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Thts  worlc,  although  hased  upon  Chambers's  Encyclopsedia,  whose  distinguished 
merit  is  widely  known,  differs  from  it  in  important  respects.  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  an  Encyclopaedia,  edited  and  published  for  a  foreign  market,  would  give 
as  much  prominence  to  American  topics  as  American  readers  might  desire.  To  supply 
these  and  other  deficiencies  the  American  Editors  have  inserted  about  15,000  titles, 
arranging  the  whole,  including  Chambers's  Supplement,  in  a  single  alphabet.  The 
total  number  of  titles  is  now  about  40,000.  The  additions  give  greater  fullness  in  the 
departments  of  biography,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  general  and  applied 
science.  Scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  not  to  mutilate  or  modify  the  original  text  of 
the  edition  of  18S0;  no  changes  have  been  made  except  such  verbal  alterations  as  are 
required  by  the  omission  of  the  wood-cuts.  The  titles  of  articles  from  Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia,  either  from  the  main  work  or  from  the  Supplement,  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced type — AKERICA.  The  titles  of  the  American  additions,  whether  of  new  topics  or 
of  enlargements  of  the  old,  are  printed  in  plain  capitals — AMERICA.  Should  it  appear 
that  an  article  from  the  English  work  and  its  American  continuation  disagree  in  any 
points,  the  reader  will  readily  refer  the  conflicting  statements  to  their  proper  sources. 

The  labor  of  consultation  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  catch-words  in  bold-faced 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page,  being  the  first  and  last  titles  of  the  pages  which  face  each 
other;  and  by  the  full  title-words  on  the  back  of  the  volume,  being  the  first  and  last 
titles  contained  therein. 


The  word  ante  refers  to  Chambers's  Encyclopsedia,  as  represented  in  this  issue. 
Whenever  the  word  (ante)  follows  a  title  in  the  American  additions,  it  indicates  that 
the  article  is  an  enlargement  of  one  under  the  same  title  in  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia— 
usually  to  be  found  immediately  preceding. 
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SAFETY-LAMP.  It  has  been  long  known  fh^t  when  marsh-gas  or  lii^ht  carbureted  hy- 
drogen, which  is  frequently  disengaged  in  large  quantities  from  coal-mines,  is  mixed 
with  seven  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  atmosplieric  air,  it  becomes  higaly  explosive, 
taking  lire  at  thc^  approach  of  a  light,  and  burning  with  a  pale  blue  ti  une.  Moreover, 
tliis  gas  in  exploding  renders  ten  times  its  bulk  of  atmospheric  air  untit  for  respiratiou, 
and  the  choke-damp  thus  produced  is  often  as  fatal  to  miners  as  the  primary  explosion. 
With  the  view  of  discovering  some  means  of  preventing  these  dangerous  results,  Davy 
instituted  those  important  observations  on  flame  which  led  him  to  the  invention  of  the 
sufety-lamp.  H^'  found  that  when  two  vessels  filled  with  a  gaseous  explo.^ive  mixture  are 
connected  b}'  a  narrow  tub?,  and  the  contents  of  one  tired,  the  flame  is  not  communi- 
cated to  the  other,  provided  tiie  diameter  of  tiie  tube,  its  length,  and  the  conducting 
power  for  lieat  of  its  material,  bear  certain  proportions  to  eacii  other;  tiiD  fl  iuie  b:nng 
extinguished  by  cooling,  and  its  transmission  rendered  impossil)le.  In  thi.s  experiment, 
high  conducting  power  and  diminished  diameter  compensate  for  diminution  in  length; 
and  to  such  an  extent  maj- this  shortening  of  length  be  carriei,  that  metallic  gauze, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  series  of  very  short  square  tubes  arranged  side  by  side, 
completely  arrests  the  passage  of  flame  in  explosive  mixtures.  The  folio  vving  are  Davy's 
directions  regarding  the  structure  of  his  lamp:  "  Tiie  apertures  in  the  gauze  sliould  not 
be  more  than  ^  of  aa  incli  square.  As  the  fire  damp  is  n  >t  in'luenced  by  ignited  wire, 
the  thickness  of  the  wire  is  not  of  importance;  but  wire  from  ^i-th  to  Jjth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  the  most  convenient.  Iron-wire  and  brass-wire  gauze  of  the  required  degree 
of  fineness,  are  made  for  sieves  bj^  all  wire-workers,  but  iron-wire  gauze  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred; when  of  the  proper  degree' of  thickness,  it  can  neither  melt  nor  burn;  and  the 
coat  of  black  rust  whi^h  soon  forms  upon  it  superucially  defends  the  interior  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  cage  or  cylinder  should  be  made  of  double  joininccs,  the  gauze 
being  folded  over  so  as  to  leave  no  apertures.  When  it  is  cvlindrical  it  should  n'^t  be 
more  than  two  inches  in  diameter;  for  in  larger  cylinders  the  combustion  of  the  fire- 
damp renders  the  top  inconveniently  hot,  and  a'double  top  is  always  a  proper  precaution, 
fixed  at  the  distance  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  aa  inch  above  the  tirst  top.  The  gauze 
cylinder  should  be  fastened  to  the  lamp  by  a  screw  of  four  or  five  turns,  and  fitted  To  the 
screw  by  a  tight  ring.  All  joinings  sliould  be  made  with  hard  solder;  and  the  security 
depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  no  .aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larger  than  ia 
the  wire  gauze."'  The  cylinder  is  protected  by  three  external,  strong,  uprlirht  wires, 
which  meet  at  the  top;  and  to  their  point  of  ju'nction  a  ring  is  attached,  by  which  the 
lauip  is  suspended.  The  oil  is  supplied  to  tiie  interior  by  a  pipe  projecting  from  the 
cylinder,  and  the  wick  is  trimmed  by  a  wire  bent  at  the  upper  end,  and  passed  through 
the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  so  that  the  gauze  need  not  be  removed  for  this  process.  When 
a  liglited  lamp  of  this  kind  is  introduced  into  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  fire- 
damp, the  flame  is  seeu  gradually  to  enlarge  as  the  proportion  of  lidit  carbureted 
hydrogen  increases,  until  at  length  it  fills  the  entire  eauze  cylinder.  AVhenever  this  pale 
enlargL-d  flame  is  seen,  the  miners  should  depart  to  a  place  of  safety,  for  althou(rh  no 
explosion  can  occur  while  the  gauze  is  sound,  vet  at  that  hisrh  temperature  the  metal 
becomes  rapidly  oxidized,  and  might  easily  break;  and  a  single  aperture  of  sufficient 
size  would  then  oceasio»  a  destructive  explosion.  In  a  strong  current  of  air,  the  heated 
gas  may  be  blown  througli  the  apertures  of  the  gauze  before  its  temperature  is  sufficiently 
reduced  to  prevent  an  explosion;  but  such  a  contingency  may  be  guarded  .Tuainst  by 
placing  a  screen  between  the  draught  and  the  lamp.  It  was  "in  the  year  1815  that  sir 
Humphry  Davy  presented  his  first  communication  to  the  roval  societv  respecting  his 
discovery  of  the  safety  lamp;  and  at  the  meeting  hehl  on  Jan.  11,  181(5,  the  lamp^-as 
exhibited.  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  claim  as  an  original  discoverer  was  immediately  chal- 
lenged by  various  persons,  among  whom  may  be  especialiy  noticed  the  late  Dr.  Reid 
Clanny,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  great  engineer,  George  Stephenson.  Clanny's  safety- 
lamp  (which  is  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1813)  was  based  on  the 
principle  of  forcing  in  air  through  water  by  bellows;  but  the  machine  was  ponderous 
and  complicated,  and  required  a  boy  to  work  it;  moreover,  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
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ITiiinhohU  in  1790  (Weld's  Ilutoi-y  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  288,  note).  Notwith- 
staniliiiiT  a  report  of  the  royal  .«!Ociet.y,  dated  Nov.  20,  1817,  and  siy^ned  by  Joseph  Banks, 
r.u.s.,  William  Thomas  Brande,  Charle.s  Ilateliett,  and  William  Hyde  Woliaston,  which 
is  tolally  adverse  to  Stephenson's  elaims,  tliere  is  undoubted  evidence  that,  during  the 
vcrv  months  Davy  was  at  work  on  the  ex])erlments  which  led  to  his  invention,  Stephen- 
son's (familiarly  called  the  lleordi/)  lamp  was  actually  in  use  at  the  Kiilingvvorth  mines. 
In  its  general  principle  it  was  the  .same  as  Davy's,  the  main  ditlerencc  being  that  the 
Stephenson  lanij)  had  a  glass  cylinder  inside  the  wire-gauze  cylinder,  and  that  inside  the 
t^p  of  the  glass  cylinder  was  a  perforated  metallic  chimney;  the  air  being  supplied 
through  a  triple  circle  of  small  holes  in  the  bottom.  On  the  .subject  of  this  controversy, 
the  reader  is  i-eferred  to  Smiles's  Life  of  Georr/e  Htephcmon.  It  has  been  generally 
agreed  that  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  having  a  glass  cylinder  besides  the  gauze 
one,  to  resist  strong  currents  of  air;  and  that  gla.ss  without  gauze  is  not  safe  from  frac- 
ture. In  the  French  and  Belgian  collieries,  Mue.seler's  lamp  is  in  almost  universal  use. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder  immediately  around  the  flame,  and  of  wire  gauze  above. 
An  internal  metal  chimney  opening  a  short  distance  above  the  flame  creates  a  strong 
upward  draught,  which  causes  the  feed  air  to  pass  briskly  down  from  the  wire  gauze, 
antl  so  keeps  the  glass  cool  and  insures  thorough  combustion.  Mueseler's  lamp  is  also 
used  in  a  few  English  collieries;  but  modiflcations  of  Davy's,  Stepheu.>^on's,  and  in  a  les8 
degree  of  Clanny's  later  lamp  are  still  in  general  use  in  England,  the  best  kinds  of  each 
having  their  wire  gauze  covers  secured  by  patent  lever  locks.  In  the  catalogue  of 
the  collection  of  .scientitic  apparatus  shown  at  South  Kensington  in  187(5,  there  is  given 
an  interesting  table  with  remarks,  of  the  different  forms  of  safety-lamps  which  either 
are  or  have  beeu  in  use.  It  was  compiled  by  the  north  of  England  institute  of  mining 
engineers. 

Closely  connected  in  its  objects  with  the  safety-lamp  is  a  most  ingenious  invention 
patented  by  Mr.  Ansell  of  her  majesty's  mint.  Its  object  is  to  determine,  hj  a  simple 
apiiliealion  of  the  law  of  osmotic  force,  the  presence  of  light  carbureted  hydrogen  in 
coal  mines.  ls\r.  Ansell  gives  two  or  three  forms  to  his  apparatus,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  most  simple:  A  thin  india-rubber  ball  is  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  and  is 
placed  on  a  stand  luider  a  lever  which  .slightly  presses  its  upper  surface.  This  lever  is 
connected  with  a  spring,  Avhieh  it  liberates  when,  from  any  cause,  the  lever  is  raised; 
and  the  liberation  of  the  spring  sets  a  bell  in  vibration.  If  this  trap  for  the  discovery  of 
fire-damp  is  set  where  that  gas  is  present  to  any  material  extent,  tiie  noxious  gas  enters 
the  bail  l)y  virtue  of  osmose,  causes  it  to  swell,  and  when  the  swelling  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  warning  bell  rings. 

The  time  is  probably  not  distant  when  the  electric  light  (q.v.)  will  be  used  in  most, 
but  especially  in  dangerous,  mines.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  so  applying  it  is 
that  it  cannot,  as  yet,  be  economically  divided  into  many  comparatively  small  lights 
from  one  source  of  electricity.  As  it  burns  in  racuo  it  can  be  rendered  perfectly  safe  in 
an  explosive  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air.  Some  20  years  ago  Mr.  Holmes,  the  well- 
known  electrician,  invented  a  miner's  electric  lamp  in  which  the  light — equal  to  that  of 
an  ordinary  candli! —was  i)roduced  by  a  small  portable  galvanic  battery.  Its  cost  was 
estimated  at  between  .£;5  and  £4.  More  lately  MM.  Dumas  and  Benoit  have  constructed 
a  lamp  the  light  of  which  is  produced  by  a  current  of  electricity  from  a  Rhumkorff  coil 
passing  through  a  Geisslcr's  vaciuim  tube.  The  tube,  however,  reall}'  contains  a  highly 
rarefied  gas  such  as  carbonic  acid,  and  the  light  has  only  the  character  of  a  rich  phos- 
phorescent glow.  Neither  of  these,  nor  any  other  form  of  an  electric  light,  has  as  yet 
come  into  practical  use  in  mining  operations. 

SAFETY-VALVE  is  a  circular  valve  placed  on  an  opening  in  the  top  of  a  steam-boiler, 
and  k(|ii  in  its  pluec;  either  by  means  of  weights  piled  above  it,  by  a  lever  of  the  second 
kind,  witli  a  weigiit  capable  or  sliding  alimg  the  arm,  or  by  a  lever  and  spring.  In  sta- 
tionary engines,  one  valve  is  fre(|U(^nlly  found  suflicient,  and  the  pressure  on  the  valve 
is  produced  in  the  first  or  second  of  tlu;  methods  indicated  above.  In  locomotive  engines, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  always  two  loaded  valves:  one  called  the  lork-np  nilvc,  from 
its  beim:  out  of  the  engineman's  reach  and  control,  is  placed  well  forward  on  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  and  kept  down  by  weights;  the  other,  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  is  for  safely  subjected  to  a  less  prcssur(>  than  the  lock-up  valve,  and  is  acted  on 
by  a  lever  and  spring.  Tlie  term  "  safety-valve"  is  particularly  appropriate  to  Ibis  inven- 
tion; for  whenever  the  t<'nsion  of  the  steam  rises  above  a  certaiiv  amoimt  (=  the  weight 
in  pounds  with  which  the  valve  is  held  down  divided  by  the  area  in  inches  of  the  under- 
sui-face  exposed  to  the  steam),  the  valve  is  forced  upward  by  the  superior  pressure 
beneath,  steam  escapes,  and  tlie  pressure  on  the  boiler  being  thus  relieved,  tlie  valve 
sinks  to  its  pl.ace.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  be  sure  that  the  valves  arc  not 
too  heavily  loa<led  or  fastened;  and  willful  indifference,  or  disregard  of  this  caution,  has, 
especially  in  the  case  of  American  river-steamers,  been  productive  of  serious  casualties. 

SAF'FI,  A7..\FFT,  or  Ahki,  a  sea-port  of  n.  Africa. "in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and 
107  in.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  surrounded  by  waste  and  desert  land;  and 
its  inhabitants,  about  12,000  in  number,  of  whom  3,000  are  Jews,  are  said  to  be  the 
wildest,  irreedie-t,  and  most  fanatical  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  at  one  time  the  chief  seat 
of  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  though  it  has  declined  with  the  rise  of  Mogadorc,  it  still 
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exports  silk,  wool,  leather,  gum,  and  goat-skins.     The  value  of  the  imports  in  1873  was 
£113,718;  of  the  exports,  £:i77,628.  I 

SAFFLOWER,  Carthamus  tinctorhis,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  comjwsitce,  allied  to 
thistles  (q.v.),  but  distinguished  by  its  heads  of  flowers  having  only  liermaphrodite 
florets,  aud  the  fruit  having  four  ribs,  and  no  pappus.  It  is  an  annual,  2  to  4  ft.  Ingh, 
branching  toward  the  top;  flowers  dark  orange,  or  vermilion.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies  from  which  it  was  probably  introduced  in  a  remote  r.ge  into  Egypt  and  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  now  naturalized.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  France,  and  the  more  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  corollas  of  the  florets,  which  are  used  in  dyeing  yellow  and  red.  In  France,  it  is 
drilled  or  sown  broadcast  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  plants  are  thinned  to  five  or  six 
inches  apart;  and  the  flowers  are  picked  by  the  hand  in  dry  weather,  and  very  carefully 
dried  on  a  kiln,  luider  pressure,  and  are  thus  formed  into  small  round  cakes,  in  which  state 
satflower  appears  in  the  market.  The  satflower  of  Persia  is  generally  esteemed  the  best; 
but  India  yields  the  chief  part  of  that  imported  into  Britain.  From  its  resemblance  to 
saffron,  safllower  is  sometimes  called  bastard  saffron,  and  it  is  used  to  adulterate  saf- 
fron. The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  safllower  is  a  kind  of  extractive.  The  red  color- 
ing matter  is  carthamiue  (q.v.).  The  coloring  matter  of  rouge  (q.v.)  is  derived  from 
ealHower. 

The  seeds  of  safflower  are  bitter  and  verj^  oily.  They  are  greedilj^  eaten  by  parrots 
and  many  other  biids.  They  are  sometimes  used  as  a  piu'gative.  The  oil  which  they 
contain  is  employed  in  the  East  Indies  in  cases  of  rheumatism  aud  paralysis. 

SAFFORD,  Truman  Henry,  b.  Vt.,  1836;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1854.  He  was 
remarkable  when  a  boy  for  his  astonishing  power  of  mentally  performing  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  mathematical  problems,  such  as  extracting  cube  roots  of  numbers  having  8 
or  10  places  of  figiu'cs.  "When  less  than  10  years  old  he  made  the  calculations  for  an 
almanac;  and  in  1849  ascertained  the  elliptic  elements  of  tbe  comet  of  that  year.  In  18G3 
he  was  maile  assistant  observer  at  the  Cambridge  observatory,  and  in  1865  became  direc- 
tor of  that  at  Chicago.     He  has  made  many  astronomical  observations  and  discoveries. 

SAFFRON,  a  coloring  material,  consisting  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  common  yellow 
crocus,  so  abundant  in  our  gardens  in  early  spring.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  several  countries,  but  clii(  fly  in  Spain.  In  Eng- 
land the  crocus  was  unknown  until  1339,  when  it  was  introduced  from  the  east  by  a  pil- 
grim ;  and  in  1583  it  was  extensively  cultivated  for  yielding  saffron,  especially  in  Essex,  at 
the  place  now  called  incf)nsequence  Saffron- Walden.  lis  cultivation  in  Britain  has  almost 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  .<;airron  used  is  imported.  Saffron  is  not  only  valuable  as  a 
coloring  material,  but  has  from  very  early  ages  had  a  great  medicinal  reputation.  Homer 
mentions  it,  and  Solomon  associates  it  with  spikenard  and  other  precious  drugs  and 
spices.  A  large  portion  oF  the  supply  in  ancient  times  was  yielded  by  Cashmere,  where 
it  is  still  extensively  cultivated.  In  addition  to  its  other  properties,  it  is  often  used  as  a 
perfume,  and  in  flavoring  as  well  as  coloring  confectionery  and  other  article  of  food. 
These  latter  arc  now  its  chief  uses  in  Britain,  where  its  medicinal  value  has  long  been 
declining.  The  color  yielded  by  saffron  is  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and  is  due  to  a  jiecul- 
iar  principle  called  iv^jychroite.  Its  great  solubility  in  water  pix'venls  its  being  u.'^ed  as  a 
dye  for  fabrics;  but  its  rgreeable  flavor,  and  the  absence  of  all  injurious  qualities,  render 
it  of  great  service  in  coloring  articles  of  food. 

Tlie  S.  croons  (r.rocvs  saiimis;  see  Cr(CJs)  differs  from  most  of  the  species  of  that 
genus  in  flowering  in  autunin,  not  in  spring.  It  has  large  deep  purple  or  vi.\let  flowers, 
with  the  throat  bf-arded.  and  the  long  drooping  trifid  stigma  much  protruded  from  the 
tube  of  the  perianth.     Tiie  stigmas  are  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  plant. 

In  its  cultivation  the  cornis  are  planted  in  the  beginning  of  summer  in  rows  6  in. 
apart,  and  3  in.  from  bulb  to  bulb;  the  most  suitable  soil  beinir  a  sandy  loam,  very  thor- 
oughly tilled.  Tbe  stigmas  are  gathered  by  women  and  children,  and  arc  spread  out  on 
cloth  or  paper,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  kilns  or  drying-hou.ses.  The  produce  of  an 
acre  of  saffron  is  about  5  pounds  the  first  year,  and  24  pounds  the  second  and  third 
vear,  after  which  the  plantation  must  be  renewed.  But  an  ounce  of  saffron  sells  for  at 
least  £3. 

SAFFRON-WAIDEN,  a  market  t.  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  24  m.  n.n.w.  of  Chelmsford.  The  church  is  nn  elegant  specimen  of  late  per- 
pendicular. The  free  grammar-school  has  an  income  of  £60  a  year.  The  chief  trade  is 
in  barley,  malt,  and  cattle.     Pop.  '71,  5,718. 

SAFVET  PASHA',  b.  Constantinople.  1815;  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was 
for  a  time  secretary  to  the  sidtan  Abdul  Medjid.  He  was  ambassador  to  Paris  1865-66, 
was  mcmtier  of  the  council  of  state,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  minister  of  justice,  and 
for  a  short  time  in  1878  grand  vizier. 

SAGA,  an  old  Norse -word,  used  to  denote  a  tale  which,  originally  dependent  on.  and 
gradually  elaborated  by,  oral  tradition,  had  at  last  acquired  a  definite  form  in  written 
literature.  Such  sagas  (Norse  ,««9»7').  along  with  poetical  and  leaislative  writings,  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  the  old  Norwedan-Icelandic  literature.  They  have  been  divided 
into  historical  aud  legendary.     The  latter  embrace  i:)artly  stories  universally  current 
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about  heroes  of  the  Teutonic  race  (e.g.,  the  Vo'xiinga-Sagn),  and  partly  stories  peculiar 
to  the  Norso  or  Scaiulinjiviaii  pcojMes  (e.g. ,  the  FnUijnfs-Siiga);  uhllo  the  ff-riiior  liamile 
the  events  and  personages  of  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  history  ^'roin  the  9th  to  the 
18th  c,  in  nunicrows  biographies  and  family  records.  To  Danish  history  hclong  the 
Kni/tlinr/it-Si'/ii  and  Ji>ms>iki)if/a-S«rjn ;  to  Swedish,  the  Jnf/mrs-Sar/ti;  to  Ru.-.sian,  the 
h'i/>iiuuilK-S<i(/<i.  The  Faroe  islanders  and  the  Orcadians  have  also  llieirown  sagas.  After 
the  middle  of  the  14th  c,  when  tiie  motley  literaiine  of  the  church  began  to  c.xerci.se  an 
iidhicnce,  talcs  were  translated  from  foreign  languages  into  Nor.se,  e.g.,  the  st(;ry  of 
Burliuua  and  Juxapliat  ((i.v.).  wliich  also  received  the  name  of  sagas.  Bishop  V.  K. 
Mliller,  in  his  Saf/<ihll)!iof/ick  (Copenli.  1817-20)  was  the  lirst  wlio  subjected  the  wluile 
subject  of  saga-literature  to  a  critical  tre.itment.  Since  his  time  collet-lions  botli  of  the 
historical  and  lesrendary  sagas,  with  critical  apparatus  more  or  less  complete,  have 
appeared  in  all  the  countries  of  the  north.  The  German  sage  is  the  same  word,  and 
exprc-si's  fundamentally  the  .same  idea  as  the  Norse  saga^  The  difference  is  this,  that 
the  Germans  ilo  not  resnict  its  ap!)licati()n  to  the  legendary  or  traditional  literature  of 
their  own  country  but  extend  it  to  that  of  others. 

SAGAUAHOC,  a  co.  in  s.  Maine,  drained  by  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Kennebec 
rivers,  traversed  l)y  tlie  Knox  and  Lincoln,  and  the  ]\Iaine  Central  1-ailroads;  about  250 
aq.m. :  pop. '80.  19,276.  The  surface  is  diversitied.  Tlie  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal 
productions  are  hay,  corn,  and  dairy  products.  Much  lumber  is  made,  and  .ship-building 
is  an  unportant  interest.     Co.  seat,  Bath. 

SAGAN,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Sile.'^ia,  48  m.  n.w.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober,  and  on  the 
Hannsdorf  and  Glogau  railway.  Poj).  '75,  10,541,  who  manufacture  cotton  and  woolen 
cloths,  and  paper,  and  trade  in  yarn,  cattle,  and  corn.  In  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloths  alone  1(500  men  are  employed. 

SAGE,  Salr/'a,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  labiaf^ce,  and  containing  many 
species,  herbaceous,  and  half-shrubby.  There  are  only  two  perfect  stamens,  The  fila- 
ments of  which  bear  at  their  summit  a  cross  thread — the  much  elongated  conncclive — 
fastened  b}'  a  joint,  and  having  one  cell  of  the  anther  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  other 
but  imperfect  cell  at  the  other  end.  The  seeds  of  many  of  the  species,  when  steeped  in 
water,  become  covered  with  a  mucilaginous  slime  like  quince  seeds. — Common  Sacie,  or 
Gaudkx  Sage  (S.  oJficlnaUn),  grows  on  sunny  mountain  slopes  and  roeks  in  the  s.  of 
Europe,  and  has  long  been  in  general  cultivation  in  gardens.  It  is  a  half-shrubby  plant, 
seldom  more  than  two  ft.  high,  with  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  finely  notched,  curiousl}'' 
wrinkled,  whitish-gray  leaves,  and  racemes  of  purplish-blue,  rarely  white  or  red  flowers. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  penetrating  aromatic  smell,  somewhat  resemblinj^ 
that  of  camplior,  and  a  bitterish,  aromatic,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  It  contains  much 
essential  oil  (oil  of  xngt),  which  has  been  sometimes  used  in  liniments  for  rheumatism. 
Hage  letioes  are  much  used  in  tl  ivoring  dishes,  and  in  sauces,  etc.  The  leaves  and  young 
shoots  are  used  for  astringL'Ut  tonic  gargles.  Sage  tea,  made  of  the  dried  leaves  and  shoots, 
is  a  jjopular  astringent  and  tonic.  Sage  grows  best  in  a  dry  soil,  and  is  easily  jiropa- 
gated  by  slips  or  cuttings. — Clary  (q. v.)  is  a  species  of  sage. — Meadow  Clauy.  or 
Meadow  Sage  (.S'.  prateims),  is  a  common  ornament  of  meadows  and  borders  of  fields 
in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  s.  of  England.  It  has  bluish-purple 
flowers.  It  is  sometimes  fraudulently  put  into  beer,  to  make  it  more  intoxicating.-— 
The  Appi.e-ueauino  Sage  {S.  pamfera)  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  the  c'iist. 
remarkable  f(n-  its  very  large  reddisli  or  purple  bracts,  and  for  the  large  gall-nuts  which 
grow  on  its  branches,  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  which  art;  known  as  mge  appla, 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  taste,  and  are  brought  to  market  and  eaten. — Some  of  the 
species  of  salvia  have  very  beautifiil  flowers,  and  are  prized  ornamcuts  of  gardens  and 
greenhouses. 

SAGE-BRUSH,  a  poinilar  name  for  the  artemiMa  tridentata,  and  other  artemisias  of 
the  western  table-lands  and  plains.  One  kind,  called  the  white  sage  is  much  liked  by 
cattle  and  affords  good  pasturage. 

S.VGP]  COCK.     See  Cock  ok  the  Plains,  ante. 

SAGHALIEN,  spelled  in  all  Russian  accounts  Sakhalin  (q.v.). 

SAG  HARBOR,  a  village  in  s.e.  New  York,  on  the  s.  shore  of  Long  Island,  in  the 
townshij)  of  Southampton;  pop.  (of  the  township) '80,  6,852.  It  is  in  Suffolk  co.,  on 
Gardiner's  bay,  100  m.  from  New  York,  and  10  m.  from  Greenport.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  has  an  excellent  harbor.  6  churches,  a  number 
of  fine  residences,  2  newspapers,  a  bank,  and  a  hotel.  The  principal  industries  arecon- 
nectedwith  the  fisheries  and  the  coastwise  trade.  A  line  of  steamboats  connects  it  with 
New  York.     It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  morocco,  cigars,  and  potteiy. 

SAGINAW,  a  co.  in  the  center  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan;  drained  by  the 
Saginaw,  the  Cass,  the  Flint,  the  Shiawassee,  and  the  Tittabawassee  rivers;  on  the 
Saginaw  Valley  and  St.  Louis,  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  and  the  Jack.son,  Lansing, 
and  S'lginaw  railroads;  about  850  sq.m.;  jiop.  '80,  59,095-30,167  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  nio.stly  level,  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  arc  corn,  oats,  and  dairy  products.  Pine  lumber  is  the  main  export. 
Co.  seat^  Bagiuaw. 
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SAGINAW,  or  Saginaw  City,  co.  seat  of  Saginaw  co.,  Micliigan,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Saginaw  river,  on  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  the  Jaclisoii,  Lansing,  and  Sag- 
inaw, and  tlie  Saginaw  Valley  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  pop.  'bO,  10,o2o.  It  is  ouaplaia 
30  ft.  above  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  3  bridges,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  tiiaw 
ing  10  ft.  of  water.  The  city  has  a  court  house,  cliurches,  schools,  3  banks,  and  2  news- 
papers. Lundjer  and  salt  are  largely  exported.  There  are  large  manufactories  of  flour, 
sashes  and  blinds,  etc.     It  was  incorporated  in  1839. 

SAGINAW  BAY,  an  arm  of  lake  Huron,  extends  s.w.,  and  forms  an  important  inden- 
tation of  the  shore  of  ^lichigan  state.  It  is  60  m.  long  by  30  wiile,  with  several  fine 
harbors  and  picturesque  islands.  The  water,  like  that  of  the  whole  lake,  is  of  wonder- 
ful clearness  and  purity.    The  bay  is  named  from  the  river  Saginaw,  whicli  falls  into  it. 

SAGO  is  a  nutritive  substance  obtained  from  several  species  of  palms,  especiall}-  the 
metroxylori  sagu,  which  abounds  in  Ceram  and  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
It  grows  also  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  Buro,  and  other  islands,  of  the 
Indian  archipelago.  In  many  of  the  islands  sago  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  and 
by  the  Alfoers  and  Papuans  is  made  either  into  a  gruel  or  baked  into  cakes. 
The  sago-tree  is  first  a  shrub  with  several  upright  green  branches,  which  at  tlieir  lower 
parts  are  covered  with  thorns.  After  three  years  these  branches  form  one  stem, 
and  the  thorns  gradually  disappear.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  from  40  to  CO  ft.,  and 
within  the  ligueous  bark  it  is  tilled  with  fibers  and  flour.  It  first  blooms  when  10  to  15 
years  (jld,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  soil,  flourishing  best  in  a  moist  situation.  After 
blooming,  the  flour  transpires  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  indicating  that  the  tree  is 
ripe.  It  must  then  be  cut  down  within  a  year,  or  the  flour  will  be  lott.  The.stem  is  cut 
into  lengths,  split  open,  and  the  pit  dug  out  and  placed  in  a  vessel  with  a  sieve  bottom. 
Water  is  applied  to  separate  the  flour  and  carry  it  into  a  second  vessel,  where  it  is  soou 
deposited.  The  water  is  then  run  off,  and  the  flour  dried  and  put  into  little  baskets 
made  of  sago-leaves.  The  produce  of  a  tree  averages  750  lbs.  A  large  quantity  of  sago- 
flour  is  annually  sent  from  the  n.w.  of  Borneo,  the  n.e.  of  Sumatra,  and  Siak,  to  Singa- 
pore, the  leading  market,  where  it  is  purified  and  fitted  for  use  as  starch  in  the  calico  and 
other  manufactures.  In  Borneo  much  of  the  sago  is  granulated;  and  the  Chinese  of 
IVIalacca  prepare  pearl-sago  which  is  also  sent  to  Singapore.  Pearl-sago  is  in  small 
pearly-white  spherical  grains,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  poppy-seed  to  a  grain  of 
millet.  Granulated  sago  is  also  in  round  grains,  but  of  a  larger  size.  There  are  several 
varieties  which  differ  much  in  color,  some  being  white  and  others  reddish-brown  like 
radish-seed.  One  kind  of  granulated  sago  from  India  has  been  introduced  under  the 
name  of  tapioca.  The  method  of  pearling  and  granulating  sago  is  not  known  to  Euro- 
peans. Sago  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  hot  water,  like  ordinary  starch,  and  can  therefore 
be  employed  in  making  puddings,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  forms  a  valuable  article  of  food, 
being  cheap,  light,  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  amount  annually  imported 
into  Britain  is  upwards  of  8,000  tons,  and  is  valued  at  about  £127,000.  See"  "  Sago"  iu 
Journal  of  the  Lid.  Archip.,  vol.  iii. ;  Tijdsclu'ift  van  Xed.  Indie,  8th  year,  vol..  i,  see  "  De 
Sagoboom." 

afi.GOU  IN,  OdUthrix  or  Sagrnnus,  a  genus  of  American  monkeys,  having  a  long  but 
not  prehensile  tail,  a  small  and  rounded  head,  short  muzzle,  and  "large  er.rsT  They  are 
of  small  size,  and  remarkabl}'  active  and  graceful  in  their  movements.  They  are  some- 
times called  srpiirrel  vionJxys.  They  are  of  very  gentle  disposition,  and  when  tamed 
become  strongly  attached  to  their  masters.  Both  "body  and  tail  are  covered  with  beauti- 
ful fur.  The  Siamiri  or.  Tee-tee  (C.  sciureus),  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  species. 

SAGUACHE,  a  co.  in  s.  Colorado;  drained  by  Saguache  creek,  Gunni.son  river,  Los 
Pinos  creek,  and  other  small  streams;  2.500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  1973—1707  of  American 
birth,  5  colored.  Its  surface  is  mountauious;  in  the  n.e.  is  Homan's  park.  It  com- 
prises a  portion  of  San  Luis  park,  7.000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  excep- 
tionally fertile;  the  Uncompahgre  mountainsin  the  s.w.,  covered  with  foreslsof  pine  and 
fir,  and  the  peaks  of  the  Saguache  and  Sangre  de  Cristo.  It  contains  San  Luis  lake,  a 
large  extent  of  wet  swampy  land  receiving  12  streams  and  with  no  outlet.  The  soil  fur 
nishes  excellent  pasturage,  and  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  and  the  raising  of 
cattle.     Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains.     Co.  seat,  Saguache. 

SA  GTJA-LA  GRAN  DE,  a  t.  of  Cuba,  on  the  river  Sagua.  about  12  m.  from  its  mouth, 
which  is  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Villa  Clara  and  other  places.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

SAGUENAY,  a  large  river  of  Canada,  falling  into  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
on  the  n.  sitle,  about  115  m.  ])elow  Quebec.  It  drains  the  lake  of  St.  John,  which 
is  nearly  circular,  and  almost  30  m.  in  diameter.  Its  course  from  that  lake  to  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  about  100  m.,  and  is  almost  a  straight  line.  It  flows  between 
precipitous  cliffs,  has  numerous  cataracts  in  its  upper  part,  and  is  in  many  places  tw'O  or 
three  m.  broad.  In  t!ie  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  less  wide,  but  veiy  deep,  and  large 
ships  ascend  it  more  than  60  m.  to  load  with  timber  from  the  settlements  on  its  banks. 
The  name  Saguenay  is  sometimes  also  given  to  the  principal  livcr  winch  falls  into  lake 
8t.  John,  and  which  is  known  to  the  Indians  as  the  Chomouchouau  and  as  thcAssouap- 
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mouss  >in.     It  rises  about  200  ra.  to  tlic  w.  of  lake  St.  John.     The  average  tlcplh  in  mid 
cbauiiel  is  145  lulhoins. 

SAGUENAY',  a  co.  in  n.e.  Quebec,  having  tlie  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  .s.  and  a.e. 
boundaiv;  drained  by  Murray  and  Biaclc  rivers,  and  tlie  liead  waters  of  tlic  Liltlo 
SaiiuenaV;  12.81o  sq.in. ;  pop.  '71,  5,487.  It  includes  the  i>lan(l  of  Anlicosli,  a resorl  for 
seal  and"  bear  huuling  and  salmon  lishing,  also  lakes  yt.  John  and  St.  Anne.  The 
principal  inwiis  are  on  the  coast;  and  fishing  is  the  chief  industry.  It  has  saw  au(| 
.grist  nulls,  und  a  large  lumber  trade.     Co.  scat,  Tadousac. 

SAGUNTUM,  a  wealthy  and  warlike  town  of  ancient  Spain,  in  Ilispania  Tarra- 
concu.'>ii,  sloud  on  an  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pailanlias  (modern  Palaucia).  Its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Murviedro  (q.v.).  Founded  (according  to  Strabo) 
by  Greeks  from  Zacyilthus,  it  became  at  an  early  period  celebrated  for  its  connnerce, 
and  attained  to  great' wealth.  Ikit  it  owes  its  historical  vitality  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  siege  and  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  under  Hannibal,  in  218  u.c.  Having 
■withstocid  the  siege  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  against  an  army  amounting  to  about 
loO.UUO  men,  led  by  a  general  of  consummate  aljility  and  indoniitaLle  resolution,  the 
Saguntines,  now  most  severely  pressed  by  famine,  concluded,  with  an  act  of  heroic 
defiance  and  self-sacrifice,  a  resistance  that  had  been  characterized  by  the  most  brilliaut 
valor.  Heaping  their  valuable  effects  into  one  vast  pile,  and  jilacing  their  women  and 
children  arotuid  it,  the  men  issued  forth  for  the  last  time  against  the  enemy ;  and  the 
vonieu  setting  tire  to  the  pile  they  had  prepared,  cast  themselves  upini  it,  with  their 
childien,  and  found  in  flames  the  fate  their  husbands  met  in  battle.  The  destruction  of 
Saugunlum  directl}-  led  to  the  second  Punic  war. 

SAUAPTINS,  or  Saptins,  a  familj'  of  Indians  w.  of  the  Rockv  mountains,  occupy- 
ing the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  on  the  forks  of  the  Lewis  and 
Saliaptin  or  Snake  rivers.  They  are  mostly  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington 
territories.  Tliey  comprise  the  Nez  Perces,  Palus  Tairtlas,  Wascos,  Wallawallas, 
Yakimas,  and  Kli'kctats. 

SAIIA  EA.  The  immense  tract  of  country  to  which  this  name  is  commonTy  given 
hasalrejidy  been  described  under  the  heading  Africa  (q.v.).  Eut  the  term  Sahara  is 
more  correctlv  applied  to  a  region  of  much  more  limited  extent.  The  natives  divide 
Africa  n.  of  the  line  into  three  portions— the  Tell,  the  Sahara,  and  the  Desert.  The  Tell 
extends  fn.m  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlas  mountains;  the  Sahara,  from  the  Atlas  to  the 
southern  region  where  all  regular  supply  of  water  fails;  and  the  Desert,  fiom  t-he  south- 
ern and.not  very  clearly-defined  frontier  of  the  Sahara,  southward  almost  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  Kilmer,  comprising  a  district  salt  and  arid,  inhospitable  to  man  and  beast, 
although  the  camel  may  even  here  snatch  a  scanty  subsistence.  As  to  physical  geoo- 
graphv,  the  Sahara  mav  be  subdivided  into  the  following  districts— 1.  The  Hants  Pla- 
teaux," (T  Steppes,  a  series  of  high  levels  skirting  the  base  of  the  Atlas  mountains.  2. 
The  huid  of  the  Dayats  or  waterless  oases,  stretching  s.  to  the  high  lands  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  Wed  Mzi  or"Djidi.  3.  The  region  of  the  southern  oases,  to  the  s.  of  the  former, 
and  exiending  s.  till  it  loses  it.self  in  "the  desert.  The  principal  feature  of  the  Saham  is 
the  Wed  Mzi,  which  rises  in  the  Djebel  Amour,  and  after  an  e.,  n.e.,  and  finally  s.e. 
course,  falls  into  the  Chott  Melr'hir.  Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  its  course,  which 
is  about  400  m.  lon<r.  it  flows  under  ground.  Its  waters  seem  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  hard 
limestoiK-  from  'SO  to  60  ft.  below  the  surface.— See  II.  B.  Tristram's  Great  Sahara,  with 
maps  and  illustrations. 

SAHASANPUR',  or  SunuRUNruR,  a  t.  of  British  India,  North-West  Provinces,  the 
chief  i>l:ice  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  in  n.  lat.  29"  58',  and 
e.  long.  77  ;56',  about  one  mile  e.  of  the  Doab  canal.  It  has  a  large  fort,  a  military 
cantonment,  and  a  government  depot.  Saharanpur  is  about'lOOO  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
the  climate  is  temi)erate  during  great  part  of  the  year.  Saharanpur  was  therefore 
chosen  as  a  sintable  situation  for  a  botanic  garden,  for  plants  requiring  a  milder 
climale  than  that  of  Calcuttn,  and  one  was  formed  in  1817.  Saharanpur  is  described 
as  one  (.f  the  most  handsome  British  stations  in  India.     Pop.  '72,  43,844. 

SAHIB  (Arabic,  companion,  master,  lord)  is,  in  Hindustani,  the  usual  designation  and 
addre.-s  of  a  respectable  Eurouean.  e<|uivalent  to  Mister,  Sir,  etc.  Hence /.S<////i«  is  the 
term  for  Lady,  Madam.     In  Bsugaliand  Mahrati,  the  word  assumes  the  form  Sa/ieb. 

SAI  DA.     See  SiDON. 

SAID  PASHA.     See  Egypt. 

SAIGA.     See  Antelope. 

SAIGO.  the  family  name  of  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  have  held  the  highest  mili- 
tary oil  ice  in  .Japan.  "S.  Takamohi,  b.  in  Satsuma  abo\it  1827,  a  man  of  c;):r.niandiug 
physical  and  intclleelual  superiority,  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the  literary  ar.d 
political  r'vohiiion  that  broke  up  anarchy  m  .Japan,  and  established  tlic  prescr.t  mon- 
archv,  which  is  but  the  ancient  svstem  restored.  He  Avas  three  times  arrestod  and  ban- 
ished by  the  Ycdo  governuieut  of  the  tycoon;  and  in  1808  commanded  Vac  mikado's 
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forces  and  put  down  the  rebels  on  the  main  island  and  in  Yezo  after  a  war  of  nearly  two 
years.  Being  made  marshal  of  the  imperi-.i!  army  in  1873,  he  resigned  after  a  few 
mouths,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  cabinet  on  the  question  of  going  to 
war  Avith  Corea.  He  retired  to  Satsuma  and  began  the  establishment  of  "military 
schools."  On  Feb.  1,  1877,  the  great  "  Satsuma  rebellion,"  led  by  him  and  into  which 
circumstances  forced  him  prematurely,  began  by  the  seizure  of  vessels  at  Kagosiiima 
laden  with  powder  belonging  to  the  government.  To  suppress  the  rebel  loi'ces,  who  were 
led  and  animited  by  his  high  military  genius,  the  imperial  government  sent  over  (50,000 
men  into  the  tield  for  eight  montlis.  Alter  man}'  bloody  battles,  and  the  loss  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  in  liiiled  and  wounded  on  each  side,  the  rebellion  was  ended  by  the  battle 
of  Shiroyama,  in  which  the  little  band  of  four  hundred  rebels,  armt-d  only  with  sv.ords. 
and  led  by  Saigo,  Kirino,  and  Murata,  were  surrounded  by  15, QUO  imperial  troops.  Ail 
of  the  band  were  killed  or  committed  lidr.i-kin.  Saigo  the  younger,  or  Saigo  Tsuku- 
michi,  b.  about  183(5  in  Satsuma,  was  also  conspicuous  in  tlie  resioration  of  1&G8.  lu 
1874  he  led  th"  .lapauese  expedition  to  Formosa,  occupying  the  aboriginal  portion  of  the 
island  with  1300  troops  for  six  months,  and  severely  chastising  the  cannibals  in  several 
skirmishes.  In  1876,  as  president  of  the  Japanese  commission  at  the  centennial  ex- 
po.sition  at  Philadelpliia,  he  spent  several  months  in  the  United  States.  In  1877,  ihouuh 
not  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  mikado,  he  took  the  field  against  the  Satsuma  rebels,  and 
led  the  operations  that  closed  the  campaign,  lie  is  now,  1880,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Japanese  army. 

SAIG-ON.  one  of  the  finest  river-ports  in  Asia,  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  ia 
Lower  Cochin  China,  stands  aa  a  small  i-iver  of  the  same  name,  about  35  m.  from  the 
Chinese  sea.  The  city  Ls  fortified,  and  its  value  as  a  strategical  position  is  unquestion- 
able. By  land  it  is  defended  from  attack  by  many  miles  of  jungle  and  swamp,  and  the 
approach  from  the  sea  on  the  s.,  by  the  fine  river  Donnai,  could  easily  be  rendered  im- 
passable to  the  strongest  fleet.  The  entrance  to  the  Uonnai  is  at  cape  St.  Jacques,  and 
its  winding  course  to  Saigon,  through  a  rich  level  country,  is  from  50  to  GO  m.  in  length, 
and  might  be  defended  by  fortifications  at  every  point.  It  is  of  easy  navigation,  and  is 
of  sutficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  of  the  heaviest  burden  to  sail  close  to  its  banks  under 
the  overhanging  foliage.  The  breadth  of  the  river  from  SaVgou  to  the  sea  varie*  little, 
but  it  is  neve'-  narrower  than  the  Thames  at  London.  It  is  joined  on  botli  sides  by 
many  large  aftluents,  and  it  is  the  main  channel  of  a  river-system  that  oovers  the  whole 
country  to  the  s.  of  the  capital  with  a  network  of  water-courses.  The  city  of  Saigon  is 
fortified,  and  is  defended  by  a  permanent  force  of  several  large  ships  of  war  and  a  gar- 
rison of  10,0;JO  men.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1865  the  law  of  conscription,  by 
which  one  man  in  seven  is  chosen  from  among  the  natives  for  military  service,  was 
already  in  force.  Saigon  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Chinese  town,  4  m.  inland,  filled 
with  an  active  population  busily  engaged  ia  trade,  and  the  European,  or  fortified  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saigon.  The  latter,  with  its  fleet  of  vessels  riding  at  anchor  in  mid- 
stream, is  already  of  considerable  size.  Good  roads  have  been  con.vtructed  for  many 
miles  around,  and  there  are  barracks,  hospitals,  official  residences,  and  other  buildings 
for  public  purposes.  The  soil,  only  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  is 
abundantly  fertile,  and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar,  indigo, 
and  tobacco,  besides  rice,  the  principal  export.  Its  forests  contain  magnificent  timber, 
and  abound  in  vroods  rich  in  dyes.  Many  handsome  public  buildings  have  been  erected. 
There  is  a  naval  yard  and  arsenal,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on^  Pop.  estimated  at 
70,000. 

Saigon,  together  with  part  of  the  territory  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  Avas  taken  by 
the  French  in  i860.  Treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  concluded  Avitli  the  Anamite 
government,  in  1834,  provided  that  the  protectorate  of  the  six  provinces  of  Lower 
Cochin  China  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Fnince:  that  three  important  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Anam  should  be  opened;  and  that  a  space  of  9  kilometre*  on  the  shore  of  each 
port  should  be  conceded  to  the  French  for  the  establishment  of  factories:  that  French 
merc'!iants  and  missionaries  should  be  allowed  to  traverse  the  kingdom  of  Anam  without 
hindrance,  and  that  an  indemnity  of  100  millions  of  francs  should  be  paid.  In  1^67.  in 
consequence  of  fresh  aggressions,  encouraged  by  the  government  of  Anam,  the  French 
took  the  tou-u  of  Vinh-fcng,  and.  by  a  new  treaty,  added  three  other  provinces  to  their 
dominions,  which  now  extend  from  9'  5'  to  10^  n.  lat..  and  from  1  5^  to  107°  e.  long. 
Pop.  '73,  1. 527.000.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1873  was  14,500,000  francs.  The 
yearly  french  trade  amounts  to  about  60,000,000  francs. 

SAIL.  A  sail  is  an  expanse  of  canvas,  matting,  or  other  strong  material,  on  v.hich 
the  wind  may  exert  its  force  and  propel  the  vessel.  A  sail  is  extended  by  means  of  a 
mast  or  yard,  or  both.  It  may  be  of  various  shapes,  and  of  any  size,  acc^ording  to  the 
carrying  pover  of  the  vessel.  A  vessel  of  shallow  draught  or  of  narrow  beam  can  bear 
comparatively  little  sail;  while  a  vessel  of  proportionately  deep  draught  and  heavily 
ballasted — as  a  yacht — or  a  vessel  of  great  breadth  of  beam,  can  caiTV  sail  of  great  area. 
A  sail  acts  with  tlie  greatest  power  when  the  wind  is  directly  astern;  butit  can  be 
applied,  thouu;h  with  less  strength,  when  on  either  beam.  The  action  of  the  wind  on 
an  oblique  sail  is  a  good  example  of  the  resolution  of  forces.  See  Composition  .\nd 
Resolution  ok  Forces,  etc.     Let  TD,  fig.  1,  be  a  ship,  PAS  its  sail,  WA  the  direction 
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of  the  wind,  and  let  the  length  of  WA  rojircsont  the  prrssiim  of  tlio  wind  on  the  sail. 
AVA  Ciin  b(!  resolved  into  AB  perixMidicular  lo  the  sail, 
and  BW  pivrallcl  to  it,  tlic  hiltiu-  of  wiiicli  has  no  eU'ect  in 
pressinj;  on  llie  sail;  therefore  AD  is  tlie  elfective  pressure 
on  the  sail.  Were  the  vessel  round,  it  nonld  move  in  the 
direetiou  BA.  L('t  BA  be  resolved  into  (-'A  and  BC',  the 
former,  CA,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  keel  or  length 
of  tlie  vessel,  or  in  the  direction  CAD,  and  the  latter  per- 
pendicular to  it,  or  in  the  diiection  of  the  hreadlh.  The 
—     J  fornjcr  pressure,  CA,  is  the  only  pressure   that  moves  the 

vessel  forward,  the  oilier,  BC,  makes  it  move  sideways. 
From  the  form  of  the  vessel,  however,  tliis  latter  force,  BC,  produces  comparatively 
little  lateral  motion;  any  that  it  does  occasion  is  called  leeway.  It  results,  Iheretore,  tiiat 
with  the  wind  exerting'an  oblique  pressure,  the  actual  progress  will  be  to  the  power  of 
the  wind  only  as  CA  to  WA.  In  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean,  sails  arc  frequently 
made  of  strong  matting;  but  among  northern  nations,  and  for  ocean  navigation,  very 
strong  cloth,  or  canvas,  called  saiMoth,  is  usually  resorted  to.  It  is  woven  narrow;  and 
the  many  breadths  in  the  sail  are  joined  b}'  carefully  made  double  seams. 

Sails'are  nearly  always  either  Irianguh.r  or  quadrilateral,  but  not  necessarily  equi- 
angular. To  give  greater  strength,  a  strong  rope  or  cord  is  sewn  into  the  outer  edge  all 
round  the  sail ;  this  rope  has  eyes  in  it,  to  which  the  various  ropes  employed  in  con- 
nection witii  the  sail  are  fastened.  The  top  of  a  sail  is  its  liead ;  the  bottom,  iXafoot; 
and  the  sides  are  leeches;  the  upper  corners  are  termed  ear-ringx ;  the  lower  corners  of  a 
square  sail,  and  the  after  lower  corner  of  other  sails,  clews ;  the  front  lower  corner  of  a 
forcaud-at't  sail  is  the  i<ick.  The  ropes  from  the  lower  corners,  used  in  tightening  the 
sail  against  the  wind,  are  the  sheets. 

The  ;ail-i  of  n  ship  are  either  "  square"  or  "fore-and-aft."  The  square-sails — begin- 
ning from  below — arc  the  course,  the  topsail,  the  topgallant-sail,  the  royal,  and,  though 
very  rarel\'  used,  the  sky-semper.  Each  has  the  name  of  the  mast  on  which  it  is  set  pre- 
fixed, as  "fore-topsail,"  "main-royal, "etc.  The  square-sails  are  made  fast  by  their  heads 
to  yards,  the  foot  being  drawn  to  the  extremity  of  the  yard  below.  I"ore-aud-aft  sails 
are  th(!  spanker  or  driver,  extended  by  the  gaff 'at  its  head,  boom  at  its  foot,  and  mast 
on  its  fore-leech;  the  j<^///m//.-<,  which  arc  suspended  by  rings  to  the  stays,  and  ihc  jibs 
(q.v.).  In  a  three-masted  vessel  the  sails  of  most  im]K)rtance  arc  the  main-eour.se,  the 
spanker,  the  topsails,  the  fore-staysail,  and  the  jibs,  which  can  usually  be  all  distended 
to  the  full  without  taking  wind  from  each  other.  In  very  light  winds,  when  every  breadth 
is  of  consequence,  the  area  of  tin;  sails  is  increased  l)y  setting  the  studding-sails,  which  are 
oblong  sails  set  on  each  side  of  the  square-sails,  on  short  booms  run  out  beyond  the  yards 
of  the  latter. 

In  small  craft  aiuT  boats,  the  most  common  sail  is  a  higsail  (sec  Luoger),  which  is  a 
small  square-sail,  occasionally  sujiplemented  by  a  shoulder-of-mutton  (triangular)  sail  on 
a  sliorter  mast  at  the  stern.  Cutlers  or  sloops  cany  a  large  spanker,  with  n  topsail  of 
similar  shape,  and  jibs;  some  having  the  power  of  .setting  a  large  foursc  Avhen  the  wind 
is  astern ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  course  and  spanker  cannot  be  used  together.  A  schooner 
uses  the  same  .sails  as  a  cutter,  except  that  in  one  form  she  carries  a  square  topsail  and 
lopgallant-.sail  on  the  foremast. 

Sails  are  furnished  with  rows  of  short  ropes  for  the  purpose  of  reejlng  them,  when 
their  area  is  too  large  for  the  wind.  Tiie  effect  of  a  sail  is  increased  by  welting  it,  as  the 
pores  of  the  canvas  close  more  tightl}-  through  the  swelling  of  the  hemp. 

SAIL-CLOTH,  a  very  .stronij  fabric. woven  generally  with  linen  yarn,  but  in  America  it 
lias  been  nnde  wholly  of  cotton;  and  in  this  country,  under  Armitage's  jiatenf.  of  cotton 
and  linen  mixed.  Hair — s\ieli  as  of  the  ox,  horse,  and  deer — has  also  been  used,  under 
Taylor's  patent,  in  is:]2,  bul  without  success.  Linen  and  hempen  cloths  are  those  gen- 
erally used  in  ;dl  parts'of  I^urope. 

SAILINGS,  the  technical  name  in  navigation  for  the  various  modes  of  determining  the 
amount  or  direction  of  a  ship's  motion,  or  her  position  after  having  .^ailed  a  given  dis- 
tance in  a  t;iven  direction,  '{"he  dii-eetion  of  a  shijVs  motion  is  her  course,  and  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  angle  lietwecn  the  line  ol  direction  and  the  meri«iian;  the  length  of  her 
Yi\\\\\isi\.\\Q  distance;  the  distance  in  nautical  miles,  made  good  to  the  e.  or  w.,  is  the 
departure,  and  is  measured  along  a  parallel;  the  difference  of  latitude  is  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  intercepted  by  the  parallels,  one  of  which  passes  lli'rough  the  place  sailed  from, 
the  oilier  through  the  place  sailed  to;  and  i\\fi  difference  of  longitude  is  an  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  by  meridians  iiiroui.di  the  same  two  places.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  if  a  shi|)  sails  alonij;  a  meri<lian,  the  dilTerence  of  latitude  becomes  the  course,  and 
there  is  no  departure  or  dilTerence  of  longitude;  and  that  if  it  sails  along  a  parallel  the 
d<-parture  will  be  the  same  as  the  di.stance,  and  there  will  be  no  dilTerence  of  latitude. 
The  two  general  (jucstions  whicii  present  themselves  to  the  navigator  for  solution  are — 
1.  Given  the  course  and  disf;iiice  from  one  place  in  given  latitude  and  lonaitude  to 
another  place,  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  other;  and  2.  Given  the  latitude  and 
longituilc  of  two  places,  find  the  course  and  distance  from  the  one  to  the  otlier.  The  .sim- 
plest way  in  which  such  problems  can  be  solved  is  by  the  method  known  x\s  plane  sailing,  a 
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method,  however,  which  is  only  roughl}'  approximate,  assuming,  as  it  does,  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  is  a  plane;  it  is  cousequeutly  applicable  011I3'  to  fehoit  distauccs  and  low 
latitudes  where  the  meridians  are  nearly  parallel.  According  to 
"plane  sailing,"  the  elements  uf  a  ship's  path  are  represented  by  a 
right-angled  plane  triangle,  as  ABC  (tig.),  where  AB  is  the  distance, 
the  angle  BAC  the  course,  AC  the  dilference  of  latitude  (AC  being 
a  portion  of  a  meridian,  and  BC  of  a  parallel  of  latitude),  and  BC  the 
departure.  The  two  problems  given  above  are  in  this  method  merely 
simple  cases  of  the  resolution  of  a  right-angled  plane  triangle  (see 
TRiGO>HiM;ETRY),  for  if  the  course  and  distance  are  given,  the  d(f.  of 
lat.  =  distance  X  cos.  of  course,  and  dep.  =  dist.  X  sin.  of  course; 
■while  the  idea  of  dif.  uf  long.,  as  distinct  from  dep.,  is  cjuite  inadmis- 
sible, since  the  method  presupposes  that  the  ship  is  sailing  on  an 
alisolutely  flat  plain.  If  the  ship  does  not  stand  on  one  course,  but  changes  from  time 
to  time,  the  calculation  of  her  final  position  may  be  effected,  eitlier  by  the  previous 
method,  repeated  for  each  cliauge  of  course,  or  more  conveniently,  by  the  n-.etliod  of 
traverise sailing.  This  method  consists  in  the  resolution  of  a  ship's  course  and  distance 
into  two  couises  and  distances,  the  courses  being  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  lour 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass;  thus,  a  ship  which  has  sailed  s. w.-by-s.  for  24  m.,  has 
made  20  m.  of  southing,  and  13.o  m.  of  westing.  The  traverse  table  has  consequently  six 
columns,  the  first  containing  the  courses;  the  second,  tlie  corresponding  distances;  while 
the  third  and  fourth  contain  the  diiierence  of  latitude  for  each  course,  wliich.  if  n.,  is 
put  in  one  columu,  and  if  s.  into  the  other;  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns,  marked  respec- 
tively e.  and  w.,  contain  in  a  similar  manner  the  departure  for  each  course.  When  the 
table  has  betu  made  out  for  the  various  courses  and  di.^tances,  the  columns  of  dif.  of  lat. 
and  departure  arc  summed  up,  and  the  diiierence  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns,  gives  the  dif.  of  l;.t.  and  departure  between  the 
place  sailed  from  and  the  place  arrived  at,  from  which  the  cour.se  and  distai;ce  made 
good  can  be  calcuiated  as  before.  "When  a  current  interferes  in  any  way,  cither  by  aqcel- 
erating  or  retarding  the  ship's  motion,  its  effect  is  estiiuated  as  in  traverse  sailing,  as  if  it 
"weie  one  course  and  distance,  the  set  of  the  current  being  the  course,  and  its  diift,  i.e., 
its  rate  per  hour  multiplied  by  the  number  of  Isours  it  has-affected  the  ship,  the  distance. 

Paralkl  failing  luay  be  employed  when  a  ship  sails  between  two  places,  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  in  which  case,  if  her  head  be  kept  accurately  and  constantly  in  an  e.  or 
w.  direction,  the  will  describe  au  arc  of  the  parallel  bet\\eeu  the  two  places.  As  in  this 
sailing  the  departure  is  the  same  arc  of  the  parallel  that  the  difference  of  longitude  is  of 
the  equator,  the  dep.  (which  is  now  the  distance)  =  dif.  vflo)ig.  X  cos.  of  lat.  The  other 
elements  arc  found  as  in  plane  sailing. 

Middle  latitude  sailing  is  the  application  of  the  prir.ciple  of  parallel  sailing  to  the  case 
in  which  the  ship's  course  is  not  perpendicular  but  oblique  to  the  meridian;  it  is  merely 
an  approximate  method,  coming  verj' close  to  a  true  estimate  in  low  latitudes  for  any 
course,  and  in  all  latitudes  for  a  course  nearly  e.  and  w.  (i.e.,  one  in  which  the  distance 
is  large  a.s  compared  with  the  difference  of  latitude),  but  erring  widely  under  other  cir- 
cumsTances,  though  errors  may  be  diminished  as  much  as  we  please  by  dividing  the  dis- 
tance into  portions,  and  calculating  the  dif.  of  long,  for  each.  The  object  of  this  sailing 
is  to  deduce  the  dif.  of  long,  from  the  dep.,  and  rice  tend,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  departtire  has  been  luade  good  along  the  parallel  of  latitude  widch  is  equidistant 
from  each  extremity  of  the  course,  a  method  which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  give  u 
correct  result,  and  would  do  so  if  the  paiallels  of  latitude  increased  uniformly,  which 
tliey  do  not.  The  dep.,  when  laid  off  along  the  parallel  of  middle  latitude,  always  gives 
the'dif.  of  long,  too  small,  and  hence  tlie  limitations  above  noticed.  "When  the  latitudes 
are  of  the  same  name,  the  ndddle  latitude  is  half  their  sum:  but  when  of  contrary  names, 
it  is  better  to  find  the  dif.  of  long,  for  the  portion  on  each  side  of  the  equator  separately, 
the  two  middle  latitudes  being  respectively  half  the  latitude  of  the  place  sailed  from,  ami 
half  that  of  the  place  sailed  to.  The  formuhis  are  the  same  as  for  parallel  sailing  and 
plane  .'^ailing.  _ 

Mercator's  'sailing  is  a  perfect  method  of  obtaining  the  same  result  as  is  found  approxi- 
mately by  middle  latitude  sailing,  but  in  the  former  ea.«e  the  dif.  of  long,  is  found  from 
the  departure,  while  in  fids  method  the  difference  of  latitude  is  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  table  of  meridional  parts,  as  it  is  called,  is  necessary;  this  table  shows  the 
number  of  minutes  in  Mercator's  projection  (see  ]\Iap)  corresponding  to  (ach  degree  and 
minute  of  latitude  up  to  78°,  and  is  employed  as  follows.  The  latitude  sailed  from,  and 
that  reached,  beina;  known  or  found,  the  meridional  parts  for  each  are  obtained,  and  their 
difference,  if  the  latitudes  are  of  the  same  name,  or  sum  if  of  opposite  names,  gives  the 
dif.  of  lat.  We  have  then  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  the  dif.  of  lat.  and  dif.  of  long, 
forminsr  the  two  smaller  sides,  and  the  vertical  angle  representing  the  course,  AvhencC' 
dif.  if  long.  —  dif.  of  lat.  X  tan.  of  course.  This  sailing  is  the  one  most  generally  em]  loved 
by  navigators,  but  is  inferior  in  practice  to  middle-latitude  sailing,  in  the  cases  noticed 
under  that  head,  for  though  it  be  a  perfect,  and  the  other  merelj'an  approximate  method, 
yet  a  small  error  in  the  cour.se  (if  large),  or  in  the  dif.  of  lat..  becomes  greatly  magnified 
m  the  dif.  of  long. ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  a  considerable  error  in  departure  is 
lif.rdly  magnified,  and  a  large  error  in  the  course  (if  uearly  e.  and  w.)  becomes  imper- 
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ccptibK"  in  tho  dif.  of  lonsr.  It  is,  liowovor.  better  to  work  the  problem  aeoording  to 
,both  iiiL'liicKls,  and  then  estimate  llie  true  result  as  nearly  as  jiossible. 

Gnut  circle  miiliiu/  ^q.v.),  the  most  perfeet  of  all  methods  lor  liuding  a  sliip's  course, 
is  separately  nolieed.     See  also  SriiKKOc.UAPJi. 

The  obstaeles  that  inlcrt'eri'  with  the  eorreetiiessof  the  mariner's  ealctdations  are  chiefly 
those  which  all'eel  his  data,  the  course  and  distance,  the  more  imiiortanl  beiii^'  the  niag- 
nelic  (h'viation  of  the  eomijass  produeeil  by  the  attraction  of  the  ship,  errors  in  llie  esti- 
mated leewav  or  in  the  set  and  drift  of  currents,  etc. ;  all  of  which  re(pnre  to  be  taken 
into  account"  The  necessity  for  frequently  checking  the  dead-reckoiuuy  (q.v.),  by  means 
of  iUstroMomieal  observations,  is  sullicienlly  ai)pareut. 

SAIMrUI.     SeeSAPAJO. 

SAIN  FOIN,  or  Saintfoin,  Onobn/cln's  mtivn,  .1  plant  of  the  natural  order  Icf/uminoHiB, 
exihindrr  I'u pili'jniKU'fP.  of  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  hedt/snrtiiti  (see  Fkencii  Honeysuckle), 
hut  baviniT  one-seeded  pods,  which  are  marked  witli  wrinkles  or  pits,  and  are  more  or 
Mess  prii'kiy-toothed  at  the  margin.  It  is  a  spreading  perennial,  ab<mt  2  or  3  ft.  high, 
with  leaves  of  9  to  15  smooth  acute  leaflets,  and  spikes  of  beautiful  flesh  colored  flowers, 
stri.ateil  with  rose-reel,  on  long  stalks.  It  is  a  native  of  the  eontment  of  Europe  and  of 
the  s.  of  England,  and  is  much  cultivated  as  a  fodder-plant  iu  dry,  and_  particularly  in 
calcareous  soils,  to  which  it  is  adtniraldy  iidaptcd.  Its  cultivation  was  iulroduced  into 
England  in  lGr>l;  and  before  the  introduction  of  turnip-husbandry,  the  sliee[)farmers  of 
ihe  clialk  districts  depended  almost  entirely  upon  it,  as  they  still  do  to  such  a  degree  that 
iu  many  leases  there  is  a  stipulation  for  the  tenant's  leaving  a  certain  extent  of  laud  in 
sainfoiiV  It  is,  however,  a  very  local  crop,  being  scarcely  cultivated  on  any  but  the  most 
calcareous  soils,  where  nothing  else  is  nearly  equal  to  it,  although  it  lias  been  found  to 
succeed  well  on  any  soil  sufficiently  dry.  There  is  no  more  nutritious  fodder  than  sain- 
foin, whethiT  for  sheep,  oxen,  or  horses.  Even  the  dry  stems  of  a  crop  whicii  lias  pro- 
duced seed  are  n^adily  consumed  by  cattle,  if  cut  into  small  pieces.  Sainfoin  sometimes 
endures  for  10,  or  even  15  years  ontlie  same  land — more  generally  only  for  4  to  7  years; 
and  in  tlie  eastern  countiesof  P]ngland  it  is  often  sown  instead  of  clover  on  light  and 
gnincwhat  calcareous  sands  and  sandy  loams,  and  the  ground  is  plowed  again  in  two 
or  three  years. — The  name  .sainfoin  is  perhaps  rather  sang  fain,  from  the  blood-color  of 
the  flowers,  than  xaint-foia  (holy  hay). 

SAINT  AFFRIQUE.     See^AFFRiQUE,  Satnt,  ante. 

SAINT  ALBAN  HALL,  Oxford,  takes  its  name  from  Robert  de  St.  Alban,  a  citizen 
of  Oxford,  who  conveyed  the  building  to  the  nuns  of  Littlemore.  near  Oxford,  in  12-50. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  nunnery,  it  was  given  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  his  physician, 
George  Owen,  d.m.,  who  coi'.veyed  it  to  lord  Williams  of  Thame,  and  sir  John  Gresham. 
By  tlu'ir  assignees,  it  was  finally  transferred  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  Merton  col- 
lege, and  was  some  time  after  established  as  an  academical  hall.  Ti<e  principal  of  this, 
a.s  well  as  of  the  other  four  halls,  is  assisted  in  his  diilies  by  a  vice-principal  and  other 
ofii;:ers  a])pointeil  by  himself. 

SAINT  ALBANS.  See  Albans,  Saint.  (Other  names  beginning  with  F^ninf.  and  not 
given  under  that  word,  will  similarly  be  found  under  the  other  part  of  the  name.) 

SAINT  ALBANS,  a  city  in  Franklin  co.,  n.  Vt.,  U  m.  s.  of  the  Canada  line.  3  m. 
c.  of  lake  Cham]ilain,  59  m.  n.w,  of  Montpelier.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Central 
"Vermont  railroad  and  the  s.  terminus  of  the  Missisquni  railroad;  pop.  70.  6,000:  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  land  in  the  iniilst  of  a  fertile  a'j,-rieultiiral  region,  devoted 
largely  to  the  products  of  the  dairy;  3.")0  000  lbs.  of  Imtter  and  5,000  lbs.  of  cheese, 
valued  at  $110,000,  being  shipped  aumially,  principally  to  Boston.  TIk;  .^ccnery  is 
diversified;  it  has  several  sulphur  springs,  and  is  frequented  as  an  agreeable  suminer 
resort.  In  the  center  is  a  park  of  4  acres;  it  has  2  i)ublic  libraries,  water-works,  gas- 
works, a  court-house,  public  schools,  several  churches,  0  hotels,  2  national  banks,  a  sav- 
ings bank,  4  newspapers,  and  a  nunnery.  In  the  vicinity  are  quarries  of  calic;o  stone 
and  variegated  marble.  It  has  large  maiuifaetories  of  locomotives,  railroad  ears,  silicon 
steel  capped  rails,  marble,  and  agricultural  implements. 

SAINT  ALBANS,  IIakuikt  MELLON.  Duchess  of,  1775-1837.  She  was  a  success- 
ful actress  in  comedy,  who  married  Mr.  Coutts.  a  London  banker;  at  his  death  she  inher- 
ited a  great  estate.  In  1S27  she  married  the  didic  of  St.  Albans,  to  wdiom,  at  her  death, 
she  beiiueathed  .£10,000  yearly,  with  a  life  estate  in  a  jiortion  of  her  landed  property; 
but  most  of  her  property  was  left  to  the  granddaughter  of  her  first  hu.sband,  the  present 
baroness  Burdctt Coutt.s". 

SAINT  AMAND,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cher,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  tlmt  n.imc,  27  m.  s..s.e.  of  Bourgcs.     It  has  a  trade  in  iron.     Pop.  '76,  7,719. 

SAINT  AMAND,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Nord,  8  m.  n.w.  of  Valenciennes. 
The  town  contains  jiot  sulphur-springs;  and  lace,  claj'-pipes,  and  porcelain  are  manu- 
factured.    Pop.  76.  7.243. 

SAINT  ANDREWS.     Sec  ANnuEwp.  St. 

SAINT  ANDREWS,  a  t.  in  s.  New  Brunswick,  on  Passamaquoddy  ha)-;  pop.  '71, 
ISOO.     It  IS  the  terminus  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  railroad;  60  m.  s.w.  of  St. 
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Johns,  3  m.  from  the  state  line.  It  is  substantially  built  on  a  narrow  point  of  land;  on 
the  e.  the  bay,  on  the  w.  the  St.  Croix  river.  It  lias  an  excellent  harbor,  with  two  entrances. 
It  contaiuj'a  county  court-house,  5  churches,  public  schools,  2  banks,  the  U.  S.  con- 
sulate, a  custom-house,  several  hotels,  a  marine  hospital,  and  a  postal  sayings  bank.  It 
is  an  agreeable  summer  resort.  Principal  industries:  lumber,  ship-buildiug,  and  the 
fisheries. 

SAINT  ANTHONY,  jNIixx.     See  Minneapolis. 

SAINT  ANTHONY'S  FIRE.     See  Antony,  Saint. 

SAINT  ARNAUD.     See  Leroy. 

SAINT  AU  GITSTINE,  an  ancient  Spanish  t.  on  e.  coast  of  Florida,  is  built  on  ihe 
western  shore  of  an  estuary  2  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  160  m.  s.  of  Savannah.  It  enjoys  a 
mild  and  equable  climate,  and  is  a  resort  for  consumptive  invalids,  ll  was  foundc^d  in 
1565,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  Slates.     Pop.  'TO,  1717. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE  {ante),  city,  capital  of  St.  Johns  co.,  Fla.,  on  ^tlntanzas 
sound,  2  m.  w.  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  n.  end  of  Auas- 
tasia  island.  This  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States — tirst  settled  in  IhQ't  by  Menen- 
dez  de  Aviles,  a  Spanish  navigator,  wlio  with  1500  followers  arrived  off  the  coast  x\ug. 
28,  St.  Augustine's  day,  and  so  named  the  new  settlement  after  that  saint.  The  Indian 
town  of  Seloy,  or  Sefooe,  is  said  to  liavc  occupied  the  same  spot.  The  early  history  of 
the  city  was  a  bloody  one,  the  original  settlers  having  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  it 
against  the  Indians  and  against  French  and  Engiisli  adventurers.  Twice — in  1.586  by 
sir  Francis  Drake,  and  in  16G5  by  John  Davis,  a  pirate — tlie  city  was  captured  and  pil- 
laged. Still,  it  grew  slowly,  and  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  provinces  to 
Great  Britain,  in  1763,  it  numbered  some  3,000  inhabitants,  besides  a  garrison  of  2,500 
men;  but  it  was  then  partly  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  settlers;  and  the  last  census  (1870) 
rates  tiie  population  at  only  1717 — some  two-thirds  of  whom  are  of  Spanish  descent.  The 
population  in  1880  was  probably  a  little  over  2,200.  Tiie  principal  objects  of  interest  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  an  imposing  structure  in  the  ^loorisli  style,  erected  in 
1793;  fort  Marion  (originally  fort  San  Marco),  which  was  finished  in  1756,  after  nearly 
a  century  of  enforced  labor  by  Indian  slaves  and  Mexican  convicts;  and  the  U.  S. 
barracks,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  America,  originally  a  Franciscan 
convent.  Besides  these  there  are  two  convents,  a  custom-house,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Spanish  governors,  2  newspaper  oflaces,  2  public  schools,  a  number  of  hotels,  and  5 
churches  of  the"folIowiug  denominations:  Episcopal,  Presbyterian.  Roman  Catholic,  Bap- 
tist, and  Methodist,  the  hist  two  belonging  to  colored  congregations.  Along  the  e.  front 
of  the  cit}'  is  a  sea-wall  4  ft.  wide  and  about  a  mile  long,  erected  at  considerable  expcn.se 
by  the  U.  S.  government  in  1837-42,  which  is  used  as  a  promenade.  .  The  private  resi- 
dences are  mostly  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  constructed  of  a  material  calh'd  coquina 
rock,  a  conglomerate  of  shells  and  shell-lime,  of  which  there  are  extensive  quarries  on 
Anastasia  island.  To  many  of  them  are  attached  high-walled  gardens,  enriched  with  an 
abundance  of  tropical  fruits  and  llowers.  The  mildness  of  Ihe  climate  and  the  historical 
interest  of  the  place  draw  tn  it  every  winter  many  invalids  and  tourists,  sometimes 
10,000  in  a  sinsrle  .season.  The  harbor  is  good,  althougli  tlie  bar  at  its  mouth  prevents 
the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet.  Two  lines  of  sailing  vessels  run 
between  this  port  and  New  York.  There  is  railroad  communication  to  Tocoi,  a  landing 
on  the  St.  .Johns  about  15  m.  distant.  The  manufacture  of  Palmetto  straw  goods  is  the 
principal  industry. 

SAINT  AUSTELL,  a  small  t.  of  Cornwall,  13  m.  n  e.  of  Truro  by  railway.  Woolen 
goods  are  manufactured,  and  at  the  liay  of  Saint  Austell,  from  which  the  town  is  about 
a  mile  distant,  there  is  a  pilchard-fishery,  and  tin  and  copper  are  exported.  Pop.  '71, 
3,803. 

S\INT  BARTHOLOMEW,  island.     See  Bartholomew,  St.,  ante. 

SAINT  BEES,  an  ancient  village  of  Cumberland,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bay 
formed  by  St.  Bees  Hend.  It  is  4  m.  s.  of  Whitehaven,  and  about  10  m.  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  lake  district.  Saint  Bees  is  a  station  on  the  Whitehaven  and  Furness  Junc- 
tion raihvay.  The  pari-sh  is  very  large,  comprising  town  and  port  of  Whitehaven,  village 
of  Saint  Bees,  and  several  cha'pelries  and  town.ships.  The  village  of  St.  Bees  contains 
about  1,100  inhabitants.  According  to  tradition,  preserved  by  the  early  chroniclers. 
Saint  Bees  originated  in  a  nunnery  founded  here.  650  a.d.,  by  an  Irish  saint  named 
Bega,  of  whom  Sand  ford's  MS.  (in"  the  Dean  and  Chaitter  library,  Carlisle)  records  a 
ver}'  pretty  legend.  It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  in 
whose  time  we  find  that  Ranulph,  earl  of  Cumberland,  reconstituted  it  as  a  priory;  but 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  it  went  to  ruin.  The  institution  known  as 
Saint  Bees  College  was  established  in  1816  by  Dr.  Law%  then  bi-hop  of  Chester,  to 
.supply  a  systematic  training  in  divinity  to  young  men  desirous  of  ordination,  Avhose 
means  were  inadequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  university  education.  The  bishops 
of  the  province  of  York  had  previously  l)cen  compelled  to  ordain  a  number  of  such  men 
as  literates,  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  northern  benefices  not  securing  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  graduates.  A  portion  of  the  ruined  priory  of  Saint  Bees  was  fitted  up  by  the 
earl  of  Lonsdale  as  lecture-rooms,  library,  etc.     On  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop, 
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an  iiu'iimlu'iit  was  selected  for  the  perpetual  ciiney  of  Saint  Bees  (value,  £100  per 
uiiiuiiii)  by  llie  patron,  llic  carl  of  Lonsdale,  with  a  view  to  iiis  liuldinji'  the  jjosition  of 
prineipal  of  the  collej^e  in  connectiou  with  tlic  liviiiir.  'I'lie  priiieipal  ocleels  his  own 
fctalf  ul  leeturors.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  students — £10 
each  tt'rni.  Tlie  colle.i:;e  course  extends  over  two  years,  each  divided  into  two  terms, 
from  about  Jan.  28  to  May  r>,  and  Aug.  35  to  Dec.  5.  Duriui!;  this  period,  the  standard 
English  divinity  works,  with  the  Creek  Testament,  are  ehietly  studied,  and  the  com- 
position of  sermons,  etc.,  practiced.  The  students  reside  in  lodgings  in  the  village, 
\inder  the  control  of  the  prmcipal,  and  attend  the  service  daily  in  the  parisli  church,  the 
transcpls  of  which  were  restored  in  l!S.-),'j  for  their  acconirnodatiou.  A  new  lecture-room 
and  iil)rai'y  were  built  in  W<)o,  adjoining  the  ancient  structure.  Students  are  admitted 
at  the  age  of  2],  on  jiriHluciug  testimonials  of  chaiacler,  etc.,  satisfactory  to  tiie  princi- 
pal. Graduates  of  a  uinversity  wiiere  there  is  no  divinity  course  are  admitted  to  the 
second  year's  course  on  producing  their  diploma,  along  with  the  usual  testimonials  as  to 
their  titness  for  the  ministry.  Students  who  have  passed  the  course  are  not  now  con- 
fined to  the  northern  province,  as  was  the  original  design,  but  an;  admitted  into  most  of 
the  southern  dioceses.  The  average  number  of  students  in  the  college  is  about  100. 
Near  liie  church  is  an  endowed  grammar  school.  Saint  Bees  is  in  some  repute  as  a  sea- 
bathing place. 

SAINT  I5ERNARD,  a  parish  in  extreme  s.e.  Louisiana;  bounded  bj'  the  gulf  of 
Mexici),  the  Mississippi,  and  lake  Borgne,  on  the  s.e..  n.,  and  n.w.  respcciively:  about 
GoO  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,405 — 4,010  of  American  birth,  2,301  colored.  The  surface  is  low 
and  level;  sweet-potatoes,  sugar-cane,  and  molasses  are  the  staples.  Chief  town,  Saint 
Bernard. 

SAINT  BERNARD,    GREAT.     See  Beknaud,  Great,  St.,  ante. 

SAINT  BERNARD,  LITTLE.     See  Bernard,  Little,  St.,  a7ite. 

SAINT  CATH  EEINE'S,  an  incorporated  t.  of  the  province  of  Ontario  (formerly  Canada 
"Wisi),  Canada.  It  is  on  tlie  Wtlland  canal,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Welland  railway. 
The  town  is  very  flourishing,  and  has  large  manufactures  of  machinery  and  agricultural 
impienieuts.  'Ihe  surrounding  country  is  verj' picturesque.  The  -nell-known  mineral 
•well  of  Saint  Catherine's,  whose  water  is  of  great  value  as  a  remedial  agent,  sui)plies  on 
an  average  loO.UOO  gallons  a  day.  Of  these  waters,  a  large  quantity,  partially  evaporated, 
is  sent  out  through  the  country.  A  second  well,  similar  to  the  first,  is  also  in  use. 
Saint  Callicrine's  has  been  called  the  Saratoga  of  British  America.  Its  hotels  are  equal 
to  any  in  the  province.  Saint  Catherine's  is  33  m.  to  the  s.  of  Toronto,  and  12  ni.  from 
Magiu-a  Falls.     Pop.  '71,  7,864. 

SAINT  CII.VTaLES,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana,  s.  of  lake  Pontchartrain;  bounded 
on  tli(!  s.e.  by  lake  Washa,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  river;  on  the  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
and  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  railroads;  about  350  sq.m.;  pop.  80,  7,161 
— 5, TGI  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Principal  productions  are 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar-cane.     Co.  seat,  St.  Charles. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a  co.  in  e.  Missouri,  adjoining  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
the  ^lississippi  and  Copper  rivers,  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Missouri  river;  traversed  by  the 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  ndlroad;  about  550  sq.m.  pop.  '80,  23,060 — 2,410 
colored.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  and  well  wooded.  Bituminous  coal  is  found. 
The  soil  is  feitile.  The  priucii)al  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oals,  and  live  stock.  Co. 
seat,  Saint  Charles. 

S.MNT  CHARLES,  a  citv,  the  co.  seat  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  ]\Iis>ouii,  and  on  the  St.  Louis,  Kan.sas  Cit)^  and  Northern  railroad;  pop.  '70,  5,570. 
The  ciiy  has  a  fire  and  a  police  department,  gas,  etc.  It  has  churches,  schools,  banks, 
an  insurance  company,  4  newspapers,  St.  Charles  college,  Lindenwood  college  for  girls, 
and  tiic  Roman  Catholic  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Tlie  m.anufacturing  interests  are 
extensive,  including  a  bridge-])uilding  establishment,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  a 
porkpacUing  establishment,  a  car-manufactory,  flour-nulls,  woolen-mills,  cooper-shops, 
manufactories  of  tobacco,  furniture,  plows,  etc.  A  bridge  of  iron,  6,535  ft.  long,  with 
7  spans,  crosses  the  Missouri  at  this  point;  finished  in  IS'71  at  a  cost  of  $1,750,000. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  co.  in  n.c.  central  Alabama;  drained  by  the  Cahav.ba  and  Coosa 
rivers,  tlu;  latter  its  s.e.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
road; 050  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,463—14,425  of  American  birth,  2,838  colored.  Surface 
broken,  and  in  ^rcat  part  woodland;  cotton,  corn,  grass,  and  pork  are  the  staples. 
Bituminous  coal  is  found.     Co.  .seat,  Ashville. 

S.MNT  CLAIR,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Illinois;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
watered  liy  Kaskaskia  river.  Silver  and  Richland  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, tlie  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute,  the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern,  the  Illi- 
nois and  Si.  Loui.s,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Belleville  and  Southern  railroads;  aliout  660  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80.  61,850—45.870  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
The  principal  i)roductions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.    Coal  is  found.    Co.  seat,  Belleville. 

S.VINT  CL.V.IR,  a  co.  in  (!.  Michigan,  bounded  on  the  c.  by  lake  Huron  and  the  St. 
Clair  river,  on  the  s.  by  kike  St.  Clair;  watered   by  Black  and  Bell  rivers  and  Mill 
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creelv,  crossed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Chicago  and  lake  Huron  railroads;  about 
800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4j,rJ7 — 29,021!  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolliug  and 
heavily  woodetl.  The  soil  i:i  ihc  s.  U  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  and  "wool.     Co.  scat,  St.  Clair. 

SAIXT  CLAIR,  a,  co.  in  s.v,\  IMissouri,  drained  by  the  Sac  and  the  Osage  rivers, 
and  Warbleau  creek,  traversed  L/  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Teyns  railroad;  about  670 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  14,157 — 113,870  o'f  American  birth.  The  surface  is  prairie  or  woodland. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  oats,  and  live  stock.  Co.  seat, 
Osceola. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  city  in  s.e.  Michigan,  incorporated  1858;  on  the  Michigan,  Mid- 
land and  Canada,  and  the  Chicago,  Saginaw  and  Canada  railroads;  pop.  '80,  1923.  It 
is  48  m.  n.e.  of  Detroit,  12  m.  s.  of  Port  Huron,  opposite  Courtright  on  the  St.  Clair 
river.  It  has  5  churches,  public  schools,  2  banks,  G  steam  bricli-yards,  2  ship-yards,  and 
manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  woolen  goods,  machinery,  carriages,  ale.  and  beer.  It 
contains  2  hotels  and  a  newspaper  ollice,  and  has  a  large  interest  in  hay-shipping. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  borough  in  Schuylkill  co.,  Penu.,  on  Mill  creek,  antl  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  railroad;  pop.  '70,  5,726.  It  stands  on  flat  ground,  inclosed  by 
hills  fi.dl  of  anthracite  coal,  near  which  are  inmiense  coal-works.  There  are  churches, 
newspapers,  schools,  a  blast-furnace,  a  manufactory  of  shovels,  etc. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  Artiior,  1734-1818;  b.  at  Thurso.  Caithnes.sshire,  Scotland;  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  joined  the  British  army  as  an  ensign,  and,  iu 
1758,  came  to  Americi  wnth  admiral  Boscawen;  served  with  distinction  under  Amherst 
at  Louisburg,  and  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec;  resigned  his  commission  in  1762,  and  held 
various  civil  oihces  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  when  he  joined  the  colonial 
array  with  the  ranlc  of  col.  Promotion  lapidly  followed  upon  his  gallant  services  at  the 
battles  of  Three  Rivers,  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  until  in  1777  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  maj. gen.,  and  placed  in  command  at  Ticonderoga.  That  point  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render lo  Burgojnie,  and  althougli  acquitted  of  all  blame  by  court-martial,  his  conse- 
quent unpopularity  lost  him  his  command.  Remaining  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer  he 
again  rose  to  important  positions,  distinguishing  hira,self  under  Washington  in  the  cam- 
paign which  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  afterward  under  Greene.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  1785-87,  becoming  its  president  in  tlie  latter 
year.  In  1788  he  was  made  the  first  governor  of  the  Northwest  territory,  which  position 
he  held  until  1803.  Meanwhile,  becoming,  in  1791,  commander-in-cliief  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  jMiariii  Indians,  which  ended  in  the  dis- 
astrous rout  of  his  forces.  A  committee  of  investigation  appointed  by  congress  exon- 
erated him,  but  he  resigned  his  command  in  ISlay,  1792.  His  last  years  were  spent  in 
poverty  and  obscurity. 

SAINT  CLOUD,  a  city  in  central  Minnesota,  on  the  St.  Paul  and  raciiic  railroad,  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  St.  Paul;  pop.  '70,  2,080.  It  is  the  co.  seat  of  Stearns  co., 
75  m.  from  St.  Paul,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  a  few  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Sauk  river,  and  3  ra.  below  Sauk  rapids.  It  is  built  on  a  high  bluff,  com- 
manding a  line  view  of  the  river,  and  is-  the  seat  of  the  state  normal  school.  It  has  a 
public  library,  a  fine  brick  court-house,  7  churches,  4  newspapers  (1  German),  and  3 
banks.  The  rapids  furni.sh  valuable  water-power,  which  is  utilized  by  the  munufacturo 
of  lumber,  flour,  Avagons,  iron,  brass,  and  marble.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  grain  and 
stock-raising  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  beds  of  granite,  which  is  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago.    In  the  season  steamers  run  fromt'ais  place  to  t!ie  falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

SAIITT  CSOIX,  an  American  river,  called  also  thePassamaquoddy,  which,  flowing  out 
of  Grand  Like,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Mai:ie,  runs  c.s.e.  75  m.  to  Passamaquoddy  bay, 
and  forms  a  portion  of  tiie  boundary  between  the  LTnited  States  and  New  Brunswick. 

SAINT  CROIX,  a  river  of  Wisconsin,  rising  near  the  the  w\  end  of  lake  Superior  in 
Douglas  CO.,  and  emptying  into  t!ie  MLssissippi  about  38  m.  below  St.  Paul.  Its  course 
is  s.w.  and  s.,  and  for  a  part  of  its  length,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  There  are  several  waterfalls,  and  near  its  mouth  the  river  exi>an(l3  to  form 
St.  Croix  lake,  33  m.  long  and  4  wide.     The  length  of  the  stream  is  about  200  miles. 

SAINT  CROIX,  a  co.  in  w.  Winconsin,  adjoinino;  Minnesota;  bounded  w.  by  the 
St.  Croix  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches;  travers(>d  bv  tlie  North  Wisconsin  and  the 
West  Wiscon.sin  railroads;  72!)  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  18,956—13,130  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  hilly  but  fairly  fertile;  wheat,  hay,  oats,  cattle,  and  lumber  are  the  staples. 
Co.  seat,  Hudson. 

SAINT  DOMIITGO.     See  Hayti. 

SAINT  DOMIITGO  BAEK.     See  Caeibbee  Baek. 

SAINTE  BEUVE,  Cn.-VRLES-AuGDSTiN,  a  French  poet  and  critic  of  great  eminence, 
\vas  b.  at  Boulognc-sur-Mer,  on  Dec.  23,  1804.  His  father,  who  died  two  montlis  before 
his  birth,  wa^  principal  des  droits  reunis  at  tiiat  port.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  superior 
character  and  intellio'cnce,  was  by  family  orii^inally  English,  and  through  lier  the  boy 
early  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  Englisli  language  and  literature.  He  was  educated 
at  an  institution  of  his  native  place,  and  afterward  at  the  college  Charlemagne  in  Paris. 
U.  K.  XIIL— 3 
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Oil  U'jiviiiij;  collc-xc,  thoiicrli  his  Lent  toward  litorntiiro  was  already  prononnced,  he  waSsliy 
of  c'omiiiiliiiiir  liimsi'lt'  to  it  as  a  jMol'cs.-ioii,  and  bctooii  liiinsilt  to  liie  study  of  medicine 
and  Jinatoiiiy.  Slioriiy  he  obtained  a  situation  at  tlie  hospital  St.  Louis.  Here  lor  some 
tinu-  he  \vo:k"d  steadily;  but  his  spare  lime  was  occupi(;d  with  literature;  and  Ids  articles 
contributed  to  tiie  (r'AVM' on  topics  of  history,  philosophy,  and  crilicnsin,  allracled  atten- ' 
tion.  and  in  itarticular  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  M.  Joullroy. 
AVhile  he  was  thus  wavering  between  literature  and  the  claims  of  u  profession  distasteful 
to  him,  Victor  IIuj;o's  Odex  et  lialhtdcH  wcyq  published,  and  the  impression  made  upon 
lam  by  this  work,  of  which  he  wrote  an  enthusiastic  critique,  seems  to  have  delerniined 
1dm  finally  to  a  life  exclusively  literary.  He  gave  up  his  situation  at  the  hospital,  and 
jitlached  himself  to  Le  Cenacle,  along  with  Alfred  de  IMusset,  the  two  Deschanips,  and 
others  of  the  so-called  Romantic  school.  Shortly,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Tnhlcau  Jlis 
toriquc  et  Critique  de  la  IWaie  Fni/iraifie,  (lu  X\'L"  iSiecle  (1828 — afterward  enlarged  in 
ed.  1843),  which  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  critics  of  the  time. 
His  next  work,  Les  Poesies  de  Joseph  Delonne,  though  somewhat  coolly  received  by 
the  pulilic,  brought  him  what  perhaps  plea.sed  him  better  than  any  ajiplause  of  the 
multitude,  the  emphatic  approval  of  Beiunger  and  others  of  the  literary  guild.  l,es 
CviixiilalionH,  publislied  in  lb30,  was  considerably  more  successful  in  hitting  the  taste  of 
tljc  public.  On  the  cessation  of  Lc  Ceiutcle,  after  the  revolution  of  IHoO,  Saiiite-Beuve 
attached  himself  to  the  Gl^>be;  and  subsequently  he  wrote  nuich  in  the  liecue  den  Dcu.v 
Moiidcs,  the  Aatioudl,  and  the  Conatitutionncl.  In  ISo-i  appeared  his  Volvpte,  u  work 
curious  as  a  study  of  moral  pathology,  but  more  curious  than  pleasing;  and  in  1840  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Hmtoirc  de  Port  Royal,  a  work  whicli,  in  1860,  he  com- 
pleted in  live  volumes.  Ou  Feb.  37,  1845,  he  received  the  most  distinguished  mark  of 
honor  which  can  fall  to  a  Frenchman  of  letters,  by  his  election  to  be  a  member  of  the 
academy.  In  ly.lO  he  began  to  issue,  in  the  pages  of  the  Con  slit  utio  unci,  the  famous 
series  entitled  Causeries  de  Lundi,  the  most  delightful  of  all  his  works,  and  that  by  which 
he  is  most  widely  known.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  became  connected 
with  the  Moniteur,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  poetry  at  the  college  de  France. 
Of  this  appointment  some  fruits  are  before  the  world  in  his  IJEtude  sur  Virgile,  pub- 
lished in  1857.  In  1865  he  was  called  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate.  lie  died  Nov., 
1869. 

As  a  poet  Saiule-Beuve,  despite  the  fine  talent  he  displayed,  never  succeeded  in  becom- 
ing popular,  nor  can  very  high  rank  be  accorded  him.  But  as  critic,  lie  was  "himself 
alone."  antl  his  place  is  by  comm;  n  consent  in  the  very  fore-front  of  French  literature. 
His  sympathies  were  wide  and  witholic;  in  delicacy  of  perception,  and  subtlety  of 
refined  analysis,  he  was  almost  without  a  rival;  his  style  is  piquant,  lively,  fascinating, 
instinct  wi:h  individual  expressiveness;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  felicity  Avitli  which 
the  interest  of  criticism  proper  is  combined  in  his  sketches  with  that  of  anecdotic 
biograph}'. 

Of  his  works  not  already  clanced  at,  the  following  only  need  be  mentioned:  Poesies 
CompUtcH  (184());  Critiques  et' Portrait  m  Litterairc.i  (18a2-:30);  Portraits  Litfrraircs  (l^U); 
Portraits  Contemporains;  Causcries  de  Lundi  {'[Sai-rjl);  Noureaux  Lundis  (1863);  Souve- 
nirs et  I/i discretions.  Le  Diner  dii  Vendredi-Saint  (1872).  A  selection  from  the  Causeries 
de  Lundi  has  been  translated  into  English,  with  an  introduction,  under  the  title  English 
Portraits  (1875). — See  C.  A.  Saints-Beuve,  sa  Vie  et  scs  CEuvres,  by  D'llaussonvi'de  (1875); 
and  an  article  in  No.  281  of  the  Quart.  liev. 

SAINTE-CLAIRE  DEVILLE,  Hf-nri  Etienne,  French  chemist,  was  b.  Mar  ,  1818,  at 
St.  Thomas,  ^\'e.^t  Indies,  and  was  educated  in  France.  On  quitting  college,  he  con- 
'Btructed  at  his  own  cost  a  chemical  laboratruy,  and  for  nine  years,  Avithout  master  and 
without  pupils,  devoted  himself  to  patient  studies  and  skillful  researches.  In  1844  he 
was  commissioned  to  organize  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  Besan(;on.  of  which,  in  the  foL 
lowing  year,  he  was  appointed  dean  and  professor.  In  1851  he  succeeded  M.  Balard  in 
the  chair  of  chemistrj'  in  the  ecole  normale.  Since  1853  he  has  supplied  the  place  of  M. 
Dumas  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  Paris.  In  1861  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  of  the  institute,  in  ]ilace  of  M.  Berthier  in  the  section  of  mineralogy. 

Saiiite-Claire  Deville',^  earliest  inv<>stigalions  relate  to  difTerent  essences  and  resins,  and 
the  most  important  are  in  the  department  of  mineral  chemistry.  In  1849  he  made  known 
the  mode  of  preparation  and  the  properties  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  a  compound  whose 
existence  had  been  up  to  that  date  ignored.  In  1852  he  jiublished  an  important  paper 
on  metallic  carbonates  and  their  combinations;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  new  method 
of  mineral  analysis,  known  as  the  middle  way,  in  which  he  propo.ses  the  exclusive 
emplovment  of  gases  and  volatile  reagent.s,  against  the  errors  arising  from  the  use  of 
the  filter. 

.Mioiit  the  same  time  he  began  his  researches  into  aluminium,  a  metal  discovered  in 
1827  by  "\V51iler  of  Gftttingen,  but  still  very  imperfectly  known,  and  set  forth  its  special 
properties.  Being  commissioned  by  Louis  N(%poleon  to  seek  the  l)est  method  of  obtain- 
ing aluminium  at  a  low  jirice,  he  made  numerous  experiments,  jointly  with  M.  Debray, 
in  the  factory  at  Javel;  and,  after  some  months,  succeeded  in  producing  ingots  of  the 
mHal.  which  were  shown  in  the  exposition  universelle  of  1855.  The.se  expenment.s,  and 
the  properties  of  aluminium,  have  been  described  by  Saiulc-Claire  Deville  in  scientific 
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periofllcals;  and  among  his  later  papers  are — on  the  "Three  Jfolccular  States  of  Sili- 
ciuni;"  on  the  "^Metallurgy  of  Platina;"  on  the  "Density  of  Vapors  at  very  High  Tem- 
jieratures;"  on  the  "  Measurement  of  High  Teiniiei'atures-"  on  the  "  I'ermeability  of 
Iron  to  Ga-^f'S  at  a  High  Temperature;"  on  the  "Phenomena  of  Dissocintion  iu  Homo- 
genous Flames;"  and  on  the  "Industrial  Preparation  of  Alumium  and  its  Compounds." 
These  pai)e(s  are  published  in  the  Memoires  and  Vomptex  liendus  of  tiie  academic  des 
sciences  de  I'institut,  and  iu  the  Aiinales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phydque. 

SAINTE  GENEVIEVE,  a  co.  in  n.  Mississippi,  adjoining  Illinois;  drained  by  tlie 
Mississippi  river,  its  n.e.  boundary,  and  by  Saline  creek;  al)out  500  sq.m. ;  pop. '70,  8,884 
— 7,2US  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  fertile  in  the  valleys;  wlicet,  nuts. 
corn,  cattle,  and  pork  are  the  staphs.  Limestone,  copper,  and  marble  are  found, 
Co.  seat,  St.  Genevieve. 

SAINTE-MAKGUERITE.     See  Lertns  Islands,  ante. 

SAINTE  MAKIE-AUX-MINES  (Ger.  Mnrkirch),  a  t.  of  Germany,  in  Alsace,  on  the  Liep- 
vrette,  12  m.  n.w.  of  Colmar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains.  It  fr.rmerly  owed  its 
jirosperily  to  its  silver  mines,  but  these  are  no  longer  worked.  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  cotton  fabrics  of  various  kinds,  paper,  and  cherry-brandy.  Pop.  '71,  12,819;  '76, 
11,673. 

SAINTES,  an  old  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Charentelnfevicure.  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chareute,  43  m.  s.e.  of  La  Rochelle.  In  ancient  tunes  this  town,  tinder  the 
name  Oi  Maliolanuin,  ■•vas  the  capital  of  the  Santones,  from  -whom  the  subsequent  jircyince 
derived  the  name  of  Saiutonge.  It  contains  interesting  Roman  len.ains,  as  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheater,  circus,  etc.     Pop.  '76,  11,150. 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  a  co.  in  e.  Arkansas;  drained  by  the  St.  Fnincis  and  Languille 
rivers;  traversed  by  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  railroad;  625  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,389 — 
8,255  of  American  birth,  3,468  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  fertile;  wheal,  cotton, 
tobacco,  corn,  and  pork  are  the  staples.     Co.  seat,  Forrest  City. 

SAINT  FRANCIS  RIVER,  in  Arkansas,  rises  at  the  base  of  Iron  mountain  in  IMis- 
eouri,  is  the  boundary  between  Arkansas  and  Missouri  for  a  little  distance,  tlows  through 
n.e.  Arkansas,  and,  after  a  course  of  450  m.,  empties  into  the  Mississippi. 

SAINT  FRANQOIS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri;  drained  by  (he  St.  Francis  nnd  Big 
rivers;  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moutdaiu,  and  Southern  railroad;  440  sq.m,; 
pop.  'SO,  13,82;j— 12,739  of  American  birth;  653  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  heavily 
wooded.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile;  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  are  staples;  but  the 
chief  export  is  iron,  of  which  valuable  mines  are  found  in  Iron  mountain.  Lead  is  also 
found.     Co.  teat,  Farmington. 

SAINT  GEORGE'S  ENSIGN  is  the  distingni.shing  flag  of  the  British  navy.  It  consists- 
of  a  red  cross  on  a  wliite  field,  with  a  union-jack  in  the  dexter  chief  corner.  Formerly 
it  was  usual  that  an  adnural,  vice-adnural,  or  rear-admiral  should  have  his  Aug  red, 
white,  or  blue,  according  to  the  squadron  to  which  he  belonged.  By  a  regulation  of 
1864,  this  old  custom  was  altered;  the  squadrons  are  abolished,  and  the  white  St. 
Georue's  ensign  is  the  badge  of  all  ships  in  the  navj-.  The  red  and  blue  ensigns  aie 
now  left  to  government  vessels — not  being  ships  of  war — and  merchant  vessels  respec- 
tively. The  ensign  is  borne  at  the  peak,  or,  in  harbor,  on  a  flag-staff  at  the  stern;  in 
boats,  the  latter  is  the  only  mode  of  flying  it.  A  full-dress  ensign  is  the  larg-est  flag 
used,  being  often  but  little  smaller  than  the  quarter-deck  of  the  chip  which  hoists  it. 

SAINT  GERMAIN,  Cottnt  de,  b.  18th  c. ;  in  what  country  is  unknown.  He  came 
to  Paris  in  1840  with  the  marquis  de  Belle  Isle.  He  soon  became  famous  for  his 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences,  his  powers  of  conversation,  and  his  apparent 
great  wealth.  He  is  said  to  have  given  anecdotes  implying  acquaintance  with  jiersons 
who  were  dead  generations  before  his  time.  Kis  character  and  career  were  mysterious 
throughout.     It  is  supposed  that  he  was  a  spy  in  some  governmental  employ. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  an  eleva- 
tion oi)  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  14  m.  by  railway  w.n.w.  of  Paris.  It  contains  three 
handsome  squares,  a  paiish  church,  with  a  monument  erected  by  George  IV.  over  the 
remains  of  James  II.,  several  learned  and  other  societies,  and  some  factories.  Pop.  '76, 
16,978. 

Saint-Germain-en-Laye  had  its  origin  in  a  monastery  built  by  king  Robert  in  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  c. .  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  was  surrountled  by  the  forest 
of  Lyda  (Lai/e).  and  dedicated  to  St.  Germain.  The  town,  as  well  as  the  roj-al  chateau, 
which  was  built  either  during  the  reign  of  king  Robert,  or  soon  after,  was  sacked  by  the 
Engli.sh  in  1346,  in  1419.  and  in  1438.  At  Saiut-Germain-en-Laye  the  marriage  of  Fian- 
cis  I.  was  celebrated,  and  this  king  rebuilt  the  chateau  in  1547.  From  before  the  time 
of  Philii)pe-Auguste,  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Frentth 
court  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  but  Loins  XIV.  tran.sferre<l  the  court  to  Versailles, 
and  from  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  declined.  Later  the  cliStean 
of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  was  as^signed  b}'  Louis  XIV.  as  the  residenc(!  of  the  dethroned 
James  II.  of  England,  and  here  in  exile  that  monaneii  held  his  morose  court,  devoting 
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almost  tlic  whole  clay  to  religious  observanees.  Tlie  cliuteaii  is  now  used  as  barracks 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  forest  of  Sairit-Gerniain-on-L;iye  conij)riye.s  lU,y73  English 
acres. 

SAINT  HELENA,  a  parish  in  e.  Louisiania,  adjoining  Mississippi,  watered  by  the 
Amite  and  Tiekfaw  rivers,  and  Natalbany  creek ;  about  4ti()  sq.ni.;  poj).  ',S0,  7.504 — 
4,178  colored.  The  suif:iee  is  rolling,  and  niostl)'  woodland.  The  soil  ulong  iIk;  slieam.s 
is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  culton,  wool,  and  callle.  Co.  seat, 
Grecnsbnrg. 

SAINT  HELENS,  a  municipal  borough  of  Lancashire,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
IVIers.y,  \i\  m.  n.e.  of  Preseot  l)y  railway.  It  is  a  straggling,  ill-built,  but  lliriving  town, 
with  an  e.xlensive  trade  in  coal,  and  containing  plaie-glas-;,  copper,  botile,  and  other 
works.  The  town  also  contains  potteries,  breweries,  tau-vards,  iron  and  brass  foundries. 
Pop.  '1)1,  lS,;5i)o;  '71,  40,184. 

SAINT  HELIERS,  capita!  of  .Jersey  (q.v.),  the  chief  of  the  channel  i.slands,  is  situated 
on  the  s.  shore  t)f  the  island,  and  on  the  e.  side  of  ISt.  Aubin  bay.  iat.  49'  IT  n.,  long.  3" 
C  west.  It  is  defended  hy  Elizabeth  castle,  on  a  rocky  island  off  the  shore,  approached 
by  a  causeway  at  low  water,  and  by  fort  Regent,  on  the  s.e.  side  of  the  town,  builtabout 
180 J,  on  ascar|)ed  granite  rock,  at  an  enormous  e.\pen>e.  In  tlie  year  18o7a  great  extea- 
sion  of  the  h:irbor  works  was  found  to  be  necessary.  At  spriti;^  tides,  the  water  rises  40 
feet.  Victoria  college — a  handsome  editice,  built  on  an  eminence,  in  18r)l — the  hospital, 
the  theater,  and  the  churches,  are  the  caief  buildings.  The  area  of  the  towu  has  rapidly 
increased  within  recent  j-ears.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  England,  l^'rance,  and 
lu  Jia.     Pop.  of  town  and  parish  '71,  30,756,  including  a  garrison  of  upward  of  500  men. 

SAINT  HYACINTHE,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  dominion  of  Canada,  having  the  Riche- 
lieu river  for  its  w.  boundary;  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway;  26li  sq.m.;  pop. 
'71,  18,310.  It  is  drained  by  the  Richelieu  and  Yamaska  rivers,  the  latter  fca-ming  its  c. 
boundary.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  has  manufactures  of 
Woolen  iroods,  wooden  ware,  lace,  iron  castings,  organs,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  Co.  seat 
Saint  Ilyaciuthe. 

SAINT  HYACINTHE,  a  city  in  s.w.  Quebec,  dominion  of  Canada,  oa  the  w.  bank 
of  the  river  Yamaska,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  raihv.iy;  pop.  '71,  3,743  in  the  city  pro- 
per; in  the  pirish  of  Saint  Hyncintln,  2,581,  and  in  Saint  Hyacinthe  le  Confesseur,  788. 
It  is  35  m.  n.e  of  Montreal,  and  has  daily  communication  by  ste.iml)o.it  with  St.  Cesaire 
on  the  river  33  m.  ab:)ve.  The  river  'n  here  crossed  hy  4  lOn:;  brid  jes.  It  contains  a 
court  hou^e,  an  academy,  a  city  hall  and  m  u'ket,  and  a  R)ti:i;i  Catholic  cathedral.  It 
13  the  seat  of  Saint  Hyacinthe  college,  having  a  finj  edlHee  700  ft.  long.  It  is  the  see  of 
abis'iop,  and  has  a  bishop's  palaca,  a  hospital,  and  a  convent  of  gray  nuns.  It  has  3  • 
baidcs.  seviiral  hotels,  3  newspapers,  and  a  monthly  m-igazine,  1  weekly  in  English,  the 
rest  in  the  French  language.  It  i^  the  center  of" an  active  trade,  and  has  imoorlant 
mmufactures;  liie  leading  indu.'^tries  being  the  manufacture  of  mill  machinery,  leather, 
lace,  boots  and  shoes,  woolen  goods,  etc. 

SAINT  IGNATIUS'S  BEANS.  See  Ignatius  (St.)  Brans,  anU;  Nux  Vomica. 
ante. 

SAINTINE  (the  pseudonym  of  Joseph  Xavier  Bonif.'>lCe),  1798-1865;  b.  Paris;  pub- 
lished in  1823  a  collection  of  poems  of  some  merit.  He  won  in  1837  the  Mouthyon 
prize  by  hisstory,  Piccidn,  the  most  popuhir  of  his  novels.  He  published  in  coujuuciion 
with  Scribe  and  other  dramatists,  more  than  200  plays. 

SAINT  IVES,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Corn- 
Avall,  jjcauiif  dly  situated  on  the  n.e.  shore  of  the  bay  of  the  snnn;  name,  with  an  outlook 
on  the  Bristol  channel,  about  10  m.  n  n.e.  of  Penzance.  It  is  a  very  old  and  pictur- 
esipie  town;  its  chin-ch,  a  granite  building  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  c,  stands  on  the 
beach,  and  is  reached  by  the  spray  in  rough  weather.  Its  harbor  admits  vessels  of  200 
tons.  Saint  Ives  is  the  head-q\iarters  of  the  pilchnrd  fishery.  In  the  vicinity  are.sp%-eral 
important  tin  and  copper  mines.  Pop.  '71  of  i^arliaTnentary  borough,  which"  returns  one 
nicnihcr  to  parliamenl,  10,034. 

SAINT  IVES,  a. small  market  t.  of  England,  in  llunlingdonshire,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Onse,  6  m.  e.  of  Huntingdon.  A  very  large  weekly  cattle  iitid  corn  market 
is  lit  11  here.     Brewing  nnd  m;dlingare  the  chief  branches  of  industry.     Pop.  '71,  3,248. 

S.\IXT  JACOB,  a  Swiss  hamlet  a  mile  s.  of  Bnsle,  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  great  bat- 
tle in  1844  between  1600  Swiss  !\nd  a  much  larger  French  force.  The  Swiss  fought  for 
ten  hours,  and  slew  three  times  their  mnuber.  but  were  themselves  all  destioyecrexcept 
ten  men.  The  place  is  known  as  the  Sicm  Thcrmopylof,  and  the  wine  of  the  iieighbor- 
liood  is  called  Schireizfr  blut,  or  Swiss  blood. 

S.MNT  JAMES,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana,  bounded  by  lake  iMaurepas  on  the  n.e.; 
drained  by  the  Mi-sissippi;  on  the  New  Orlean.s.  Mobile,  and  Texas  railroad;  about  325 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,714— 9,S64  colored.  The  surface  is  level.  The  .«oil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  molasses,  and  sugar.  Capital, 
Convent. 
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SAINT  JAMES  OF  THE  SWORD,  a  military  order  in  Spain,  first  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  11.,  king  of  Leon  and  Gallicia.  In  tlie  first  instance  it  was  organ- 
ized with  a  view  to  stopping  the  inroads  of  the  Moors,  and  its  members  pledg-ed  tliem- 
selves  to  secure  tlie  safety  of  the  roads.  They  entered  into  a  league  with  the*Tjrethren 
of  St.  Eloy,  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1175.  The  highest  rank  in  the 
order  is  that  of  grand-master,  whicli  is  united  to  the  crown  of  Si>aiu.  The  knights  were 
obliged  to  prove  their  noble  descent  at  least  four  generations  back,  and  to  show  that 
Ihey  numbered  among  their  ancestors  no  Jews,  Saracens,  or  heretics,  and  had  never 
been  cited  by  the  inquisilion. 

SAINT  JAMES'S  PALACE,  a  large  inelegant  brick  structure,  fronting  toward  Pall 
Mali,  succeeded  Wliitehall  as  theLondou  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns,  and 
remained  as  such  from  William  111.  to  Victoria.  It  was  reconstructed  and  made  a 
manor  by  Henry  VIll.,  having  before  been  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  James;  Henry 
also  annexed  to  it  a  park,  which  he  inclosed  witii  a  brick  wall,  to  connect  Si.  James's 
with  Whitehall,  the  then  royal  residence.  Additions  and  improvements  gradually  made, 
totally  changed  the  original  palace,  so  that  at  the  present  time  little,  if  any,  of  the  old 
structure  remains.  In  1837  the  royal  household  was  transferred  to  Buckingham  palace, 
and  St.  James's  is  now  used  only  for  levees  and  drawing-rooms. — The  court  of  St. 
James's  is  the  usual  designation  of  the  British  court. 

St.  James's  P.\kk  lies  southward  from  the  palace,  and  extends  over  87  acres. 
Within  tlie  last  40  years  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  is  now  richly  embellished 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  a  tine  piece  of  \\ater  in  the  center,  which  is  slocked  with 
waterfowl.  On  the  e.  side  is  the  'pnntdc,  where  the  body-guards  on  duty  are  mustered, 
and  where  the  regimental  bands  perform  in  tine  weather.  On  the  outskirts  are  situated 
the  Buckingham  and  St.  James's  palaces,  Stafford  house,  Marlborough  house,  etc. 

SAINT  JANUAEITIS,  a  martyr  of  the  Christian  faith  under  Diocletian,  was  a  native 
of  Beneveuto,  or  at  least  became  bishop  of  that  see  in  the  latter  part  of  the  od  century. 
According  to  the  Neapolitan  tradition,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nola;  and  the  place  of 
his  martjM-dom,  in  305,  was  Pozzuoli,  where  many  Christians  suffered  the  same  fate. 
His  body  is  preserved  at  Naples,  in  the  crypt  of'the  cathedral,  and  in  a  chapel  of  the 
same  church  are  also  preserved  the  head  of  the  martyr,  and  two  phials  {atrpullo')  sup- 
posed to  contain  his  blood.  On  three  festivals  each  year,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  day 
of  the  mai-tyrdom,  Sept.  19,  and  on  occasions  of  public  danger  or  calamity,  as  earth- 
quakes or  eruptions,  the  head  and  the  phials  of  the  blood  are  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral,  or  of  the  church  of  St.  Clare,  where,  after  prayer 
of  greater  or  less  duration,  the  blood,  on  the  phials  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
head,  is  believed  to  liquefy,  and  in  this  condition  is  presented  for  the  veneration  of  the 
people,  or  for  the  conviction  of  the  doubter.  It  occasionally  hnppens  that  a  consider- 
able time  elapses  before  the  liquefaction  takes  place,  and  sometimes  it  altogelher  fails. 
The  latter  is  reg:irded  as  an  omen  of  the  worst  import;  and  on  those  occasinns  when  the 
miracle  is  delayed  bej'ond  the  ordinary  time  the  alarm  and  excitement  of  the  congrega- 
tion rise  to  tlie  highest  pitch  Tho'^e  Avho  nic  curious  as  to  the  literature  of  the  contro- 
vers^y  regarding  this  celebrated  legend,  will  find  many  documents  in  the  Gth  volume  of 
the  Boll.mdist  Ada  Sanctorum  for  September. 

SAINT  JANTJARIUS,  Order  of,  an  order  of  knitihthood,  founded  by  king  Charles 
of  Sicily  (afterward  Charles  HI.  of  Spain),  on  July  6;  1738.  It  was  abolished  after  the 
French"  invasion  of  1806,  and  reintroduced  in  1814.  The  badge  is  a  gold  octagonal 
white  and  red  enameled  cross,  with  gold  lilies  in  the  upper  and  side  an^rles.  The 
obverse  represents  St.  Jannarius  in  episcopal  robes,  with  an  open  bonk.  The  round 
middle  of  the  reverse  shows  a  golden  open  book,  and  two  phials  partly  filled  with  blood. 
The  knights  are  either  Cavalicri  di  Giustizia,  who  must  count  four  noble  generations,  or 
Cavalieri  di  Grazia. 

SAINT-JEAN-D'ANGELY,  a  small  t.  of  France,  dcp.  of  Charente-Inferieure,  15  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Saintes.     Pop.  '76,  0.309. 

SAINT  JEAN  MOLENBEEK.     See  Moi.enbeek. 

SAINT  JOHN,  the  most  considerable  river  of  New  Brunswick,  in  British  North 
America,  rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  after  a  s.e.  course 
of  450  m.,  the  last  225  of  which  are  within  British  territory,  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  Fiindy 
by  an  estuarv  5  m.  in  width.  Near  the  sea  it  is  navigable  for  Inrge  vessels:  while  for 
craft  of  120  tons  it  is  practicable  as  far  as  Fredericton^  which  is  80  m.  from  its  mouth. 
and  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government.  The  stream  is  of  some  historical  interest  in 
connection  with  the  long-contested  adjustment  of  the  international  boundary,  Through 
most  of  its  upper  course,  it  separates  Maine  from  Canada. 

SAINT  JOHN  (nnie),  a  river  in  M:nne  and  New  Brunswick.  550  m.  long,  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Somerset  co..  Maine,  and  Dorchester  co..  Quebec:  drainaire,  26,575 
sq.  miles.  It  is  known  ns  the  s.w.  branch  at  its  ri.«e  in  the  ]\Ietjarmette  portage,  as  the 
Walloostook  o'-  Maine  St.  John,  for  the  first  112  m.,  and  150  m.  below  its  source  unites 
with  the  St.  Francis  runnmg  alono:  the  n  boundary  of  Maine  for  75  miles.  Just  beyond 
the  line  it  descends  in  the  Grand  Falls,  with  a  perpendicular  fall  of  75  feet.  It  is  navi- 
gable at  high  water  to  Woodstock,  145  m.,  and  in  the  spring  as  high  as  40  m.  above 
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Gr;i:i(l  Falls,  by  li.irhtors.  to  the  month  of  the  Madawaska.  Ey  the  Ashburton  treaty 
navigaliuii  is  i'lre  to  United  ISlales  citizciis.  At  its  cnliaTice  into  the  l)uy  of  Kuiidy  it 
Coulracts  intw  a  narrow  channel,  and  the  passage  of  vessels  in  and  ont  of  the  river 
depends  on  tlie  stale  of  the  tide.  At  liigli  liile  the  liaibor  is  from  5  to  8  ft.  liigh(  r  than 
(iie  river,  at  low  tide  tlie  river  falls  12  ft.  to  reach  llie  level  of  the  harbor.  It  has  11 
bi'anclies;  ilie  pri'icijial  affluents  are  the  AUegnash,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Madawaska, 
and  the  Aroostooii. 

.  SAINT  .lOHN,  a  co.  in  s.  New  Brunswick,  lying  on  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  drained 
l)y  the  St.  John  and  Kennebaccasis  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Intercolonial  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  raih-oads,  585  s(i.ni.;  pop.  '71,  53,130 — o0,138  of  Irish  descent.  This  is 
Uie  mo.-t  populous  co.  in  the  province.  The  surface  is  diver.-itied  and  tiie  soil  fertile, 
'i'lie  greater  part  of  the  inhal/itanls  are  engaged  in  lishing  and  sliip-building. 
.  SAINT  JOHN,  the  commercial  capital  and  largest  city  of  New  Bnniswick,  .'stands  on 
the  n.  or  leit  bank  of  llie  estuary  of  the  river  of  its  own  name,  in  hit.  45°  14'  n.,  and 
long.  G6'  3'  we.st.  Pop.  '71,  28,805.  The  harbor,  which  is  jirolected  by  balleries,  \% 
good,  and  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Shipbuilding  and 
the  tinibcr-trade  are  the  chief  industries.  In  June,  1877,  a  fire  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  town,  and  caused  a  loss  of  10  to  15  million  dollars. 
-  SAINT  JOHN  {iin(i'),  capital  of  St.  John  co.,  N.  B.,  is  built  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  slop- 
ing up  from  theliarhor.  The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles;  they  are  wide,  and  some 
of  them  are  cuttings  40  ft.  deep  through  solid  rock.  There  are  many  tine  public  build- 
ings and  private  houses.  'J"he  principal  building  materials  are  brick  and  stone.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  court-house  and  jail,  the  provincial  insane  asylum,  market 
Itouse,  i)os!-olhee,  almshouse,  city  hos-pital,  city  hall,  (ipera-house,  academy  of  music, 
I^oman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  Victoria  hotel,  the  barracks,  the  mechanics'  institute,  and 
the  Dominion  penitiiiiiary.  The  city  has  a  fire  department,  a  police  force,  a  system  of 
water-works,  furnishing  water  from  Little  river  4  m.  distant,  and  having  a  capacity  of 
8U])plying  5,500,000  gallons  daily.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  Horse  cars  run 
through  the  city,  and  to  Portland  and  Indiantown.  There  is  a  fire-alarm  telegraph. 
Theie  are  between  oO  and  40  churches,  schools,  banks,  academies,  orphan  asyhnns,  sev- 
eral newspapers,  good  hotels,  a  natural  history  society,  a  historical  society,  etc.  The 
ciiy  government  <  onsists  of  a  mayor,  and  one  alderman  and  one  councilman  from  each  of 
tlie  nine  wards.  The  maiuilaclnriug  industries  are  extensive,  including  ships,  lumber, 
machinery,  tools,  paper,  leather,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  cottons,  etc.  The  citj'^  is 
connected  Avith  poinis  in  jNlaine  by  the  European  and  North  American  railroad,  and 
■with- Nova  Scotia  by  the  Intercolonial  railroad.  Steamers  run  from  it  to  Boston,  Port- 
land, and  various  points  along  the  liver  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  entrance  to  tlie  har- 
l>cr,  which  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  continent,  is  protected  by  Partridge  ii^land,  on 
,  ■which  are  a  lighthou.'^e  and  a  quarantine  hospital.  Tlie  channel  is  protected  on  the  e. 
by  a  breakwater.  The  foreign  trade  is  (on.sidtrable.  The  chief  article  of  export  is 
lumber.  Tiiere  is  a  suspension  britlge  040  ft.  long  over  the  gorge  through  which  the 
river  is  discharged. 

SATNT  .TOTTN.  TTenky.     See  Boi.ingbroke,  nnfe. 

SAINT  JOHN.  J.\MEa  Augttsti'S,  b.  Caermarthenshire  in  1801;  went  to  London  in 
1817;  edited  a  Plvmouth  radical  paper,  and  published  a  poem  Abdalldh;  was  subsc- 
qnontlv  subeditor  of  J.  S.  Buckingham's  Oruntnl  Review;  in  1827  with  David  Lester 
Kichnrdson  started  the  Werlli/  Rerieir;  in  1829  removed  to  Normandy.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Pgypt  and  Nubia.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  iiis  numer 
oils  works :  JJidiny  of  the  M<tnnerx  and  CnsUnnH  of  Ancient  Greece,  '6  vols.;  lhxtojy<'f  the 
^fovne7■x  ernrl  CiniowK  of  tlie  J  find  us,  2  vols.;  Description  of  Egypt  and  Nuhin;  his,  an 
Erjyptvin  PiUjrininrje;  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Nonray,  2  vols. ;  The  Nevie,ns  <f  rower; 
Causes  and  ForniH  of  Rerolvtion;  There  and  Back  Again  in  Search  of  Beavty,  2  Vols.; 
riiilosnph}!  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross;  History  of  the  Four  Conquests  of  England;  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

SAINT  JOHN.  Oi.ivKR.  1508-1073;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge  and  called 
to  the  bar.  He  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  Hampden's  counsel  in  the  ship-money 
trial  in  10:17;  married  in  1038  Elizabeth,  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  was  elected  to 
parliament  in  1040.  He  was  solicitor-gen.  in  1041.  and  lord  chi(>f-jnstice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  in  1048.  He  had  no  share  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  but  Ijarcly  escaped  pro- 
Bcription  after  the  restoration,  when  he  was  forced  to  1;ike  refuge  on  the  continent  under 
an  assumed  name.  He  was  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  in  1051,  and  the  .same  year 
commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  state. 

'  SAINT  JOHN.  Pkrcy  Boi.iNGBnoKK,  b.  England,  1821;  traveled  with  his  father 
James  Augustus,  and  aided  him  in  tlie  preparation  of  his  works.  The  following  are 
some  of  his  numerous  published  works:  Young  Naturalist's  Book  of  Birds;  King's  Mus- 
kMcer;  Paul  Peahody;  Trapper's  Bride;  The  Enchanted  Rock;  White  Stone,  Canoe;  Fire- 
mle;  Three  Days  of  the  French  Revolution ;  Quadroona,  or  The  Slave  Mother;  The  Creole 
Bride;   (inod  h.^  Cold.     He  has  also  contributed  talcs  to  Ca-'^sell's  llbistrated  Magazine. 

SAINT  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM,  Kntciits  ok,  otherwise  called  KNiGms  of  Rhodes, 
and  afterward  of  Malta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  military  and  religious  orders  of 
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the  mfddle  ages.  It  originated  in  1048  in  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St  John  tli<i  Baptist, 
which  some  merchants  of  Anialti  were  perniilted  liy  the  calif  of  Egypt  to  build  fur  the 
reception  of  the  pilgrims  from  Europe  who  visited  the  lioly  sepulcher.  'JMie  nnrse.s 
were  at  first  known  as  the  hospitaler  brotliers  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  of  Jeiu>aluni. 
The  Seljuk  Turks,  who  succeeded  the  Egyptian  and  Arabian  Saracens  in  Palestine, 
plnnderetl  the  hospice,  and  on  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  under  Gcoffri)y 
de  Bouillon  in  1099,  the  first  superior,  Gerard,  was  found  in  pris<m.  Released  from  dur- 
ance, he  resumed  his  duties  in  the  hospice,  gave  material  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  was  joined  by  several  of  the  crusaders,  wlio  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
poor  pilgrims.  By  advice  of  Gerard,  the  brethren  look  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  before  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Pope  Pascal  II.  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
institution  in  1113.  Kayinoud  du  Puy,  the  successor  of  Gerard  in  the  office  of  superior, 
drew  up  a  body  of  statutes  for  the  order,  which  was  confirmed  by  pope  Calixtus  II. 
To  the  former  obligations  was  afterward  added  those  of  fighting  against  the  inhdela 
and  defending  the  holy  sepulcher.  Various  hospices,  called  coinnuinderies,  were  estab- 
lished in  ditierent  maritime  towns  of  Europe  as  resting-places  for  pilgrim^,  who  were 
there  provided  with  the  means  of  setting  out  for  Palestine.  The  order  having  become 
military  as  well  as  religious,  was  recruited  by  persons  of  high  rank  ;ind  influence,  and 
wealth  lioweil  in  on  it  from  all  quarters.  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Sahulin  in 
1187,  the  hospitalers  retired  to  Margat  in  Phenicia,  whence  the  progress  of  intidel  arms 
drove  them  tirst  in  1285,  to  Acre,  antl  afterward,  in  1291,  to  Limi'-so,  where  Henry  II., 
king  of  Cyprus,  assigned  them  a  residence.  By  the  statutes  of  Raymond,  the  brethren 
consisted  of  three  clas.ses,  knights,  chaplains,  and  serving  brothers;  these  last  being 
fighting  squii'es,  who  followed  the  knights  in  their  expeditions.  The  order  was  subse- 
quently divided  into  eight  languages — Provence,  Auvcrgne,  France,  Italy,  Aragon,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Castile.  Each  nation  possessed  several  grand  priories,  under  which 
ware  a  number  of  commanderies.  The  chief  establishment  in  England  was  the  priory 
at  Clerkenwell.  whose  head  had  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  was  stykd 
tirst  barfm  of  England. 

In  1310,  the  knights,  under  their  grand-ma.'<ter,  Foulkes  de  Villaret,  in  conjunction 
with  a  party  of  crusaders  from  Italy,  captured  Rhodes  and  seven  adjacent  islands  froni' 
the  Greek  and  Saracen  pirates,  by  whom  it  was  then  occupied,  and  carried  on  from 
thence  a  successfid  war  ag;iinst  the  Saracens.  In  1523,  the}'  were  compelled  to  surren- 
der Rhodes  to  sultan  Solyman,  and  retired  first  to  Candia  and  afterward  to  Viterbo.  In 
1530,  Charles  V.  assigned  them  the  island  of  Malta,  with  Tripoli  and  Gozo.  Tiie  knights 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  a  powerful  bulwark  against  the  Turks;  but  after  the 
Reformation  a  moral  degeneracy  overspread  the  order,  and  it,  rapidly  decbned  in  politi- 
cal importance;  and  in  1793,  through  tiie  treachery  of  some  French  knights  and  the 
cowardice  of  the  grand-master,  D'llompesch,  Malta  was  surrendered  tothe  French. 
The  linds  still  remaining  to  the  order  were  also  about  this  time  confiscated  in  almost  all 
the  European  states;  but  though  extinct  as  a  .sovereign  body,  the  order  has  continuetl 
during  the  present  century  to  drag  on  a  lingerin2:  existence  in  some  parts  of  Iialy,  as 
well  as  in  Russia  and  Spain.  Since  1801  the  ofHce  of  grand-master  has  not  been  iille  I 
up:  a  deputy  tjrand- master  has  instead  been  appomted,  who  has  his  residence  in  Spain. 
The  order  at  first  wore  a  long  black  habit,  with  a  pointed  hood,  adorned  with  a  cross  of 
white  silk  of  the  form  called  Maltese  on  the  left  breast,  as  also  a  golden  cross  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  breast.  In  their  military  capacity,  they  wore  red  surcoats  with  the  silver 
cross  before  and  behind.  The  badge  worn  by  all  the  knights  is  a  Maltese  cross,  enam-' 
eled  white,  and  edged  with  gold;  it  is  suspended  by  a  black  ribbon,  and  the  embellish- 
ments attached  to  it  differin  the  different  countries  where  the  order  still  exists. 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Florida,  drained  by  the  St.  John's  river  and  its 
aflluents;  about  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,535—1365  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and 
low,  with  much  marsh,  and  forests  of  live  oak.  The  soil  is  fairly  fertile.  The  princi- 
pal productions  are  corn,  rice,  sugar,  and  molasses.     Co.  seat,  St.  Augustine. 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  Canada,  adjoining  New  York;  drained  by 
the  Richelieu  river,  its  e.  boundary;  intersected  by  the  Rouse's  Point  division  of  the 
Grand  Tnuik  railway;  175  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  12,122— 9,415  of  French  descent.  The  sui-- 
face  is  diversified  and  the  soil  fertile;  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products, 
are  the  staples.     Co.  seat,  St.  John's. 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  the  chief  t.  of  Newfoundland,  stands  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island,  in 
lat.  47°  33'  n.,  and  long.  52"^  43'  west.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  wdiich  is  well  fcn'li- 
fied.  Pop.  74,  23,890.  Being  the  nearest  port  in  America  to  Europe  (distance  1665 
m.),  and  connected  with  continental  America  by  telegraph,  St.  John's  has  recently 
acquired  importance  in  the  commercial  and  political  world  in  connection  with  steam- 
navigati  )n  betAveen  the  two  continents.  It  has  .suffered  severely  from  repeated  confla- 
grations; in  1846  it  was  more  than  half  destroyed. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  {ante),  a  city  in  s.e.  Newfoundland,  2,000  m.  from  Liverpool.  1,640 
m.  from  Valentia,  Ireland,  900  m.  from  Quebec,  540  m.  from  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  65 
m.  n.  of  cape  liace,  18  m.  s.  of  cape  St.  Francis.  1.G65  m.  w.  of  Galway  (the  shortest 
distance  between  any  American  and  European  sea-port);  pop.  '71.  22.553.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  are  tlie  narrows,  360  fathoms  across  outside,  220  yards  at  the 
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jiarrowrst,  moasorinir  from  Chain  rock  to  Pancake  rock.  On  the  n.  side  of  the  narrows 
is  a  fl 111  of  siindstoiit'  ami  slate  rock,  iJUO  It.  hii,'!!,  and  above  lliat  towers  biirnal  hill, 
510  ft-,  above  llie  level  of  tiie  sea.  On  tlies.  side  of  the  narrows  there  is  a  hill  G50  ft. 
liigh,  on  wliieli  is  u  liirhl-liouse called  i'ort  Anilierst.  There  were  formerly  batteries  posted 
on  these  hills,  widle  il  was  a  garrisoned  town.  At  the  narrows  there  are  12  fathoms  of 
■water  in  the  channel,  which,  jiowever,  will  admit  of  the  passage  of  only  one  ves.sel  at  a 
time.  Inside  the  narrows  the  liarbor  widens  and  expands  toward  the  s.w.  It  has  !^0  ft. 
of  water  in  the  center,  accessible  to  vessels  of  tlie  deepest  dranght,  there  being  no  per- 
ceptible ude  to  interfere.  The  city  is  bnilt  principally  on  the  u.  side  of  the  harbor,  on 
sloping  ground  admirably  situated.  The  n.  and  s.  sides  are  connected  by  a  causeway 
and  bridges.  The  principal  street  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  on  \vhic:h  the  Ijuildings 
are  alt  of  brick  or  sione,  wocden  buildings  not  having  been  allowed  tiiere  since  the  tire 
of  1846;  on  other  streets  llie  law  does  not  apply.  It  has  Substantially  built  stores,  ware- 
houses, and  wharves.  Cape  iSpear  and  fort  Amherst  lights  give  guidance  to  vessels 
enteruig  the  harljor,  and  in  addition  2  red  lights  are  shown  from  suu.set  to  sunrise  on 
points  further  back.  It  has  a  dry-dock  capable  of  raising  vessels  of  GOO  tons,  and  a 
marine  railway.  The  average  number  of  vessels  entering  annually  is  1200,  having  a 
burden  of  250!000  tons,  clearances  724,  tonnage  195,392.  At  the  foot  of  ihe  ridge  of 
steep  hills  on  the  s.  side  of  the  harbor  which  extend  at  the  same  altitude  for  miles  into 
the  interior,  are  the  steam  seal-oil  factories  and  storehouses.  Tiie  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  ci-y  225  It.  above  the  sea,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  !j;800,000.  There  is  also  an  Episcopal  cathedral  costing  |120,000.  The  water  sup- 
ply is  brought  G  m.  from  Twenty-mile  pond.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  has  3  banks,  and  an 
efficient  police  force.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Bonaventure  college,  and  a  theological  institu- 
tion for  tiaining  missionaries,  under  the  direction  of  the  church  of  England;  and  has  10 
churches  and  several  convents.  It  has  academies  under  the  supervision  of  different 
denominations;  19  life,  lire,  and  marine  insurance  companies,  agricultural,  horticultural, 
and  fishermen's  societies,  and  many  benevolent  and  charitable  organizations.  It  has  a 
medical  .-society  incorporated  18G7.  the  St.  John's  athencum,  having  a  library  of  5,000 
vols.,  and  the  library  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Catliolic  institute.  It  lias  12  newspapers. 
Among  the  conspicuous  public  buildings  are  the  government-house,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  costing  $240,000,  the  house  of  assembly,  the  lunatic  asylum  4  m.  from  the  city, 
the  public  hospital,  market-house,  and  court-house.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
island.  Tiie  city  is  governed  by  the  legislature.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Allan  line  of 
European  steamers,  fortnightly  in  all  months  but  February,  March,  and  April,  when  they 
run  monthly.  Regular  fortnightly  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  this  place  rud  the 
principal  ]iorts  on  the  coast.  It  receives  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  the  colony,  and  has 
an  important  trade  in  clothing,  tishermen's  and  hunter's  outfits,  and  provisions.  Its 
capitalists  are  mostly  non-rcsiclent.  The  manufactures  are  principally  ship-bread  baked 
by  machinery,  nets,  iron,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  etc.  It  has  distilleries,  block- 
factories,  oil  refineries,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  ^Business  connected  with  the  fisheries 
absorb.s  general  attention;  emplo3'ing  steamboats  in  the  place  of  sailing  vessels,  export- 
ing seal,  cod,  and  oil.     Most  of  the  oil  is  manufactured  in  the  city. 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  t.  of  Canada,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  situated  on  the  'eft  bank 
of  the  river  Richelieu,  opposite  the  town  of  St.  Athanase.  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
abridge,  and  21  m.  s.e.  from  Montreal.  It  contains  glass-w^orks,  potteries,  foundries, 
Baw -mills,  etc..  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber,  firewood,  horses,  and 
grain.     Pop.  '71,  3,022. 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  city  of  the  West  Indies,  capital  of  the  island  of  Antigua  (q.v.),  and 
the  roidcni-e  of  (he  governor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  islands,  is  situated  at  the  western 
aide  of  that  island,  close  to  the  shore.  Pop.  8,515.  The  town  is  w^ell  laid  out,  having 
spacious  streets,  of  which  the  principal  run  e.  and  w.,  being  so  arranged  in  order  to 
obtain  full  advantage  of  the  refreshing  easterly  or  trade  winds,  which  prevail  here  from 
April  to  AuLnist.  The  har1)or  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  there  is  a  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  it.  so  that  vessels  heavily  laden  are  obliged  to  drop  anchor  outside.  The 
cathedral,  the  court-house,  and  the  new  market-house  arc  the  chief  edifices.  Water  is 
Bcarce  here,  and  in  long  dry  seasons  the  inhabitants  suffer  greatly  from  the  want  of  it. 
Wells  have  been  sunk  in  tiie  town,  but  tlie  water  ol)tained  is  brackish,  so  that  rain-water 
collected  in  iron  and  other  cisterns  forms  the  only  supply  of  this  invaluable  element. 
The  maximum  heat  is  96";  the  minimum,  62".  The  average  fall  of  rain  is  said  to  be  45 
inclics. 

SAINT  JOHN'S.  Eve  of.  one  of  the  most  joyotis  festivals  of  Christendoiu  durinir  the 
mid<llc  a-es.  w,is  celebrated  on  midsummer  eve.  From  the  account  given  of  it  by  Jakob 
Grimm  in  his  fhutsrhe  Mi/thoJofiie  (VA.  i.  pp.  583-593).  it  would  ajipear  to  have  been 
observed  with  similar  rites  in  every  country  of  Europe.  Fires  were  kindled  chiefly  in  the 
streets  and  mirket  places  of  the  towns,  as  at  Paris.  Metz,  etc.;  sometimes,  as  at  Gerns- 
heim,  in  the  district  of  Mainz,  they  were  blessed  by  the  parish-priest,  and  jirayer  and 
praise  offe;cd  until  they  had  burned  out;  but,  as  a  rule,  thej'  were  secular  in  their  char- 
acter, and  conducted  by  the  laity  themselves.  The  young  people  leaped  over  the 
flames,  or  threw  flowers  and  garlands  into  them,  witli  merry  shoutings;  songs  and 
dances  were  also  a  frequent  accompaniment.     At  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  very 
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hig-hest  persona2:es  took  part  in  these  festivities.  In  England,  we  are  told  (see  R.  Cliam- 
bers's  Bookof  Dnys^,  June  24),  the  people  on  the  eve  of  St.  John's  "  were  accustomed  to 
go  into  the  woods  and  break  down  brauclies  of  trees,  which  the\'  brought  to  their  Iiomes, 
and  planted  over  i.heir  doors,  amid  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  make  good  the 
prophei.j  respecting  the  Baptist,  that  many  sliould  rejoice  in  his  birth.  Tills  cu.stom  was 
universal  iti  Eiighmd  till  tlie  recent  change  in  manners.  Some  of  the  superstitious 
notion?;  connected  wiiii  St.  John's  eve  are  of  a  higlily  fanciful  nature.  The  Irish  believe 
that  the  souls  of  all  i)eople  on  this  night  leave  their  bodies,  and  wander  to  the  place,  by 
land  or  sea, where  death  sliall  liually  separate  them  from  the  tenement  of  clay.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  notion  was  originally  universal,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  widespread 
cusiom  of  watching  or  sitting  up  ;iwake  on  St.  John's  night,  for  we  nvAX  well  believe 
that  there  woukl  be  a  general  wish  to  prevent  the  soul  from  going  upon  that  somewhat 
dismal  ramble.  In  England,  and  perhaps  \n  other  countries  also,  it  was  believed  that,  if 
any  one  sat  up  fasting  all  night  in  the  cluirch  porch,  he  would  see  the  splrils  of  those 
who  were  to  die  in  the  parish  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  come  and  knock  at  the 
church  door,  in  the  order  and  succession  in  which  they  were  to  die.  We  can  easily  per- 
ceive a  possible  connection  between  this  dreary  fancy  and  that  of  the  soul's  midnight 
ramble."  The  kindhngof  the  fire,  the  leaping  over  or  through  the  flames,  and  the  tlower- 
garlands,  clearly  shown  that  these  rites  are  essentially  of  heathen  origin,  and  of  a  sacri- 
ficial character.  They  are  obviously  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  were 
doubtless  practiced  long  before  the  Baptist  was  born.  In  old  heathen  times,  midsummer 
and  yule  (q.v.),  the  summer  and  winter  st)lstices,  were  the  two  greatest  and  most  wide- 
spread festivals  in  Europe.  Tlie  church  could  not  abolish  the.se;  it  could  oidy  change 
their  name,  and  iry  to  find  something  in  the  history  of  Christianity  that  would  justify  the 
alteration. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  BREAD.     See  Carob. 

SAINT  JOIINSBURY,  a  t.,  co.  seat  of  Caledonia  co.,Vt. ;  38  m.  n.e.  of  Montpelier, 
on  the  Portland  and  Ogdensl)urg.  and  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  railroads; 
pop.  '80,  5.800.  It  contains  3  "villages,  St.  Juhnsbury,  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  and  St. 
Johnsbury  East.  The  town  contains  the  works  of  the  Fairbanks  scale's  companj^  which 
employs  nearly  600  men.  There  are  other  factories  and  foundries,  a  fine  court-house, 
large  public  library  and  art  gallery,  3  banks,  2  papers,  an  academy,  and  mmiy  churches 
and  schools.  The  place  is  exceedingly  pleasant  as  a  residence  and  thriving  in  busi- 
ness. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  at  Fordham  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic institution,  but  open  to  students  of  all  religious  denominations,  was  organized  in 
1841.  It  enjoys  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  university,  and  Is  conducted  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  well  laid  out  for  college  purposes,  and 
afford  uncommon  facilities  for  athletic  sports,  for  bathing,  and  for  skating.  Ample  oppor- 
tunities are  alsorprovlded  for  indoor  amusements.  The  buildings  are  spacious,  thoroughly 
ventilated,  well  lieated  l)y  sieam.  lighted  by  gas,  and  provided  with  bath-rooms.  The 
college  has  no  endowment,  and  no  revenue  but  the  fees  of  the  students  and  the  ])roducts 
of  the  farm.  The  laboratories  and  their  apparatus,  and  the  cabinet  of  r.atural  history, 
occupy  a  separate  Iniilding.  The  library  contains  20,000  volumes,  besides  a  circulating 
library  of  5,000  volumes.  The  correspondence  of  students  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
college  authorities.  No  books,  papers,  periodicals,  etc.,  are  allowed  among  the  students 
until  they  liave  been  examined  and  approved.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  go  beyond 
the  college  bounds  without  leave,  and  without  the  company  of  an  officer.  Number  of 
professors  (1880)  11,- other  instructors,  17;  students,  161;  alumni,  390.  President,  rev, 
F.  W.  Gockeln,  s.j. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1511  by  lady  ^largaret,  countess 
of  Richmnnd.  and  mother  of  Henry  YII. ;  but  her  death  hnppening  before  the  design 
was  completed,  h.er  executors,  one  of  wliom  was  FLsher,  bishoj)  of  Rochester,  carried  her 
intentions  into  effect.  The  site  of  the  college  had  been  long  before  devoted  to  pious  uses, 
but  three  times  was  the  disposition  of  the  projjerty  altered — 1st,  when  Neal,  bishop  of 
Ely.  founded  here  a  hospital  for  canons  regular  in  1134;  Sdl.v,  wlien  Hugh  de  Balsham 
made  it  into  a  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  evangelist;  3dly,  when  lady  Mnrgaret's 
executors  converted  It  into  a  college.  The  foundation  is  for  a  master,  who  is  elecTed  by 
the  society:  56  fellows,  60  scholars,  and  9  proper  sizar.s.  There  are  also  numerous  ex- 
hibitions of  considerable  value,  and  8  minor  scholarships  open  every  j-ear  to  competition 
for  students  who  Inive  not  yet  commenced  residence  in  the  university.  Among  names 
of  interest  may  be  mentioned  William  Grindal,  tutor  to  queen  Elizabeth;  Roger  Ascham; 
Cecil  lord  Burleigh;  Richard  Bentley  (wlio  became  master  of  Trinity  college);  Kirke 
White,  the  poet;  Henry  iiartyn,  etc.     See  Cooper's  Memonals  of  Cambridge. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  RIVER,  in  s.e.  Florida,  rising  in  Cypress  swamp,  Brevard  oc, 
Fla.,  ttow\s  through  Orange  co.,  forming  the  dividing  line  between  Clarion,  Putnam, 
and  Clay  on  the  w..  and  St.  John's  co.  on  the  e.,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in 
Duval  CO.,  15  m.  e.  of  .lacksonville.  It  runs  in  a  channel  due  n.  and  s.  20  m  from  the 
coast  and  parallel  with  it,  until  it  reaches  .Jacksonville,  whence  it  tiikes  an  c.  counse  to 
the  sea.     It  is  nearly  400  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  by  large  steamers  330  m.  to  Enter- 
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pri.Sc  (a  fasluoimblc  winter  resort  with  sulphur  sprinj^s),  and  for  lis^hfera  60  m.  above. 
For  tlio  liist  100  in.  from  it.>^  source  it  forms  a  sheet  of  water  ~)  m.  in  width,  then  di'epeu- 
ing  and  fv)rniinu;  a  cliannel  it  measures  1  m.  in  wi(hh  for  two-thirds  of  its  eourse,  ex- 
panilin,^  iiiti)  a  few  small  lakis  in  the  s.  and  lake  Monroe  and  hd<e  Geoii;!',  considerahle 
bodies  of  water,  farther  norlh.  It  is  a  smootlily  tlowini?  stream,  bordered  by  orange 
groves,  with  litllc  pcrcepiililc  cuirent.  It  will  admit  vessel.s  of  from  14  to  l.")  ft.  draught 
at  Jacksonville  (above  tlie  l)ar,  which  has  a  minimum  depth  of  7  ft.),  of  10  ft  to  Pilalka, 
antl  of  S  It.  to  lake  George. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  WORT.     See  IIypkuicace^. 

S.VINT  JOHN"  THE  BAPTIST,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana:  botinded  e.  by  lake 
Pontehartrain,.  n.  by  lake  Maurepas,  and  intersected  by  the  Mi.ssiasippi  river;  360.sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  9,686 — 9.415  of  American  birth,  5,831  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  very 
low;  corn,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rice  are  the  staples.     Chief  town,  Bonnet  Carre. 

S.VINT  JOSEPH,  a  co.  in  n.  Indiana  adjoining'  Micliiu:an;  drained  by  the  Kankakee 
and  Saint  Joscpli  rivers;  on  the  Lake  Sliore  and  Michiiian  Southern  and  tlie  Chicago  and 
Lake  Huron  railroads;  about  4.30  sq.m. ;  pop,  '80,  J3o,r7U — 27.069  of  American  l)irth. 
The  surface  is  level  prairie  or  vvoodhmd.  Tlie  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  principal 
pro;luctions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  dairy  products,  and  live  slock.     Co.  seat.  South  Bend. 

S.VINT  JOSEPH,  a  co.  in  s.  Michigan,  adjoining  Indiana,  drained  by  the  St.  Joseph, 
the  Portage,  the  Prairie,  and  the  Fawn  rivers;  on  the  Lake  Sliore  and  Jlichigan  SoutJi- 
ern,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railroads;  about  500  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70.  26.275—23,591  of  Americ.in  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products.  Co.  seat, 
Centrevillo. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  city  of  Missouri,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  rivei-,  on  the 
e.astern  bor  ler  of  Kansas,  406  m.  by  water  from  St.  Louis.  Five  lines  of  railw.ay  center 
liere,  and  it  has  a  large  wholesale  trade  in  agricultural  products,  etc.,  amounting  to 
$18,000,000  in  1874.  It  has  a  courthouse,  17  churches,  a  convent,  several  large  hotels, 
7  newspapers.  3  of  which  are  dailies,  steam-mills,  and  factories,  and  a  large  trade  with 
the  interior  of  the  continent.     Pop.  '70,  19,565. 

S.VINT  JOSEPH  (nnic),  the  co.  seat  of  Buchanan  co.,  Mo. ;  about  100  in.  froin  Kan- 
.sas  City,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Josepli,  the  St.  Joseph  and  Des  Moines,  the  St.  Joseph 
and  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Joseph  and  Western,  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern, 
and  the  Kansis  City.  St.  .Joseph  and  Council  Blnffs  railroads;  pop.  '80,  32.484.  An  iroa 
railway  bridge  across  the  river  was  completed  in  1873  at  a  cosi  of  $1,500,000.  The  rail- 
road connections  of  St.  .Joseph  have  made  it  the  center  of  an  extensive  tr.ide,  and  have 
rapidly  increased  its  growth  daring  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  a  wholesale  trade  of  more 
than  .$30,000,000  per  year,  and  is  the  largest  wllolesaling  place  in  the  interior  w.  of  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago.  Among  its  manufactures  are  steam-mills,  pork-pieking  establisli- 
monts,  iron-foundries,  breweries,  carriage-factories,  furniture-factories,  brickyard*, 
shoe  factories,  clothing  factories,  etc.  It  has  a  fine  opera-hf)usc,  a  theater,  national  an  I 
savings  banks,  gas-works,  etc.  The  state  insane  asylum  is  here.  The  city  is  the  .seat  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St.  Joseph.  St.  Josep'i 
was  founded  by  Joseph  Itobileaux  in  1813.  During  the  excitement  over  the  discovery 
of  gold  ill  California  in  1819,  it  was  the  st;u-ting-point  of  most  emigrants  for  thiit  state. 
It  became  a  city  in  1851,  having  then  a  population  of  4,000.  Its  prosperity,  which  was 
interrupted  during  the  rebellion,  has  since  been  great. 

SAINT  JOSEPH  RIVER,  rises  in  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  flows  into  n.  Indiana, 
thence  to  Miclugan  again,  and  after  a  general  w.  course  of  250  in.,  di-scharges  into  lake 
Mielii^an  at  St.  Jo.seph.     It  is  navigable  for  125  m.  from  its  mouth. 

SAINT  JUST,  JjOUIS  Antoink  de,  a  notable  tigurc  in  the  fir.st  French  revolution,  was 
b.  at  l)e(;ize.  in  Nivernais,  Aug.  25,  1767;  educated  at  Soissons  by  the  Oratorians,  and 
afterward  went  to  Rheims  to  study  law,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  village,  where 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literatiu-(!.  When  the  revolution  broke  out.  Saint  Jn.st 
was  transported  with  enthusiasm,  and  became  on(!^)f  its  most  ardent  apostles.  Proba- 
bly no  man  in  France  was  a  more  genuine  fanatical  believer  in  the  brilliant  delusions  of 
the  period.  Spotless,  even  austere,  in  his  morals,  reserved  in  manner  but  eloquent  in 
speech,  ami  rigorously  earnest  in  his  convictions,  he  rapidly  rose  into  consideration 
among  the  inhabilants'  of  his  native  commuue,  who  elected  liiin  liet.col.  of  the  national 
guard,  sent  to  Paris  in  1790  to  assist  at  the  fete  of  the  federation.  In  1791  appeared  liis 
Esprit  de  hi  Rn-oluti'in  ct  dc  hi  Vonstitntinn  de  la  Frrcnce,  in  which  the  various  causes  of 
the  revolutif)!!  are  .sketched  in  a  calm,  keen,  precise  sort  of  way;  and  in  tlie  following 
year  he  was  cho«en  deputy  to  the  convention  by  the  electors  of  Aisne.  Saint  Just 
entered  Paris  on  Sept.  18,  15  days  after  the  frightl'ul  massacres  which  Jjamartine  in  his' 
IlUUnre  deft  Girondins  with  melodramatic  inaccuracy  represents  him  as  ordering  in  con- 
junction with  Robespierre!  He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  in  an  oration  full 
of  stern  but  exagirerated  republican  sentiment,  gave  his  "reasons."  It  was  tliis  speech 
that  m;i(le  him  famous  and  influential.  The  Girondins  tried  to  win  him  over,  l)ut  in 
vain.  In  all  the  fierce  debates  of  this  period,  Saint  Just  took  a  leading  part;  but  he  also 
dj.splayeda  great  capacity  for  administrative  organization,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1793,  curiied 
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his  project  for  the  formation  of  a  comraittee  to  superintend  the  war.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Girondins  in. June  (Saint  Just  took  no  part  iu  tlicir  overthrow,  and  never  once  spoke 
during  tlie  disastrous  struggle  lietween  the  two  sections),  tlie  civil  war  brolve  out,  and  it 
is  from  this  point  tliat  \vechite  the  exhibition  of  tliat  intense  and  merciless  republicanism 
wliich  titted  liim  so  well  to  be  tlie  associate  of  Robespierre.  It  is  comin(.>uly  thought 
that  Saint  Just — perhaps  because  he  was  so  young — was  merely  an  instrument  iu  the 
hands  of  Robespierre;  but  the  known  facts  of  his  career  lead  to  a  very  dilierent  conclu- 
sion, and  some  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  make  Saint  Just  the  real  head  of  the 
extreme  party  who  exercised  government  in  France  during  the  re/'f/n  of  terror.  Almost 
all  the  energetic,  or.  as  some  would  prefer  to  say,  sanguinary  measures  drawn  up  to 
repress  the  royalists  and  timid  republicans  at  home,  and  to  repel  the  forces  of  the  allied 
mouarchs  on  the  frontier,  were  devised  by  him.  On  Feb.  19  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  convention.  He  drew  up  the  terrible  report  which  led  to  the  arrestment  and 
execution  of  Hebert,  Danton,  and  their  adherents.  Saint  Just  had  no  scruples  in  cut- 
ling  otf  his  opponents.  The  intensity  of  his  convictions  rendered  him  iudiflerent  to 
deeds  of  cruelty,  however  appalling.  When  the  political  reacliou  set  in,  and  the  party 
of  moderation  had  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  convention,  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just 
were  seized  and  imprisoned  (July  37,  1T94),  and  ordered  to  be  guillotined  next  day. 
Saint  Just  suffered  with  sullen  calmness — not  a  word  escaping  his  lips.  See  Ern. 
Hamel's  Hi^toire  de  Saint  Just  (Paris.  1859). 

SAINT  KILDA,  a  small  island  lying  off  the  w.  coast  of  Scotland,  in  lat.  57'  49  20' 
n. ,  50  m.  w.  of  the  peninsula  of  Harris,  to  the  parish  of  Aviuch  it  is  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing. It  presents  bold  and  lofty  precipices  to  the  sea,  except  at  two  points,  one  on  the 
s.e.,  the  other  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island.  At  each  of  these  points  there  is  a  bay  with 
a  low  shore.  Besides  the  main  island,  there  are  sever.-d  small  islets,  and  the  wiiole  group 
has  an  area  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  square  acres.  Pop.  '71,  71.  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  gulf  stream,  St.  Kilda  enjoys  a  mild  climate,  although  the  weather  is  often  boister- 
ous. On  the  main  island  there  are  SO  or  90  head  of  bl.-.ck  cattle,  and  nearly  2,000  sheep 
(aniong  which  is  a  SpauLsh  breed,  whose  wool  is  highly  prized)  are  giazed  on  it  and  on 
the  surrounding  islets.  Immense  niunbers  of  wild-fowl  are  killed" annually,  the  tiesli 
of  which  is  very  generally  eaten  and  the  feathers  sold.  The  sea  abounds  in  delicious 
fish,  easily  caught  from  the  rocky  shore  without  the  use  of  boats.  The  inhabitants  for- 
merly were  able  to  export  more  or  less  grain  annually;  but  although  the  population  has 
decreased  within  late  years,  they  now  consume  all'  the  cereal  produce  ot  the  island, 
besides  an  additional  quantity,  which  they  import.  The  present  inhabitants  habitually 
consume  much  more  farinaceous  food  than  their  forefathers  did.  They  do  not  receive 
any  gratuitous  assistance  from  the  proprietor.  The  principal  exports  are  kelt  or  rough 
woolen  cloth,  blankets,  feathers,  fulmar-oil,  salted  ling,  young  cattle,,  cheese,  and  tal- 
low.    See  Setou's  St.  Ei'da,  1877. 

SAIXT  LAXDRY,  a  parish  in  s.w.  Louisiana,  lying  w.  of  Atchafalara  bavou,  and 
rained  by  Teche,  Xezpique,  and  Courtableau  bayous ;" 2,100  sq.m. ;  pop.  ■80,'40,002 — 
9,475  of  American  birth,  19.5.31  colored.  The  surface  is  low  and  swampy,  but  the  soil 
is  very  rich;  cotton,  corn,  sugar-cane,  and  pork  are  the  staples.     Co.  seat,'Opehnisas. 

SAINT  LAWREXCE,  a  co.  in  n.  Xew  York,  having  the  river  St.  Lawrence  for  its 
n.  andn.w.  boundary;  2.800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  85,993—70.580  of  American  birth.  133 
colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  railroad,  and  the 
Rome.  TVatertown  and  Ogdensburg.  It  is  drained  by  the  Indian.  Grass,  Oswegatchie, 
Raquette,  St.  Regis,  and  Deer  rivers;  also  l)y  3  large  lakes.  Long,  Black,  and  Cranberry, 
and  little  ponds  and  streams.  The  surface  is  generally  even,  especially  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  which  for  miles  spread  into  level,  fertile  plains.  It  is  thinly  popu- 
lated in  the  s.e.,  where  a  large  portion  is  covered  with  pine,  oak,  and  birch  forests,  and 
groves  of  sngar-maple,  elm,  and  beech.  Its  soil  is  ver}'  fertile,  jielding  large  crops  of 
grain,  potatoes,  and  wool,  and  is  adapted  to  stock-rai-sing  and'dairy  products.  Large 
quantities  of  honey  and  maple  sugar  are  produced,  and  it  has  an  active  trade  in  lumber. 
Its  mineral  products  are  granite,  iron  ore,  lead,  limestone,  and  sandstone  used  for  build- 
ing purpo.ses.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
briclv,  carriag:^s  nnd  wagons,  cheese,  iron  castings,  metallic  waiesVetc.   Co.  .seat.  Canton. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE.  Gulf  of.  a  western  inlet  of  the  northern  Atlantic,  washes  at 
once  all  the  British  provinces,  properly  so-called,  of  Xorth  America — Newfoundland, 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  irrince  Edward's  Island.  It  has  three  com- 
munications with  the  ocean— the  strait  of  Beilei.sle,  between  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor; the  gut  of  Canso,  between  the  island  of  cape  Breton  and  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia;  and  a  far  wider  passage  than  either,  with  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  the  middle, 
between  cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland;  while  in  the  opposite  directif)n  it  narrows,  at 
the  w.  end  of  Anticosti,  into  the  estuary  of  the  mighty  river,  to  which,  as  far  even 
as  its  sources,  it  has  gradually  extended  its  own  name.  Besides  Anticosti,  St.  Paul's, 
and  Prince  Edward's,  already  mentioned,  this  arm  of  the  sea  contains  ver}^  many 
clusters  of  islands,  and,  more  particularly  in  its  southern  half,  the  Magdalens  and  the 
Birds;  these  islands  being,  one  and  all,  rendered  more  dangerous  to  shipping  by  the 
thickness  of  the  fogs  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  currents.  The  gvdf  of  St.  Lawrence  is 
celebrated  for  the  productiveness  of  its  fisheries;    but  perhaps  it  is  best  known  as  a 
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channel  of  tranic  connecting,  as  it  does,  the  busiest  tliorough fares  of  maritime  trade 
with  one  of  tlio  most  extensive  systems  of  inhind  navigation  iu  llie  world. 

SAINT  LAV/RENCE  RIVER  eonstitntcs  by  far  the  largest  body  of  freshwater  in  the 
world,  iiicliuliiig  the  l;ikes  and  streams,  whieli  it  comprises  in  its  widest  aeceplalion, 
it  Clivers,  according  to  ihc  lowest  estimate,  fully  To, 000  v-(i.m. ;  and  as  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  area  aveiaiies  considerably  more  than  GOO  ft.  iu  depth,  the  aggregate  cannot  rep- 
resent less  than  9,000  solid  iinles — a  mass  of  water  wliich  would  take  ujiward  of  40 
years  to  pour  over  tlie  falls  of  Niagara,  tit  the  computed  rate  of  a  million  cubic  feet  in 
a  second.  As  the  culire  basin  of  this  water-system  falls  short  of  oOO.OOO  sq.m. ,  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  only  three  limes  that  of  the  water. 

Tills  mighty  artery  of  north  east  America  rises,  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis,  on 
the  spacious  ])iateau  which  sends  forth  also  the  Mississippi  toward  the  "gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  lied  river  of  the  n.  toward  Hudson's  bay— all  three  being  said,  in  wet  seasons, 
o.ccasiomdly  to  mingle  their  tloods.  Lake  Superior,  the  next  link  in  the  chain,  finds  its 
way  to  lake  Huron  ihiough  the  rapid  of  St.  Mary,  which  has  been  overcome  by  a  ship 
canal  on  the  right,  or  American  side.  Below  Like  Huron,  which  receives  lake  Michigan 
from  the  s.,  the  river  St.  Clair,  lake  St.  Clair,  the  river  Detroit,  and  lake  Erie  maintain 
pretty  nearly  tlie  same  level,  till  the  river  IS'iagura  descends  334  ft.  to  lake  Ontario, 
which  is  its  Jt'  still  2;]0  ft,  above  sea-level.  From  this,  the  last  of  the  connected  series  of 
inland  seas,  issues  tlie  St.  Lawrence  proper,  which,  with  a  few  coiiiparativtly  insig- 
niticant  e.vpansions,  luescnts  the  cliaracter  lirst  of  a  river,  and  then  of  an  estuary,  down 
to  the  gulf.  IJetwecn  lak3  Ontario  and  the  city  of  Montreal,  which  marks  the  iiead  of 
the  navigation,  there  are  various  cataracts  or  rajiids,  which,  besides  having  been  grad- 
ually a.scertaincd  to  be  more  or  less  practicable,  maj'  be  all  avoided  by  means  of  canals 
on  the  British  side.  At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  lake  Ontario  to  the 
city  of  Montreal,  the  intersection  of  the  ]  aialiel  of  45°  determines  the  point  where 
the  St.  Lawrence,  after  having  been  an  international  boundary  from  the  Iiead,  or 
ncarlj'  so,  of  lake  Superior,  becomes  exclusively  Canadian.  Immediately  above 
the  island  of  ^lontreal,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  joined  by  its  principal  auxiliary,  the  Ottawa, 
from  the  n.w.;  and  a  little  n.ore  than  half-way  between  this  confluence  and  Three 
rivers,  the  highest  point  of  tidal  influence,  the  Lichclieu  or  Sorel,  from  the  s,,  brings  in 
the  tribute  of  lake  Champiain.  Between  ]\lonlreal  and  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  Las 
recently  been  much  deepened  (see  Montreal).  At  Quebec,  after  a  run  of  nearly 
400  m.  from  lake  Ontailo,  it  steadily  widen-s  into  an  estuary  of  about  the  same  length. 
The  entire  length,  iticludiug  the  chain  of  lakes,  is  about  2,200  miles. 

Li  coiuiection  ^\ilh  the  iiripiovemtnts  on  i!.self  and  its  affluents,  the  St.  Lawrence 
offers  tf>  sea-going  ships  the  noblest  system  of  iidand  navigation  in  the  world,  embracing 
a  continuous  line  of  about  2.000  m.;  its  advantages,  however,  are  materially  impaired 
by  the  sevcril}'  of  the  climate,  whicli  binds  it  in  the  chains  of  winter  at  least  five  mouths 
iu  the  year. 

SAIXT  LEONARDS,  Edward  BcRXENsnAW  SUGDEN,  Baron,  1781-1875;  b.  Lon- 
don; called  to  the  bar  in  1807.  He  restricted  himself  to  chancery  practice  after  1817, 
and  was  made  kimr's  counsel  in  1822.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  iu  1828.  made 
solicitor-general  in  1829.  and  lord  chancellor  of  L'eland  in  1835,  and  1841-46,  He  was 
lord  chancellor  of  England  in  1852,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  published  .several 
valuable  lesral  treatises — Laic  of  Vendors  and  Purchatscris,  1805;  and  Practical  Treatise  on 
Powers,  1808. 

SAINT  l6.  an  old  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Manche,  built  on  a 
rocky  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Vire,  55  m.  by  railway  s.e.  of  Cherbourg. 
FroiTi  the  hiiih  central  part,  several  streets,  more  or  less  steep,  branch  off  indifferent 
directions.  T.he  town,  which  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  and  its  name  to  a  St.  Lo,  bishop 
of  Coutance,  wlio  caused  a  church  to  be  built  here"^in  the  6th  c,  was  destroyed  by  the 
.Normans  in  888,  and  taken  bv  the  English  in  1846,  and  again  in  1417.  Noteworthy  are 
'the  beautiful  churches  of  Sainte-Croix.  founded  in  805,  and  of  Notre  Dame,  which  dates 
from  the  1.5th  century.  Flannels,  drugirets,  and  cotton  fabrics,  cutlery,  and  le.-ither  are 
mamif.-ictured,  and  a" considerable  supply  of  horses  for  cavalry  are  here  obtained.  Pop. 
•76,  9,519. 

SATXT  LOUIS,  a  co.  in  n.e.  jMinnesota.  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Namekan  river  and 
lake,  and  on  the  s.e.  by  lake  Suju-rior,  drained  by  the  St.  Louis.  "N'ermilion,  Cloquet,  and 
other  rivers;  traversed"  by  the  Northern  Pacific"  railroad:  about  6.. 500  sq.m. -,  poji.  '80, 
4,504 — 2.518  of  Americ.'ui  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  l.-avily  timbered,  with  several 
lakes.  The  soil  is  partly  fertile,  and  grows  wheat,  corn,  etc.  Much  lumber  isexported. 
Co.  seat,  Duliith. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  a  co.  in  e.  Missouri,  botmdedby  the  Missouri  river  on  then,  and  n.w.,* 
and  l)y  the  Missi.ssippi  on  the  e. ;  drjiincd  by  the  ISIeramec;  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
railro:ids  traverse  the  co. :  .5:;0sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  81,f^88  (outside  of  the  city),  25,299  of 
American  birth.  The  soil  is  fertile;  .all  ordinary  airricultnral  products  .are  I'oimd. 
There  are  several  kind-!  of  building  limestou((.  and  mines  of  bituminous  coal;  there  are 
also  extensive  manufactures  of  briclis,  beer,  tobacco,  iron,  and  many  other  articlcB. 
Co.  scat,  St.  Louis.  " 
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SAINT  LOUIS,  a  port  of  entry  of  ]\rissouri,  U.  S.,  the  chief  city  niid  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  ceutral  Missis^sippi  valley,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
18  m.  below  its  eontluenee  with  tlie  Missouri,  and  174  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
•it  is  regularly  built  upon  the  limestone  bank  of  the  river,  on  two  terraces,  rising  20 
and  40  ft.  above  higii  water,  with  wide  and  well-built  streets  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles.  The  princii)al  structures  are  a  eiiy  hall,  court 
house,  custom  house,  arsenal,  mereiiants'  exchange,  mercantile  library,  city  hospital, 
poslothce,  marine  hos|)ital,  univcisity,  catliedral,  and  several  of  the  largest  hotels  iu 
the  world.  There  are  1G2  churches  and  missions,  of  which  38  are  Roman  Catholic; 
numerous  general  hospitals,  asylums,  and  convents;  the  St.  Louis  university,  under 
charge  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  with  22  professors;  the  Washington  university,  academy 
of  sciences,  German  institute,  normal  and  high  schools,  84  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
of  which  10  are  daily,  and  12  in  German,  an  opera-house,  and  5  theaters.  Several  city 
railways  have  replaced  the  omnibuses,  and  the  water  supply  is  i)umped  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. Among  the  mainifactories  are  hour  and  lumber  mills,  sugar  retineries,  lard 
and  linseed-oil  factories,  provision  packing-houses,  manufactures  of  hemp,  whisky, 
tobacco,  and  vast  iron-foundries  and  machine  shops,  which  in  the  year  1874  i)roduced 
goo. Is  valued  at  $240,000,000.  Saint  Louis  hast  a  vast  trade  by  steaiu-boats  to  the 
whole  Mississippi  valley,  68,000  tons  being  owned  tliere,  and  extensive  railway  cotmec- 
tions.  Itis  also  the  chief  center  of  the  Am-rican  fur  trade,  and  of  a  vast  traffle  in  agri- 
cultural produce.  There  are  26  banks  and  31  insurance  companies.  In  l7o4,  Saint 
Louis  was  the  depot  of  the  Louisiania  Indian  trading  company;  iu  1708,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  a  detachment  of  Spanis'i  troops;  in  1804  was  ceded  with  tiic  whole  country  w. 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  United  Slates;  the  first  brick  house  was  erected  in  1813;  Iq  1820 
its  population  was  4,500;  iu  1830,  151,780;  iu  1870,  310,834. 

SAINT  LOUIS  {ante),  the  principal  city  of  Missouri,  capital  of  St.  Louis  co.,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  liver,  about  20  m.  below  its  continence  with  the  Missouri;  lat. 
38'  37'  23"  n.,  long.  90'  15'  16"  west.  Its  fortunate  situation  has  of  recent  years,  and 
especially  since  the  development  of  its  railroad  system,  caused  an  immense  growth  in 
population  and  general  prosperity.  Founded  in  1731  as  a  mere  trading  post  with  the 
Indians,  by  Pierre  la  Chide  Liugiieste,  who  named  it  after  Louis  XV.  and  erected  a 
large  house  and  four  stores;  it  uumbered  in  1770  some  40  families,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  acquisition  by  the  United  States  in  180  5  it  held  about  1500  inhabitants,  and  its  yearly 
shipment  of  furs  was  valued  at  $200,000.  In  1830  the  population  was  4.508;  ia 
1840,  16,469:  in  1860,  1«0,773,  and  in  1870,  310,864.  •  In  18i0  the  population  was 
350,522.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1803,  chartered  as  a  city  in  1822.  The  first 
newspaper  was  established  in  180S;  the  first  bank  in  ISIO.  In  1817  the  first  steamboat 
arrived  here,  and  in  1851  the  first  railroad  was  commenced.  The  city  suffered  severely 
from  cholera  in  1832  and  in  1849.  The  latter  year  was  also  the  year  of  the  great  fire 
which  destroyed  a  large  portiiju  of  the  old  town.  TIuh  was  composed  mainly  of 
wooden  structures  wdiich  were  replaced  by  more  substantial  buildings — the  favorite 
material  being  a  sort  of  limestone  found  on  the  spot  which  thougli  soft  when  first  quar- 
rietl  is  soon  liardeued  by  exposure.  The  city  is  built  on  rising  ground  with  gentle  undu- 
lations; at  the  highest  point  it  is  about  200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river.  .  In  the  older 
portion  near  the  river,  which  is  entirely  given  up  to  trade,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked;  the  modern  section  is  had  out  regidarly  in  broad  streets  and  avenues.  The 
principal  thoroughfares  are  Grand  avenue,  which  intersects  the  city  from  n.  to  s. ; 
Front  street,  which  extends  along  the  levee;  Main  street  and  Second  street  in  whivh  are 
the  principal  wdiolesale  houses,  and  Fourth  street,  which  contains  the  clnef  retail  stores 
and  is  the  fashionable  promenade  and  shopping  street.  Lindell  boulevard  ar.d  Forest 
Park  boulevard  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  are  the  favorite  drives.  The  handsomest 
residences  are  in  Lucas  place,  in  Chouteau  avenue,  at  the  w.  end  of  Washington  avenue, 
and  in  Pine,  Olive,  and  Locust  streets.  There  are  nearly  400  m.  of  paved  and  mac- 
adamized streets  and  alleys  and  18^  m.  of  river  frontage.  Total  area  G2i  miles.  Besides 
its  many  public  squares,  the  city  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  parks,  comprising  in 
all  nearly  2,500  acres.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Forest  park,  4  m.  w.  of  the  court 
house,  containing  about  1374  acres  mostly  covered  wdth  primitive  trees.  O'Fallon  park 
(180  acres)  also  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  trees  as  well  as  for  the  fine  view  which 
it  commands  of  the  Mississippi  river;  Tower  Grove  park  (277  acres)  in  the  s.w.  part  of 
the  city  has  beautiful  green  lawns  intersected  by  carriage  roads  which  afford  the  pleas- 
antest  drives  in  the  citj';  and  Shaw's  garden  (109  acres)  immediately  adjoining,  is 
exquisitely  laid  out,  contains  all  the  ornamental  and  fruit  trees  which  can  he  raised  in 
the  climate,  and  has  numerous  conservatories  filled  with  rare  exotics.  Although  at 
present  the  property  of  Henry  D.  Shaw,  it  is  open  to  the  public  and  the  title  will  vest 
in  the  city  on  the  death  of  the  owner.  The  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  city,  however,  is 
•  Lafayette  park  in  the  s.  portion,  containing  only  30  acres,  artistically  laid  out  and 
adorned  with  statuary,  etc.  The  Fair  grouncls  (83  acres),  superintended  by  the  St.  Lotus 
agricultural  and  mechaiucal  association,  are  attractive  on  account  of  iheir  halls  of 
industrial  and  mechanical  exhibits;  they  contedn  also  a  zoological  garden  claimed  to  be 
one  of  the  completest  in  the  world,  and  an  amphitheater  with  a  seating  capacity  for  40,- 
000  people.     The  annual  fairs  are    held  here,  usually  in  the  first  week  of   October. 
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Other  parks  aro  Nortliorn  park  (ISO  acres),  Lfnddl  park  (60  acres),  Carondelet  park,  etc. 
The  two  ceiiictorics,  Hclletoiilaiue  and  Calvary,  both  in  llie  n.  part  of  the  city,  arc  beau- 
tifully laid  out  and  decorated  with  trees  and  slirubbery. 

'Pile  geiu'ral  style  of  architecture  in  the  city  is  substantial  rather  tluin  ornamental* 
allliou'i'h  of  late  "a  liiibter  and  more  artistic  order  has  come  into  vogue  for  the  resi- 
deiices'^of  the  wealthy.  One  of  the  tinest  public;  buildings  is  the  court  house,  occupying 
the  square  between  riiestnut  and  Market  and  4th  and  5th  streets,  a  massive  limestone 
huililinsr  with  columned  porticoes,  surmounted  by  a  huge  iron  dome,  in  which  are  the 
live  covnilv  lourt  rooms,  the  supreme  court  room,  the  law  library,  and  tlie  offices  of  the 
various  county  ollicials.  Tlic  criminal  business  of  the  city  is  transacted  in  the  four 
courts,  in  Clark  ave.,  the  criminal  courts,  the  jail,  and  the  police  headquarters,  being 
all  within  its  precincts.  The  new  custom  liouse  and  post-otttce,  on  Eighth  street,  an 
immense  structure  of  red  and  gray  granite,  not  yet  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  linest 
public-  buildings  in  tlie  United  States.  Tlie  entire  c;ost  will  probably  exceed  ,$5.U0U,O00. 
The  cliamber  of  (commerce,  in  Tliird  street,  a  solid  building  of  gray  limestone;  the  Col- 
umbia life  insurance  building,  coustrucited  of  rose-red  granite  in  florid  arcliitecture,  the 
masonic  temple,  with  its  riclily  decorated  interiors,  and  the  mercantile  library  building 
Willi  its  collection  of  over  5t), 000  vols.,  are  noteworthy  structures.  There  are  lG2churciies, 
as  follows:  88  lionum  Catholic,  23  Presbyterian,  2y  Metliodist  (of  which  4  are  colored), 
22  German  Evangelical,  16  Baptist  (6  cc)lored),  15  Episcopal  (1  colored),  4  Hebrew,  4 
ConiiTc-ational,  3  Christian, '2  New  Jerusalem,  2  Unitarian,  2  Independent,  1  Friends' 
nieeling- house,  anil  8  miscellaneous.  Of  these  the  finest  are  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, with  its  Doric  portico,  its  front  of  polished  free  stone  and  its  lofty  spire  containing 
a  tine  chime  of  liclls;  Christ  church  (Episcopal),  of  stone  in  the  Gothic  callitdral  style; 
St  G.'onres  (Episcopal)  a  rather  plainer  structure;  the  tirst  Presbyterian,  in  Lucas 
place,  an  elaborate  and  ornate  building  of  the  English  Gothic  order,  whose  spire  is 
remarkable  for  its  uraceful  elegance;  and  the  Jewish  temple,  corner  of  17th  and  Pine. 
Other  tine  build inus^are  the  church  of  the  Messiah  (Unitarian),  the  Second  Presbyterian; 
St.  Alphonsus  and  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  (both  Roman  Catholic);  the  Union  church  (Meth- 
odist); the  Congregational  churcli  in  Locust  street,  and  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Pine  and  Walnut  streets.  St.  Louis  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  charitable  iusti- 
tuiiiuis  many  of  which  arc  under  denominational  charge.  Thus  the  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  in  (Jliristy  avenue,  the  St.  Louis  hospital  in  Montgomery  street,  the  convent  of 
tlie  Good  Sliepherd  for  the  reformation  of  fallen  women,  and  many  minor  charities,  are 
controlled  by  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders;  St.  Luke's  hospit.-il  is  under  the 
direction  of  fhe  Protestant  Episcopal  sisterhood  of  the  Good  Shcplierd.  The  Emigrants' 
home  and  the  Widows  and  Infants'  asylum  were  endowed  by  private  individuals.  The 
county  insane  asylum  on  the  Arsenal  road  is  a  large  brick  and  stone  building  with  ele- 
gant grounds.  The  institution  for  the  blind,  under  the  control  of  the  state,  has  facili- 
tUN  for  200  pupils,  who  are  taught  various  industiies.  Many  of  fhe  educational  institu- 
tio  is  also  .'ire  uiuler  secfaiian  administration,  the  Roman  Catholics  alone  having  about 
100  piirofhial,  private  and  conventual  schools.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  college  of 
the  Christi.ui  Brothers,  the  academies  of  Lorelto,  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  Visitation, 
th  ;  Ursuline  convent,  and  the  St.  Louis  university.  The  latter,  founded  in  1829.  chartered 
ia  lK-?2,  is  the  oldest  educational  establishment  "in  the  city.  It  lias  a  valuable  museum 
an<i  libiary,  and  complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  natural  .'ciences.  There  are 
about  350'  pupils.  The  Concordia  college  (German  Lutheran)  wliich  includes  a  theo- 
lorical  academy  was  established  in  1839.  Of  unscctariati  institutions  the  chief  ia  Wash- 
ington university,  which  includes  the  following  departments:  the  college  proper,  the 
law  school,  the"  polytechnic  in.stitute,  and  the  Mary  institute  for  the  education  of 
women.  There  are  35  instructors  and  nearly  1000  pupils.  The  public  school  system 
is  at  :i  iiinr],  standard  of  eflficiencv;  there  are  104  school  buildings,  with  an  attendance 
of  50,000  pupils  in  the  day  schools,  and  more  than  6,000  in  the  night  schools.  Of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  there  :ire  10  dailies  (4  Germanl.  most  of  which  publish  also 
wecdily.  tri-wcekly,  and  Sunday  edition*;  28  weeklies  (5  German  and  1  French):  3  .semi- 
monthlies n  Gi-rman);  28  monthlies  (2  German  and  1  Sp.anish);  2  bi-monlhlie,«;;  and  two 
quarterlies.  There  are  many  fine  hotels,  the  chief  of  which  are  tlie  Lindell,  the  Plant- 
ers', the  Laclede,  Barnum's  and  the  Grand  Central.  The  Southern  hotel,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1877.  A  remarkable  and  magnificent  structure 
ia  the  bridiic  whieli  connects  the  city  with  East  St.  Louis,  a  city  in  St.  Clair  Co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  opposite  (ea.stern)  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  brid^re,  begun  in  1869  and 
finished  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000,000,  is  2,225  ft.  long  and  54  ft.  wide.  The 
PU)ier--trueture  is  of  steel  and  cast  iron,  upon  4  piers  of  granite  and  limestone.  The  cen- 
tral span  is  520  ft.,  the  longest  in  the  world,  and  is  raised  60  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
■water — this  permits  the  passage  of  steamboats  in  anj^  state  of  the  water.  The  designer 
of  the  bridge,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  us  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Ameri- 
ican  engineering  skill,  is  capt.  James  B.  Eads. 

As  rui  industrial  and  commereial  center,  St.  Louis  ranks  among  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  United  States.  The  total  value  of  the  products  of  its  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments during  the  year  1880  is  estimated  at  not  far  from  $250,000,000.  It  is  now 
ranked  as  tlie  third  city  in  the  union  in  general  manufactures,  while  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour  it  stands  first."    The  river  and  railroad  advantages  which  the  city  commands 
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make  it  one  of  tlie  two  chief  centers  of  trade  in  the  inland  west.  It  is  in  direct  com- 
muuication  with  more  tliau  6,000  m.  of  navigable  v.'atcrs;  and  steamboats  ply  regularly 
between  St.  Louis  and  nearly  every  important  point  along  this  route.  In  addition  to 
this  its  railroad  facilities  are  almost  unequaled.  Sixteen  lines  of  railroad  center  here, 
among  others  such  important  routes  as  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacitic,  the  Jlissouri  Pacitic,  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Nortliern,  the  Chicago  and 
Alton ;  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern, 
the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis,  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Vandulia  line. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  Senegambia,  is  situated  on  a 
small  low  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  Senegal  river.  The  town  covers 
almost  the  whole  island.  AVith  its  fortifications,  it  presents  an  imposing  appearance 
from  the  sea,  but  the  interior  is  mean  and  dirty.  The  harbor  is  good.  The  prin('ipal 
building  is  the  government  house.  There  are  600  stores  for  goods.  Saint  Louis  pos- 
sesses a  botanic  garden,  founded  in  1822.     Pop.  about  18,000. 

SAINT  LUCIA,  one  of  tlie  windward  divi.sion  of  the  Caribbees  (see  Antilles),  lies 
about  80  m.  to  the  s.  of  ]\Iartinique,  having  its  .southern  extremity  in  lat.  18' 41'  n.,  and 
long.  61°  west.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  crater  of  the  Sonfriere,  or  Sul- 
phur mountain,  is  still  in  energetic  operation.  Saint  Lucia  is  remarkable  for  its  pict- 
uresque and  romantic  scenery.  Much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  hills,  generally 
well  wooded,  and  occasionally  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  3,000  feet.  Area,  248 
sq.m..  or  158,720  acres,  of  which,  in  1860,  9,026  acres  were  under  crops.  Pop.  '71, 
31,610,  of  whom  837  were  whites.  As  the  coast  abounds  in  secure,  commodious,  and 
defensible  harbors — all  the  more  valuable  from  their  comparative  scarcity  in  the  neigh- 
borhood— the  island  has  been  perhaps,  to  an  unexampled  extent,  an  object  of  contention 
between  France  and  England.  lu  the  hands  of  the  latter,  however,  it  has  remained 
since  1803.  In  1860  Lucia  contained  18  schools,  with  1470  scholars.  In  1873  its  revenue 
was  £19,908;  its  expenditure,  £20,347;  public  debt,  £18,000.  The  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  (exclusive  of  coasting  trade)  that  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  in  1873  was 
37,589.  The  value  of  the  total  imports  amounted,  in  the  same  year,  to  £116.037;  the 
exports  to  £151,012.  The  chief  article  exported  is  sugar.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain 
were  £134,523;  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  £38,855. 

SAINT  LUCIE  BARK.     See  Caribbee  Bark. 

SAINT  MALO,  a  fortified  seaport  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ille-et-Yilaine,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ranee.  It  stands  on  a  small  island  less  than  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, called  Lc  liocher  d' Aaron ,  which  lies  close  off-shore,  and  is  (onnecttd  with  it 
by  a  causeway,  650  feet  long,  called  Ze  &7^o».  The  island  is  completely  covered  by 
the  town;  the  streets  are  narrow,  filihy,  and  ill-ventihited,  and  the  houses  are  built  to 
the  height  of  five  and  six  stories.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure,  but  its  entrance 
is  narrow,  and  is  thickly  set  with  rocks  and  shallows.  It  is  perfectly  dry  at  ebb  tide,  but 
Ihe  Hood-tide  rises  here" from  45  to  50  feet.  Numerous  strong  forts,  both  on  the  ir.ain- 
land.and  on  the  small  islands  that  stud"  the  reads,  protect  the  harbor  and  town.  'Ihe 
harbor  works  were  completed  iinder  the  second  empire,  and  cost  nearly  20  million 
francs.  Ship-building  is  the  principal  industry.  On  the  island  of  Grand-Be.  near  the 
ramparts,  is  the  tomb  of  Chateaubriand  (q.v.).'  Many  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
mackerel,  cod,  and  whale  fi.sheries.  and  acti^•e  commerce  is  carried  on.  Saint  Malo  com- 
municates with  Rennes  (the  capital  of  the  dep.)  by  railway.  Pop.  '76,  10.061,  In  the 
year  ended  Oct.  31,  1872,  Saint  ]Malo  sent  exports  to  Great  Britain  of  the  value  of  £1,514- 
415,  chiefly  liutter,  valued  at  more  than  £1.000,000. 

SAINT  ]\rARC  GIRARDIN.     See  Girardin,  ante. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  West  India  Islands.  It  belongs  partly 
to  France,  and  partlj'  to  the  Netherlands.  Area  about  30  sq.  miles.  Its  products 
are  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  etc.,  and  large  quantities  of  salt.  Slavery  was  abol- 
ished in  1863.     Pop.  '75,  6,500. 

SAINT  MARTIN.  Alexis.     See  Beaumont,  William. 

S.\INT  MARTIN'S,  a  parish  in  s.  Louisiana;  bounded  on  the  s.by  lake  Chelimaclies; 
drained  by  Atchafalaya  and  Teche  bayous;  about  500s(j.m.;  pop.  '80,  12.602—6,880 
colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar.     Co.  .seat,  St.  Martinsville. 

SAINT  MARY  AND  ALL  SAINTS,  LINCOLN,  commonly  called  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  was  founded  for  a  rector  ami  .seven  fellows,  in  1427,  by  Richard  Fleming,  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  In  1475  Thomas  Scot,  commonly  called  Rotheram,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  tlien  bishop  of  Lincoln,  afterward  archbi.^hop  of  York,  finished  the  bui'ding, 
added  five  fellowships,  and  gave  statutes  to  the  society.  The  object  of  both  founders 
was  to  extirpate  the  Wycliffiie  heresy,  by  training  up  theologians  for  that  purpose.  The 
fellowships  were  restricted  to  the  dioceses  of  Lincoln,  York,  and  Wells.  By  the  ordi- 
nances under  17  and  ]8Yict.  c.  81,  they  are  throv.'n  open,  the  rector  and  fellows  are 
enipowered  to  reduce  the  number  to  ten,  as  vacancies  occur,  should  this  seem  expedi- 
ent, and  their  value  is  not  to  exceed  £300.  Yarious  benefactors  have  bestowed  scholar- 
ships on  the  college  to  the  number  of  24.     By  the  ordinances  16  of  these  are  thrown 
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open,  of  iiboiit  €80  per  anmiin,  and  tenable  for  16  years  from  mafriouliition,  wiiich  may 
b»^  exteiuk'd  to  20  if  the  rector  and  fellows  think  fit.  This  college  presents  to  10  bene- 
fices. 

SAINT  MARY  HALL,  Oxford.  In  12o!)  Ileurv  Kelpc,  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  presented 
a  tenemont,  on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Mary  Hall,  to  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's  church, 
to  be  llio  par.sonaLre  honse.  lu  1835  Edward  II.  gave  the  cliurch,  together  with  the 
parsonag:'.  to  Oriel  c;ollege.  The  college  converted  the  parsonage  into  a  place  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  gradually  gri'W  into  an  indcspjndeiit  hall.  It  possesses  4 scholarships  of  i;60 
per  annum,  tcnal)le  for  four  years,  and  1  exhibition. 

SAINT  M AMY'S,  a  parish  in  s.  Louisiana,  having  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  s.  and 
s.e..  (Uietimaches  lake  on  n.  and  n.e.,  Atchafalaya  bayou  on  the  e..  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  forming  Cote  I'lanche  bay  and  Atchafalaya  bay  in  the  s.  and  s.w. ;  450  sq.m. ;  pop. 
"'80,  1 9,^!) I— 10,031  of  American  birth,  i;!,174  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  navigable 
bayou  Teche,  and  also  drained  by  the  Atchafalaya.  Its  surface  is  low  and  marshy  and 
subject  to  ovei'rtow,  but  in  the  arable  portions  having  a  fertile  soil.  In  the  marshes  are 
forests  of  live  oak,  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  cypress,  gum,  elc.,and  the  soil  pro- 
duces large  crops  of  grain,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar  cane.  The  principal  industries  are 
the  manufactory  of  cooperage,  bricks,  and  stoves,  sugar  and  molasses. 

SAINT  MAIIV'S,  a  co.  in  .s.  Maryland,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  on 
the  n.e.  by  the  Patuxent  river,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Potomac;  about  SGO  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  18.954 — 16,87:]  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  soil  is  /ertilc.  Principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat, 
Leonartltown. 

S.\INT  MARY'S,  a  t.  in  s.w.  Ontario,  dominion  of  Canada,  in  Perth  co  ,  23  m.  n. 
of  Loncion,  98i  m.  s.w.  of  Toronto,  at  the  junction  of  the  London  branch  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  railwaj^;  pop.  '71,  3,130.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  riverThames,  audissub- 
etantially  built.  Limestone  is  found  in  great  abimdauce  in  the  vicinity,  and  quarried 
for  building  purposes.  It  has  6  churches,  a  branch  bank,  3  newspapers,  several  hotels, 
and  3  re.ilway  viaducts.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  grain,  and  the  principal  industries  are 
represented  by  manufactures  of  iron  castings,  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  woolen 
goods,  leather,  etc. 

SAINT  MARY'S  STRAIT,  or  RIVER,  the  outlet  of  lake  Superior,  runs  from  the 
e.  end  of  the  lake,  takes  a  general  s.e.  course  and  is  about  60  m.  in  length,  entering  lake 
Huron  by  several  channels.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  upper  Michigan  and  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  There  is  a  ship  canal  on  the  Michigan  shore,  built  to 
avoid  the  rapids  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie  where  there  is  a  fall  of  3;)  feel.  St.  Joseph's,  Sugar, 
and  Drununond  islands,  are  the  largest  of  several  in  the  strait. 

SAINT  MAURICE,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  dominion  of  Canada,  having  lake  St.  Peter 
on  the  s.,  and  the  river  St.  Maurice,  for  its  s.e  boundary;  7,300  sq.m.;  pop.  "71,  11,144. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  North  Shore  railway  and  the  Three  Rivers  branch  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway,  forming  a  junction  at  its  co.  seat.  The  surface  is  level  and  largely  covered 
.with  forests  which  supply  lumber  for  an  important  trade.  It  is  drained  l)y  Black  Beaver 
lake  and  other  small  lakes,  and  streams,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Its  manufacturing 
interests  arc  of  great  importance,  principally  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber,  and 
iron,  the  immense  forges  at  its  co.  scat  having  a  wide  reputation.  Co.  seat.  Three 
Rivers. 

_  SAINT  MAURICE  RIVER,  in  central  Quebec,  dominion  of  Canada,  400  m.  long, 
rising  in  lake  Oskelanaio,  fornung  the  connecting  link  to  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  descend- 
ing through  the  n.  wililerness  and  the  co.  of  Champlain,  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
at  the  city  of  Three  Rivers,  9  m.  above  lake  St.  Peter.  lis  source  is  316  m.  n.w.  of  Mon- 
treal. Its  drainage  area  is  16,000  sq.m.,  the  length  of  its  valley  is  about  323  m.,  width 
140  miles.  Its  banks  present  magnificent  .scenery,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of 
from  300  to  1,000  feet.  In  its  course  it  has  many  branches,  expands  into  lakes  contain- 
ing small  picturesciue  islands,  and  descends  in  falls  and  cascades,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  the  falls  of  Grande  Mere,  and  those  of  Sliawnegan  23  m.  above  its 
mo:ilh,  160  ft.  in  height.  It  is  navigable  near  its  mouth,  and  after  an  interruption  of 
40  m.  is  again  navigable  for  75  mile.s.  The  climate  is  too  cold  for  the  production  of 
grain,  but  it  affords  transportation  for  an  extensive  lumber  region,  in  which  500,000  logs 
are  cut  annually.     It  is  crossed  by  3  bridges,  1400  and  600  ft"  in  length. 

SAINT  MI  CHAEL'S,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Azores  (q.v.).  and  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Clary's  the  most  eastern  island  in  the  group.  Area  224  sq.m.,  or 
143,000  acres;  pop.  about  105,404.  The  island  is  mountainous,  and  rises  in  its  highest 
summit  to  3.560  feet.  Of  the  whole  acreage,  40,000  acres  are  arable,  and  about  5,000 
acres  arc  pretty  equally  divided  between  orange  gardens  and  vineyards.  Hot  springs 
abound  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  the  western  extremity  are  the  Caldeiras  or 
boiling  fouruains,  whence  the  water  a.scends  in  cohunns  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  and  tlien 
disappears  in  vapor.  In  1873  the  total  value  of  the  export.s — by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  which  consists  of  oranges,  and  goes  to  Great  Britain — was  £85,279;  and  of  the 
imports,  mjunly  from  Great  Britain,  £91,943.  The  chief  town  is  Ponta  Delgada  (pop. 
about  16,000). 
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SAINT  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT,  a  conical  and  isolated  rock  in  Mount's  bay,  Cornwall, 
3  m.  e.  of  Penzance.  It  communicates  with  the  shore  by  a  causeway  400  j^ards  long, 
which,  however,  is  covered  with  water  8  hours  out  of  the  12.  The  mount  is  195  ft. 
high,  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  crowned  by  an  old  and  picturtscjue  cas-' 
tie — now  used  as  a  manorial  residence — surmounted  by  a  tower,  on  one  angle  of  which 
there  is  a  projecting  stone  lantern,  popularl}'  called  St.  MicJtdd's  chair.  At  the  base  of. 
the  mount  is  a  fishing  village,  of  about  30  houses.  This  hill  is  to  the  geologist  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  localities,  and,  indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  "excited  more  geological  con- 
troversy than  any  mountain  of  the  world."  At  a  verj'  early  period  Saint  ^Michael's 
mount  was  the  seat  of  a  religious  house,  and  the  apparition  of  St.  Michael  is  said  to 
have  appeared  on  one  of  its  craggy  heights.  At  the  conquest  the  monastery  of  St. 
Michael  was  annexed  to  the  abbe^'  of  St.  ]\Iichael  in  Normandy.  It  long  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  monks,  and  afterward  became  the  rtisidence  of  several  families  in  turn,, 
untd  it  was  sold  in  1660  to  its  present  proprietors,  the  St.  Aubyns. 

SAINT  MICHEL,  Mont,  an  extraordinary  rock  in  Cancale  baj",  in  the  n.w.  of  France, 
7  m.  s.w.  of  Avrauches.  It  is  a  solitary  cone  of  granite,  5  m.  iu  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  400  feet.  It  rises  sheer  out  of  a  level  expanse  of  sand, 
and  though  its  elevation  is  not  great,  its  perfectly  flat  environment  and  its  pointed  crest 
render  it  a  most  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  It  is  crowned  by  a  church  and  cas-- 
tie,  under  which  are  conventual  buildings,  with  their  lofty  turrets  and  high  walls,  and 
lower  down  still  are  the  houses  of  the  small  town,  which  seem  to  adhere  to  the  steep 
rock  like  limpets.  A  good  road  leads  from  the  shore  to  the  wide  sands  which  surround 
the  mount,  and  which  are  covered  with  water  at  every  tide,  except  at  neap-tides.  At 
low-water  there  is  a  dry  and  firm  track,  about  a  mile  iu  length,  across  the  sands;  but 
on  both  sides  of  it  are  dangerous  c^uicksands.  In  the  8th  c.  an  abbej' which  replaced  an 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  was  founded  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  A  church,  and  an 
almost  impregnable  fortress  were  afterward  founded  by  the  Xormans.  After  the  revo- 
lution the  main  building  was  changed  into  a  prison.  The  castle  has  recently  undergone 
restoration. 

SAINT  NAZAIRE;  a  thriving  sea-port  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Loire-Inferieure,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  on  the  n.  bank  of  that  river,  and  38  m.  w.  of  iS^antes,  with  which 
it  is  connected  b}'  railwaj*.  Almost  unknown  till  within  recent  years,  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  important  ports  on  the  w.  coast  of  France.  In  1851  it  contained  3,391,  in  1861, 
6,500,  and  in  1876,  14,761  inhabitants.  Here  the  government  constructed  a  floating 
dock  of  35  acres  area;  and  another  dock,  of  double  the  area,  is  in  progress.  St.  Xazaire 
is  the  port  for  the  transatlantic  steamers  to  the  "West  Indies  and  Mexico.  One  cause  of' 
the  rapnl  rise  of  this  port  is  that  the  navigation  of  the  Loire  is  becoming  year  by  year 
more  difficult,  owing  to  the  sand  brought  down  by  the  river;  so  that  the  chief  s'hip- ■ 
owners  of  X antes  prefer  to  leave  their  vessels  at  St.  Xazaire,  and  have  the  cargoes  trans- 
ported inland  by  railway. 

SAINT  NEOTS,  a  small  market  t.  in  the  co.  of  Huntingdon,  8  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  occupies  low  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  Its  beautiful  parish  church 
has  a  tower  156  ft.  high.  St.  Neot's  has  a  large  iron-foundry,  an  engine  factory,  brew- 
cries,  steam  flour-mills,  etc.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  large  "paper-mills.  Pop. 
'71,  3,300. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and  market  t.  of  Belgium,  in  e. 
Flanders.  30  m.  e.n.e.  of  Ghent,  on  the  Ghent  and  Antwerp  railway.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pays  de  Waes,  a. densely  peopled  and  productive  agriciiltiu-al  district,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  seat  of  the  largest  flax-market  in  the  world.  Tlie  market  is  held  in  the 
great  square  of  the  town,  one  of  the  largest  iu  Belgium,  but  which,  however,  is  too 
."imall  to  accommodate  comfortably  the  immense  numbers  who  crowd  hither  on  market- 
days.  St.  Nicholas  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  first  class;  and  among  the  articles 
largely  manufactured  are  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  stuffs,  carpets,  hats,  lace,  tobacco, 
and  pipes.  There  are  print-fields,  dj'eworks,  and  tanneries,  and  a  flourishing  trade  is 
carried  on  in  shawls,  linens,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  in  ilax,  corn, 
hops.  etc.     Pop.  '77,  25,440. 

SAINT  OMER,  a  t.  of  France,  and  fortress  of  great  strength,  in  the  department  of 
,Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Aa,  36  m.  s.e.  of  Calais  by  rallwaj'.  It  is  surrounded  by  irregular 
but  well-appointed  fortifications,  is  well  built  amid  marshes,  and  contaius'numerous 
fountains  and  more  than  one  important  ecclesiastical  edifice.  AVooleu  cloths,  blankets, 
polteiy.  and  cla}^  pipes  are  manufactured,  and  there  is  considerable  general  trade.  Pop. 
'76,  31.404.  A  college  for  the  education  of  English  and  Irish  Catholics  was  opened  at 
St.  Omer  during  the  penal  times.  It  was  closed,  however,  during  the  revolution;  but 
still  exists  as  a  seminary,  and  is  attended  by  from  15  to  20  students. 

SAINT  PANCRAS,  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  London  (q.v.). 

SAINT  PAUL,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  ^linnesota,  is  on  both  banks 
of  tlie  3Iississippi  riveV,  3,080  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  9  m.  below  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony;  lat  44°  53'  46  "  n.,  long  93'  5'  west.  It  is  chiefly  built  on  tlie  e.  bank  upon  a 
plain  80  ft.  above  the  river,  and  800  ft.  above  the  gulf  of'jiexico.  Hills  near  the  citv 
abound  with  springs  of  excellent  water.  St.  Paul  is  at  the  heiul  of  uaviiratioa  for  the 
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lar2;o  steamboats  of  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  and  the  center  of  a  hirge 
and  <;rowiii<r  trade  in  Hour,  Inniber,  furs,  etc.  It  has  a  .stale-house,  cathedral,  college, 
[iS  cliurclics,  numerous  hotels,  4  daily  newspapers,  and  edu(;iitionai  and  charitable  insti- 
tulioMs.     In  184G  there  were  10  white  inhabitants.     Pop.  'GO,  10,277;  '70,  20,030. 

SAINT  PAUL  {ante),  a  city  in  Rnm.'-ey  co.,  s.c.  Minnesota,  incorporated  1854,  its  name 
derived  from  a  primitive  chapel  dedicated  to  that  saint  bj'  a  Jesuit  nnssionary  1841; 
pop.  '80.  41,498.  It  is  10  m.  e.  of  Minneapolis,  400  m.  from  Cliicago,  a  terminus  of  3 
(iivisioiis  of  the  Chicago,  ]\Iihvaulvee  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Mani- 
toba, lh(!  St.  Paul  and  Dululh,  tlie  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  lh<!  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  P^alls  railroads.  It  is  built  on 
terraced  lulls  with  a  pleasing  irregularity,  the  finest  portion  having  lieen  built  within  a 
few  years,  profiting  by  the  impetus  to  progress  in  tasteful  architecture  given  by  a  sud- 
den and  remarkable  activity  in  trade.  It  is  5  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota 
river  which  is  navigable  during  7  months  of  the  year.  Across  the  Mississippi  river  a 
bridge  is  tln'own.  connecting  it  with  West  St.  Paul, which  was  taken  from  Dakota  co.  and 
jidded  to  the  city  in  1874.  Limestone,  quarried  in  the  vicinity,  is  much  used  for  budd- 
ing purposes.  It  has  a  custom-house  and  post-ollice,  an  elegant  granite  sstructurc,  3 
theaters,  several  hotels,  a  court-house,  a  capital  erected  1833,  subsequently  enlarged, 
and  seriously  damaged  by  fire  in  1881,  4  public  libraries  with  24,000  volumes,  aiid  4 
private  circulating  libraries.  It  has  3  daily  and  11  weekly  licw.spapers,  a  number  in  the 
Swedish  and  German  languages.  Its  water  supply  is  drawn  from  lake  Phalon,  3  ni. 
from  the  city,  without  artificial  pressure.  It  contains  the  state  reform  school,  an 
academy  of  natural  sciences,  a  state  historical  society  with  a  cabinet  of  120,000  speci- 
mens, public  schools,  2  orphan  asylums  (one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant),  a  commercial 
and  a  business  college,  and  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  with  an  attendance  of  over 
2,000  pupils.  It  has  a  beautiful  public  park  of  260  acres  on  the  shore  of  lake  Como, 
and  several  public  squares.  Among  its  public  institutions  are  the  home  for  the  friend- 
less, and  2  Magdalen  reformatories.  It  is  divided  into  6  wards;  has  a  mayor,  a  council 
of  3  memljcrs  from  each  ward,  and  an  efficient  police  force.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  and 
has  a  fire  department  with  an  electric  alarm,  and  street  railways.  It  has  2  grain  eleva- 
tors, and  in  one  j^ear  there  was  shipped  1,458,800  bushels  of  wheat,  and  180,112  barrels 
of  fiour.  The  steamboat  arrivals  average  over  800  aniuially.  It  has  6  national  banks 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,150,000,  3  private  banks,  a  savings  bank,  a  fire,  a  marine, 
and  a  life  insurance  company.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  blank  books,  ale  and  beer,  furniture,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes, 
lumber,  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  etc.     It  has  an  extensive  wholesale  trade. 

SAINT  PAUL  DE  LOANDA,  a  consideral'le  sea-port  on  the  s.Av.  coast  of  Africa,  the 
principal  Portuguese  settlement  in  Lower  Ginnea,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
feemro.  in  lat.  about  8'  54'  soutli.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  important  European  settle- 
ment on  this  coast,  and  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  830  are  white.  2,400  mixed, 
and  9,000  black.  The  climate  is  comparatively  healtliy,  the  harbor  is  beautiful,  and 
protected  by  one  large  and  two  small  forts.  The  iiouses  are  good,  the  streets  unpaved, 
and  there  are  three  churches  and  three  market-places.  Abundance  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. Iiul locks,  and  goats  are  obtainable  in  the  markets.  Ivory  and  becs-wa.\  are  the 
princi])al  exports. 

SAINT  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  in  London  is  noted  from  its  being  the  largest  and 
most  matrnificent  Protestant  church  in  the  world,  and  second  only  to  St.  Peter!s  in  Rome 
amon^  tile  religious  structures  of  modern  times.  The  site  of  the  present  building  was 
occu[)ied  about  610  by  a  Christian  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  This  church  continued 
till  1083,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  From  its  ruins  arose  a  much  more  splendid 
edifice— the  inniiediate  precursor  of  the  present  cathedral.  In  1137  the  building  suffered 
8cverely  from  fire;  but,  that  being  the  great  age  for  s|ilendid  churches,  it  was  soon 
restoied  with  great  magnificence,  the  bishops  and  the  people  contributing  most  liberally 
to  defray  the  cost.  Old  St.  Paul's  was  the  largest  church  in  the  country,  being  690  ft. 
in  length.  130  in  breadth,  and  about  150  ft.  high.  The  total  height  of  the  stone  tower 
and  the  spire,  covered  with  lead,  which  surr.iounted  it,  was  520  feet.  The  cloister  was 
90  ft.  square,  with  a  beautifid  chapter-house  in  the  center.  In  1606  the  great  fire  of 
London  completely  destroyed  the  old  cathedral,  along  with  a  largo  jwriion  of  the  city 
and  most  of  the  churches;  and  thereafter  sir  Chri.stopher  Wren  was  employed  to  design 
about  50  of  the  new  churches,  and,  among  others,  the  new  cathedral.  In  1673  he  sub- 
mitted several  designs  for  a  new  cathedral  to  the  king,  who  selected  one,  and  ordered  a 
modi.l  of  it  on  a  large  scale  to  be  i)rcpared.  This  was  done  by  Wren,  and  the  model 
fitill  (xisfs.  Its  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  having  a  large  dome  over  the  cen- 
ter, supported  on  eight  arches.  This  was,  however,  eventually  departed  from;  and  the 
new  de^iirn  was  modeh'd  on  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  an  interior  length  of  460 
ft.,  width  240  ft.  acro.ss  transepts,  and  a  nave  94  ft.  wide.  The  dome  and  the  eight  sup- 
portim:  an;hes  of  th<;  model  are  preserved;  but  in  the  new  design  the  angle  arches  lead 
to  no  spacious  compartment,  l)ut  to  small  dark  pas.sages  only,  while  the  iipper  portions 
of  these  great  arclujs  are  blocked  up  with  other  arches,  introduced  for  constructive  pur- 
poses, but  very  destructive  of  the  architectural  effect.  The  plan  of  supporting  the 
dome  on  eight  arches  had  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  also  of  simplicity  of  construction. 
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but  it  made  the  arches  themselves  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  great  span  of  the  dome. 
The  constructive  skill  displayed  by  Wren  in  this  building  is  universally  acknowledged 
and  admired.but  it  is  thought  that  he  has  allowed  the  mechanical  exigencies  of  the 
work  to  iutei?fere  too  much  with  its  decorative  requirements.  The  dome,  for  example, 
is  constructed  on  a  new  aud  most  masterly  priuciple,  the  thrust  of  the  vault  being  coun- 
lerbulariced  by  the  weight  of  a  brick  cone,  which  is  carried  up  to  support  the  stone  lan- 
tern (>ver  the  exterior  dome.  But  in  order  to  carry  this  out  with  the  least  expenditure 
possible,  the  drum,  or  plain  r_ylindrical  wall  under  the  dome,  is  sloped  inward,  so  that 
the  columns  with  which  it  is  decorated  appear  to  the  spectator  below  to  be  falliug 
inward,  thus  producing  a  painful  and  disagreeable  efEect.  Great  exception  is  taken  to 
the  fact  that  the  external  dome  is  of  wood,  and  not  of  stone,  and  so  liable  to  premature 
decay;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  wooden  roofs  over  the  vaults  of  Gothic  cathe- 
drals; and  by  making  it  of  wood  sir  Christopher  was  enabled  to  raise  it  to  a  height  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  design  of  the  nave, 
from  the  classic  vaulting  with  which  it  is  covered,  is  necessarily  to  a  great  extent  a 
failure.  When  domes,  or  intersecting  vaults,  are  used  in  a  classic  building  the  compart- 
ments must  be  about  square;  there  can  therefore  be  but  a  small  number  of  nave  piers, 
as  compared  with  those  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  perspective  effect  of  the  latter  is 
thus  entirely  wanting.  The  same  is  the  case  at  St.  Peter's.  The  dome  is  particularly 
successful,  and  is  admitied  to  be  the  finest  in  existence;  no  other  being  so  graceful  and 
varied  in  outline,  and  yet  so  massive  in  general  effect.  Its  height  from  the  pavement  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  is  404  feet.  Tiie  w.  front,  as  seen  from  Ludgate  hill,  is  most  striking; 
the  two  campaniles  group  most  harmoniously  with  the  dome,  and,  together  with  the 
portico,  produce  a  most  pleasing  and  remarkable  effect.  This  front  must,  however,  be 
condemned,  along  with  the  scretm-walls,  if  strictly  criticised.  The  upper  portico  appeara 
to  indicate  an  upper  story  where  tliere  is  none,  and  the  actual  construction  and  true  form 
of  the  building  are  not  expressed  at  all.  St.  Paul's  is  the  burial-place  of  many  heroes 
and  men  of  distinction,  whose  tombs  are  in  the  crypt,  and  whose  monuments  adorn  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral.  Among  these  are  Nelson  and  Wellington,  OoUingwood,  Aber- 
cromby,  Moore,  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Picton,  Rodney,  and  many  other  celebrated  soldiers 
and  sailors;  Howard,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Barry,  Opie,  -West,  Astley  Cooper,  sir  William 
Jon?s,  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  other  distinguished  civilians.  Several  of  the  monu- 
ments are  by  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Bacon,  and  Rossi;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  savor  generally  too  much  of  heathen  mythology  to  be  appropriate  in  a  Christiaa 
cathedral. 

SAINT  PETER,  a  city  in  s.  Minnesota,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Minnesota  river;  pop. 
'70,  2,680.  It  is  in  Nicollet  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  and  the 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  railroads,  75  m.  s.  w.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  10  churches,  and  is  the 
S'iat  of  Gustavus  Ailolphus  college.  It  has  a  fine  court-house,  a  national  bank,  public 
schools,  Rom:ui  Catholic  parochial  schools,  and  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  com- 
pleted in  1875,  built  of  limestone  from  a  ledge  on  the  premises,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
damaged  by  fire  in  1881.  It  has  3  weekly  newspapers,  5  hotels,  and  marble  works, 
foundries  and  machine-shops,  breweries,  and  a  furniture  factory. 

SAINT  PE'TEESBTJRG,  a  maritime  government  of  Russia,  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
between  lake  Ladoga  on  the  n  e.  aiul  lake  Peipus  on  the  s.w.  Area,  17,057  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  l,o25,471.  The  soil  is  damp  and  thin,  and  woods  and  marshes  cover  two-thirds  of 
the  level  surface.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  much  ground  is  laid  out  in  market- 
gardens.  The  usual  crops  are  grown,  but  the  quantity  of  coi'n  produced  is  greatly  le.ss 
than  (he  quantity  consumed.     The  chief  town  is  the  capital,  Saint  Petersburg  (q.v.). 

SAINT  PETERSBURG,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  stands  upon  and  around  the  lower  branches  of  the  Neva,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  eastern  exlremily  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  16  m.  e.  of  Cronstadt,  its  port. 
Lat.  59^  58'  n.,  long.  30°  19'  east.  The  Great  Neva,  the  most  southern  branch  of  the 
Neva,  divides  the  city  into  two  great  sections — the  Petersburg  side  on  the  n.,  and  the 
Great  side  on  the  south.  The  former  is  built  on  the  islands  which  are  formed  by  the 
delta  of  the  Neva,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Vassili  Ostrov,  the  Citadel  island,  and 
the  islands  Aptekarskoi,  Kammcnnoi,  Pctrovskoi,  Krestovskoi,  and  Elaghinskoi.  The 
Great  side,  s.  of  the  Great  Neva,  is  compactly  built,  and  contains  the  residences  of  the 
court  and  of  the  nobility,  and  ihore  than  lialf  the  population.  The  city  covers  an  area 
of  42  sq.m.,  stands  56  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  upon  plains  which  were  formerly 
malarious  marshes,  but  are  now  for  the  most  part  drained  and  laid  out  in  meadows  and 
gardens.     Pop.  '63,  539.475;  '78,  about  900,000. 

The  climate,  severe  in  winter,  is  pleasant  and  mild  in  summer.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture iu  summer  is  62°;  in  winter,  14°  Fahr.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  99°  and 
— 51°.  Fourteen  arms  of  the  Neva,  irrespective  of  the  smaller  branches,  ramify  through 
St.  Peter.sburg,  and  there  are  seven  canals. 

Genei'al  Vuw  of  St.  PeterHburg. — Approaching  the  city  from  Cronstadt  (q.v.),  tlie  port 
and  fortress  of  the  Russian  capital,  the  first  indications  of  the  great  city  are  tlie  gilded 
dome  of  the  church  of  St.  Izak,  and  the  lofty  spire  of  the  admiralty,  which  are  seeu 
rising  app;irenlly  from  the  water's  edge.  The  Admiralty  square  faces  the  English  quay 
on  the  3.  bank  of  the  Great  Neva,  and  may  be  considered  the  center  of  the  city.     From 
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the  si)in\  witli  its  rmmerons  galleries,  tlio  wliole  plan  of  the  city  can  be  clearly  seen, 
l^iirlit  oiipdsito  it  is  tlie  populous  VassiJi  Ostrov,  ou  tiie  s.  shore  of  which  are  the  Bourse, 
Hcadciny  of  scienci'S,  corps  of  (■adds,  etc.  To  the  n.  is  the  Citadel  island,  and  further  u. 
tile  densely  peopled  Aptel<arsl<oi  islund,  and  the  Kaininennoi,  and  other  islands,  which 
are  fur  tlie  most  part  studded  witli  wood-embosomed  villas,  and  laid  out  in  charming 
gardens.  Considering  tlie  river  ou  the  n.  as  the  chord,  and  the  admiralty  as  the  center, 
the  semicircle  that  might  he  drawn  with  a  radius  of  2i  m.  would  pretty  nearly  describe 
what  is  called  tiie  Great  side  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  section  of  the  city  is  divided  into 
three  or  four  portions  by  the  Moika,  St.  Catharina,  Fontanka,  and  New  canals;  and  it  is 
intersected  by  three  sjiacious  streets,  which  radiate  e  s.e.,  s.e.,  and  s.  from  the  great  cen- 
ter, the  admiralty.  The  streets  are  named  respectively  the  Nevski  Prospekt  (Neva  Per- 
spective), Gorokhovaia  Oulitza  (Peas  street),  Vosnoseuskoi  Prospekt  (Resurrection  Per- 
spective). Extensive  suburbs  also  are  rising  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Neva,  and  there 
are  live  railway  stations. 

Streets,  Squares,  Monvments,  Bridges,  Churches,  etc. — The  street  architecture  of  St. 
Petersburg,  unlike  that  of  Moscow,  with  its  pale-yellow  Avails  and  red  and  green  roofs, 
is  almost'destitute  of  color.  Here  the  rigid,  military  aspect  of  the  streets,  with  the 
liouses  drawn  up  in  long  regular  lines  of  gray,  or  massed  together  in  blocks  like  the 
squares  of  battalions,  is  one  of  the  first  features  of  tlie  Russian  capital  that  impress 
themselves  upon  a  traveler.  Except  in  the  more  fashionable  quarters  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood:  Init  owing  to  the  liability  of  such  houses  to  catch 
fire,  building  in  this  material  is  very  much  discouraged.  St.  Petersburg  contains  500 
streets,  and  among  tlie.se  lanes  and  alleys  are  unknown,  as,  while  the  finest  streets  have 
a  breadth  of  VIO  ft.,  the  narrowest  are  42  ft.  broad.  The  Nevski  Prospekt  is  the  most 
splendid  street  in  St.  Petersburg;  and  for  architectural  grandeur,  as  well  as  for  natural 
beauty,  for  proportions,  and  for  variety,  is  considered  the  finest  street  in  Europe.  It  is 
loO  ft.  broad,  and  about  4  m.  long,  is  planted  on  both  sides  with  trees,  contains  a  large 
number  of  the  most  lieautiful  palaces,  of  highly  ornamented  churches,  and  splendid 
Avarehouses,  and  increases  in  breadth  and  magnificence  as  it  advances  from  the  admiralty. 
For  the  first  mile  it  does  not  contain  more  than  about  50  mansions,  each  of  which,  however, 
is  of  colossal  magnitude.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick  faced  with  stucco,  are  three  and 
four  stories  high,  and  are  in  many  cases  furnished  with  oi'namental  porches,  colonnades, 
gilded  balconies,  and  parapets  that  gird  the  fiat  roofs.  About  ten  of  the  other  streets  of 
the  city  are  distinguished  for  their  grandeur,  though  none  of  them  equals  the  Nevski 
Prospekt.  There  are  64  squares  in  the  city,  and  of  these  the  Admiralty  square  is  on(i  of 
the  most  famous.  It  contains  one  mass  of  buildings,  presenting  to  the  Neva  a  fine 
fagade,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  while  its  .sides  arc  650  ft.  long.  In  the  Palace 
square,  adjoining  the  Admiralty,  stands  Alexander's  column,  an  immense  monolith, 
erected  in  1834.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  of  red  granite,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same 
material,  and  supporting  a  capital,  above  which  rises  the  figure  of  an  angel  and  a  cross. 
The  length  of  the  shaft  is  80  ft.,  and  that  of  the  whole  column  150  feet.  Peter's  square 
contains  the  noble  and  well-known  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  great.  18  ft.  high,  and 
erected  1768-83.  The  Field  of  Mars,  large  enough  to  allow  of  40,000  men  being  put 
through  military  evolutions,  contains  the  bronze  statue  of  Suwaroff,  and  a  monument,  to 
Catharine  II. — Bridfjes. — Of  the  150  bridges  that  unite  the  i.slands,  cross  the  canals,  and 
span  the  Neva,  the  Annitchkoff  bridge,  leading  across  the  Fontanka  canal,  consists  of 
five  arches,  is  110  ft.  long,  and  is  decorated  with  four  spirited  groups,  in  bronze,  of  wild 
horses  and  their  tamers,  by  a  native  artist.  The  Nikolayevski  bridge,  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture in  granite,  and  the  only  permanent  bridge  save  one  that  crosses  the  Neva — the  others 
being  temporary  brirlges  supported  on  boats,  and  removed  every  autumn  and  spring — 
T\as  completed  in  1850.  It  crosses  the  Neva  from  the  English  quay  on  the  s.  bank  of 
the  Va.ssili  Ostrov  shore,  is  1200  ft.  long,  and  consists  of  seven  elegant  arches,  supported 
upon  ponderous  piers  of  granite.  At  the  iu)rthcrn  end  of  the  bridge  there  is  a  draw- 
bridge which  affords  a  passage  to  ships.  No  part  of  St.  Petersburg  affords  a  foundation 
solid  enough  to  support  weighty  structures.  The  foundation  for  the  Nikolayevski 
bridge  was  not  obtained  until  three  .sets  of  piles  had  Iteen  driven  into  the  oozy  l)ed  of 
the  river,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  so  close  that  all  the  iiiiibers  touched  each 
other  all  the  way  across. — Palacis,  etc. — St.  Petersliurg  might  be  called  a  city  of  palaces, 
fmm  the  number  of  edifices  of  that  description  which  it  contains.  The  Winter  palace, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1887,  but  soon  after  rebuilt,  is  certainly  the  largest,  and,  in  one 
S  sense,  ])robably  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  the  world.  It  is  450  ft.  long  and 
*  840  wide,  has  an  imposing  facade,  and  contains  800  inhabitants,  and,  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperor  within  it,  is  inhabited  by  6,000  ])eople.  It  has  ninnerous  ample 
halls,  decorated  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  and  containing  collection.^,  fui'niture,  and 
articles  of  r<rtn  of  immense  value.  Tlu!  Hermitage,  situated  on  the  Neva  like  the  Win- 
ter palace,  is  connected  with  that  structure  by  several  galleries.  Its  gallery  of  2.000 
paintings  is  famous  for  its  specimens  of  the  Spanish  school.  The  library  of  this  palace 
contains  the  collections  of  Diderot,  Voltaire,  etc.,  and  pq.sscsses  in  all  120,000  vols.  The 
Annitchkoff  palace  is  the  residence  of  the  cesarewitch.  The  imperial  library,  one  of  the 
first  in  Europe,  contains  1,100,000  vols,  and  35.000  ]\rSS.  The  gilded  tower  of  the 
admiralty  buildings,  which  is  said  to  be  visil)l(!  from  Cronstadt,  and  certainly  forms  in 
these  flats  a  most  conspicuous  land-mark,  is  230  ft.  high.     The  old  and  new  arsenals  are 
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surrounded  by  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks  and  Persians. — Churches. — St.  Petersburg 
contains  about  350  churches,  300  of  which  are  orthodox.  Within  the  citadel  stands  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  tinished  in  1727.  It  is  surmounted  with  a  slender 
tower,  crowned  by  a  gilded  spire,  the  whole  being  345  ft.  high.  The  cathedral  of  St. 
Izak,  though  destitute  of  architectural  beauty,  is 'remarkable  for  its  rude  magniticence, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  buildings  of  modern  times,  is  330  ft.  long,  290  ft. 
broad,  and  310  ft.  high.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  great  gilded  dome,  and  by  four  smaller 
domes.  The  domes  are  made  of  bronze,  and  the  value  of  the  plate-gold  by  whic:h  they 
are  overlaid  is  stated  at  £50,000.  Each  of  its  four  sides  is  adorned  with  a  peristyle  of 
13  or  16  red  granite  monolith  pillars  from  Finland.  Other  notable  churches  are  the 
cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan,  and  the  Vladimir  church. 

Acadcmus,  Scientific  Institutions,  etc. — The  academy  of  sciences,  with  a  library  of 
150,000  books  and  MSS.,  was  founded  by  Peter  tlie  great  in  1725.     In  the  institute  of 

.  technology,  founded  in  1828,  200  pupils  are  taught  silk-spinning,  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,,  silk,  and  woolen  stuffs,  wood-carving,  and  engraving  on  copper.  The  university, 
founded  in  1829,  is  attended  by  1400  students,  and  has  between  80  and  100  professors. 

.The  new  national  museum  of  antiquities,  painting,  and  sculpture,  completed  in  1851, 
is  a  noble  structure,  built  entirely  of  marble  and  metal.  There  are  numerous  benevo- 
lent institutions,  a  number  of  splendid  theaters,  and  an  Italian  opera,  a  magnificent 
structure. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. — About  8,000  ships  annually  leave  the  port.  The 
exports  have  a  value  of  over  £5,000,000;  the  imports  of  about  £15,000,000  a  year.  Of 
the  manufacturing  cities  of  Russia,  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The 
principal  private  factories  are  mills  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton.  The  immense 
imperial  establishments  produce  admirable  specimens  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  mirrors,  arti- 
cles in  bronze,  playing-cards,  crystal,  and  porcelain. 

St.  Petersburg  is  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and  yet  it  takes  rank 
among  the  first  capitals  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  great,  ^laj-  27, 1703. 
After  a  long  struggle  against  the  severe  climate,  insalubrious  from  the  exhalations  of 
of  wide  extended  marshes,  and  from  the  arctic  rigor  which  even  yet  can  cover  the 
Neva  with  ice  a  yard  and  a  half  thick,  at  length  the  town  was  founded  and  declared 
the  capital  in  1712.  Under  the  successors  of  Peter,  the  improvement,  embellishment, 
and  extension  of  the  city  were  carried  on.  Catharine  II.  constructed  the  great  canals 
which,  wlule  they  afford  means  of  ready  communication,  serve  also  to  drain  the  marsh- 
lauds,  to  render  the  atmosphere  more  health}',  and  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  winter.  The 
city  suffered  gTcat  damage  and  the  loss  of  several  hundred  lives  in  1824  from  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  Xcva;  and  every  April,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  lower  regions  of  the  city 
are  threatened  with  a  similar  disaster.  At  St.  Petersburg  all  the  ministers  from  foreign 
courts  are  bound  to  reside. 

SAINT  PETER'S  CKTIIICH,  at  Rome,  is  the  largest  cathedral  in  Christendom.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  basilica,  founded  by  Constantine,  a.d.  306.  over  the 
reputed  grave  of  St.  Peter,  and  near  the  spot  where  he' is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom. This  basilica  was  of  great  size  and  magnificence;  but  had  fallen  into  decay,  when 
pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  1450,  ix'solved  to  erect  a  new  cathedral,  worthy  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  Roman  pontificate,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power.  A  design  w^is 
accordingly  prepared  by  Rosselini  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  the  tribune  was  begun, 
Avhen  the  pope  died.  The  new  building  remained  neglected  for  about  half  a  century, 
when  Julius  II.  resolved  to  carry  out  tlie  building,  and  employed  Bramante,  then  cele- 
brated as  an  architect,  to  make  a  new  design.  This  design  still  exists.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  1506;  and  the  works  carried  on  with  great  activity  till  the  death  of  the 
pope  in  1513.  Bramante,  who  died  the  following  year,  was  succeeded  by  Baklussare 
Peruzzi.  Almost  every  architect  who  was  employed  during  the  long  course  of  time 
required  for  the  erection  of  this  great  edifice,  proposed  a  new  design.  That  of  San 
Gallo,  who  succeeded  Peruzzi,  is  one  of  the  best,  and  is  still  preserved.  It  was  not  till 
his  death  in  1546,  when  the  superintendence  devolved  on  Michael  Angelo,  then  72  years 
of  age,  that  much  progress  was  made.  He  designed  the  dome;  and  had  the  satisfaction, 
before  his  death  in  his  90th  year  (1564),  of  seeing  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  task  com- 
pleted; and  he  left  such  complete  models  of  the  remainder  that  it  was  carried  out; 
exactly  in  ccmformity  with  his  design  by  his  successors,  Vignola  and  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  and  successfidly  terminated  by  the  latter  in  1590  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V. 
The  design  of  Michael  Angelo  was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  but  the  building  was 
actually  completed  as  originally  designed  by  Bramante  as  a  Latin  cross,  under  Paul  V. , 
by  the  architect  Carlo  Maderno.  The  portico  and  fa9ade  were  also  by  him.  He  is 
much  blamed  for  altering  Michael  Angelo's  plan,  because  the  result  is  that  the  project- 
ing nave  prevents  the  Aomc  {X\\e  great  part  of  the  w^ork)  from  being  well  seen.  The 
facade  is  considered  paltrj',  and  too  much  cut  up  into  small  pieces.  It  is  observable 
that  this  entrance  fa9ade  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  not  the  west,  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  n.  of  the  Alps.  But  in  Italy  the  principle  of  orientation  was  little 
regarded. 

Maderno's  nave  was  finished  in  1612,  and  the  faQade  in  1614,  and  the  church  dedica- 
ted by  Urban  VIII.  in  1626.     In  the  front  of  the  portico  is  a  magnificent  atrium  in  the 
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form  of  a  piazza,  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  strand  semicircular  colonnadas.  This  was 
crccU'd  under  Alexander  VII.,  by  the  architect  Bernini. 

Tlie  fai^adc  of  the  cathedral  is  B68  ft.  long  and  145  ft.  hiirli.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  design  is  not  generally  approved,  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  Die  ueces- 
t.ities  of  tlie  case.  Tlie  balconies  in  the  front  were  required,  as  the  pope,  at  caster, 
nlways  bestows  his  blessing  on  the  people  from  them.  Five  open  arches  lead  into  i\ 
inaguificent  vestibule,  439  ft.  long,  47  ft.  wide,  and  65  ft.  high,  and  adorned  with 
tlalues  and  mosaics.  Here  is  preserved  a  celebrated  mosaic  of  St.  I'eter  walking  on  the 
sea,  called  the  Navicella,  designed  by  Giotto  in  1298,  and  ])reserved  from  the  old  basil- 
ica. The  (;entral  bronze  doors  arc  also  relics  saved  from  the  old  church.  On  entering 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  its  enormous  size  does  not  proiiuce  the  impression  its 
grandeur  of  proportions  should  do  on  the  spectator.  This  ari.ses  from  the  details  being 
all  of  an  excessive  size.  The  pilasters  of  the  nave,  the  niches,  statues,  moldings,  etc., 
are  all  such  as  they  might  have  been  in  a  much  smaller  church,  magnified.  There  is 
nothing  to  mark  the  scale,  and  give  expression  to  the  magnitude  of  the  building.  The 
fi-^urc-s  supporting  the  holy  water  fountain,  for  example,  appear  to  be  those  of  cherubs 
Ola  natural  size,  but  wdieu  more  closely  approached,  turn  out  to  be  6  ft.  in  height,  and 
the  figures  in  the  niches  are  on  a  still  more  colossal  scale.  The  cathedral  is  613  it.  long, 
and  450  ft.  across  the  transepts.  The  arch  of  the  nave  is  90  ft.  wide,  and  152  ft.  high. 
The  diameter  of  the  dome  is  ]95i  feet.  From  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the  hxntern 
is  405  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  cross  434f  ft.  The  dome  is  tluu  50  ft.  wider,  and  64  ft. 
lugher  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  (q. v.)  in  London. 

The  walls  of  the  interior  are  adorned  with  plates  of  the  richest  marbles,  and  copies 
of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  executed  in  mosaic.  The  arch  piers  have  two  stories 
of  niches  with  statues  of  saints,  but  these,  unfortunately,  are  in  a  debased  .style  of  art. 
The  pavement  is  all  in  marbles  of  different  colors,  arranged  in  beautiful  patterns 
designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The  dome  is,  however,  the  finest  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  it  is  supported  on  four  great  arches.  Inmiediately  under  the  dome  stands  the  high 
altar  over  the  grave  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  baldacchino  or 
canopy,  in  bronze,  which  was  designed  by  Bernini  in  1633,  and  executed  with  bronze 
stripped  from  the  pantheon  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  shrine, 
in  which  112  lamps  burn  day  and  night.  The  building  is  adorned  with  many  remark- 
able monuments  and  statues,  some  of  them  by  JMichael  Angelo,  Cauoya,  and  Thorwald- 
sen.  The  most  of  the  monuments  are  erected  in  memory  of  the  popes,  but  there  is 
one  to  "James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and  Henry  IX.,  kings  of  England,"  the  remains  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts  being  buried  in  the  vaults  beneath.  The  "  grotte  Vaticane,"  or 
crypt,  has  been  most  carefully  and  religiously  preserved  during  all  the  changes  and 
works  of  the  cathedral;  so  much  so,  that  the  ancient  pavement  remains  undisturbed. 

As  a  work  of  architectural  art,  St.  Peter's  is  the  greatest  opportunity  which  has 
occurred  in  modern  times;  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  names  of  the  men  who 
were  engaged  upon  the  work,  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  grand  and  lamentable 
failure. 

SAINT  PETER'S  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  commonly  called  Peter-house,  was  founded 
before  any  other  college  now  existing  in  England — viz.,  in  1257,  by  Hugh  de  Balshain, 
l)ishop  of  Pjly,  and  was  endowed  by  him  in  1282,  with  a  maintenance  for  a  master 
ami  14  fellows.  In  addition  to  the  14  original  foundation-fellows,  there  are  two  bye-fel- 
lows on  different  foundations,  and  23  scholars.     The  master  is  elected  by  the  society. 

SAINT  PETER'S  LE  PORT,  or  commonly  St.  Peter's,  the  chief  town  of  Guernsey,  one 
of  the  cliaiuiel  islands.      See  Gdeunsey. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  the  chief  t.,  though  not  the  seat  of  government,  of  the  island  of 
Martinique  (q.v.),  belonging  to  France,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  16  m.  n.w.  of  the 
capital,  Foi  t-ia-France  (formerly  Fort  Iloyal).  It  is  the  largest  town"in  the  Antilles,  with 
a  pop.  of  30,000,  and  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  those  islands. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Bourbon  (q.v.),  or  Keunion,  on  the  s.w.  coast, 
34  m.  s.w.  from  Saint  Denis.     Pop.  14,132. 

S.VINT  PIERRE,  Ch.\ri.es  Ikenee  C.\ctel,  Abbe  de,  1658-1743,  b.  France;  entered 
the  priesthood.  He  was  appointed  chap'.ain  to  the  hisliop  of  Orleans  in  1703,  and  soon 
afterward  received  the  abbey  of  Tiron.  He  accompanied  cardinal  Polignac  to  the  con- 
gress of  Utrecht  in  1712,  and  the  next  year  appealed  the  first  ]iart  of  his  Prcjet  de  Paix 
J>er}}etaelle.  He  was  expelled  from  the  academy  on  account  of  his  Discours  sur  la  Poly- 
y/iu}dic,  1718,  which  favored  a  conslitutionar government,  and  attacked  Louis  XIV. 
lit!  continued  to  advocate  his  views  in  the  so-called  dub  de  Centres^,  which  was  closed 
by  Fleury  in  1731. 

SAINT-PIERRE,  JACCiT'Es  IIknkt,  Bekn.vrdix  de.     See  Pieuke,  ante. 

BAINT  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON,  a  French  colony  s.  of  Newfoundland,  opposite 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  consisting  of  the  ishuids  of  Great  and  Little  Miquelon  and  St. 
Pierre;  about  80  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,750.  The  chief  occnp;uiou  is  fishing.  Capital,  St. 
Pierre. 

6AINT-PIERRE-LES-CALAIS,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Pas-dc-Calais.  It 
may  almost  be  ngarded  us  the  south-eastern  suburb  of  Calais,  to  which  it  nearly  adjoins. 
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but  lias  grown  to  a  size  exceeding  tluit  of  CaLiis  itself.  It  is  famous  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  tulle  (q  v.).  Other  branches  of  industry  are  also  actively  prosecuted,  as  the 
manufactures  of  leather  and  beet-root  sugar.     Pop.  '76,  22,349. 

SAINT  POLTEN,  is  a  fortified  t.  of  lower  Austria,  35  m.  w.  of  Vienna.  It  is  tlio 
seat  of  a  caiheiiral,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  paper,  glass,  and  stone-ware  goods. 
Pop.  '69.  T.Tiy. 

■  SAINT  QUENTIN,  a  thriving  manufacturing  t.  in  the  n.  of  France,  department  of 
Aisue,  is  situated  on  the  Somme,  aliout  80  m.  n.e.  of  Paris.  Its  population  has  more 
than  doubled  in  25  years,  and  in  1876  was  37,980.  St.  Quentin  has  a  celebrated  church — 
"one  of  the  finest,  boldest,  and  purest  Gothic  buildings  in  tliis  part  of  Belgic  Gaul."  St. 
Quentin  is  the  center  of  a  manufacture  of  linen,  muslin,  lace,  and  gauze.  The  canal  of 
St.  Quentin,  connecting  the  basin  of  the  Sonune  with  that  of  the  Scheldt,  was  finished 
by  iSapoleou  in  1810.     It  is  carried  through  the  intervening  hills  by  tunnels.     At  St. 

Queutiu  a  battle  was  fought,-^^^"jj-  1557,  between  the  Spaniards,  assisted  by  a  body  of 
English  troops,  and  the  French,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 

SAINT  REGIS,  a  village  in  n.  Kew  York  and  s.  Canada,  province  of  Quebec,  on  the 
s.  bank,  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  pop.  '70,  1,400.  It  is  inhabited  by  tlie  St.  Kegi.s 
family  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  of  Indians,  by  whom  it  was  settled  in  1760.'  Tiiey  speak  the 
Mohawk  language,  and  are  generally  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  They  are  divided, 
like  the  town,  into  British  and  Ameriean;  the  former  numbering  800,  and  the  latter  683, 
the  allegiance  due  either  government  being  transmitted  through  the  female  line.  The 
reservation  in  Canada  is  rather  larger  than  that  on  this  side  the  line,  which  is  14,000 
acres.  The  national  boundary  passing  through  it  places  it  partly  in  Franklin  co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  partly  in  Huntingdon  co.,  Quebec.  It  is  connected  with  Cornwall  on  the 
opposite  bank  by  a  ferry.  It  has  two  posl-offices;  one  at  St.  Regis,  Quebec,  and  one  at 
Ilogansburg,  N.  Y. 

SAINTS,  a  name  applied  in  the  Xew  Testament  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity general!}',  but  restricted  by  ecclesiastical  usage  from  very  early  times  to  those 
who,  whether  under  the  old  or  under  the  new  dispensation,  have  been  specially  remark- 
able for  their  personal  virtues  and  thair  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Of 
the  old  dispensation,  the  "patriarchs  and  prophets"  are  commonly  designated  as  saint.s. 
But  the  word  is  used  much  more  of  the  C  hristian  church.  In  the  ages  of  persecution 
the  quality  which  most  of  all  challenged  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  faithful 
was  naturally  courage  and  constancy  in  t!ie  profession  and  the  defense  of  the  Christian 
faith;  and  tlius  the  earliest  of  tho>e  whom  the  church  reverences  for  .«anctity  of  life, 
are  also,  for  the  ino.st  part,  reverenced  as  champions  of  the  faith.  In  general,  however, 
the  saints  are  distributed  into  several  classes,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  special  services 
■which  the  church  has  appropriated  to  their  honor.  Thus  we  find  enumerated:  1. 
Apostles  and  evangel i.sts;  2.  Martj-rs;  3.  Confessors,  a  name  applied  primitivcl}'  to 
those  who  had  exhibited  great  constancy  in  professing  the  faith,  although  without  the 
final  crown  of  martyrdom,  but  in  later  times  imderstood  of  all  who,  without  being 
martyrs,  were  eminent  for  sanctity  of  life;  4,  Doctors  or  men  cndnent  for  sacred  learn- 
ing; 5.  Virgins;  6.  Matrons  and  widows  distinguished  for  holiness  of  life.  Anciently 
the  character  and  appellation  of  saint  were  bestowed  upon  individuals,  as  it  were,  by 
acclamation,  and  by  the  common  voice  of  the  members  of  the  particular  Christian  com- 
munit}-  to  which  the  individual  belonged,  or  to  which  his  merits  were  most  famiiiar. 
The  earliest  examples,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  letter  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  on  themar- 
tj-rdom  of  Polycarp,  of  such  judgments  as  to  individuals  wci-e  in  the  case  of  martyrs. 
Altars  were  erected  at  their  tombs,  and  the  people  assembled  for  worship  on  the  anni- 
versary of  their  martyrdom.  Even  then,  however,  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian  (Epp.  37 
and  39)  show  that  caution  was  observed  by  the  bishops  to  guard  against  the  recognition 
of  undeserving  individuals.  The  honors  of  the  martyrs,  even  before  the  age  of  persecu- 
tion had  passed,  were  extended  to  confessors  of  the  faith,  and  eventually  to  all  who 
were  eminent  for  holiness  of  life,  and  especially  to  those  who  obtained  the  reputation  of 
performing  miracles.  The  names  of  those  who  were  so  honored  were  placed  in  the 
register  (or  diptych)  of  each  church.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  comparatively  late 
]>eriod  that  a  regular  form  of  procedure  was  established  in  the  Roman  churcli  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  claim  of  individuals  to  the  authentic  reputation  of  sanctity.  From 
the  4th  c.  downward,  examples  of  reference  to  Rome — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Acts  of 
Virgilius,  bishop  of  Trent— are  cited  by  Catholic  writers.  But  the  first  recorded 
example  of  a  .solemn  and  public  decree  is  in  the  case  of  Udulric  or  Ulric.  bishop  of 
Augsburg,  to  whom  the  honors  of  sanctity  were  adjudged  by  pope  John  XVI.  (see  Har- 
douin,  Council.  VI.  P.  I.,  p.  727)  in  the  end  of  the  lOth  c.  (993).  Since  that  time  the 
procedure  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  to  the  public  recognition  of  tlie  saints  has  beea 
matured  and  methodized.  It  consists  of  two  stages,  that'are  called  respectivelj-  "beati- 
fication'" and  "canonization."  The  former  is  but  a  preliminary  process,  and  consists  in 
a  declaration  by  the  pope  that  the  "beatified"  person  is  eutiUed,  by  reason  of  his  (or 
her)  eminent  virtues,  attested  by  miracles,  to  be  regarded  as  a  saint,  and  as  such  honored 
and  invoked.  This  authorization,  however,  is  not  in  beatification  extended  to  the  entire 
church,  but  is  always  limited  to  a  particular  church,  or  province,  or  religious  order;  and 
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the  nut  me  of  llio  honors  permitted  to  be  paid  to  tlie  beatified  person  is  strictly  defined  cither 
by  the  terms  of  the  decree,  or  b}^  local  usage,  if  such  have  already  existed.  But  although 
the  effect  of  a  decree  of  beatification  is  less  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  subsequent 
and  liiiai  declaration  in  canonization,  tlie  prejiaratory  in(piiry  is  in  all  substantial  par- 
ticulars tlic  same.  The  details  of  both  are  ('.villained  at  great  length  and  with  curious 
miuuteui'ss  by  the  learned  pope  Benedict  XIV.  (Lanibruschini)  in  a  special  work  on  the 
subject,  wiiich  has  the  further  interest  of  containing,  as  an  appendi.x,  the  minutes  of 
the  entire  proceedings  in  the  canonization  whicli  took  place  during  his  own  otticial  con- 
nection with  that  department.  The  inquiry  in  both  procedures  is  conducted  by  the  con- 
gregation of  cardinals,  called  the  congregation  of  rites,  and  consists  tirst  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  writings  (if  lliere  be  any)  of  the  individual,  then  of  the  holiness  of  ids  life 
:aid  c(Uiversation,  and  tinally  of  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  iK'rformed  bj'  him  in 
life,  or  obtained  through  his  relics,  and  intercession  after  death-  Two  such  miracles  at 
least  must  be  established  by  what  is  considered  satisfactory  evidence.  Upon  all  these 
points  sworn  depositions  are  retpiired,  and  all  are  subjected  to  a  most  rigorous  scrutiny, 
in  which  the  othce  of  impugnant  is  discharged  by  an  advocate  called  prompter  fidei, 
and  popularly  nicknamed  the  devil's  advocate,  his  duty  being  to  raise  every  possible 
dilHculty  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  the  evidence  of  sanctity.  Tliis  inquiry  is  gen- 
erally a  very  jirotracted  one;  and  after  it  lias  been  completed,  and  its  results  recorded 
in  writing,  the  acts  are  submitted  to  the  cardinals,  who  meet  three  times  in  private  con- 
gregations, and  tinally,  if  all  appears  Kitisfactorily  established,  in  a  public  congregation, 
by  which  tlie  decision  is  made  knoMn  to  the  pope.  Should  the  decision  be  approved 
by  the  pope  the  solemnization  is  proceeded  with.  The  solemnity  takes  place  in  the 
■Vatican  church.  The  cardinal  prefect  of  the  congregation  of  rites  hands  the  pope's  brief 
to  the  cardinal,  arch-priest  of  the  Vatican,  l\y  whom  it  is  read;  the  Te  Detim  is  in- 
toned; the  image  of  the  beatified  individual  is  uncovered  to  receive  the  veneration  of 
the  assembly;  high  mass,  with  the  collect,  in  his  honor,  is  sung;  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  pope  goes  solemnly  to  the  church  to  paj'^  reverence  to  the  image.  The  procedure,  in 
case  of  a  niartyr,  is  somewhat  different.  In  both,  however,  the  process  is  but  prelimi- 
nary to  the  solemn  canonization.  The  effect  of  the  latter  comprises;  1.  A  declaration 
that  the  canonized  ])cr.son  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  saint  throughout  the  entire  church; 
2.  That  he  is  to  be  invoked  in  the  public  prayers;  3.  That  churches  and  ijJtars  may  be 
erected  in  his  honor;  4.  That  he  may  be  invoked  in  the  mass  and  public  service;  5.  That 
a  festival  may  be  celebrated  in  honor  of  him;  6.  That  his  image  may  be  set  up  in  public; 
and  lastly,  that  his  relics  may  be  preserved  and  publicly  honored.  The  solemnity  of 
canonization,  which  is  preceded  by  a  new  inquiry  .similar  to  that  of  the  beatihcatioa. 
and  a  new  judgment  of  the  congregation  of  rites  confirmed  by  the  pope,  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  in  the  entire  ceremonial  of  the  Eoman  church.  It  takes  place  in  tlic 
Vatican  church  (St.  Peter's),  and  is  generally  attendeJ  by  a  large  assembly  of  bishops 
from  various  parts  of  the  church.  In  many  respects  it  resembles  that  of  the  beatifica- 
tion, but  its  distinctive  characteristic  is  the  solemn  ])ublication,  by  order  of  the  pope  in 
person,  after  the  hymn  of  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  sung,  of  the  decree 
of  canonization.  This  is  followed  by  mass,  also  celebrated  by  the  pope  in  person,  and 
sometimes  by  a  homily  of  the  pope  in  honor  of  the  newly  canonized.  The  church  of 
St.  Peter's  is  specially  decorated  at  a  vast  cost  for  the  ceremonial,  and  the  entire  expen- 
diture on  such  occasions  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  £20,000.  Roman  Catholics 
hold  that  in  such  decrees  the  judgment  of  their  church  is  infallible;  and  to  deny  that 
i;ny  particular  canonized  individual  is  really  a  saint  is  licld  to  involve,  if  not  actual 
lieft'sy,  at  least  a  grievous  act  of  contumacy  against  the  faith  of  the;  church.  On  the 
doctrine  of  saint  worship,  see  Ikvocaticn  "of  Saints;  and  on  that  regarding  the 
honor  paid  to  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs,  see  Eelics. 

SAINTS'  DAYS,  days  set  apart  in  honor  of  particular  saints  and  martyrs.  The  prac- 
tice dates  from  the  tinies  of  perseculion,  when  the  people  Avere  wont  to  assemble  at  the 
tombs  of  martyrs  on  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom.  In  the  multiplication  of  such 
celebrations,  a" record  of  the  days  fixed  for  each  sa'iut  or  martyr  became  necessiuy.  This 
was  called  cakndnrium.  Tlie' days  so  appointed  were  celebrated  with  more  or  less 
solemnity,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  saint,  or  the  degree  of  devotion  with  wliich  he 
was  regarded.  In  some  cases  the  saint's  day  was  kept  as  a  holiday  of  obligation,  in 
which  no  servile  work  was  permitted  to  be  done.  Other  days  are  of  various  minor 
degrees  of  solemnity,  and  are  called  double  (greater  or  lesser),  semi-double,  and  (■iinple, 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  office  set  apart  for  each.  In  particular  countries,  prov- 
inces, dioceses,  or  parishes,  the  day  of  the  patron  .saint  is  specially  celebrated;  and  in  all 
churches  the  festival  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 

SAINT  SEBVAN,  a  sea-port  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  stands  at  the 
mouth  (if  tlie  Kance,  opposite  St.  Malo(q.v.),  to  which  there  is  communication  by  land 
at  low  water.  The  harbor,  called  port  Solidor,  is  secure.  Saint  Servan,  which  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  a  suburb  of  St.  ]\Ialo,  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place,  and 
carries  on  ship-building  and  considerable  commerce,  especially  in  timber.  Pop.  '76, 
9,912. 

SAINT  SIMON,  Claude  Anne,  Marquis  de,' 1743-1819;  b.  France;  educated  in  the 
Strasbourg  military  school.     After  serving  in  Flanders  and  Poland,  he  was  sent  to  Mar- 
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tinique  and  fought  with  Rodney,  the  English  admiral.  In  1780  he  entered  the  Spanish 
ami}'  and  was  luadc  tield-niarshal.  He  had  a  command  in  the  Yorktown  campaign  in. 
America;  afterward  returned  to  the  Spanish  service  and  took  the  patriot  side  at  the 
elevation  of  Jerome  to  tlie  throne  in  1808.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  death,  hut 
was  pardoned  and  afterward  hecamc  capt.gen.  and  a  grandee  of  Spain. 

SAINT  SIMON,  Louis  de  Rouvroi.  Due  de,  whose  family  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  Charlemagne,  was  born  in  Jan.,  1675.  After  receiving  a  careful  education  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  mother,  he  entered  the  army  in  1693,  but  considering  his  pro- 
motion not  equal  to  his  deserts,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1703,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  a  sort  of  court  statesmanship.  Saint  Simon's  position  was  as 
singular  and  as  anomalous  as  his  character.  Profoundly  ambitious,  his  pride  was  yet 
greater  than  his  aml)ition.  His  ideas  of  aristocratic  rights  and  privileges  were  perhaps 
more  outrageouslj^  fanatical  than  any  ever  entertained  in  modern  ages;  and  the  whole 
aim  of  his  life  was  to  nullify  the  influence  of  the  parliament,  and  to  place  the  government 
of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  grands  seigneurs — the  great  territorial  lords.  The  middle 
class  he  abhorred;  and  the  rise  to  distinction  of  any  one  belonging  to  that  order — any 
novits  homo,  tortured  his  patrician  soul  almost  bej'ond  endurance.  We  have  not  space 
(nor  would  it  be  worth  our  while,  if  we  had)  to  recount  his  career  of  hauglity  and  inso- 
lent conspiracy  against  the  political  rights  of  commoners,  which  marks  him  out  as  the 
most  thoroughgoing  oligarch  in  principle  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Louis  XIV. 's  reign,  and  the  regency  of  the  dulce  of  Orleans,  he  enjoyed  much 
consideration,  and  his  aristocratic  policy  more  than  once  enjoyed  a  temporary  triumph; 
but  with  the  accession  to  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and 
withdrew  from  public  life.  He  died  at  ParLs,  Mar.  2,  1755.  Saint  Simon's  last  years  were 
occupied  chiefly  in  the  composition  of  his  famous  Memoires,  a  w-ork  of  incalculable  histo- 
ric il  value.  Though  the  style  is  far  from  faultless,  it  so  admirably  expresses  the  meaning 
of  the  author,  that  one  would  not  wish  it  other  than  it  is.  The  Q^uvres  Completes  de  Louis 
de  Saint  Simon  appeared  at  Strasburg  in  1791,  in  13  vols.,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
MM.  Cheruel  and  Regnier  (20  vols.  Paris,  1853,  et  seq.).  See  A.  Lelevre  Pontalis,  DLs. 
cours  sur  la  Vie  et  le^  OEuvres  lU  Saint  Simon  (Paris,  1855). 

SAINT  SIMON  and  SAINT  SIMONIANISM.  Claude  Henri,  Comte  de  Saint  Simon, 
a  French  social  philosopher,  founder  of  the  sect  named  after  him.  Saint  Simonians, 
belonged  to  a  different  branch  of  tlie  same  family  as  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at 
Paris,  Oct.  17,  1760.  Although  destined  to  become  the  propagator  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary and  democratic  ideas  of  modern  times,  he  was  reared  in  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  aris- 
tocratic prejudice.  Nevertheless,  from  his  earliest  years,  Saint  Simon  exhibited  a 
decided  hostility  to  the  established  system  of  things,  mainly,  however,  it  would  seem 
(according  to  the  anecdotes  in  vogue)  from  a  certain  puerile  vehemence  and  obstinacy  of 
nature.  He  was  cursed,  moreover,  with  a  precocious  vanity.  What  are  we  to  think  "of  a 
1  id  scarcely  16  giving  his  servant  orders  to  rouse  him  every  morning  with  such  a  flattering 
summons  as  Levez-vous,  Moiuieur  le  Comte,  wus  avez  de  grandes  choses  a  faire,  especially 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  nothing  to  do?  Saint  Simon  was  pretty  well  educated  in 
pliilosophy,  like  most  of  the  young  nobles  of  his  time,  and  had  D'Alembert  among  others 
for  his  tutor.  At  18  he  entered  the  army,  served  in  America,  and  distinguished  himself  on 
the  diy  when  lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown  (Sept.  17,  1781),"with  all  his  forces. 
Captured  by  the  British  on  his  return  home,  he  was  taken  to  Jamaica,  where  he  remained 
till  the  peace  in  1783  restored  him  to  liberty  and  France.  But  the  monotony  of  garrison 
life  did  i:ot  suit  liis  restless  and  impatient  spirit,  and  in  1785  he  quitted  the  service,  and 
traveled  in  Holland  and  Spain,  busying  himself  with  various  industrial  schemes,  such  as 
connecting  ■Madrid  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  introducing  diligences  into 
Andalusia — the  latter  of  which  proved  successful.  The  great  revolution  found  in  him — 
noble  though  he  was — an  enthusiastic  disciple,  and  he  voted  in  his  patrimonial  canton 
for  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  but  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  political  events  that 
followed.  His  energies  were  devoted  to  matters  more  profitable  than  patriotic — viz.,  the 
purchase  of  confiscated  property — and  it  is  unhappily  not  at  all  doubtful  that  when 
Prance  was  laboring  in  the  agony  of  a  mighty  struggle  after  new  life.  Saint  Simon  was 
consumed  l)y  an  ignoble  passion  for  enriching  himself.  But  then,  as  his  disciples  have 
naively  observed,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  acquire  a  fortune  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  devote  hira.self  satisfactorily  to  ideas.  It  was  during  the  revolution, 
and  while  suffering  a  temporary  imprisonment  in  the  Luxembourg,  that  visions  of  a  new 
social  system,  based  on  scientific  principles,  and  not  on  political  conventionalities,  first  | 
unfolded  themselves  before  his  ardent  imagination.  His  ancestor  Charlemagne  appeared 
to  liim  one  night  in  a  dream,  and  said:  Depuis  que  U  monde  eiiste  aucune  famille  n'ajoui 
de  I'honneur  de  produire  un  heros  et  un  philosophe  de  premiere  ligne.  Cet  honneur  etait 
reserve  d  ma  maison.  Man  fih,  tes  succ^s  coimne  philosophe  egaleront  C£ux  qu'  fai  obtenu 
comme  rnilitaire  et  comme  politique.  Saint  Simon,  though  now  38  years  of  age,  com- 
menced to  stud}'  "  science,"  of  which  he  was  as  yet  quite  ignorant.  The  plan  he  adopted 
was  pleasant  and  ingenious.  He  took  a  house  opposite  the  ecole  polytechnique,  and 
invited  to  his  table  the  professors  of  mathematics,  of  pliA'sics,  and  of  astronomy,  from 
whose  lips — in  the  intervals  of  their  feeding — he  acquired  the  neces.sary  information. 
Then  he  changed  his  lodgings,  and  fixed  himself  near  the  acok  de  medicine,  where,  pur- 
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suing  tlie  .same  mctliod  with  Uic  pliysiologists,  he  learned  from  them  sometliing  of  the 
structure  of  or<';Hiiized  botlies.  lu  1801  he  married,  and  threw  open  his  xnlo/is  to  all  the 
savants  ami  .irlists  of  Paris;  but  his  lavisli  hospitalilies — prodigalities,  i)erhaus,  they 
ougiit  ratlier  to  be  called — soon  dissipated  the  lonuue  iie  iiau  amassed  auring  iiie  revo- 
lution, ileanwliile  a  iiotal)ie  social  idea  .seized  iiim..  Hearing  that  tlie  husband  of 
3Iadaine  de  Stael  had  just  died,  he  resolved  to  marry  the  wIlIow,  whom  he  considered  to 
be  the  only  woinau  fit  to  a.ssociate  with  him  in  his  great  project  tor  the  regeneration  of 
socit'ly.  To  be  sure  there  was  a  little  impediment  in  the  way — viz. ,  his  being  already 
marrieil;  but  iu  France  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  divorce;  and  Saiut 
Simon  was  soon  as  good  as  a  bachelor  again.  Betaking  himself  to  Coppet.  he  unfolded 
his  plan  to  the  lady,  and  begged  her  concurrence,  urging  his  suit  (it  is  said)  by  the  most 
impressive  considerations;  Madame,  vous  etes  la  femvie  la  plus  extraordinaire  du  monde; 
coinnie  j'cn  sain  I'liommc  Ic  pins  extraordinaire;  a  nous  deux  nous  aun'ons,  sans  doute,  un 
enfant  plus  extraordinaire  encore.  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  declined  to  further  the 
philanthropic  prc^jects  of  Saint  Simon  in  the  way  he  wanted,  and  the  reformer — now 
beginning  to  be  in  straits — published  at  Geneva  a  Lettre  d' un  Habitant  de  Oenhe  a  S6S 
C'ontonporains  (1803),  in  which  he  proposes  (among  other  things)  that  there  should  be  au 
annual  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  men  of  geiuus — mathematicians,  physicians,  chem- 
ists, physiologists,  litterateurs,  painters,  and  musicians — that  s^jirilual  p(jwer  should  be 
in  the  hands,  not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  savants,  and  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Landed  proprietors,  while  the  privilege  of  choosing  "chiefs  of  humanil^^"  should  belong 
to  everybody;  finally,  he  asserts  that  religion  is  only  a  human  invention.  ISaiut  Simon's 
proposal  (.so  obstinately  prejudiced  are  nieu  against  what  is  right)  ,vas  not  adopted — was 
not  even  noticed,  either  by  "  men  of  genius"  or  others,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  was  glad  to  accept  the  office  of  copyist  at  the  ^lonl-de-Piete.  Even  this  humble 
means  of  making  a  livelihood  he  had  to  resign  from  ill  health,  and  he  would  probably 
have  died  of  starvation  luid  he  not  fallen  in  by  chance  with  au  old  revolutionary  friend 
called  Diard,  who  took  him  into  his  house  and  furnished  him  with  means  to  publish  one 
of  his  most  important  works,  the  Introduction  aux  Travaux  Scientijiques  dn  Uix-neuvieme 
iSieck- {Par.  1807).  The  death  of  Diard,  in  1810,  once  more  plunged  Saint  Simon  into 
jnisery.  Soon  after,  Ave  find  him  writing  to  Lacepede,  Cuvier,  Degerando,  Cambacerds, 
etc.,  m  thh  style:  "  Monsieui',"  soyez  mon  Sauveur,  jemeursdefaiin  ....  Depuis  quinze 
jours,  je  mange  da  pain  ct  je  hois  de  Veau;  je  ,  trataille  sans  feu  et  fai  vendu  jusqu'd  mes 
habits  pour  four  nir  auxfrais  des  copies  de  inon  travail.  There  is  nothing  ludicrous  here — 
it  is  the  plain  unaflfected  agony  of  utter  want.  In  1812  his  wretchedness  came  to  a  crisis; 
lie  left  Paris,  betook  himself  to  Peronne,  where  he  fell  dangerousl}^  ill,  but  i-ecovered 
through  the  attentions  of  his  family,  who  now  settled  a  small  pension  on  him;  he  then 
returned  to  Paris.  After  the  restoration,  he  began— in  spite  of  his  extravagant  vanity — 
to  reap  the  never-failing  rewaril  of  enthusiasm  and  perseverance — a  crop  of  disciples. 
Of  the.se  the  most  distinguished  was  Augu.st,in  Thierry,  whoa.ssisted  him  in  the  redaction 
of  his  Reorr/a nidation  de  la  SociSte  Europeenne — a  work  intended  to  demonstrate  the  inu- 
tility of  the  congi'ess  of  Vienna,  and  the  incapacity  of  all  mere  political  congresses  to 
establish  a  durable  peace.  He  proposes  the  institution  of  a  European  parliament,  having 
the  right  to  arbitrate  in  cases  of  difference  among  the  various  nations,  and  adds  that  tlie 
first  step  toward  the  reorganization  of  Europe  is  the  union  of  Fi'ance  and  England.  In 
1817-18,  he  published  L  Industrie,  ou  Discussions  Politiques,  Mvrales,  el  Philosophiques, 
partly  writte.i  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  disciples.  The  third  volume  is  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Auguste  Comte  (q.v.).  By  this  and  other  literary  enterprises  Saint  Simon 
had  exhausted  all  his  funds,  and  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  getting  any  more,  he  resolved 
to  commit  .suicide,  and  actually  discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  his  own  head  (Slar.  9,  1823), 
■which,  however,  only  deprived  him  of  an  eye,  and  not  of  life.  The  last,  and  bj^far  the 
most  remarkable  work  of  Saint  Simon,  is  his  Nouveau  Christianisme  {V;\t.  1825),  which 
contains  his  final  and  matured  convictions.  According  to  him,  Christianity  has  been 
diverted  from  its  original  design.  Progres.sive  by  nature,  and  meant  to  be  modified  by 
the  changing  circumstftnces  of  times  and  C(mntries,  it  has  been  .stiffened  into  unalterable 
do'.'mas  by  ecclesiastical  conclaves.  The  clergy,  whose  mission  is  to  instruct,  are  igno- 
rant of  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  modern  times,  and  have  exhibited  a  complete  and 
deploralile  incapacity.  Protestantism  is  no  wiser  than  (/'atholicism.  It  has  set  its  face 
I  against  the  fine  arts,  and  has  shown  a  cruel  and  fatal  indifference  to  the  physical  amelio- 
r  (lion  of  the  poor.  But  gemune  Christianity  embraces  in  its  consideration  all  the  needs 
of  humanity.  From  its  grand  principle,  "love  one  another,"  it  derives  the  proposition, 
that  "  religion  ought  to  direct  all  the  social  forces  toward  the  moral  and  physical  ameli- 
oration of  the  class  which  is  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  poor."  From  this 
premise  is  deduced  the  idea  of  a  social  hierarchy  based  on  capacity  and  labor — the  new 
spiritual  church  comprising  all  functions  and  professions,  sanctifying  science  and  indus- 
try, reirnlating  vocations,  fixing  salaries,  dividing  heritages,  and  taking  the  best  measures 
to  make  the  lal)ors  of  eaeli  conduce  to  the  good  of  .'11.  Saint  Simon  di'd  not  live  to  carry 
out  his  {)riiiciples  in  delail  as  far  as  they  would  have  logically  carried  him,  dying  on 
May  19,  182.5;  but  in  the  writings  of  Comte  we  find  the  legitimate  terminus  and  result 
of  his  sweeping  speculations.  Much  in  the  character  and  .system  of  Saint  Simon  is 
unquestionably  false,  exaggerated,  and  even  laughable;  but  the  man  who  reckoned 
among  his  disciples  names  like  MM.  Augustiu  Thierry,  Auguste  Comte,  Oliude  Rod- 
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rigues,  Bailly  (de  Blois),  Leon  Halevy,  Duvergier,  Bazard,  Eufantin,  Cerclet,  Buchet, 
Carnot,  IMichel  Clievalier,  Henri  Fouruel,  Dugied,  Banault,  Charles  Duveyrier,  Talabot, 
Pierre  Leroux,  Jean  lieynaud,  Emile  Pereire,  Felicieu  David,  Saint  Cheron,  Gueroult, 
Cliarton,  Cazeaux,  Dubochet,  and  Stephane  Mony — is  one  whom  posterity  will  not  will- 
ingly forget. 

SAINT  SOPHIA,  Church  and  Mosque  of,  a  celebrated  structure  at  Constantinople, 
long  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all  visitors  of  that  city.  It  was  originally  built  by  the 
emperor  Constantine  in  325-326,  on  occasion  of  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  tnipire  to 
Byzantium;  and  is  so  called  as  being  dedicated,  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  to  a  saint 
of  that  name,  but  to  the  Ilagid  Sophia  (holy  wisdom),  that  is  to  the  eternal  wisdom  of 
God  or  the  Logos,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinitj'.  The  building  of  Coiistantme  was 
subsequently  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  his  son  Coustantius;  and  this  second  church  of 
Coustantius  having  been  destroyed  in  404,  was  rebuih  by  Thcodosius  the  younger  in 
415;  and  it  lasted  unaltered  till  the  celebrated  Nika  sedition,  or  battle  of  the  factions  of 
the  circus,  under  Justinian,  in  532,  in  which  it  was  totally  destroyed.  The  present 
building  is  substantially  that  which  was  erected  by  Justinian  in  expiation  of  this  sacri- 
lege. It  occupied  less  than  seven  years  in  its  erection,  and  the  history  of  the  work  and 
of  the  details  of  its  material  and  its  construction  are  full  of  marvels.  Ten  thousand 
workmen  are  said  to  have  been  employed  upon  it.  The  materials  were  supplied  from 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  comprised  remains  of  almost  every  celebrated  temple  of 
the  ancient  paganism.  The  sedilia  of  the  priests  and  those  of  the  patriarch  were  of 
silver  gilt.  The  dome  of  the  tabernacle  was  of  pure  gold,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  gold 
cross  weighing  75  lbs.,  and  incrusted  with  precious  stones.  All  the  sacred  vessels  and 
other  apparatus  were  of  gold.  The  altar-cloths  were  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls; 
and  the  altar  itself  was  composed  of  a  mass  of  molten  gold,  into  which  were  thrown 
pearls,  sapphires,  diamonds,  onyxes,  and  every  other  object  which  could  raise  its  costli- 
ness to  the  highest  imaginable  degree.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  is  stated  by  the 
ancient  authorities  at  320,000  pounds.  Some  regard  this  as  pounds-weight  of  silver, 
others  as  of  gold.  One  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Neale  {Eastern  CImrch, 
vol.  i.  p.  237),  adopts  the  latter  estimate,  and  thus  computes  the  cost  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  £13,000,000. 

The  building  may  be  described  as  a  square  of  241  ft.,  forming  interiorly  a  Greek 
cross,  and  surrounded  in  the  interior  by  a  woman's  choir  or  galk-ry,  supported  by  mag- 
nificent pillars,  for  the  most  part  boirowed  from  ancient  buildings.  In  (he  center  rises 
a  dome,  which  is  supported  by  two  great  semi-domes,  which  in  their  turn  rest  upon 
smaller  semi-domes,  the  whole  presenting  a  series  of  unexampled  beauty.  The  height 
of  thedome  is  175  feet.  The  building  is  approached  by  a  double  porch,  which  is  about 
100  ft.  in  depth.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  richly  decorated  witli  sculjitured  marl)le 
and  mosaics.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a  further  reconstruction  of  the  building 
became  necessary,  the  dome  having  fallen  in,  on  an  earthquake;  but  this  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  last  important  change  in  the  structure  within  the  Christian  peiiod  of 
Constantinople. 

On  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  St.  Sophia  was  appropriated  as 
»  mosque.  All  its  purely  Christian  fittings  and  internal  structures  were  swept  away. 
The  Christian  emblems  were  either  mutilated  or  covered  up  from  view  by  a  cimiing  of 
plaster.  The  latter  course  was  adopted  throughout  the  building  in  the  case  of  mosaic 
pictures  containing  7-epresentations  of  the  human  figure,  which  the  Koran  proscribes  as 
unlawful,  and  thus  the  original  mosaics  of  the  Justinian  era  have  in  great  part  escaped, 
destruction.  Some  years  since,  the  late  sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  having  ordered  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  buihling,  these  mosaics  were  accidently  brought  to  light,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  sultan,  artists  were  sent  out  from  Berlin,  who,  with  tlie  assist- 
ance of  the  architect  employed  by  the  Turkish  government,  made  accurate  copies  of  all 
these  interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  which  have  been  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prussian  government  by  M.  Salzenberg,  the  artist  thus  employed  by  the  king  The 
interior  of  the  building  at  present  is  very  judiciously  restored  for  Mohaiiunedan  wor- 
ship, the  Christian  decorations  being  again  carefully  covered  up,  coated  with  plaster  in 
imitation  mosaic-work.  Like  all  mosques,  St.  Sophia  is  closed  against  Christian  vi.Nitore 
except  upon  special  firman,  which,  however,  is  easily  obtained,  and  the  privilege  may 
be  had  at  small  expense  by  the  traveler  through  the  interposition  of  the  masters  of  the 
principal  hotels. — See  Von  Hammer's  ConstaniinopoUs  vnd  der  Bosparus  (2  vols.  8vo, 
Pesth,  1822);  Salzenberg's  Alt-ChrMUche  Baudenkmale  Konstnntinojnls  (Berlin,  1854); 
Haglies,  Aya  Sofia  Constantinople  (London,  1854);  also  Edinb.  Bevieir,  April,  1865,  p.  456, 
and  foil 

SAIXT  STEPHEN,  a  t.  in  Charlotte  co.,  s.  New  Brunswick,  on  the  St.  Croix  river 
where  Deny's  river  joins  it,  and  a  few  m.  from  Pas^samaquoddy  bay,  Avhich  receives 
them  botli;  pop.  '71,  3,000.  It  is  86  m.  from  St.  John  by  road,  llQl  m.  by  railroad,  the 
8.W.  terminus  of  the  St.  Stephen's  branch  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  railway. 
The  river  separates  it  from  Calais,  Me.,  which  is  on  the  opposite  bank,  connected  with  it 
by  a  bridge,  and  furnishing  the  gas  by  which  it  is  lighted.  It  has  6  cluirches,  2  news- 
papers, many  fine  residences,  2  banks,  and  schools.  The  principal  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  which  is  an  important  business,       • 
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SAINT  TAMMANY,  a  parish  in  s.o.  Louisiana,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Pearl 
river,  on  the  s.w.  by  lake-  Pontcliartrain,  watered  by  the  Cliefonte  and  Boguc  Chltto 
rivers;  on  the  New  Orleans,  ]\[obile,  and  Texas  raihoads;  about  9U()  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
6,887 — 2,(h]2  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  poor. 
The  principal  productions  are  rice,  coru,  wool,  and  molasses.  Much  lumber  is  exported. 
Co.  seat,  Covinii:ton. 

SAINT  THO  MAS.  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  group  of  Virgin  islands,  is  situated 
in  lal.  IH  20  n.,  lonu:.  65"  w. ;  area  {Alinanach  de  Clotha,  1879),  6'd  sq.m.;  pop.  about 
14.000.     It  belongs  to  Denmark. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  not  very  fertile.  Since  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  1847,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
Cotton  is  planted,  but  only  in  small  (inantity.  The  climate  is  hot,  dry,  and  uniiealthy; 
yellow  feviT  is  endemic,  and  pre3's  much  upom  Europeans,  the  natives  being  seldom 
alfected  by  it. 

The  principal  town,  Charlotte  Amalie,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
descends  nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  harbor.  The  houses,  which  appear  from  the  harbor 
tier  above  tier,"  and  have  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  effect,  are  built  of  a  bright  cream- 
colored  limestone,  surrounded  with  balconies,  verandas,  and  jalousies,  fancifully  painted, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  galvanized  iron  or  shingles  (the  latter  gayly  colored  when 
brightened  up  with  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun),  and  presenting  at  night,  when  lighted 
up'with  lamps,  a  very  striking  effect.  The  town  itself  is  laid  out  with  rather  narrow 
streets,  but  there  are  some  good  stores  and  hotels  in  the  place.  The  governor's  house, 
to  the  e.  of  the  town,  is  a  large  and  imposing  building;  and  an  ancient  ruin,  "Blue 
Beard's  castle,"  crowns  an  elevation.  The  harbor  is  land-locked  on  three  sides;  the 
entrance  to  it,  fortified  on  both  sides,  is  rather  narrow.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  and 
has  deep  water,  is  much  occupied  with  sliippiug  of  many  nations,  and  lias  been  much 
improved  since  1804  by  dredging.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam-packet  company  have  made 
it  a  central  station  for  tiieir  large  steamers,  from  whence  the  intercolonial  steamers 
diverge  on  their  different  routes  through  the  adjoining  seas.  About  750  British  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  exclusive  of  ships  of  war  and  mail-packets,  enter  the  harbor  annually. 
The  average  annual  value  of  tlie  imports,  exclusive  of  coal,  is  about  £1,000,000. 

In  Oct.,  1867,  a  fearful  hurricane  took  place.  In  Jan.,  1868,  Denmark  agreed  to  a 
treaty  for  the  sale  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  to  the  United  States;  but  as  the  United 
States  legislature  decliued  to  ratify  it,  the  treaty  never  took  effect. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  an  island  off  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  belonging 
to  Portugal,  260  m.  s.w.  of  Fernando  Po.  Area  about  130  sq.  miles.  Of  its  inhab- 
itants, 1000  are  white  and  mulattoes,  and  15,000  are  blacks.  Sugar  was  formerly  grown 
extensivelj';  coffee  is  now  the  chief  article  of  export.  In  1876  slavery  in  St.  "Thomas 
was  abolished  by  the  Portuguese  government.  The  chief  town  is  St.  Thomas  or  Chaves, 
a  bishop's  see,  with  about  4,000  inhabitants,  who  live  in  miserable  wooden  huts,  and  few 
of  whom  can  write  or  even  read. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  Christians  of,  a  remarkable  religious  community  settled  from  a 
very  early  date  on  the  jMalabar  coast  of  the  Indian  pcminsula.  They  take  their  name 
from  the  apostle  St.  Thomas,  who,  according  to  a  very  ancient  tradition,  for  which, 
however,  no  very  positive  evidence  or  satisfactory  authority  can  be  alleged,  preached  in 
India,  and  is  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  that  country.  As  early  as  the  6th  c.  the  well- 
known  voyager,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  reports  of  numerous  Christian  communities 
settled  in  India,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  bishops  sent  from  Persia.  To  this  circum- 
stance it  may  be  attributed  that  the  Indian  Christians,  like  those  of  what  may  be  called 
the  mother  church  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  lapsed  into  the  Nestorian  heresy,  which, 
after  the  decrees  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  having  been  suppressed  by  the  civil  laws  of 
the  Koman  empire,  was  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  Roman  authority,  and  found  its 
most  favored  scat  among  the  hostile  Persians.  Once  establisheil  among  the  people, 
these  opinions  continued  to  be  professed  by  the  Christians  who  survived  in  those 
regions  the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolutions  of  which  India  in  mediaeval  times  was  the 
scene.  Tiieir  seat  was  almost  entirely  along  the  Malabar  coast,  and  extended  from  the 
s.  cape,  Coniorin,  as  far  as  Calicut;  and  they  are  found  scattered  throughout  this  length 
over  the  whole  space  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea.  From  the 
time  of  their  lapsing  into  Nestorianism,  their  bishops  were  ordained  by  the  Nestorian 
patriarch  of  Baliylon,  and  they  ])Ossessed  certain  civil  rights  under  the  successive 
dynasties  which  ruled  in  the  s.  of  India.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  were  much 
oppressed;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  1508,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
although  Nestorians,  regarded  them  as  their  deliverers.  Nevertheless,  the  diversity  of 
creed  was  at  once  recognized  Iiy  the  western  missionaries,  and  attempts  were  made  by 
the  successive  bodies  of  missionaries,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  finally  Jesuits,  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  church.  A  union,  more  or  less  real,  was  effected  by  a 
synod  lield  at  Diamper  in  1599;  and  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  padre  Roz,  was  named 
bishop  in  1601.  This  union,  however,  was  not  lasting;  they  fell  away  once  again  from 
the  RoiiKin  eoniinunion.  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  Cochin  by  the  Dutch 
completed  the  disruption.  A  considerable  number  of  them,  however,  were  again  united 
to  Rome  through  the  missionaries  of  the  Carmelite  order;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  17th 
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c,  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  obtained  the  leave  of  the  Dutch  to  send  a  bishop  and  13 
priests  of  that  order  to  the  Mahibar  coast.  One  of  the  most  serious  impediments  to  the 
iutlueuce  of  those  missionaries,  as  well  with  the  schismatics  as  witli  the  heatlien,  was 
found  in  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  Portuguese.  In  later  times,  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas,  have  for  the  most  part  been  absorbed  in  the  native  Christian  populattion. 
Their  tenets  w'ere  in  the  main  tliose  of  the  Nestorians  of  Cliaklea  and  Mesopotamia, 
about  the  precise  details  of  which  much  controversy  has  prevailed,  and  many  conflict- 
ing statements  have  been  made,  according  to  the  religious  views  of  the  various  travelers 
or  missionaries  who  have  reported  regarding  them.  Much  of  this  contiict  of  testimony 
arises  from  a  confusion  of  names  rather  than  of  things.     See  Nestorians. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  a  British  island  of  the  West  Indies,  belongs  to  the  Windward 
group,  and  lies  abuut  28  m.  s.  of  St.  Lucia,  and  100  m.  w\  of  Barbadoes.  Lat.  13"  10'  n., 
long.  61"  5' west.  It  is  18^  m.  long,  11  m.  broad,  has  an  area  of  131  sc[.m.,  and  contained 
(Dec.  1875)  39,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  few  were  white,  about  a  fiftii  part  were 
colored,  and  all  the  rest  black.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  island  from  n.  to  s., 
and  throws  out  lateral  branches,  between  which  are  ravines,  which  widen  into  valleys 
as  thej'  approach  the  sea- shore.  Evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  everywhere  visible  on 
the  island — strata  are  upheaved  and  disturbed,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  have  been  dis- 
placed. In  the  interior  is  a  volcanic  mountain,  3,000  ft.  high,  the  crater  of  which  is  half 
a  mile  in  diameter.  The  climate  is  hot,  the  temperature  ranging  from  75°  to  87°.  The 
annual  rainfall  is  about  76  inches.  No  valuable  minerals  have  as  j'et  been  discovered. 
The  chief  products  are  sugar,  aiTowroot,  rum,  cotton,  and  molasses;  the  value  of  the 
exports  in  1875  was  £200,444 — that  of  tlie  imports,  chiefly  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen 
manufactures,  manures,  flour  and  wheat,  fish,  dried  or  salted,  pork,  salted  or  cured, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  timber,  butler,  and  mules,  was 
£152,081.  Xearly  700  vessels  enter  and  clear  the  ports  annually.  Religion  and  morality 
are  at  a  low  ebb — more  than  half  the  children  are  reported  as  illegitimate.  There  are 
above  30  schools,  attended  bj'  over  2,000  children.  The  revenue,  derived  chiefly  from 
export  duties,  was  in  1875,  £37,852;  the  expenditure,  £29,693,  of  which  a  considerable 
stim  was  emploj'ed  in  the  completion  of  public  works,  etc.  The  government  consists  of 
a  lieutenant-governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  12  elective  members  of  assembly.  The 
capital  is  Kingston  (q.v.),  and  the  other  one  or  two  .small  towns  or  villages  are  of  little 
note.  In  1861  the  importation  of  coolies  from  India  was  commenced,  500  of  them  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  the  island  in  that  year.  Shocks  of  earthquake  are  frequent;  hurri- 
canes occur -at  intervals,  and  the  violent  rains  occasionally  damage  the  crops  and  roads. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  Cape,  in  Portuguese  Cabo  da  Sao  Vicente,  a  promontory  forming 
the  soutli-western  corner  of  Portugal  and  of  Europe,  off  which  several  important  naval 
battles  have  taken  place.  On  June  16,  1693,  admiral  Rooke,  with  20  English  men-of- 
war,  was  here  attacked  by  a  vastly  superior  French  fleet,  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
12  meuof-Avar  and  80  merchantmen  which  were  sailing  under  his  convoy:  on  Jan.  16, 
1780,  admiral  Rodney  here  destroyed  several  Spanish  ships;  on  Feb.  14,  1797,  the  great 
battle  of  cape  St.  Vincent,  between  15  British  line-of-battle  and  6  frigates,  under  admiral 
Jervis  (afterward  created  earl  St.  Vincent),  and  27  Spanish  line-of-battle  and  12  frigates, 
resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  latter  and  capture  of  6  of  their  largest  ships  (of  which, 
however,  4  only  were  ultimately  secured).  The  eifect  of  this  last  victory  was  to  frustrate 
the  formidable  Spanish-French  scheme  of  invading  England,  The  fourth  naval  fight  off 
cape  St.  Vincent  took  place  between  the  fleet  of  queen  Maria  of  Portugal,  commanded 
by  sir  Charles  Napier  (q.v.),  and  that  of  Dom  Miguel,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  latter 
was  destroyed,  and  the  rest  captured,  5th  July,  1833. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  Earl  of.     See  Jervis,  John,  ante. 

SAINT  VI  TTJS  DANCE.    See  Chorea 

SAIS,  an  ancient  Egyptian  city,  called  in  the  hieroglyphs  Sa,  and  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  old  monarchy,  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile, 
in  31°  4'  n.  lat.  It  is  at  present  called  Sa  el  Hagar,  or  Sa  of  the  Stone,  from  some  mod- 
ern stone  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are,  however,  no  remains  of  temples  or 
palaces  on  the  site;  all  that  remains  being  a  wall  of  unburnt  brick  70  ft.  in  thickness, 
I  perhaps  the  peribolos  of  the  temple.  Traces  of  the  Temenos,  720  ft.  long,  still  exist, 
and  of  the  citadel,  but  the  temples  and  tombs  which  stood  within  the  city  walls  have' 
been  completely  stripped;  many  fine  statues  of  basalt  of  the  26th  or  Saite  dynasty,  from 
this  spot,  being  found  in  the  different  collections  of  Europe.  Sais  gave  its  name  to  a 
nome,  and  also  to  two  Egyptian  dynasties,  the  24th  and  26th,  founded  by  natives  of  the 
city.  The  goddesses  principally  worshiped  there  were  Neitli  or  Minerva,  and  Ceres  or 
Isis.  Neith  was  .said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  sun,  and  is  constantly  called  in  the  hiero- 
glyphical  legends  the  mistress  of  Sais;  and  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Neith  is  said 
to  have  declared  of  her,  "  I  am  past,  present,  and  future;  no  one  has  lifted  my  veil;  the 
fruit  I  have  brouglit  forth  is  the  sun."  At  Sais  there  was  also  a  sepulcher' of  Osiris. 
The  tombs  of  the  kings,  contrary  to  Egyptian  and  resembling  the  Greek  custom,  were 
within  the  walls.  The  tomb  of  Amasis  consisted  of  a  stone  edifice  with  columns,  and  a 
chamber  with  doors.     Sais  was  important  as  a  religious  capital.     Toward  the  decline  of 
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the  moiKircliy,  it  ror-o  to  irrc.it  splendor.  The  26th  dynasty  transferred  hither  the  capital 
of  the  kingilom.  Amnsis  transported  a  monolithic  sliriiie  of  aranite  from  Elei)hantine 
to  Sals  al'Ii'r  Ihrec  years'  lal)or,  eiiiplojiui!;  2,000  nien  in  the  undertaking.  iSoion  anil 
l*3'tlia<;()ra.s  visited  Sais.  and  Plato  was  instructed  in  its  colleges.  There  seems  to  liave 
been  a  I'onsiderahlc  (Jreek  population  in  the  city;  bulalthough  Sais  continued  to  be  men- 
tioned after  the  2()lh  dynasty,  its  political  importance  then  declined,  and  Menipliis  became 
the  scat  of  government.  The  intercourse  between  Sais  and  Athens  subsequently  gave 
rise  to  tlie  idea  of  Athens  having  been  colonized  from  it.  Lt'psius,  Bricfc,  p.  12;  Wilkin- 
son, }[tHleni  Kgypt,  vol.  i.  ]).  183;  Ilerodot,  ii,  28,  o9,  1C9;  iSlrabo,  xvii.  p.  801;  Champol- 
lion,  L' Hgypte,  ii.  i>.  219;  J^ttnn,  p.  50. 

S'AIVAS  is  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Hindu  sects.  See  India. 
The  word  designates  tlie  votaries  of  S'iva,  and  comprises  different  special  sects,  -which 
varied  in  number  at  dilTerent  periods  of  media'val  Hinduism.  To  judge  by  the  number 
of  shrines  dedicated  to  S  iva  in  his  form  as  Linga,  it  would  seem  that  the  worship  of  this 
deity  was  the  most  prevalent  (*f  all  the  modes  of  adoration;  but  these  teni])Ies  are  .scarcely 
ever  the  resort  of  numerous  votaries,  and  they  are  regaided  with  comparatively  little 
veneration  by  the  Hindus.  In  upper  India,  the  worship  of  S'iva  has,  indeed,  never 
assumed  a  popular  form.  Ko  legends  are  recorded  of  this  deity  of  a  poetic  or  pleasing 
character;  the  Saivas,  unlike  the  Vaishnavas,  have  no  works  in  any  of  the  common  dia- 
lects, such  as  the  h'di/idi/aii'a.  the  Vdrttd,  or  the  BJKtktduided;  no  establishments  in  Ilin- 
d\istan.  like  S'linath  or  Puri;  and  their  teachers  of  repute,  like  S'ankara  (q.v.),  are  too 
philosophical  and  speculative  to  be  really  po{)ular.  The  worship  of  Siva  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  been,  from  a  remote  period,  more  that  of  the  learned  and  speculative 
classes,  than  that  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  a  renowned  work  called  the  S'ankard-dif/- 
rijiiyd,  or  the  victory  of  S'ankara  over  the  w  orld,  composed  by  Anaridagiri,  one  of  the 
di.seiples  of  S'ankara,  several  subdivisions  of  the  S'aivas  are  named — viz.,  the  S'nitas, 
prop<rly  so  called — who  wore  the  impression  of  the  Linga  on  both  arms- — the  lidvdrns, 
who  had  a  trident  stamped  on  the  forehead;  the  Uf/Vds,  who  had  the  drum  of  S'iva  on 
their  anus;  the  Blidk((tt<,  with  an  impression  of  the  Linga  on  their  foreheads;  the  Javga- 
vxas,  who  carried  a  figure  of  the  Linga  on  their  head;  and  the  Fds  iqiatas,  who  imprinted 
the  same  symbol  ou  the  forehead,  breast,  navel,  and  arms.  The  present  divisions  of  the 
S'aivas.  however,  are  the  following:  Tlie  Dan'd'ins  and  Das'nami-Dandins;  the  Yogins; 
the  Jangamas;  the  Paramahansas;  the  Aghorins;  the  Urdhabrdius;  Akas'mukhins  and 
Nakhins;  the  Gfidaras;  the  KCdi-haras,  Sukharas,  and  Ukharas;  the  Karalingins;  the 
Brahmaelulrins;  and  tiie  Nagas. 

The  Dau'd'im.  or  staff-bearers,  properly  so  called,  are  the  representatives  of  the  fourth 
order,  or  mendicant  life,  into  which  a  Hindu  is  to  enter  after  lie  passed  through  the 
stages  of  a  religious  student,  householder,  and  hermit.  The  Dan'd'iu  is  dislinguished  by 
carrying  a  daii'd'a.  or  small  staff,  with  several  projections  from  it.  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
dyed  with  red  ocher— in  Avliich  the  Brahmanical  cord  is  supposed  to  be  eiishiined — 
attached  to  it.  He  shaves  his  hair  and  beard,  wears  only  a  cloth  round  his  loins,  and 
subsists  on  food  obtained  ready  dressed  from  the  houses  of  the  Brahmans  once  a  day 
only,  which  he  deposits  in  the  small  clay  pot  that  he  always  carri(s  with  him.  He 
should  live  aloite,  and  near  to,  liut  not  within  a  city;  this  latter  rule,  however,  is  rarely 
observed.  The  genuine  Dan'd'iu  is  not  necessarily  of  the  S'aiva  sect;  but  those  who 
worship  S'iva,  especiallv  in  his  form  as  Bhairava.  or  the  Terriflic,  have,  at  the  ceremony 
of  initiation,  a  small  incision  made  -on  the  inner  part  of  the  knee,  the  blood  drawn  by 
this  process  being  deemed  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  god.  The  Ihix' iidndDdn'd'ins 
are  included  in  this  class;  but  they  admit  none  but  Brahmans  into  their  body,  and  are 
considered  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  original  members  of  the  fraternity,  who  refer 
their  orisrin  to  the  celebrated  Sank/ira  or  Sankardrhdrya  (q  v.).  He  is  said  to  have  had 
four  di.seiples.  who  are  called  Padmapa'da,  Haslamalaka.  Sures'wara  or  Maudana,  and 
Trot'aka.  Of  these,  the  first  had  two  pupils,  Tirtha  and  As'rama;  the  second  two,  Vana 
and  Aran'ya;  the  third  had  three,  Saraswati,  Puri,  and  Bharati;  and  the  fourth  had  also 
three.  Girl  or  Gir,  Parvata.  and  Sagara.  These  ten  constitute  collectively  the  Das'nami 
(from  dau'd)),  ten,  and  va'ni/ni.  name);  and  when  a  F)rahinan  enters  into  either  class,  he 
attach(;s  to  his  denomination  that  of  the  class  of  which  h(>  becomes  a  member:  as  'I'irtha, 
Giri.  etc.  The  philosophical  tenets  of  this  sect  are  nuiinly  those  of  the  Veddnfn  (q.v.),  as 
taught  ])y  S'ankara  and  his  (dsciples;  but  I  hey  generally  .superadd  the  practice  of  the 
Tof/o.  {([.v  ),  and  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  TaniraH  (ipv.). 

The  Yogim  are.  projierly  SDcaking,  followers  of  the  Yoga  (((.v.)  system;  and  the  term 
implies  a  class  of  men  who  practice'  the  most  ditficult  austeriticis,  in  order  to  become 
absorbed  into  the  universal  H'irit,  and  thus  lilteraled  from  repeated  births.  The  votaries 
of  S'iva,  so  called,  hold  that,  by  dint  of  these  jiractices— such  as  continued  suppressions 
of  respirations,  sittingin  84d'.ITcrent  attitudes,  fixing  the  eyeson  the  top  of  the  nose— they 
will  be  finally  united  with  S'iva,  whom  they  consider  as"  the  source  and  essence  of  all 
creation.  The  principal  sect  of  this  class  is  that  of  the  Kdnphdt'd  Yoginfi,  who  trace  their 
origin  to  a  teacher  named  (jornkhndth,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
loth  c,  and,  ac-cordinir  to  Ids  followers,  was  an  incarnation  of  S'iva.  A  temple  of  Gor- 
akhnath  exists  at  Gorakhpur:  a  i)lain,  called  Gorakhkhetr.  is  near  Dwaraka,  and  a 
.  cavern  of  his  name  at  Haiidwar.     The  Yogins  of  Gorakhnalh  are  called  Kfinphatfis, 
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from  having  their  ears  bored  and  rings  inserted  in  them  at  tlie  time  of  their  initiation. 
They  may  be  of  any  caste;  they  live  as  ascetics,  single  or  in  colleges;  officiate  as  priests 
of  S'iva  in  some  places;  mark  \he  forehead  with  a  transverse  line  of  a^hes,  and  smear 
the  body  with  the  same  substance;  they  deal  in  fortune-telling,  proless  to  cure  diseases 
■with  drugs  and  spells;  and  some  play  and  sing,  and  exhibit  annuals.   _  t    \     n'  ■ 

The  Janrjamas.  or  LingamU,  are  lil^ewise  not  an  important  liivision  of  the  b  aiva 
sect.  Tlieir  essential  characteristic  is  the  wearing  of  the  Liuga  euibleui  on  some  part  of 
their  dress  or  person.  •    ,      •.,    .1     •         *• 

The  ParaiHahanmn  are  ascetics  who  pretend  to  be  snleiy  occupied  with  the  investi- 
gation of  Brahman,  and  to  be  equally  indifferent  to  pleasure  or  pain,  insensible  of  heat 
or  cold  and  incapable  of  satiety  or  want.  In  proof  of  tins,  they  go  naked  m  all 
weathers,  never  indicate  any  natural  want,  and  receive  from  their  atteudauls  what  is 
brought  to  them  as  their  alms  or  food.  ,        ,   ,      .        ,         ,  , 

Th'^  same  apparent  worldly  indifference  characterizes  the  Aghorim;  but  they  seek 
occasions  for  its  display,  and  demand  alms  as  a  rewanl  for  its  exhibition.  Their  prac- 
tices too  seem  to  betrav  that  oriffinally  their  worship  was  not  of  an  uu)ttensive  kind, 
but  required  even  human  victimslor  its  performance.  They  eat  and  drink  whatever  is 
given  to  them,  even  ordure  and  carrion;  and  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  credu- 
lous, they  re,sort  to  the  most  disgusting  devices.  ,  ,1    ■ 

The  Urdhabd/ius  aw  solitary  mendicants;  they  extend  one  or  both  arms  above  then- 
heads  till  thev  remain  of  themselves  thus  elevated.  They  also  close  the  list,  and  the 
nails  beino-  suffered  to  urou-,  completely  perforate  the  hand.  They  usually  assume  the 
S'aiva  marks,  and  twist  their  hair  so  as  to  project  from  the  forehead,  m  imitation  ot  the 
malted  hair  of  S  iva. 

The  Afcd>i'm'tk7iins  iiold  up  their  faces  to  the  sky  till  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  tlie 
nock  become  contracted  and  retain  it  in  tliat  position. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  other  sects  we  cannotafford  space  to  specify;  they  are  equally 
triflino-  and,  some'imes  disgusting.  For  fuller  details  on  the  8'aivas,  see  H.  H.  VV  il- 
son  .1  S'cefch  of  the  Religious  Secta  of  the  Hindus;  Works,  vol.  1.  (edited  by  Dr.  Ix.  Kost, 
Loiid.  1862),  pp.  188,  ff. 

S&.KA.     See  Salivaiiana. 

SAKATAYANA  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Hindu  grammarian,  who  preceded  Pan'ini 
(q.v.)  and  Yaska  (see  Niuukta),  for  he  is  quoted  by  both  tliesc  authors.  His  gram- 
matical work,  however,  seems  to  be  lost,  for  no  portion  of  it  has  as  yet  been  forthconi- 
ins;  and  an  attempt  recently  made  to  identify  with  it  a  grammar  of  a  S'akat'ayana,  copies 
of^^which  are  met  with  at  the  India  office  library,  London,  and  at  Madras,  has  signally 
failed.  The  latter  Sakat'ayana  is  a  Jaina  (q  v.),  who  is  not  only  later  than  Katyayana 
(q.v.),  but.  in  all  probability,  a  modern  writer. 

SAKHALIN',  commonly  written  Saghalien,  native  name  Taraika,  a  long  and  narrow 
island,  runs  from  n.  to  s.  close  off  the  shores  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  s.w.  of  the  Sea  of 
Ochotsk.  It  formerly  belonged  partly  to  Russia  and  partly  to  Japan,  but  the  whole  of 
the  island  now  belonirs  to  Russia,  Japan  having  surrendered  its  portion  in  1875.  The 
estimated  area  is  47,600  sq.m.  Pop.  72,  13,000.  It  is  588  m.  in  length,  and  about  120 
m.  in  extreme  breadth.  Lat.  45'  54-54°  34'  n.  In  lat.  52'  the  island  approaciies  to 
within  6  m.  of  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  shallow  Mamia  strait.  A 
mountain-chain  with  craggy  summits,  which  in  lat.  52°  are  covered  with  snow  through- 
out the  year,  traverses  tlieisland  from  n.  to  south.  There  are  no  important  natural  har- 
bors. The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ty,  falling  into  Patience  gulf,  and  90  ft.  wide  and  7  ft. 
deep  at  its  mouth,  and  the  Tymy  flowing  north-east.  The  rivers  and  the  coasts  swarm 
with  fine  fish.  Immense  stores  of  fish  are  preserved  in  a  frozen  state  during  winter,  and 
upon  these  the  natives  and  their  dogs  in  great  part  subsist.  On  the  e.  coast  of  the  island 
,  the  vegetation,  especially  in  the  n.,  has  a  stunted  appearance.  On  the  w.  coast  luxuri- 
ant grass  clothes  the  valleys,  and  forests  of  pine,  fir,  birch,  larch,  oak,  and  maple  trees 
cover  the  mountains.  Arnong  the  animals  are  the  reindeer,  the  stag,  roe,  elk,  and  musk 
ox.  In  the  northern  part  of  Sakhalin  the  climate  is  even  more  rigorous  than  at  Niko- 
laevsk(q.v.).  At  Aniva  bay,  in  the  s.,  the  coldest  day  in  the  winter  of  1853-54  showed 
a  temperature  of  13°  Fall.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  inconsiderable  barter  trade  wiiii 
their  fish,  furs,  and  seals.  Coals  have  been  discovered  in  several  localities  and  explored 
by  the  Russians.     Ravenstein's  Russians  on  the  Amur  (Trlibner  &  Co.,  Lond.  1861). 

SAKHALIN  'ULA  HOTUN,  now  commonly  and  more  properly  called  Aigun,  a  t.  of 
Manehooria,  on  tlie  rii;ht  bank  of  the  Amur,  14  m.  below  the  junction  of  the  Dzeya  wiili 
that  river.  Lat.  50°  15'  n.,  long.  127°  40'  east.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  Manchoo  (m 
the  Amur,  and  ia  somber  in  appearance,  though  it  contains  many  gayly-painted  temples. 
The  great  quadrangle,  containing  the  government  and  other  buildings,  is  230  yards 
square,  and  is  surroundnl  by  double  rows  of  palisades.  Paper  lanterns  hang  across  the 
streets,  and  fantastic  figures,  dragons,  etc.,  cut  in  paper,  are  fixed  to  poles  above  the 
shops.  Millet,  tobacco,  and  other  products  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  for  export.  Pop. 
15,000. 

SAKI,  a  kind  of  beer  which  the  Japanese  make  from  rice.  It  is  the  common  alco- 
holic liquor  of  Japan.     It  is  clear,  and  has  a  peculiar  taste,  which  Europeans  generally 
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reckon  unpleasant.  The  Japanese  usually  heat  it  before  drinking,  and  pour  it  into  flat 
cups  or  saucers  of  lackered  wood.  It  produces  a  very  speedy  and  transieut  intoxi- 
cation. 

SAKI,  Pitheda,  a  genus  of  American  monkeys,  having  the  tail,  which  is  not  prehensile, 
covered  with  very  long  hair,  whence  they  are  often  called  fox-tailed  monlceys.  The 
head  is  round,  and  the  nni/zle  short,  the  ears  not  unlike  those  of  the  human  race.  The 
whole  body  is  covered  with  long  hair. 

S  AKTAS  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  Hindu  sects  (see  India).  The 
term  is  ilerived  fromtlie  Sanskrit  n'akti,  which  means  "power,  energy;"  but,  m  its  special 
application,  denotes  the  energy  of  the  deity,  and  part'cularly  that  of  the  gods  of  the 
lliudu  triad,  Bralima,  Vishn  u,  and  S  iva.  This  energy,  originally  spoken  of  as  the 
wish  or  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  create  the  universe,  and  afteryvard  dilated  upon  in 
metaphorical  and  poetical  speecli,  assumed  at  the  Pauranik  period  (see  Hindu.  Iteliyion 
under  India)  the  form  of  a  separate  deity,  thought  of  as  the  wife  of  the  god  to  whom  it 
belongs.  Accordingly,  Saraswati  (q.  v.)  became  the  S'akti  or  wife  of  Brahman;  Lakshmi 
(q.v.),  the  Sakti  or  wife  of  Vishnu;  and  Devi,  or  Durga,  or  Uma  (q.v.),  the  S'akti  or 
wife  of  S'iva.  S'dktd,  properly  speaking,  meaus^  therefore,  a  worshiper  of  any  of 
these  female  representations  of  the  divine  power;  but,  in  its  special  and  usual  sense,  it 
is  applied  to  the  worshiper  of  the  female  energy  or  wife  of  Siva  alone;  and  the  SSktas, 
properly  so  called,  are,  therefore,  the  votaries  of  Durga,  or  Devi,  or  Uma  (q.v.).  Since 
S'iva  (q.v.)  is  the  type  of  destruction.  Ills  energy  or  wife  becomes  still  more  so  the  type 
of  all  that  is  terrific;  and,  in  consequence,  her  w^orship  is  based  on  the  assumption  mat 
she  can  be  propitiated  only  by  prdctices  which  involve  the  destruction  of  life,  and  in 
which  she  lierself  delights.  That  such  a  worship  must  lead  to  the  brutalization,  and 
degenerate  into  the  grossest  licentiousness,  of  those  addicted  to  it,  is  but  natural ;  and  it 
will  easily  be  understood  that  the  S'akta  religion  became  the  worst  of  all  forms  which 
the  various  aberrations  of  tlie  Hindu  mind  assumed.  Appealing  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar  mind,  it  has  its  professors,  chiefly  among  the  lowest  classes;  and,  among 
these  again,  it  prevails  especially  in  Bengal,  Avhere  it  is  cultivated  with  practices  even 
scarcely  known  in  most  other  provinces.  The  works  from  which  the  tenets  and  rites  of 
this  religion  are  derived,  are  known  by  tlie  collective  term  of  Taiitras  (q.v.),  but  as  in 
some  of  these  works  tlie  ritual  enjoined  does  not  comprehend  all  the  impure  practices 
which  are  recommended  in  others,  the  sect  became  divided  into  two  leading  branches, 
the  Dakshin' dchdrins  aud  Vdmuchdnns,  or  the  followers  of  the  right-hand  and  left-hand 
ritual. 

The  Dakshin' dclidrim  are  the  more  respectable  of  the  two.  They  profess,  indeed,  to 
possess  a  ritual  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Vedas.  Nevertheless,  they  annually  decapitate  a 
number  of  helpless  animals,  especially  kids,  and  in  some  cases  pommel  "the  animal  to 
death  with  their  lists,  or  offer  blood  without  destroying  life — practices  contrary  to  the 
Yedic  ritual.  The  Vdmuchdrim,  on  the  other  hand— the  type  of  the  S'akta — and  among 
these  especially  that  branch  called  Kaula  or  Kulina,  adopt  a  ritual  of  the  grossest  impuri- 
ties. Their  object  is,  by  reverencing  Devi,  who  is  one  with  S'iva,  to  obtain  super- 
natural powers  in  this  life,  and  to  be  identitled  after  death  with  S'iva  and  his  consort. 
"According  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  worshiper,"  Professor  Wilson  says,  "is 
the  particular  form  of  worsliip;  but  all  the  forms  require  the  use  of  some  or  allof  the 
five  letters  M — viz.,  mansa,  matsya,  madya,  maithuna,  and  mudrS — i.e.,  flesh,  fish, 
wine,  women,  and  certain  mystical  gestictd'ations.  Suitabie  mantras  (or  formulas)  are 
also  indispensable,  according  to  the  end  proposed,  consisting  of  various  unmeaning 
monosyllabic  combinations  of  letters,  of  great  imaginary  efficacy.  AVhere  the  object  of 
the  ceremony  is  to  acquire  an  interview  with,  and  control  over,  impure  spirits,  a  dead 
body  is  necessary.  The  adept  is  also  to  be  alone,  at  midnight,  in  a  cemetery  or  place 
where  bodies  are  burned  or  buried,  or  criminals  executed;  seated  on  the  corp.'^e,  he  is  to 
perform  the  usual  offerings,  and  if  he  does  so  with(mt  fear,  theBhfitas,  the  Yoginis,  and 
otlier  male  or  female  goblins,  become  his  slaves.  In  this,  and  many  of  the  observances 
practiced,  solitude  is  enjoined;  but  all  the  ]>rincipal  ceremonies  comprehend  the  wor- 
ship of  S'akti,  and  require  for  that  purpose  the  presence  of  a  female  as  the  living  repre- 
sentative and  type  of  the  goddess.  This  worship  is  mostly  celebrated  in  a  mixed  society, 
the  men  of  Avhich  represent  Bhairava  (or  S'iva  as  the  Terrific),  and  the  women,  Bhairavl 
(S'akti  or  Devi  as  the  Terrific).  The  S'akti  is  personated  by  a  naked  female,  to  whom 
meat  and  wine  are  offered,  and  then  distributed  among  the  "assistants;  the  recitation  of 
I  various  mantras  and  texts,  and  the  performance  of  the  mudra,  or  gesticulations  with 
the  fingers,  accompanying  the  different  stages  of  the  ceremony;  anditis  terminated  with 
the  most  scandalous  orgies  among  tlie  votaries."  The  same  author  adds  that,  "  in  justice 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  .sect,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  practices,  if  instituted  merely 
for  sensual  gratification,  are  held  to  be  as  illicit  and  reprehensible  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  Hindu  faith;"  but  full  assent  must  be  given  to  his  remark  wiiich  follows  a  text 
quoted  by  liim  in  .support  of  this  view,  for  he  says:  "It  is  only  to  be  added  that  if  the 
promulgators  of  these  doctrines  were  sincere,  which  is  far  from  impossible,  they  must 
have  been  filled  with  a  strange  frenzy,  and  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  "human 
nature." 

' '  The  members  of  this  sect  are  very  numerous,  especially  among  the  Brahmanical 
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caste;  all  classes  are,  however,  admissible,  and  equal  at  tlie  ceremonies  of  tlie  sect.  The 
particular  insignia  of  these  S  aktas  are  a  semicircular  line  or  lines  on  the  forehead,  of 
red  Sanders  or  vermilion,  or  a  red  streak  up  the  middle  of  the  foreliead,  with  a  circular 
spot  of  retl  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  They  use  a  rosary  made  of  the  seeds  of  the  eleocar- 
pus,  or  of  coral  beads,  but  of  no  greater  length  than  may  be  concealed  in  the  hand ;  or 
they  keep  it  in  a  small  purse,  or  a  bag  of  red  cloth.  In  worshiping,  they  wear  a  piece 
of  red  silk  round  the  loins,  and  decorate  themselves  with  garlands  of  crimson  flowers." 
Two  other  sects  are  likewise  meniioned  as  belonging  to  the  S  aktas,  the  Iutiichulti,'as  t\n6 
Kardrins,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  still  in  existence.  The  former  are  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  s.  of  India;  and  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  worshipers  of  Devi 
in  her  terriiic  forms,  the  offering  to  her  of  human  sacrifices  being  the  principal  feature  of 
their  ritual.  If  there  are  still  any  votaries  of  this  sect.  Professor  ^\  ilson  believes  that 
thej^  are  the  miscreants  who,  more  for  pay  than  devotion,  at  certain  festivals,  inflict 
upon  themselves  bodily  tortures,  such  as  piercing  their  flesh  with  hooks  or  spits,  reclin- 
ing upon  beds  of  spikes,  gashing  themselves  with  knives,  etc. — See  H.  H.  Wilson,  A 
Sketch  of  the  Rdirjlous  Sects  \'f  the  Iliadus;  Works,  vol.  i.  (edited  by  Dr.  R.  Rost,  1863), 
pp.  240,  ff. 

SAKUNTALA  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  female  characters  of  Hindu  mythology. 
She  is  mentioned  as  a  water-nymph  in  the  Yajurreda  (see  Veda);  she  is  the  subject  of  a 
beautiful  episode  of  the  Mnhdbhdrata  (q.v.),  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  Purun'as;  but  her 
name  has  become  especially  familiar  in  Europe  through  the  celebrated  drama  of  Kalidasa 
(q.v.),  which,  introduced  to  us  by  sir  William  Jones  In  1789,  became  the  starting-point 
of  Sanskrit  philology  in  Europe.  The  principal  features  of  the  legend  of  Sakuntala,  as 
narrated  in  the  Muhdblidrata,  are  the  following:  Sakuntala  was  the  daughter  of  the 
saiut  Yis'wa'mitra  (q.v.)  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water-nymph,  Menakjx.  Abandoned  by  her 
parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the  saint  Kan'wa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as 
his  daughter.  Once  upon  a  time,  king  Dushyauta  wenl  a-hunting  in  the  forestrand 
accidentally  coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kan'wa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gandharva  marriage, 
and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  Avould  bear  him  should  be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and 
that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen  to  his  royal  city.  Kan'wa,  who  had  been 
absent  while  this  event  happened,  returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine 
knowledge,  knew  the  whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakun- 
tala. She  in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until  the 
boy  was  six  years  old;  but  as  Du.'^hyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise,  did  not  send  any 
mes.senger  for  her  Kan'wa  directed  her  to  proceed  with  her  boj' to  the  residence  of 
Dushyanta.  This  she  did;  but  when  she  arrived  at  his  residence,  she  was  repudiated  by 
the  king.  Xor  did  her  speech,  however  touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until 
at  last  a  heavenly  voice  assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he 
.saw  before  him  his  laAvful  son.  Thereupon,  Dushyanta  recognized  S;;kuntala  as  his 
queen,  and  her  son  as  liis  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became  tlie  founder 
of  the  glorious  rnce/)f  the  Bharatas.  in  the  drama,  Kalidasa's  genius  had  full  scope  to 
work  out  tlie  incidents  of  this  legend,  so  as  to  display  the  accomplished  female  charac- 
ter of  Sakuntala.  and  likewise  to  show  that  the  obstacle  which  arose  to  her  recognition 
was  not  the  fault  of  Dushyanta.  but  the  consequence  of  a  curee  which  Sakuntala  had 
incurred  fnmi  a  wrathful  saint  who,  when  once  on  a  visit  to  Kan  wa's  hermitage,  had 
considered  himself  neglected  by  her.  Since,  in  the  drama,  Dushyanta  recognizes  Sak- 
untala by  means  of  a  ring  he  had  given  her  at  the  hermitage,  the  name  of  the  drama  is 
Abhij)idna-S'  akunfaJa ,  or  "the  drama  in  which  Sakuntala  (is  remf-mbered)  by  a  token.  ' 
There  are  two  versions  in  which  this  drama  now  exists — an  older  and  a  more  recent  one. 
The  latter  was  tir.«;t  edited  at  Calcutta,  1761,  then  at  Paris,  1830,  by  A.  L.  Chezy,  who 
also  gave  a  French  translation  of  it;  later  and  better  editions  of  it  (Cal.  18G0  and  1864) 
were  prepared  by  the  Pandit  Prcm  Chunder  Tarkabagish,  under  the  superintendence  of 
prof.  Edward  B.  Cowell,  tlie  principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Calcutta.  The  older 
version  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  O.  Boehflingk  (Bonn,  1842),  by  prof.  M.  Williams  (Hert- 
ford, 1853),  and  by  a  Bombay  pandit  at  the  Induprakas'a  press  (Bomb.,  1801).  The  first 
English  translation  of  it  is  that  by  sir  William  Jones  (Cal.,  1789);  the  second  was  made 
by  prof.  M.  Williams  (Hertford,  1856):  it  deserves  the  highest  acknowledgment,  on 
account  of  the  consummate  taste  with  which  it  has  rendered  the  metrical  part  of  the 
original.  Among  the  various  German,  Italian,  Danish,  and  other  translations  of  this 
drama,  the  German  translation  by  Ernst  Meyer  (Stutt.,  1852)  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice. 

8  AKTAMTJNI,  or  the  Saixt  S'akya,  is  a  name  of  the  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the 
Buddhist  religion.     See  Buddhism. 

SAL,  Vnteria  robusta,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  dipteracecE,  one  of  the  most  vah'Hble 
timber  trees  of  India.  Great  sal  forests  exist  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Hin  ya 
mountains,  but  in  many  places  they  have  been  nearly  cut  down.  Tlie  care  of  govein- 
meut  is  now  extended  to  their  preservation. 

SALA,  George  Augustus  Hexry,  b.  London,  1828;  son  of  an  Italian  who  married 
a  favorite  English  singer  of  West  Indian  extraction.  He  Avas  educated  to  be  an  artist, 
but  devoted  himself  To  literature.  He  became  a  contriijutor  to  Household  Words,  the 
U.  K.  XIII.— 4 
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Welcome  Guefit,  the  lUusfrnted  London  News,  All  the  Year  Round;  and  w.ii?  tlie  founder 
r.nd  lii-st  editor  of  tlie  Temple  Bar  Mngmine.  He  came  to  Anicricii  in  18G3  as  special 
corrcspondfiit  for  tlic  Daily  TcUfjraph  t>f  London;  and  in  1864  iiublishcd  America  in  the 
Muht  of  titc  Wiir.  lie  aclod  as  correspondent  to  the  same  paper  in  Algeria  in  1864 
and  1S7."»;  at  tlie  Paris  exposition  1867;  during  the  Franco-(ierman  war  1870-71;  in 
Spain,  Morocco,  and  Venice  1875;  and  in  Russia  1876.  In  1879  he  visited  America  as 
a  lectui'er.  He  has  pubiislied,  among  other  works:  A  Journey  Due  JS'orfh;  Twice  Round 
the  Clock;  Seven  Sons  of  Mommon;  Strange  AdcentnreK  of  Captoin  .Dangerous;  Prom 
Waterloo  to  the  Peninsula;  Kotes  and  Sketches  oj  tlte  Paris  Krposition;  Rome  and  Venice; 
and  Under  the  Sun. 

SALAAM'  [Sddm,  Arab.  =  Ileb.  Shalom,  peace),  tlic  general  term  of  salutation  among 
the  Muliammedans.  Tiiey  are  generally  very  formal  in  their  social  manners,  although 
their  demeanor  and  conversation  are  unrestrained  enough,  both  among  men  and  women. 
Several  of  their  social  usages  in  this  respect  arc  founded  upon  religious  precepts;  among 
these  is  the  custom  of  greeting  each  other  with  the  words:  "  Es-seldmu  aleiknm"  (Peace 
be  with  you),  which  is  answered  by:  "With  you  be  peace,  and  tlie  mercy  of  God,  and 
his  blessinii's!"  This  salutation  is  neither  to  be  addressed  to  nor  to  be  received  from 
any  non-Mohammedan.  The  reply,  when  one  Moslem  salntes  another,  is  obligatory, 
wliile  the  address  itself  is  rather  arbitrary.  Should  the  saluted  refuse  to  re])ly.  tlien  the 
other  may  revoke  his  salutation,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  his  dis'overy  that  "the  person 
saluted  is  not  a  true  believer,  with  the  words:  "Peace  be  on  us  and  on  all  the  righteous 
worshipers  of  God."  Generally  the  rider  salutes  the  person  on  foot,  the  passer-by 
those  who  sit  down  or  stand  still;  the  smaller  party  salutes  the  larger,  the  young  the 
older,  etc.  Salutation  is  to  be  the  first  and  the  last  thing  on  entering  a  house.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  rising  scale  of  the  different  modes  of  obeisance  with  the  MoMeiii:  1.  Placing 
the  right  hand  upon  the  breast;  2.  Touching  the  lips  and  the  foreliead  or  turban  (or  fore- 
head and  turban  only)  with  the  right  hand;  3.  Doing  the  same,  but  slightly  inclining 
the  hea  1  during  that  action;  4.  The  same,  but  inclining  the  body  also;  5.  the  same,  pre- 
viously ■touching  the  ground  with  tlie  right  hand;  6.  Kissing  the  hand  of  the  person  to 
who:n  the  olieisance  is  paid;  7.  Kissing  his  sleeve;  8.  Kissing  the  skirt  of  his  clothing; 
9.  Kissing  his  feet;  10.  Kissing  the  ground.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  (against 
De  Sacy)  as  merely  touching  tlie  ground  previous  to  touching  the  lips  and  forehead 
with  the  right  hand.  The  first  five  moles  are  accompanied  by  the  "Peace  be  wit:i 
you,"  and  the  reply  given  above.  The  si.xth  mode  is  observed  by  servants  or  pupils  to 
their  master,  wife  to  husband,  and  children  to  father,  and  sometimes  mother,  l)y  the 
young  to  the  aged,  and  the  less  learned  to  tlie  L'arned  and  pious  (Lane,  Notes  to  Arab. 
Nights,  etc.). 

SALAD,  the  name  given  to  a  preparation  of  raw  herbs  for  food.  I;  derive"^  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  salt  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  use^l  in  dressing  a  salad.  Tiie 
principal  salad  herbs  are  lettuce,  endive,  chicory,  celery,  mustard,  and  cress;  water- 
cress, onions,  radishes,  chervil,  and  a  few  savory  herbs  used  to  give  flavor.  They  are 
usually  cut  up  and  mi.xed  with  salt,  vinegar,  oil,  and  otlier  condiments,  according  to 
taste.  Sugar  is  also  frequently  added.  Cresses,  seed-leaves  of  mustard,  etc.,  are  often 
eaten  without  any  addition.  Salad  has  always  been  a  favorite  food  with  civilized 
n.ations,  and  has  very  little  varied  in  its  composition.  The  Romans  used  it,  and  made 
it  thus:  Cultivated  endive  was  cut  small  after  careful  washing  and  draining,  then  gravy 
and  oil  were  poured  over  it,  and  finely-minced  onions  were  sti-evved  over  the  whole, 
then  a  little  vinegar  and  honey  was  added,  and  the  salad  served  up.  The  great  value  of 
salads  is  in  the  fact  that  tlie}'  are  uncooked,  and  conse(iuently  contain  a  larger  quantity 
of  mineral  matter,  siich  as  potash,  soda,  etc.,  than  if  boiled.  "  Salads  are  sometimes  pre- 
pared with  animal  food,  such  as  boiled  lobsters,  crabs,  eggs,  etc;. 

SALADIN,  tlie  name  given  by  western  writers  to  Salaiikd-dtn  Yttssuf  ibn  Aytib, 
the  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty  in  those 
countries.  As  the  great  Moslem  liero  of  the  third  crusade,  and  the  beau"  ideal  of  Moslem 
chivalry,  he  is  one  of  the  most  intenisting  characters  presented  to  us  by  the  history  of 
that  period.  lie  belonged  to  the  Kurdish  tribe  of  Ravad,  and  was  born  atTekrcit  (a  town 
on  tlie  Tigris,  of  which  his  father  Ayub  was  kutiral  or  governor  under  the  Seljuks)  in 
1137.  Following  the  example  of  his  father  and  uncle,  he  entered  the  service  of  Noured- 
din  (q.v.),  prince  of  Syria,  and  aecompanicd  his  uncle  in  his  various  expeditions  to 
Egypt  in  command  of  Noureddin's  army.  Saladin  was  at  tliis  time  much  addicted  to 
wine  and  g;mibling,  and  it  was  not  till  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of  the  Syrian 
army  lie  was  beleaguered  in  Alexandria  by  the  combined  Chi istians  of  Palestine  and 
Egyptians  that  he  gave  indications  of  possessing  the  qualities  ri'quisite  for  a  great 
captain.  ^  Cn  the  death  of  his  uncle  Shirkoh,  Saladin  became  grand-vizier  of  the  Fati- 
mite  caliph,  and  received  the  title  of  El-uu-lck-el-nasr,  "the  victorious  ]irince;"  but  the 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  alarmed  at  the  elevation  of  a  Syritin  emir  to  supreme 
power  in  Egypt,  made  a  combined  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  new  vizier.  Saladin 
foiled  them  at  Damietta,  and  transferred  the  contest  to  Pale.':'fi;:e,  taking  several  for- 
tresses, and  defeating  his  assailants  near  Gaza;  but  alioiit  the  same  time  his  newborn 
power  was  exposed  to  a  still  more  forinidiible  danger  from  liis  master,  Noureddin,  whose 
jeaiousy  of  the  talents  aud  ambition  of  his  able  youug  lieut.  required  all  the  skill  and 
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wariness  at  Saladin's  command  to  allay.  On  Noureddin's  death  in  1174,  Saladin  began 
a  struggle  with  his  successor,  wliich  ended  in  his  establishing  himself  as  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  a  title  whicli  was  contirmed  to  liim  by  tlie  caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  next 
tea  years  were  occupied  in  petty  wars  wiLii  tlie  Christians,  and  in  the  arrangement  and 
consolidation  of  his  now  extensive  dominion.  The  plundering  by  the  Christians  of  a 
rich  pilgrim  caravan  on  its  way  to  Mecca,  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  with  iSaladin, 
brought  down  upon  them  the  hitter's  vengeance;  their  army  suftereil  a  dreadful  defeat 
at  Tiberias  (July  4,  1187);  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  two  grand-masters,  and  many 
other  warriors  of  high  rank  were  taken  captive;  Jerusalem  was  stormed  (Oct.  2),  and 
almost  every  otlier  fortified  place  in  Palestine  was  taken.  The  news  of  this  great  suc- 
cess of  the  intidels  l)eing  brought  to  western  Europe,  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Christians  to  its  highest  pitch  and  a  powerful  army  of  crusaders,  headed  by  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  speedily  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  cf  strife.  They 
captured  Acre  in  1191,  and  Riclinrd  Coeur-de-Llon,  at  the  head  of  tInU  portion  of  the 
crusading  army  which  adhered  to  him,  continued  tlie  war  with  success,  twice  defeated 
Saladin,  look  Ca3s;irea  and  Jaifa,  and  finally  obtained,  a  treaty  for  tiiree  years  (Aug., 
1192),  l)y  which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  was  yielded  to  the  Christians.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Saladin  died  at  Damascus  of  a  di-sease  under  which  he  had  long  snllered. 
Saladin  was  not  a  mere  soldier;  his  wise  administratioa  left  beliind  it  traces  which 
endured  for  centuries;  and  the  citadel  of  Cairo  and  sundry  canals,  dikes,  and  roads  are 
existing  evidences  of  his  careful  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  subjects.  In  him  the 
warrior  instinct  of  the  Kurd  was  united  to  a  high  intelligence;  and  even  his  opponents 
frankly  attiibute  to  him  the  noblest  qualilies  of  mediaeval  chivalry,  invincible  courage, 
inviolable  fidelity  to  treaties,  greatness  of  soul,  piety,  justice,  and  moderation. 

The  Ayubite  dynasty  of  which  he  was  the  founder  ruled  over  Syria  till  1259,  when 
it  was  disposessed  b}'  the  Perso-3\Ioiigols,  and  over  Egypt  till  the  rise  of  the  first  Mame- 
luke kingdom  under  Ibeg  in  1250. 

SALA'DO  RIVER,  in  the  Argentine  republic,  rises  in  the  n.w.  of  the  province, 
flows  s.e.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  600  m.  empties  into  the  Parana  below  Sa;jta  Fe. 
It-is  navigable  below  the  Salta  lowlands. 

SALAMAN'CA,  one  of  the  three  modern  provinces  of  Spain  into  which  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Leon  (q.v.)  was  divided.     Area  about  4,940  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  280,870. 

SALAKATICA,  a  famous  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modern  province  of  the  same  name, 
stands  on  three  rocky  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tonnes,  50  m.  e.n.e.  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo.  Prior  to  its  almost  t(^tal  destruction  by  the  French  in  1812,  it  was  renowned  for 
the  number  of  its  splendid  edifices  and  institutions,  and  even  yet  it  is  a  rich  mine  for 
the  architect,  abounding  as  it  does  in  magnificent  specimens  of  simple  and  florid  Gothic, 
as  well  as  of  the  richest  cinque-cento.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  pierced  with  nine 
gates,  and  a  part  of  which  is  very  old.  The  nari'ow,  crooked,  dark,  and  steep  streets, 
containing  many  old  and  stately  .structures,  llie  residences  of  the  old  nobility,  give  to 
the  town  an  antique  and  venerable  look.  Besides  the  old  catliedral,  a  simple  anfl  mas- 
sive edifice,  it  contains  five  other  churches  of  the  12th  century.  The  new  cathedral,  begun 
in  1513,  is  a  magnificent  structure  in  florid  Gothic,  in  the  adornment  of  which  painting, 
gilding,  and  sculpture  have  been  largeW  and  most  successfully  used.  At  the  close  of 
the  18th  c.  Salamanca  contained  27  parish  churches,  39  convents,  and  25  colleges.  Of 
the  colleges,  20  were  destroyed  by  the  French  while  the  town  was  in  their  possession,  as 
well  as  about  20  of  the  convents,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  materials  for  the  erection 
of  fortifications,  and  for  fire-WTJod.  The  university  of  Salamanca,  with  which  the  uni- 
versity of  Palcncia  (q.v.)  was  incorporated  in  1243,  was  founded  in  1200.  In  consisted 
of  a  number  of  colleges,  divided  into  mm/ores  and  menores,  or  hirger  and  smaller  col- 
leges. Of  the  former,  there  were  oiil}'^  six  in  Spain,  and  four  of  these  were  at  Salamanca: 
the  other  colleges  were  21  in  number.  In  the  14th  c.  the  university  was  attended  by 
17.000  students;'  the  attendance  is  now  only  200.  The  library,  according  to  the  most 
recent  statements,  contains  30,000  volumes  and  1500  MSS.  The  school  of  Salamanca 
is  interesting  to  British  subjects  as  having,  from  an  early  period,  included  a  college 
for  Irish  students,  which  supplied  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  continued  to  minister 
to  their  countrymen  during  the  penal  times,  and  which  is  still  in  existence.  One  of  the 
most  highly-prized  works  in  Roman  Catholic  divinity  is  the  great  collection  of  contro- 
versial and  moral  theology,  by  the  members  of  the  college  of  Carmelite  friars  in  Sala- 
manca, who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Sahnantirenses,  or  the  Salamanca  tlieologians. 
The  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  largest  square  in  Spain,  and  when  fitted  up  as  a  bull  arena,  as  it 
was  so  recently  as  1863,  it  accommodates  from  Ifi.OOO  to  20,000  persons.  The  bridge 
across  the  Tormes  rests  on  27  arches,  and  is  of  Roman  foundation.  Manufactures  of 
cloth,  leather,  npd  earthenware  are  carried  on.     Pop.  14,000. 

Salamanca,  the  ancient  Salmanticu,  was  a  Roman  munidpium.  In  the  vicinity  was 
won  one  of  the  most  famous  victories  of  the  peninsular  war,  by  the  British  under  Well- 
ington against  the  French  under  Marmont,  July  22,  1812. 

SALAMANDEE,  in  the  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages,  denoted  a  being  possessing 
the  sha]ic  of  a  man,  whose  element  was  the  fire,  or  who  at  least  could  live  in  that  ele- 
ment.    Paracelsus  placed  salamanders  among  the  elementary  spirits. 
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SALAMANDER,  salnmandro,  a  genus  of  batrachiana,  of  the  family  salamandridce,  to 
wliicli  lu'wts  (q.v.)  also  belong.  The  name  is,  indeed,  sonielimcs  extended  to  the  whole 
family;  newts  l)eiiig  called  aquaOc  saluirutndcm,  anci  the  name  terrestrial  mlamandcr 
being  given  to  this  genus,  the  species  of  which  inhabit  water  only  in  their  tadpole  state, 
and  return  to  it  only  to  deposit  their  eggs,  generaly  living  in  moist  places,  as  under 
stones,  roots  of  trees,  etc.  The  general  form  is  very  similar  to  that  of  newts,  but  the 
tail  is  round,  not  flat  as  in  newts.  Several  species  are  found  in  Europe:  none  of  them, 
however,  in  Britain.  The  Spotted  Sai.am.ajvdku  {S.  mdculom).  G  or  8  in.  long,  black, 
.n  with  bright  yellow  stripes  on  its  sides,  and  livid  blue  beneath,  is  widely  spread  through- 
oui  lv.n-()()e."  The  Bi,.v{'K  Sai..\maxde-.r  (S'. ///r^O  is  much  smaller,  black,  the  body  and 
tail  ringed,  the  tail  almost  as  if  formed  of  beads.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Alps  and  moun- 
tains of  soulJiern  Germany.  Other  species  are  founil  in  Spain,  Italy,  etc. ;  Asia  and 
North  America  also  pioduee  numerous  species.  Salamanders  feed  on  worms,  slugs, 
snails,  and  insects.  They  are  inert  and  sluggish  cre;itures,  and  timid  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  their  stupidity  permits.  The  braitTis  very  small.  They  are  perfectly  harm- 
less, although  e.xuding,  'when  alarmed,  from  pores  on  the  back  and  sid<s,  a  milky 
humor,  which  is  injurious  to  very  small  animals.  But  they  have  long  had,  and  still 
retain,  a  popular  reputation  of  extreme  venomousne.ss,  and  aie  therefore  objects  of  the 
utmost  dread  to  the  vulgar  in  almost  all  countries  which  they  inbal)it.  Strange  fables 
have  been  current  concerning  them  from  remote  ages,  particularly  concerning  the  icy 
cold  which  envelops  their  body,  and  enables  them  not  only  to  endm-e  fire  wiihout  burn- 
ing, but  to  extinguish  fire.  Pliny,  indeed,  recouls  tliat  he  tried  the  experiment,  and  the 
poor  salamanderWas  burned  to  powder;  yet  the  fable  continued  to  be  credited  until  very 
recent  times. 

SALAMIS  (modern  name,  Kolun),  in  ancient  times  called  also  Pifyousm.  (island  of 
Pines),  an  irregularly-shaped,  mountainous  island  of  Greece,  ofl'  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
forming  with  it  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  Its  area  is  about  80  sq.m.,  and  it  has  a  modern  pop- 
idation  of  about  4,000.  the  chief  town  being  Koluri,  on  the  w.  coast.  It  had  anciently 
two  principal  towns.  Old  and  New  Salamis,  the  former  on  the  s.,  and  the  latter  on  the 
n.e.  coast.  Salamis  is  remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  naval  battle  betwe(?n 
the  Grieks  and  Persians,  which  was  fought  (480  B.C.)  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Thermopyla;,  in  the  narrow  strait  between  the  e.  coast  of  Salamis  and  the  w.  coast  of 
Attica.  The  Grecian  fleet,  consisting  of  about  360  vessels,  was  drawn  up  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  forming  the  harbor  of  New  Salamis,  Themistocles  being  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nian contingent,  and  Adimantus  of  the  Corinthian,  while  the  whole  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spartan  Eurybiade.?.  Great  dissensions  prevailed  among  the  Grecian  leaders, 
which  would  probably  have  led  to  a  general  break-up,  had  not  Themistocles  by  a  strate- 
gem  induced  Xerxes,"king  of  the  Persians,  to  bring  up  bis  fleet,  and  give  inuntdiate 
battle  to  the  Greeks.  Xer.KCS  drew  up  his  ships,  numbering  at  least  1000,  during  the 
night  previous  Xo  the  battle,  opposite  the  Grecian  fleet,  along  the  coast  of  Attica,  almost 
completely  blocking  up  both  entrances  to  the  straits;  and  confident  of  victory  if  he  him- 
self superintended  operations,  he  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  erected  on  a  lofty  height  on 
the  Attic  coast,  almost  opposite  New  Salamis.  Both  Greeks  and  Persians  fought  with 
great  bravery,  but  the  latter  Avcre  entirely  defeated,  owing,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  their 
immense,  imwieldy  fleet  being  compressed  into  so  small  a  space,  which  rendered  it 
almost  unworkable,  and  comiiletely  at  the  mercy  of  their  opjjonents.  The  only  name 
mentioned  on  the  Persian  side  with  distinction  is  that  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  who  is  said  to  have  fought  with  desperate  bravery.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  is 
said  to  have  been  40,  and  that  of  the  Persians  200  ships,  exclusive  of  those  which  were 
captured 

SAL  AMMO  NIAC  (known  in  chemistry  as  IIvDnocnLORATE  of  Ammonia)  is  an 
article  of  consider:; i;le  im]iortance  in  the  materia  medica.  It  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale 
by  decomposing  with  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  the  suliihate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  L'as,  or  the  carbonate  of  auunonia,  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  bones.  It  is  sold  in  large,  crystalline,  grayish-white,  semi-transparent 
cakes,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  It  is  inodorovis,  but  possesses  an 
acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.45;  it  volatilizes  without 
dccotni)osition  when  heated,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  water.  Its  aqueous  solution,  when 
heated  with  caustic  potash,  evolves  gaseous  ammonia;  and  when  treated  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  yields  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  This  salt  Is  largely  given 
in  France  and  Germany  incases  of  pneumonia  and  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, in  mucous  diarrhea,  in  chronic  rlu;umalism  and  gout,  and  in  passive  dropsies. 
Neligan  recommends  it  in  cases  of  low  fever,  in  subacute  laryngitis,  in  chronic  affections 
of  tlie  liver,  and  in  facial  neiu'algia.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  10  to  30 
grains,  dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water.  As  a  local  external  application,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  promoting'  the  absoriition  of  effused  blood;  and  there  is  probably  no  remedy  so 
efFectual  for  that  common  but  disfiguring  affection  popuhirly  known  as  n  bJark  eye,,  as  a 
moderately  stronir  solution  of  this  salt,  kept  constantly  nppli.-d  as  a  lotion.  If  it  is 
desired  to  apt>lv  cold  to  anv  part  of  the  body,  an  excelli^nt  refrigerant  (q.v.)  maybe 
obtained  by  dis.solving  o  parts  of  this  .salt  and  5  parts  of  niter  in  IG  parts  of  water. 

Sal  annmoniac  is  employed  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.     It  is  used  in  soldering, 
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and  ill  the  tinning  of  copper  and  iron  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  siu'face  to  be  tinned. 
It  is  exported  from  Britain  to  Russia,  wliere  it  is  used  by  dyers. 

It  occurs  as  a  mineral,  as  an  efflorescence  on  tiie  surface  of  rocks,  or  as  a  sublimate 
in  fissures,  crystallized  in  small  crystals,  or  forming  crusts,  stalactites,  etc.  It  is  found 
in  volcanic  regions,  but  is  produced  during  the  time  of  the  quiescence  of  active  vulca- 
uoes,  rather  than  during  their  eruptions.  It  occurs  in  Britain,  near  burning  beds  of 
coal.  It  is  found  in  Pei'sia,  Tarlary,  Siberia,  and  many  other  countries,  where  there  are 
no  active  volcanoes.  Formerly  all  Europe  was  supplied  with  it  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion  in  Egypt,  whence  its  name. 

SALDANHA  BAY.     See  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SALDAXHA,  Jolo  Carlos,  OLIVEIRA  E  DAUN,  Duke  of,  1791-1876;  b.  Portugal; 

educated  at  Coiinbra.  In  ISIO  he  was  a  prisoner  in  England.  On  bis  release  he  visited 
Brazil,  where  he  was  emplo3eii  in  the  military  and  diplomatic  services.  Returning  to 
Pijrtugal,  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1825,  governor  of  Oporto  in  1826,  and 
minister  of  war  till  1827.  In  1S32,  witli  the  duke  of  Terceira,  he  overthrew  the  usurper 
dom  Miguel.  In  18:35  he  was  made  minister  of  war  and  president  of  the  council ;  in  1846 
he  formed  a  ministry,  which  fell  in  1849.  He  was  again  at  the  head  of  affairs  1851-56, 
was  minister  to  Rome  1863-64,  and  1866-69,  and  was  again  head  of  the  cabinet  May- 
Aug.,  1870. 

SALE,  Georre,  an  eminent  oriental  scholar,  was  b.  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  c., 
and  died  at  London  in  1736  under  40  years  of  age.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  his 
private  life.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Kent;  and  he  received  his  education 
at  the  King's  college,  Canterbury.  Brought  up  to  the  law,  he  is  believed  to  have  prac- 
ticed it  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life.  That  he  spent  25  years  in  Arabia,  as  Voltaire 
and  many  after  him  asserted,  is  a  complete  fiction.  He  assisted  in  getting  up  the 
Unicersal  History — together  with  Swiuton,  Shelvocke,  Campbell,  George  Psalmanazar, 
and  A.  Bower,  each  remarkable  enough  in  his  way — for  which  he  wrote  the  cosmogony 
and  several  portions  of  oriental  history.  He  was  also  one  of  the  authors  of  the  General 
Dictionary;  but  he  is  best  icnowu  by  his  unrivaled  translation  of  the  Koran,  ''with 
explanatory  notes  taken  from  the  most  approved  commentators,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
preliminary  discourse"  (1734).  This  "preliminary  discourse."  whicii  is  of  great  value, 
and  proves  Sale  to  have  been  deeply  versed  in  oriental  literature,  treats,  .among  other 
things,  "  of  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  or,  as  they  express  it,  in  the  "time  of  igno- 
rance"— their  histoiy,  religion,  learning,  and  customs;  ofihe  state  of  Christianity,  par- 
ticularl}'  of  the  eastern  churches,  and  of  Judaism,  at  the  time  of  Mohammed's  appear- 
ance; and  of  the  methods  taken  by  him  for  establishing  his  religion,  and  the  circum- 
.«Unces  wdiicli  concurred  thereto;  of  the  doctrine^,  precepts,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Koran,  and  of  the  principal  Mohammedan  sects."  Sale's  work  was  translated  into 
French  by  Duryer  (Antvv.  2  vols.  1770).  This  translation  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the 
study  of  Islam  and  its  literature;  and  though  many  other  translations  have  been 
attempted  since,  in  nearly  all  European  and  oriental  languages,  it  still  bears  the  palm. 
See  KoR.VN.  That  his  contemporaries  fastened  the  charge  of  heresy  upon  one  who  spoke 
philosophically  and  humanely  of  other  creeds,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  After  his  death, 
a  catalogue  of  his  oriental  MSS.  was  published,  and  the  contents  are  now  in  the  Rad- 
cliffe  library,  Oxford. 

SALE.  Sir  Robert  Henry,  1782-1853,  b.  England.  A  commission  in  the  army  was 
given  him  when  a  mere  child,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  in 
1799.  He  was  also  present  at  the  victories  of  Travaucore,  1809;  Mauritius,''l816:  and 
Rangoon,  1824;  in  18  >8  was  given  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Afghanistan  expedition, 
and  was  wounded  while  leading  the  storming  party  atGhuznee.  For  his  gallant  conduct 
he  was  knighted  and  made  raaj.gen.  (local  rank).  '  In  1841  he  was  driven  back  upon  Jel- 
lalabad,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Akhbar  khan  for  five  months.  In  April,  1842,  he 
made  a  sortie  and  routed  the  Afghans.  He  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  parliament, 
and  became  known  as  the  "hero  of  Jellalabad."  "Sir  Robert  took  part  in  the  actions  of 
Teezen  and  Cabool.  was  quartermaster  in  the  Punjab  campaign,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  Dec.  18,  1845. 

SALE,  or  Sla.     See  Sallee,  ante. 

SALE  of  goods  is  a  contract  by  which  the  seller,  in  consideration  of  a  price,  trans- T 
fers  the  property  in  the  goods  to  the  purchaser.  Where  the  consideration  is  not  money, 
but  goods,  the  contract  is  called  exchange  or  barter.  The  law  on  the  subject  is  not  the 
same  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  England,  wdien  the  bargain  is  struck,  and  the  sale 
relates  to  specific  goods — that  is,  goods  already  made,  and  existing,  and  identified — the 
property  vests  at  once  in  the  purchaser,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  damage  or  destruction 
happening  to  the  goods,  the  loss  is  that  of  the  purchaser  and  not  of  the  seller,  even 
though  the  goods  have  not  been  delivered,  and  whether  the  ])rice  has  been  paid  or  not. 
The  contract  may  be  made  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing;  but  when  the  price 
e.xceeds  £10,  the  statute  of  frauds  enacts  that  the  contract  .shall  not  be  binding  unless  it 
is  in  w^riting.  If,  however,  the  buyer  shall  have  accepted  part  of  the  goods  sold,  and 
actually  receiv^ed  the  same,  or  if  he  shall  have  given  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the 
bargain,  or  in  part  payment.  t'i»n  a  verbal  contract  will  be  bindinsr  thnu'-i'  tu^-   •  •• 
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exceeds  £10.  IMany  nice  questions  have  occurred  and  constantly  recur  as  to  what 
amounts  to  an  accc{)tancr  and  deiivcry  of  the  goods,  so  inucii  so,  that  the  general  ])oiicy 
of  re.^iricling  the  i)roof  of  the  contract  to  writing  in  any  case  has  Ijeen  niucli  coniplained 
of  in  lati;  years;  and  elforls  have  been  made,  but  as  yet  in  vain,  to  repeal  the  staiute  of 
frauds,  wliieh,  it  is  said,  encourages  rallier  than  discourages  fraud.  When  a  contract  of 
sale  is  made,  the  duty  of  the  seller  is  to  deliver  the  goods  as  soon  as  the  buyer  lias  per- 
formed all  the  conditions  agreed  upon.  If  no  time  was  specified  for  tlelivery,  then  he 
must  deliver  the  goods  in  a  reasonable  time.  In  general,  if  nothing  is  agreed  to  tiie  con- 
trary, ihe  seller  ueccl  not  deliver  till  the  price  is  paid;  but  he  must  do  so  if  the  bargain 
was,  that  delivery  was  to  lake  place  before  payment;  in  other  \\(jrd;.  if  liie  sale  was  on 
credit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  buyer  to  accept  the  go(jds  and  pay  for 
them.  If  either  party  fail  at  any  stage  iu  his  performance  of  the  duties  arising  out  of 
the  contract,  the  other  may  bring  un  action  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
breach  of  contract.  One  valuable  right  of  the  seller,  when  he  has  sent  his  goods  to  the 
buyer,  and  they  are  not  delivered,  is  to  stop  them  in  tmimtu.  Stoppage  ^//  traimtH.((\.v.) 
is  chiefly  resorted  to  when  the  seller  hears  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  buyer  after  he  has 
sent  liiiu  goods.  The  law  regulating  the  sale  of  goods  b}'  agents  (q.  v.)  or  documentary 
titles  is  contained  iu  the  factory  acts.  l.S23-25-4::3-77.  See  Factou.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  is  that  in  Scotland  no  writing  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  contract  binding,  whatever  the  price;  and  that  property  in  the  goods 
does  not  jiass  uutil  they  are  actually  or  constructively  delivered.  See  Patersou's  Com- 
pendium, 2d  ed.  ss.  530-544. 

SALE  OF  LAND  differs  from  sale  of  goods  in  several  respects.  An  agreement  for  the  sale 
of  land  must  be  in  writing,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  enforced.  When  once  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  laud  has  been  entered  into,  a  court  of  equity  will,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  which 
prevails  when  a  contract  is  broken,  enforce  specific  performance  of  the  contract ;  that  is,  w  ill 
compel  the  seller  or  buyer  to  carry  out  his  contract,  and  transferor  accept  conveyance  of  the 
land.  Whenasaleof  land  is  agreed  upon,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  matter,  it  is  under- 
stood as  part  of  the  contract,  that  the  vendor  shall  be  able  to  make  agood  title;  and  a  doubt- 
ful title  cannot  be  forced  on  the  vendee  even  though  it  is  accompanied  with  an  indem- 
nity. The  rule  is,  that  the  abstract  of  title — i.e.,  a  short  account  of  the  series  of  former 
transactions  relating  to  the  possession  and  propertj^ — must  go  back  for  sixt}^  years.  The 
expense  of  making  searches  into  registers  during  that  period  falls  on  the  purchaser.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  purchaser's  solicitor  to  prepare  the  draft  of  the  conveyance,  and  tender 
it  for  approval  to  the  vendor's  solicitor;  and  unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
the.  purchaser  pays  the  expense  of  the  conveyance.  When  the  vendor  has  delivered 
possession  of  the  estate  to  Jhe  i)urchaser  without,  receiving  the  purchase-money,  he  still 
retains  a  lien  on  the  estate  for  the  unpaid  price.  In  Engl.md  there  is  no  general  register 
which  contains  copies  of  all  the  deeds  relating  to  land,  so  that  everything  depends  on 
the  preliminary  inquiries  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  certainty  that  the  purchaser 
has  obtained  all  the  material  information  that  exists.  The  consequence  is,  tliat  the  sixty 
years'  title  or  previous  history  of  the  estate  involves  the  parties  iu  great  expense.  This 
expense  requires  to  be  renewed  on  every  fresh  sale,  for  a  solicitor  who  neglects  to  go 
through  the  same  train  of  inquiries  as  his  predecessor  at  the  time  of  the  last,  pi-eceding 
sale  would  be  personally  liable  for  any  loss  that  occurred  thereby.  The  great  expanse 
attending  the  conveyance  of  land  has  of  late  years  been  loudly  complained  of.  and  tiie 
manufacturing  interest,  familiar  with  the  rapidity  of  similar  transactions  relating  to 
goods,  have  demanded  a  simplification  of  the  process.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand. 
Avhich  has  been  largely  shared  by  the  public  in  general,  two  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  in  1862.  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  land  registry,  and  enabling  an  owner  of 
land  to  have  liis  title  examined  and  registered  once  for  all,  so  that  in  the  event  of  future 
transactions  he  may  be  saved  the  expense  and  delaj^  required  under  the  old  system. 
These  acts  of  parliament  were  not  compulsory,  and  little  progress  was  made,  but  the 
legislature  has  been  maturing  a  scheme  for  making  them  compulsory  in  all  but  trifling 
sales  of  land.  In  Scotland,  the  law  relating  to  tlie  sale  of  land  has  always  been  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing,  for  there  are  registers  in  which  an  intending  purchaser  can 
with  certainty  find  all  the  deeds  and  nearly  every  bunU'u  that  can  attach  to  the  land  he 
wishes  to  buy :  so  that  he  can  almost  at  a  glance  ascertain  what  are  the  dangers  and 
drawbacks  attending  the  transaction.  See  PaooisTitATioN  ok  Drkds  .and  Whits.  In 
Scotland  the  expen.se  of  the  conveyance  of  land  falls  on  the  vendor,  if  there  is  no  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  and  the  vendor's  solicitor  prepares  and  tenders  the  draft  convey- 
ance, while  the  purchaser  pays  his  own  solicitor  for  perusing  and  approving  the  draft 
conveyance;  but  in  practice  the  expenses  of  conveyance  are  usually  equally  divided 
between  vendor  and  purclia.ser. 

SALE  OP  GOODS  and  of  LAND  {nnftj).  The  term  sale,  though  applied  in  ordinary 
language  to  the  transfer  of  real  property,  properly  applies  only  to  the  transfer  of  personal 
property.  As  to  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  see  Conveyanck  and  the  titles  there  cited. 
To  make  a  valid  sale  re(]uires  three  things:  1.  A  thing  to  be  .sold.  TlKnigh  if  one  sell  a 
thinu;  which  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  .sale,  there  is  no  sale;  so  if  a  mistake  were 
made  as  to  the  thing  sold.  2.  A  price  agreed  upon;  and  this  price  must  be  certain, 
though  it  may  be  left  to  a  third  person  to  fix  it;  it  must  be  fixed  in  money,  or  the  trans- 
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action  is  a  barter.  3.  The  consent  of  tlie  parties  to  the  contract,  i.e.,  an  agreement  on 
tlie  part  of  the  seller  to  sell  a  certain  thing  to  the  buyer  tor  a  certain  price,  and  of  the 
buj'er  to  buy  the  same  thing  for  the  same  price.  In  the  al)seiice  of  evidence  of  a  sale 
on  credit,  an  agreement  for  instant  payment  is  presumed;  in  default  of  which  the  ven- 
dor may  recover  the  goods.  If  tlie  goods  have  been  actually  delivered,  and  part  pay- 
ment or  earnest  made  by  the  seller,  the  presumption  of  payment  is  rebutted;  but  though 
earnest  be  accepted,  the  vendee  cannot  take  the  goods,  unless  that  be  a  condition  of  sale, 
and  if  he  fail  to  appear  within  a  reasonable  time,  on  request,  the  vendor  maj'  rescind 
the  contract.  If,  however,  the  terms  of  sale  expresslj'^  agree  upon  a  future  payment  or 
delivery,  the  property  vests  at  once  in  the  vendee.  The  vendor  cannoj;  bring  suit  for 
the  price  till  ho  has  made  tender,  or  delivery  of  the  goods.  If  the  price  be  unpaid, 
whetlier  the  sale  be  for  cash  or  not,  the  vendor  has  a  lien  upon  the  goods  for  the  price 
while  he  keeps  possession  of  them;  but  he  loses  his  lien  by  delivering  the  goods.  A  sale 
unaccompanied  by  a  deliver}'  is  not  good  agamst  an  innocent  third  purchaser  without 
notice.  Delivery'is  not  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  agreement  as  between  vendor 
and  vendee;  but  as  between  the  vendor  and  his  creditors,  want  of  delivery  is  a  strong, 
though  not  conclusive,  evidence  of  fraud.  If  the  goods  be  of  such  kind  that  delivery 
is  impossible,  a  personal  posses.sion  by^  the  vendee  is  not  necessary.  Whenever,  in  a 
contract  of  sale,  the  parties  agree  upon  the  performance  of  a  particular  act  by  either  of 
them,  in  regard  to  the  object  sold,  there  is  a  conditional  sale.  A  common  instance  of  it 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "contracts  of  sale  or  return"  where  the  vendee 
receives  pos.session  of  the  chattels,  and  may  either  retain  them  or  return  them  wiihin  a 
time  specified;  and  if  he  do  not  return  them  the  sale  is  complete.  As  to  the  sale  of 
goods  in  tninsitn,  in  case  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency^  of  the  vendee,  while  the  price  is 
unpaid,  see  Stoppage  ls  Transitu. 

SALEM,  a  co.  in  s.w.  New  Jersey  bounded  by  the  Delaware  river  on  thew.,  and 
drained  by  several  creeks;  traversed  by  the  West  Jersey  railroad  and  its  branches;  540 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  24,580 — 23,698  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  in  general  level  and 
fertile;  wheat,  corn,  oats,  sweet-potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples.  There  are 
many  factories  of  carriages,  harness,  paper,  machinerj-,  and  other  articles.  Co.  seat, 
Salem. 

SALEM,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Massachusetts,  14  m.  n.e.  of  Boston,  on  a 
peninsula  2  m.  loiig  by  f  of  a  mile  broad,  with  irregular  but  well-built  streets,  and  a  fine 
harbor,  from  which  was  formerlj'  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  China,  the  East  Indies, 
and  eastern  Africa.  The  principal  institutions  of  Salem  are:  the  East  India  marine 
.society,  whose  extensive  and  unique  museum  of  oriental  curiosities  is  now  united  with 
that  of  the  Peabody  academy  of  science;  the  Essex  institute,  with  a  librarj^  of  18,000 
vols.,  and  a  picture  gallery;  and  the  Sakra  atheneum,  with  a  library  of  13,000  vols. 
There  is  a  normal  and  high  school,  5  newspapers,  7  banks,  20  churches,  a  cotton-mill 
with  65,000  spindles,  and  manufactures  of  chemicals,  varnishes,  leather,  shoes,  machinery, 
etc.  Salem  was  settled  in  1626,  and  is  the  oldest  town,  except  Plymouth,  in  Xew  Eng- 
land. The  first  church  was  organized  in  1629.  In  1692  a  great  witch  mania  broke  out, 
and  19  persons  were  hanged  for  "  wilchcraft."  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Salem 
sent  out  153  privateers,  which  took  455  prizes.  Pop.  '60,  22,252;  '70,  24,117;  '75, 
36,063. 

SALEM  {(irite),  capital  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Eastern  railroad,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  the  most  populous  city  in  the  count^^  The  harbor,  though  safe  and  spacious, 
has  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  vessels;  the  foreign  commerce,  formerly  large, 
has  been  transferred  to  Boston  and  New  York;  but  the  coasting  trade  is  extensive,  large 
quantities  of  coal  being  landed  here,  and  sent  by  rail  to  the  interior.  The  fisheries,  which 
ceased  when  the  East  India  trade  was  prosperous,  have  again  liecome  importaTit.  Ice 
is  shipped  in  large  quantity.  The  city  has  an  alms-house,  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum, 
20  churches,  a  Iiigh  school,  a  state  normal  school  for  girls,  a  city  hall,  a  court-house,  a 
dispensary,  a  reformatory,  a  custom-house,  7  national  banks,  2  savings  banks,  and  5 
insurance  companies.  Manufacturing  is  a  prominent  interest.  The  streets  are  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  aqueduct  from  Wcnham  lake,  4  m.  dis- 
tant. "  In  the  e.  part  of  the  city  is  a  fine  park  of  8i  acres,  called  Washington  square.  Har- 
mony Grore  cemetery,  containing  65  acres,  is  in  the  w.  part.  The  city  is  connected  by 
the  Salem  and  Lowell  railroad  with  Lowell,  by  the  En  stern  railroad  with  Boston,  and  by 
branch  railroads  with  Marblehead,  Lawrence,  and  Wakefield.  Horse-cars  run  through  \ 
the  principal  streets  and  to  the  adjacent  towns.  In  1774,  Oct.  7.  in  this  city,  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  with  John  Hancock  in  the  chair, 
declared  itself  an  independent  political  power.  At  the  North  Bridge,  Feb.  14,  1775, 
col.  Leslie,  the  British  commander,  was  foiled  in  his  search  for  cannon  and  compelled  to 
return  to  I3oston.  3Iore  than  150  privateers  sailed  from  this  port  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  capturing  445  British  vessels.  Salem  introduced  and  long  carried  on  the  East 
India  trade;  its  merchants  were  among  the  most  thriving  and  enterprising  of  any  in 
America  in  the  last  century. 

SALEM,  a  city  in  e.  New  Jersey,  the  co.  seat  of  Salem  co. ;  on  a  branch  of  the  West 
Jersey  railroad;  pop.  '80,  5,0.17.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Salem  creek,  14  m.  s.e.  of 
Wilmington,  Del.     It  has  many  beautiful  residences,  a  court-house,  11  churches,  a  col- 
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legiate  institute,  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  national  bank,  and  two  newspapers. 
Cauiiiii,^'  I'niit  is  one  of  its  leading  iudustiits,  and  it  is  the  sliipiiing  point  for  tlie  prod- 
uce of  a  fniit  and  grain  growing  country.  Among  its  nianiifnctures  are  glassware, 
iron,  tlour,  hollow  ware,  and  oil-cloth,  and  it  has  fruit-canning  establishments  and  ship- 
yards. 

SALEM,  a  village  in  n.e.  Ohio,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Cliicago  railroad; 
pop.  '70,  8,700.  It  is  in  Perry  township,  Cohimbiana  co.,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Youugslown;  the 
center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district.  It  contains  5  churches,  3  Friends'  meding- 
liou.-Jcs.  water-works,  gas-works,  2  national  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $825,000, 
2  private  banks,  and  2  newspaper  olfices.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  galvanized  iron-cornices,  engines,  furniture,  stoves,  etc. 

S.M-E.M,  the  capita!  of  Oregon  and  seat  of  justice  of  Marion  co.,  on  thee,  bank  of 
the  Willamette  rivi;r  and  o:i  the  Oregon  and  California  railroad,  28  ni.  n.  of  Albany 
and  50  m.  s.  of  Portland;  pop.  '80,  5,000.  It  has  connections  about  8  mouths  of  the 
year  with  Portland  by  steamers,  which  asceud  the  river  to  this  point.  The  streets  are 
straiglit  and  !)9  ft.  wide.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  prairie,  and  is  furnished 
with  water-power  by  the  falls  of  Mill  creek.  It  contains  the  state  capital,  a  new  build- 
ing 264  ft.  in  length,  75  ft.  wide,  witli  wings  projectini::  100  ft  ;  a  state  library  of  7,000 
volumes,  the  state  ]irison,  a  brick  court-house  tinished  iu  1874,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asy- 
lum founded  in  1878,  and  an  institution  for  the  blind,  the  Willamette  university,  organ- 
ized in  1851,  an  academy,  churches,  banking-houses,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  farming  implements,  leather,  lumber,  oil,  sash  and 
doors,  flour  mills,  foundry  and  micliine  shops.  It  was  settled  in  1884,  incorporated  as 
a  city  in  1858,  and  made  the  capital  in  1880.  It  is  the  second  town  iu  poijulalion  in  the 
state. 

SALEM,  a  t.  in  .s.w.  Virginia,  on  the  Roanoke  river  and  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  railroad:  145  m.  s.w.  of  Richmond;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  is  built  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  Virginia,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  is 
celebra'.ed  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  charming  scenery;  sulphur  and  chal3'beate 
springs  are  an  additional  attraction  for  summer  residents,  invalids,  and  tourists.  It 
contains  several  hotels,  a  national  bank,  2  public  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils, 
2  newspapers,  a  monthly  raagizine,  8  churches,  and  a  fine  town  hall.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Roanoke  college,  Lutheran,  founded  1853,  with  a  library  of  16,000  vols.,  a  valuable 
cabinet,  and  cliemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  theological 
seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  removed  froai  Lexington,  S.  C,  1873. 
The  river  furnishes  water-power,  which  is  utilized  by  tobacco  factories  and  manufacto- 
ries of  chairs,  carrii'.ges,  etc. 

SA'LEM,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  India,  capital  of  the  collectorate  of  the  same  name.  The 
collectorate  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Indian  deel  maiiufnctare — a  branch  of  industry  as 
curious  as  it  is  ancient.  The  town  stands  in  an  elevated  valley,  1070  ft.  above  sea  level, 
bounded  on  the  n.  and  s.  with  hills,  193  m.  s.w.  of  Madras.  It  is  well  built,  contains  a 
number  of  hand>f)me  two-storied  liouses,  and  is  surrounded  by  land  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient  for  the  use 
of  the  numerous  cotton  weavers,  who,  together  with  the  silk  weavers,  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  non-agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  town.     Pop.  50,000. 

SALE  MI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  39  m.  s.w.  from  Palermo.  Pop. 
about  1,'.()I)0. 

SA'LEP,  th;'  tubers  of  many  species  of  orchis  and  other  orchidem,  dried  and  used  as  an 
article  of  food  Of  the  two  tubers  u-suall}'  found  at  the  roots  of  these  plants,  only 
one  is  g.ithered  for  salep,  the  younger  and  more  solid  of  the  two.  The  tubers  are 
gathered  when  the  stalk  is  about  to  fall.  They  vary  from  the  size  of  a  cherry-stone  to 
that  ()t'  an  olive.  The)' are  cleaned,  dipped  for  "a  fewrainiites  in  boiling-water,  and  dried 
as  quickly  as  po.ssible,  by  v.-hich  process  they  are  rendered  hard  and  horny.  The  greater 
part  of  the  salep  of  commerce  is  brought  from  the  east,  and  mi;ch  of  itfrom  Persia;  it 
is  supposed  to  l)e  obtained  from  species  of  tuU^phia;  but  most  of  the  European  species  of 
orchin  are  used  for  il. 

Before  coffee  became  so  common  in  Britain,  salep  was  an  article  of  considerable 
importance,  and  large  quantities  were  imjiorted  from  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.  In 
France  it  is  still  m  considerable  request.  For  use  it  is  ground  into  a  tine  powder,  and 
mixed  with  boiling  water,  sugar  and  milk  being  added  according  to  taste.  As  a  diet- 
drink,  it  was  considiued  very  nutritious  and  wholesome,  and  forty  years  ago  it  was  sold, 
ready  prepared,  to  the  working-cla.sses  of  London  early  in  the  morning  from  the  numer- 
ous street  stalls.     Its  ]Hincipal  constituents  are  baisxorine,  starch,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

SALEHATUS  (aerated  salt),  a  name  long  ago  applied  to  an  imperfectly  carlxmated 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  made  by  ex])osing  a  neutral  carbonate  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  salt  may  be  considered  as  a  sesquicarbonate  of  potash.  It  has  been  dis- 
placed for  culinary  jmrpo.scs  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  a  more  preferable  article,  and  more 
easily  assimilated  l)y  the  system.     See  Pot.\ssium  and  Soniu.M,  ante. 

SALERNO  (ancient  Salernum),  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  ciiief  t.  of  the  province  of 
Salerno,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  32  m.  e.s.e.  of  Naples,  with  a  pop.,  '72,  of  20,G10. 
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A  Gothic  wall,  built  of  huge  stones  without  mortar,  encircles  it;  the  streets  are  paved 
with  lava,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  principal  ones,  are  narrow,  irreg^ular,  and 
dirty.  It  has  a  strong  castk',  and  a  very  small  harbor.  Tlie  old  and  beautiful  Gothic 
cathedral  was  erected  by  the  Xormau?,  and  has  around  it  a  portico  of  porplij-ry  and 
granite  pillars  brought  from  Pfestum  by  Robert  Guiscard.  It  has  many  famous  sepul- 
chers,  among  others,  tho.se  of  Robert  and  Guillaume  Guiscard,  of  Margajet  of  Anjou, 
and  of  Gregory  VII.  It  was  celebrated  in  tlie  middle  ages  for  its  school  of  medicine 
(the  Schola  Stikrnitann),  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard  about  the  end  of  the  11th  c,  and 
which  was  long  the  tirst  medical  school  in  Europe.  The  university  has  fallen  into  decay. 
In  its  neigliborhood,  which  produces  excellent  wine,  are  the  ruins  of  Pa;stum,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  ceuturj-.  Of  ancient  Salernum,  or  Salurnum. 
there  still  exist  the  temple  of  Xeptune,  that  of  Ceres,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheater 
and  of  a  theater.  Salerno  was  founded  by  the  Greeks;  it  became  important  under  the 
Roman  empire,  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Gotlis,  and  of  tlie  Lou. bards. 
Robert  Guiscard  made  himself  master  of  it  in  1076.  Charles  Y.  united  it  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

SALEENO,  Gulf  of  (anc.  Sinus  Pastanus,  on  whose  shores,  in  early  times,  the  Greek 
city  of  Pastum  [q.v.]  stood),  is  a  nearly  semicircular  indentation  on  the  western  shores 
of  southern  Italy,  s.e.  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  promon- 
tory ending  in  f^oint  Campauella.  The  gulf  is  36  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  sweeps 
inland  for  2-1  miles.     On  its  shores  are  the  towns  of  Amalfi  and  Salerno. 

SALES,  Francis  de,  a  most  distinguished  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  was 
b.  Aug.  21,  1567,  at  the  family  castle  of  ICales,  near  Anaecy  in  Savoy.  He  was  tiie  heir 
of  the  family  honors,  and  his  education  was  designed  by  his  father  to  fit  him  for  the 
career  of  distinction  to  which  his  position  seemed  to  entitle  him.  From  the  provincial 
colleges  of  La  Ruche  and  Annec\'.  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1.j7S,  wliere  he  entered  the 
then  brilliant  school  of  the  Jesuits,  and  completed  under  their  care  the  course  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  In  1584  he  went  to  Padua,  for  tlie  course  of  civil  law,  and 
pursued  his  studies  there  with  great  distinction  till  1591.  At  this  time  his  father,  who 
had  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the  senate,  proposed  to  him  a  very  brilliant  and  advan- 
tageous marriage,  but  he  had  already  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and 
wTth  much  ditiiculty  obtained  his  father's  consent  to  enter  into  orders  in  the  diocese  of 
Geneva.  He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  ordinary  duties  of  his  ministry  was  no  less  remarkable.  Yery  soon  after  his 
ordination  he  was  employed  by  his  bishop  in  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  population  of  Chablais,  which  had  been  recently  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Savoy, 
and  in  which  the  duke  was  desirous  of  having  the  Catholic  religion  re-established.  The 
success  of  this  mission  was  almost  unprecedented.  With  a  companion  equally  devoted, 
he  traveled  on  foot  from  town  to  town,  and  in  a  short  time  he  succeeded  in  reclaiming 
many  to  the  church.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  his  mission  was  a  confer- 
ence* with  the  celebrated  Calvinist  leader,  Theodore  de  Beza.  Of  this  interview  very 
different  accounts  are  given  by  the  rival  partisans;  but  all  agree  in  admiration  of  the 
gentleness  and  enlightened  liberality  of  Francis  de  Sales.  At  the  termination  of  this 
mi.ssion.  Francis  was,  in  1596.  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  bisljop  of  Geneva,  Mgr.  Granier, 
with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Nicopolis.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the  pope,  Inno- 
cent IX.,  induced  him  to  accept  this  dignity.  Some  time  afterward,  having  occasion  to 
go  to  Paris,  he  was  invited  to  preach  the  lent  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre;  and  his  lec- 
tures, which  were  partly  controversial,  wore  reputed  to  have  had  so  much  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  conversion  of  several  of  the  Huguenot  nobles,  that  the  king  tried  to 
induce  him  to  accept  a  French  bishopric;  but  in  vain.  He  returned  to  his  diocese;  and 
soon  afterward,  on  the  death  of  Mgr.  Granier.  he  succeeded  to  Ihe  bishopric  of  Geneva. 
His  administration  of  this  charge,  upon  which  he  entered  in  Dec.  1602,  was  beyond  all 
praise.  Being  again  invited  to  preach  the  lent  at  Dijon,  in  furtherance  of  the  plans  of 
Louis  XIY.  for  the  conversion  of  the  Huguenots,  he  was  again  pressed  by  that  monarcli 
to  accept  a  French  bishopric.  But  he  again  declined  this  honor,  as  he  also  declined  in 
1607  the  offer  of  tlie  cardinalate  from  tiie  pope  Leo  XI.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
published  his  well-known  Infnxitiction  to  a  Dtvout  Life,  which  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day  one  of  tlie  most  popular  manuals  of  piety  and  the  ascetic  life.  Among  his 
measures  for  the  renovation  of  the  monastic  spirit,  a  very  important  one  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  congregation  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  Yisitation.  under  the  direction  of 
the  now  celebrated  ^Ime.  de  Chantal,  with  wlioin  he  long  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence on  every  subject  connected  with  the  spiritual  and  reli!_dous  life,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1660,  and  which  still  remains  a  .subject  of  almost  undiminished  interest  for  the 
spiritualist.  In  1608  his  infirmities  compelled  him  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor 
in  the  charge  of  his  diocese.  He  continued,  however,  to  labor  to  the  last.  His  last  ser- 
mon was  delivered  at  Lyons,  on  Christmas  eve  in  1622;  on  Christmas-daj'  he  was  seized 
with  paralysis,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he  expired.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Yisitation  in  that  city,  but  his  remains  were  afterward  translated  to 
Annecy.  More  than  40  years  after  his  death,  in  1665,  he  was  solemnly  canonized  as  a 
saint  by  Alexander  YII.  His  festival  is  held  on  Jan.  29,  the  day  of  the  translation  of 
his  relics  to  Annecy.     His  works  were  published  in  a  collected  form  in  2  vols,  folio  at 
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Paris  ill  1641 ;  but  the  separate  woi'ks  (especially  the  Devmtt  TAfc,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  every  European  language),  have  passed  througli  iiuuimerable  editions, 
and  still  retain  their  popularity. 

SALEY  ER  ISLANDS,  'I'liK,  lie  in  tlie  Indian  ocean,  to  tlic  s.  of  Celebes.  Upward  of 
thirty  of  the  group  are  small,  liilly,  densely  wooded,  and,  witli  few  exceptions,  unin- 
haliiled.  CJretil  Saleyer,  in  5"  44'— 6  26'  s.  hit.,  and  120"  2;l— 120  37'  e.  long.,  is  up- 
ward of  40  in.  in  length,  and  7  in  breadth,  the  area  being  ;3;j6  s-q.  miles.  The  moun- 
tains on  tlie  e.  coast  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  and  along  tlie  w.  is  a  slip  of  level  land 
planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  Pop.  60,000.  Great  Saleyer  and  the  smaller  islands  pro- 
duce tine  timber,  including  ebony  ai.d  teak.  Indigo,  coU'ec,  and  mustard  are  grown; 
but  nullet,  maize,  earth-fruits,  and  cotton  are  the  stajjle  cultures,  the  grounds  being 
carefully  fenced.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  emploj'ment,  and  fishing,  making  .salt,  etc., 
are  alsocarried  on.  The  exports  are  cocoa-nuts,  cocoa-nut  oil,  cotton,  and  coilon  fabrics. 
Imports — rice,  gambir,  tobacco,  yarns,  iron  and  copper  wares.  Since  the  Netherlands' 
government  made  Macassar  a  free  port,  sea-going  slups  are  not  permitted  to  anchor  at 
Saleyer;  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  liy  small  vessels,  which  sail  between  that  island,  the 
bight  of  Boni,  Sumbawa,  Bali,  Borneo,  Java,  Macassar,  and  Singapore.  Tlie  sea  is 
rich  in  various  kinds  of  tish — a  Ioul!,-  and  thin  species,  the  Salej'er,  giving  a  name  to  the 
island.     Value  of  oil  exported  in  1874.  £8,174. 

The  Saleyer  islands  are  governed  by  fourteen  rajahs,  superintended  by  a  Netherlands 
agent.  The  natives  are  Mohammedans,  each  large  village  having  a  mosque  and  priest. 
The  high  priest  resides  near  the  political  agent,  has  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  is  con- 
sulted on  religious  que.stions.  Some  of  the  rajahs  and  notables  have  tables  and  chairs, 
tea  and  dinner  services,  silver  spoons  and  forks,  mattresses,  cushions,  and  even  satin 
bed-curtains. 

SALFOED,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  Lancashire,  is  considered  as  vir- 
tually a  portion  of  the  city  of  Manchester  (q.v.). 

SALIANS  or  Samc  Fkanks,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  originally  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  Meu.se  and  the  Rhine,  but  in  the  5th  c.  invading  and  conquering 
Gaul  under  Clovis,  they  founded  the  French  monarchy.  They  are  called  Salians,  per- 
haps from  the  river  Siiale  in  Saxony,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  lived  before  they  emi- 
grated to  Gaul.     Their  code  of  laws  was  called  Salic  law  (q.v.).  ' 

SAL  ICINE  (C26ni80i4),  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  organic  compounds  to  which  the 
term  glyromks  has  been  recently  applied  by  chemists — a  group  which  is  specially  char- 
acterized by  the  fact,  that  each  of  its  members,  when  exposed  to  certain  chemical 
agencies,  breaks  up  (usually  after  the  absorption  of  water)  into  glycose  (or  grape-sugar) 
and  other  compounds.  It  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  various  sjiecies  of  willow  and 
poplar,  in  the  blossoms  of  several  .species  of  spiravi,  and  prnbably  in  the  animal  secretion 
known  as  atniorenm.  It  may  be  obtained  in  small,  colorhss,  glistdiing  ])risms  of  an 
intensely  bitter  taste,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  mod- 
erately soluble  in  cold  water,  antl  are  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine;  and  its 
.solutions  exert  a  left-handed  rotatory  action  upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  When  heated 
to  248°,  salicine  fuses;  and  at  a  higher  tempeiature,  it  is  entiicly  decomposed.  It  dis- 
.solves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  being  of  a  purple  or  blood  color.  Salicine 
is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  quinia.  There  are 
various  modes  of  extracting  it  from  the  macerated  bark;  and  1  pound  of  the  bark  of 
saMx  pentiindrit  yields,  acccording  to  Erdmann,  5  drams  of  .salicine.  If  it  is  iiot  so  cer- 
tain in  its  action  as  a  febrifuge  as  quinia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  excellent 
tonic;  and  it  pos.sesses  this  advantage  over  the  latter  substance,  that  it  is  less  liable  to 
irritate  the  stomach.  Dr.  Neliffan,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Medicinex,  states  that  he  has 
used  it  very  extensively  as  atonic  in  the  debility  following  acute  diseases,  ])articularly 
in  cases  accompanied  by  irritability  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  considers  its  powers  to 
be  fully  equal  to  tho.se' of  sulphate  of  quinia.  As  a  tonic,  two  grains  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day;  as  a  febrifuge,  from  one  to  two  scniiiles  in  divided  doses, 
during  the  intermission.  It  may  be  prescribed  as  a  powder  mixed  with  sugar,  or  dis- 
solved in  water,  with  the  addition  of  some  agreeable  syrup. 

SALIC  LAW.  The  code  known  as  the  mlic  law  is  a  collection  of  tlie  popular  laws 
of  the  Salic  or  Ralian  Franks  (see  Franks)  committed  to  writing  in  barbarous  Latin  in 
the  5111  c,  while  the  people  were  yet  heatliens.  There  exist  .«eveial  texts  of  this  code, 
and  considenUiU^  ol)scurity  rests  over  its  Iiistory.  It  relates  principally  to  the  comjien- 
.sation  and  punishment  of  crimes,  and  there  is  a  chapter  containing  provisions  regarding 
tlie  succession  to  what  are  called  .<tali>  lands,  which  seems  to  have  been  inserted  at  a 
later  date.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  what  these  lands  were.  The  tci'vn  aalicn 
was  prob.ably  so  called  from  its  being  more  especially  attached  to  the  ml  or  hall  of  the 
lord  or  proprietor  (same  derive  .w/«V  as  applied  lo  the  people  from  the  same  word);  it 
thus  came  to  designate  inherited  land  as  opposed  to  property  acquired  otherwi.se.  Al- 
though the  Frankish  law  did  not  in  general  exclude  females,  the  succession  to  these 
Salic  lands,  whatever  they  were,  was  confined  to  males,  probably  from  the  importance 
of  securing  the  military  service  of  the  chief  pioprietors.  It  was  i)nt  a  doul)tful  analogy 
that  led  the  rule  of  succession  to  SaUc  lands  to  be  extended  to  the  succession  to  the  French 
crown,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  only  in  the  14^;h  c.  that  the  exclusion  of  females  from 
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the  throne  became  an  established  principle.  The  accession  of  Philip  the  Long  was 
probably  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  received  public  sanction,  and  the  fact  that 
Edward  III.  rested  his  claim  on  female  succession,  doubtless  led  to  that  instance  being 
regarded  as  an  imquestionable  precedent  for  all  future  time. — See  Hallam's  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (ch.  ii.  pt.  1,  and  notes);  Guizot  Essais  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  p  94. 

SALICYLIC  ACID  AND  SALICYLATES.  Salicylic,  or  ortho-oxybenzoic  acid, 
occurs  in  a  free  state  in  the  flowers  of  meadow-sweet  {spirea  vlmaria)  and  as  a  methylic 
ether  in  oil  of  wintergreen  {fjavltJieria  procumbeva),  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  l\y 
distillation  with  jiotasli.  See  Gaultheria  and  Wintergkeen,  Oil  of.  The  resulting 
salicylate  of  potassium  is  then  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  from  salicine,  indigo,  and  some  other  organic  matters  by  adding  to  them  hydrate 
of  potassium  heated  to  fusion.  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  prepared  by  heating 
carbolate  of  sodium  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Carbolate  of  sodium  in  sclutiou 
is  introduced  into  a  retort  and  the  carbonic  acid  passed  through  it  by  means  of  a  glass  tube 
while  iieat  is  applied  to  the  retort,  gradually  heating  from  212 '  Fahr.  to  428"  Fahr.  and 
not  higher  than  464".  Carbonic  acid  enters  into  the  molecule  of  carbolic  acid  (phenol), 
producing  salicylate  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  while  one-half  of  the  carbolic 
acid  distils  over.  The  follovvdng  equation  represents  the  reaction:  2  (NaCoIIsO)  -|-  COj 
=  ]N"a2C7H403  -j-  CelloO.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  tiien  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
filtered,  and  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  On  cooling,  impure  salicylic  acid,  having  a 
reddish -brown  color,  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  jjowder.  In  the  last 
operation  the  reaction  is  as  follows:  Na2CiH403  +  2HC1  =  2  NaCl  -|-  CMIeOa,  which 
latter  body  is  salicylic  acid.  Chloride  of  sodium  (conmion  salt)  remains  in  solution. 
The  impure  acid  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water  or  weak  alcohol,  treating 
the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crj^stallizing 
the  filtrate.  Squibb  purifies  by  subliming  with  the  aid  of  steam  heat.  By  the  above 
process  the  acid  is  obtained  in  small  acicular  crystals;  white,  inod(M-ous,  and  of  an  acrid, 
acid-sweetish  taste.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  large,  monoclinic  prisms,  and  if  the  aqueous  boiling  solution  is  slowly 
and  carefully  cooled  it  may  be  crystallized  in  long,  slender  needles  of  the  same  crystal- 
line formation.  It  requires  about  1800  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  the  aque- 
ous solution  imparts  a  deep,  beautiful  violet  color  to  ferric  salts.  It  melts  ai  311'  to  312' 
Fahr.,  and  if  carefully  heated  sublimes  unaltered.  By  mcreasing  the  heat  carbolic 
acid  is  given  off,  and  when  still  more  highly  heated  with  powdered  glass  and  quick- 
lime it  is  decomposed  into  both  carbolic  and  carbonic  acids  (CO2  and  Cetle  O).  It 
decomposes  carbonates  with  effervescence,  forming  sidicylates  with  the  bases.  Salicy- 
late of  sodium  is  prepared  in  two  ways:  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  caustic  soda 
or  by  neutralizing  with  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  to  dryness 
in  eitiier  case.  By  the  first  method  the  composition  of  the  salt  is  NaoCMLOs,  but 
by  the  second  method,  NaHCTlIiOs;  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  replacin;;  one  of  the 
sodium  molecules.  Salicylate  of  ammonium  is  prepired  in  a  similar  manner  by  neu- 
tralizing the  acid  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  evaporating,  the  acid 
salt  crystallizing  in  needles.  If  the  liquid  is  rendered  alkaline  by  excess^^of  ammo- 
nia, the  neutral  salt  will  be  formed.  These  salts  are  readily  solul)le  in  water.  Salicylic 
acid  and  the  salicylates,  particularly  the  two  just  described,  have  been  recently  used  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  medicine.  Plants  watered  with  salicylic  acid  die  soon  because 
tlie  acid  prevents  those  organic  changes  necessary  to  assimilation.  It  will  prevent  the 
germination  of  seeds,  acting  in  this  respect  like  cari)olic  acid,  by  arresting  the  action  of 
diastase  on  the  germ.  This  is  the  peculiar  action  of  most  organic  antiseptics,  and  is  the 
cause  of  its  beneficial  action  as  a  medicine  in  cases  where  it  is  applicable.  Physiological 
action  on  animals:  If  a  grain  of  salicylate  of  .sodium  is  introduced  under  the  skin^of  a 
frog  the  animal  soon  becomes  languid  and  the  heart  paralyzed.  When  administered  to 
animals  in  sufficient  doses  it  produces  paralysis  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Ilochefontaine 
concluded  that  the  acid,  1,  impairs  the  general  reflex  sensibility  by  its  action  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord;  2,  muscular  contrnclility  is  suspended;  3,  respiratory  movements  are 
suspended:  4,  the  heart's  action  is  arrested.  More  recent  observers  say  that  the  primary 
action  of  salicylate  of  sodium  increases  the  cardiac  force  and  that  paralysis  is  a  secondary 
or  reactionary  effect  The  results  of  various  experiments  are  conflicting.  According  to 
Fiirbringer  the  acid  has  no  power  in  reducing  the  temperature  in  inflammatory  fever, 
but  has  such  power  in  septic  fever.  Zimmerman,  however,  found  that  septic  fever 
resulting  from  injecting  putrid  fluids  in  the  veins  of  rabbits  was  not  controlled  by  the 
aoid,  a  result  which  might  have  been  e::pected.  Such  experiments  have  but  little  value 
to  tlie  medical  practitioner.  As  regards  the  elTects  of  salicylic  acid  and  salicylates  upon 
the  human  organism,  ver}--  large  doses  cause  severe  headache,  mu.'icular  weakness  and 
tre.mor,  tinglin<|  in  the  extremities,  and  raising  the  pulse  to  140  beats  per  minute.  The 
urine  gives  a  violet  color  on  the  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron  soon  after  administra- 
tion, showing  a  rapid  passage  thrcjugh  the  system.  It  undergoes  some  change,  however, 
in  passing  through  the  kidneys,  because  the  urine  does  not  have  the  power  of  checking 
fermentation.  The  effects  vary  with  circumstances  and  with  different  individuals.  A 
patient  having  rheumatism -took  six  drams  of  salicylate  of  sodium  in  the  course  of  23 
hours,  and  suffered  no  pain  in  the  stomach,  but  the  appetite  was  improved.     In  one 
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casi'  iilarmin";  symptoms,  attended  witli  delirium,  followed  the  administration  of  on<V 
dram.  Sometimes  there  is  rouiiiii^  in  the  cars,  disorilurs  of  \ision.  maniacal  fury  and 
loss  of  ju)\v(.'r  in  the  limbs.  Gaslric  disturliancL'  somclimes  takes  ])I,ice  re>emli!ing  that 
of  corrosive  poisoning.  Chililren  are  more  apt  to  be  aU'ected  in  this  way  liian  adults. 
In  one  case  of  articular  rheumatism  a  rapid  cure  was  thought  to  be  taking  place,  when 
buzzing  in  tlie  ears,  piofu.se  sweats  and  extreme  pi'ostiatiim  came  on,  and  the  patient 
died  suddenly.  Abelin  states  that  acute  nephritis  (inliainniaiion  of  the  kithiey)  may 
occur  ihuing  the  use  of  the  drug.  A  case  of  urticaria  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
from  its  use.  In  acute  iiiHammiitions  there  is  mucli  contradictory  evidence  in  regai'd  to 
tlie  use  of  the  meilicine.  One  jjliysician  boasting  of  the  antiphlogistic  action  of  salicyline 
reported  a  mortality  of  11  cases  out  of  ijo,  an  unfavorable  result.  In  diphtheria  some 
report  favorable  and  others  unfavorable,  results.  There  is  l)Ut  little  doubt  however, 
that  when  carefully  administered  in  smaller  doses  than,  unfortunately,  are  td  often 
employed  in  modern  practice,  it  nniy  prove  beneficial  in  some  cases  of  Mptic  disease, 
and  in  hay  fever.  It  has  been  reported  to  have  cured  ca.ses  of  diabetes,  but  thiS  may  i)e 
doubted;  it  may  have  suspendeti  the  elimination  of  sugar  by  the  kidneys,  but  sicban 
action  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  cure  of  this  disease,  wlTu  h  is  one  essentially  of 
assimilation  and  nutrition.  dei)ending  u.^uallJ'  or  a  prolound  alTection  c)f  the  nervous 
system,  and  not  to  begotten  rid  of  in  any  sununary  manner.  As  an  external  application 
it  lias  been  used  with  benetit  in  several  skin  di-seases,  but  it  is  jirobable  that  in  all  the 
cases  in  wliich  it  has  been  used  internally  and  externally,  an  equal  or  better  effect  could 
have  been  accomi)lished  by  minute  doses  and  api)licatious  of  carbolic  acid.  As  to  its 
administration,  that  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  physician,  whether  given  in  the  form  of 
salicine  (q.v.)  .salicylic  acid  or  salicylates.  It  may  be  remarked  here  tliat  when  salicine 
is  given  it  i>  converted  in  the  organism  into  salicylic  acid. 

SA  LIENT,  in  heraldry,  an  attitude  ot  a  lion  or  other  beast,  differing  but  slightly  from 
rantpaitt  (q.v.).  He  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of  .springing  on  his  prey,  and  l>oth 
paws  are  elevated.  Two  animals  cuunter-salient  are  represenied  as  leaping  in  opposite 
directions. 

SALIENT,  in  fortification,  is  that  which  points  outward  from  the  interior  of  any 
work.  For  example,  the  central  angle  of  a  bastion,  p;;iuting  toward  the  enemy,  is  a 
salient  angle. 

SALIEN'TIA,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  order  hairaclda,  or  anoura,  embrac- 
ing the  frogs,  tree-frogs,  and  toads,  bee  Batkachia,  Frog,  Tkee-frog,  and  Toad, 
aide. 

SAL'IERI,  Antoxio,  1750-1825;  b.  in  the  state  of  Venice;  studied  music  in  St. 
Mark's  cathedral,  and  in  1766  at  Vienna  under  Gassman.  In  1770  he  produced  his  first 
opera,  Le  iJarine  Letterate.  He  became  famous  as  a  composer  of  dramatic  and  clnirch 
music.  Of  ills  operas,  Les  Dun  aides  and  Tarare  are  considered  the  best.  He  wrote  in 
all  46  operas,  ;>  oratorios.  8  cantatas,  2  symphonies,  and  m;in}'  miscellaneous  compositions. 

SALIFEROTJS  SYSTEM,  the  name  given  by  the  earlier  English  geologists  to  the  new 
red  santlstone  (((.v.)  formations,  because  the  deposits  of  salt  in  England  occur  in  these 
strata.  As,  however,  this  substance  has  been  found  associated  with  strata  of  all  ages  in 
difi'rent  parts  of  the  world,  the  name  has  been  given  up. 

SALIFIABLE  BASE,  a  term  applied  in  chemistry  to  any  substance  capable  of  imiting 
with  an  ai:iii  to  form  a  salt. 

SALI  NA,  or  Samni,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands  (ci.v.). 

SAUNE.  a  CO.  in  central  Arkansas,  cros.sed  by  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railrcad,  and 
drained  by  Saline  river  and  its  branches;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,95:}.  The  surface  is 
izndulating,  and  i)artly  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  and  pine;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  principal  [jroducts  are  corn,  tobacco,  honey,  butter,  wool,  and  cotton.  It  contains 
large  (piarries  of  marble  and  soapstone,  also  slate  ami  blue  limestone.     Co.  seat,  Benton. 

SALIXK,  a  CO.  in  s.  Illinois,  drained  by  the  middle  and  s.  forks  of  the  Saline  river, 
on  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern,  and  tiie  Cairo  and  Vincennes  railroads;  about 
390  sq.m.;  i)op.  '80,  15.940 — 15,809  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling  and 
heavily  timl)ered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat, 
tobacco,  an<l  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Harrisburg-. 

SALINF.  a  co.  in  central  Kansas;  drained  by  the  Smokv  Hill  and  Saline  rivers; 
traversed  by  tlie  Kansas  Pacific;  railroad;  720  sq.m;  pop.  '80,  "13,810—10,398  of  Ameri- 
can biilh.  The  surface  is  mostly  fertile  prairie;  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and 
butter  are  the  staples.     Co.  .seat.  Saline. 

SALINE,  a  co.  in  central  jMis.souri.  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and 
drained  by  branches  of  La  ]\Iine  river;  750  sij.m. ;  pop.  '80,  29.938 — 28,683  of  American 
birlh.  4.9:56  cohjred.  The  surface  is  mostly  ])rairie  land,  and  the  soil  rich.  Coal,  lead, 
and  building  stone,  are  found.  Tobacco,  corn,  sweet-potatoes,  and  sorghum  are  staples. 
Co.  seat,  ^larsliall. 

SALINE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  crossed  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  rail- 
road, and  drained  by  the  Big  Blue,  and  the  north  fork  of  Turkey  creek;  576  sq.m.; 
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pop.  '80,  14,491.     The  surface  is  rolling;  the  soil  is  fertile.     The  principal  productions 
are  corn,  haj-,  live  stock,  and  potatoes.     Co.  seat.  Pleasant  Hill. 

SALINE  PLANTS  are  those  which  require  for  their  healthy  and  vigorous  growth 
a  considerable  supply  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  and  other  salts,  and  which  are 
therefore  limited  to  [jccujiar  situations.  Few  of  them  are  strictly  aquatic  plants,  except 
the  marine  alga',  or  sea-weeds,  whicli  grow  immersed  in  salt  water,  either  always  or  in 
certain  states  of  the  tide,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  it  throuuh  their  fronds,  and 
not  by  roots,  from  the  rock  to  which  they  are  attached.  Grass-wrack  (q.v.),  however,  is 
an  instance  of  a  phanerogamous  plant  living  entirely  and  always  immersed  in  salt-water. 
Other  phanerogamous  plants  grow  chiefly  or  only  on  the  sea-shore  and  in  salt  marshes. 
Some  of  these,  however,  as  the  sea-kale,  may  be  cultivated  in  gardens  remote  from  the 
sea,  but  thej'  succeed  be.-^t  when  liberally  supplied  with  salt.  Asparagus  is  another 
well-known  garden-plant,  which  derives  much  benefit  from  similar  treatment.  Some 
of  the  saltworts  (q.v.)  and  other  saline  plants  yield  much  soda  when  collected  and 
burned,  and  the  produce  was  at  one  time  large!}'  imported  into  Britain  from  Spain  and 
other  countries  under  the  name  of  barilla  (q.v.).  The  dry  steppes  of  Russia  and  Tartary, 
Iiaving  in  man}'  places  a  strongly  saline  soil,  are  covered  with  a  very  ]iecu]iar  vegeta- 
tion. Among  the  ornaments  of  these  steppes  is  halimodendron  argenteum,  a  shrub  of 
the  natuial  order  leguminosce,  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  beautiful  rose-colored 
tloAvers  and  silvery-gray  leaves.  Saline  plants  have  their  whole  tissues  impregnated 
with  salt. 

SALINE  POWDER,  Coiipound,  is  a  verv'  popular  and  harmless  form  of  aperient  medi- 
cine. Tlie  ordinary  method  of  preparing  it  is  by  drying,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  pulver- 
izing 4  oz.  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  4  oz.  of  .sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom 
salts),  and  3  oz.  of  sulphate  of  potash.  These  salts  must  then  be  mi.xed  and  triturated 
together,  and  kept  in  an  air-tight  vessel.  Two  or  three  drains  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  taken  before  breakfast,  usually  act  efliciently.  Dr.  Neligaa  states  that  if 
4  oz.  of  sulphate  of  soda  be  used  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  be  employed  to  expel  all  the  water  of  crystallization  from  the  different 
ingredients,  one  dram  of  the  resulting  compound  acts  as  energetically  as  two  or  three 
drams  of  the  ordinary  powder. 

The  following  is  a  more  agreeable  form  than  the  preceding,  and  equally  efficacious. 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  rn  ounce  of  each  of  the  following 
substances — viz.,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash, 
and  tartaric  acid.  Expel  all  the  water  of  crystallization,  and  mix.  This  powder,  if 
kept  dry,  effervesces  when  mixed  with  water,  and  one  or  two  teaspoon fuls  form  the 
average  dc.se.  The  addition  of  a  drop  of  oil  of  lemon  and  a  little  powdered  wiiile  sugar 
to  each  dose,  makes  this  one  of  the  most  agreeable  laxatives  that  can  be  prescribed. 

SALIN3  (anc.  Salincp),  a  t.  of  the  department  of  Jura,  France,  53  m.  n.  by  w.  from 
Geneva,  on  the  Furieuse,  a  feeder  of  the  Doubs.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  rocky  gorge 
between  two  lofty  hills,  looking  upon  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley.  It  derives  its  impor- 
tance from  its  salt-works,  from  whicli  also  it  has  its  name.  The  salt  is  obtained  from 
brine-springs,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  brine  is  mostly  carried  on  in  a  great  building, 
in  the  valley  below  the  town,  which  has  long  borne  the  name  of  the  Salinen  Eaycdes; 
but  that  of  "the  weaker  springs  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  forest  of  Chaux.  15  m.  off, 
where  it  is  first  slowly  evaporated  in  mnisom  de  graduation,  and  afterward  by  boiling. 
There  are  iron-works'  soda-factories,  tanneries,  and  quarries  of  gypsum  in  Salins  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood.     Pop.  '76,  5,577 

SALISBURY,  a  village  in  n.w.  Connecticut,  on  the  Housatonic  river  and  the  Con- 
necticut Western  railroad;  pop.  '80,  3,715.  It  is  in  Litchfield  co.  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
region,  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  5  beautiful  lakes.  It  is  63  m.  from  Hartford.  Iron  ore  abounds.  It  has  7 
ore  mines,  2  blast  furnaces,  the  railroad  repair  shops  of  the  Housatonic  railroad,  2  iron 
foundries,  2  woolen  mills,  and  a  manufactory  of  railway  car  wheels.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
institution  for  feeble-minded  persons,  and  comprises  the  villages  of  Salisbury,  Chapin- 
ville,  Lakeville,  Lime  Rock,  and  Ore  Hill.  Its  scenerj^  makes  it  an  attractive  summer 
resort. 

SALISBURY,  or  Xew  Sarum,  the  capital  of  "Wiltshire,  is  an  episcopal  city,  and  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  Avon,  at  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  two  of  its  allluents,  83  m.  s.w.  of  London  by  the  South-west- 
ern railway,  and  23  m.  n.w.  of  Southampton  by  a  branch  of  the  same.  Its  several  parts 
are  connected  bv  3  bridges.  The  town  dates  from  1220.  in  which  year  the  cathedral  was 
founded,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  (see  Sarum,  Old),  2  m.'to  the  n..  removed  to 
Salisbury,  attracted  to  the  new  site  by  the  abundant  supply  of  water.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town,  the  ground  was  divicled  into  squares,  or  "  chequers"  as  they  are  called, 
to  which  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  appearance  of  airiness  and  regularity.  The  cathe- 
dral, the  principal  building  of  Salislmry,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  early  English 
in  the  country.  It  was  begun  in  1220.  and  was  finished  in  1258.  The  spire,  which  was 
added  after  the  building  was  completed,  is  the  "most  elegant  in  proportions  and  the 
loftiest  in  England, "    Its  height  from  the  pavement  is  400  ft.,  only  60  ft.  less  than  that  in 
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Strasburir.  The  cnthcdrnl  is  449  ft.  long;  lieiglit  in  flie  interior,  81  ft. ;  widtli  of  great  tran- 
sept, 20;{  feet.  It  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  double  cross,  is  perfect  in  its  plan  and  proportions, 
and  in  the  main  uniform  in  style.  The  w.  front  is  still  rich,  beautiful,  and  graceful, 
though  now  denuiled  of  statues,  upward  of  100  in  number,  willi  wiiich  it  was  once 
enriched.  The  calhedral  Las  been  lecently  restored.  The  niauui'actures  of  cutlery  and 
cloth,  for  whicli  it  was  once  famous,  have  long  declined,  and  its  trade  is  now  chielly  in 
retail.     Pop.  '71,  13,839.     It  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

SALI-SHUIiY,  Edw'akd  E.,  a  distinguished  oriental  scholar  and  linguist,  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Yale  college  for  13  years,  from  1841,  and  of  Arabic  for  nearly  20  years. 
Prof.  Salisbury  has  for  many  years  been  editor  of  and  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Americ.ui  oriental  society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  The  present  Sanskrit 
profes.sorship  of  the  college  was  endowed  by  him. 

SALISBURY,  RoBEUT  Authuk  T.\lbot  GASCOYNE  CECIL,  Marquis  of;  b.  Eng- 
lanti,  18o  );  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  was  a  conservative  member  of  parlia- 
ment, 1853-68,  wiien  he  succeeded  to  the  title.  During  this  time  he  contributed  much  to 
periodicals,  lie  was  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  lord  Derby's  third  administration  in 
18Go,  but  resigned  the  ne.\t  year,  differing  with  him  as  to  the  reform  bill.  He  was  again 
secretary  of  state  for  India  in  the  Disraeli  cabinet  of  1874.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent 
as  special  ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  with  sir  Henry  Elliot  represented  Great  Britain  at 
the  conference  of  Constantinople,  in  whose  proceedings  he  took  a  leading  part.  In  1878 
he  succeeded  lord  Derby  as  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  soon  afterward, 
with  the  earl  of  Beaconstield,  represented  Great  Britain  at  the  conference  of  Berlin.  He 
went  out  of  office  with  the  Beacousfield  administration  in  1880,  and  has  since  vigorously 
opposed  the  foreign  policy  of  tlie  Gladstone  goveriuuent.  He  is  now  (1881)  leader  of 
the  conservatives  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  candidate  for  the  leadership  of  that  party. 

SALISBURY  PLAIN,  an  extensive  tract  of  imdulating  chalk  country,  in  Wiltshire, 
between  Salisbury  and  Devizes,  about  20  m.  long  from  n.  to  s. ,  and  about  14  m.  broad. 
Its  rolling  surface  resembles  that  of  the  ocean  heaving  after  a  storm.  On  this  plain, 
about  8  m.  n.  of  Salisbury,  is  Stonehenge  (q.v.).  Until  witliin  recent  years,  the  expan.se 
of  Salisbury  plain  remained  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  was  covered  with  a  tine  turf,  which 
afforded  pasture  to  sheep.  The  natural  features  of  the  plain,  however,  are  now  mucli 
changed.  North  and  s.  of  Stonehenge,  wnld  slopes  of  thistle-covered  turf  still  extend; 
but  both  e.  and  w.  of  it,  the  country  is  laid  out  in  cultivated  fields;  and  within  gun-shot 
of  the  des  ilate  old  relic,  is  a  neat  modern  farm-house. 

SALISII,  or  Selish,  an  Indian  family  of  the  Columbian  group,  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Washington  territories;  between  the  Sahaptins  and  the  Shusliwaps.  They  comprise 
the  Flatheads  m  Montana;  the  Spokanes  on  the  river  of  that  name;  the  Skitsuish  on 
lake  Skitsuish;  the  Pisquorises  on  the  Columbia;  the  Kalispcls,  of  whom  there  are  three 
groups,  and  the  Colvillis,  about  Kettle  Falls,  on  the  Columbia.  Many  of  these  tribes  are 
Roman  Catiiolics.  Their  language  and  customs  are  not  much  different  from  a  number 
of  tribes  of  the  Shushwap  family. 

SALIVAHANA  is  the  name  of  a  Hindu  prince  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Magadha 
or  South  Beliar.  He  instituted  an  era  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  beginning  of  which 
took  place  when  3,179  years  of  the  Kali-yuga.  or  the  present  mundane  age,  had  expired; 
that  is,  78  j'ears  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  This  era  is  called  S'aliviihana 
Saka,  or  simply  Saka.  Thus  1865  of  the  Christian  era  would  be  tantamount  to  S'tika 
(i.e.,  in  the  S'lika  era),  1787.  The  S'aka  year  is  the  same  as,  and  begins  with,  the  com- 
mon solar  year. 

SAL  IVARY  GLANDS.  Under  this  name  we  designate  three  pairs  of  glands — the 
parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  the  sublingual,  each  gland  having  an  efferent  duct,  which 
conveys  the  glandular  secretions  into' the  mouth,  wluire,  when  mixed  with  the  mucus 
secreted  by  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth,  they  constitute  the 
ordinary  or  mixed  saliva. 

The  parotid  ghind,  so  called  from  tlie  Greek  words  jx//'rt,  near,  and  ous,  the  ear,  is  the 
largest  of  the  three  glands  occurring  on  either  side.  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  face 
immediately  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  and  weighs  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
Its  duct  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  opens  into  the  mouth  by  a  .small 
orifice  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  walls  of  the  duct  are 
dense  and  .somewhat  thick,  and  the  calilter  is  about  that  of  a  crow-quill. 

The  submdxillary  c)l(in,d\^  a^^M^iei^,  as  its  name  implies,  below  the  jawbone,  and  is 
placed  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  parotid  and  sublingual  glands.  Its  duct  is 
about  two  inches  in  len<rth,  and  opens  by  a  narrow  orifice  on  the  top  of  a  papilla,  at  the 
side  of  {he  fnrninn  of  tiie  tongue. 

The  suhfinf/ual  r/ltfnd  is  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  under  the  tongue,  each  gland 
lying  on  either  side  of  the /;•«?' "/?/i  of  the  tongue.  It  has  a  number  of  excretory  ducts, 
which  open  separately  into  the  mouth. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  parotid  gland  is  described  in  the  article  Gi,ands,  and  the 
other  salivary  glands  are  similarly  con.stituted.  True  salivary  glands  exist  in  all  mam- 
mals, except  the  cetacea,  in  birds,  and  reptiles  (including  amphiljians),  but  not  in  fishes; 
and  glands  discharging  a  similar  function  occur  in  insects,  many  niollusks,  etc.     The 
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chemical  and  physical  characters  of  the  saliva  are  snfflciently  described  in  the  article 
Digestion.  i 

The  most  common  disease  of  the  parotid  gland  is  a  specific  inflammation,  which  has 
been  alread}^  described  in  the  article  Mumps.  The  term  parotid  tumors  is  given  to 
tumors  of  various  Iciuds  occurring  in  front  of  the  ear  and  over  the  parotid  gland.  With 
regard  to  surgical  interference,  Liston  recommends  that  "if  there  be  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  disease  is  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  not  thoroughly  limited  l)y  a  cellular  cyst, 
no  interference  is  admissible;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  at  all  movable,  has  advanced 
slowly,  possesses  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  firm,  then  an  operation  may  ])e  contemplated." 

Certain  functional  di.-.orders  of  the  salivary  glands  require  notice,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  that  known  as  salivation  (q.v.),  or  pti/alism,  which  consists  in  a  much 
increased  secretion  of  saliva.  Deficient  secretion  is  indicated  by  clamminess  or  dryness 
of  the  mouth,  and  is  common  in  low  forms  of  fever.  It  is  important  as  indicating  the 
condition  of  the  system,  and  seldom  requires  treatment.  If  it  should  occur  as  an  original 
affection,  it  must  be  treated  by  local  sialogogues  (q.v.),  such  as  liquorice,  horse-radish, 
pellitory,  etc.  Alteraiion  of  the  saliva  is  not  uutrequeut  in  disease.  For  example,  it 
sometimes  loses  its  alkaline  character,  and  becomes  acid,  as  m  acute  rheumatism,  dia- 
betes, etc. ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  it  becomes  so  fetid  as  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  both 
to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  as,  for  example,  in  scurvy,  various  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
salivation,  etc.  The  undue  acidity  may  be  corrected  by  the  administration  of  carbonate 
or  bicarbouiite  of  soda,  while  the  fetor  may  be  relieved  by  attention  to  diet,  and  by 
the  use,  both  local  and  general,  of  creosote,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  charcoal,  chlorate  of 
potash,  etc. 

Ordinary  inflammation  of  these  glands  (distinct  from  mumps)  may  proceed  from  cold 
or  local  injury,  but  it  is  often  produced  by  decayed  teeth. 

SALIVATION,  or  PTYALiSM,(from  the  Gr.  ptyalon,  the  saliva),  is  the  term  employed  to 
designate  an  abnormally  abundant  flow  of  saliva.  It  most  commonly  arises  from  a  spe- 
citic  form  of  inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands,  induced  by  the  action  of  mercurj'',  in 
Avhich  case  it  is  termed  mercurial  salivation;  but  it  occasionally  arises  from  the  action  of 
other  drugs,  especially  iodide  of  potassium ;  and  sometimes  it  occurs  without  any  apparent 
cause,  in  whicli  case  it  is  said  to  be  idiopathic,  or  spontaneous. 

Mercury,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  so  common  an  ingredient  in  the  quack  medicines 
whose  advertisements  are  unfortunately  allowed  to  occupy  a  large  space  in  many  of  our 
newspapers  (especially  iu  those  m.edicines  which  are  falsely  stated  to  be  of  \)\\re\y  vegetable 
origin),  that  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  most  remarkable  manifestations  of  this  powerful 
mineral  should  be  as  widely  diffused  as  possible.  When  this  medicine  is  given  in  such 
a  waj-  as  to  excite  salivation,  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  is  soon  recognized  by  the 
patient,  and  a  remarkable  but  indescribable  smell,  known  as  the  mercurial  fetor,  may 
be  detected  in  his  breath;  the  gums  become  swollen  and  spongy  at  their  edges,  and 
usually  present  a  few  slight  ulcers;  and  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  takes  place,  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  teeth  on  pressure.  If  these  symptoms  be  not  checked  (and  a  fortiori 
if  more  mercury  be  given),  the  tongue,  cheeks,  and  throat  swell  and  ulcerate,  and  the 
saliva  that  flows  away  .'imounts  to  several  pints  in  the  covu'se  of  the  day.  This  peculiar 
action  of  mercury  vari<s  extremely  in  different  persons.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  14th  lecture, 
records  several  remarkable  cases  in  which  a  single  small  dose  of  mercurj^  produced  the 
severest  salivation.  Cases  of  the  opposite  kind,  in  which  no  impression  on  the  gums  or 
salivary  glands  can  be  made  by  the  freest  use  of  mercurv,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  salivation  is  rarely  produced  in  children  below  the  age  of  ten 
years.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  profuse  salivation  was  deemed  the  only 
certain  indication  that  the  sj'stem  was  duly  under  the  influence  of  mercury  (and,  indeed, 
it  was  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  carried  out  of  the  body  with  the  saliva); 
but  now  it  is  well  known  that  all  that  is  requisite  is,  that  the  gums  should  become  dis- 
tinctly tender,  and  that  the  mercurial  fetor  should  be  unmistakably  present,  and  that 
those  symptoms  should  be  kept  up  for  a  certain  tiine.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
physician  cannot  always  stop  the  action  of  the  mercury  at  that  definite  stage,  and  saliva- 
tion to  a  distressing  extent  often  occurs,  even  when  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  administration  of  the  medicine.  To  check  this  excessive  salivation,  the  internal 
administration  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  scruple  doses,  three  times  a  day,  together  with 
the  frequent  use  of  a  gargle  of  the  same  salt,  has  been  recommended  by  several  high 
authorities.  Dr.  Watson  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  a  gargle  composed  of  one  part  of 
brandy  to  four  or  five  of  water,  and  the  application  of  moistened  tannin  to  the  gums; 
and  when  there  is  much  external  swelling,  he  applies  eight  or  ten  leeches  beneath  the 
edges  of  the  jaw-bones;  followed  by  the  application  of  a  soft  hot  poultice  to  the  neck. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  confluent  form  of  small-pox,  there  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  abundant  salivation,  which  lasts  for  several  days;  and  if  it  cease  abrupth', 
the  peril  is  usually  great.  Moreover,  there  is  a  more  or  less  marked  tendency  to  saliva- 
tion in  scurvy,  hysteria,  hj'drophobia,  some  forms  of  mania,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
pregnancy. 

Various  cases  of  spontaneous  salivation  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Watson  in  bis 
44th  lecture.  In  one  instance  of  a  girl  ten  years  old,  under  his  own  care,  no  less  than 
three  pints  of  saliva  were  excreted  iu  twelve  hours.     Medicine  had  no  effect;  but  the 
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salivation  finally  coasctl  spontaneously  after  a  severe  attack  of  influenza.  In  tliese  cases, 
astrinireiit  waslies,  as  a  solution  of  alum,  or  tlie  infusioif  of  cateciiu.  or  a  few  drops  of 
creosote  siispeinied  by  mucilage  in  water,  are  deserving  of  trial. 

SA'LIX.     Sec  Willow. 

SALLE,  Jean  Baptiste  de  la.     See  La  Salle. 

SAL  LEE,  or  Sla,  a  seaport  t.  of  Moi'occo,  in  the  territory  and  former  kingdom  of 
Fez.  lUG  ni.  \v.  from  Fez.  It  stands  on  a  low  sandy  point  of  tlie  siion;  of  the  Atlantic, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu-Ilegrcb,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  while  opposite  to  it, 
on  the  soutiiern  side,  Is  the  town  of  Rabat.  Botli  Sallce  and  Habat  were  bombarded  and 
nearly  destniyed  by  llie  French  in  1851.  Sallee  was  in  former  centuries  noted  as  a 
haunt  of  pirates,  and  a  Sullee  rover  was  the  dread  of  peaceful  marine  rs  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean.  It  is  particularly  noted  for  the  carpets  which  it  jiroduces,  of  fine 
texture  and  bright  colors.  They  are  mostly  used  in  Morocco  itself.  The  chief  export 
from  Sallee  is  wool.     Pop.  estimated  at  about  13,000,  of  whom  8,000  are  Jews. 

SALLET,  FitiEDRiCH  von,  1813-43;  b.  Germany;  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1829. 
In  18;50  lie  was  coiulemiied  to  imprisonment  for  10  years,  in  punishment  for  a  novel 
reflecting  on  the  military  service;  but  he  was  released  after  two  months.  He  retired 
from  the  army  in  1838.  Among  his  works  are  Gedichte,  1835;  Schon  Iiia,  1838;  and 
Laieiwrnn/ielium,  1845. 

SALLOW,  the  popular  name  of  a  number  of  species  of  willow  (q.v.),  trees  or  low 
shrubs  with  downy  branches,  and  generally  ovate  or  obovate,  wrinkled  leaves,  having 
stipules.  The  Gray  Sallow  (*«K.r  t7«er<?(Y)  is  one  of  the  most  common  British  species, 
growing  in  moist  and  swampy  places.  Other  common  species  are  the  Kound-eared 
Sallow  (callow  uurita)  and  the  Great  Round-lea^ted  Sallow  {salloio  raprea),  the  latter 
remarkable  for  preferring  a  dry  soil,  and  becoming  a  small  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is 
used  for  the  handles  of  agricultural  implements.  The  Long-leaved  Sallow  (mlloic 
acaminatd)  differs  from  the  other  kinds  in  its  lanceolate  leaves.  It  is  frequent  in  Britain. 
None  of  the  sallows  produce  such  long  and  slender  twigs  as  the-  osiers,  nor  are  they 
adapted  for  any  but  the  coarsest  wickervvork,  and  some  of  tl-em  are  so  apt  to  break  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  used  in  that  way.  But  shoots  of  two  years'  growth  are  split  up, 
ancl  usetl  for  making  hoops  of  barrels. 

SALLOW-THORN,  Hippojihne ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  elaagnnccm,  con- 
sisting of  large  shrubs  or  trees  with  graj^  silk}''  foliage,  and  entire  leaves.  They  have 
dioecious  flowers:  the  perianth  is  tubular,  becomes  succulent,  incloses  an  enachenium, 
and  forms  an  acid  fruit.  Few  species  are  known:  one  only  is  European,  H.  rhnm- 
nokles,  sometimes  called  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  a  large  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  the 
sandy  sea-coasts  of  I^ngland  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  found  also  throughout 
great  part  of  Tartary.  It  is  sometimes  planted  to  form  hedges  near  the  .sea,  growing 
luxuriantly  where  few  shrubs  will  succeed.  The  berries  are  orange-colored.  They  are 
gratefully  acid.  They  are  used  for  making  a  sauce  in  the  s.  of  France;  a  rob  or  jam  is 
made  of  "them  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  impart  flavor  to  flesh  fi.«h;  and  a 
preserve  or  jelly  made  from  them  is  a  favorite  luxury  of  the  Tartars.  The  stdlate  hairs 
of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  covering  it  like  scales,  are  a  beautiful  microscopic  object. 

SALLUST,  ('aius  Crispus,  a  Roman  historian,  was  b.  86  B.C.,  at  Amiternum,  in  the 
Sabine  country.  Though  of. a  plebeian  family,  he  rose  to  official  distinction,  first  as 
quiBstor  about  59,  and  afterward  as  tribune  of  the  people  in  53,  when  he  joined  the 
popular  party  against  ]\[ilo,  who  in  that  year  had  killed  Clodius.  His  reputation  for 
morality  was  never  high;  and  his  illicit  connection  with  Milo's  wife  is  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  his  being  expelled  in  50  from  the  senate,  although  his  attachment  to'Ctesar's 
party  is  a  more  plausible  reason  of  his  expulsion.  In  the  civU  war  he  joined  the  camp 
of  Caesar;  and  in  47,  when  Ca?sar's  fortune  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  was  made  prnetor- 
elect,  and  was  consequently  restored  to  his  former  rank.  When  in  Campania,  at  the  head 
of  some  of  Citsar's  troops,  who  were  about  to  be  thence  transshipped  to  Africa,  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  a  mutinj'.  In  46,  however,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Ca-sai's  African  cam- 
paign, at  the  close  of  which  he  was  left  as  governor  of  Numidia.  His  administration 
was  sullied  l)y  various  acts  of  oppression,  particularly  by  his  enriching  himself  at  the 
expen.se  of  the  people.  He  was,  for  these  offenses,  accused  before  Caesar,  but  seems  to 
have  escaped  being  brought  to  trial.  His  immense  fortune,  so  accumulated,  enabled  him 
to  lay  out  those  milgnificent  grounds,  still  known  as  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  on  the 
Quirinal,  to  retire  from  the  prevailing  civil  commotion  into  private  life,  and  to  devote 
his  remaininc:  years  to  those  historical  works  on  which  his  reputation  rests.  He  died  34 
B.C.,  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  His  histories,  which  scorn  to  have  been 
begun  only  after  his  return  from  Numidia,  are:  1st,  The  Caiilinn  or  BcJlinn  Cntilinnnum, 
descriptive  of  ('atiline's  conspiracy  in  63,  during  the  consulship  of  Cicero;  2d,  The 
Juf/uriha,  or  Bdlum  Jn/jurthimim.  commemorating  the  five  years'  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Jugurtha,  the  king  of  Numidia.  These,  the  only  genuine  works  of  Sallust 
which  have  reached  us  entire,  are  of  great -but  unequal  merit.  The  quasi  ]iliilosophical 
reflections  which  are  prefixed  to  them  are  of  no  value,  but  the  histories  themselves  are 
powerful  and  animated,  and  contain  effective  speeches  of  his  own  composition,  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  chief  characters.     With  its  literary  excellence,  however,  the 
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vnluc  of  the  JxigurtJia  stops,  as  in  military,  geographical,  and  even  chronological  details, 
it  i.i  very  inexact.  His  now  lost  work,  Uistoriarum  Libri  Quiiique,  is  believed  to  have 
described  the  events  occuring  between  Sulla's  death,  78  B.C.,  and  the  year  of  Cicero's 
prsetorsliip,  66.  The  Bum  £pixtoI(B  de  Republica  Ordinanda  and  the  Bedamatio  in  Cicero- 
nem  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  t 

Apart  from  his  literary  qualities,  which  are  rather  those  of  an  artificial  than  a  natural 
writer,  and  which  are  not  enhanced  by  his  affectation  of  bievity,  and  his  love  of  archaic 
expressions,  Sallust  has  the  merit  of"  having  been  the  first  Roman  who  wrote  what  we 
now  understand  by  "history."  In  official  public  life,  he  was  more  of  a  politician  tlrnn 
a  statesman,  and  the  views  which  he  supported  were  liberal,  not  so  mucli  because  he  ^ 
loved  the  people,  as  because  he  hated  the  nobility.  Tlie  best  editions  of  his  literary 
remains  are  tliose  of  Corte  (Leip.  1724),  Gerlach  (Basel,  1828-31),  Kvitz  (1828-34),  Fabri 
(1831),  Dietsch  (1843),  and  the  German  critical  edition  of  1859. 

SALLY-POET,  a  gate  or  passage  by  which  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  may  make  a  sally 
(throuirh  Fr.  from  Lat.  salio,  I  leap  or  spring)  or'sudden  attaclt  on  tlie  besiegers.  The 
name  is  applied  to  the  postern  leading  from  under  the  rampart  into  the  ditch;  but  its 
more  modern  application  is  to  a  cutting  through  the  glacis,  by  which  a  sally  may  be 
made  from  the  covert  way.  When  not  in  use,  sally-ports  are  closed  by  massive  gates  of 
timber  and  iron. 

SALMASIUS,  CLArDius.  the  Latinized  name  of  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  Cl.\ide  de 
Sacm.vise,  who  was  b.  at  Semar,  April  15,  1583.  His  father,  Beniguc  de  Saumaise,  a  man 
of  superior  erudition,  was  his  first  teacher.  At  the  age  of  ten,  young  Salmasius  translated 
Pindar,  and  composed  Greek  and  Latin  verses.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Paris,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Casaubon.  From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  and  publicly  p"ofessed  Protestantism, 
to  which  form  of  the  Christian  religion  he  had  been  secretly  attached  for  many  years. 
So  insatiable  at  this  time  was  his  thirst  for  knowledge— book-knowledge,  at  least^that 
he  was  wont  to  devote  two  whole  nights  out  of  three  to  hard  reading,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  brought  himself  to  within  an  inch  of  the  grave.  In  1308  he  published  from 
MSS.  two  treatises  of  the  sectary,  Nilus,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  a  work  of  tho  , 
monk  Barlaam  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  In  1629  appeared  his  chief  work,  Pliiiiaim 
Exercltationes  in  Call  Jalii  Solimi  Polyhistora  (3  vols..  Par.  1629);  after  the  publication  ' 
of  which  he  set  himself  vigorously,  and  without  the  help  of  a  master,  to  acquire  a  ' 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  other  oriental  tongue.".  In  1631  he  was  1 
called  to  Lej'den,  to  occupy  the  chair  that  Joseph  Scaliger  had  held  there,  and  it  is  fro:u  ' 
this  period  that  his  European  reputation  as  a  scholar  aud  critic  dates.  Various  efforts 
were  made  (1633-40)  to  induce  Salmasius  to  return  to  France,  but  he  declined  them  ou  • 
the  ground  tliat  his  spirit  was  too  "liberal"  for  his  native  land.  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  however,  managed  to  bring  him  to  Stockholm,  and  fix  him  there  for  a  year 
(1650-51),  after  which  he  returned  to  Holland.  He  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  impru- 
dently drinking  the  waters  at  Spa,  Sept.  6,  1658.  Salmasius  was  certainly  a  gTe;it 
scholar  of  the  old-fashioned  clum-S}^  sort;  but  neither  his  wit  nor  his  acumen  was  sufli- 
ciently  keen  to  give  an  intellectual  and  critical  value  to  his  lucubrations;  and  though  all 
his  distinguished  contemporaries,  Casaubon,  Grouovius.  Grotius,  Vo.ssius,  etc.^  deluged 
him  with  praise;  though  Balzac  pronounced  him  infallible;  though  the  curators  of  the 
univcrsit}'  of  Leyden  declared  that  "■  their  university  could  no  more  do  without  Salmasius 
tlian  the  world  without  the  sun;"  though  Queen  (Jliristina  went  the  length  of  saying, 
with  truly  royal  flattery,  "that  she  could  not  live  without  him," — he  is  remembered,  not 
f  jr  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  erudition,  his  editions  of  the  classics,  or  his  tretitises  on 
classical  antiquities,  but  for  his  controversy  with  John  Milton,  scarcely  his  inferior  in 
.sciiolarship,  and  infinitelj'  his  superior  in  power  of  brain,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  literary 
warfare.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  lawfulness  of  the  execution  of  Chailes  I. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  great  poet  utterly  overwhelmed  his 
adversary,  partly  by  the  magnificence  of  his  language  and  sentiments,  and  partlj'  by  the 
unscrupulous  fury  of  his  invective.  Salmasius  also  is  grossly  abusive  and  acrimonious 
in  his  treatise  (Defe/isio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I.,  1649):  asinun {iiin),  pecus  (beast),  and  such-like 
expressions  being  showered  about  quite  freely;  but  he  is  deficient  in  logic,  in  real  force 
01  sarcasm,  and  in  intellectual  vigor  generally. 

',  SALMON^,  Salmo,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  salmonidm  (q.v.),  which,  as  charac- 
t_'rized  by  Cuvier,  has  teeth  on  the  vomer,  both  palatine  bones,  and  all  the  n-axillary 
bones;  aud  includes  numerous  species  more  recently  divided  by  Valencietmes  into  three 
g.-nera,  salmo,  fftrio,  and  snlnr:  the  first  characterized  by  a  few  teeth  at  the  end  of  the 
\'omer;  the  second  by  a  single  line  of  teeth  running  down  the  vomer;  the  third  by  two 
r  )".vs  of  teeth  on  the  vomer,  without  any  remarkable  group  at  its  upper  end.  To  many 
naturalists,  however,  this  division  seems  too  artificial;  and  the  characters,  although 
excellent  for  distinguishiug  ppecics,  not  such  as  ought  to  divide  genera;  an  opinioii 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  vhe  teeth  are  numerous  along  the  vomer  in  the  3'oung  of  the 
species,  as  the  common  salmon,  which  finally  retain  onl}-  a  group  of  them  at  the  end. 
The  division  made  by  Valenciennes  separates  the  .salmon,  the  salmon  trout,  and  the  gray 
or  bull  trout,  the  only  British  species  v.'hich  ascend  rivers  from  the  sea,  into  the  two 
genera  salmo  and  fario;  whilst  tlie  common  trout  is  referred  to  salar.  A  much  more 
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natural  division,  having  regard  to  clipracters  really  conspicuous  and  important,  and  to 
the  habits  of  the  species,  is  the  simple  one  of  Mr.  Peniiell  {TJie  Aitr/lcr  ^'adiralitit,  1863), 
■which  is  really  notliinir  more  than  a  fijrmal  recognition  of  groups  i)iactically  reeognizei 
hy  every  one  acquainted  witii  the  tisiies  which  (compose  tliem;  "  1.  'I'lie  silver  or  migra- 
tory species  (i.e.,  those  migrating  to  and  from  the  sea);  2.  The  yellow,  or  non-migratory 
species;  3.  Tiie  charrs,  or  orange  and  red  coloiu'ed  species."  The  present  article  is 
devoted  to  the  tirst  of  these  groups.  The  second  is  noticed  in  the  article  TuouT;  the 
third,  in  the  article  Chakk. 

By  far  the  nio^t  important  of  the  three  mlmonidm  which  ascend  the  rivers  of  Britain 
from" the  sea  is  tiie  bALMON  {salmo  mlitr),  in  commercial  importance  far  superior  to  any 
other  fresh-water  tish,  both  on  accovmt  of  the  abundance  in  which  it  is  procured  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  its  rich  and  delicious  flavor.  From  ancient  times  it 
has  furnished  important  supplies  of  food;  and  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Britain  have  long 
been  a  subject  of  au.xious  attention  to  the  legislature.  Even  rivers  of  Iceland  now  yield 
a  rent,  and  are  regularly  netted  for  the  supply  of  the  British  market,  to  Avhicli  the 
salmon  are  brought,  as  from  other  northern  regions,  fresh,  in  ice.  Many  rivers  and 
streams,  also,  are"  rendered  valuable  by  the  salmon  which  periotlically  visit  them,  as 
affording  sport  to  anglers  with  which  nothing  of  the  same  kind  is  deemed  worthy  of 
comparison,  and  those  of  Norway,  as  well  as  those  of  Britain  itself,  are  now  frequented 
by  British  anglers. 

The  salmon  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  having  been  known  to  attain 
the  weight  of  83  lbs.,  whilst  salmon  of  40  or  50  lbs.,  and  even  upward,  are  occasionally 
brought  to  market.  Very  large  salmon,  however,  are  not  common,  owing  to  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  fi.'^hery  is  prosecuted.  No  fish  is  more  symmetrical  or  beautiful 
than  the  salmon ;  and  its  form  is  admirably  adapted  to  rapid  motion  even  against  power- 
ful currents,  by  the  regular  tapering  from  the  front  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  both  to  the 
snout  and  to  the  tail,  but  more  suddenly  in  the  former  direction,  by  the  nearly  equal 
conve.xily  of  back  and  belly,  and  by  the  perfect  smoothness  and  want  of  angularity. 
The  head  is  about  one-fifth'of  the  whole  length  of  the  fish.  The  under-jaw  of  the  male 
becomes  hooked  during  the  breeding  season  with  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  excrescence, 
which  is  used  as  a  weapon  in  the  combats  then  frequent,  wounds  so  severe  being  inflicted 
with  it  that  death  sometimes  ensues.  The  lateral  line  is  nearly  straight.  The  scales  are 
small,  and  the  color  a  rich  buish  or  greenish  gray  above,  changing  to  silvery-white 
beneath,  sprinkled  above  the  lateral  line  with  rather  large  black  spots.  The  opercular 
bones  show  a  rounded  outline  at  the  hinder  edge  of  the  gill-covers,  which  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes this  species  from  the  only  other  British  species  that  can  be  confounded  with 
it,  the  salmon  trout  and  the  gray  or  bull  trout.  The  tail  is  forked  in  the  young  salmon, 
but  becomes  nearly  square  in  the  adult.  The  moutii  of  the  salmon  is  well  furnished  with 
teeth;  a  line  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw;  an  inner  line  on  the  palatine  bone, 
two  or  three  in  the  adult  state  at  the  end  of  the  vomer,  two  rows  on  the  tongue,  and  one 
row  along  the  outer  edge  of  each  lower  jaw-bone.  This  array  of  teeth  indicates  vorac- 
it}',  and  the  salmon  seems  to  prej^  readily  on  almost  any  animal  which  it  is  capable  of 
capturing,  though  it  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  the  stomach  wlien  opened  is  rarely 
found  to  contain  the  remains  of  food  of  any  kind  :  two  or  three  herrings  of  full  si/e  have, 
however,  been  found  in  its  stomach;  the  sand-launce  and  other  small  fishes  seem  to 
constitute  part  of  its  food;  and  when  in  fresh  water,  the  minnow,  trout-fry,  or  the  fry 
of  its  own  species,  worms,  flies,  etc.  The  angler  catches  salmon  with  the  artificial  fly, 
or  with  the  minnow  or  the  worm;  and  no  bait  is  more  deadly  than  the  roe  of  the  salmon 
itself,  the  use  of  v.'hich  is  indeed  prohibited  in  British  acts  of  parliament  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries.  The  eggs  of  crustaceans  inive  also  been  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  salmon  in  such  quantities  as  to  show  that  they  form  a  very  consider- 
able ]iart  of  its  food. 

The  salmon  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  all  the  northern  ])arts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  that  ocean,  as  far  s.,  at  least,  as  the  Loire  on  the  European 
side,  and  the  Hudson  on  the  American.  Slight  differences  can  be  noted  between  the 
American  and  the  European  salmon,  but  they  are  not  generally  thought  suflicient  to 
distinguish  them  as  species.  The  salmon  frequenting  one  river  are,  indeed,  often 
characteristically  different  from  those  of  another  river  of  the  same  vicinity.  The  salmon^ 
is  not  found  in  the  Mediterranean  nor  in  the  Black  sea,  nor  in  any  of  the  rivers  falling- 
into  them;  and  in  the  Arctic  ocean  and  its  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  other  species  of  the  same  genus  take  its  ])lace.  The  preservation  of 
.salmon  in  a  fresh  state  l)y  means  of  ice,  being  an  invention  of  recent  times,  this  fish 
never  appeared  at  the  luxurious  tables  of  ancient  Kome  excei)t  dried  or  salted,  although 
its  excellence  was  well  known,  the  Romans  having  become  ac(piainted  with  it  in  their 
northern  conquests.  Salmon  is  in  jierfeeiion  for  the  table  only  when  recently  taken 
from  liic  water,  whilst  the  fatty  "curd"  remains  between  the  fiakes  of  its  flesh,  which, 
however,  begins  to  disappear  within  12  hours,  although  otherwise  the  fish  is  quite  fresh. 
}Ience  the  peodiarly  high  value  formerly  ascribed  in  London  to  Tliames  mhnon. 

The  salmon,  after  its  first  migration  to  the  sea,  passes  a  great  part  of  its  life  in  it, 
although  under  the  necessit}'  of  periodically  a.scending  rivers,  in  which  the  salmon  that 
a,scend  to  spawn  or  for  other  causes  in  autumn,  often  remain  during  most  of  the 
"winter.     Salmon   return,  in  preference,  to  the  same  rivers  in  which  they  have  passed 
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the  earliest  part  of  their  existence;  as  appears  both  from  records  of  marked  salmon,  and 
from  the  characteristic  differences  already  alluded  to.  Salmon  ascend  rivers  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  as  the  Rliiue  to  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen,  and  the  Elbe  to 
Bohemia.  The  speed  with  which  tliey  glide  through  the  water  in  their  most  rapid 
movements  is  very  great;  it  is  said  to  be  not  less  than  1500  ft.  in  a  minute,  or  at  the  rate 
of  400  m.  a  day;  but  this,  of  course,  is  sustained  only  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  progress  in  ascending  rivers  is  supposed  to  be  from  10  to  25  m.  a  day.  The 
lish,  also,  almost  always  chooses  to  lie  for  a  time  in  some  spot,  waiting  a  fresh  flood  in 
the  stream.  The  perpendicular  height  Avhich  the  salmon  can  pass  over  bj'  leaping, 
when  there  is  abundance  of  water  in  the  river  and  sufficient  depth  in  the  pool  below  the 
fall,  seems  to  be  not  more  than  12  or  14  feet;  they  attempt  higher  leaps,  luit  often  fall 
back  exhausted,  or  fall  on  adjacent  rocks,  Avhere  they  die  or  are  captured.  They  do, 
however,  rush  up  steep  and  broken  cataracts  of  much  greater  htigl)t.  The  ascent  of 
many  rivers  by  salmon  has  been  stopped  by  high  weirs  and  other  obstructions;  but  very 
simple  and  effectual  means  have  been  devised  for  prevenling  thin  liy  Jisli-stairs  or  fsh- 
ladders,  which  are  often  very  conveniently  formed  by  partitioning  off  a  portion  of  the 
fall,  and  intersecting  it  from  alternate  sides,  two-thirds  oi  its  width,  by  transverse  steps 
of  wood  or  stone,  so  as  partially  to  divide  it  into  a  succession  of  falls.  The  salmon  soou 
find  out  the  ladder,  and  leap  up  from  one  step  to  another.  B3'  this,  the  interests  of 
manufacturers  and  of  fishery  proprietors  are  in  some  measure  reconciled. 

As  the  time  of  spawning  approaches  salmon  undergo  considerable  changes  of  color, 
besides  the  change  of  form  already  noticed  in  the  snout  of  the  male.  The  former  brill- 
iancy of  the  hues  gives  place  to  a  general  duskiness,  approaching  to  blackness  in  the 
females,  much  tinged  with  red  in  the  males;  and  the  cheeks  of  the  males  become  marked 
with  orange  stripes.  Salmon  in  this  state  are  "foul  fish,"  being  considered  "unfit  for  the 
table,  and  the  killing  of  them  is  prohibited  by  British  laws,  notwithstanding  which, 
however,  multitudes  are  killed  by  poachers  in  some  of  the  rivers,  nor  do  those  who  eat 
them  either  fresh  or  "  kippered"  (i.  e.,  dried)seem  tosufferfrom  an_v  unwholesomeness, 
such  as  is  sometimes  alleged  to  belong  to  them,  although  they  are  greatly  inferior  in 
quality  to  salmon  in  other  stales.  Salmon  which  have  completed  their  spawning,  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  at  least  if  in  fresh  water,  very  unfit  for  the  table.  Their  capture  is 
])iohibited  by  British  laws.  They  are  called  "_/(>?/? j^«/i,"  or  more  distinctively,  ''spent 
J  sh,"  ov  kelts;  the  males  are  also  called  kippers,  kip  being  a  name  for  the  cartilaginous 
liuok  of  the  under  jaw,  and  the  females  shedders  or  haggits.  Such  names,  originally 
Iccal,  have  become  of  more  general  use  from  having  been  introduced  into  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. The  name  kclt,  in  "joarticular,  is  now  very  commonly  employed.  AYhen  they 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  fresh  water  after  spawning,  kelts  recover  verj^  much, 
and  increase  in  weight,  whereas,  before  spawning,  there  is  a  diminution  of  weight.  "  A 
well  mended  kelt"  approaches  in  cjualitj'  to  a  good  or  "  clean"  salmon,  although  far  from' 
being  equal  to  it.  . 

The  time  of  spawning  is  from  the  end  of  autumn  to  the  beginning  of  spring,  or  even 
the  beginning  of  summer;  differing  considerabl}'  in  different  rivers,  whilst  in  each  river 
it  is  prolonged  throughout  months,  the  elder  and  stronger  fish  of  the  former  year  prob-. 
ably  ascending  to  spawn  first.  The  difference  of  season  in  different  rivers  is  probably, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  affected  by  latitude,  and  by  the 
relati(ms  of  the  river  to  lakes,  to  low  warm  plains,  and  to  snow-covered  mountains. 

Salmon  spawn  on  beds  of  fine  gravel,  in  shallow  parts  of  rivers,  such  as  are  used  for. 
the  same  purpose  by  trout.  Some  beds  of  this  kind,  in  salmon-frequented  rivers,  have 
been  notable  from  time  immemorial  as  favorite  spawning-places;  and  large  numbers  of 
fish,  both  the  salmon  and  its  congeners,  deposit  their  spawn  in  them  every  year.  T)ie 
spawning  female  approaches  the  bed,  attended  by  at  least  one  male  ash,  sometimes  by 
more  than  one,  in  which  case  fierce  combats  ensue;  she  makes  a  furrow  in  the  gravel. 
with  her  tail,  and  deposits  her  spawn  in  it,  on  which  the  male  afterward  pours  the  vivi- . 
fying  milt.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  furrow  was  in  part  made  by  the  snout  of 
the  fi.sh,  and  to  this  the  snoiit  of  the  male  at  the  spawning  season  was  supposed  to  be 
particularly  adapted;  but  it  has  been  found  by  observation  that  the  snout  is  not  used  in 
this  work.  The  eggs,  when  deposited  and  vivified,  are  covered  by  the  action  of  the  tail 
of  the  female;  the  male  doing  nothing  but  depo.siting  his  milt,  and  fighting  with 
any  other  of  his  sex  that  may  attempt  to  dispute  his  place. 

The  time  occupied  by  a' female  salmon  in  spawning  is  from  three  to  twelve  days. 
After  spaw^ning  the  salmon  generally  soon  descends  to  the  sea.  The  descending  kelts 
are  very  ravenous,  and  therefore  a  great  annoyance  to  anglers  who  desire  to  take  none 
but  clean  fish,  and  must  return  the  kelts  to  the  water. 

The  eggs  deposited  in  the  spawning  bed  are  liable  to  be  devoiired  by  trouts  and 
other  fishes,  which  are  ever  ready,  and  by  insect  larva?  of  many  kinds,  which  Avork  their 
Avay  even  through  the  gravel;  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  also  search  there  for  their 
food;  and  sometimes  a  fiood  changes  the  bed  so  much  as  either  to  sweep  away  the  eggs, 
or  to  overlay  them  with  gravel  to  a  depth  where  they  are  never  hatched,  or  from  which 
the  young  can  never  emerge.  The  number  of  eggs  hatched  in  ordinary  circumstances 
must  be  small  in  ))roportion  to  the  number  deposited,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
fry  perish  before  the  time  of  descent  to  the  sea. 

In  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  after  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  in  the  spawning  ^■t£d 
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thoy  begin  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  the  eyes  appear  as  small  specks.  The  time  which 
elapses  "before  the  egg  is  liatcheil  varies  aceordiiig  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
therefore  is  generally  shorttn'  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  140  da}'8  being  sometimes 
re(iuisite  in  cold  climates  and  late  s])rings;  while  it,  has  been  found  that  in  a  constant 
temperature  of  44'  F.  sixty  days  are  enough,  and  in  a  higher  temperature  eggs  have  been 
hatched  even  in  thirty  days.  A  temperature  above  70"  F.  is,  liowever,  fatal  to  them. 
Salmon  eggs  are  easily  hatched  in  an  aquarium,  in  which  proper  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
ivent  stagnation  of  the  Avater,  so  that  the  conditions  may  res(Mnl)l(;  those  of  a  bed  of 
1  j:nivel  in  a  running  stream,  and  many  interesting  observations  have  thus  been  made  by 
yiv.  Frank  Auckland  on  tin;  development  of  tiie  young  salmon,  of  which  the  results 
have  from  time  to  time  been  given  to  the  world  through  the  colunuis  of  the  Field  news- 
paper, and  his  excellent  work  on  Fhli-IIatching* 

The  young  fish  lies  coiled  up  in  the  i^gg,  which  it  finally  bursts  in  its  struggles  to 
be  free,  and  it  issues  with  a  conical  bag  (umbilical  vesicle)  suspended  under  the  bellj', 
containing  the  red  yolk  of  the  egg  and  oil  globules,  which  afford  it  nourishment  during 
the  first  five  or  six  weeks.  The  mouth  is  at  first  very  imperfectly  developed,  as  are  the 
fins,  and  the  whole  body  has  a  shape  very  different  from  what  it  is  seen  to  assume,  and  is 
ver3Mlelicate,  and  almost  transparent.  The  .slightest  injury  is  fatal.  The  length,  at  first, 
is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  About  the  seventh  or  eighth  week,  the  young  salmon  ha.s 
changed  into  a  well-formed  little  fish  about  an  inch  long,  with  forked  tail,  the  color  light 
brown,  with  nine  or  ten  transverse  dusky  bars,  which  are  also  more  or  less  distinctly  visible 
in  the  young  of  other  species  of  this  genus,  just  as  the  young  of  many  feline  animals 
exhibit  stripes  or  spots  which  disappear  in  their  mature  state.  The  fry,  previously  very 
inactive,  now  begin  to  swim  about,  and  seek  food  with  great  activity,  and  are  known  as 
Pakr  or  Samlet,  and  also  in  some  places  by  the  names  pink,  brandling,  andfingerling. 
The  parr  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species  {S.  salmulus),  an  opinion  to 
which  many  anglers,  eager  to  enjoy  their  summer  holidays,  and  catching  parr  by  score.? 
with  the  artificial  fly  or  worm  when  they  can  catch  nothing  else,  have  clung  tena- 
ciously, after  it  has  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  naturalists  that  the  parr  is 
nothing  else  than  the  young  salmon.  The  honor  of  proving  this  belongs  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
of  Drumlanrig,  Dumfriesshire,  whose  observations  and  experiments,  first  made  in  1834- 
3'3,  w'e  have  not  space  to  detail.  They  have,  however,  been  fully  confirmed  at  the  sal- 
mon-breeding ponds  of  Stormontfield,  on  the  Tay. 

It  was  long  urged,  to  prove  the  parr  a  distinct  species,  that  the  male  parr  is  very  often 
found  with  the  milt  perfect,  to  which,  however,  it  was  replied  that  the  female  parr  ij 
almost  never  found  with  perfect  roe.  But  the  remarkable  fact  has  now  been  abundantly 
proved  that  the  male  parr  is  capable  of  impregnating  the  roe  of  the  female  salmon, 
and  thus  a  provision  seems  to  be  made  in  nature  to  prevent  an  otherwise  possible  loss  of 
roe.  And,  indeed,  ridiculous  little  parrs  seem  to  be  always  ready  at  hand  to  perform 
this  service  during  the  combats  of  the  great  fish,  or  in  their  absence.  Another  remark- 
able fact  has  been  discovered,  that  some  parrs  descend  to  the  sea  in  their  first  year,  while 
others  remain  in  the  fresh  water,  and  in  the  parr  state,  without  much  increase  of  size  for 
another  year,  and  a  few  even  to  the  third  )'ear.  At  Stormontfield  it  has  been  found  that 
about  one-half  of  the  parrs  migrate  when  a  year  old.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
these  thing's;  the  facts  alone  are  known  to  us,  and  have  but  recently  been  established. 

The  parr  attains  a  size  of  from  3.V  to  8  inches.  When  the  time  of  its  migration  comes, 
usually  in  May  or  June,  it  assumes  brilliant  silvery  hues,  the  fins  also  becoming  darker, 
and  is  then  known  as  a  smolt.  Groups  of  smolts,  40  to  70  in  a  group,  now  descend  not 
very  rapidly,  to  the  sea.  They  remain  for  a  short  time  in  brackish  water,  and  then  depart 
from  the  estuary.  Of  their  life  in  the  .sea  nothing  is  known,  except  that  thej'  increase  in 
size  with  wonderful  rapidity;  for  it  has  been  found  that  smolts  which  had  been  marked, 
returned  to  the  same  river  in  six  or  eight  weeks  i\?,  grilse  ol  three  to  five  pounds,  or  after 
a  longer  period  even  of  eight  or  nine  pounds..  Some  re  ascend  the  river  when  only  a 
pound  and  a  half  or  two  pounds  weight;  and  these  are  in  some  places  known  as  salmon 
petil.  Grilse  are  captured  in  great  numbers  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  autumn, 
but  very  few  are  seen  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fisliing  season.  The  grilse  usually 
spawns  on  its  first  return  to  the  fresii  water— often  remaining  there  for  the  winter,  and 
on  again  descending  to  the  sea  as.sumes  the  perfect  characters  of  the  mature  salmon. 
Little  increase  of  size  ever  takes  place  in  fresh  water;  but  the  growth  of  the  salmon 
I  in  the  .sea  is  marvelously  rapid,  not  only  on  its  first  migration,  but  afterward.  A  kelt 
fcaug'ht  by  the  late  duke  of  Athole  on  March  ;?lst  weighed  exactly  ten  pounds.  It  was 
marked,  and  returned  to  the  Tay,  in  llu;  lower  part  of  wdiich  it  was  caught,  after  five 
weeks  and  two  daj's,  when  it  was  found  to  weigh  twenty  jiounds  and  a  quarter. 

The  statistics  of  .salmon  fisheries  are,  like  tlio.se  of  other  fisheries,  very  imperfect. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  total  annual  value  of  the  salmon  fisheries  even  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  but  it  must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
"From  the  reports  of  the  Irish  commissioners,  we  learn  that  in  1862,  apparently  an 
ordinary  year,  fhree  Irish  railways  conveyed  400  tons,  or  about  itOO.OOO  lbs.  of  .salmon, 
ly.'ing  equal  in  weight  and  treble  in  value  to  15,000  sheep,  or  20,000  mixed  sheep  and  lambs. 
In  Scotland,  the  Tay  alone  furnishes  about  800,000  lbs.,  being  equal  in  weight  and  treble 
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in  value  to  18,000  sheep  (and  Iambs).  The  weight  of  salmon  produced  by  the  Spey  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  mutton  annually  yielded  to  the  butcher  by  each  of  several  of  the 

smaller  counties And  in  making  comparisons  between  the  supplies  of  fish  and 

of  liesh,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  fish,  or  at  least  salmon,  though  higher  in  money 
value,  cost  nothing  for  their  keep,  make  bare  no  pasture,  hollow  out  no  turnips,  consume 
no  corn,  but  are,  as  Franklin  expressed  it,  '  bits  of  silver  pulled  out  of  the  water.'"' — • 
(Russel,  The  Salmon,  p.  12.)  In  1876,  the  number  of  boxes  of  salmon  sent  from  Scot- 
land to  London  was  25,645;  from  Ireland,  7,064;  from  England,  1508.  The  other 
British  species  yet  to  be  noticed  in  this  article  are  reckoned  with  the  salmon  itself  in  all 
that  relates  to  salmon  fisheries. 

The  salmon  fisheries  uf  the  British  rivers  have  in  general  much  decreased  in  produc- 
tiveness since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  which  is  very  much  ascribed  to  the 
introduction  of  fixed  or  standing  nets  along  the  coast,  by  which  salmon  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  before  they  reach  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  to  which  they  are  proceeding, 
and  in  which  alone  they  were  formerly  caught;  it  having  been  discovered  tha*.  salmon 
feel  their  way,  as  it  were,  close  along  the  shore  for  many  miles  toward  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  feeding,  meanwhile,  on  sand-launces,  sand-hoppers,  and  other  such  prey.  It  is 
also  partly  owing  to  the  destruction  of  spawning  fish  by  poachers;  and  ili  no  small  meas- 
ure to  tliu  pollution  of  rivers  consequent  on  the  increase  of  popidation  and  industry, 
and  to  the  more  thorough  drainage  of  land,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  rivers  are 
for  a  comparatively  small  number  of  days  in  tlie  year  in  that  half-fiooded  condition  ia 
which  salmon  are  most  ready  to  ascend  them.  The  last  of  these  causes  is  the  most  irre- 
mediable; but  if  the  operation  of  the  others  were  abated,  it  would  not  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  productiveness  of  our  rivers  much  greater  than  the  present.  The 
efforts  which  have  begun  to  be  made  by  breeding-ponds  (see  Pisciculture)  to  preserve 
eggs  and  fry  from  destruction,  and  so  to  nudliply  far  beyond  the  natural  amount  the 
young  salmon  ready  to  descend  to  the  sea,  promise  also  such  results  as  may  j^et  probably 
make  the  supply  of  salmon  far  more  abundant  than  it  has  ever  been.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  productiveness  of  the  waters  may  be  increased  as  much  as  that  of  the 
land. 

The  stake  net  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  means  employed  for  taking  salmon;  and  its 
use  is  proliibited  in  estuaries  and  on  some  other  parts  of  the  coast.  It  consists  of  two 
rows  of  net-covered  stakes  so  placed  between  high  and  low  water  marks,  that  salmon 
coming  up  to  them,  and  proceeding  along  them,  are  ctmducted  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing into  what  is  called  the  court  oi  the  net,  from  which  they  cannot  find  the  way  of 
escape.  The  cruite,  which  is  now  illegal  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  is  an  inclosed  space 
formed  in  the  wall  of  a  dam  or  weir,  into  which  the  salmon  enter  as  they  ascend  the 
stream,  while  a  peculiar  kind  of  grating  prevents  their  return.  The  nets  employed  for 
catching  salmon  in  riveis  and  estuaries  are  of  many  different  kinds.  In  many  places  a 
small  boat,  or  salmon  coble,  is  used  to  carry  out  a  seine  net  from  the  shore,  setting  (s/woi- 
inff)  it  witli  a  circular  sweep,  the  concavity  of  which  is  toward  the  stream  or  tide,  and 
men  stationed  on  shore  pull  ropes  so  as  to  bring  it  in  by  both  ends  at  once  with  whatever 
it  may  have  inclosed.  Coracles  (small  boats  of  basket-work  or  a  light  wooden  frame 
covered  with  canvas  and  tar,  or  other  waterproof  material)  are  used  in  salmon  fishing 
in  the  Severn  and  other  Welsh  rivers.  Nets  which  a  single  man  can  carry  and  work  are 
also  used  In  many  rivers  and  estuaries,  as  those  called  halves  on  the  Solway,  which  may 
be  described  as  a  bag  attached  to  a  pole.  Dogs  have  sometimes  been  trained  lo  drive 
salmon  into  nets,  and  some  dogs  have  attained  great  expertness  in  catching  salmon  v/ith- 
out  any  assistance. 

The  Salmon  Tkout  (S.  truita,  or  Fario  arc/enteus),  also  very  commonly  called  the 
Sea  Tkout,  is  rather  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  a  salmon  of  the  same  size, 
and  has  the  hinder  free  margin  of  the  gill-cover  less  rounded.  The  jaws  are  nearly  equal ; 
the  teeth  strong,  sharp,  and  curved,  a  single  row  running  down  the  vomer,  andpointiu!^ 
alternately  in  opposite  directions.  The  colors  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  salmon ;  the 
sides,  chiefly  above  the  lateral  line,  are  marked  with  numerous  X-shaped  dusky  spots,  and 
there  are  several  round  duskj'  spots  on  the  gill-covers.  The  salmon  trout  does  not  attain  so 
large  a  size  as  the  salmon,  but  has  been  known  to  reach  24ri  lbs.  The  fiesh  is  pink,  rictily 
flavored,  and  much  esteemed,  although  not  equal  to  that  of  the  salmon.  Great  quantities 
of  salmon  trout  are  brought  to  market  in  London  and  other  British  towns;  this  fish  being 
found  from  the  s.  of  England  to  the  n.  of  Scotland,  and  plentiful  in  many  rivers,  particu- 
larly those  of  Scotland.  Its  habits  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  salmon.  Large 
shoals  sometimes  congregate  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  they  are  about  to  enter,  asd 
sometimes  afford  excellent  sport  to  the  angler  in  a  bay  or  estuary,  rising  readily  to  the  Hy. 
The  young  are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  parr.  Phinock,  hirling,  and  wMHinQ 
are  local  names  of  the  salmon  trout  on  its  first  return  from  the  sea  to  fresh  water,  v.h&n 
it  has  its  most  silvery  appearance,  in  which  state  it  has  sometimes  been  described  ac  a 
distinct  species  {S.  albus). 

The  Gray  Trout  or  Bull  Trout  {S.  ej-iox),  the  only  other  British  speeias  migrating 
like  these,  is  already  noticed  in  the  article  Buli>  Trout.  The  gill-cover  in  this  specieg 
is  more  elongated  backward  at  the  lower  angle  than  in  the  other  two.  On  the  bani^s  of 
the  Tweed  and  some  other  rivers,  it  is  often  called  the  sea  trout,  a  name  quite  as  appro- 
priate to  it  as  the  salmon  trout.     The  seasons  at  which  the  gray  trout  ascends  rivers  are 
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partly  the  sume  with  those  of  the  sahnon  and  sahnon  trout,  and  partly  differeut.     Tko 
laws  relative  to  the  tishiug  of  sahnou  apply  equally  to  tlie  bull  trout. 

Of  other  species  of  salmon  our  notice  must  be  very  brief,  (hivier  has  described 
as  a  ilislinct  species  a  salmon  with  hooked  lower  jaw,  known  in  France  by  the  name  of 
beaird.  Agassiz  and  Block  regard  it  as  merely  the  old  male  of  the  common  salmon. 
The  hooked  lower  jaw  of  the  male  of  the  common  salmon  in  the  spawning  .season  has 
been  already  noticed.  But  Valenciennes  adheres  to  tlu;  opinion  of  C'uvierlhat  tlie  hccard 
is  a  distinct  species,  and  insists  ou  the  greater  length  of  the  interma.xillary  bones  as  a 
sure  distinclive  character;  asserting  also  that  the  colors  are  always  different  from  those 
of  tlie  common  salmon;  a  general  reddish-gray,  the  belly  dull  white,  the  back  never 
blue,  nor  the  belly  silvery.  Tiie  subject  seems  to  require  further  investigation. — The 
HucHO  of  the  Danube,  called  reo  in  Galicia  {8.  hucho),  attains  a  weight  of  30  lbs.,  and  it 
is  said  even  of  60  lbs.  The  body  is  longer  and  rounder,  the  head  more  elongated  than  in 
the  common  salmon.  The  color  is  graj'ish-black,  tinged  with  violet  on  tiie  back,  the 
sides  and  belly  silvery.  The  tail  is  forked.  The  hucho  spawns  in  June,  making  holes 
for  the  purpose  in  gravelly  bottoms;  and  these  holes  are  so  deep  that  the  fish  lying  in 
them  often  escape  the  nets  of  the  fishermen.  The  flesh  is  white,  but  ver^^  pleasant.  The 
same,  or  a  very  similar  species,  is  found  in  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in  rivers  which  flow 
into  it. — The  rivers  of  North  America  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  produce  several 
species  of  salmon,  of  which  perhaps  that  most  nearly  resembling  tlie  common  salmon, 
in  the  qualitj'  of  its  flesh,  is  *!>'.  hearnii.  In  these  regions,  Ross's  Salmon  {S.  rom  or  fario 
rosii)  is  exti-emely  abundant.  It  is  of  a  more  slender  form  than  the  salmon,  with  remark- 
ably long  lower  jaw  and  truncated  snout;  the  scales  separated  by  naked  skin;  the  back 
greenish-brown,  the  sides  pearl-gray,  the  belly  orange  or  red.  In  the  quality  of  its  flesh 
it  is  very  inferior  to  the  salmon. — *S'.  scouleri,  or  saku-  scouleri  ascends  the  Columbia  and 
other  rivers  of  the  n.w.  coast  of  North  America  in  vast  multitudes.  In  arms  of  the  sea 
on  that  coast  itis  sometimes  impossible  for  a  stone  to  reach  the  bottom  without  touching 
several;  and  the  channel  of  a  river  or  a  brook  is  often  densely  crowded  with  them.  The 
flesh  is  excellent.  The  same  species  seems  to  ascend  the  rivers  of  Kamtchatka;  but 
that  country,  the  Kurile  isles,  and  Siberia  have  also  species  of  their  own.  Concerning 
many  of  the  species,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty.     See  Piscicultuke. 

Angling  for  Salmon. — The  capture  of  the  salmon  by  rod  and  line  affords  the  most 
exciting  sport  of  the  kind.  The  pleasures  of  it  have  been  descanted  on  by  numerous 
writers,  and  whole  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  miuutiaj  of  the  ai"t.  Among  the 
more  modern  writers  on  the  subject,  we  may  name  Davy,  Stoddart,  Colqulioun, 
Younger,  Stewart,  Francis,  and  Russel.  The  tackle  used  is  sufficiently  described  in  the 
article  Angling;  and  the  general  principles  of  fly-fishing  there  laid  down  are  applicable 
in  this  case.  The  chief  .'•pecialty  in  salmon  angling  is  to  be  able  to  maintain  i)erfect 
coolness  and  vigilance  Avhen  the  "fish  is  hooked.  The  rod  must  be  kept  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion as  to  bring'its  elasticity  into  play;  and  liy  allowing  the  line  to  runout  as  the  fish 
dashes  off,  and  winding  it  up  as  he  "returns,  or  by  following  his  motions,  if  need  be.  in 
person,  a  constant  and  equal  strain  must  be  maintained;  a  sudden  tug  at  an  unyielding 
line,  or  a  momentary  slackening,  being  equally  fatal.  After  struggling  for  from  a  quar- 
ter to  half  an  hour  (sometimes,  though  rarely,  for  two  or  three  hours)  against  a  steady 
pull,  the  fish  generallv  yields  to  his  fate  and  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  shal- 
low and  landed.  This'is  done  either  with  the  gaff,  or  the  fisher,  winding  his  line  up 
witliin  rod  length  and  holding  the  top  landward,  without  slackening,  seizes  the. fish  with 
one  hand  by  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  lifts  or  rather  slides  him  head-foremost  ou  to  the 
gravel  or  grass. 

Those  rivers  of  Britain  where  the  fishing  is  strictly  preserved  still  afford  good  sport; 
but  of  late  years  the  take  of  fish,  by  rod  as  well  as  by  net,  has  greatly  fallen  off,  and 
many  fishers  now  betake  themselves  annually  to  the  rivers  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  In 
Scotland  the  Tay,  Tweed,  Don,  Spey,  Dee.  Thui-so,  and  some  others  are  still  preserved 
m  many  j>laces,  and  command  liigh  rents  from  salmon  anglers. 

S.M-MON-FisHKUY  L.VW3.— Owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  salmon,  it  is  singled 
out  from  all  otlier  fish,  and  protected  by  peculiar  laws  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  those 
laws  are  not  the  same  in  the  three  kingdoms.  I.  As  to  England.— The  right  to  fish 
salmon  in  the  sea  and  navigable  rivers  belongs  to  the  public  as  a  general  rule;  and  the 
right  to  fish  .salmon  in  rivers  not  navigable  belongs  to  the  riparian  owner  on  each  bank, 
the  right  ol  each  extending  up  to  the  center  line  of  the  stream.  But  though  the  pnlilic 
have,  as  a  rule,  the  right  to  fish  in  the  sea  and  navigable  rivers,  there  are  various  excep- 
tions, which  arose  in  this  way.  Previous  to  magna  charta,  the  crown,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  assumed  power  to  make  grants  to  individuals — generally  the  large  ])roprie- 
tors  of  lands  adjacent — whereby  an  exclusive  right  was  given  to  such  individuals  to  fish 
for  the  salmon  as  well  as  all  other  fish  within  certain  limits.  This  ri^ht.  when  conferred, 
often  applied  to  the  shores  of  the  sea.  but  generally  prevailed  in  navigable  rivers  and  the 
mouths  of  such  rivers.  The  frequency  of  such  grants  was  one  of  the  grievances 
redressed  by  magna  charta,  which  prohibited  the  crown  thenceforth  from  making  like 
giants.  But  the  then  existing  grants  were  saved,  and  hence  every  person  who  at  the 
present  day  claims  a  several  or  exclusive  fishery  in  navigable  rivers,  must  show  that  his 
grant  is  from  the  crown,  and  is  a  sold  as  magna  charta.  It  is  not,  however,  in  any  way 
necessary  that  he  be  able  to  produce  a  grant  or  chain  of  grants  of  such  antiquity ;  for  if 
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lie  has  been  in  undisturbed  possession  for  a  long  time — say  GO  years  and  upward — it  is 
presumed  that  such  title  is  as  old  as  magna  charta,  and  had  a  legal  origin.  When  a  per- 
son is  entitled  to  a  salmon  fishery  (and  if  he  is  entitled  to  a  salmon  fishery  he  is  entitled 
also  to  the  trout  and  other  fish  f  reqentiug  the  same  place),  he  is  nevertheless  subjected, 
to  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  fishing  salmon.  These  restrictions  are  imposed 
by  the  salmon  fishery  acts  of  1861,  1865,  and  1873,  which  repealed  prior  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. No  person  is  now  entitled  to  use  lights,  spears,  gaffs,  strokehajls,  snatches,  or 
I  ^ther  like  instruments  for  catching  salmon;  nor  can  fish  roe  be  used  for  tiie  purpose  of 
J  iishing.  All  nets  used  for  fishing  salmon  must  have  a  mesh  not  less  than  3  in.  in  exten- 
'  sion  from  knoi;  to  knot,  or  8  in.  measured  round  each  mesh  when  wet.  No  new  fixed 
engine  of  any  description  is  to  be  used.  A  penalty  is  incurred  for  violating  these  enact- 
ments, and  also  for  taking  unseasonable  salmon,  or  for  taking,  destroying,  or  obstruct- 
ing the  passage  of  young  salmon,  or  disturbing  spawning  salmon.  The  close  time,  dur- 
ing which  no  salmon  shall  be  fished,  extends  from  Sept.  1  to  Feb.  1  following,  except 
that  for  rod  fishing  the  close  season  shall  not  commence  till  Nov.  1.  These  periods  may  by 
by-laws  be  slightly  varied  for  each  district.  During  close  time  no  salmon  can  be  legally 
sold  or  be  in  the  possession  of  any  person  for  sale;  and  such  fixed  engines  as  are  still 
legal  shall  be  removed  or  put  out  of  gear  during  cl©se  time.  Moreover,  throughout  the 
year,  thei-e  is  a  weekly  close  time — that  is  to  say,  no  person  can,  except  with  rod  and 
line,  lawfully  fish  salmon  between  13  a.m.  (noon)  of  Saturday  to  6  a.m.  of  Monday  fol- 
lowing. Though  owners  of  dams  need  not  make  fish-passes,  there  must  be  free  gaps 
made  in  fishing  weirs  of  a  certain  width.  For  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  enforcement 
of  the  acts,  fishery  inspectors  are  appointed  for  England.  Fishery  boards  were  estab- 
lished in  1866,  and  by  by-laws  can  change  close  seasons,  license  duties  for  fishing  instru- 
ments, mesh  of  nets,  and  other  matter,  within  limits.     See  also  Poaching. 

II.  In  Scotland  there  are  various  important  differences  from  the  law  of  England  as 
regards  salmon  fisheries.  In  Scotland,  the  general  rule  is  that  all  salmon  fisheries  in  the* 
rivers  and  surrounding  seas  are  vested  in  the  crown,  and  hence  no  person  is  entitled  to 
fish  with  nets  or  engines  except  he  can  show  a  grant  or  charter  from  the  crown.  If  he 
can  only  show  a  general  grant  of  fishings  without  specifying  salmon,  then  it  is  necessaiy 
not  only  to  produce  such  grant,  but  to  show  that  he  has  been  in  exclusive  possession  for 
40  years  and  upward  of  the  salmon  fishings.  Moreover,  while  this  right  to  catch  salmon 
by  nets  is  vested  in  the  crown,  or  in  some  grantee  of  the  crown,  the  right  to  angle  for 
salmon  is  now  held  to  be  included,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  riparian  owner.  The 
public,  qua  public,  have  no  right  anywhere  in  Scotland  to  fish  for  salmon  either  with 
net  or  rod.  By  virtue  of  many  old  statutes,  all  fixed  engines  for  catching  salmon  arc 
illegal,  and  it  is  settled  that  everything  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  engine  which  is  not 
held  ill  the  hand  of  the  fishermen  while  they  are  fishing;  but  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
Avhich  enables  the  fisherman  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  river  with  his  coble  or  boat, 
which  is  to  drag  the  net,  is  not  illegal.  Stake  nets,  however,,  are  not  illegal  if  they  are 
not  in  a  river  or  the  mouth  of  a  river.  In  1863  and  1838,  statutes  were  passed  regulating 
the  Scotch  salmon  fisheries.  By  these  acts  fishery  districts  are  authorized  to  be  managed 
by  boards.  These  boards  consist  of  the  large  proprietors  of  fisheries.  The  boards 
appoint  constables,  water-bailiffs,  and  watchers,  forming  a  kind  of  river  police.  The 
board  has  power  to  assess  the  various  proprietors  in  sums  so  as  to  raise  funds  for  paying 
the  expenses  of  working  the  act — like  funds  being  raised  in  England  only  by  license 
duties.  The  annual  close  time  for  salmon  fishing  is  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  and 
varies  in  each  district,  but  it  generally  extends  from  Aug.  37  to  Feb.  10  following;  the 
angler's  close  time  commencing  about  Oct.  16.  The  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
home  secretary,  their  duties  being  to  fix  the  limits  of  fishery  districts  and  of  rivers,  to  make 
general  regulations  as  to  close  time,  cruives,  nets,  etc.  The  Scotch  acts  imitate  the  Eng- 
lish acts  in  prohibiting  fishing  with  lights  or  salmon  roe,  with  nets  having  small  meshes, 
etc.  And  there  is  a  weekly  close  time  from  6  p.m.  on  Saturday  to  6  a.m.  on  Monday 
following. 

III.  Ireland.— The  Irish  salmon  fishery  laws  are  regulated  chiefly  by  statutes  distinct 
from  those  of  England.  Fishery  districts  are  there  established,  and  the  fisheries  are 
subject  to  rates  and  license  duties  for  the  purpose  of  rai^iing  funds.  There  is  an. 
aiuiu;il  and  weekly  close  time,  and  fixed  engines  are  prohibited,  and  free  gaps  enforced 
in  all  fishing  weirs. 

SALM0NID2E,  a  very  Inrge  and  important  family  of  malacopterous  fishes,  of  the  sub- 
order abduininalcs  (having  the  ventral  fins  on  the  abdomen  and  behind  the  pectorals), 
nearly  allied  to  dupcid/v^  (the  herring  family),  but  at  once  distinguished  by  the  second 
dorsal  fin,  which  they  all  have,  and  which  is  merely  a  fold  of  the  skin,  inclosing  fat, 
wlience  it  is  called  the  adipose  fin,  and  destitute  of  rays.  They  were  all  included  by 
Linn^us  in  the  genus  sabno,  although  now  divided  not  only  into  numerous  genera,  but 
by  many  naturalists  into  several  families,  of  which  one  retains  the  name  of  salmonidte, 
and  the  other  principal  ones  are  c/iai'amiida  and  scopelidfe.  The  salmonidse  are  generally 
very  muscular,  and  possess  great  strength,  swimming  with  great  rapidity,  even  against 
strong  currents,  and  some  of  them  are  capable  of  leaping  up  falls  of  considerable 
height,  when  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  beneath.  Some  of  them  are  sea-fishes, 
never  entering  rivers,  although,  like  the  herring,  pilchard,  etc.,  they  approach  the  shore 
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to  spawn :  otliors  arc  pcnpr.illy  inliabitants  of  the  sea,  but  ascend  rivers  to  spawn,  and 
some  of  thoin  also  on  other  occasions  not  yet  woll  understood;  others,  again,  are  cou- 
st.iuit  inliabitants  of  fresh-water  hikes,  or  of  rivers  and  streams.  Most  of  them  are 
esteenu'd  lor  the  table,  and  some  arc  among  the  most  esteemed  of  fishes. 

The  restricted  sahuonid*  of  tho.sc  naluralists  who  divide  the  family,  arc  all  scaly 
fi.shcs,  but  with  the  head  destitute  of  scales  and  the  checks  llcshy;  the  upper  i)arl  of  the 
mouth  is  formed  by  the  iirrmaxillary  and  maxilhiry  bones  together;  the  branchiostegai 
rays  ar-  numerous;  the  air-bhuidcr  is  large  and  simple;  the  teeth  are  usually  small,  .some-, 
limes  very  niunerous,  the  tongue  being  furnished  with  them,  as  well  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  mouth,  although  others  have  the  teeth  few  and  small,  or  even  wanting.  They 
are  gt'uerally  voracious  fishes,  feeding  chiefly  on  other  fishes,  crustaceans,  worms,  etc. 
The  salmon,  salmon  trout,  bull  trout  or  gray  trout,  trout,  charr,  grayling,  and  smelt  are 
familiar  ]]ritish  examples.  The  white  fish  of  North  America  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant species,  and  to  the  same  genus  (cvreyonvs)  belong  many  others,  iuhabiting  the  lakes 
ami  rivers  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them,  from  tiieir  herring-like 
appearance,  known  as  herring  salmon  and  fresh-toater  herring.  The  capelin  (q.v.)  is  a 
sea-fish,  never  entering  fresh  waters.  The  restricted  or  true  salmonidie  are  found  only 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  chiefly  in  the  colder  regions. 

The  ehnracinidaiaUo  have  the  body  scaly  and  the  head  destitute  of  scales;  the  upper 
part  of  the  mouth  is  formed  by  the  premaxillaries  and  maxillaries  together;  tiiere  are 
only  four  or  five  branchiostegai  rays;  the  air-bladder  is  divided  by  a  constriction  in  the 
middle;  the  teeth  are  very  various,  wholly  wanting  in  a  few,  numerous  in  most,  of  the 
genei'a,  present  on  the  tongue  in  some,  and  not  in  others;  small  and  feelile  in  some, 
in  others  large  and  strong;  in  many  conical  and  sharp,  in  some  flat.  Most  of  the 
species  feed  on  animal  food,  but  a  few  on  vegetable  food  alone;  while  .so  ne  are  omniv- 
orous, eating  with  equal  readiness  worms  or  other  soft  animals  and  fruits  which  fall  into 
'  the  water.  One  of  those  feeding  exclusively  on  vegetable  substances  is  the  pacu  {inyleUs 
pacu).  a  fish  scarcely  excelled  by  any  as  an  article  of  food,  v/hich  has  teeth  very  like  the 
molar  teeth  of  sheep,  and,  employs  them  in  browsing  on  the  plants  ihat  grow  on  rocks 
covered  with  water  near  tlie  cataracts  of  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  and  in  some  of  tiie  triij- 
iiUiries  of  the  Amazon.  In  form,  it  is  very  unlike  the  trout  or  salmon,  being  short, 
thick,  and  clumsy.  This,  however,  is  not  unfrequeut  in  the  characinidm,  which  exhibit 
much  greater  variety  of  form  than  the  salmonidae  proper.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  genus 
se)'ram(ino  (see  Pikaya),  of  which  there  are  many  species,  voracious  carnivorous  fishes 
with  sharp  trenchant  teeth,  the  depth  of  the  body  is  almost  as  great  as  its  length.  The 
species  of  serrasalmo  are  sometimes  called  saw-bellied  salmon,,  from  their  keeled  and 
serrated  belly.  The  cluiracinidoi  are  all  inhabitants  of  fresh  water;  some  of  the  a 
African,  but  the  greater  number  JSoutli  American.  Their  flesh  is  generally  much 
esteemed. 

The  scopelidm  differ  from  both  the  previous  sections  of  salmonidae  in  the  structure  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  formed  entirely  of  the  premaxillary  bone,  the  maxillary  lying 
behind.  Few  of  them  have  an  air-bladder.  Some  are  scaly  and  some  destitute  of 
scales.  The  form  of  the  body  is  salmon-like  in  some,  but  deep  and  comjiressed  in 
others.  They  are  generally  marine,  as  the  argentine  (q.v.),  the  only  British  species. 
They  abound  chiefly  in  the  wanner  seas;  the  Mediterranean  produces  some;  but  the 
greater  number  belong  to  the  Chinese  and  East  Indian  seas.  Some  are  in  high  repute 
for  their  fine  flavor. 

Australia  produces  none  of  the  salmonidae.  The  rivers  and  streams  of  that  region, 
however,  as  well  as  those  of  New  Zealand,  Patagonia,  and  the  Falkland  islands,  produce 
a  number  of  species  oi  gala. mis,  a  genus  of  very  trout-like  fonn,  but  with  no  scales  and 
no  adipose  fin.  Tliey  are  called  irouts  by  the  colonists  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
but  are  of  very  inferior  quality  for  the  table. 

SALMON  OF  NORTH-WESTEEN  AMERICA.  The  rivers  of  north-western  America 
abound  in  .salmon  and  trout  to  a  degree  not  exceeded,  and  perhaps  not  equaled,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Since  the  article  Salmon  was  written,  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  most  important  species  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  in  his  work 
entitled  The  Naturalist  in  Vanconrer  Island  and  British  Coiumlm^  (3  vols.  IjOikI.  1866), to 
which  wc  are  indelited  also  for  accounts  of  the  candle-fish.  Vancouver  island  herring, 
and  viviparous  fish,  noticed  in  this  suiiiilemeiit.  The  first  ])laee  must  be  given  to  .^taltno 
quinitaf.  of  which  quinnat  is  one  of  tlie  Indian  names,  a  fish  similar  in  quality  to  our 
European  salmon,  and  sometimes  70  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is  very  thick  in  proporticm  to  its 
length,  the  dorsal  outline  sliiihtly  arched,  almost  forming  a  notch  with  the  tail.  The 
ba(;k  is  light  steel  blue,  shading  to  a  lighter  tint  on  the  sides,  and  imperceptibly  changing 
to  gray  or  silvery  while,  blushed  over  with  pink,  on  the  belly.  The  upper  parts,  and 
often  also  the  lower,  are  thickly  spotted  with  black  stars.  Salmon  of  this  species  ascend 
the  Columbia,  the  Eraser,  r.nd  other  rivers  in  prodigious  numbers  at  the  spawning  .sea- 
son, ami  proceed  hundreds  of  miles,  and  even  in  the  Columbia  1000  miles,  from  the  sea 
into  every  rivulet,  "filling  even  pools  left  on  the  jirairies  and  flats  by  the  receding 
floods."  In  what  multitudes  they  crowd  up  the  rivers  will  be  even  better  understood 
from  the  following  statements  of  Mr.  Lord,  relating  to  a  tributary  of  the  Eraser:  "About 
a  mile  from  my  camp  was  a  large  i)alch  of  pebbly  ground,  through  which  a  shallow 
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stream  found  its  way  into  the  larger  river.  Though  barely  of  sufficient  depth  to  cover 
an  ordinary-sized  salmon,  yet  I  have  seen  that  stream  so  filled,  that  fish  pushed  one 

another  out  of  the  water  high  and  dry  upon  the  pebbles With  one's  hands  only, 

or,  more  easily,  by  employing  a  gafi'  or  crook-stick,  tons  of  salmon  could  have  been  pro- 
cured by  the  simple  process  of  hooking  them  out."  Mr.  Lord  goes  on  to  express  his 
opinion  that  thousands  of  the  salmon  ascending  the  small  mountain-streams  never  can 
spawn  from  sheer  want  of  room.  He  describes  them  as  dying  by  scores  at  the  base  of  a 
waterfall  which  they  could  not  leap,  where,  however,  they  persisted  in  remaining  till 
they  died  from  inanition,  fresh  fish  coming  up  as  the  dead  ones  floated  down.  A  prodi- 
gious stench  arises  from  the  multitudes  of  dead  salmon  floated  down  the  rivers.  Tlie 
Indians  say  that  all  the  salmon  of  this  species  that  come  iip  to  spawn  die  in  the  rivers; 
and  Mr.  Lord  believes  that  few,  if  anj',  ever  reach  the  sea  again.  They  seem  not  to  eat 
when  in  the  fresh  water,  and  cannot  be  tempted  either  by  fly -or  bait,  nor  is  any  food  to 
be  found  in  their  stomachs,  although,  in  the  stomachs  of  those  taken  in  the  tideway  or 
salt  water,  the  I'emaius  of  small  fisii  and  marine  animals  are  to  be  found.  This  kind  of 
salmon  ascends  the  rivers  in  June  and  July,  for,  unlike  the  salmon  of  Britain,  it  spawns 
m  summer. — At  the  same  lime  with  sahno  qiiinnat,  a  smaller  species,  called  by  the 
Indians,  at  the  Kettle  falls,  cha-la-lool  {sulmo  Galrdnen),  ascends  the  rivers.  Its  average 
weight  is  only  from  eight  to  eleven  pounds,  but  when  it  first  arrives  in  the  fresh  water 
its  flesh  is  fat,  pink,  firm,  and  most  delicious. — A  little  later  in  the  season  comes  the 
Weak-toothed  Salmon  (sahno  paucidens). — The  autumn,  also,  has  its suppl}^  of  salmon, 
quite  equal  to  that  of  spring  in  point  of  numbers,  but  inferior  in  quality.  They  ascend 
the  rivers  in  September  and  October.  The  autumnal  salmon  (sahno  lycaodon  of  Pallas), 
a  species  known  also  in  northern  Asia,  is  a  dingy  hook-nosed  fish,  called  hooked  snout  by 
the  fur-traders.  The  hooked  snout,  however,  is  peculiar  to  the  males.  Salmon  of  this 
species  are  to  be  found  "in  every  stream  and  rill  where  they  can  by  any  possibility  work 
a  passage,"  and  they  often  remain  in  fresh  water,  far  from  the  sea,  for  four  or  six 
months,  all  of  them  becoming  emaciated,  and  many  of  them  dying,  while  the  snout  of 
the  male  becomes  prodigiously  elongated,  and  the  teeth  also  increase  into  tusks.  As  to 
the  multitudes  of  the  full-grown  fish  of  this  species  to  be  found  at  the  proper  season  in 
the  rivers  of  north-western  America,  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Lord's  book  is  con- 
clusive: "At  fort  Hope,  on  the  Fraser  river,  in  the  month  of  September,  I  was  going 
trout-fishing  in  a  beautiful  stream,  the  Qua-quealla.  that  comes  thundering  and  dancing 
down  the  C'aseade  mountains,  cold  and  clear  as  crystal;  these  salmon  were  then  toiling 
up  in  thousands,  and  were  so  thick  in  the  fork  that  I  had  great  trouble  to  ride  my  horse 
through:  the  salmon  wcie  in  such  numbers  about  his  legs  as  to  impede  his  progress,  and 
frightened  him  so  that  he  plunged  viciously,  and  very  nearly  had  me  off." — ^I'he  Red- 
spotted  Salmon  Trout  (sahno  spectabilis).  is  another  valuable  fish  of  the  same  regions. 
It  seldom  exceeds  three  pounds  in  weight.  It  ascends  the  rivers  in  October,  when  a 
great  Indian  fish-harvest  takes  place.  This  fish  is  readily  taken  by  hooks  baited  witli 
diicd  salmon-roe,  or  by  a  small  shining  strip  from  the  belly  of  a  trout. — The  Okegon 
Bkook  TitouT  (sahno  or  fario  stellatits)  abounds  in  the  rivers  and  streams  of  north-west- 
ern America,  even  to  a  height  of  7,000  ft.  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  attains  a  weight 
of  three  pounds,  and  is  a  delicious  fish.     This  trout  is  readily  taken  with  fly  or  bait. 

The  Indians  of  these  regions  take  the  salmon,  as  they  ascend  the  rivers,  by  various 
contrivances.  They  construct  weirs  reaciiing  from  one  side  of  a  stream  to  the  other, 
with  openings,  througii  which  the  fish  pass  into  large  lateral  prisons  of  closely  woven 
wicker.  They  use  nets  in  the  bays  and  harbors,  when  the  salmon,  pursuing  anchovies 
and  herrings,  run  into  the  net,  and  are  caught,  and  tlius  immense  numbers  are  taken. 
They  construct  rude  scaffolds  or  stages  of  wood  among  the  holders  on  the  sides  of  large 
rivers,  on  each  of  which  many  Indian  fishers  await  the  salmon,  with  small  nets  fastened 
to  handles,  40  or  50  ft.  in  length.  Thirty  salmon  an  hour  is  not  an  unusual  take  for  two 
Indians  to  land  on  a  stage.  Another  and  more  curious  method,  practiced  at  falls,  is  by 
means  of  great  wicker  hampers,  about  30  ft.  in  circumference,  and  12  ft.  in  depth.  To 
make  these  available,  huge  trees  are  cut  down,  lopped  clear  of  their  branches,  and 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  where  they  are  fastened  so  that  the  smaller  ends  over- 
hang the  foaming  water.  To  these  the  Avicker  baskets  are  suspended,  where  the  salmoi 
generally  leap  in  their  attempt  to  clear  the  falls;  and  in  each  basket  two  naked  Indians 
are  stationed  all  day,  frequent  relaj's  being  necessary,  as  they  are  under  a  heavy  fall  of 
water.  As  the  salmon  fall  into  the  basket,  the  Indians  catch  them  under  the  gills,  kill 
them  with  a  club,  and  fling  them  on  the  rocks.  Mr.  Lord  says:  "I  have  known  800 
salmon  landed  from  one  basket  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  varying  in  weight  from  20 
to  75  lbs."  The  salmon  and  trout  of  these  regions  have  already  been  made  in  some  small 
measure  available  for  the  markets  of  the  more  densely  peopled  parts  of  the  world. 

SALM-SALM,  Felix,  Prince,  1828-70;  b.  Austria;  commanded  a  U.  S.  regiment 

during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  rose  to  be  brig. gen.     He  went  to  Mexico  at  the  end 

of  the  war,  was  one  of  Maximilian's  aids-de-camp,  and  chief  of  his  household,  and  was 

"taken  prisoner  with  him  at  Queretaro;  but  was  soon  released.     He  joined  the  Prussian 

army,  and  was  killed  at  Gravelotte. 

SALNAVE,  Sylvain,  1832-70 ;b.  Hayti;  entered  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  capt.  and  was  prominent  in  the  revolution  of  Geffrard,  by  which  Soulouque 
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(q.v.)  was  ovortlirown.  Considering  hiincclf  poorly  rewarded  for  liis  services  in  the 
revolution  aiui  in  repuL^ing  tlic  Spauisli  invasion;  lie  organized  a  eounter-revolution, 
and  in  1867  drove  Gellrard  from  the  state.  In  180!)  Doniiniiiue  and  Saget  headed 
a  third  successful  revolution  and  Sahiave  was  put  to  death  at  Port-au-Prince,  Jan.  10, 
1880. 

SALOMON,  .JoiiANN  Pkter,  an  eminent  musician,  violin-player,  and  composer,  b, 
at  Bdim  in  IT-l.").  "When  young,  he  was  aitaehed  to  the  service  of  prince  Henry  of  Prua- 
sia,  for  whom  he  composed  several  operas.  In  1781  he  visited  Paris,  and  afterward 
London,  wlierc  he  met  with  so  warm  a  reception  that  he  was  induced  to  settle  there. 
His  series  of  sul)scription  concerts  in  London,  in  171)0,  form  an  era  in  the  history  of 
music,  in  so  far  as  they  led  to  the  ]iroduction  of  Haydn's  twelve  granilest  symphonies, 
known  as  the  (Salomon  set.  In  18U0  Salomon  retired  from  public  life,  but  continued  to 
compose  songs,  glees,  and  violin  solos  and  concertos.  He  died  in  1815,  and  was  interred 
iu  Westminster  abbey. 

SALOMOXS,  Sir  David,  1797-1878;  b.  London;  a  banlcer  of  Jewish  parentage,  by 
special  act  of  parliament  made  sherilT  of  London  and  Middlesex  co.  1885,  high  sheriff  of 
Kent  1839-40,  elected  alderman  1885-44.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  "on  the  faith  of 
a  Christian,"  and  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  He  l)ecame  a  barrister  in  1849,  and 
was  elected  lord  mayor  of  London  1855-50.  He  was  the  tirst  English  magistrate  of 
Jewish  parentage.  He  was  4  times  elected  ]M.P.  for  Greenwich,  but  on  account  of  his 
peculiar  ideas  in  relation  to  the  oath  he  was  ruled  out  until  1859,  when  its  form  received 
amoditication  allowing  an  Israelite  to  assume  it.  He  was  deputy  lieut.  for  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Middlesex,  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1869.  He  published  A  Befeme  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  several  pamphlets  on  religious  disabilities,  persecutions  of  the 
Jews,  currenc}'',  corn-laws,  etc. 

SALO  XA.     See  Spalato,  ante. 

SALONICA,  or  Saloni'ki  (auc.  Thessahnica,  Turk.  Sekmik),  at.  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  and,  next  to  Constantinople,  the  greatest  emporium 
of  commerce  iu  the  empire,  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Saloniki,  and  rises  from 
the  shore  along  the  face  of  a  hill.  The  city  is  inclosed  by  white  walls,  partly 
ancient  and  partly  mediaeval,  about  tive  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  cypresses 
and  other  evergreens.  As  seen  from  the  sea.  it  presents  a  bright  and  beautiful 
appearance;  but  its  internal  aspect  is  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  principal 
buildings  are  mosques,  most  of  which  were  previously  Christian  churches.  The  Cititdcl, 
called  by  the  Turks  Vedi-Kuleh,  or  "  the  Seven  Towers,"  is  the  ancient  Acropoljr? 
within  it  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch  belonging  to  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Other  relics  of  antiquity  are  the  Propybeuiu  of  the  hippodrome,  a  magniii- 
cent  Corinthian  colonnade  of  live  pillars;  the  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus,  erected  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi  (now  forming  the  gate  of  Vardar  or  Vardari);  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine,  etc.  Salonica  exports  the  corn,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  bees-wax,  and  silk  of 
Macedonia.  Salonica  is  connected  by  railway  with  Uskub,  nearly  100  m.  inland.  I:i 
1874,  1684  vessels  of  584,835  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop.  70,000,  of  whom. 
30,000  are  Turks,  20,000  Greeks,  and  20,000  Jeu^. 

Salonica  was  at  first  called  Therma,  under  which  designation  it  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  march  of  Xerxes  through  Greece.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander  about 
315  B.C.,  who  probably  named  it  Thessalonica  in  honor  of  his  wife;  and  during  tho 
Rouian-Mac.-edonian  wars,  it  figures  as  the  principal  station  of  the  Macedonian  fleet. 
After  the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  its  prosjjerity  rapidly  increased,  and  for  three  centuries 
it  was  the  tirst  city  in  Greece.  It  was  early  the  .seat  of  a  Christian  church.  During  tlie 
barbarian  invasions,  it  proved  the  great  ))ul\vark  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  was  thrice 
taken  in  the  middle  ages — tirst,  by  the  Saracens  in  904;  secondly,  by  the  Sicilian  Nor- 
mans in  1185;  and  thirdly,  by  the  Turks  under  Ainurath  II.  iu  1480. 

SALOOP'.     See  Sassab'ras.     . 

SALOP.     See  Shkopsiiire. 

SAL  PA,  a  genus  of  mollusca,  of  the  division  tiinicnta,  in  which  tliere  is  no  shell,  but 
a  lei^lhiry  tunic  with  two  apertures;  the  type  of  the  i-AmWy  salpidw,  Avhich  float  in  the 
'sea,  and  have  the  tunic  transparent  and  elongated.  They  are  allied  Xo  Ufiddia  {i{.\.), 
altliougli  not  fixed  like  them,  and  have  two  openings,  tlirough  the  hinder  of  which  the 
water  enters,  and  is  expelled  through  the  anterior  by  a  regidar  contraction  of  the  mantle,  so 
thai  tlie  animal  is  impelled  through  the  water  in  a  backward  direction,  without  any  appa- 
rent voluntary  action.  The  salpin  are  sometimes  solitary,  and  sometimes  united  in  long 
chains,  those  in  chains  having  the  contractions  of  the  individuals  simultaneous;  but  the 
solitary  sdljm  appear  to  l)e  the  parents  of  those  Avhich  arc  in  chains,  and  they  in  turn 
give  liirth  to  solitary  individuals  very  different  from  themselves.  Tln^  whole  texture  is 
very  delicate,  so  that  the  animal  is  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  discerned,  except  from  its 
iridescent  hues  in  the  sunshine,  which  make  chains  of  salpa\  when  very  numerous,  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  surface  of  the  threat  deep  in  tropical  regions.  TTlie  orifices  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  not  near  together,  as  in  axcidia,  but.  at  opposite  extremities  of 
the  body.  The  branchial  chamber  of  dxcidio.  is  represented  by  a  wide  membranous 
canal,  traversed  by  a  long  vascular  ribbon,  which  is  continually  exposed  to  the  water 
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that  passes  through  the  canal.     The  mlpcp  united  in  chains  have  no  organic  connection, 
but  apparenllj'^  adhere  together  by  Uttle  suckers. 

SAL  PRITNELLE.     See  yiTER. 

SALSETTE  (native  'aame  Sd-shti).  an  islaml  on  the  tt.  coast  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  lies  immediately  n.  of  Bombay,  with  -u-hich  it  is  connected  ._%  a 
long  peninsula,  "nd  by  an  artiticial  embankment  called  Ziou's  causeway.  It  is  18  m. 
long,  and  11  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  Pop.  about  50,000.  It  is  beautiful,  picturesque, 
and  densel}'  wooded,  is  diversified  by  mountain  and  bill,  and  contains  many  fertile 
tracts.  Sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  are  grown.  Thanah,  the  chief  town, 
stands  on  the  e.  coast,  20  m.  n.n.w.  of  Bombay  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  railway, 
which,  after  traversing  the  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  crosses  to  the  continent  half 
a  mile  to  the  s.  of  this  town.  Pop.  about  12,000.  A  number  of  remarkable  caves,  called 
the  caves  of  Kanhari  or  Kenery,  are  found  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  5  m.w.  of  Thanah. 
They  are  nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  are  all  excavated  in  the  face  of  a  single  hill,  and 
contain  elaborate  carving.  The  caves  are  in  six  stories,  on  the  ledges  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  stories  are  connected  hy  stairs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  cave  first  approached  con- 
sists of  three  chambers,  one  unfinished,  and  dates  from  the  9th  or  10th  c.  a.d.  ;  it  con- 
tains no  figures  or  carvings.  The  other  caves  contain  numerous  carved  representations 
of  Buddha,  many  of  them  of  colossal  size.  Relics  and  inscriptions  are  also  found.  There 
are  caves  in  several  localities  of  the  island  besides  those  at  Kanhari — e.g.,  those  of  Mont- 
pezir,  Magatani,  and  Jageshwar.  The  caves  are  frequently  the  haunts  of  serpents  and 
tigers.  On  the  n.,  on  the  coast,  is  the  small  watering-place  of  Ghora  Bandar,  which  has 
been  designated  the  Montpelier  of  Bombay.  The  fort  of  Thanah  and  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette were  talcen  by  the  English  in  1774. 

SALSIFY,  or  Salsafy.  Trayopogoii  j^'^fi'ifoU'is,  a  biennial  plant  growing  in  meadows 
throughout  Europe,  not  common,  and  perhaps  not  truly  indigenous  in  Britain;  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carrot,  and 
is  very  delicate  and  pleasant,  with  a  flavor  resembling  asparagus  or  scorzonera.  The 
root  is  long  and  tapering,  and  in  cultivation  white  and  fleshy,  with  much  white  milky 
juice;  the  stem  3  to  4  ft.  high,  with  smooth  and  glaucous  leaves,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  leek;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dull  purple  color.  The  seed  of  salsify  is  sown  ia 
spring,  and  the  root  is  ready  for  use  in  winter.  In  the  following  spring,  when  the  flower- 
stalks  are  thrown  up,  they  are  used  like  asparagus.  Owing  to  a  peculiar  mode  in  which, 
the  roots  are  sometimes  dressed,  so  as  to  have  a  flavor  somewhat  like  that  of  oysters,  sal- 
sify is  sometimes  popularly  called  ihe  oyster  plant. — The  genus  traf/opogonhe\ongs  to  the 
natural  order  compositfv,  sub-order  cichovaceir,  and  is  distinguished  hx  one  row  of  eight 
to  ten  bracts  united  at  the  base,  a  punctured  receptacle,  feathery  pappus,  and  striated 
achenia  with  long  beak, — The  Purple  Goat's  Beard  (7'.  pvnten><is),  a  native  of  Britain, 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  England  for  its  roots,  which  are  similar  in  quality  to  salsify. 

SALT.  Sec  SoDirM.  Common  salt  is  either  procured  in  the  solid  crystalline  state 
called  rock-salt  (q.v.),  as  a  natural  brine  from  wells  or  springs,  or  by  the  evaporation  of 
sea-water.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  o])tained  by  mining,  often  at  great  depths,  as  at  Xorth- 
wich  in  Cheshire:  at  Salzburg,  Madgeburg,  Berchtesgaden.  and  Wimpfen  in  Germany; 
Cracow  in  Poland;  in  the  Punjab  And  otiier  parts  of  the  world. 

Rock-salt  almost  always  contains  impurities,  and  therefore  is  dissolved  in  water,  ana 
the  insoluble  matters  mixed  with  it  are  deposited  at  the  bottom.  The  brine  is  then 
drawn  off  and  evaporated  by  artificial  heat  in  large  iron  pans. 

Natural  brine  is  obtained  at  Droitwich  and  Stoke,  in  Worcestershire,  and  Nantwich 
in  Chesiiire.  At  Droitwich  the  shaft  is  only  sunk  175  ft.,  and  the  brine  rises  to  the  sur- 
face and  overflows  if  not  pumped.  There  are.  however,  reservoirs  made  for  it.  into 
which  it  is  pumped,  and  from  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  various  works,  which  are 
little  more  than  large  sheds,  with  numerous  openings  in  their  njofs  to  allow  the  steam 
free  egress.  Flues  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  floors,  and  on  these  rest  the  iroa 
evaporating-pans,  which  are  about  65  ft.  long  by  25  broad,  and  about  18  in.  in  depth. 
lu  other  i^laces  very  deep  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  the  brine  requires  to  be  pumped, 
from  a  great  depth.  The  flues  heat  the  brine  nearly  to  boiling-point,  and  as  a  large 
surface  is  exposed,  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  and  the  ciystals  are  small,  as  in  the 
fine  table-salt.  If,  however,  the  heat  is  more  gentle,  the  salt  is  coarser,  and  is  fit  for 
curing  meat,  fish,  etc. ;  and  when  very  slow,  a  much  coarser  kind,  called  bay-salt,  is  pro- 
duced. Salt  is  obtained  from  sea-water  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  is  effected 
by  simph"  evaporating  it  in  brine-pits  or  shallow  square  pools,  dug  on  the  shore  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  evaporation  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  the  liquid  assumes  a 
reddish  color;  a  pellicle  of  salt  forms  on  its  surface,  which  soon  breaks  and  sinks  dow-n, 
to  be  followed  by  another;  and  the  crystallization  then  proceeds  rapidly.  When  com- 
plete, the  salt  is  removed  to  sheds  open  at  the  sides,  and  then  piled  in  heaps,  in  order 
that  the  chloride  of  magnesium  may  be  removed.  This  is  very  ea.sy,  for  as  it  is 
e:itremely  deliquescent,  if  liquefies  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  runs  out.  The 
salt  is  then  redissolved  and  crystallized,  if  great  fineness  is  required. 

SALT  {ante),  sodium  chloride — chemical  symbol,  NaCl — an  essential  constituent  of 
food,  the  use   of  which  dates  from   the  earliest  ages.     The  Romans  are  thought  to 
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have  boon  flic  first  to  manufacture  it.  Many  ancient  pliilosopliers  treat  of  it  scientific- 
ally, but  (lu-  correct  iiew  o/  its  coni])osifion  as  the  cliloritle  of  sodium  is  of  quite  receut 
oiigin,  sir  llunipiirey  Davy  having  first  expcrimentiilly  demonstrated  it  in  1810.  Salt 
is  uresent  in  every  part  of  the  huiuau  frame,  organized  in  the  solids  and  dissolved  in  the 
Xhiids.  Hesides  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  immense  quantities  are  consumed  in  the 
]  -eserN'ation  of  meats,  etc.,  and  for  other  induslrial  purposes.  'i"he  annuid  rate  of  con 
)■  iinption  varies  in  diirerenl  countries,  being  estimated  at  50  lbs.  U)V  each  person  in  the 
Tailed  States,  while  in  Great  Ihitain  it  is  22  lbs.,  and  in  France  only  15  lbs.  The  salt  of 
ionunerce  may  be  roughly  cla.>5sed  under  two  general  heads,  thut  which  is  found  in  its 
crystalline  stale  in  depo.silsof  rock-.salt,  and  that  which  is  produced  by  the  evai)oration  and 
puriticaiion  of  salt  brines.  De])osits  of  rock-salt  aie  not  confined  to  any  one  scries  of 
strata,  but  apjiear  at  various  depths  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  in  nearly  every  geologi- 
c;d  horizon.  Thus  the  great  English  deposits  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  as  well  as 
the  deposits  in  France  and  Germany,  occur  in  ditfereut  members  of  the  triassic  group; 
the  mines  of  Wieliztka  in  Austrian  Galicia,  those  at  the  ba.se  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, tho.se  in  Tuscany  and  Sicily,  belong  in  the  tertiary;  in  the  Austrian  Alps  deposits 
exist  in  the  oolitic  limestone;  and  in  other  places  they  occur  in  the  carboniferous  and 
even  in  the  Silurian  strata.  The  deposits  in  Petit  Anse  island,  Vermilion  bay.  La.,  are 
only  from  16  to  18  ft.  below  the  surface,  while  those  in  Ontario,  Canada,  lie  at  a  depth 
of  fully  800  feet.  Very  liJle  rock-salt,  as  such,  is  used  either  in  England  or  in  the 
United"  States,  the  large  quantities  mined  in  the  former  country  being  mostly  exported. 
Hut  tile  deposits  of  rock-salt  are  usually  turned  into  artificaal  brines  by  dissolution  in 
wtiter  while  still  in  the  mines,  and  the  product  of  these  brines  furnishes  much  of  the  salt 
that  is  used  in  England.  The  natural  brines  must,  of  course,  include  the  sea-water 
"which  is  largely  depended  upon  in  South  and  Central  America,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  southern  Europe.  Very  little  salt  is  made  from  sea-water  in  the  United  States — not 
more  tlian  400,000  bush,  annually.  The  natural  brines  proper  are  the  salt  springs  and 
Avells  which  result  from  the  accidental  dissolution  of  rock-.salt  deposits  by  passing  cur- 
rents of  water.  ^Jliese  are  found  with  more  or  less  frequenc}'  in  almost  every  coiinlry; 
they  abound  in  England,  in  northern  Italy,  in  Prussia,  and  especially  in  Russia.  Salt 
lakes  also  are  frequent  in  the  latter  country,  but  in  the  Great  Salt  lake  in  Utah  the  United 
States  possesses  the  largest  known  iidand  body  of  salt  water. 

Manufacture. — The  coarser  cjualities  of  salt  are  mostly  made  from  sea-water  or  from 
brines  by  a  natural  process  of  evaporation,  although  they  consist  sometimes  of  rock-salt 
ground  to  a  suitable  size.  Along  the  shores  of  the  JMediterranean  the  evaporation  is 
elFected  by  exposing  the  sea-water  in  shallow  basins  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  In 
Kussia,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  countries,  salt  is  obtained  by  freezing  sea-water  in 
large  reservoirs.  As  the  ice  no  formed  is  nearly  pure,  repeated  congelations  leave  the 
mother«liquor  more  and  more  imjuegnated  with  salt,  and  the  residuum  is  finally  boiled 
down.  In  New  York,  Kansas,  JMichigan,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  there  are  many 
mamifactories  of  coarse  salt  from  the  natural  brines.  By  mere  exposure  in  a  series  o'f 
shallow  wooden  vats,  protected  from  the  rain  by  movable  covers,  the  liquid  is  first  freed 
from  its  principal  impurities,  and  then  evaporated  by  solar  heat— the  coarsesalt  so  obtained 
being  largelv  used  in  the  ])reservation  of  meat  and  fish.  The  most  important  of  these 
establishments  is  at  Onondaira,  N.  Y.,  where  the  finer  grades  of  salt  are  also  made. 
These  finer  qualities  of  salt,  often  known  as  boiled  salt,  result  from  the  application  of 
artificial  heat  to  the  brines.  In  many  cases,  however,  and  especially  when  the  brines 
are  weak  and  diluted,  thev  a're  submitted  to  a  preliminary  process  of  evaporation  in  the 
air.  which  not  onlv  concentrates  the  liquid,  but  frees  it  from  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
ferrous  carbonates"  with  which  it  is  frequently  impregnated.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
wooden  vats  alreadv  mentioned,  though  a  favorite  process,  superseding  ah  others  in 
Europe,  consists  in  "pumping  the  liquor  up  to  a  high  reservoir  and  thence  allowing  it  to 
trickle  down  tlirough  bimdles  of  thorn  or  brush  built  up  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  the  great 
amount  of  surface  thus  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun  causing  very  rapid  evajwration. 
This  preliminarv  process  is  Ciilled  "graduation."  After  the  liquor  has  been  sufficiently 
concentrated  the  separation  of  the  salt  is  effected  by  artificial  heat.  This  may  be  done 
in  various  wavs,  the  most  usual  being  tho.«c  known  as  the  kettle,  the  pan,  and  the  .steam 
processes.  The  first  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  is  practiced  especially  in  the 
Onondiiga  factories.  Some  50 or  60  hemisplierical  iron  kettles,  caiKible  of  holding  from 
120  to  150  gals.,  are  placed  in  a  double  row  along  a  connnon  flue,  heated  by  fire-places 
at  each  end.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  kettles  a  pan  with  a  long  handle  is  intro- 
duced, upon  which  are  collected  the  impurities  precipitated  during  the  process  of  con- 
centration. From  time  to  time  the  pan  is  r"moved  and  cleaned  until  the  salt  crystals 
begin  to  api)ear,  when  it  is  not  replaced.  After  the  salt  has  separated  it  is  washed  in 
the  n  inaiidng  pickle,  hung  in  baskets  over  the  kettles,  where  it  is  drained  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  emptied  into  the  store-rooms.  Here  it  remains  for  a  coujile  of  weeks — 
a  law  in  New  York  state  makes  a  two  weeks'  drying  in  the  store-room  obligatory — and 
is  then  ready  for  the  market.  The  pjui  process,  not  often  practiced  in  this  coimtry,  is  a 
favorite  in  England.  The  brine,  after  it  has  been  "graduated"  to  a  sufl[icient  specific 
gravity,  is  iilaced  in  large  shallow  iron  pans  called  the  "  forcheaters,"  where  it  is  boiled 
until  the  impurities  have  been  deposited,  and  then  when  it  has  almost  reached  the  satu- 
ration point  is  run  off  into  similar  pans  and  evaporated  to  dryness.     In  the  steam  pro 
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cess  tlie  graduated  brine  is  pLiced  in  wooden  vats  culled  settlers,  about  800  ft.  long,  8  ft. 
wide,  and  6  ft.  deep,  heated  by  means  of  a  number  of  4  in.  steam  pipes  passing  tbrougli 
them  from  cud  to  end.  The  impurities  liaving  been  deposited  in  the  settlers,  the  liquid 
is  drawn  into  other  vats  called  "  graiuers,"  of  the  same  length  and  width,  but  only  a  foot 
or  two  in  depth.  Tlie  salt  forms  very  rapidly,  and  is  lifted,  drained,  and  stored  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  kettle  process.  The  steam  process  is  used  in  various  places  in  tlie 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  Saginaw  valley  in  iVIichigan,  where  the  kettle  process 
is  also  practiced.  The  fineness  of  the  salt  in  all  cases  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  evaporation  is  conducted,  the  most  nipid  boiling  producing  the  finest  grained 
salt.  The  United  States  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  salt  manufactories;  no  less 
than  23  of  the  states  are  or  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  various 
grades  of  salt.  Of  these  New  York  and  Slichigan  are  the  chief.  The  former  state  has 
produced  as  much  as  9,053,874  bush,  in  a  single  year  (1862),  but  since  that  time  the  yield 
has  declined  and  does  not  now  average  800,000  bush,  a  year.  The  saline  springs  are 
principally  in  Onondaga  county,  in  the  towns  of  Syracuse,  Salina,  and  Geddes.  They 
are  the  property  of  the  state,  which  supplies  the  brine  to  manufacturers  and  receives  a 
royalty  of  one  cent  per  bushel.  The  salt  industries  of  Michigan  are  of  quite  recent  devel- 
ment,  although  as  early  as  1838  unsuccessful  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  state  authori- 
ties to  work  the  valuable  licks  and  springs.  In  1859,  prompted  by  the  offer  of  a  bounty 
of  10  cts.  a  bushel,  offered  by  the  legislature  for  salt  made  in  the  state,  a  company  was 
organized  in  East  Saginaw,  and  in  a  few  years  tlie  production  of  salt  had  reached  such 
expensive  proportions  as  to  largely  encroacli  upon  the  market  formerly  commanded  by 
New  York.  Nearly  700,000  bush,  are  now  made  yearly  in  Michigan.  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  have  each  of  them  at  different  periods  been  among  the  lead- 
ing states  in  the  union  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but  they  have  seriously  declined  of 
late  years.  In  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  the  New  England  states,  the  business 
has  become  unproductive;  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee  it  has  been  abandoned.  Some  of 
•the  western  states  and  territories,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  ayd  California, 
contain  important  saline  springs  and  lakes,  which  have  been  only  slightly  worked  as  yet, 
and  which  with  the  settlement  of  the  country  will  probably  be  fully  developed.  lu 
Louisiana  the  deposit  of  rock-salt  in  Petit  Anse  (see  Salt  Deposit  in  Louisiana) 
yields  about  100,000  bush,  annually.  The  demand  for  salt  in  the  United  States,  liow- 
ever,  is  still  largely  supplied  b}'  importation,  especially  from  Canada,  the  annual  con- 
sumption being  placed  at  nearly  40,000,000  bush.,  and  only  about  one- half  of  that 
amount  is  of  home  production. 

Agricultural  uses. — These  arc  two-fold:  first,  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  and  second,  as 
a  necessary  article  of  food  for  farm  stock.  Salt  can  be  only  sparingly  used  as  a  manure; 
its  effects  depend  so  much  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  crops,  but  also  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  that  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  person  it  is  liable  to  do  more  harm 
tlian  good.  In  the  rice  fields  of  the  east  sea-water  is  said  to  have  been  used  from  a 
very  early  antiquity  with  beneficial  results.  In  sandy  soils,  especially  in  those  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  mangold-wurtzel,  the  English  farmers  have  found  salt  very  successful 
and  it  is  also  recommended  as  a  top-dressing  in  pasture-lands,  checking  the  rank  growth 
of  the  grass,  but  greatly  increasing  its  quality  and  succulence.  Used  in  connection  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  proportions  of  two  parts  of  salt  to  one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  latter  manure  are  largely  increased.  On  stiff  soils,  however,  salt 
is  practically  inoperative,  and  in  many  cases  where  its  use  has  beeu  recommended,  as  in 
the  growth  of  cereals,  cabbage,  etc.,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  benefit. 
As  an  essential  portion  of  the  food  of  live  stock  salt  is  a  necessity  upon  every  farm. 
Animals  which  are  subject  to  lively  exercise  during  the  day  are  especially  dependent 
upon  salt  for  their  health,  and  instances  are  rot  uncommon  where  beasts  of  burden  have 
(Ked  for  want  of  it.  Milch  cows,  it  is  well  known,  need  a  daily  allowance  of  salt  in  order 
to  preserve  the  sweetness  of  tlieir  milk,  and  the  quality  of  the  fieece  of  sheep  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  their  obtaining  a  sufficient  measure  of  salt.  A  custom  practiced 
by  many  farmers,  which  may  be  generally  recommended,  is  that  of  keeping  a  stock  of 
salt  in  the  corner  of  a  pasturage  to  which  ready  access  is  had  by  the  cattle,  there  being 
no  danger  of  their  eating  more  than  nature  requires,  except  in  cases  where  it  had  pre- 
viously been  denied  tliem  for  an  undue  length  of  time. 

Industrial  nscs. — It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  salt 
consumed  in  this  country  is  used  in  the  packing  and  preserving  of  meats  and  fish,  and 
tlie  preservation  of  the  products  of  tiie  dairy.  In  tiie  case  of  beef  and  pork  a  small  por- 
tion of  saltpeter  is  often  added  to  the  salt,  which  withdraws  the  moisture  from  the  meat. 
Sugar  is  also  used  in  connection  with  salt  in  the  curing  of  hams.  For  dairy  purposes 
none  but  the  finest  grades  of  salt  shotdd  be  used;  in  the  packing  of  beef  and  pork  the 
coarser  kinds  are  the  best.  It  lias  often  been  suggested  that  salt  might  be  employed 
advantageously  in  the  seasoning  of  timber,  but  experience  teaches  that  timber  so  sea- 
soned is  liable  to  contract  moisture,  with  all  the  attendant  evils  of  warping  and  increas- 
ing in  bulk  and  in  weight.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  wood-work  constantly  exposed  to 
water,  as  in  the  joints  and  intersections  of  ships,  this  objection  does  not  hold,  and  the 
experiment  in  such  cases  has  often  been  tried  with  success.  In  refrigerating  mixtures 
salt  is  invaluable,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ice-cream  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
annually  consumed.    As  salt  is  the  source  from  which  soda  is  derived,  it  is  really  the 
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basis  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  glass.  In  the  United  States,  however,  very  little 
salt  is  couvcrtod  into  soda,  the  latter  article  being  principally  imported.  England  turns 
fully  one-halt' of  its  annual  production  of  salt  into  wula-ash.  Oilier  cheniicul  products 
of  salt  are  the  chlorine  used  in  the  bleacheries  and  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid — the 
latter  being  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  soda. 

SALT,  Sir  Titus,  180;3-76;  b.  England;  educated  at  Waketield;  began  business  as  a 
woolen  manufacUu-er  at  Bradford,  1834;  founded  in  1853  near  Shipley  on  the  river  Aire 
a  manufacturing  village,  called  Saltaire.  The  factory  works  cover  about  20  acres,  and 
there  are  1000  convenient  dwellings  for  the  operatives.  He  was  mayor  of  Bradford; 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  a  member  of  parliament  for  Bradford  1859-61; 
made  a  baronet  in  1869.  He  was  the  head  of  the  mercantile  house  of  Titus  Salt,  Sous 
and  Co.  and  liberally  aided  several  benevolent  institutions,  schools,  and  libraries.  He 
was  remarkable  fur  liis  care  for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  his  great  host  of  work- 
people. 

SALTA,  a  province  in  the  n.w.  of  the  Argentine  republic,  bounded  by  Bolivia, 
Santiago,  Catamarca,  Tucumau,  and  Jujuy;  50,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '69,  85,959.  It  is  drained 
by  the  San  Francisco,  Bennejo,  Juramento,  and  very  many  other  rivers.  The  sur- 
face is  moimlainous,  traversed  by  many  spurs  of  the  Andes,  some  peaks  of  which 
are  15,000  ft.  high.  The  soil  is  remarkably  productive;  and  among  the  many  exports 
are  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  wine,  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  Copper,  iron,  and  the  pre- 
cious hietals,  are  found. 

SALTA,  a  town  in  the  n.w.  of  the  Argentine  confederation,  capital  of  a  state  of  the 
same  name,  and  about  150  m.  distant  from  the  Araubanian  and  Bolivian  frontiers.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Salado,  at  the  height  of  upward  of  3,900 
ft.  above  sea-level;  but  even  with  this  elevation  its  climate  is  unhealthy.  It  is  well 
built,  contains  a  number  of  good  editices,  and  about  11,000  inhabitants. 

SALT-CAKE  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  the  crude  sulphate  of  soda  made  from 
oil  of  vitriol  and  common  salt,  and  used  in  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

SALTCOATS,  a  seaport  on  the  flrtli  of  Clyde,  county  of  Ayr,  30  m.  s.s.w.  of  Glasgow. 
Though  its  shipping  trade  has  declined,  Saltcoats  is  a  thriving  place,  and  a  great  resort 
of  sea-batlieis.     Fine  sea- salt  is  manufactured.     Pop.  '71,  4,624. 

SALT  DEPOSIT  in  Louisiana,  a  remarkable  deposit  of  rock-salt  occurs  on 
Petit  (or  Petite)  Anse,  a  small  island  of  Iberia  parish,  La.,  lying  in  a  marsh  near  Vermil- 
ion bay  10  m.  s.  of  New  Iberia  in  lat.  29"  50'  n.,  long.  91°  55'  w.  Its  discovery  was 
accidentally  made  in  1861,  an  opportune  time  for  the  southern  confederacy,  as  almost 
their  entire  supply  of  salt  was  drawn  from  this  source  during  the  later  years  of  the  war. 
The  deposit  is  covered  by  a  mere  drift  mass  16  to  18  ft.  deep.  It  is  remarkably  pure 
and  so  far  as  mined  is  found  to  lie  in  one  solid  mass  without  split  or  cleavage.  Its 
dimensions  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  a  shaft  has  been  driven  through  it  to  the 
deptii  of  50  ft.  and  it  lias  been  tunneled  from  e.  to  w.  to  the  extent  of  about  150  yards 
wiihout  reaching  the  margin.  In  sinking  the  shaft  a  large  number  of  fossil  remains  of 
human  beings,  and  mastodons,  mammoths,  and  other  animals  were  found,  together  with 
pottery  ware  and  stone  implements.  Tlie  latter  also  are  strewn  in  great  profusion  over 
the  island,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  place  formerly  abounded  in  game,  attracted 
thither  probably  by  the  salt-licks,  and  was  consequently  a  favorite  hunting-ground,  but 
hunters  and  hunted  .seem  to  have  been  involved  in  a  common  catastrophe. 

SALTER,  William  D.,  1794-1869;  b.  N.  Y. ;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  1809; 
rose  Ihrough  successive  grades  to  capt.  1889;  was  commandant  at  the  Brooklyn  navy- 
yard  1856-59,  and  commodore  o;i  the  retired  list  1862.  In  1863-66  he  was  inspector  of 
vessels  of  war.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  served  on  the  Coiisfi!iit/07i  in  the  engagement 
with  77ic  GucrrUrc,  and  was  an  officer  of  approved  valor,  distinguished  for  gallant  ser- 
vices. 

SALTILLO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahiiila,  250  m.  w.s.w.  of  Mata- 
moias.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  a  publicsquare  and  fountain,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  blankets  and  ponchos.  Pop.  15,000.  Seven  m.  s.  is  Buc'ia  Vista, 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  there,  Feb.,  1847,  when  the  Mexican  forces  were  repulsed 
by  an  iid'erior  U.  S.  army. 

SALTING,  the  process  by  which  animal  and  vegetable  substances  arc  preserved  for 
food  liy  tliu  aid  of  common  salt.  This  is  either  done  by  rubbing  dry  salt  into  the  flesh  to 
be  preserved,  and  repealing  tlic  process  from  time  to  time,  until  it  has  absorbed  suthcient 
to  arrest  decomposition;  or  the  salt  is  licpietied  with  a  little  water,  and  made  into  biine, 
in  which  articles  are  placed  until  required  for  use,  when  a  little  soaking  and  washing 
removes  the  superfluous  salt.  Vegetables  are  only  salted  in  the  latter  way;  and  con- 
tinental nations  n.se  it  extensively  for  the  preservation  of  various  kinds  of  vegetable  food 
for  wuiter  consumption.  A  little  .sail jieter  is  often  added,  and  very  much  increases  the 
cfliciency  of  ihe  common  .salt.     See  Antiskptics,  Food. 

SALTIRE.  one  of  the  ordinaries  in  heraldry,  its  name  of  uncertain  etymology,  repre- 
senting a  bend-sinister  conjoined  with  a  bend-dexter,  or  a  cross  placed  transversely  like 
the  letter  X.     Like  the  other  ordinaries,  it  probably  originated,  as  Mr.  Planche  suggests, 
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in  the  clamps  and  braces  of  the  shield.  The  form  of  the  saltire  has  been  assigned  to  the 
cross  on  which  St.  Andrew  is  said  to  have  been  crucitied;  hence  the  frequency  of  tliis 
ordinary  in  Scotch  heraldry.  A  saltire  is  subject  to  tlie  variations  of  being  engrailed, 
iuvected,  etc.,  and  may  be  couped.  When  two  or  more  saltires  are  borne  in  a  shield,  they 
are  couped,  not  at  rigllt  angles,  but  horizontally;  and  as  they  are  alwaj's  so  treated,  it 
is  considered  superfluous  to  blazon  them  as  couped.  Charges  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
saltire  are  described  as  placed  saltireifayx,  or  in  mltire.  -The  former  term  is  more  prop- 
erly applied  to  two  long  charges,  as  swords  or  keys,  placed  across  one  another  (in 
which  case  the  rule  is,  that  tlie  sword  in  bend-sinister  should  be  uppermost,  unless 
otherwise  blazoned);  and  the  latter  to  live  charges  placed  two,  one,  and  two. 

SALT  LAKE,  a  co.  of  n.  Utah,  s.e.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  intersected  by  the  Jordan 
river,  and  traversed  in  the  e.  by  the  Wahsatch  mountains;  pop.  18,337;  sq.m.  1200. 
The  soil  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  is  naturally  barren,  but  is  made  fertile  by 
irrigation.  The  co.  is  crossed  by  several  railroads.  The  staples  are  wheat,  hay,  pota- 
toes, wool,  and  butter.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead;  manj-  manufactories, 
and  smelting  works,  flouring  and  saw-mills,  tanneries,  and  breweries. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  the  chief  town  and  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  ^Mormon  territory 
of  Utah,  is  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river  Jordan,  between  lake  Utah  and  Great  Salt  lake, 
20  m.  s.  of  the  latter,  and  4.350  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  650  m.  e.n.e.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  1100  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  settled  by  the  Mormons  (q.v.)  in  1847,  and 
contains  260  lots  of  ten  acres  each;  4  public  squares;  shaded  streets  128  ft.  wide,  through 
each  of  which  flows  a  stream  of  pure  water  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  10,000  ft. 
high,  from  which  the  gardens  are  irrigated.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  adobes,  or 
sun-dried  bricks,  each  wife  in  the  polygamic  families  having  a  separate  entrance.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  Mormon  temple,  the  tithinii-hou.se  or  treasurv,  and  the  social 
hall,  which  serves  for  ball-room  and  theater.     Pop.  in  1860,  8,236;  in  1870,  12,854. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  {ante),  capital  of  Salt  Lake  co.  and  of  Utah  territory,  at  the  base 
of  the  Wahsatch  mountains;  2  m.  e.  of  the  river  Jordan,  12  m.  s.e.  of  the  great  Salt 
lake.  It  was  laid  out  when  the  region  was  a  wilderness,  by  a  company  of  143  ^Mormons 
led  by  Brigham  Young;  pop.  in 'fo,  20,000.  The  site  of  the  city  covers  about  9.000 
acres,  only  a  quarter  of  which  is  occupied.  It  is  connected  by  the  Utah  Central  railroad' 
wilh  the  Unicni  and  Central  Pacific  railroads  at  Ogden,  36  miles.  The  city  is  divided 
into  20  wards,  in  almost  every  one  of  which  is  a  public  square.  The  city  is  lighted  by 
gas,  and  has  5  m.  of  .street  railroad.  It  contains  a  city  hall,  the  Mormon  tabernacle, 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Catholic  churches,  2  national 
banks,  a  savings  bank,  the  university  of  Deseret,  graded  schools,  a  public  library,  a 
museum,  several  newspapers,  and  two  monthly  periodicals.  The  Mormon  tabernacle, 
costing  $500,000,  accommodates  15,000  people,  and  has  an  immense  organ.  There  are 
many  halls  and  a  large  theater. 

SALTONSTALL,  Gurdon,  1666-1724;  b.  Mass;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1684; 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  (Congregational),  New  London,  1691;  Avas  prominent 
in  politics,  and  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1707,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  bequeathed  £1000  to  Harvard  college 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  j'oung  men  for  the  ministry. 

SALTOXSTALL,  Leyerett,  ll.d.,  1783-1845;  b.  Mass.;  studied  at  Phillips 
academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  1802;  commenced  practice  oi 
law  in  Salem  1805;  and  became  eminent  in  his  profession;  was  often  member  of  the 
legislature;  a  state  senator  in  1831;  mayor  of  Salem  1836-38;  m.ember  of  congress 
1838-43.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed i7«tonra?  Sketch  of  HavevMll;  also  of  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  He 
bexpieathed  most  of  his  library  to  Phillips  acaden.}-,  Exeter,  and  some  money  to  the 
library  of  Harvard  college. 

SALTOXSTALL,  Sir  Richard,  1586-1658;  b.  England;  nephew  of  sir  Richard, 
lord  mayor  of  London  in  1597;  the  ancestor  of  those  in  Xew  England  who  bear  that 
name,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  colony.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  with 
gov.  Winthrop  in  1630,  was  assistant-governor  that  j'ear,  and,  with  Mr.  Phillips,  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Watertown;  returned  to  England  in  1631,  wliere  he  continued 
the  friend  of  the  colony  and  a  patentee  of  Connecticut.  In  1651  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
ministers  Cotton  and  Wilson,  protesting  against  persecution  for  religious  opinions. 

SALTPETER    See  Xiter,  ante. 

SALT  RANGE,  or  KaIjAbagh  Motjxtatxs,  a  mountain  range  in  the  Punjab,  India, 
bes  in  an  e.  and  w.  direction,  in  lat.  32'  30' — 33''  20'.  The  range  rises  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Jhelum,  runs  w.  to  the  Indus,  and  after  affording  a  passage  to  the  river,  reappears 
on  its  w.  side,  and  pursues  the  same  direction  till  it  meets  with  the  Suleiman  mountains. 
The  Salt  range  is  about  200  m.  in  length,  and  varies  from  2,000  to  5,000  ft.  in  lieight. 
Its  appearance  is  exceedingly  bleak  and  barren ;  vegetation  is  seldom  met  with ;  there 
are  no  trees;  and  the  bold  and  bare  precipices  which  frequently  occur  give  to  the  range 
a  forbidding  aspect.  Rock  salt  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  so  pure  that 
after  being  pounded  it  is  read}'  for  use.  Alum,  iron  ore,  coal,  gypsum,  and  limestone 
abound;  gold-dust  is  washed  down  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  and  graphite  is  also  found. 
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SALT  OF  SATURN,  :vn  old  name  for  acotatc  of  lead. 

SALT  OK  SORREL,  tlic  coiniiion  iiiimo  for  biuoxulatc  of  potash. 

SALT,  SPIRITS  OF,  the  old  name  for  murialic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

SALTS,  SMELLING,  a  i)reparalion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  some  of  the  sweet- 
scented  volatile  oil.s,  use  as  a  restorative  by  persons  siifforing  from  faintuess.  The 
pungency  of  the  ammonia  is  ail  that  is  useful,  and  the  oils  are  a(hled  to  make  it  more 
agreeable.  Oils  of  lavender,  lemon,  cloves,  and  bergamot  arc  those  cliicHy  used.  The 
celebrated  Preston  smeliiiig-salts  aro  scented  with  oils  of  cloves  and  pimento.  The 
manufacture  of  ornamental  bottles  to  contain  this  preparation  is  an  iniporiaut  branch  of 
till'  glass  and  silversmith's  trades. 

SALTS,  THEORY  of.  Any  substance  which  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  a  base 
with  an  acid,  is  commonly  termed  a  ««/^.  The  base  is  in  most  cases  a  metallic  o.\ide, 
which  is  capable  of  uniting  with  an  acid,  and  of  more  or  less  completely  neutralizing  the 
distinctive  i)roperties  of  the  latter;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  base  is  nou-meiallic  and 
organic  in  its  nature,  as  in  tlie  case  of  anuuouia,  morphia,  quinia,  strychnia,  creatinine, 
etc. 

The  salts  derive  their  generic  name  from  comniou  salt,  now  known  as  chloride  of 
sodium,  but  till  tJie  time  of  Davy  regarded  as  a  compound  resulting  from  the  union  of 
hydrochloric  (or  as  it  was  then  termed,  muruitic)  acid  and  soda.  See  Sodium.  Davy, 
liowever,  showed  that  during  their  action  upon  each  other,  both  the  acid  and  the  alkali 
undergo  decomposition,  and  that  while  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
alkali  (N;iO)  fi"'-'  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  (HCl),  the  sodium  of  the  former  combines 
with  the  chlorine  of  the  hitter  to  form  chloride  of  sodium  (NaCl).  Hence,  strangely 
enough,  the  very  substance  from  which  the  salts  derive  their  name  as  a  class,  was  the 
means  of  overthrowing  the  old  idea  tliat  a  salt,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  must  result 
from  the  union  of  a  base  with  an  acid.  It  was  then  proposed  to  divide  salts  into  two 
classes — those  formed  by  the  union  of  a  base  with  an  oxyacid,  such  as  intrate  of  potash 
(KO.NOs),  formed  by  the  union  of  oxide  of  potassium  with  nitric  acid,  sulphate  of  soda 
(XaO.SOa),  carbonate  of  lime  (CaO,C'02),  etc.,  which  were  termed  o.tysalts;  while  the 
oi  her  class  consisted,  like  chloride  of  sodiom,  of  a  metal  combined  with  the  characteristic 
element  (chlorine,  iodixie,  bromine,  fluorine)  in  a  hydrogen  acid  or  hydrticid  (as,  for 
e.vample,  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  hydrobromic,  or  hydrofluoric  acid).  'Tke  salts  of  this 
second  class,  of  which  chloride  of  potassium  (KCl)  and  fluoride  of  calcium  (CaF)  may  be 
quoted  as  examples,  being  constructed  on  the  same  plan  or  typo  as  sea-salt,  were  termed 
hd'oid  salts  (q.v.),  from  the  Greek  word  hals,  the  sea.  Tlie  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  or 
fluorine,  which,  in  combination  with  a  metal,  forms  a  haloid  salt,  is  by  some  writers 
termed  a  salt-radical. 

••  The  great  resemblance  in  properties  between  the  two  classes  of  saline  compounds, 
the  haloid  and  oxysalts,  has  very  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that  both  might  possi- 
bly be  alike  constituted;  and  that  the  latter,  instead  of  being  considered  compounds  of 
an  oxide  and  an  acid,  miglii  with  greater  propriety  be  considered  to  contain  a  metal  in 
union  vvith  a  compound  salt-radical,  having  the  chemical  relations  of  chlorine  and  iodine. 
On  this  supposition,  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash  will  be  constituted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  chioride  of  potassium,  the  compound  radical  replacing  the  simple  one. 
01(1  View.  New  View 

K()-4-S03  K+SO4' 

K()4-N05  K  +  NOa 

Hydrafed  sulphuric  acid  will  be,  like  hydrochloric  acid,  '^.  hydride  of  a  salt-radical, 
il  4-  SO^.  When  the  latter  acts  upon  metallic  zinc,  the  hydrogen  is  simply  displaced^ 
and  the  metal  substituted.  No  decomposition  of  water  is  supposed  to  occur,  and  con- 
secjuent.ly  the  difliculty  of  the  old  hypothesis  is  at  an  end.  When  the  acid  is  poured  upon 
a  metallic  oxide,  the  same  reaction  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid;  water  and 
a  haloid  salt  are  pn)du(-ed.  All  acids  nuist  be,  in  fact,  hvdrogeu  acids;  and  all  salts 
jjaloid  salts,  with  eitiier  simple  or  compound  radicals."— Fownes's  Manual  of  ElemeiUaru 
0/tenmiri/,  yth  cd.  1863,  p.  269. 

This  view,  which  is  frequently  termed  the  binari/  iJieon/  of  salts,  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  Davy,  but  it  nmiained  for  many  years  nothing  more  than  (to  use;  tlie  words  of 
prof.  iMiller)  "an  elegant  hypothesis,"  till"  it  was  further^lhistrated  by  certain  of  Liebig's 
le-^earciies  in  orgaidc  chemistry,  and  till,  in  certain  special  cases,  it  received  direct  con- 
t.rmation  from  the  voltaic  res(!arches  of  Daniell  and  Miller,  who  found  tlial  when  a  cur- 
rent frojn  two  or  three  of  Grove's  cells  was  transmitted  through  fused  nitrate  of  silver 
(AgO.NOf,),  the  latter  was  resolved  into  crystals  of  silver  (Ag)  at  one  pole,  and  NOa 
(which  at  once  broke  up  into  red  fumes  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  free  oxyen)  at  the 
other.  '  .  »     / 

But  although  the  binary  theory  serves  to  explain  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  many 
cnemical  changes,  as,  for  example,  the  modifications  of  jihosphoric  acid  and  pliospliate 
uf  soda  (see  >iille.-"s  Iiu»r/anic  Chonistn/,  2d  ed.  1N60,  p.  333;  or  Galloway's  Second  Step 
IH  CItemistry,  186  i,  pp.  128-130),  there  are  many  objections  to  it,  and  it  "will  probably 
give  place  to  other  views  regarding  the  constitution  of  salts.  For  a  notice  of  thes(;  objec- 
Uous,  we  must  refer  to  the  above-mentioned  works  of  Miller  and  Galloway.     Some  of 
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our  most  eminent  chemists,  as,  for  example,  the  editors  of  Fownes's  Manual,  take  a 
more  hopeful  view.  According  to  Drs.  Bence  Jones  and  Hofmann,  "  the  general  appli- 
cation of  the  l)iuary  theor}'  still  presents  a  few  difficulties.  But  it  is  verj'  probable  that 
the  progress  ot  discovery  will  ultimately  lead  to  its  universal  adoption,  which  would 
greatly  simplify  many  parts  of  the  science." 

The  salts  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  mode  of  composition  into: 

1.  Neutral  or  Normal  tialtx;  2.  Acid  Salts;  and  3.  Basic  Salts.  Asalt  is  «(??ifrai  whicli 
is  composed  of  as  many  atoms  or  equivalents  of  the  acid  as  there  are  of  oxygen  in  the 
metallic  base.  If  the  base  is  a  protoxide,  or  contains  1  atom  of  oxygen,  1  atom  of  the 
acid  is  combined  with  it.  Sulphate  of  potash  (K0,S03),  nitrate  of  copper  (CuO.NOs), 
and  carbonate  of  potash  (IvO.OO^)  are  all  neutral  in  tlieir  composition,  each  consisting 
of  one  atom  of  the  acid  in  combination  with  one  atom  of  a  metallic  proloxide.  But  all 
these  salts  <ire  not  neutral,  if  we  judge  of  their  neutrality  by  their  exerting  no  action  on 
litmus  or  turmeric  ])aper,  for  while  the  first  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  the  second  exhibits 
an  acid,  and  tlie  third  an  alkaline  reaction;  and  hence  the  use  of  the  term  normal,  in 
preference  to  that  of  neutral,  as  applied  to  this  class,  has  been  judiciously  advocated  by 
Miller  and  otlua-  chemists.  If  the  base  is  a  sesquioxide,  three  atoms  of  the  acid  com- 
bine with  one  atom  of  the  base  to  form  a  neutral  or  normal  salt:  thu.s,  the  sulphates  of 
alumina  and  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  represented  by  tlie  formulae  AlnOs.-iSOs  and 
FesOsjSSOs;  and  as  these  salts  not  only  redden  litmus,  but  have  an  acid  taste,  the}'' 
afford  an  additional  reason  for  our  preference  to  the  term  normal  over  neutral  salts. 

Acid  Salts  are  generally  formed  by  dissolving  normal  salts  in  the  same  kind  of  acid 
which  they  contain,  l)y  which  means  a  new  salt  is  often  but  by  no  means  always  formed. 
Thus,  if  normal  sulphate  of  potash  (IvO.SOa)  be  dissolved  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  tablets 
of  a  new  and  strongly  acid  salt  will  appear  as  the  solulion  cools.  Tliese  crystals  consist 
of  bisuiphate  or  acid  sulphate  of  potash,  and  their  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  KO,HO,2803,  or  KO.SOs -f  HO.SOa,  in  which  the  atom  of  water  may  be 
regarded  as  acting  in  the  character  of  a  weak  base.  If  a  similar  experiuK'ut  is  made  pf 
dissolving  nitrate  of  potash  in  hot  nitric  acid, "no  new  salt  will  be  formed,  the  niter  crys- 
tallizing out  unchanged.  Why  some  acids  should  have  the  power  of  forming  acid  salts, 
and  others  should  not  possess  the  property,  is  unknown. 

In  Basic  Salts,  or  Sub-salts,  as  tliey  are  often  termed,  the  proportion  of  base  predomi- 
nates over  that  of  the  acid,  there  being  two  or  three  or  more  atoms  of  the  basic  oxide 
combined  with  one  atom  of  the  acid.  Thus  nitric  acid  forms  with  oxide  of  lead  not 
only  the  normal  salt,  PbO.NOj,  but  three  basic  salts— viz.,  2PbO,]N"06,  SPbO.NOs,  and 
GPbO.NOs.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  with  oxide  of  mercury  not  only  the  normal  salt, 
HgO.SOa,  but  the  basic  salt  commonly  known  as  turpeth  mineral,  and  represented  by  the 
formula  SHgO.SOa. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  salts  requiring  a  brief  notice— viz.,  the  Double  Salts.  Many 
neutral  salts  containing  the  same  acid,  but  different  bases,  may  be  made  to  combine  so 
as  to  form  salts  of  the  class  now  under  consideration.  Thus  sulpliate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  alumina  (both  of  which  are  neutral  sulphates)  by  combining,  give  rise  to  the 
double  salt  popularly  known  as  alum,  and  represented  by  the  formula  KO.SOa-f- 
AlaOs.uSOa  -^  24  Aq.  Similarly,  douV)le  salts  of  silicic  acid  are  of  common  occurrence. 
Thus  the  varieties  of  feldspar  are  double  silicates  of  alumina  with  potash,  soda,  litliia,  or 
lime,  but  most  commonly  with  potash,  and  they  may  be  represented  bv  the  general  for- 
mula MO.SiOo  +  AlaOs.SSiOj,  where  MO  stands  for  potash,  soda,  etc." 

The  salts  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  solid  bodies,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  crys- 
tallization, although  a  considerable  number  are  amorphous.  They  may  be  either  color- 
less or  colored.  When  a  colorless  acid  combines  with  a  colorless  base,  the  resulting  salt 
does  not  exhibit  color.  A  colored  base  combining  with  a  colorless  acid  transmits  its 
color  to  the  resulting  salts,  and  if  a  colored  acid  combine  with  a  colorless  base,  a  similar 
but  less  marked  result  ensues.  The  salts  usually  have  a  decided  taste,  which  is  usually 
dependent  on  the  base;  the  sulphites  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  their 
taste  resembles  that  of  the  acid.  They  are  variously  influenced  by  iiiah  temperatures: 
some  remain  unchanged;  while  otliers  volatilize,  fuse'  and  either  simply  lose  their  water 
of  crystallization,  or  become  decomposed.  Most  salts  ar3  soluble  in  water,  and  some, 
as,  for  example,  carbonate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  calcium,  have  so  strong  a  tendency 
to  dissolve  in  that  fluid  that  they  abstract  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  salts 
are_ termed  deliquescent.  As  a  general  rule,  hot  water  exerts  a  far  more  powerftd  solvent 
action  than  cold.  There  are,  however,  some  remarkable  e.xceotions  to  this  law.  Thus, 
the  solubility  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  very  nearly  the  same,  whatever  be 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  certain  salts  of  lime  are  more'soluble  in  cold  than  in 
hot  water. 

It  has  l)een  already  shovvn  that  an  atom  of  water  enters  into  the  composition  of  cer- 
tain salts  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  an  atom  of  potash  or  any  other  base.  Such  water 
is  termed  basic  loater,  and  is  an  integral  constituent  of  the  salt,' from  which  it  cannot  be 
expelled  by  an  ordinary  heat.  Tiiis  water  is  quite  distinct  from  the  7ratcr  of  cn/stallim- 
tion,  which  is  taken  up  by  many  salts  in  a  definite  quantity,  when  crystallizing  from 
water,  and  which  is  residily  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat  without  altering  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  salt.  Thecrj'stalline  form  of  salts  which  contain  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion is  much  influenced  by  the  proportion  in  which  the  latter  occurs.  Thus,  green 
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vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron)  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms  nnd  witli  two  different  pro- 
jiortioMs  ol  water  according  tu  the  tcinperalure  at  wliieh  the  sail  sei)arates  from  its  solu- 
tion. Tile  ninnl)er  of  ((juivaleuts  of  water  of  crystallization  may  vary  from  1  to  24, 
wiiicli  is  (he  highest  number  yet  observed.  In  order  to  distiiiguisli  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization from  water  acting  as  a  base,  we  characterize  it  by  the  .•symbol  Aq.  (from  the 
Latin  tuina.  water).  Tlie  ordinary  pliosphate  of  soda  is  represented  by  tlie  formula 
2Na(),il(>,F05  +  24  Aq.  Many  salts  wliicli  contain  water  of  crystallization  (for  exam- 
ple, sulphate  or  carbonate  of  soda)  give  olT  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  water  of  crj'stal- 
lizalion  in  a  dry  atmospiiere,  and  crumble  to  powder;  such  salts  are  said  to  efflcn-csce. 
Salts  which  contain  n(j  water  of  cry.'>tailizaiion  are  termed  (ui/n/i/raUK;  of  v.  hicli  niter 
(KO.jSOs)  is  an  example.  All  salts,  when  dissolved  in  water,  are  readily  decoii.ipo.sed  by 
tlie  elect I'ie  current,  the  ba.^e  going  to  the  negative,  and  the  acid  to  tlie  positive,  pole.  In 
consequence  of  this  result  the  acid  is  termed  the  electro  negative,  and  the  base  the 
electro-positive  constituent  of  the  salts.  When  a  haloid  salt  is  similarly  treated,  the 
halogen  (chlorine,  etc.)  is  separated  at  the  positive  pole,  while  the  metal  is-  liberated  at 
negative  pole. 

SALT  OF  TAETAR,  a  commercial  name  for  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  very  crude 
form. 

SALT  OF  TIN  is  the  term  employed  by  the  dyer  and  calico  printer  for  protochloride 
of  tin,  which  is  extensively  used  as  u  mordant,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deoxidizing  indigo 
and  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

SALT-WORT,  Salsola,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  chenopodiaccce,  having 
Lermaphrodite  tlowers,  with  5-parted  perianth,  and  a  transverse  appendage  at  the  base 
of  each  of  its  segments,  five  stamens  and  two  styles,  the  seed  with  a  simjiie  integument. 
The  species  are  numerous,  mosth-  natives  of  salt-marshes  and  sea-shores,  widely 
ditfused.  One  only.  Prickly  Salt-wokt  {S.  kah),  is  found  in  Britain.  It  has  herbace- 
ous ]n-ostrate  much-branched  stem.s,  awl-shaped  spine-pointed  leaves,  and  axiliaiy  soli- 
tary greenish  tlowers.  It  was  formerlj-  collected  in  considerable  (juantities  on  the 
•western  shores  of  Britain,  to  be  burned  tor  the  sake  of  the  soda  which  it  thus  yields. 
iS.  mtiva  is  the  chief  barilla  (q.v.)  plant  of  the  s.  of  Spain. 

SALTJTE  is  a  compliment  paid  in  the  navy  and  army,  when  a  royal  or  other  distin- 
guished personage  presents  himself,  when  squadrons  or  armed  bodies  meet,  when  olTi- 
cers  are  buried,  and  on  many  o'her  ceremonial  occasions.  There  are  several  modes  of 
saluting:  tiring  great  guns  and  small  arms,  dipping  colors,  flags,  and  topsails,  present- 
ing arms,  manning  the  yards,  cheering,  etc.  A  royal  salute  consists  in  the  firing  of  21 
great  guns;  in  the  lowering  by  ofticers  of  their  sword-points,  and  the  dipping  of  the 
colors.  Persons  of  less  elevated  rank,  entitled  to  be  saluted,  receive  le>s  extensive 
honors.  A  form  of  salute  of  more  frequent  occurrence  is  when  a  soldier  "presents  arms." 
The  various  foiTns  of  military  salute,  such  as  the  firing  of  guns,  lowering  swords,  and 
presenting  arms  alike  render  the  ship  or  soldier  so  doing  powerless  for  aggression.  They 
thus  symbolize  friendliness,  the  putting  of  yourself  in  the  power  of  the  person  saluted, 
submission. 

SATiUTE  (ante),  a  compliment  by  the  military  or  naval  authorities  to  a  ship  or  an 
officer,  etc.,  is  indicated  by  manning  the  yards,  firing  guns,  dipping  the  colors.  The 
national  U.  S.  salute  is  a  giln  for  every  slate;  21  guns  are  fired  for  the  president;  17  for 
the  vice  president;  15  for  cabinet  officers,  generals  in  command,  and  governor's  of  .states; 
13  for  maj. generals,  U.  S.  or  foreign  ambassadors;  11  for  brig.generals,  etc. 

SALUZZO,  an  episcopal  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Al])s,  22  m.  e.  of  mount  Yi.so.  It  is  a  fine  old  city,  and  contains  a  semi  Gothic 
cathedral  built  in  1480,  with  pillars  of  rare  marbles,  and  colossal  statues  exquisitely 
sculptured,  a  seminary  for  jiriests,  a  royal  college,  and  several  elementary  and  infant 
schools.  The  tower  of  the  Comnuine.  an  ancient  and  singular  building,  is  worthy  of 
notice:  also  the  abbey  of  Staffarda,  founded  in  1135  by  the  niaiquis  Tommaso  I.,  and  de- 
stroyed in  1341 ;  an  ancient  civic  palace,  and  the  old  castle,  formerly  tin;  iCMdenee  of  the 
marquises  of  S.iluz/.o,  now  a  penitentiary.  Its  products  are  grain,  hemp,  and  wine;  and 
its  manufactures  are  silk  fabrics,  iron  goods,  and  hats.     Pop.  of  town,  '71,  9,796. 

SALVAGE  (from  Lat.  HaJrarr.  to  save)  is  the  payment  due  by  the  owner  of  a  ship  or 
cargo  to  persons  who  may  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  it  from  extraordinary  danger 
— from  the  sea,  fire,  or  an  enemy.  The  propriety  of  this  allowance,  as  an  incentive  to  the 
.saving  of  life  and  property,  has  always  been  admitted:  and  though  the  correctness  of  the 
principle  which  allows  salvage  to  royal  ships  for  saving  ves.scls  of  their  own  nation  may 
be  questioned  on  the  grrtund  th:it  their  (lut,v  is  to  protect  such  ships  under  all  circum- 
stances, yot  it  admittedly  expe  lient  to  offer  a  fair  pecuniary  reward  as  an  additional 
incentive  to  wiiat  may  often  be  an  irksome  duty. 

Salvage  was  recognized  in  tlie  earliest  maritime  codes — as  in  the  laws  of  Bhodes, 
Oleron,  and  Wisby.  The  law  ot  England  divides  it  into  two  classes,  civil  and  hostile 
salvaire.  Civil mhagc  is  savins  a  vessel  or  her  cargo,  or  jiart  thereof,  from  the  pei'ils  of 
tiie  deep:  hostile  sal vnce  recovers  it  irom  an  enemy  or  pirate  after  capture.  No  propor- 
tion is  laid  down  in  civil  salvage,  as  generally  applicable.  Eacli  case  must  be  decided 
OH  its  own  merits,  the  ingredients  for  decision  being,  1st  the  degree  of  danger  incurred  by 
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tlie  salvors;  2d,  the  degree  of  peiil  in  which  the  property  rescued  stood;  3d,  the  degree 
of  skill,  labor,  and  time  evinced  in  the  salvage;  4ili,  the  value  and  nature  of  the  pvopertj'. 
Except  where  the  assistance  rendered  has  been  trilling,  the  salvage  usually  ranges  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  property  saved.  A  contract  to  render  a.-sistance  negatives  any 
claim  to  salvage  on  account  of  such  assistance.  A  pa.ssengor  can  only  claim  salvage  when, 
having  hud  the  opportunity,  while  tlie  danger  exi.sted,  of  quitting  the  ship,  he  vohmtarily 
remains  to  render  help.  A  ro3"al  ship  is  bound  to  aid  a  merchantman  in  distress;  but  it 
can  still  claim  salvage. 

When  the  parties  cannot  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  salvage,  the  admiralty  court 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  which  occurred  at  sea,  or  between  high  and  low  water 
mark.  The  rules  for  trying  salvage  cases  are  fixed  by  the  statute  IG  and  17  Yiut.  c.  131 
(1853). 

Hostile  sah-ixfje  is  fixed  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  160  (1803)  at  one-eight  the  value  of  the 
property  saved  for  royal  ships,  and  one-sixth  for  private  vessels,  f^hips  and  merchan- 
dise taken  from  pirates  pay  one-eight  as  salvage,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  19  (18:20). 

In  the  case  of  saving  a  vessel  belonging  to  ar.  allied  or  neutral  power,  reference  is 
made  in  awaiding  salvage  to  the  laws  of  such  power,  and  to  the  degree  of  reciprocity  it 
grants  to  British  vessels. 

SALVAGE  {ante),  in  maritime  law,  the  compensation  which  persons  are  entitled  to 
receive,  who  in  the  absence  of  any  obligation  making  it  their  legal  duty,  voluntarily  save 
a  ship  or  her  cargo  from  loss  by  peril  of  the  sea.  which  WiVj  be  culled  civil  salvage;  or 
recover  them  after  capture,  which  is  termed  military  salvage.  The  whole  subject  lies 
under  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  the  method  of  procedure  is  by  libel.  The  interest  of 
the  .salvors  is  not  joint,  but  several,  and  all  may  be  joined  in  a  libel.  The  salvage  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  reward  and  encouragement  for  courage  rather  tiian  as  a  pu^'uient  quantum 
meruit.  When  the  salvors  are  in  possession  liiey  have  a  certain  qnalitied  property  right 
in  the  ship,  which  does  not,  however,  extinguish  thut  of  the  owners.  Except  under  very 
unusual  circii:nstances  the  crew,  pilot,  officers,  and  passengers,  are  not  entitled  to  sal- 
vage; as  by  duty  and  interest  they  are  bound  to  do  what  lies  within  their  power.  But 
■where  the  seaman's  term  of  service  has  expired  or  the  sendees  necessary  are  entirely 
outside  his  ordinary  duty,  an  exception  is  made,  and  similar  exceptions  are  made  in  the 
other  cases.  Vessels  belonginp-  to  the  naval  force  of  a  country  are  bound  to  protect  from 
mutineers  ships  sailing  under  "the  same  flag,  and  are  not  entitled  to  salvage  for  such  ser- 
vices. Where  the  first  set  of  salvors  are  themselves  assisted  by  a  second  set  the  salvage 
is  divided  according  to  the  respectiv^e  merits  of  the  parties;  but  only  gr^at  peril  of  the 
first  set  can  justify  interference  on  the  part  of  the  second.  The  rule  is  that  only  those 
who  actually  participate  in  the  service  can  share  in  the  reward,  but  the  owners  of  the 
saving  ship  are  allowed  to  obtain  pay  both  for  stores  or  provisions  furnished  and  as 
salvage.  The  aniDuut  of  the  salvage  to  be  paid  is  not  fixed  either  by  common  law  or  by 
United  States  statutes,  and  the  proportion  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  d  luger  incurred 
and  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  That  mirititne  property  is  derelict  which  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  owners  with  no  intention  of  return  to  it.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  the  rule  that  the  salvage  on  derelict  property  should  be  one-half;  but 
all  that  can  now  be  claimed  is  that  hi^jher  salvage  will  ha  usually  decreed  in  derelict 
cases  than  where  an  intention  of  returning  is  clear.  Where  no  owner  appears  the  Eng- 
lish rule  was  that  the  property  should  be  turned  over  to  the  crown  by  the  lord  high 
admiral.  In  the  United  States  the  property  is  held  for  a  year  and  a  dav  and  then  givea 
up  to  the  finder.  Another  distinction  was"  formerly  made  between  articles  easily  saved, 
such  as  coin  or  jewelry,  and  bulky  things,  but  this  no  longer  exists.  While  'there  is 
no  absolute  law  regarding  the  distribution  of  salvage,  the  owners  usually  have  one-third, 
the  master  twice  as  much  as  the  mate,  the  mate  double  a  seaman's  share,  and  those  v\-ho 
navigate  the  saved  ship  into  port,  or  otherwise  take  the  gi-eater  risk.  doul)le  the  share  of 
those  who  remain  on  the  salvor  vessel.  A  claim  to  salvage  may  be  barred  by  a  contract, 
not  extorted  or  unconscionable,  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  the  aid  to  be  given.  In  such  case 
the  remedy  for  non-payment  is  at  common-law  and  not  at  adnuralty.  Another  bar  is 
the  existence  of  a  custom  of  rendering  assistance  among  vessels  of  the  same  class,  as  in 
the  steam  boat  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Theft  of  any  of  the  saved  property,  fraud, 
negligence,  or  gross  misconduct  of  any  kind  in  the  cure  of  the  property  also  acts  as  a  bar. 
Salvage  is  on  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  but  perhaps  not  on  mails.  Military  salvage  is 
given  where  a  vessel  is  recaptured  or  saved  from  pirates  or  a  public  enemy*  and  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  an  award  was  decreed  as  of  salvage,  to  parties  who,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  a  harbor  which  had  been  under  blockade,  enticed  blockade  runners  in  by  exhibit- 
ing the  usual  signals. 

SALVAXDY.  Xarcisse  Achtlle,  Comte  de.  1795-1 8o6;  b.  France;  entered  the 
army  in  1813.  He  was  master  of  requests  1819-21,  an  editor  of  the  Journal  den  Debats 
in  1824,  and  was  elected  to  the  academy,  in  1835.  He  was  twice  minister  of  public 
instruction,  and  in  1843  was  made  count,  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Turin.  He  pub- 
lished Ilixiorie  de  Pologne  avant  ct  sous  le  Roi  Jean  Sobieski,  and  other  works. 

SALVE  REGINA,  the  first  words  of  one  of  the  most  popular  prayers  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  It  forms  part  of  the  daily  oftice 
of  the  Roman  breviary,  and  is  recited  at  the  end  of  ''Lauds"  and  of  "Complin.""     But 
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it  is  still  more  in  use  as  a  prayer  of  private  devotion,  and  coneUides  witli  'in  earnest  and 
teniier  appeal  for  tlie  intercession  of  the  lilessed  Virgin  wilii  lier  iSon,  "  that  Ave  may  be 
made  worlny  of  the  i)ronuses  of  Clirist." 

SALVIA.     Sec  Sage,  ante. 

SALVI'NI,  ToMMAso,  b.  Italy,  1830;  a  celebrated  tragedian.  TTis  parents  were 
actors.  AVhen  quite  a  boy  he  showed  a  rare  talent  lor  acting,  and  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  tlie  great  Gustavo  Modena.  After  winning  lenown  in  juvenile  (hai'aetera, 
lie  joined  the  Uislori  troupe.  In  184!i  Salvinl  entered  tlie  army  of  Italian  indeiMiidence, 
and  received  several  metlals  in  recognition  of  Ills  services.  After  the  war  he  played  in 
the  Kdipn  of  ISicolini,  a  tragedy  written  expressly  for  hini,  and  achieved  a  great  success. 
lie  next  appeared  in  Altieri's  lS<iul,  and  tlien  all  Italy  declared  tliat  Modena's  mantle  had 
fallen  on  worthy  shoulders.  He  then  visited  Paris,  where  lie  played  Onmuuiiie,  Orcntes, 
Siiitl,  and  Othello,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  186.J  occurred  tlie  sixth 
centenary  of  Dante's  birthday,  and  tlie  four  greatest  Italian  actors,  Kistori,  Kossi, 
]Majeroni,  and  Salvini,  were  invited  to  perform  in  Silvio  Pellico's  Francesca  di  Riiiiirti. 
In  1S08  Salvini  visited  i\Iadn(l,  ami  in  1874  came  to  America,  whei'e  he  was  so  well 
received  that  he  returned  in  1880.  He  acted  in  Loudon  in  1875,  and  appeared  iu 
Bru.sscls  in  1877. 

SALVO  is  a  concentrated  fire  from  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pieces  of  artillery. 
Against  a  body  of  men,  a  salvo  is  generally  useless,  as  the  moral  effect  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  over  which  devastation  is  spread;  but  willi  fortilicatious,  the  case  is 
otherwise.  For  the  purpose  of  breacliing,  the  simultaneous  concussion  of  a  number  of 
cannon-balls  on  masonry,  or  even  earthwork,  prodaces  h  very  destructive  result.  At 
Almeida,  after  the  French  had  tired  a  few  salvos  of  65  guns,  the  castle  suidx:  in  a  shape- 
less mass.  The  effect  of  a  salvo  of  modern  arjillery,  with  its  enormous  steel  shot, 
against  iron-plated  ramparts,  has  never  yet  been  tried  iu  actual  war.  The  concentrated 
fire  of  a  ship's  broadside  forms  a  pow^erful  salvo. 

SALZBRUNN,  the  name  of  three  villages,  Neu,  Nieder,  and  Obeu  Sai.zcrunn,  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  37  m.  s.w.  of  Breslau.  The  villages  are  dull,  and  worthy  of  notice  only 
from  their  eight  mineral  springs  and  their  much-fretjuented  baths.  Abtnit  3,500,000 
bottles  of  alkalo-saliue  water  are  annually  exported.     Pop.  in  all,  from  3,000  to  3,000. 

SALZBURG,  a  crown  land  in  the  w.  cf  Austria,  bounded  on  the  w.  partly  by  Bavaria 
and  partly  by  the  Tyrol.  Area,  3,765  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  153,160.  The  principal  moun- 
tain-ranges are  the  Noric  Alps,  which  traverse  the  s.  of  Salzburg  from  w.  to  e.  and 
rise  in  tlie  Grossglockner  to  the  height  of  13,360  feet;  and  branches  of  the  Kha?tian 
Alps,  which  separate  the  Tyrol  from  Salburg  and  ramify  throughout  the  middle  dis- 
tricts of  the  latter,  rising  in  the  Ewiger  Schueeberg  to  9,580  feet.  Snow-fields  and 
glaciers  occur  in  the  more  elevated  regions.  The  chief  river,  the  Salza,  drains  the 
greater  part  of  the  crown-land.  Hows  first  e.,  then  n.,  and  is  147  m.  iu  length.  The 
«-limate  is  cold  and  variable,  but  healthy,  and  although,  of  the  whole  area,  2,000  sq.m. 
are  capable  of  bearing  crops,  this  crown-land  is  inferior  to  most  of  tlie  jirovinces  of  the 
monarchy  in  quantity  and  value  of  products.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  lun-ses  is  an 
important  branch  of  industry.  Salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantities,  especially  at  Halle 
(q.v.).     Sdzburg  is  the  capital. 

SALZBURG  (anc.  Juvavin),  perhaps  the  most  charmingly  situated  town  in  Germany, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  crown-land  of  the  same  name,  and  stands  on  both  banks, 
but  chiefly  on  the  left  ])ank,  of  the  Salza,  190  m.  w.s.w.  of  Vienna  by  railway.  Here 
the  river,  banked  on  both  sides  by  precipitous  crags,  rushes  through  what  seems  to  be  a 
natural  gateway,  and  f.ows  northward  to  its  junction  with  the  Inn.  The  picturesque 
situatiiin  of  the  city  is  thus  described  by  Wilkie:  "It  is  Edinburgh  castle  and  the  Old 
Town  brought  within  the  cliffs  of  the  Trosachs,  and  watered  by  a  river  like  the  Tay." 
The  heiiihts  on  either  bank  of  the  Salza  are  crowned  with  edifices.  That  or.  the  left, 
called  the  Monchsberg.  issunnounted  by  the  castle,  called  Ilohen-Salzburg,  an  irregular 
feudal  citadel  of  the  11th  c,  and,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  residence  of  tin;  arch- 
bishops of  Salzburg,  who  combined  the  dignity  of  jn-inces  of  the  German  empire  with 
their  ecclesiastical  rank.  The  castle  itself  is  now  dismantled,  but  still  serves  as  a 
barrack.  A  statue  of  Mozart  (q.v.)  adorns  one  of  the  squares.  Opposite  Monchsberg  is 
theCapuzinerberg,  with  a  convent.  The  cathedral,  a  large  and  beautiful  Italian  edifice, 
was  liuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  architectural  taste  of  the  arch- 
bishops has  adorned  the  city  with  many  beautiful  edifice^,  chiefiy  in  the  Italian  style. 
The  city  i-:  surrounded  ])y  walls,  here  and  there  dismantled,  and  the  bastions  are  for  the 
most  p:irt  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  numer- 
ous librari(;s,  museums,  and  educational  and  other  institutions,  among  which  is  an 
upper  irynuiasium.  and  the  Mozurtnim.  It  carries  on  manufactures  to  some  extent,  is  in 
communication  with  Vienna.  Munich,  and  Innspruck  by  railway,  and  has  a  considerabla 
tran-it-trade.     Pop.  '70,  14,615. 

SALZKAMMERGUT,  called  also  tl>e  AvufHan  Switzerland,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
distiiets  (if  l".uroi)e.  forms  the  s.w.  angle  of  the  crown-land  of  Austria  ol)  der  Enns, 
between  the  I'rown-lands  of  Salzburg  on  the  w.  and  Stvria  on  the  east.  Area,  349  sq.m. ; 
population,  18,000  of  whom  6,500  are  Protestants.      The    scenery  combines  in]  rare 
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beauty  the  usual  features  of  valley,  mountain,  and  lake.  The  vales  are  clothed  Avith  a 
rich  verdure,  and  are  studded  with  clumps  of  fruit  and  forest  trees;  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  beeches  and  oaks;  higlier  vip  with  pinesand  larches,  and  in  some  instances 
are  topped  with  everlasting  snow.  The  highest  peak,  Grosse  Priel,  readies  an  altitude 
of  7,931  feet.  Bui  the  district  derives  its  reputation  for  beauty  chiefly  from  its  lakes, 
the  largest  and  most  famous  of  which  are  the  Hailstadt  and  the  Traun,  or  Gmunden 
lakes.  The}'  are  bordered  with  loftj'  mountains,  wliich  rise  sheer  from  the  surface  of 
the  water;  and  their  pit-like  character,  and  the  strong  light  and  sliade  thrown  on  them 
from  the  mourtains,  combine  to  render  the  scenery,  of  which  they  form  the  center, 
unusually  sublime.  The  Hailstadt  and  TVaun  lakes  are  connected,  and  indeed  formed 
by  the  river  Traun.  Tlie  district  of  Salzkammergut  derives  its  name  from  tlie  s:dt  which 
is  obtained  in  enormous  quantities  from  its  springs  and  mines.  Salt  being  a  government 
monopoly  in  Austria,  the  works  are  under  the  management  of  the  Kammer,  oi^exchequer. 
From  0,000  to  7.000  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  salt-works,  and  the  amount 
annually  obtained  is  near  50,000  tons.  The  chief  .seats  of  the  salt-works  are  Ischl  (q.v.) 
and  Hailstadt.  Little  or  no  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  Salzkammergut  and  the 
Inliabitants  not  engaged  in  the  main  industry  of  the  district  are  engaged  in  cattle- 
breeding  and  in  the  timber  trade. 

SALZWEDEL,  a  small  manufacturing  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  54  m.  n.n.w.  of  ]Magde- 
burg,  on  the  Jeetze.  It  carries  on  sugar-refining  and  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen, 
and  cotton  ftibrics.     Pop.  '75,  8,205. 

SAMAFA.     See  San  Domingo  (Domingo,  San,  ante). 

SAMANI  AND  DILEMI  were  two  dynasties  which  divided  between  them  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  toward  tlie  beginning  of  tlie"lOtli  century.  They  both  rose  to  power  thfongk 
the  favor  of  the  caliphs,  but  tliey  speedily  threw  o'ff  the  yoke.  The  Dilcmi,  divided  into 
two_  branches,  exercised  sovereign  authority  in  Kerma'n,  Irak,  Fars,  Kliuzistan,  and 
Laristan.  always  acknowledging  their  nominal  dependence  on  the  caliph;  and  during  the 
•whole  period  of  their  rule,  one  of  the  southern  branches  of  this  family  was  vested'with 
the  dignity  of  emir-ul-omvd,  or  vizier,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  calipliale.  Several 
of  the  Dilcmi  were  able  and  wise  rulers,  as  the  remains  of  their  works  of  irrigation  and 
other  structures  amply  testify ;  but  Mahmud  of  Ghizni  put  an  end  to  the  nile  of  the 
northern  branch  in  1029,  and  the  Seljuks  subjugated  the  southern  one  in  1056,  by  tlie 
capture  of  Bagdad,  their  last  stronghold.  Their  more  powerful  rivals,  tlie  Sdiiunn,  had 
obtained  from  the  caliph  the  government  of  Transoxiana  in  874  a.d.  ;  and  to  this,  Ismail, 
the  most  celebrated  prince  ot^the  family,  (speedily  added  Kliaurezm,  Balkh.  Kliora.'san, 
Seistau,  and  many  portions  of  Northern  Turkestan.  Rebellious  of  provincial  governors 
distracted  the  Saraanide  monarchy  toward  the  end  of  the  10th  c,  and  in  999  a.d.  their 
dominions  n.  of  Persia  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  khan  of  Easligar,  the  Persian 
provinces  being  added  by  Mahmud  of  Ghizni  to  hisdomiuions. 

SAMAR,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands  (q.v.). 

SA1.IAEA',  a  frontier  frovernment  of  Pussia,  bounded  on  the  e.  b_y  the  Kirghiz  steppes, 
and  on  tlie  w.  by  the  governments  of  Saratov,  Simbirsk,  and  Kazan.  Area,  (t4,95o  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  '70.  1,837,081.  It  was  erected  into  a  government  by  ukase  of  Dec.  1850,  and 
was  formed  out  of  portions  of  the  governments  of  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  and  Saratov. 
The  Volga,  which  forms  the  western  lioundary,  and  its  affluent,  the  Samara,  are  the  chief 
rivers.  The  countiy  is  very  fertile,  and  agriculture  and  fishing  are  among  the  chief 
employments  of  the  inhabitants.  Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  tlie  couutiy  is 
colonized.     Chief  town   Samara  (q.v.). 

SAMARA,  capital  of  the  Russian  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Volga,  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Samara.  It  is  the  chief  grain-market  on  the 
Volga,  and  it  contains  numerous  store-houses,  especially  for  grain.  A  good  trade  in  salt, 
fish,  caviare,  and  tallow  is  also  carried  on.  From  Samara  comes  a  great  number  of 
lambs'  skins,  wliich  are  famous  for  their  fineness.     Pop.  '67,  34,494. 

SAMARANG',  an  important  seaport  on  tlie  n.  of  Java,  385  m.  (by  steamboat  course)  e. 
of  Batavia.  in  6'  57'  20"  s.  lat.,  and  110"  26'  30"  e.  long.,  is  the  capital  of  the  residency, 
and  the  point  to  which  the  produce  of  Middle  Java  is  brought  for  exportation  to  Europe. 
Pop.  50,000.  The  city  lies  on  the  right  l)ank  of  the  river  Samarang.  A  railway  to  the 
Vorstenlanden  (princes' lands),  126  m.  long,  was  completed  in  1874.  The  Chinese,  3Ialays, 
and  Arabians  have  their  own  captains,  and  quarters  of  small,  dark,  dirty  houses.  The 
Europeans  dwell  partly  along  the  .seashore,  but  chiefly  on  the  left  of  the  river,  by  the 
shady  road  to  Bodjong,  the  resident's  hou.se,  which  is  3  m.  from  the  city.  The  Protest- 
ants and  Roman  Catholics  have  each  a  church,  orphan-house,  and  school.  There  are  3 
public  and  12  private  schools,  an  excellent  hospital  for  550  patients,  and  other  charitable 
institutions 

Only  small  vessels  can  enter  the  river.  The  roadstead  is  exposed  to  the  west  wind, 
and  is  dangerous  during  the  rainy  season.  Besides  the  usual  trades,  the  natives  work  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin.  Coffee,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  the  chief 
exports,  tn  agent  of  the  Ketherlands  trading  company  (q.v.)  bein<r  established  at  Sama- 
rang to  attend  to  the  government  trade.  In  1874  the  pop.  of  the  residency  of  Sama- 
rang amounted  to  1,319,978  souls,  3,050  being  Europeans,  and  15,185  Chinese. 
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SAMARIA  (Hob.  Shomcron,  Chald.  Shamrmfin,  Sc]itua£^iiit,  Samnrein,  Semeron.  etc.), 
ancii'iiily  ;i  city  of  Piilesliuo,  the  chief  scat  of  tlic  Ei>hr!uinitic  Baal  worship,  and  from 
the  scvcalh  year  of  Omri's  reign,  tlic  cai)ital  of  the  Uiuij,(loin  of  Israel.  It  was  beauti- 
fully siliiateil  on  a  hill  abowl  6  ni.  nw.of  Sheehim,  and  probably  derived  its  name 
(vvhicii  may  Ix'  iiiterpretetl  "  pertaining  to  a  watch"  or  a  "  watcli-iuountain")  from  the 
position  of  the  hill,  which  rises  from  tlie  center  of  a  wide  Vidley,  and  commands  an 
extensive  prospect;  bvit  an  eponymous  ctyniolouy  is  adopted  by  the  writer  of  1st  Kings, 
who  .say-i  (eliap.  .xvi.  verse  24):  "  Antl  he  [()mrl|  bought  the  hid  Samaria  of  ^hnner  for 
two  talents  of  silver,  ami  built  on  the  hi;l,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  v.hicli  he 
built  aft'^r  the  name  of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria."  The  date  assigned  toUmri's 
purchase  is  90o  n.c,  from  which  time  Samaria  became  the  seat  of  government,  which 
liad  beiMi  formerly  at  Thirsa.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Syrians  (901  v,.q.  itnd  S93 
35. c),  under  Aliab  and  Jorara,  on  both  occasions  unsuccessfully;  but  in  721  (720)  u.c,  it 
was  stormed  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  after  a  threi*  years'  siege.  Its  inhabitants, 
together  with  tho>e  of  all  the  oilier  "cities  of  Samaria"  (which  had  become  the  general 
u  name  for  the  country  itself  in  which  the  city  stood),  i.e.,  the  kingdom  of  Isniel — or  the 
^  "ten  lril)!'s" — were  then  carried  off  into  a  captivity  from  which  they  never  returned. 
Their  place  was  supplied,  after  a  time,  by  colonists,  planted  there  by  Shalmaneser  and 
Esarhaildon,  from  Babylon,  Cuihah,  Ava,  Hamatli,  and  Sepharvaim  (according  to  2d 
Kings,  chap,  xvii  verse  24;  Media  and  Persia,  Josephus's  Antiquities,  x.  9,  7),  who  con- 
stiiuied  the  original  body  of  the  people  subsequently  known  as  Samaritans,  but  whose 
bulk  was  gradnaily  increased  by  accessions  of  renegade  Jews  and  others.  The  question 
has  been  much,  and  on  the  whole  unprofitably,  di-;cussed,  v.'helher  tiiese  so-callc  I  "  Samar- 
itans" were  a  mixed  race  of  remanent  Israelites  ani  heathen  Assyrians,  or  whether  they 
■were  exclusively  the  fatter.  The  mere  language  of  Scripture,  strictly  construed,  .seenus 
to  favor  the  second  of  these  views,  unless  the  ter.u  "cities"  of  2d  Kings,  xvii.  24,  is 
intended  to  iinply  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  dwelt  in  the  open  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  rind,  apart  from  the  other  reasons  against  so  unparalleled  a  wholesale  deporta- 
tion. Israelitish  inhabitants  undjr  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  both  in  Ephraim  and  Manassah. 
Modern  authoiities  therefore  as^surae  that  thay  were,  to  a  certain  exient,  wh:i,t  they 
always  insisted  on  being,  Israelites — (not  .lews),  i.e.,  a  people  largely  intermixed  with 
lurailitish  "lemL'iits,  that",  during  the  exile,  had  adopted  the  worship  of  Jeh  )vah.  The 
retuniin'^  Jews,  however,  would  not  recogjiize  their  claims  to  the  participation  in  the 
nati  )nal  ciltuft  and  temple  an  1  a  bitter  anlagoaism  sprang  up  between  the  two  nation- 
alities. In  409  B.C.  a  rival  temple  was  erected  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  r.nd  a  rival  priesthood 
and  ritual  organized,  and  henceforth  the  breach,  for  some  perio.ls  at  least,  heca'.ne 
apparently  irreparable — "  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans,"  and  vice  versa. 
At  other  periods,  however,  a  mire  frieuLlly  intercourse  seems  to  h.ive  taken  place 
between  them.  The  ralihinieal  laws  respecting  the  "  Kushites"  (Cuthim).  as  they  were 
called  by  the  later  Jews,  are  therefore  strangely  contradictory,  and  their  discrepancies 
can  only  be  explained  partly  by  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  their  mutual  relations,  and 
partly  hy  the  moilifieations  brouglit  about  in  the  Sainiritan  cr.;ed  itself.  The  later  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Simaria  is  somewhat  checkered.  It  was  captured  by  Alexander  the 
great,  wln'n  the  "Samaritan"  inhabitants  were  driven  out,  and  their  place  sup;)lied  by 
Syro-.Mafedonians.  It  was  again  take;i  (109  B.C.)  by  John  llyrcanus.  who  completely 
destroyed  it.  Soon  reliuilt,  it  remained  for  the  ne'vt  50  years  in  posse.ssion  of  the  Jews; 
but  Pompey,  in  his  victf)rious  ni  ircli,  restored  it  to  the  descendants  of  the  expelled 
Samaritans,  who  had  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  refortitied  by  Galiinius. 
Herod  the  great  rebuilt  it  with  consiilerable  splendor,  and  called  it  Sebaste,  in  Inmor  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  from  whom  he  had  received  it  as  a  present.  In  the  3d  c.  it  became 
a  Ilom.ui  colony  and  an  episcopal  see.  Its  prosperity  perished  with  the  Mohammedan 
coDiiuest  of  Palestine;  and  at  present  it  is  only  a  small  village  called  Sebustieli,  an  Arab 
corruption  of  Sc^baste,  but  contains  a  few  relics  of  its  former  greatness.  "Samaritans," 
as  a  religiuus  sect,  still  exist  at  Nablus  (anc.  Shechem),  as  they  have  existed  in  the  dis- 
trict uninterruptedly  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  conquest  from  the  time  of 
Christ.  Their  present  creed  and  form  of  worship  agree  in  many  particulars  with  that 
of  the  so-cal!e  1  "rabbinical"  Jews,  although  the  Samaritans  pretencl  utterly  to  n'jcct  the 
"  traditions."  They  alone,  however,  have  retained  the  paschal  .sacritiee  of  a  lamb.  The 
languag(;  of  the  ancient  Samaritans  is  a  Hebra'o-Aramaic  dialect,  but  contains  a  number 
of  non-Semitic  (Cullutan)  words.  It  only  survives  in  a  few  frauinenls  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  anil  some  liturgical  pieces.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants speak -Vrabic. — See  Dr.  Wohinaon' ii  Biblical  liestarchcti,  Kaumer's  Palddina,  and  Dean 
Slaulc3''s  Sinai  and  Palestine,  etc. 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH,  a  recension  of  the  commonly  received  Hebrew  text  of 
the  .Mo^aii'  Law.  ui  n.s(;  with  the  Samaritans,  and  their  only  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Some  vague  allusions  in  some  of  the  church  fathers  (Oi'igeii,  Jennnc,  Euse- 
bius),  antl  one  or  two  more  distinct,  but  less  generally  known  Talmndieal  utterances 
rcspec'ling  this  recension,  were  all  fh(;  information  available  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
ITlli  c.  (1616),  when  Pietro  della  Valle  acquired  a  complete  codex  from  the  Samaritans 
in  Damascus.  Since  then,  the  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  w  ith 
and  without  translations  (in  Arabic),  has  considerably  increased  in  European  libraries; 
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and  fragments,  consisting  of  special  books  or  chapters,  are  of  the  most  frequent  occur- 
rence, lu  tact,  writing  portions  of  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ou  tlie  oldest  of  skins,  would, 
in  the  face  of  the  great  demand  for  the  article  on  tlie  part  of  ignorant  EurupL-au.  espe- 
cially Englisli,  travelers,  appear  to  be  a  favorite  and  lucrative  pastime,  if  not  an  established 
trade  and  business,  among  the  modern  Samaritans. 

These  31 SS.  are  written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  a  kind  of  ancient  Hebi'ew  writ- 
iner,  probably  in  use  before,  and  partly  after  the  B.ibylonish  exile,  and  vary  in  ^ize  from 
octavo  to  foUo,  the  writing  being  proportionately  smaller  or  larger.  Tlieir  material  i3 
vellum,  or  cotton  paper,  and  the  ink  used  is  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  Xalilils 
MS.,  which  is  written  in  gold.  There  are  neither  vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points, 
the  single  words  are  divided  from  each  other  by  dots.  None  of  the  MSS.  that  have 
reached  Europe  are  older  than  the  10th  century.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  first 
edited  by  J.  Moiinus  in  the  Paris  PofygMt  (pt.  iv.  163:2)  from  one  codex  (whence  it  found 
its  way  into  Wahon),  and  was  last  re-edited,  written  in  the  square  Hebrew  character.^, 
bv  B.  Bhivney,  Oxford,  17S0.  The  tirst  publication  of  this  strange  documjnt,  and  priu- 
cipallv  the  Krercitationcs  Erdcskititiccv,  with  which  J.  Morinus  accompanied  it,  mark  a 
certain  epoch  in  modern  biblical  investigation;  for,  incredible  as  it  now  appears,  it  was 
placed  by  Moriiuis  and  his  followers  far  above  the  received  Hebrew  text,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  corrupted  from  it.  As  reasons  for  this,  weie  adduced  its  supposed 
superior  •'lucidity  and  harmony,"  and  its  agreement  with  the  Septuagint  in  many  places. 
This  opinion,  which  could  only  have  been  entertained  by  men  devoid  of  knowledge,  was 
zealously  cherished,  and  fiercely  combated  for  exactly  200  years,  when  the  lirst  proper 
and  scientiric  investigation  (by  Gesenius)  set  it  at  rest,  once  lor  all,  among  the  learned 
■world  at  least.  This  absurd  notion  chiefly  owed  its  popularity  to  the  anti-.Jewish  as  well 
as  anti-Prote.stant  tendency  of  its  supporters,  to  whom  every  atta^-k  against  the  received 
form  of  the  text— that  text  upon  whicli  alone  the  reformer.s  professed  to  take  their  stand, 
was  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  as  to  the  "rule  of  faith"  (q  v."). 
This  boasted  superiority  en  bloc,  gradually  dwindled  down  to  two  or  three  passages,  in 
which  the  Samaritan  reading  seemed  preferable,  and  even  these  have  now  been  disposed 
of  in  favor  of  the  authorized  Masoretic  text.  The  v.-uiants,  which  Gesenius  was  the  tirst 
to  arrange  systcmatica'.iy,  piesent  simply  the  ordinary  aspect  of  partly  conscious,  partly 
unconscrous'  corruptions.  They  arose,  for  the  greatest  part,  from  an  imperfect  knowl- 
edo^e  of  the  tirst  elements  of  grammar  and  exegesis.  Others  owe  their  existence  to  a 
stifdied  design  of  conforming  certain  passages  to  the  Samaritan  mode  of  tliought,  speech, 
and  faith,  inore  especially  to  show  that  Mt.  Gcrizim  was  the  spot  chosen  by  Jehovah  for 
his  temple.  There  are,  however,  only  two  essenti;d  alterations  respecting  the  ]\I()saic 
ordinances  them.selves  to  be  found,  one.  Exod.  xiii.  7.  where  the  Samaritan  Pcntateucli 
has  "six  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread."  instead  of  "seven":  and  Deut.  xxiii.  17, 
where  our  "shall  be  no"  is  altered  into  "shall  not  live."  A  chronological  peculiarity 
deserves  special  luention — viz.,  that  no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times  begets  his  tirst  son  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  after  the  age  of  150.  either  the  father's  or  the  son's  age  being 
altered  in  proportion;  after  the  dehige,  however,  the  opposite  iflethod  is  followed  of 
adding  50  or  100  years  to  the  father's  years  before  the  begetting  of  a  son.  We  will  only 
further  add  that  anthropomorphisms'  as  well  as  anthropopathisms,  are  most  carefuly 
expunged,  and  that  in  Deut.  x.wii.  4.  Gerizim  is  wilfully  substituted  for  Ei)aL 

It  is,  in  the  absence  of  a  critical  edition,  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  luore  than  specu- 
late on  the  age  and  origin  of  the  Satuaritan  Pentateuch,  and  opinions  remain  iiuieed 
widely  divergent.  The  principal  opinions  on  the  subject  are,  briefly,  either  that  it  catue 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  a  natural  inheritance  from  the  Jewish  people,  whom 
they  succeeded  at  the  time  of  the  Bal)ylonish  exile;  or  that  it  was  brouuht  to  tliein  by 
31anasse  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8,  s.  2,  4),  when  the  Samaritan  sanctuary  on  Mt.  Gerizim  \vas 
founded:  or,  again,  that  the  Israelitish  priest  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the 
new  settlers  in  the  religion  of  the  country,  brought  it  with  liim.  Of  other  more  or  less 
isolated  opinions,  oidy  that  one  deserves  "furtlier  notice,  that  it  was  a  late  and  faulty 
recension,  into  wliich  glo-ses  from  the  LXX.  (Septuagint)  were  received.  This  agreement 
between  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
has  likewise  given  rise  to  many  speculations  and  sugLrestions.  The  foremost  of  these  are 
that  the  LXX.  have  been  translated  from  the  Samiiritan  Pentateuch;  that  mutual  inter- 
polations have  taken  place;  that  both  versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew  codices,  differ- 
ing amon-r  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  authorized  recension;  and  that  many  wilful 
corruptions  have  b-^'eu  superndded  at  a  later  time;  finally,  that  the  Samaritan  has  been 
altered  fom  the  LXX.  There  is  also  a  translation  of  theSainaritan  Pentateuch  (which 
is  Hebrew)  into  the  Samaritan  idiom;  it  is  ascribed  by  the  Samaritans  to  their  high- 
priest,  Nathaniel,  who  died  20  years  before  Christ.  It  was  probably  a  kind  of  popular 
version,  like  the  Targums  (q.V.),  and  was  composed,  veiy  likely,  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  the  second  temple.  The  translation  is  done  in  the  most  .slavish  and 
incompetent  manner.  Another  Arabic  version  is  due  to  Abu  Said,  in  Egypt  (1070), 
based  on  Saadiuh's  translation;  and  to  this  Samaritan-Arabic  translation,  a  Syrian, 
Abu  Barachat,  wrote,  in  1208,  a  coiumentary,  which  is  some'iir.cs  erroneously  taken 
to  be  an  independent  Syriac  version  of  the  Samaritan  Peutatr-uch.  Among  the 
principal  modern  writers' on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  Gesenius,  Kirchheim,  and 
Deutsch. 
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SAIMAKITAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  L  The  Iniiffungo  is  made  up  of 
tlie  Aramaic  ami  the  Hebrew,  and  somclimes  uses  forms  of  Ijotii  in  close  connection. 
The  alphabcL  contains  22  letters,  arranged  in  the  Hebrew  order,  resemblinij;  in  form  the 
nucient  Hebrew  and  Phenieian,  and  pronounced  like  the  Hebrew,  except  that  the 
gutturals,  bcinii-  (juiescent  and  weak,  interchange  freely  willi  one  another.  The  Avords 
are  the  same  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  Ciialdee,  willi  additions  from  the  Arabic,  Ijatin,  and 
Greek.  H.  The  literature  is  of  small  extent.  1.  The  8iiiiuin't(tn  yWr.c/'//^,  ascribed  to 
Nathanael  the  high-i>riest,  who  died  w.v.  20,  and  prol)abI}'  written  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Targum  of  Unkelos,  which  it  somewhat  re.send)les.  The  translation  is  close  and 
literal.  It  is  printed  in  the  Paris  and  Walton  polyglots,  and  in  several  recent  German 
editions.  2.  Chronidcs;  (1)  The  Samaritan  chronicle,  or  book  of  Joshua,  ascribed  by 
critics  to  the  13lh  c,  taken  in  part  from  the  canonical  book  of  Joshua,  with  legendary 
additions,  that  charge  the  Jews  with  being  oppressors  of  the  Samaritans,  and,  after  the 
time  of  Eli,  apostates  from  the  faith.  The  narrative  is  continued  to  350  a.d.,  when  it 
abruptly  ends.  (2)  The  chronicle  of  "  the  generations" — professedly  written  by  Eleazar 
ben  Amram,  1142,  and  afterward  continued  by  many  hands — gives  a  calculation  of 
sacred  times,  the  age  of  patriarchs,  and  a  list  of  high-priests.  (3)  The  chronicle  of 
Abulfath,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  14lh  c,  is  drawn  from  the  two  previous 
^vorks,  with  additional  legendary  matter.  3.  Liturgies  and  hymns  belonging  to  different 
periods,  the  earliest  being  ascribed  to  the  angels.  There  are  19  vols,  of  them  in  the 
British  museum,  besides  collections  in  other  places.  4.  Commentaries,  tlteohgical  tracts, 
and  rtcent  grammatical  loorks,  written  in  Arabic. 

SAMAECAND'  was  in  the  14th  c.  the  capital  of  the  great  Tartar  empire  of  Timur.  It 
lias  since  leniaiued  the  center  of  Mohanunedan  learning  in  Central  Asia.  It  was  till 
1868  the  second  city  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara,  and  since  that  period  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  the  czar,  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Russian  Turkestan.  It 
is  in  lat.  40°  2'  n.,  and  long.  67*  3'  e.,  4  English  m.  s.  of  the  Zer-Afshan  (a  river  which 
*"  loses  itself  in  the  sands"),  and  145  m.  nearlj'  e.  by  n.  from  Bokhara.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Chobanata,  in  a  plain  of  exuberant  fertility;  and  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  its  glittering  minarets,  lofty  domes,  and  prominent  editices  and  ruins,  relieved 
by  the  brilliant  green  of  the  closely  planted  gardens  interspersed  within  the  walls,  pre- 
sent an  imposing  effect.  The  river  for  centuries  has  been  changing  its  course,  and 
Samarcand  has  followed  it — so  that  it  consists  of  a  "ntw  city,"  and  tiie  ruins  of  those 
which  preceded  it.  The  "new  city"  is  surrounded  with  walls,  pierced  with  six  gales, 
and  is  filled  with  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  which  have,  however,  undercone  ma.ny  ' 
improvemenls  since  the  Russian  occupation.  The  population,  which  in  the  14th  c. 
exceeded  100,000,  has  dwindled  to  20,000.  The  iidiabilanls  consist  chietiy  of  Tajiks  and 
Usbeks.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  wool,  and  leather.  The 
old  or  "  ruined  city"  is  the  portion  most  interesting  to  Europeans,  as  tjie  cajiital  of  that 
mighty  conqueror  "who  wielded  the  scepter  of  Asia  from  China  to  the  Hellespont.  Many 
of  The  ruins  belong  to  this  epoch,  among  which  are  the  Ilazreti  Shah  Zinde,  at  one  time 
supposed  to  have  been  a  summer  palace  of  Timur,  but  now  shown  to  have  consisted  of 
tombs  and  chapels  onh\  In  the  center  of  the  city,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide 
open  .'-i^ace,  stand  three  medresses,  or  sacred  colleges.  Each  consists  of  a  large  quad- 
rangular court,  surrounded  by  a  range  of  two-storied  buildings,  with  chambers  occupied 
by  teachers  and  pupils,  One  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  Samarcand  is  the  palace  of  the 
emirs  of  Bokhara,  built  within  the  citadel,  where,  before  the  Russian  conquest,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  s]iending  the  summer  months  with  their  harem  suite.  In  one  of 
the  courts  is  the  famous  Kuk-tash,  or  green-stone,  which  served  as  Timur's  throne.  The 
palace  has  now  been  converted  by  the  Russians  into  an  hospital.  Samarcand  was  the 
ancient  Marncanda,  the  capital  of  Sogdiana.  It  was  seized  by  the  Arabs  707  a. p.,  and 
from  this  time  belonged  either  to  the  caliiihate  or  to  some  of  the  dynasties  which  were 
offshoots  from  it,  till  1219,  when  it  was  taken  by  Genghiz  Khan.  In  1359  it  was  cap- 
tin-ed  by  Timur,  and  ten  years  afterward  became  the  capital  of  Ids  empire.  It  remained 
the  chief  town  of  Turkestan  till  14G8,  when  it  declined  in  importance  with  the  rise  of 
the  Usi)eks.  It  retained,  however,  its  position  as  the  chief  seat  of  ISbdiammedan  learning 
in  Asia.  Until  recently  it  had  been  visited  by  only  four  Euro])eans— in  1404  by  the 
Spaniard  Clavijo.  in  1841  by  Lehmann  and  Cha'nykow,  and  in  1S63  by  Vambery.  But 
in  May,  1868,  the  gates  of  Samarcand  were  opened  to  the  Russians  (see  BoiuiATiA),  and 
they  have  since  retained  possession  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  have  manifested  less 
antipathy  to  the  rule  of  the  inlidel  than  nught  have  been  ex]H'Cted,  from  the  reputation 
of  Sannircand  as  a  seat  of  ^lohanmiedan  fanaticism.  The  .Tews  have  prospered  by  the 
encourageuien.t  given  to  trade;  and  the  Tajik  ))opulation  have  shown,  as  in  the  other 
cities  of  Turkestan  annexed  by  Russia,  good-will  toward  their  concpierors,  and  a  desire 
to  ad()i>t  European  ideas. — See  Vambery 's  Travels  in  Central  Asia  (liOnd.  1864).  and 
paper  on  "Ruins  of  Samarkand,"  by  Prof.  Fedehenko,  in  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geo- 
graphic d  Sue  iety,  Dec,  1871. 

SAMAR'R.VH,  at.  in  s.e.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  65  ra. 
n.w.  of  Bagdad;  containing  about  250  houses.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  among  the 
objt'Cts  of  interest  are  two  Mohanunedan  tombs  surmounted  by  cupolas,  visited  by  multi- 
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turles  of  votaries  of  the  Slieeah  sect.     It  contains  a  spiral  tower,  the  ruins  of  a  college,  a 
palace,  and  the  Median  wall. 

SAMAVEDA  is  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  four  Vedas.     See  Veda. 

SA.MBALPUR,  a  province  in  e.  central  British  India;  drained  by  the  Mahauadi  and 
smaller  rivers;  4,200  sq.m.;  pop.  '66,  812,34b — of  which  666,960  were  Hindus.  Aline 
of  raih'oad  has  recently  been  built  between  Sambalpur  and  Kagpur.  The  climate  is 
unhealthfid  and  fatal  to  foreigners.  The  aboriginal  people,  of  whom  there  are  nearly 
150,000,  are  of  the  Gliond  and  Dhangar  tribes.  Iron,  rice,  cotton,  and  silks  are  the 
chief  exports.  The  rajahs  of  the  district  were  maintained  in  power  against  theMahrattas 
until  1849,  when  the  country  came  under  British  rule  and  is  now  governed  by  a  deputy 
commissioiK-r.  Tlie  success  of  educational  efforts  in  this  district  has  been  remarkable. 
Chief  city.  Sambalpur. 

SAMBAS.     See  Pontianak. 

SAMBOO,  or  Sambur.     See  Rusa. 

SAMBOE,  New,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  province  of  East  Galicia.  It  is 
a  thrivum-  and  well-built  town,  with  manufactures  of  linens  and  extensive  salt-works. 
Pop.   69,"  11,749. 

SAMBUCUS.     See  Elder,  atife. 

SAMMATIYA  is  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Vaibhdshika  system  of  Buddhism;  its 
reputed  founder  was  Updli,  a  disciple  of  tlie  Buddha,  S'akyamiuii. — See  C.  F.  Koeppen, 
Die  Religiou  des  Buddha  (Berlin,  1857);  and  W.  Wassiljew,  I)er  Buddhimnutt,  seine  JJogmen, 
GeschicMe  nud  Literatur  (St.  Petersburg,  1860). 

SAMNITES,  an  ancient  Italian  people  of  Sabine  origin,  who  occupied  an  extensive 
and  mountainous  region  in  the  interior  of  southern  Italy.  They  weru  surrounded  on  the 
n.  by  the  Peligni,  Marsi,  and  Marrucini;  on  the  w.  and  s.w.  "by  the  Latins,  Volsciaus, 
Sidiciui,  and  Canipaniaus;  on  the  s.  by  the  Lucaniaus;  and  on  the  e.  by  the  Apuliaus 
and  Frentani.  The  Samniles  were  divided  into  four  nations:  1.  The  Garaccni  in  the  n., 
whose  capiial  was  Aufldena.  2.  The  Pcatri  in  the  center,  whose  capital  was  Bovianum, 
and  who  constituted  tlie  most  powerful  nation  of  the  Samnite  stock.  3.  The  Caudiiii, 
in  the  s.w.  4.  The  Ilirpiniiu.  the  s.,  whose  capital  was  Beneventum.  For  an  account 
of  their  origin,  etimological  affinities,  and  history,  see  Rome,  History  op. 

SAMOAN  ISLANDS.     See  Navigators'  Islands. 

SA'MOS  (Mod.  Gr.  Samo;  Turk.  xSwsffl;/tJ.(fa.svv/),  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  sea,  is  situated 
about  a  m.  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  bay  of  Scalanova,  about  45  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Smyrna.  Its  length  is  30  m. ;  its  mean  breadth  about  8  miles.  A  range  of  mountains, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  insular  continuation  of^mount  Mycale,  on  the  mainland, 
runs  through  the  whole  island,  whence  its  name — Samos,  being  an  old  Greelc  word  for 
any  height  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  The  highest  peak,  mount  Kerkis  (anc.  Cerce- 
teus),  reaches  an  elevation  of  4,725  feet.  Samos  is  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  well 
wooded.  Between  its  eastern  extremit}^  and  the  mainland  lies  the  narrow  channel 
of  Mycale  (called  by  the  Turks  the  Little  Boghaz),  where,  in  479  B.C.,  the  Persians  were 
totally  defeated  by  tlie  Greeks  under  the  Spartan  Leotychides.  Between  the  island  and 
Nicaria  (anc.  Icarin),  on  the  vv.  is  the  Grent  Bogliaz,  from  3  to  8  m.  broad,  and  much 
frequented  by  vessels  sailing  from  the  Dardanelles-  to  Syria  and  Egypt.  Samos  is  well 
watered  and  very  fertile,  exporting  considerable  quantities  of  corn,  grapr's,  wjne,  oil, 
valonia,  etc.;  its  mountains  furnish  quarries  of  marble.  The  present  capital,  called 
Khora  ("  the  town"),  is  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island,  at  the  base  of  the  hill  (about 
2  m.  from  the  sea),  on  which  ruins  of  the  ancient  acropolis  {Astypnlaia)  are  still  visible. 
On  the  n.  coast  lies  Vathy  or  Bathy,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  deep  (Gr.  bathys) 
harbor.     The  pop.  of  the  island  in  '77  was  35,878. 

Anciently,  Samos  was  one  of  the  most  famous  isles  of  the  ^Egean.  At  a  very  remote 
period,  it  was  a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy,  and  (according  to  Tliucyd- 
ides)  its  inhabitants  were  the  first,  after  the  Corinthians,  who  tin-ned  their  attention  to 
naval  affairs.  Their  energy  and  resources  were  soon  seen  in  the  numerous  colonies 
wliich  thev  established  in  Thrace,  Cilicia,  Crete.  Italy,  and  Sicily.  But  the  celebrity  of 
the  island  reached  its  acme  under  Polycrates  (q.  v.)  532  B.C.,  iuAvhosetime  it  was  mistress 
of  the  archipelago.  Subsequenth\  it  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  became 
free  again  after  tlie  battle  of  ]\Iycale,  stootl  by  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and- after  several  vicissitudes,  became  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  84  B.C. 
Its  later  history  is  but  the  melancholy  record  of  continuous  decay,  nor  till  the  rise  of  the 
modern  Greeks  against  the  Turks  did  it  ever  again  acquire  distinction.  When  the  war 
of  iniiependence  liroke  out  none  were  more  ardent  and  devoted  patriots  than  theSamians; 
and  deep  was  their  disappointment  when,  at  the  close  of  the  sharp  and  brilliant  struggle, 
European  policj^  assigned  them  to  their  former  masters.  They  are  not,  however,  incor- 
porated, so  to  siieak,  v.'ith  the  Tiu'kish  empire,  but  ai'e  semi-independent,  being  governed 
by  a  Fanariot  Greek,  who  bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Samos,  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
Porte. 

SAMOTHRACE',  or  Thracian  Samos  (Mod.  Gr.  Samothraki),  an  island  in  the  n.  of 
the  ^geau,  n.e.  of  Lemnos  (6'iafe?«««e).     It  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  mass,  about  8 
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m.  long  hy  G  m.  broad,  towering  to  the  height  of  5,240  ft.,  and  forming  the  loftiest  land 
in  the  whole  Greek  archipelago.  The  traveler  on  the  phiins  of  Tioy  can  s(>e  its  white 
summit  sliiiiiugafar  in  tlie  u.w.  over  the  intervening  hlllsof  Imbros — a  proof'  that  Homer 
drew  from  personal  observation  when  lie  made  Po.seidon  waleli  Irom  his  Ir^amoUiracian 
throne  the  events  of  the  war.  The  island  has  not  a  single  good  port,  whence  Pliny  calls 
it  "  the  most  harborless  of  all  isles"  {iiiqortiumssima  oiiniiiciu),  but  tliere  are  some  good 
anchorages.  Its  history  is  cjuite  uiiimi)ortant,  and  all  the  interest  attaching  to  it  is 
derived  from  its  connection  wilh  the  mysterious  and  gloomy  worsliip  of  the  Cabeiri 
(q.v.).     Voyi.  5,000,  almost  all  Greeks. 

SAMOYE  DES.  the  name  of  a  race  widely  spread  over  the  extreme  n.  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  forming  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  great  Altaian  stock.  Originall}',  the 
Samoydles  iidiabited  tlie  whole  of  the  vast  Siberian  plain  from  the  Altai  to  the  Aictic 
sea,  but  for  many  hundred  years  3Iongolian  peoples  have  fcjrced  themselves  in  among 
them.  Their  chief  seat  at  present  is  the  region  lying  between  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei. 
They  have  been  very  little  influenced  bj'  Russian  civilization  or  Christianity,  retain  in 
great  measure  their  old  manners  and  customs,  and  live  by  fishing,  or  the  rearing  of 
reindeer.  The  most  important  researches  concerning  their  etlmographic  and  linguistic 
relations  have  been  made  by  Castren  (q.v.). 

SAMPHIRE  Vriflimum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  itinbeUiferoB;  having 
compound  umijels,  and  an  oblong  fruit,  rather  tlatteued  at  the  back,  with  five  winged 
ridges,  and  many  citiae  spread  all  over  the  seed.  Common  ISA.Mi'aiiu:  (C.  inaritiinum) 
is  a  perennial,  native  of  Europe,  growing  chiefly  on  rocli}'  clills  near  the  sea.  It  is 
common  in  the  s.  of  England,  but  is  rare  in  Scotland.  Its  radical  leaves  are  triteruate; 
those  of  the  stem  have  lanceolate  and  fleshy  leaflets.  The  stem  is  about  14  ft.  high,  the 
flowers  yellow.  Samphire  makes  one  of  the  best  of  pickles,  and  is  also  used  in  salads. 
It  has  a  piquant,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  generally  galheied  where  it  grows  wild,  but  is 
sometimes  very  successfully  cultivated  in  beds  of  sand,  rich  earth,  and  rubbisii,  occa- 
sionally supplied  with  a  lilLle  salt. — Inula  Orithmotdes,  a  perennial  plant,  allied  to  elecam- 
pane (q.v.),  and  of  the  natural  order  coinpositm,  a  native  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Em;land,  is. 
used  in  the  same  way  as  samphire,  and  is  often  called  Golden  Samphirk. — 'ihe  young 
shoots  of  Salicornia  herbnct'it  (see  Glasswokt)  are  also  substituted  for  it  as  a  pickle,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  Maksh  Sampiiike. 

SAMPSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  North  Carolina,  bounded  by  South  river  on  the  w. ,  and 
drained  by  Black  river  and  its  affluents;  940  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  22,892.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  covered  wilh  large  forests  of  pitch-pine.  The  soil  is  sandy;  the  main  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  rice,  honey,  wool,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Co.  scat,  Clinton. 

SAMPSON,  Dkbot^aii,  1760-1827;  b.  Plympton,  Mass. ;  shouldered  a  musket  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  joined  the  4th  Mass.  regiment  with  the  pseudonym  of  Robert 
Shun  left'.  She  fought  at  Tarrytown,  was  wounded;  took  the  field  again  at  Yorktown; 
and  when  the  war  was  over  retired  with  a  pension,  and  married  Benjamin  Gannett. 
Her  residence  from  that  time  was  a  farm  in  Sharon,  Mass.  She  published  1797,  The 
Female  Rriew,  new  edition  18f)6. 

SAMPSON,  Ezra,  1749-1823;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Y'alc  college.  1773;  settled  at 
Plympton,  Mass.,  1775,  and  chaplain  in  the  army  at  Cambridge  in  the  first  revolutionary 
campaign,  1775-7fi;  .settled  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1797;  a.ssociated,  1801-4,  wilh  the  rev. 
Harry  Ci'oswell  in  the  editorship  of  the  Balance;  editor  in  1804  of  the  Hartford  Caurant; 
judge  of  the  Columbia  co.  court  in  1814.  He  published  Beaiiiies  of  the  Bible;  The  Sham 
Patriot  Unmanked;  ihe  Brief  Rc/narker;  ihe  Ilistorifal  Dict/'onari/,  often  republished. 

SAMSOZ,  a  small  island  belonging  t-o  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  is  situated  in  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Jutland.  Area.  42  sq.m.; 
pop.  5,875.  There  are  no  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  owe  the  considerable  comforts  llicy 
enjoy  entirely  to  the  unusual  fertility  of  their  island. 

SAMSON  (Heb.  Shinifihon,  compare  Shemesh,  sun),  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  for  20  years  "  judge"  over  the  south-western  trilies  of  Israel — perhaps  only  of 
Dan.  It  would  appear,  liowever,  as  if  this  title  had  only  been  bestowed  upon  him  as  a 
kind  of  reward  for  his  daring  and  extraordinary  cxjiloits  against  Ihe  neighboring  Phil- 
i.stines,  who  at  his  birtli  held  a  great  part  of  Palestine  tributary.  There  is  in  the  whole 
accouni  of  his  deeds  no  sign  of  any  sujierior  authority  vested  in  him.  Ilis  history  bears 
altogether  more  the  general  character  of  a  popular  tale,  or  saga,  than  that  of  a  real  his- 
torical account.  His  whole  life  is  surrounded  by  a  marvelous  halo  from  his  hhih  to  his 
death.  To  his  mother,  long  barren  (cf.  Gen.  xviii.  10,  1  Sam.  i.  2,  etc..  Luke  i.  7.  etc.), 
there  appeared  an  angel,  wlio  promised  her  a  son  on  the  condition  that  he  should  become 
a  Nazarile.  He  is  born:  his  mother  abstainimr  from  all  strong  driidc  and  unclean  food 
before  his  birth.  His  hair,  left  to  grow  to  its  full  length,  in  accordance  wilh  the  Naza- 
rile rules,  endows  him  with  a  supernatural  strength,  which  apparently  increases  with 
each  manifestation.  His  first  J 'at  is  his  tearing  a  lion,  when  on  liis  way  to  ask  a  Phil- 
istine woman  in  marriage.  Returning  the  same  road,  to  celebrate  his  weddinLT.  lu;  finds 
a  swarm  of  l)ees  in  tlie  lion's  carcass,  and  forthwith  propmmds  a  riddle,  wliich.  through 
his  wife's  treachery,  costs  30  Philistines  their  lives.     We  need  not  here  recapitulate  the 
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many  similar  exploits  composing  his  well-known  career,  which  he  ended  by  pulling 
down  the  house  u}k)u  hiinseif  and  his  enemies  the  Philistines,  so  that  "  the  dead  which 
he  slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life." 

It  has  been  matter  of  most  contradictor)'  speculations,  how  far  liis  existence  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  reality,  or,  in  other  words,  what  substratum  of  historical  truth  there  may 
be  in  this  supposed  circle  of  popular  legends,  artistically  rounded  olf.  in  the  four  chap- 
ters of  Judges  (xiii.-xvi.)  which  treat  of  him.  To  begin  with,  diiliculties  are  raised 
respecting  the  time  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived.  While  some  hold  him  to  be  a  con- 
temporary of  Eli  and  Samuel,  others  see  in  Eli  his  successor;  others  again  suppose  an 
interregnum  between  him  and  Eli.  Next  comes  the  question  how  he,  a  Kazarite,  could 
eat  honey  out  of  the  lion's  carcass — a  fact,  by  the  waj',  entirely  ignored  b}-  Josephus. 
The  miraculous  deeds  he  performed  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  many  commentators, 
and  the  text  has  been  twisted  and  turned  in  all  directicms,  to  explain  "rationally"  his 
slaying  those  prodigious  numbers  single-handed;  his  carrying  the  gates  of  Gaza,  in  one 
night,  a  distance  of  about  50  m.,  the  i)robable  distance  from  Hebron  to  Gaza,  and  some 
have  indeed  assumed  that  he  did  not  carry  them  there  all  at  once,  but  piecemeal.  But 
the  principal  difficulty  seemed  to  lie  in  the  well  that  sprung  out  of  the  jaw-bone,  and  the 
early  Jewish  interpreters  (Targum,  Josephus)  take  the  word  Lehi  to  be  the  name  of  a 
pl.^ce:  a  notion  countenanced,  so  far,  by  Gesenius,  as  he  allows  that  it  might  have  been 
"derived  etymologically  from  this  myth." 

The  close  parallel  between  the  deeds  of  Samson  and  those  of  Hercules  has  caused 
some  to  iiientity  the  two  heroes;  yet  whose  might  be  the  priority,  is  matter  of  contest 
between  the  different  sciiools  of  biblical  criticism.  It  is  not  necessary  to  eidarge  upon 
this  point.  It  is  well  known  how  Hercules  slays  the  Nemean  lion;  another  formidable 
lion  at  the  inount  of  Cithaeron;  how  he  catches  the  stag  of  Diana  and  the  Cretan  bull; 
how  he  is  kept  prisoner  in  Egypt;  how  he  comes  to  his  death  by  the  agency  of  a  woman; 
not  to  mention  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  like.  See  Hekcu- 
LES.  This  once  popidar  notion,  however,  of  seeing  nothing  more  in  S-imson  than  the 
Tyrian  sun-god  Hercules  (Baal-Shemesh,  "Lord  of^tlie  Sun';"  Baal  Chamon,  "Lord  of 
the  Heat,"  etc.),  and  the  attempt  to  explain  the  various  "  myths"  accordingly,  is  not 
countenanced  by  most  modern  critics.  However  embellished  and  overladen  with 
legends,  they  say,  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Judizcs  may  be,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt 
as  to  the  real  existence  of  a  man  Samson,  of  extraordinary  prowess,  who  turned  his  whole 
might  and  strength  against  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  people,  whose  land  bordered  on 
that  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged;  who,  with  all  his  blemishes,  was  possessed  by  a 
noble,  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  and  never  for  one  moment  forgot  the  chief  end  and  aim 
of  his  life,  viz.,  to  free  his  people  from  foreign  yoke.  Altogether,  he  is  loo  human  ever 
to  have  been  an  allegorj'  or  a  parable,  the  moral  of  which  would,  indeed,  hardly  be  per- 
ceptible, or  to  have,  as  some  have  conjectured,  "  been  intended  through  his  whole  career 
to  be  a  living  mockery  of  the  Phihstiue  Hercules." 

SAMSOIST,  George  Whitefield,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1819;  graduated  at  Brown  nniver 
sity  in  1839,  and  Newton  theological  institution  in  1843;  was  pastor  of  a  Bnptist  cliurch 
in  Washington,  1843-49.  In  1847  he  traveled  in  southern  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 
in  1859  he  was  elected  president  of  Columbian  college,  W'ashington;  in  1871  became 
president  of  Rutgers  college  for  girls,  New  York;  resigned  in  1879,  and  is  now  pastor  of 
a  Bapti.st  church  in  Harlem.  In  1848  he  published  letters  on  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Italy,  and  articles  on  Mount  Sinai,  Goshen,  etc.;  in  1852,  To  Vuimonivn,  which  in  1860 
was'enlarged  and  republished  under  the  title,  Spiritualism  Tested;  Outlines  of  the  Uistory 
of  Ethics;^ EPements  of  Art- Criticism  ;  Physical  Medice  in  Spiritual  Manifestations. 

SA5ISON,  Joseph  Isidore,  1793-1871;  b.  France;  became  an  amateur  actor,  and  in 
1813  began  to  study  in  the  conservatory.  He  soon  gained  success,  and  in  1833  was 
elected  to  the  Theatre  FrnnQais.  He  was  many  years  professor  of  elocuiii  n  at  the  con 
servatory.     S;imson  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  and  farces,  and  a  poem,  U A)t  Tliediral. 

SAMUEL  (Heb.  Shemnel,  heard  by  or  asked  from  God),  the  last  shoft  or  judge  of 
Israel,  the  "first  of  prophets,"  the  founder  of  the  schools  of  prophets  and  of  the  mon- 
archy in  Israel.  He  was  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah,  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  gifts, 
and  almost  n  Nazarite  herself,  who  dedicated  the  long  j-earned-for  child  to  the  lord  even 
before  his  l)irth.  Elkanah  was  of  Levitic  descent,  living,  however,  not  among  his  own 
tribe,  but  in  Ephraim.  Samuel,  brought  up  in  the  sanctuarj^  at  Shiloh,  under  the  eyes 
of  Eli,  tliere  rece'ved  his  first  prophetic  call,  and  from  that  time  forth,  his  prophetic 
m.ission  was  decided.  For  about  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  we 
hear  nothing  of  Samuel.  The  first  ptdjlic  manifestation  of  his  assumption  of  the  office 
of  judge  is  his  convoking  an  assembly  at  i\Iizpeh,  and  routing,  at  the  head  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Philistines — his  first  and  probably  his  only  military  achievement.  His  occupa- 
tions generally  were  of  a  more  peaceful  cliaracter.  Dwelling  in  his  own  native  city  of 
Ramah,  where  he  had  erected  an  altar,  he  annually  went  "  on  circuit"  to  the  three  prin- 
cipal sanctuaries  w.  of  the  Jordan,  Bethel,  Gilgal.  and  ^lizpeh,  there  to  instruct  and 
judge  the  people,  and  break  them  from  their  idolatrous  habits,  to  which  they  were  wont 
to  yield,  in  imitation  of  the  peoples  arcmnd  them.  For  the  better  carrying  out  of  this 
purpose,  he  organized  special  schools  of  teachers  and  prophet.s.  These  seem  to  have 
formed   special   colonies  (Naboth,  Bethel,   Gilgal,  Jericho),  ^d   to   have   moved   about 
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in  large  numbers.  These  fraternities  were  destined  to  take  an  important  place  in  the 
conuiioiiwcalili,  and  to  exorcise  tlio  greatest  possible  influence  upon  the  internal  as  well 
as  llie  exieriial  atTairs  of  ihe  state,  wliile  at  tlie  same  time  they  were  the  teachers  of  the 
people,  expouiRliiig  aiul  developing  the  ^losaic  law,  anil  keeping  the  sacred  traditions 
alive  within  the  houses  and  hearts  of  Israel. 

The  peace  Samuel  had  restored — for  during  Ins  lifetime  those  liarassing  laids  from 
the  neigldioring  tribes  had  entirely  ceased — and  the  happy  use  he  made  of  it  bj  con- 
solidating the  religious  institutions  and  the  internal  power  and  union  of  the  people, 
must  have  impressed  llu!  latter  with  (he  advantage  of  being  ruled  by  a  tirm  and  capable 
head  and  hand.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  Samuel  to  have  got  himself  elected 
king  of  Israel,  but  the  eslablishment  of  a  dynasty  appeared  to  him  utterly  contrary  to 
the  theocratic  character  of  the  law.  When,  however,  his  two  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah, 
whom  he  had  insta.Ued  provisional  or  supplementary  jiidges,  "turned  aside  after  lucre, 
and  i^erverted  judgment,"  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  were  loud  about  them, 
Samuel  was  pressed  by  its  representatives,  who  foresaw  a  time  of  teriible  anarchy  and 
lawlessness  at  his  approaching  demise,  :uul  he  was  obliged  to  yiehl  to  the  general  wish 
of  installing  a  king  to  judge  tl-.em  "like  all  tiie  nations."  See  Jkws  and  Saul.  The 
further  evcmts  of  Samiiel's  life,  as  connected  with  Saul,  and  subsequently  with  David, 
are  well  known,  and  will  be  found  indicated  briefly  under  those  two  heads.  As  to  hia 
cliaracter,  notwitlistanding  the  reproaches  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him,  we  cannot 
but  see  in  him  one  of  the  wisest,  most  sagacious,  unselfish,  patriotic  heroes.  He  was, 
doubtless,  severe  and  energetic  in  the  extreme,  following  the  path  that  seemed  to  him 
indicated  by  Jehovah  as  the  only  one  leading  to  the  common  welfare.  Gifted  with  both 
the  spiritual  and  worldly  supreme  power  over  the  people,  at  a  time  when  tliey  had 
neither  political  unity,  nor  laws,  nor  a  cultus,  he  succeeded  in  rousing  the  public  spirit, 
in  uniting  all  the  trilies  under  one  banner,  and  in  shakini^  olf  the  Philistine  yoke.  He 
routed  idolatry,  and  raised,  by  the  institution  of  prophetic  scIkjoIs,  the  ^losaic  religioa 
to  the  highest'eraineiice,  while  they  at  the  same  time  formed  a  healthy  counterpoise  to 
priestcraft.  That  oa  finding  Saul  negligent  to  certain  dicta  of  the  law,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  which  alone  he  had  been  clected^he  casts  aside  all  personal  love  and  fear,  and 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  country,  and  keeping  its  constitutions  intact,  chooses  another 
more  worthy  head  for  the  commonwealth,  is  not  more  than  could  be  expected  from  this 
most  zealous  cha-npion  for  Jehovah's  commands.  The  people  themselves  gave  him  the 
most  honorable.  te;:limi)ny  for  his  uprightness  and  justice,  and  later  ages  place  him  side 
by  side  with  Moses. 

Samuel  seems,  after  having  anointed  David,  to  have  retired  from  public  action,  and 
to  have  liveil  in  comparative  seclusion  at  Ramah— there  is,  at  least,  no  furiher  mentioa 
of  him  until  his  death.  The  time  of  his  life  and  the  period  of  his  judgeship  are  not 
given.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  died  not  lon^  before  Saul.  If  the  latter  ruled  for 
twenty  years,  it  may  well  be  that  Ihey  governed  together,  as  Josephus  has  it  (Ant.  vi. 
14,  0),  for  eighteen  years;  his  age,  however,  is  not  easily  calculated,  and  the  opinions 
about  it  vary  betvveen  sixty  and  ninsly  years.  He  was  buried  at  R:unah,  ami  Ids  tomb 
is  still  shown  at  Xebi  Samwil,  although,  according  to  Jerome,  his  remains  were  removed, 
under  the  emperor  Arcadius,  to  Thrace.  All  Israel  movirned  him  as  they  had  mourned 
none  since  Closes.     For  his  apparition  at  En-Dor,  etc.,  see  Necromancy. 

SAMUEL  (Siiemvtel),  BOOKS  op,  originally  formed  one  work,  but  were  by  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  (followed l)y  ihe  recent  Hebrew  editions  since  Bomberg)  and  the  authorized 
version,  divided  into  two  books,  the  first  closing  with  the  death  of  Saul.  The  name 
they  bear  is  derived  from  Sanuiel,  as  the  principtil  figure  in  them.  He  not  only  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth  at  the  period  they  treat  of  in  a  spiritua.l  aiul  worldly 
capacity,  but  also  aiujiated  Saul  and  David,  and  exercised  an  important  influence  upon 
their  rule.  Their  contents  beginning  with  the  high-priesthood  of  Eli,  the  narrative  con- 
cludes with  the  death  of  David,  and  thus  three  priiuipal  periods  are  noticeable — 1.  The 
restoration  of  tl:e  theocracy,  of  which  Sanuiel  assumes  the  Icadershij)  (I.  i. — xii.);  3.  The 
history  of  Saul's  kingship  till  his  death  (I.  xiii. — xxxi.);  and  ?>.  DavicKs  reign  (II.). 

Tiie  plan  of  the  whole  work  is  not,  as  has  l)ecn  stated,  to  represent  one  king  as  he 
ought  not  to  be — viz.,  Saul,  contrasted  by  a  king  after  the  heart  of  God,  David;  but 
simply  to  draw  the  development  of  the  theocracy  from  the  end  of  the  period  of  judges 
to  the-  end  of  David's  reign,  its  humiliation  and  its  glory  under  Samuel  ami  David, 
wliose -history  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  told  with  biograi)hical  miiuiteness,  on  account  of 
their  being  the  divinely-chosen  vessels  for  this  great  work  of  the  restoration.  As  to  the 
composition  and  unity  of  the  books,  .it  has  been  Ihe  pr-'vailing  opinion  of  scholars  to  see 
in  them  not  a  loose  compilation  from  a  number  of  stray  s(jui(es,  l)ut  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative drawn  upon  ancient  and  authentic  documents.  Tlie  character  of  th(!  narrative 
itself,  occasionally  dwelling  at  large  upon  biographical  episodes,  occasionally  assuming 
the  brevity  of  a  mere  chronicle,  and  at  times  repeating  itself  at  length,  is  quite  ia 
accordance  with  ancient  Semilic  historiography.  It  has  b  ,>en  supposed  l)y  some  that  the 
book;  of  Samuel  were  composed  by  the  same  liand  that  wrote  the  l)ooks  of  Kings,  but 
they  i)elong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  "^I'lie  aulcor  ajip^'ars  tf)  ha\c  lived  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms,  but  loijg  before  the  Exile,  the  language  being  remarkably  pure, 
and  quite  free  ironi  late  forms  and  Chaldaisms.     In  all  probability,  the  author  was  a 
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prophet  of  tlie  time  of  Solomon.  The  Talmudical  notion  of  Samuel's  authorship  has 
been  rejecled  by  Uic  critics,  as  inconsistent  with  the  contents  and  circumsiances  of  the 
boolv.  There  are  glosses  in  the  boolv  due  to  later  hands.  Of  sources,  we  only  tiud  tlie 
"  Book  of  Jashar  "  mentioned  in  the  worlv.  The  author,  if  he  did  not  use  real  annals  of 
the  empire,  which  were  only  tirst  commenced  under  Solomon,  had,  at  all  evenls,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  prophetical  narratives  of  Sauniel's,  Saul's,  anil  David's  lives  and  doings 
before  him.  As  regards  the  occasional  verbal  agreement  between  Samuel  and  Chronicles, 
which  has  often  been  commented  upon,  we  may  either  assume  liiat  the  latter  drew  upon 
the  former,  or  that  they  both — which  is  more  probable  from  internal  evidence — drew 
upon  the  same  source,  and  moditied  their  accounts  according  to  their  special  tendencies. 
Altogether,  the  work  before  us  bears  the  character  of  a  truly  aulljenlic  record.  Of 
modern  commentators,  we  mention  principally  Hensler,  Kbnigsfeldt,  Theuius,  and 
Ewald. 

SAMYDA'CE.E.  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  which  are  all  trees  or  shrubs  and 
all  tropical,  nmsily  American.  The  order  contains  about  80  known  species,  generally 
characterized  by  aslringency  in  the  bark  and  leaves.  Some  are  used  in  medicine,  to 
make  poultices  for  wounds^  lotions  for  ulcers,  etc.  The  foliage  of  caseana  escaleuta  is 
eatable. 

SANAA',  the  principal  district  in  Yemen  or  x\.rabia  Felix,  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
Saba,  or  Sheba,  the  land  of  the  Sabeans  (qv.).  Its  extent  is  very  undelined,  but  it  may 
be  taken  to  include  the  country  round  the  capital  bearing  the  same  name,  to  a  distance  of 
half  a  day's  journey  on  the  w.,  n.,  and  e.,  and  on  the  s.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Tehama 
and  the  ("Usincls  of  Lahej  and  Yaffa. 

While  the  dynasty  of  the  Imams  existed,  their  sway  extended  over  a  much  greater 
space,  sometimes,  indeed,  over  the  whole  of  Yemen.  Gradually  it  was  eucro.iched  upon 
by  the  Slieikhs.  Avho  had  been  subject  or  tributary  to  them,  and  by  the  Turks.  A  bad 
system  of  government  prci)ared  the  way  for  intestme  strife;  on  the  death  of  each  sove- 
reign, the  succession  was  disputed,  unfit  at  length  the  very  shadow  of  regular  govern- 
ment has  passed  away.  In  July,  1872,  Sanila  was  again  occupied  by  the  Turks,  who 
afterward  overran  the  greater  part  of  Yemen. 

The  city  (if  Sanaa,  once  capital  of  the  Imams  of  Yemen,  is  situated  in  a  deep  and 
beautiful  valley,  about  20  or  oO  m.  in  length,  and  G  or  7  in  breadth,  and  4,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  .«ea.  The  population  of  the  city  has  been  estimated  at  40,000,  and  of  the 
valley  at  aijout  70,000.  This  valley  is  bcnuided  on  the  e.  by  a  high  range  of  mountains 
called  Jebel  Nikkmn,  and  is  studded  throughout  its  length  with  large  villages. 

The  city  and  its  sidjurbs  are  both  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and,  including  the  gar- 
dens, the  circumference  is  about  five  and  half  miles.  The  houses  are  of  brick,  well  and 
strongly  built,  and  most  of  them  furnished  with  fountains,  while  the  palaces  of  the  Imams 
almost  approached  magnificence.  The  Jews,  of  wliom  even  now  there  are  about  20,000, 
have  a  quarter  to  themselves,  distant  about  half  an  hour's  walk  froiu  the  Mohammedan 
town;  it  contains  many  buildings,  once  the  abode  of  affluence  and  ease,  but  now  bearing 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  devastation  committed  by  the  savage  and  fanatical  Mohammedans 
of  the  city.  The  city  walls  are  of  unburned  brick,  and  mounted  with  ctmnon,  but  they 
are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  There  are  four  gates,  and  at  both  e.  and  w.  end  a  castle 
containing  apshice  built  in  the  Saracenic  style  with  extensive  gardens  rovmd  them,  and 
constructed  with  a  view  to  defense,  but  now  utterly  neglected.     See  "Yemen. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  called  also  San  Antojuo  de  Bexar,  a  city  of  Texas,  is  built  near  the 
sources  of  the  San  Antonio  river,  110  m.  s.w.  of  Austin.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish 
towns  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  Texan  levolution  of  1830  was  the  scene  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Alamo,  when  a  garri.son  of  150  men,  led  by  col.  Travis,  and  including 
David  Crockett,  was  surrounded  by  several  thou.sand  Mexicans,  and  after  a  heroic  resist- 
ance killed  to  the  last  man.  It  contains  an  arsenal,  ten  churches,  and  iu  1870,  12,256 
inhabitants. 

SAX  ANTONIO  {ante),  co.  seat  of  Bexarco.,  Tex.,  on  the  San  Pedro  and  San  Antonio 
rivers,  and  the  Galveston,  Harrisbin-g  and  San  Antonio  railroad;  pop.  '80,  20,561.  It 
is  the  most  important  placelnw.  Texas,  and  contains  a  heterogeneous  population,  of  whom 
one-third  are  of  German,  and  one-third  of  INIexican  birth.  It  comprises  3  quarters;  the 
city  ]iroper  between  the  rivers;  Alamo,  e.  of  the  San  Antonio;  ai:d  Chihuahua,  w.  of  the 
San  Peilro.  The  first,  which  is  the  business  part,  has  l)een  mostly  rebuilt  since  1860. 
The  chief  business  streets  are  Commerce  and  Market,  running  parallel  from  tlie  main 
square.  There  are  manv  fine  business  structures  on  the  former.  The  buildings  on 
many  of  the  other  streets  are  low  Mexican  houses,  withotit  windows.  Alamo  is  higher 
than  the  other  quarter,  and  mainly  occupied  by  Germans.  Chihuahua  is  the  I^Iexican 
quarter;  its  houses  are  one  story  high,  built  of  stone  and  wood.  The  land  about  the 
sources  of  the  San  Pedro  is  a  public  park.  The  citj'  has  schools,  6  newspapers,  a  Roman 
Catholic  convent,  college,  and  cathedral,  a  couii-liouse  and  banks.  It  is  the  center  for 
the  trade  of  the  surrounding  countr}',  which  produces  cattle,  hides,  corn,  and  wool.  It 
lias  a  valuable  water-power,  and  important  and  growing  manufactures,  including  large 
flour-mills,  breweries,  and  ice-factoiies.  The  mild  climate  of  San  Antonio  makes  it  a 
favorite  resort  for  invalids.     It  was  founded  by  Spaniards  in  1714. 
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SAN  AUGUSTINE',  a  co.  in  e.  Tcxap,  drained  by  Angelina  river  and  Attoyac 
bayou  and  llieir  branches;  G80  sq.ni.;  pop.  '80,  5,085—5,020  of  American  liirtli,  1,935 
colored.  The  surfV.ce  is  level  and  Ihe  soil  good.  Cotlou,  corn,  sweet-potaloes,  and 
pork  are  Ihe  slajiles.     Co.  seat,  San  Augubtine. 

SAN  BENEDETTO  PO,  a  t.  in  n.  Italy,  on  the  s.  liank  of  the  To,  in  the  province  of 
IManlua,  12  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  tiiat  name;  pop.  10,;51*J.  ll  is  buill  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lirone,  and  has  a  tine  churih  of  the  Ijcnedictine  order,  and  a  nioiiaslery  founded 
in  1(H)4,  celebrated  as  the  abbey  of  San  Heucdello  di  Po,  but  now  appiopriated  to  other 
than  spiritual  iise.s. 

SAN  PENI'TO,  a  CO.  in  w.  California,  lying  on  the  e.  slope  of  the  Coast  Range  moun- 
tidns;  drained  by  ihe  San  Benito  river;  traversed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  raihoad;  pop. 
'80,  5,584 — 4,252  of  American  birth.  This  county  was  formed  iu  1874  from  the  e.  part 
of  Monterey.     The  principal  industiy  is  stock-raising.     The  co.  seat,  Hollister. 

SAN  BERNAIiDI'NO,  a  co.  in  s.e.  California,  adjoining  Nevada  on  the  n.e.,  and 
Ariz(.na  ou  the  e. ;  <lr;dned  by  the  Aniargoza,  Santa  Anna,  and  Colorado  livcrs;  about 
1(3. COO  sq.in. ;  jujp  '80.  7,78G — 0,099  of  American  birth.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface 
is  aiid  and  mouniainous.  iMnny  hot  springs  are  found.  In  the  s.w.  are  fcriile  valleys 
of  line  climate  and  lertile  soil  where  there  are  extensive  vin(yards;  wheat,  bailey,  corn, 
oat.s,  and  wine  are  the  staples.  In  the  mountains  gold  is  found,  and  iu  the  s.w.  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  marble,  and  alabaster.     Co.  seat,  San  Bernardino. 

SAN  BERNAIPDrNO.  the  co.  seat  of  San  Bernardino  co..  Cal. ;  on  the  Southern 
Pacilic  railroad;  poj).  '70,  3,004.  It  has  churches,  banks,  schools,  hotels,  newspapers, 
etc.     It  has  an  equable  climate,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  consumptive  persons. 

SAN  CATAL'UO,  a  t.  in  av.  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  5  m.  s.w.  of  Callanisetta, 
having  valuable  sulphur  mines;  pop.  12,727. 

SANCASCIA'KO,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  and  10  m.  s.w.  of  the 
cily  of  tliat  name  Pop.  6,8G0.  It  is  well  built.  The  lands  belonging  to  it  produce  a 
very  strcjiig  wine,  highly  prized  iu  Italy,  also  grain,  oil,  fruit,  and  mulberries. 

SAHCHUNIA'TKON  (S.\NcnoNiATnoN,  Souniaithon),  the  supposed  author  of  a 
Phcnician  histt)ry  nf  Phenicia  and  Egj'pt,  called  Phoihildka.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  ]5er_vtus;  and  the  accounts  which  speak  of  him  as  born  at  Sidon  or 
Tyre  probably  take  these  cities  in  their  wider  sense  for  Phenicia  itself.  Our  principal 
information  about  him  is  derived  from  Philo  of  Byblus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  btginning 
cf  the  2d  c.  A.D.,  who  translated  Sanchuniathon's  history  into  his  own  tongue;  but  both 
the  original  and  the  translation  arc  lost  save  a  few  small  portions  of  the  latter,  iireserved 
by  Eusebius,  who  uses  them  as  arguments  in  a  theological  dispute  against  Porphyry. 
According  to  Philo,  Sjinchuiiiathon  livr-d  during  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  queen  of 
Assyria,  and  deilic-.Ued"  his  book  to  Abibalus.  king  of  Berytus.  Athenaus,  Porphyry, 
and'Suidas.  on  the  other  hand,  speak  of  him  as  of  an  ancient  Phcnician,  who  lived 
"before  the  Trojan  war."  "i'here  is  also  a  discrepancy  between  the  various  ancient 
Avrilers  respecting  the  number  of  books  contained  in  the  PJioivikika.  Orelli  (1826), 
and  after  him  C.  MiiUer  (1849),  published  the  remaining  fragments  of  Sancliunia- 
thon,  and  the  hot  discussion  raised  on  their  genuineness  and  value  is  far  from  being 
seitled  yet.  Several  ci'itics  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
Sanchuniatiion  point  blank.  According  to  sonfle  (Lobeck,  etc.),  it  was  Eusebius;  accord 
ing  to  others  (Movers,  etc.),  Philo,  who  fathered  his  own  speculations  upon  an  ancient 
aulliorily.     The  latter  was  actuated,  Movers  thinks,  ])artly  by  the  desire  of  proving  that 

■  the  whole  Hellenistic  worship  and  religion  was  simply  a  faint  imitation  of  tlie  Phcnician; 
partly  by  the  desire  of  lowering  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  showing  t!ie  higlier 
authority  of  the  Phcnician  writer;  and  partly,  as  was  the  fashion  among  the  unbeliev- 

,  ing  philosoi)hers  of  hi-;  age,  to  brin,g  the  pojiular  creed  into  a  bad  re])ulation,  by  pro- 
c'ainnng  his  own  vic^ws  under  the  guise  of  an  ancient  sage.  Yet  even  those  who  deny 
the  auliienticity  of  Sanchuniatiion  agree  in  allowing  the  fragments  current  under  his 
natne  a  cerlain  intrinsic  value,  they  being  founded  on  real  ancient  myths.  This,  in  fact, 
is  now,  with  more  or  less  modification  on  the  part  of  the  diU'crenl  investigators,  Ewald, 
Bnnsen,  Rcnan,  etc.,  llie  prevalent  opinion.  Ewald  contends  for  the  real  exi.stcuce  of  a 
Sanehuniathou,  in  whicli  he  is  supported  by  Renan.  Even  if  there  never  was  a 
Sanchuniatli>)n,  it  Avas  not  Pinlo  who  forged  idm.  There  seems  no  doubt  lh;U  we  have 
but  a  very  dim  and  confu.scd  reproduction  of  what,  after  many  modifications,  misunder- 
standings, and  corruptions,  finidly  passeil  the  liaiids  of  Philo  and  Eusefiius,  and  was  by 
the  churcli  father,  as  we  said,  quoted  in  a  theological  disputation.  Yet,  even  assuming 
the  person  of  a  Sanchuniatiion,  his  age — and  be  insists  on  a  very  remote  one  indeed — 
must  be  placed  mucii  lower,  into  the  last  centuries  before  Christ,  at  the  earliest.  He 
Avould  tlien.  it  seems,  have  endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  of  Greek  siqicriority  in  all  things, 
b\'  collecting,  grouping,  and  rcmodelim:'  the  ancient  and  important  traditions  of  his  own 
coimtry,  and  thus  proving  to  both  his  countrymen  and  to  tii(!  Greeks  their  high  impor- 
tance, in  comparison  with  the  Greek  prothu^tions,  on  the  field  of  religion  and  philosophy. 
The  Plivinikika  was  not  ouly  a  cosmogony,  it  would  appear,  but  a  history  of  his  and 
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the  surroimding  nations;  and  like  similar  ancient  histories,  it  probahly  began  with  the 
creation  of  the  "world,  and  contained  an  account  of  the  Jews.  All  tie  historical  parts, 
however,  are  lost,  and  nothing  remains  but  u  fragmentary  cosmogony,  or  ratlier  two  or 
three  different  systems  of  cosmogony,  or,  according  to  Movers,  merely  an  Egyptian  and 
Phenicau  patchwork,  for  a  brief  account  of  which  we  refar  the  reader  to  the  article 
PiiENiciA.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  for  us  consists  in  the  Phenician  words  of 
Sunchuniathon,  wiiich  Philo  cither  translated  too  freely,  or  merely  trauscrihed  so 
faultily  in  Greek  characters  as  to  render  them  an  everlasting  puzzle. 

Eusebius  further  contains  a  fragment  of  a  treatise  by  Sanehuniatlion,  Peri  Judaion, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  tliis  is  the  work  of  Philo  of  Baiiylns  or  of  Sanchuaiathon ;  and 
if  it  be  that  of  the  latter,  whether  it  is  a  separate  work,  or  merely  a  separate  cliapter  out 
of  his  larger  work.  A  forgery,  said  to  contain  the  whole  nine  books  of  Srnehuniathon, 
and  to  have  been  found  by  a  Portuguese,  col.  Pereira,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Maria  de 
Merinhao,  and  to  have  been  by  him  "intrusted  to  a  German  corpond  in  Portuguese  ser- 
vice, named  Christoph  Meyer,  was  published  by  Wageiitield  (Bremen,  1837),  and  trans- 
lated into  Gerniim  (Lubcck,  1837),  but  was  very  soon  consigned  to  disgrace  and  oblivion 
by  Movers,  K.  O.  iMiiller,  and  Grotefeud,  the  last  of  whom  had  at  first  not  only  believed 
ill  its  genuineness,  but  even  written  a  preface  to  the  editio  pniiceps.  There  never  was 
such  a  convent  or  such  a  col. ;  but  the  fac-simile  taken  by  "Pereira"  in  the  convent 
in  Portugal  was  found  to  have  been  written  on  paper  showing  the  water-marks  of  an 
Osnabrlick  paper-mill. 

SAN  CRISTOBAL,  a  city  in  :Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Chiapa,  285  m.  s.e.  of 
Vera  Cruz;  pop.  13.0J0.  It  is  in  a  fertile  and  well-c.dtivated  valley.  The  streets  are 
good,  and  the  houses  of  one  story.  Its  chief  business  is  weaving,  pottery,  and  beef- 
packing.  The  town  was  founded  in  1528  by  the  name  of  Villa  Real,  afterward  called 
San  Cristobal  de  los  Llanos,  and  Ciudad  Real.     Its  present  name  was  given  in  1829. 

SANCROFT,  Dr.  "William,  an  English  archbishop,  historically  notable  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished dignitary  among  the  nonjurors  {({.v.),  viash.  at  Fresingfield  in  Suffolk,  Jan. 
30,  1616,  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  at  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge.  Sancroft  was  reckoned  a  first-rate  scholar  by  his  ctmtemporaries,  and  in 
1642  Sancroft  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  but  in  the  followingyear  he  wasdeprived 
of  his  fellowship  by  the  Puritans  for  refusing  the  famous  "engagement,"  after  which 
he  went  abroad.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1630,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Cosin,  bishop  of  Durliam;  and,  after  several  preferments,  was  in  1668  made  arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury,  and  in  1677  was  raised,  against  his  inclination,  to  the  first  dignity 
in  the  church — the  archbishopric  of  Canterliury.  The  manner  in  which  Sancroft  dis- 
charged his  ecclesiastical  duties  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  He  attended  king 
Charles  II.  on  his  death-bed,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  very  freely  to  the  once  "merry 
monarch"  on  the  nature  of  his  past  life.  In  1683,  alon^  with  several  of  his  brother- 
bi.shops,  he  was  conimiMed  to  the  tower  by  king  James  II.,  for  sending  him  a  petition 
in  which  they  explained  why  they  caukl  not  conscie  iti^usly  order  his  declaration  in 
favor  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  read  in  the  churches;  but  in  the  events  which  imme- 
diately preceded  and  accompanied  tiie  great  revolution,  be  played  a  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous and  perplexing  part.  At  first  he  refused  when  James  asked  him  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion expressing  abhorrence  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  invasion.  Later  (Dec. ,  1683),  he 
even  went  the  length  of  concurring  in  an  address  to  William,  yet  he  seems  from  tliis  point 
to  have  drawn  back,  and  to  have  fallen  under  the  dominionof  his  theory  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  He  Avas  not  present  at  the  convention  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
to  meet  the  new  monarch,  and  after  the  settlement,  he  refused  along  with  seven  otlier 
bishops,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  suspended  by  act  of  parliamct,  Aug.  1,  1689,  but  his  actual  departure  from  Lam- 
beth did  not  take  place  till  June  23,  1691.  He  then  retired  to  his  native  village,  where 
he  died,  Nov.  24,  16J3.     See  Macaulay's  History  of  Englaml,  vols.  ii.  iii.  and  iv. 

SANCTIFICATION.  in  distinction  from  justification,  in  the  nomenclature  of  Protestant 
theology,  is  the  process  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  renews  man  in  the  divine  image, 
destroying  within  him  the  power  of  evil,  and  quickening,  educating,  and  strengthening 
in  him  the  life  of  goodness  and  holiness.  Whereas  justitication  is  considered  as  a 
judicial  act  on  the  part  of  God's  free  grace,  liberating  the  sinner  from  condemnation, 
absolving  and  jiardoning  him  once  for  all,  sanctification  is  reckoned  a  work  or  process, 
advancing  in  various  stages  of  weakness  or  strength,  and  only  completed  in  the  future 
life  of  the  believer,  when  removed  bej'ond  the  influences  of  sin  that  now  surround  him. 
In  Roman  Catholic  theology,  this  distinction  between  the  initiative  of  the  divine  life  in 
man  (justification)  and  its  progressive  develoinnent  (sanctification,)  is  not  maintained,  at 
least  in  the  .same  precise  and  logical  manner  that  it  has  been  advocated  by  Protestants. 
By  the  latter  the  distinction  has  been  held  of  first  rate  importance  in  their  theological 
systems,  and  no  less  so  in  their  practical  conception  of  the  Christian  life. 

SATTCTTJASY,  a  consecrated  place  which  gives  protection  to  a  criminal  taking  refuge 
there;  or  the  privilege  of  taking  refuge  in  such  a  consecrated  place.  Among  the  Jews 
there  were   cities  oi    refuge  (o  Avhich  the  slayer  might   flee  who  killed  a   man  una- 
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wares,  and  somclliing  analogous  to  a  right  of  sanctuary  inaj'  also  be  traced  in  pagan 
comnuinities.  In  liie  aiicit^it  Greek  states  the  temples,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  afl'orded 
protection  to  criminals,  whom  it  was  unlawful  to  drag  from  them,  although  the  food 
which  was  being  supplied  might  be  intercepted.  As  early  as  the  7th  c.  the  protection 
of  sanctuary  was  atforded  to  per.sons  fleeing  to  a  church  or  certain  boundaries  surround- 
ing it.  Tile  canon  and  more  ancient  ecclesiastical  law  n.-cognizes  this  protection  to 
criminals  as  continuing  for  a  limited  period,  suflicient  to  admit  of  a  composition  for  the 
ollense;  or,  at  ail  evenis,  to  give  time  lor  the  tiist  heal  of  resentment  to  pass,  before  the 
injured  party  could  seeli  redress.  In  several  Kugiisli  ciiurch  s  there  was  a  sIoik;  seat  be- 
side the  altar  where  those  fleeing  to  the  i)eace  of  the  church  were  heUi  to  be  guarded  by 
ail  its  sanctity.  One  of  tliese  still  remains  at  Beverley,  and  anollier  at  Hexham.  To 
violate  the  [irotectiou  of  this  seat,  or  of  the  shrine  of  reli(;s,  was  an  oft'euse  too  grave  to 
be  coinpensatetl  by  a  pecuniary  penalty.  Connected,  in  England,  with  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  the  practice  of  ((IfJKruliun  of  the  realm.  Bj'  the  ancient  common  law,  if  a 
person  guilty  of  felony  look  the  benefit  of  sanctuary,  he  might,  within  forty  days  after- 
wards, go  ciotiicd  in  sackcloth  before  the  coroner,  confess  his  guilt,  and  take  an  oath  to 
(piit  tile  realm,  and  not  return  without  the  king's  license.  On  confessing  and  taking  the 
oath,  he  became  attainted  of  the  felony,  but  had  forty  days  allowed  him  to  prepare  for 
his  departure,  and  a  port  assigned  him  for  embarkation,  to  which  he  must  immediately 
repair  with  a  cross  iu  his  hand,  and  embark  with  all  convenient  speed.  If  he  failed  to 
depart,  or  afterward  returned  without  license,  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  unless 
he  happened  to  be  a  clerk,  in  which  case  he  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Scottish  councils,  e.\conuiiunication  was  incurred  by 
the  offen.se  of  open  taking  of  thieves  out  of  the  protection  of  the  chnrch.  Some 
churches,  however,  by  their  superior  sanctity,  were  held  practically  to  alford  a  much 
surer  asylum  than  others,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Scottish  kings,  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  church,  to  give  a  formal  .sanction  to  particular  eccle- 
siastical asylums.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in  Scotland  was  the  church  of 
Wedale,  now  called  Stow,  where  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  believed  to  be  brought  by 
king  Arthur  from  Jerusalem.  David  I.  granted  the  "king's  peace,"  in  addition  to  the 
protection  of  the  church,  to  all  fq^itives  from  peril  of  life  or  limb  who  betook  them- 
selves to  the  church  of  Lesmabagow.  The  Scotch  law  of  sanctuary  or  {/ryth  was,  how- 
ever, guanled  troin  affording  too  ca.sy  an  immunity. 

A  very  remarkable  right  of  sanctuary  existed  in  Scotland  under  the  name  of  the 
'privilege  of  Clan  Macduff,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  granted  by  3Ialcolni  Canmore 
on  recovering  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Any  person  related  within  tlie  ninth  degree 
to  the  chief  of  Clan  ]\Iacdu(f,  who  should  have  committed  homicide  without  premedita- 
tion, was  entitled,  on  fleeing  to  3IacdulI's  cross  in  Fife,  to  have  his  punisliment  remitted 
for  a  fine,  or  at  least  to  be  repledged  from  any  other  jurisdiction  by  the  carl  of  Fife. 
There  is  evidence  of  this  privilege  having  saved  Plugh  de  Arbuthnot  and  his  accom- 
plices from  being  proceeded  against  for  the  murder  of  John  de  3Iclvil  of  Glenbcrvie  in 
1421. 

While  the  institution  of  sanctuary  often  enabled  criminals  to  bid  defiance  to  the  civil 
power,  it  no  doubt  was  not  unfrequently  a  protection  to  the  innocent,  who  thus  escaped 
oppression  or  private  enmity  pursuim;-  tiiem  under  the  name  of  law.  In  rude  and  unset- 
tled times  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  operated  beneficially  by  throwing  the  control 
of  .society  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  were  less  tempted  than  any  other  class  to 
misuse  that  power.  But  as  the  civil  power  and  authority  of  the  law  were  strengthened 
the  right  of  sanctuary  became  useless  and  mischievous;  the  civil  power  endeavored  to 
narrow  the  privilege  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  church  sought  hard  to  preserve  it.  The 
English  reformation,  though  it  greatly  restricted,  did  not  abtlish  the  right  of  sanctuary. 
It  was  not  till  1584  that  persons  accused  of  treason  were  debarred  the  privilege,  and  the 
right  of  sanctuary  for  crime  wa^  finally  abolished  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28.  Various  precincts, 
however,  in  and  about  London,  known  as  sanctuaries,  continued  to  aft'ord  .shelter  to 
debtors,  all  which  were  done  away  with  in  1697,  by  act  8  and  9  Will.  IV.  c.  26. 

In  Scotland  there  still  exists  a  sanctuary  for  debtors  in  the  abbey  and  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  with  its  precincts,  including  the  hill  of  Arthur  seat  and  the  Queen's  park.  The 
sanctuary  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  bailie  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  as 
lieritable  keci)er  of  Holyroodhouse.  AVhen  a  debtor  retires  to  the  sanctuary,  he  has  a 
24  hours'  protection  against  personal  diligence;  but  in  order  to  extend  the  privilege 
Jmger,  he  must  be  enrolled  in  t Ik- books  of  the  abbty.  The  sanctuary  affords  no  pro- 
Jjction  to  a  criminal,  a  fraudulent  debtor,  or  a  crown  debtoi-;  nor  is  it  available  for  pro- 
tection from  personal  execution  for  delits  contracted  within  its  precincts,  for  which  the 
debtor  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  abbey  jail. 

SAND,  Gkorge.     See  Dudevant,  Madame. 

SAND,  K.\RT,  LrDwio,  1795-1820,  b.  Germany;  studied  theology  at  the  univensities 
of  Tubingen  and  E!'Iaiig''n,  and  in  1817  joined  the  Teutonic  society  (jf  Jena,  a  precur.sor 
of  tlie  Biir^rlicniichaft.  He  became  a  political  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  and  con- 
sidered it  his  mission  to  kill  Kotzebue,  as  he  regarded  him  as  a  spy  of  the  Russian  court. 
He  entered  the  residence  of  Kotzebue  in  Manheim,  March  28,  1819,  and  murdered  him 
with  a  dagger.     He  then  attempted  to  kill  himsc'i,  but  the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal. 
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He  was  condemned  to  death  May  5,  1820,  "wiiicli  sentence  was  executed  the  following 
October. 

SANDALS,  a  covering  for  the  feet,  consisting  of  soles  so  attached  as  to  leave  the  upper 
part  of  the  feet  bare.     See  Shoes. 

SANDAL-WOOD  (a  name  corrupted  from  santal  wood),  the  wood  of  several  species  of 
the  genus  santdlum,  of  the  natural  order  sanfalncew  (q.v.),  natives  of  the  East  Indies 
and  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacitic  ocean.  Sandal-wood  is  compact  and  fine  grained, 
very  suitable  for  making  work-boxes  and  smtdl  ornamental  articles,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  fragrance,  which,  however,  is  fatal  to  insects,  so  that  cabinets  of  sandal-wood  are 
extremely  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  specimens  in  natural  history;  but  it  is  much 
too  expensive  for  general  use.  The  odor  is  due  to  an  essential  oil,  heavier  than  water. 
White  Saxdal-Wood,  the  most  common  kind,  is  the  produce  of  a  small  tree  {santalum 
album),  a  native  of  mountains  in  the  south  of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  much 
branched,  resembling  myrtle  in  its  foliage  and  privet  in  its  flowers.  The  trunk  is  sel- 
dom more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  Yellow  Sakdal-Wood  is  probably  produced  by 
another  species,  perhaps  S.  Freycinetianrtm  of  the  ludian  archipelago  and  Sandwich 
islands,  and  from  these  regions  the  Chinese  import  it,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing it  both  in  thtir  temples  and  in  their  houses.  They  reduce  it  to  saw-dust  and  mix  it 
with  paste  before  burning.  Dr.  Seemann  has,  however,  recently  found  another  and  pre- 
viously-unknown species  of  santalum  {S.  Yatsi)  to  yield  the  much-valued  sandal-wood  of 
the  Fiji  islands,  where  the  tree  has  been  almost  extirpated  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  its  wood  in  commerce. 

Red  Sandal-Wood,  or  Sanders,  is  the  produce  of  a  very  different  tree,  pterocarpus 
sanfaliniis,  of  the  natural  order  leyuminosa,  suhordar  pnpilio7iac((e,  a  native  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  particularly  of  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  India  and  of  Ceylon.  The 
tree  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves,  having  generally  three  leaflets,  and 
axillary  racemes  of  flowers.  The  heart-Avood  is  dark  red,  with  black  veins,  and  so  heavy 
as  to  sink  in  water.  It  is  used  as  a  dye-stuff,  and  also  by  apothecaries  to  color  certain 
preparations.  The  Arabs  use  it  as  an  astringent,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  some  of  our  tooth- 
powders. — A  deep  red  dye  is  also  j'ielded  by  the  chips  of  adenantJiera  paronina,  a  tree 
allied  to  the  acacias  (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  some- 
times called  Red  Sandal-Wood. 

SANDALWOOD  ISLAND,  called  by  the  natives  Tjindana.  Sumba,  and  Tanah  Tjumba, 
lies  in  the  Indian  ocean,  between  9°l8'  to  10°  20'  s.  lat.  and  118°  r,8'  to  120°  43'  e.  long., 
has  an  area  of  4,966  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  1,000,000.  The  coast  is  steep  and  rocky,  so 
that,  except  at  the  av.,  s.,  and  e.  corners,  .'■hips  can  approach  quite  near.  The  produce 
consists  chiefly  in  dye-woods,  ebon}-,  timber,  cotton,  rice,  pepper,  cocoa,  maize,  coffee, 
sugar,  wild  cinnamon,  cocoa-nuts,  and  various  fruits.  Little  sandal-wocd  is  exported, 
though  abounding  in  the  forests,  the  natives  refusing  to  cut  the  trees,  Avhich  they  believe 
to  be  the  dwellings  of  their  ancestors' souls.  Exports  are:  horses,  timber,  cotton,  pep- 
per, Avax,  tortoise-shell,  tow  made  from  bark,  maize,  and  edible  nests.  The  cliffs  swarm 
with  the  coUocalia  csculerda,  and  collecting  the  nests  is  a  leading  occupation  of  the  men. 
The  Sandalwood  islanders  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  are  well  made,  wiry,  and  of  a 
brownish  complexion.  The  most  trifling  causes  lead  them  to  commit  suicide,  a  vice  of 
rare  occurrence  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago. 

The  Sandalwood  island  is  nominally  subject  to  the  Xelherlands,  but  the  rajahs  and 
regents  are  almost  independent  of  foreign  influence.  The  principal  havens  are  at  Nan- 
gamessi  on  the  n.,  and  Tida  about  the  middle  of  the  s.  coast,  good  anchorage  being 
found  in  many  other  parts.  Notwithstanding  the  repressive  measures  taken  by  the 
Netherlands  government,  and  the  destruction,  in  1860,  of  ten  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade,  it  is  still  extensively  carried  on  by  the  Sandalwood  islanders. 

SANDAEACH,  or  Sandarach  Resin,  is  a  friable,  diy,  almost  transparent,  tasteless, 
yellowish-white  resin,  which  is  imported  from  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  completely  sol- 
uble in  oil  of  turpentine,  but  not  completely  ."^olublo  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  or 
sprinkled  on  burning  coals,  it  emits  an  agreeable  balsamic  smell.  It  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  the  sandarach  tree  {caUitris  quadrivdlviK'],  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  of  the 
natural  order  coniferce. — The  quantity  of  sandarach  used  is  not  great;  it  is  employed 
mostly  for  the  same  purposes  as  mastic  (q.v.).  The  finely-powdered  resin  is  rubbed,  as 
povnce,  on  the  erasures  of  writing-paper,  after  which  they  may  be  written  upon  again 
without  the  ink  spreading. — The  wood  of  the  sandarach  tree  is  highly  balsamic  and 
odoriferous,  extremely  durable  and  valuable. 

SAND  AY  or  Sant5a  ISLAND,  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Orkney  (q.v.)  group, 
containeil,  in  1871,  39-1  inhabited  houses  and  2,053  inhabitants. 

SANDBACH,  a  small  market-t.  of  Cheshire,  25  m.  e.s.e.  of  Chester  by  railway,  on  an 
eminence  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  AVheelock.  Pop.  '71,  5,259,  mostly  employed  in  silk- 
throwing,  and  in  making  salt  and  shoes. 

SAND-BAGS,  in  military  works,  are  canvas  bags  about  28  or  30  in.  in  length  by  from 
14  to  16  broati.  They  are  filled  with  sand  or  earth,  and  form  a  ready  means  of  extem- 
porizing a  parapet  or  traverse  against  the  enemy's  fire;  they  arc  likewise  used  f or  pro- 
Icctiug  the  head  of  a  trench,  or  tamping  the  charge  in  a  mine.  See  JItnes,  Militaiiy. 
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If  employed  as  liniiiii;  for  cinlirasurcs  or  barbettes,  sand-bags  should  be  covered  with  raw 
hides  to  prevent  them  from  taking  tire. 

SAND  BLAST,  a  iiielliod  of  engraving  figures  on  glass  or  metal,  or  cutting  away  or 
boring  holes  iu  hard  substances,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  tine  sand,  driven  by  a  blast  of 
air  or  steam. 

SAND-BLAST  (ante),  n  method  of  engraving,  cutting,  and  boring  glass,  stone,  metal, 
or  other  hard  substances,  by  the  percussive  force  of  a  rapid  stream  (jf  sharp  sand  driven 
against  them  l)y  urtiticial  means.  Tlie  process  was  invented  by  gen.  Benj.  C  B.  Tilgh- 
man,  of  Pliiiadelphia,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  Oct.,  1870.  In  tlie  world  of 
nature  the  abrading  power  of  sand  wlien  driven  by  air  or  water  against  liard  substances 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  gen.  Tilghman's  invention  was  merely  an  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  mechanical  arts.  The  means  of  propulsion  may  be  supplied  either 
by  an  air  or  a  steam  blast,  the  former  being  produced  by  a  boiler  at  high  i)ressure,  and 
the  latter  by  a  fan  revolving  with  great  velocity.  In  either  case  the  abrading  material, 
"which  is  usually  conunon  Jiard  saud,  although  small  granules  of  iron  or  crushed  quartz 
are  occasionally  used,  is  directed  by  a  tube  upon  tlie  object  to  be  cut  or  engraved,  the 
latter  being  so  adjusted  by  means  of  slides  that  each  part  in  succession  can  be  brought 
under  the  action  of  the  cutting  particles.  The  engraving  of  the  siu-face  of  glass  with 
ornamental  figures,  etc.,  may  by  this  process  be  very  easily  accomplished  simply  by 'lay- 
ing upon  it  patterns  of  the  desired  objects  cut  out  of  some  resistant  medium  iu  the  man- 
ner of  stencils.  The  .'^aud,  of  course,  does  not  touch  the  protected  parts,  but  indents 
those  which  are  uncovered,  until  the  result  sought  for  is  attained.  Auotlier  method 
very  commonly  used  is  to  cut  the  proposed  pattern  in  sheet  copper  or  brass,  whicli  is 
then  placed  over  the  glass,  a  brush  of  melted  beeswax  being  ilrawn  over  ilie  wiiole. 
Tlie  stencil  is  then  raised,  and  tlie  pattern  left  in  exposed  glass  may  then  be  operated 
upon  by  the  blast.  The  ornamentation  of  glass  iu  colors  may  also  be  performed  by 
the  sand-blast,  for  as  the  ordinary  colored  glass  of  commerce  is  mere  window  glass, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  color  on  one  side  only,  the  use  of  the  stenciled  pattern  as  l)efore 
will  entirely  remove  the  color  from  the  exposed  parts  and  leave  it  where  protected.  By 
the  use  of  a  photographed  coating  of  gelatine  upon  glass  (the  well-known  gelatine  proc- 
ess in  photography)  very  lieautif  iil  reproductions  of  line  engravings  may  be  made  upon 
the  glass  at  a  small  cost.  The  sacd-bi'ast  has  also  been  used  successfully  in  the  cutting 
of  ornaments  and  inscriptions  upon  stone.  Iron  stencils  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  most  satisfactory  material  is  found  to  be  sheet  rubber  of  about  l-16th 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  is  cemented  upon  the  stone  and  a  movable  jet  pipe  is 
caused  to  traverse  the  .surface  of  the  latter  until  the  exposed  portions  have  been  suffi- 
ciently abraded.  The  wear  upou  the  rubber  itself  is  wonderfully  slight  and  the  same 
Btencil  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Another  use  to  which  the  sand-blast  has  been 
successfully  put  is  in  turning  blocks  of  stone  into  circular  and  other  forms  in  the  lathe. 
Balcony  pilasters,  etc.,  have  in  this  way  been  fini.shed  in  a  few  hours  which  would  have 
needed  as  many  days  to  be  cut  out  by  hand.  Upon  wood  the  action  of  the  .sand-blast  is 
not  so  satisfactory,  being  slow  and  tedious,  ard  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  utilized 
on  this  material  is  in  cutting  out  the  large  block  type  used  in  printing  posters.  The 
foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  sand-blast  has  manifested  its  useful- 
ness, but  as  the  invention  is  still  in  its  infancy  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  applications 
may  not  be  found  for  it  in  the  future.  From  its  first  appearance"  the  .sand-blast  has 
attracted  much  attention  both  at  home  and  abroad,  many  foreign  patents  have  been 
taken  out,  and  the  use  of  the  process  is  gradually  spreading. 

SAND-CHACK  is  a  splitting  or  fracture  of  the  horny  fibers  of  die  horse's  hoof,  extend- 
ing u>uidly  from  above  downward;  when  reaching  to  the  quick  it  causes  lameness,  and 
in  all  cases  it  constitutes  unsoundness.  Horses  with  tliin,  weak,  brittle  feet,  spoilt  by 
much  rasping,  and  rattled  on  the  hard  roads,  furnish  the  majority  of  cases.  The  horn 
must  be  lliiiiiied  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  either  side  of  the  crack;  across  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  (.'rack,  to  prevent  its  extension,  the  tiring-iron  should  be  drawn,  mak- 
ing a  line  nearly  through  the  horny  crust.  The  opening  may  further  be  held  together 
by  winding  round  the  foot  several  yards  of  waxed  string,  or  fine  iron  wire.  Except 
in  very  bad  cases,  slow  AvorU  on  soft  land  may  be  pormitted,  but  road  work  is  inju- 
rious. The  growlii  of  heallby  horn  is  promoted  by  applying  round  the  coronet,  at 
intervals  of  10  days,  some  mild  blistering  liniment. 

SAND-EEL.     See  Launce. 

BANDEMAN,  Robert,  1718-71;  b.  Scotland;  studied  2  years  at  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  engaged  in  the  linen  trade;  adopted  the  views  of  Mr.  Glas  (.«ee  Gi-assites,  a)ite) 
against  church  establisliments;  became  an  elder  in  his  church;  published  in  1757  a 
reply  to  Ilervey's  T)ialofjuen;  removed  to  London  iu  1760;  attracted  much  attention  by 
his  preaching,  and  formed  a  congregation  whose  memhers  look  the  name  of  Sande- 
niauians  (q.v.).  In  1704  he  removed  to  America,  established  a  society  in  Boston,  and 
in  1765  settled  in  Danbury,  Conn.  He  published  Correspondence  with  Mr .  Pike;  Thoughts 
on  Chriatianity ;  Si(jn  of  (he  Prophet  Jonah. 

SANDEMA'NIANS.     Sec  Glassites. 
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SANDERLING,  Calidri^,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  plover  family  {charadnadm),  or 
■whicli  pcrluips  ought  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  snipe  family  (scolopacidcp).  The 
common  saiiderliug  {C.  arendvia)  is  a  very  widely  diffused  bird,  breeding  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  migrating  southward  on  the  approacli  of  winter  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  of  India,  and  of  Brazil.  It  is  pretty  common  on  the  British  coasts,  in  small 
flocks,  in  winter.  It  is  only  about  8  in.  long;  its  winter  plumage  very  light  ash-gray, 
under  parts  white.  In  spring  the  plumage  acquires  a  reddish  tinge  with  black  mark- 
ings. Tlie  sanderliug  feeds  on  marine  worms,  small  crustaceans,  etc.  It  is  esteemed 
for  the  table,  and  appears  in  the  London  market. 

SANDERS,  Charles  W.  ;  b.  N.  Y.,  ISOj;  author  of  several  music  books  and  of 
Sanders's  licndtrs,  in  2  series,  lb38  and  18(30.  Of  these  more  than  13,000,000  copies 
were  sold  before  18G0,  and  the  sale  m  one  year  amounted  to  2,000,000  copies.  He 
has  received  from  one  New  York  tinn  $30,000  per  annum  for  his  educational  works, 
books,  readers,  spellers,  cards,  and  charts.  Assisted  by  his  brother  Joshua  C,  he  pub- 
lished an  Analytical  JJefiner  and  Uiglier  iSpeller. 

SANDERS,  George  Nicholas,  1812-73;  b.  Ky. ;  a  grandson  of  col.  Nicholas,  who 
moved  the  famous  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798.  He  early  became  prominent  as  a 
democratic  speaker  and  politician,  was  U.  S.  consid  to  Liverpool  during  Pierce's  admin- 
istration, ;ind  naval  agent  at  New  York  during  Buchanan's.  He  advocated  the  election 
of  Douglas  in  1860,  and  during  the  rebellion  was  joint  commissioner  with  Mason  and 
Slidell  to  European  powers.  In  association  with  Clement  C.  Clay  and  J.  P.  Holcomb 
he  met  Horace  Greeley  at  the  "  peace  conference"  at  Niagara  Falls,  July,  1864. 

SANDERSON,  John,  1786-1844;  b.  Penn. ;  studied  law  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1835 
became  professor  of  classical  languages  at  the  Philadelphia  high  school.  He  contributed 
papers  and  sketches  of  travel  t(j  the  Porlfvlio,  Kuickerbocker,  and  other  magazines.  He 
wrote  Sketches  of  Paris,  1838;  and  with  his  brother,  J.  M.,  Avas^iuthor  ot  Lives  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

SANDERSON,  Robert,  d.d.,  1587-1663;  b.  England;  educated  at  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford;  ordained  in  IGU;  was  sub-rector  in  Lincoln  college  1613-16;  proctor  of  O.xford 
in.  1616;  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1G17;  rector  of  Wilbertou  in  1618,  and  of  Boothby 
Panuel  from  1616  for  over  40  years;  prebend  of  Lincoln  in  1629.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Laud  he  became  in  1631  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  who  in  1642  appointed  him 
regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  At  the  restoration  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Lincoln;  was  moderator  at  the  Savoy  conference  between  the  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian divines.  He  published  Logiccn  Artis  Compendium;  Judicium  Universitatis  Oxoni- 
en&is;  Ue  Obligatione  Conscieuiim  Prcelectionesj  A  Collection,  of  Sermons. 

SAND  GROUSE.     Sec  Ganga. 

SAND-ITILL  CRANE,  or  Brown  Crane,  Orus  Canadensis,  a  very  large  species  of 
crane  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  western  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
shy  bird,  with  acute  sight  and  hearing.  Its  body  is  about  4  ft.  long;  wings  nearly  2  ft., 
with  an  immense  spread.  Length  of  tarsi  about  10  in.,  and  the  bill  longer  than  the 
middle  toe.  When  wounded  it  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  approach,  as  a  thrust  of  its 
bill  may  inflict  a  severe  wound. 

SAND-HOPPER,  Talitriis  locusta,  a  small  crustacean,  of  the  section  edriophthalma 
(q.v.)  and  order  amphipoda,  which  so  abounds  on  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  Britain  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sand  often  seems  to  be  alive  with  the  multitudes  which,  leaping 
up  for  a  few  inches  into  the  air,  fill  it  like  a  swarm  of  dancing  flies.  This  activity  is  not, 
however,  displaj-ed  at  all  times;  but  if  a  mass  of  sea-weed  left  by  the  retiring  tide  be 
turned  over,  countless  sand-hoppors  may  be  seen  to  leap  away,  or  they  may  be  found  by 
di<>ging  in  the  sand,  in  which  they  burrow.  The  sand-hopper  leaps  by  bending  the  body 
together,  and  throwing  it  open  with  a  sudden  jerk.  It  feeds  on  almost  any  vegetable  or 
animal  substance,  particularly  on  what  is  already  dead  and  beginning  to  decay.  It  is 
itself  the  food  of  crabs,  and  of  many  kinds  of  birds. 

SAND  HURST,  a  t.  of  Victoria,  82  m.  n.n.w.  of  Melbourne,  on  the  railway  between 
Melbourne  and  Ebuca.  It  is  the  center  of  an  important  mining  district  of  the  Bendigo 
gold  fields.  Pop. '71,  along  with  its  suburbs,  27,642.  In  the  district  of  Sandhurst  there 
are  many  Chinese. 

SANDHURST,  Royal  Military  College.  In  1802  it  was  determined  to  institute  a 
college  for  the  training  of  military  officers,  in  which  professional  education  should  be 
grafted  rn  the  groundwork  of  general  instruction.  The  college  was  opened  at  Great 
]\Iarlow;  hut,  in  1812,  it  was  transferred  to  a  handsome  stone  building  at  Sandhurst. 
Up  to  1862  this  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  boys  from  the  age  of  13  upward;  a 
description  of  the  college  as  then  existing  is  given  under  Cadets'  College.  In  that 
year,  kowever,  the  system  was  changed;  the  course  limited  to  one  year  immediately 
before  entering  the  army,  and  the  suiijects  of  instruction  confined  to  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, modern  languages,  and  militaiy  science.  Entrance  was  on  the  nomination  of 
the  coinmander-in-chief ;  and  the  payment  by  the  cadet's  parent  or  guardian  varies  from 
£100  to  nil,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  rank  of  the  parent.  Those  for  whom  no 
payment  is  made  must  be  orphans,  and  are  styled  "Queen's  cadets."    Under  the  pur 
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chaso  system,  all  first  oomniissions  in  the  cav:ilry  and  iiifantr}-  of  flic  line,  •which  wcr© 
jrnuiteci  witiiout  purcliaso,  and  not  to  men. from  the  ranks,  were  givtu  to  cadets  from 
tlie  royal  military  college,  who  competed  for  these  prizes,  and  obtained  tliem  in  order  of 
nieiit. 

The  abolition  of  purchase  in  1871  brought  about  a  radical  change.  The  students  are 
no  longer  boys  intending  to  become  otlicers,  but  sub-!ieutenanls,  who,  having  passed  by 
competition  "for  tlie  army,  spend  a  year  at  yandhnrst  in  acquiring  the  theoretical  part  of 
the  war  science.  To  be  confirmed  in  the  army  as  lieut.,  the  officer  must  pass  credit- 
ably out  of  Sandhurst,  and  then  serve  a  year  on  probation  with  a  regiment.  It  cannot 
l>e  doubted  that  this  change()l'  system  must  tend,  as  yeara  go  on,  to  secure  for  the  army 
a  great  body  of  scientific  officers. 

'i'he  Stair  college  (q.v.)  is  a  separate  institution,  about  2  m.  distant. 

The  estimated  charge  for  tlie  royal  military  college  for  1878-79  was  £36,281,  of  which 
about  £5,000  is  covered  by  the  payments  for  the  students. 

SAN  DIEGO,  a  co.  of  s.  California;  bounded  e.  by  the  Colorado  river,  s.  by  Lower 
California,  w.  by  the  Pacific  ocean;  traveised  from  n.  to  s.  by  two  brandies  of  the  Coast 
range,  which  divide  it  into  three  sections,  differing  greatly  in  climate,  soil,  and  other 
particulars;  13,500  sq.m. ;  pop.'70,  4,951.     The  section  near  the  coast  consists  of  level 

1)lains  or  undulating  valleys,  watered  by  the  San  Bernardo,  San  Diego,  San  Luis  Key, 
ilargarita,  and  other  rivers,  and  most  of  it  is  adapted  to  agi'icullure  and  grazing.  The 
eastern  part  is  a  naked,  sterile,  sandy  plain,  called  the  great  Colorado  desert,  and  exceed- 
ingly hot.  the  mercury  rising  to  122^  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  Between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  oranges,  olives,  dates,  and  other 
tropical  fruits.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  fir,  and  cedar. 
The  highest  point  is  mount  San  Jacinto,  5,500  feet.  Gold  and  silver  are  found.  Capi- 
tal, San  Diego. 

SAN  DIEGO,  a  city  in  California,  tlie  capital  of  San  Dif  go  co.,  is  on  a  hay  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  450  m.  s.e.  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  4,000.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  6  m.  long, 
formed  by  San  Diego  bay,  with  a  depth  of  22  ft.  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  2  banks,  5  hotels,  5  churclics,  2  seminaries  for  girls,  an  academy, 
2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  steam  flouring  mill.  The  chief  e.xports  are 
liides,  wool,  and  whale-oil.  Oranges,  figs,  and  olives  abound.  The  mild  and  equable 
climate  makes  it  a  popular  resort  tor  invalids.  In  all  the  elements  of  liealthfulness  it  1-. 
said  to  be  un,surpa.ssed.  The  town  of  Ohl  San  Diego,  the  first  place  settled  b}'  vhite 
men  in  California,  stands  4  m.  n.  within  the  city  limits.  The  new  town  has  giown 
mostly  since  1867.  This  place  has  been  fixed  by  act  of  congress  as  the  terminus  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  railroad,  and  seems  destined  to  a  high  rank  among  cities  on  the  west- 
ern coast. 

SANDIVEB,  a  product  of  the  glass  furnaces.  AVhon  the  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  are  melted,  a  scum  ari.ses  which  has  to  be  removed;  this  is  called  .san- 
diver,  and  is,  when  powdered,  used  as  a  polishing  material,  and  formerly  had  a  consid- 
erable reputation  as  a  tooth-powder. 

SAND-MARTIN.     See  Swallow. 

SAN  DOMINGO  (Domingo,  San,  ante).  The  annexation  of  San  Domingo  to  the 
United  States  has  been  a  favorite  project  among  certain  political  leaders  and  with  dem- 
ocratic administrations  since  1845,  wlien  negotiations  to  this  end  were  begun,  and  an 
American  commissioner  sent  to  explore  the  island.  Under  president  Pierce,  capt.  (since 
ma j. gen.)  Geo.  B.  McClellan  was  ordered  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  Samana  bay, 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  it  as  a  naval  station.  His  report  was  in  favor  of  .such  an 
acquisition,  and  new  negotiations  were  o))ene(l,  but  without  practical  result.  In  1867 
Mr.  Seward,  secretary  of  state,  with  other  officials,  visited  the  Dominican  cajiital,  and 
the  matter  was  again  reopened — and  again  postponed.  During  the  beginning  of  gen. 
Grant's  presidency,  the  Baez  government  of  San  Domingo  made  overtures  in  the  direc- 
tion of  annexation,  and  at  kngth  the  president  sent  gen.  O.  E.  Babcock  to  confer  with 
that  government  on  the  subject,  when  a  treaty  was  actually  drawn,  l)y  which,  on  jiay- 
mrjnt  of  $1,500.00(»,  the  Dominican  republic  was  to  become  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  San  Domingo,  ]5,(i00  to  400. 
The  treaty  was  referred  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  it  met  with  bitter  opposition,  com- 
plicated by  various  personal  and  political  questions,  and  where  it  was  defeated.  The 
president  then  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  congress  to  proceed 
to  the  republic  and  investigate  and  report  \\\wn  all  previous  proceedings.  Benj.  F. 
Wade  of  Ohio.  Andrew  I).  White  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  G.  Howe  of  Boston 
were  appointed  such  commissioners,  and  visited  Samana  bay  in  1871,  examining  the 
resourc(;s  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  poi)ular  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  annexation.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  exhaustive,  and  entirely 
favorable  to  the  plan  of  annexation.  It  waa  laid  liefore  congress  by  president  Grant' 
but  no  action  was  taken  concerning  it.  Subsequcnlly  the  Samana  bay  company  in 
New  York  Ica.sed  the  peninsula  and  bay  of  Samana  from  the  Baez  government,  with 
certain  trade  privileges,  at  an  annual  rent  of  $150,000,  but  met  with  no  decided  success. 
In  1874  the  Dominican  government  again  made  overtures  to  the  govcruinent  of  the 
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United  States,  urging  positive  action  in  the  matter,  but  the  annexation  -was  not  consum- 
mated. 

SAN  DONA.     See  Dona,  San,  ante. 

SANDOVAL,  Fray  Peudencio  de,  1560-1621;  I).  Valladolid;  educated  for  the 
church,  took  orders  at  tlie  Benedictine  convent  of  Santa  Maria  la  Real  de  Naxera,  and 
devoted  years  in  tliat  retirement  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Spain.  He  was  made 
historiographer  of  Spain  by  Philip  III.,  and  for  valuable  services  was  rewarded  by  the 
bishopric  of  Tuy  in  1608,  and  of  Pomplona  iu  1612.  He  published  various  histories  of 
Spain  and  editions  of  the  ancient  chronicles. 

SAND-PAPEE  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  emery-paper  (see  Estery),  but  with  sand 
in  place  of  emery. 

SAXDPIPEB,  the  ccmmoa  English  name  of  a  numerous  group  of  birds,  generally 
referred  to  the  family  scolopacidm,  all  formerly  included  in  the  genus  tnnga,  but  some 
now  constituting  the  genera  totanus,  pelidiia,  tictitis,  etc.,  of  oruiiliologists.  In  charac- 
ters and  habits  they  are  all  very  simdar.  They  are  not  of  large  size;  they  are  very- 
active  and  graceful  in  all  their  movements;  their  plumage  not  gay,  but  of  pleasing  and 
finely  diversified  colors;  their  legs  are  rather  long,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  naked,  the 
tail  Very  short,  the  wings  moderately  long;  the  bill  rather  long  and  slender,  grooved 
throughout  the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  its  length,  straight  in  some,  and  a  little 
arched  in  others.  The  feet  have  three  long  toes  before,  and  one  short  toe  behiiul;  the 
toes  in  the  genus  triivja,  as  now  restricted,  are  partially  webbed  at  the  base;  in  totanus 
they  are  completely  separate.  They  are  good  swimmers,  but  are  not,  however,  often 
seen  swimming;  they  frequent  sandy  sea-shores,  some  of  them  congregating  in  numer- 
ous flocks  in  autumn  and  winter;  and  seek  their  food  by  probing  the  sand  with  their 
bills,  and  by  catching  small  crustaceans  in  pools  or  within  the  margin  of  the  sea  itself. 
Many  are  birds  of  passage,  visiting  high  northern  latitudes  iu  summer,  and  spending  the 
winter  on  the  coasts  of  more  southern  regions.  The  Hesh  of  all  the  species  is  good,  and 
some  of  them  are  in  much  request  for  the  table. — The  British  species  are  numerous. 
The  Dunlin  or  Purre  {triaga  raviubilis)  is  noticed  iu  the  article  Dunlin. — The  Knot 
{triaga  canutns),  also  known,  in  different  states  of  plumage,  as  the  Red  Sandpiper  and 
the  Asu-color:5D  Sandpiper,  is  a  bird  of  about  10  ia.  in  length,  appeariu;^  iu  great 
flocks  on  the  British  coasts  in  winter,  anl  equally  common  iu  North  America. — Tli'j 
Little  Sandpiper,  or  Little  Stint  {'riiiga  minuta),  occasionally  seen  in  Britain, 
occurs  in  India  and  in  South  Africa.  The  name  Stint  is  given  to  a  number  of  species 
of  triaga. — The  Purple  Sandpiper  {tringa  maritima).  not  unfrequeutly  on  the  British 
coasts,  is  reckoned  among  the  birds  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  Melville  island,  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  and  Spitzbergen. — Of  the  genus  totanus,  to  all  the  species  of  which  the  popular 
name  Gambet  is  sometimes  given,  one  of  the  best-known  species  is  the  Redshank 
{totanus  calklris),  a  birtl  which  resides  iu  Britain  all  the  jx-ar,  but  known  also  as  a  sum- 
mer bird  of  passage  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  occurring  iu 
winter  as  far  s.  as  Smyrna,  and  even  in  India.  It  is  about  11  in.  long.  It  receives  its 
popular  name  from  its  red  legs. — The  Green  Sandpiper  {totanus  ochropus)  is  also  a 
pretty  common  British  species,  for  tlie  most  part  migrating  to  tlie  north  for  the  sum- 
mer.— Tiie  Co.M.\ioN  Sandpiper  or  Summer  Snipe  {totanus  hypoleucos)  is  iu  Britain  a 
summer  bird  of  passage. — The  Greensiiank;  {totanus  glottis)  is  chiefly  seen  in  Britain  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  has  its  name  from  tlic  olive-green  color  of  its  legs. — Sandpipers 
of  various  species — some  of  them  tlie  same  as  the  British,  and  others  different — are  nu- 
merous in  North  America,  and  in  winter  in  the  West  Indies. 

SANDPIFES  are  cylindrical  hollows  existing  in  chalk  deposits.  They  descend  per- 
pendicularly into  the  chalk  at  light  angles  to  the  surface,  tapering  downward,  and  end- 
ing in  a  point;,  they  reach  occasionally  a  depth  of  60  ft.,  and  have  a  diameter  varying 
from  1  to  12  feet.  They  are  most  probably  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  water, 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  exists  more  or  less  in  all  rain-water,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  water  that  has  been  in  contact  with  decaying  organic  matter.  The  pipes 
are  filled  with  sand,  clay,  or  gravel  from  the  overlying  deposit. 

SANDROCOTTUS,  or  Sandrokyptos,  is  the  Greek  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  Hindu 
king  Chandragupta,  of  Pat'aliputra  or  Palibothra.  to  whom  Megasthenes  was  sent  as 
ambassador  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  wiio  lived  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  4th  c.  B.C. 

SANDS,  Benjamin  Franklin,  b.  Md.,  1812;  educated  at  the  naval  academy,  and 
was  appointed  midshipman,  1828.  He  served  in  the  coast  surveys  of  1836  and  1851, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Tabasco,  Mexico,  1847.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  commander,  and  in  1862  was  made  capt.  He  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  fort  Caswell,  liie  two  on  fort  Fisher,  and  in  the  Wilmington  block- 
ade. In  1866  he  was  made  commodore,  was  appointed  supt.  of  the  naval  observatory  in 
1867,  and  in  1871  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

SANDS,  Robert  Charles,  1799-1832;  b.  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  son  of  Comfort;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  constitutional  convention  1777.  He  graduated  from  Columbia 
college  1815;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820,  but  chose  the  profession  of 
literature.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press  in  prose  and  verse ;  and,  associated 
with  others,  ably  edited  and  published  several  journals.     The  last  poem  from  his  pen. 
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The  Dead  of  1833,  was  publivsbod  in  the  Commercial  Advertiee?',  of  which  for  the  last  5 
ycfirs  of  his  life  he  waa  assistant  editor,  lie  published  in  1831  the  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Paul  Jones.  Selections  of  his  writings  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  have  betn 
published. 

SANDSTONE  is  a  rock  formed  of  compacted,  and  more  or  less  indurated  sand.  The 
p-aius  generally  consist  of  quartz,  though  other  mineral  substances  arc  often  nii.xed  with 
this;  they  are  colorless,  or  of  a  dull  white,  y(;llo\v,  brown,  red,  or  green  color.  The 
grains  vary  in  size,  forming,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  tine  or  coaise  grained  stone.  The 
lo().se  sand  becomes  solidified  by  pressure  simply,  but  more  generally  from  being  cem- 
ented together  by  crdcareous,  si]ii;ious,  or  ferruginous  intiltrations,  and  the  dark  color  of 
the  mass  is  produced  by  the  cement.  Sandstones  that  have  undergone  great  or  con- 
tinuous metamorpldc  action  pass  into  quarlzile;  and  between  this  and  friable  sand,  all 
intermediate  stages  are  found. 

SANDUSKY,  a  co.  in  n.  Ohio,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Sandusky  bay,  drained  by  the 
Sandusky  and  the  Portage  rivers,  and  by  Muddy  and  Green  creeks;  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  JNIicliigan  Soutiiern,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Louisville,  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and 
Cleveland,  and  the  Toledo,  Tittin  and  Eastern  railroads;  about  425  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
32,063 — 27,688  of  xVmerican  l)irth.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil 
is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  and  live  stock.  Co. 
seat,  Fremont. 

SANDUS  KY,  a  city  and  port  of  Ohio,  on  the  s.  shore  of  Sandusky  bay,  an  arm  of 
lake  Erie,  110  m.  n.  of  Columbus.  The  bay,  20  m.  long  and  5  wide,  forms  an  excellent 
harbor.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  bed  of  limestone,  of  which  its  ediliccs  are  constructed, 
among  which  are  a  custom-house,  14  churches,  3  banks,  large  public  halls,  hotels, 
scliools,  etc.  There  are  several  newspapers,  manufactures  of  lumber  and  bent  wood- 
work for  carriages,  etc.,  with  extensive  lisheries.     Pop.  in  1860,  8,408;  in  1870,  13,000. 

SANDUSKY  (ante),  a  city,  co.  seat  of  Erie  co.,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  (Lake  Erie  division),  and  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and 
Cleveland  railroads;  pop.  '80,  15,838.  It  is  on  ground  sloping  to  the  bay,  of  winch  it 
affords  a  fine  view.  The  streets  are  regular,  lighted  with  gas,  and  contain  many  fine 
residences.  There  is  a  court-house  and  a  public  library.  There  is  a  large  wine-growing 
district  around  Sandusky,  and  large  amoimts  of  wine  are  exported.  Fish,  lumber, 
shingles,  and  ice  are  other  principnl  exports.  The  best-known  of  the  Sandusky  manu- 
factures is  that  of  wooden  articles,  such  as  wheel  hubs  and  spokes,  carpenters'  tools,  etc 
There  are  car- works,  machine-shops,  manufactures  of  boilers,  engines,  etc.  The  city, 
with  the  islands  in  Sandusky  bay,  is  a  summer  resort. 

SAND  AY  ASP.     See  Spiiegid.e,  ante. 

SANDWICH,  a  favorite  viand  which  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  the  earl  of 
Sandwich.  It  consists  of  two  thin  slices  of  bread,  plain  or  buttered,  with  some  savory 
food  placed  between.  Formerly  it  was  applied  exclusively  to  bread  with  thin  slices  of 
ham,  tongue,  or  beef,  but  of  late  a  great  variety  of  materials  have  been  used;  one  cele- 
brated Glasgow  confectioner,  Mr.  Lang,  has  the  credit  of  making  one  himdred  different 
kinds  of  sandwiches. 

SANDWICH  (i.e.,  villnge  on  the  sands),  a  Cinque  port,  market-t.,  and  municipal 
borough  of  Kent,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stour,  98  m.  e  s.e.  of  London  by  the  South- 
Eastern  railway.  Within  the  last  800  years  the  sea  has  here  considerably  receded,  for 
Sandwich,  which  is  now  2  m.  from  tlie  shore,  is  described,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lithe,  as  the  most  famous  of  all  the  English  harbors — omnium  Amjlorvm  portnum 
fatnosissimus.  The  town  is  rectangular,  an.l  was  surrounded  by  walls,  along  which  a 
brond  path  now  leads.  The  .streets  are  confined;  and  the  houses,  which  seem  crushed 
together,  and  the  architecture  of  which  recalls  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets,  are  pecul- 
iarly and  strikingly  antique  in  appearance.  The  church  of  St.  Clement's,  with  a  low 
Norman  tower,  is  probably  the  most  interesting  edilicc.  Small  vessels  im|)orting  timber, 
iron,  and  coal,  and  exporting  corn,  flour,  malt,  seeds,  and  hops,  come  up  to  tiie  town. 
Tanning,  ship  building,  and  .seed-crushing  are  carried  on.  In  conjunction  with  Deal  and 
Walmer,  the  town  sends  two  members  to  piirliament.  Pop.  (1871)  of  municipal  borough, 
3,060;  of  tlu!  parliamentary  borough  of  Sandwich  and  Deal,  14,885. 

Sandwich,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Cinque  ports,  i)robiibly  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Rutupim,  and  many  interesting  antiquities  have  been  f(mnd  in  the  vicinity.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  its  customs  yielded  £17,000  yearly,  and  95  ships  and  1500  sailors 
belonged  to  it 

SANDWICH,  at.  in  s.e.  Massachu.setts,  near  the  coast  of  cape  Cod  bay;  pop.  '80, 
3,544.  On  the  w.  it  Iiorders  on  Buzzard's  bay.  It  is  on  the  cajw  Cod  division  of  the 
Old  Colony  railrojid,  50  m.  s.e.  of  Boston,  ""riie  township  contains  the  villages  of  Mon- 
ument, Cohasset  Narrows,  North  Sandwich,  East  Sandwich,  West  Sandwich,  Sprin* 
Hill,  and  South  Sandwich;  has  eight  railway  stations  on  the  direct  road  and  the  Wood's 
IIoll  branch.  The  principal  village  is  on  the  n.  side  of  the  cape,  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  valley,  and  from  the  hills  which  nearly  siuTound  it  a  view  of  Provincetown  may  be 
obtained.  It  has  a  larger  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  glassware;  other  indus- 
tries jire  the  manufacture  of  iron,  jewejry  boxes,  tacks,  etc.     It  is  much  frequented  ia 
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the  season  by  sportsmen,  having  the  finest  facilities  for  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing, 
and  in  the  adjacent  forests  the  fox,  the  deer,  and  a  varietj^  of  game  are  found. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  forming  the  kingdom  of  Ha-waii,  are  a  rich,  beautiful,  and 
interesting  chaiu,  eiglil  in  number,  exclusive  of  one  or  two  small  islets  The  chain  runs 
fioni  s.e.  to  n.w.,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  19°  to  22°  n.,  long.  155° 
to  160°  west.  Area,  7,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  56,897,  of  whom  2,5o9  were  Europeans.  The 
names,  with  the  areas  of  the  respective  islands,  are:  Hawaii  (furmerlv  Owhvhee),  4,850 
sq.m.;  Maui,  750;  Oahu,  700;  Kaui,  780;  JVIolokai,  170;  Lanai,  170;  Niihau,  about  IIC; 
and  Kahoolaui,  about  40  sq.  miles. 

Surface,  e?;'.— Situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  half  the  distance 
from  San  Francisco  in  ISorth  America  that  they  are  from  Melbourne  in  Australia,  and 
Canton  in  China,  the  Sandwich  islands  form  an  oasis  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  ocean 
waste,  and  offer  convenient  stations  for  the  refreshment  and  repair  of  tlie  merchantmen 
and  whalers  that  traverse  the  Pacific  They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contain  the 
largest  volcanoes,  botii  active  and  quiescent,  in  the  world.  The  most  prominent  physi- 
cal features  of  the  group  are  the  two  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  Hawaii,  jNIauna  Kea,  and 
Mauna  Loa,  each  of  wliieh  is  14,000  ft.  in  height,  or  within  1800  ft.  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
Alps.  Besides  these  two  chief  peaks,  which  stand  apart  from  each  other,  and  one  of 
which  is  covered  with  perpetual  suow,  the  island  is  traversed  by  other  mountains,  which 
give  it  a  rugged  and  picturesque  outline,  and  in  some  cases  front  the  sea  in  bold,  per- 
pendicular precipices,  fi-om  1000  to  8,000  ft.  in  height.  In  general,  the  islands  are  lofty 
— the  small  islet  of  Lehua  is  1000  ft.  high,  and  the  upland  regions  of  Kaui  are,  on  an 
average,  4,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  Within  the  coral  reefs,  which,  in  single,  and  more 
rarely  in  double  ridges,  skirt  portions  of  the  coasts,  sandy  shores,  leading  up  to  rich 
pasture-lands,  and  occasionally  to  productive  valleys,  are  frequently  seen.  Everywhere, 
however,  the  contigviration  of  the  surface  betrays  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  islands. 
E.xtinct  and  partially  active  volcanoes  occur  in  most  of  the  islands.  Kilauea,  on  the 
Mauna  Loa  mountain  in  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the  world,  has  an  oval- 
shaped  crater  9  m.  in  circumference,  and  is  6,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  In  the  center  of 
this  immense  caldron  is  a  red  sea  of  lava,  always  in  a  state  of  fusion.  At  intervals  the 
lava  is  thrown  to  a  great  height,  and  rolls  in  rivers  down  the  mountain  sides.  From 
1856  to  1859  this  volcano  was  in  an  incessant  state  of  eruption,  forming  at  night  a  sub- 
lime spectacle,  and  occasionally  casting  forth  burning  streams,  by  one  of  which  a  small 
fishing-village  was  destroyed,  a  bay  on  the  shore  filled  up,  and  a  promontory  formed  in  its 
place.  On  Maui,  the  crater  of  Mauna  Haleakala  (house  of  the  sun),  by  far  the  largest 
known,  is  from  25  to  30  m.  in  circimiference,  from  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  deep,  and  stands 
10,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  Within  this  huge  pit,  about  1(>  basins  of  old  volcanoes, 
whose  ridges  formed  concentric  circles,  have  been  counted.  Good  harbors  are  few. 
The  chief  is  that  of  Honolulu  (q.v.),  in  Oahu.  with  22i  ft.  of  water  in  its  shallowest 
parts.  On  the  same  island  is  Ewa,  an  immense  basin,  with  12tft.  water  at  low  tides. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  trade-wind,  winch  blows  s.w.  for  about  nine  months  of 
the  year,  the  s.  shores  of  the  islands  afford  safe  anchorage  almost  eveiy where. 

tlimdfe.  Soil,  liivcrs.  f/c— Though  situated  within  the  tropics,  the  Sandwich  islands 
boast  a  climate  that  is  temperate  rather  than  tropical.  In  the  native  language,  there  is 
no  word  to  express  the  idea  of  iceatlier,  and  this  fact  maybe  considered  as  evidence  that 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold  do  not  occur.  At  Honolulu  the  extremes  of  temperature  in 
the  shade  during  12  years  were  90°  and  53°,  and  the  diurnal  range  is  12°.  Eains  brought 
b\>  the  n.e.  trade-wind  are  frequent  on  the  mountains;  but  on  che  leeward  side  of  the 
islands,  little  rain  falls,  and  the  sun  is  rarely  obscured  by  clouds.  The  soil,  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  which  are  mainly  scorite,  decomposed  lava,  and  sand,  is  generally  thin  and 
poor.  This,  however,  is  not  universally  the  ease.  At  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and 
in  the  valleys,  Avhere  abrasion,  disintegration,  and  the  accunmlation  of  vegetable  mo.d 
have  gone  on  for  ages,  there  are  extensive  tracts  as  fertile  as  they  are  beautiful.  The 
islands  produce  fine  pa.sturage  in  abundance,  and  large  heids  are  bred  and  fattened,  to 
supply  meat  to  the  whalers  and  merchant-ships.  On  the  Waimea  plains,  in  Hawaii 
alone,  30,000  sheep  of  the  merino  breed  are  grazed.  The.  upland  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  dense  forests:  and  lower  down  are  grassy  plains  and  sugar  and 
coffee  plantations.  Basalt,  compact  lava,  coral-rock,  .nnd  sandstone,  are  used  for 
building  purposes.  No  metals  occur.  Several  of  the  islands,  especially  HaAvaii  and 
Kaui.  are  well  supplied  with  rivers,  which,  from  the  size  and  conformation  of  the  group, 
are  necessarily  small,  but  afford  great  facilities  for  irrigation.  Vast  numbers  of  semi- 
wild  horses  roam  the  islands,  ancl  while  they  consume  Uie  pasturage,  and  break  down 
the  fences,  are  of  little  use.  The  indigenous  fauna  is  small,  and  consists  mainly  of 
swine,  dogs,  rats,  a  bat  that  flies  by  day,  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  but  for  the  most 
part  songfess.  Among  the  indigenous  trees  and  plants  are  the  sugar-cane,  banana,  plan- 
tain, cocoa-nut,  candle-nut,  various  palms,  the  taro,  a  succulent  root  which  formed  the 
staple  of  the  food  of  the  natives,  and  is  still  generally  used;  the  cloth-ijlant;  and  the  ti, 
the  roots  of  which  were  baked  and  eaten,  while  the  leaves  were  used  for  thatching  huts. 
Cattle  and  other  useful  foreign  animals  and  plants  were  introduced  by  Vancouver  and 
other  navigators.     There  are  about  30,000  mules  and  semi-wild  horses  in  the  kingdom. 

Covirmrcs,  Products,  etc. — The  commerce  of  this  young  kingdom  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
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but  is  gradujilly  on  the  increase.     Until   recently  the  most  important  branch  of  it  was 

maintained  by  vessels  engaj^cd  in  the  wiiale-fisheries  of  the  nonli  I'acitic.  Tliis  branch 
of  conuncnn;  has  UTealiy  declined  williin  recent  years.  In  187"2,  47  wiialing- vessels, 
showing  a  ilecrease  of  71  as  compared  witli  ihc  number  in  1870,  etittaed  the  ports. 
Trnsling  no  longer  lo  the  whaling  business,  the  producers  and  inercliants  of  the  Sand- 
wich island-;  have  found  out  oilier  outlets  for  their  jioods,  antl,  without  dnubt,  the  trade 
of  the  islands  will  in  tlie  future  be  almost  wholly  coiitiiied  to  the  coasts  that  bound  the 
Paeilic.  The  islands  are  within  1(5  days  (by  sailing-vess(;ls)  of  San  Francisco,  27  days 
from  Vancouver's  island,  2G  day.s  froni  Kanagawa  in  .Taj)  ii>,  and  67  diiys  from  Hong- 
kong. Su'j;ar,  coffee,  and  riee  have  Iii'Cm  proved  to  produce  \\e;l,  and  all  these  find 
ready  markets  at  hand  in  ("alilornia,  Hiitish  Columbia,  and  Vancouver's  island,  which, 
together,  can  con-;ume  moie  than  the  Sandwich  islands  can  supply.  Of  sugar,  the 
3,000,000  li)s.  produced  in  1863  were  increased  to  nearly  17,000,000  m  1873;  and  from 
the  number  of  new  plantations  recently  organized,  the  amount  of  produce  may  be 
expected  to  continue  increasing.  The  e.vpiirts,  consisting  mos'ly  of  sugar,  coffee,  rice, 
pulu(q  v.),  hid'js,  and  corn,  amounted  in  1875  to  over  $2,000,000;  the  imports,  mostly 
manufactured  goods,  amounteil  in  the  same  year  to  $2,0J0,00!J. 

JIUtory,  Ci>n.!itUiLti:>ii,  mid  Finances. — 'Jf  the  origin  and  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  kingdom,  of  its  interesting  internal  history,  or  of  the  much-oanvassed  question 
as  to  whether  the  native  rane  will  tlourish  along  with  or  wither  befoiv  the  Saxon  race, 
it  is  not  within  our  limits  to  speak.  We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  events 
which  have  occurred  in  these  islands  since  their  sliores  were  tirst  vi.site  1  by  vvluit  the 
natives  called  the  "tlo:»ting  islands"  of  the  civilized  nations.  Although  ono  member  of 
the  group  was  s'dQw  by  GaL'ttino  in  lo-f"3,  the  islands  cannot  be  said  to  have  bjen  cHscov- 
cred  till  Cook  visited  them  in  1778.  The  great  navigator  treatdl  the  simple  aad  confid- 
ing natives  with  a  cruelty  and  a  hypocrisy  which  consort  ill  with  his  fa.n  ■,  and  which 
were  the  direct  caus3s  of  tlie  brawl  in  wliich  h:;  met  the  death  he  had  provoked  in 
Kealakeakua  bay,  Hawaii,  1779.  In  early  times  each  island  had  a  King;  but  under 
Kamehameha  I.,  a  man  of  slirewd  sense,  and  of  great  bravery  aiid  resource,  the  islands 
were  formed  into  one  kingdom.  This  king,  writingto  George  III..  Aug.  6,  1810,  desired 
formally  to  acknowledge  Uie  king  of  Engiind  as  his  sovereign,  and  to  place  the  islands 
under  British  protection — an  offer  which  was  accepted.  After  inauguraiing  the  era  of 
advancement,  this  king  died  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  Liholih  >,  w'.io  ad.)pted,  on 
his  accession,  the  name  of  Kain'hameiri  II.,  and  in  whose  reign  id  )latry  wis  abolished 
simultaneously  throughonl,  all  the  i.sliads.  The  first  Christians  who  visited  the  S.md- 
wich  islands  were  Cook  and  his  followers,  of  whom  the  sunple  natives  rettiined  no 
favorable  impression.  Vancouver,  wiio  arrived  with  Cook  in  1778  and  returned  in  1793, 
and  again  in  1791,  ra  ide  sincere  attempts  to  enTighten  the  uat'ves,  and  the  king  and  his 
chiefs  requested  Van.^ouver  to  send  out  religious  teachers  to  them  from  England;  but 
the  first  missionaries  that  visited  the  i.sl;u>ds  came  from  America  in  1830.  On  their 
arrival,  the  missioiuiries  witnessed  the  .singular  phenomenon  of  a  nation  without  a  relig- 
ion. The  instructions  of  Vancouver  had  nob  been  forgotten,  and  no  doubt  enabled  the 
idol-worshiping  islanders  to  .see  more  readily  the  ab.surdities  of  their  system.  But  the 
spontaneous  movement  of  1819-3i),  when  the  whole  nation  rose  up  to  destroy  idols,  tem- 
ples, and  the  furniture  of  idolatry,  "was  no  triumph  of  Christianity — for  Christianity 
had  not  yet  claimed  or  even  approached  the  Hawaiau  islands."  The  natioi  hid  volun- 
tarily cast  off  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  had  not  3'et  adofited— were  not  even 
acquainted  with — any  other  .system.  The  American  missionaries  who  arrived  ia  1830 
were  well  received,  and  the  work  of  instruction  was  at  ouce  begun.  Be^idjsinstructing 
them  in  Christianity,  in  less  than  43  years  they  taught  the  whole  Hawaian  people  to  read 
and  write,  to  cipher  and  to  sew. 

Kamehameha  II.  and  his  queen  visited  England,  and  after  a  short  resi.lence  in  this 
country,  l)othdied  in  Lrmdon.  July,  1834.  Prior  to  the  year  1838  the  government  was 
a  despotism;  but  in  1810  the  king,  Kamehameha  III.,  granted  a  constitution,  consisting 
of  king,  as.sembly  of  nobles,  and  representative  council.  This  constitution,  based  on 
that  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  more  recent  times  been  much  matured  and  improved.  In 
1843  the  independence  of  the  Hawaian  kingdom  was  formally  declared  by  the  Frenclx 
and  English  governments.  Kamehameha  IV.  acceded  to  the  "throne  in  1854,  and,  after  a 
brief  but  usefulreign,  died  in  Nov.,  18(53,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brotlier.  Kame- 
hameha V.  hunalilo  Avas  elected  in  1873,  and  on  his  death.  Kalakaua  in  1874.  The 
revenue  for  the  years  1874-76  was  !j;l. 008,191 ;  the  expenditure,  $919,357— See  Miss 
Bird's  Six  Months  in  the  Sandwich  Islandu  (1875). 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  (ante),  so  named  by  capt.  Cook,  but  that  name  is  not 
found  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  islands.  They  are  there  called  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  which  is  the  name  used  by  the  people.  Their  distance  from  Panama  is  4,800  m., 
from  San  Francisco  2,100  m.,  and  from  Japan  3,400.  They  are  ten  in  number.  Tlie 
group  contains  6,000  sq.  miles.  The  four  largest  and  most  important  are  Hawaii,  Maui, 
Oalm,  and  Kauai.  Kaula  and  Mohjkini  are  little  more  than  barren  rocks. — IlAW.\ir, 
formerly  called  Owdiyhee,  is  300  m.  in  circuit,  and  twice  as  large  as  all  the  others 
together.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  is  100  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.,  and  80  broad.  The 
interior,  a  table-land,  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  chiefly  covered  with  lava  and  ashes,  but 
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in  some  places  overgrown  with  wanti  trees  or  paper-mulberry  trees.  From  this  plateau 
the  land  gradually  slopes  toward  the  sea.  There  are  three  mountains,  ISlauna  Kca, 
Mauna  Loa,  and  Maima  Hualalai,  near  the  edges  of  this  table  land.  The  higher  part  of 
this  slope,  to  about  4  m.  from  the  shore,  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  acacia,  which 
grows  very  large,  and  of  which  the  natives  make  their  canoes.  The  soil  on  which  these 
trees  grow  lies  on  lava,  which  often  appears  above  it.  The  tract  w.  of  Byron  bay  or 
Waiakea,  extending  toward  the  base  of  the  volcano  Mauna  Kea,  is  thickly  inhabited  and 
well  cultivated;  but  nearly  contiguous  to  it  on  the  s.  is  a  desert  of  lava  extending  40  m. 
along  the  shore,  without  cultivation,  and  inhabited  only  by  tishermen.  Thu  north- 
eastern coast  is  bold  and  steep.  Byron  bay,  on  the  eastern  shore,  has  a  spacious  harbor 
lying  s.  and  n.,  protected  from  the  n.e.  wind  by  a  coral  reef  half  a  mile  wide,  leaving  a 
channel  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  from  3  to  10  fathoms  deep.  It  is  the  best 
harbor  of  the  island.  In  the  Kealakeliua  harbor,  on  the  w.  coast,  capt.  Cook  was  killed. 
The  principal  town  is  Hilo. — Maui  lies  u.w.  of  Hawaii,  separated  from  it  by  a  strait 
24  m.  wide.  It  \ji  48  m.  long,  29  broad.  It  is  composed  of  two  masses  of  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land  united  by  a  low  and  sandy  isthmus  9  m.  in 
width.  The  larger  mountain,  occupying  the  e.  part,  is  10,000  ft.  high,  and  has  but  little 
cultivable  land;  the  smaller  mountain  mass,  or  peninsula,  has  a  tine  tract  of  level  land 
along  the  s.w.  coast.  The  harbor  of  Lahaiua,  the  principal  town,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  plain,  is  formed  by  two  low  projecting  rocks,  3  m.  distant  from  each  otlier. — 
Kauai,  88  m.  long,  38  broad,  is  a  mountain  mass  sloping  on  all  sides  toward  liie  sea, 
where  it  terminates  with  a  high  coast.  The  valleys  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. — 
Oahu,  46  m.  long,  23  broad,  has  a  larger  quantity  of  cultivated  land  than  the  other 
islands,  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  and  is  the  most  populous  of  the  whole  group. 
A  mountain  range  traversis  the  island  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  terminating  at  Diamond  Point, 
the  s.w.  cape,  in  a  hill  400  ft.  high.  This  range,  with  the  valle3's  which  intersect  it, 
covers  half  the  surface  of  the  island.  Another  mountain  mass  is  in  liie  n.w.,  sep- 
arated from  the  other  by  a  plain  20  m.  in  extent,  called  the  plain  of  Eva,  which  is 
fertile  and  well-wooded,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  soil  is  a  deep  mold,  resting 
on  lava.  The  plain  of  Honolulu,  extending  10  m.  along  the  «.  shore,  from  2  to  3  m. 
in  width,  has  a  rich  alluvial  st)il,  and  is  highly  cullivaled.  Honolulu  (q.v.)  is  the 
capital  of  the  islands  and  the  residence  of  the  king.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
which,  though  small,  is  deep  and  perfectly  safe.  It  is  formed  and  protected  by  a 
coral  i-eef  extending  some  distance  along  the  shore. — Molokai,  extending  40  m. 
from  e.  to  w.  and  7  m.  from  s.  to  n.,  is  a  mass  of  rocks,  the  highest  portion  rising 
5.000  ft.  and  the  sides  having  deep  ravines  full  of  trees.  There  are  level  tracts  along 
the  shore,  many  of  them  fertile. — Kahulawe  lies  s.w.  of  the  larger  peninsula  of 
Maui;  is  11  m.  long  and  8  broad.  It  is.  like  the  other  islands,  composed  of  lava.  The 
soil  is  thin,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  grass. — Lanai,  w.  of  the  smaller  peninsula  of 
Maui,  .separated  from  that  island  by  a  strait  9  or  10  m.  wide,  is  17  m.  long,  9  wide,  and 
is  a  mass  of  low  volcanic  rocks.  A  large  part  of  it  is  barren,  and  there  are  but  few 
inhabitants. — Niiiiau,  the  njost  western  of  the  islands,  is  20  m.  lolig,  7  broad.  The  inhab- 
itants make  painted  and  variegated  mats,  which  are  used  in  all  the  other  islands,  and 
the  island  produces  abundance  of  yams,  wiiich  are  sent  to  other  islands.  There  is  a 
good  harbor  on  the  w.  side. — The  only  mineral  obtained  in  abundance  on  the  islands  is 
salt.  A  large  quantity  is  taken  from  a  salt  lake  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  which  is  between 
3  and  3  m.  in  circuit.  The  bottom  and  sliores  are  incrusted  with  salt,  the  water  being 
strongly  impregnated,  and  the  crystallization  very  rapid.  There  are  also  artificial 
vats  of  clay  along  the  sea-shore,  into  which  the  water  from  the  sea  is  let  at  high-tide,  and 
large  quantities  of  salt  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  forests  do  not  contain  many  trees 
fit  for  ship-building.  Sandal-wood  formerly  abounded  in  some  of  the  mountain's,  but, 
having  been  largely  exported  to  China,  it  is  now  scarce.  The  Ilawaiians  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  Malay  nations.  Their  complexion  is  tawny,  inclining  to 
olive:  they  are  of  middle  stature,  well  formed,  with  muscular  limbs  and  open  counten- 
ance. They  are  expert  in  swimming,  and  are  good  fishermen  and  hor'^emen.  The 
Hawaiian  nation  is  believed  to  have  a  considerable  antiquitj'.  Persons  have  been 
appointed  from  time  immemorial  to  keep  the  genealogy  of  their  kings  unimpaired,  and 
this  embraces  the  names  of  more  than  70  kings.  The  population  in  1778  was  est-mated 
by  the  discoverer  at  400,000.  When  the  missionaries  arrived,  in  1820,  they  estimated  it 
from  130,000  to  150,000,  but  since  that  it  has  been,  from  various  causes,  steadily  decreas- 
ing, so  that  in  1873  the  ofiicia!  census  gave  but  56,899.  For  an  account  of  the  Hawaiian 
kings,  see  Kamehameua;  and  for  the  present  religious  condition  of  the  islands,  see  Mis- 
sions, FoilEIGN. 

SANDWORT.     See  Arenaria. 

SANDY  HOOK,  a  low,  narrow,  sandy  peninsula,  running  about  6  m.  to  the  n.  from 
Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  about  16  m.  s.  of  ]^ew  York.  There  is  a  light-house  about  i  of 
a  m.  from  the  n.  end. 

SANDYS,  Edwin,  d.d.,  1519-88;  b.  Lancashire;  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  favorable  to  the  reformation;  was  junior  proctor,  1542;  master 
of  Catharine  hall.  1547,  and  vicar  of  Haversham;  prebendary  of  Peterborough,  1548. 
and  of  Carlisle,  1553;  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  1553.    Having  preached  in  favor  of 
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liulv  Jane  Grey,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from  which,  after  29  weeks,  he  escaped 
and  tied  lo  tla-' contiiiciil,  1554;  rctiiriu'tl  to  Eniiiand  on  the  day  <>f  Kli/.uhelirs  coro- 
UHtion;  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester,  1559;  of  London,  1570;  and  arclil)i.siiop  of  York, 
1576.  lie  was  a  translator  of  the  Uishop's  Bil)ic;  and  a  comnussioner  to  revise  the  lit- 
urgy.    As  preacher  and  bishop  he  was  indefatigable  and  eflicient. 

SANDYS.  Sir  Edwin,  1501-1029;  edncated  at  O.xford,  where  lie  was  a  pupil  of 
Richard  Hooker,  lie  was  kni-rhted  by  James  1.,  who  gave  him  responsible  employ- 
ments, lie  was  associated  with  Bacon  in  framing  the  "remonstrance"  of  1001,  and 
was  amendjcr  and  treasurer  of  the  second  Virginia  comi)any.  It  was  largely  due  to  his 
elTorts  that  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Plymouth  colony.  His  opposition  to  Charles 
1  causeil  liim  to  be  arrested  in  1021.  lie  wiote  Europct  speculum,  or  a  View  on  SuvTeg 
of  the  Stale  of  lidi<jion  in  the  Western  -part  of  the  World. 

SANDYS,  Gkouge.  1577-1644;  b.  England;  went  to  Oxford  in  1589;  traveled  in  the 
cast,  1610-13,'  and  published  in  1615  ail  account  of  Ins  travels  in  a  work  entitled  a 
Iklation  (fa  Journey  in  Four  Dookn,  contuininf/ a  ckfcription  of  the  Tnrkii:h  Empire  of 
Egypt,  of  the  IloJy  lAunh  etc.  In  1621  he  removed  to  America,  succeeding  his  brother 
as  treasurer  to  the  English  colony  of  Virginia.  Me  was  much  interested  m  the  welfare 
of  the  colony,  establishing  iron-works  and  introducing  shipbuilding.  The  \irginia 
company  broke  up  in  1624,  and  he  returned  to  England.  He  publislied  translations  of 
Ovid's  }hta>n(frj)hoKes;  alt^o  poetical  versions  of  the  Fsalms,  Job,  Ecclesiantes,  etc. 

SAN  FE  LE,  a  t.  of  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza,  17  m.  n.w.  of  Potenza. 
Pop.  10,500. 

SAN  FELI PE'  DE  ACONCAGUA,  a  t.  of  Chili,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aeon 
oagua,  60  m.  e.n.c.  of  Valparaiso.      It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a  handsome  appearance. 
In'tlie  vicinity  are  copper  mines.     Pop.  stated  at  from  12,000  to  lo,000. 
SAN  FELIPE  DE  JATIVA.     See  Jativa. 

SAN  FEHNANDO.  a  city  on  the  Isla  de  Leon,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
connected  witii  the  main-land  by  a  bridge;  pop.  about  20,000.  The  principal  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacture  of  leather,  salt,  and  rum.  Its  suburb,  San  Carlos,  contains  the 
residence  of  the  captain-general. 

SAN  FlLIPrO  D'ALGIRO,  a  t.  in  e.  Sicily,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agyr-um, 
nmed  in  honor  of  prince  Aiiyiis;  birthplace  of'Diodorus  Sicuhis.  It  is  on  the  w. 
1 'ink  of  the  Tiaina,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Giaretta;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  iS 
27  m  nw  of  Catania;  has  a  Saracen  castle,  and  several  churches  and  convents.  The 
chief  products  are  saffron  and  corn.  The  ancient  city  was  called  Sikelian  and  had  a 
pop.  of  20,000.     It  was  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  church  of  St.  Philip. 

SVNFORD  a  co.  in  n.w.  Alabama,  adjoining  Mississippi,  drained  by  branches  of 
the  Tombiobce';  about  600  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  8,893—1563  colored.  Surface  undulating 
and  soil  productive;  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  butler,  and  pork  arc  the  staples.  Co. 
seat,  Vernon. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  the  principal  sea-port  on  the  western  coasts  of  North  America,  and 
the  chief  city  of  California.  U.  S.,  stands  on  the  w.  shore  of  San  Francisco  bay,  6  m.  s. 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  outlet  leading  w.,  and  connecting  the  bay  with  the  Pacific  occari. 
Lat  37'  46'  n  lono-  122  23'  west.  It  has  a  fine  deep  harbor,  well-built  streets,  hand- 
some shoi>«  gas  and  water  works,  and  elcirant  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the 
cu'<lom-housc  mint,  citv  hall,  marine  hospital,  city  hospital,  theaters,  orphan  asylums, 
a  convent  etc  There  are  about  75  churches,  11  daily  and  46  other  newspapers,  numer- 
ous schools  and  charitable  institutions,  and  several  fire  insurance  companies.  Of  the 
population  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  to  San  Francisco,  a  great  number  are  Irish, 
German  British,  French,  and  C"hinese.  Tiicre  are  newspapers  in  English.  French,  Ger- 
man Spanisii  Italian,  and  Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  a  church,  Roman  Catholic,  with 
a  Ch'inese  priest  educated  at  Rome;  and  a  school.  Among  the  manufacturing  est:iblish- 
nieiUs  are  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  woolen  factories,  and  iron  foundries.  In  18<4  4,204 
sea-"-oin"-  vc'^'^eh  with'  an  aL'gre<rate  burden  of  1,553.000  tons,  entered  the  harbor.  In 
1869"'tlie""i'-eceipts  of  precious  metals  amounted  to  £9,857,295;  but  this  sum  does  not  nearly 
represent  all  the  receipts,  as  much  treasure  comes  by  private  hands,  and  passes  through  no 
channel  bv  means  of  which  the  amounts  can  lie  noted  by  the  authorities.  T  he  trejisure 
(■xported  in  1876  amounted  to  near  £10.000.000.  The  other  exports  were  chiefly  wheat, 
barley  wool  quicksilver,  hides,  furs,  flour,  gunpowder,  and  copper-ore.  Their  value 
wa^  al'.out  £6  263  000.  The  imports  (valued  at  £3,200.000  in  1876)  included  sugar,  coal, 
rice  eolTee  tea  wines  and  spirits,  iron,  cotton,  silk,  and  various  manufactured  goods. 
About  50  o'cean'-steamers  run  regularly  to  .Tapan.  Australia.  Mexico.  Panama,  Victoria, 
and  domestic  ports  in  California  and  Oregon.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  completed  in 
1S70  makes  San  Francisco  an  imiiortant  point  as  the  commercial  highway  from  Europe 
and  'the  eastern  United  States  to  Asia.  In  1776  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  was  com- 
menced here  by  two  Spanish  monks.  In  lsi'5  the  mission  had  under  its  care  1  SOD 
Indians  and  possessed  70.000  cattle  and  79.000  sheep.  In  1834  the  property  of  the 
mission' was  secularized,  and  it  rapidly  decayed.  In  1846  it  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  in  1847  had  a  population  of  450.     The  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  caused  it  to 
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be  at  first  ne.arly  deserted;  but  soon  commenced  a  rapid  growth,  which,  in  spite  of  sev- 
eral destructive  fires,  has  continued  to  increase.  Pop.  '60,  55,636;  '70,  149  178;  '77, 
290,000. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  [anUi),  the  capital  of  San  Francisco  co.,  Cal.,  and  the  most 
important  city  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  situated  in  lat.  37°  47'  35"  n., 
long.  133°  34'  15"  w.,  at  tlie  n.  end  of  a  peninsula  SO  m.  long  and  (at  this  point)  6  m.  wide, 
which  separates  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  from  tho  ocean.  The  city  and  county,  which 
are  consolidated,  contain  an  area  of  43  sq.m.,  and  comprise,  besides  the  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula  across  to  the  ocean.  Goat  island,  Alcatraz  island,  and  Mission  rock,  in 
the  bay,  and  the  Farallones  islands,  34  m.  off  in  the  ocean.  The  land  upon  which  the  city 
is  built  is  sandy  and  unproductive;  a  portion  of  it  was  originally  hilly,  but  has  been  lev- 
eled by  art.  The  development  of  the  city  has  been  quite  recent.  As  far  back  as  1776, 
indeed,  a  Spanish  military  post  was  established  on  its  present  site,  together  with  a  mis- 
sion of  San  Franciscan  friars  lor  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  but  it  was  not  till  1835 
that  a  village  was  laid  out  under  the  name  of  Yerba  Buena.  In  1847  the  name  was 
changed  to  San  Francisco,  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  that  date  being  about  450. 
Next  year  the  discoverj'-  of  gold  was  made  in  California,  and  emigrants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  were  at  once  attracted  there.  "The  growth  of  the  city  from  that  date  was 
rapid.  In  1850  the  population  was  35,000;  in  1860,  56,803;  in  1870,  149,473  (of  whom 
only  about  one-half  were  natives  of  the  U.S.);  and  in  1880  it  was  estimated  at  about 
300,000,  including  80,000  Chinese.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1850,  and  the  city  and 
county  consolidated  in  1856.  In  Dec,  1849,  a  number  of  buildings  were<lestroyed  by  fire, 
and  within  fourteen  months  thereafter  four  other  extensive  contiMgrations  devastated  the 
business  portion  of  the  city.  Earthquakes  have  been  quite  frequent,  but  so  slight  as  to 
cause  little  or  no  damage.  In  1851-56,  owing  to  corrupt  municipal  government  and 
inadequate  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  citizens,  to  protect  themselves,  organized  vigi- 
lance committees,  which  summarily  dealt  with  a  number  of  public  criminals  and  reduced 
the  others  to  subordination.  Since  then  the  city  has  been  in  the  main  an  orderly  one, 
although  in  1877-78  considerable  trouble  was  again  apprehended  from  the  unruly  mem- 
bers of  society  led  by  the  popular  demagogue,  Denis  Kearney. — San  Francisco  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  with  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  business  portion 
is  closely  built  up,  but  outside  of  that  the  houses  are  frequently  quite  scatteied.  Belgian 
blocks  and  cobble-stones  are  used  in  paving  the  business  streets;  wood  pavements  with 
asphalt  sidewalks  are  more  common  elsewhere.  The  principal  thoroughfares  are  Mont- 
gomer3%  Kearney,  and  Market  streets;  all  are  fashionable  promenades  and  contain  the 
leading  retail  stores.  The  wholesale  houses  are  chiefly  in  Front,  Sansome,  and  Battery 
sts. ;  the  principal  banks  and  brokers'  and  insurance  offices  are  in  California  street.  Du- 
pont  and  Stockton  sts.,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  are  lined  with  handsome  brick 
residences.  Elsewhere  the  houses  are  mainly  built  of  wood,  often  very  lavi.shly 
decorated.  There  arc  no  shade  trees,  but  the  yards  around  the  better  class  of  houses 
make  a  splendid  show  of  flowers  and  evergreens — the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil  being 
overcome  by  artificial  means.  The  public  bulMings  are  not  many,  though  several  are 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  architecture.  Such,  when  completed,  will  be  the  new  city 
hall  in  Yerba  Buena  park,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $4,000,000,  and  such  are  now  the 
merchant's  exchange  on  the  s.  side  of  California  st.,  the  banks  of  California  and  Nevada, 
the  mercantile  library  building,  etc.  The  custom-house  and  post-office  is  a  plain  siib- 
stantial  building  in  Battery  st.  The  present  U.  S.  branch  mint  in  Commercial  st.  is  eveu 
less  pretentious  in  appearance,  but  a  new  and  magnificent  stone  structure  has  been  com- 
menced in  Mission  St.,  to  which  the  mint  will  be  removed.  The  Palace  hotel  is  said  to 
be  the  largest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent,  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  375  l)y  350  ft.,  is  9  stories  high,  and  has  accommodations  for  1300 
guests.  It  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  $8,350,000.  The  Baldwin  house,  although 
smaller,  is  hardly  inferior  in  its  appointments,  and  other  first-class  hotels  are  the  Occi- 
dental, the  Lick  house,  and  the  Cosmopolitan.  The  custom  of  living  in  hotels  is  veiy 
common,  not  only  for  single  men,  but  for  families.  There  are  85  churches,  of  which  14 
are  Catholic,  5  Jewish,  and  66  Protestant,  representing  18  difTerent  sects.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  St.  Patrick's  churcli  and  St.  JMary's  cathedral,  both  Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  former  being  the  noblest  ciiurcli  edifice  on  the  Pacific  coast;  Grace  church 
(Episcopal),  a  stately  stone  building; Trinity  church  (Episcopal);  the  Calyary  Presl)yte- 
rian;  the  First  Unitarian,  one  of  the  most  elegant  binldings  in  the  city;  and  the  Jewish 
83'nagogue  of  Sherith  Israel,  a  richly  decorated  and  substantial  edifice.  San  Francisco 
is  the  residence  of  an  Episcopal  bishop  and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  One  hundred 
and  one  periodicals  are  published  in  the  city  as  follows:  15  dailies,  most  of  which  publish 
also  weekly  and  tri-weekly  editions,  3  semi-weeklies,  43  weeklies,  3  semi-monthlies,  and 
40  monthlies.  Among  the  educational  institutions  there  are  3  literary  colleges,  3  medi- 
cal coljeges,  an  academy  of  sciences,  and  an  excellent  school  of  design.  The  public 
school's  are  69  in  number,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  about  31,000  pupils.  There  are  18 
public  libraries,  the  Mercantile,  the  Mechanics,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  being  the  largest. 
Of  the  charitable  institutions,  the  principal  are  the  U.  S.  marine  hospital,  the  new 
city  hospital,  the  state  woman's  hospital,  and  various  hospitals  and  asylums  under  the 
control  of  the  religious  denominations.     The  great  lack  of  the  city  is  that  of  a  suitable 
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public  park  such  as  is  possessed  by  every  other  important  town  in  the  union;  but  a  com- 
uieiicetiicnt  has  lately  been  iiKide  In  the  Gokieu  Gate  park  (1043  acres)  w.  of  tlie  city, 
which  is  now  being  beautified.  There  are  a  few  public  squares  in  the  city,  as  Porte- 
nioulii,  Wasiiiniitoii.  Union,  and  Columbia  squares,  wliich  are  tastefully  laid  out  and 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  principal  cemeteries  are  Lone  Mountain  and 
Laurel  ilill. — The  Chinese  portion  of  tlie  city,  "Chinatown,"  is  one  of  the  great  curios- 
jlies  to  travelers.  Here  20.])0()  Chinamen  are  huddled  togellier  in  quarters  which  would 
not  accommodate  oue-tiflli  that  number  of  Americans,  and  they  have  brought  with  them 
all  the  habits  and  ways  of  life  of  the  mother-country.  They  have  2  theaters,  io.ss-houses, 
opium-sellers,  and  gambling-houses,  all  conducted  on  the  Chinese  fashion. — Business  ia 
the  city  is.remarkably  brisk,  owing  to  the  energy  and  [jushing  qualities  of  its  inhabitants 
as  well  as4o  its  favorable  location.  The  manufactures  comprise  silk  and  woolen  goods, 
cigars,  boots  and  shoes,  iron  castings,  rolled  iron,  carriages.  Hour,  glass,  sashes,  doors, 
soap,  leather,  cordage,  billiard-tables,  wind-mills,  willow-ware,  etc.  The  only  railroad 
which  terminates  in  San  Francisco  itself  is  the  Southern  Pacific,  although  the  Central 
Pacific,  the  California  Pacific,  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  all  terminateon  the  bay  of  San  Fraiicit^co,  and  are  comiected  with  the  city  by 
£teain-ferries.  The  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  finest  on  the 
■western  coast  of  North  America,  and  it  enjoys  in  consequence  a  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce on  the  Pacific  .slope.  Forty-three  ocean  steamers  run  from  this  port  to  China, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  "Pananria,  and  to  domestic  ports  on  the  northern  and  southern 
coasts,  besides  tliiity  inland  steamers  which  run  to  points  on  tlie  tributaries  to  Ihe  bay. 
The  number  of  sea-going  vessels  that  arrive  in  San  Francisco  is  nearly  5,0t}0  annually. 

SAX  FRANCISCO  BAY,  in  n.w.  California,  a  considerable  body  of  water  lying 
principally  between  the  counties  of  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San  Mateo, 
and  Marin,  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  tiie  great  California  valley, 
which,  conducted  by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  flows  into  it  through  San 
Pablo  bay,  with  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  through  a 
channel  called  the  Golden  Gate.  The  channel  is  2  m.  wide  and  5  m.  long,  with  shores 
which  are  bold  and  rocky,  nearly  2,000  ft.  high  on  the  n.,  and  on  the  s.  shining  white 
sand-hills  from  300  to  400  ft.  hig"li.  In  the  harbor  there  is  great  depth  and  excellent 
anchorage,  and  on  Ihe  bar  at  the  entrance  there  is  30  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  con- 
tains several  islands.  Alcatraz,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  channel  4  m.  from  the  entrance, 
Angel  island,  containing  800  acres,  the  largest  one  of  all,  and  Ycrba  Buena,  or  Goat 
island.  Alcatraz  is  fcrtifled.  and  on  the  s.  stde  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  Fort  point.  On  the 
n.  San  Pablo  bay,  10  m.  in  diameter,  receives  the  waters  of  Suisun  bay  (8  m.  long  and 
4  m.  wide),  through  the  Carquiuez  strait,  1  ni.  wide,  w  ith  16  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide. 
At  the  head  of  San  Pablo  bay  is  Napa,  or  Mare  island,  containing  a  U.  S.  navy  yard. 
Including  San  Pablo  bay,  the  length  is  55  in.,  width  from  3  to  12  m. ;  at  San  Francisco 
7  m.  wide. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MOUNTAIN,  the  highest  summit  in  Arizona,  12.500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  stands  alone  on  the  Colorado  plateau,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly  5,000  ft., 
forming  a  land  mark  seen  from  afar  in  all  directions.  Its  base  is  10  m.  in  diameter,  and 
from  its  summit  a  hundred  volcanoes  may  be  seen. 

SAN  FRATELLO,  a  t.  of  Sicily  in  the  province  of  Messina,  53  m.  w.s.w.  from  Mes.s- 
ina.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands  is  a  remarkable  cave,  discovered 
in  1859,  and  containing  ]ir')digious  quantities  of  bones  of  mammals,  with  which  flint 
implements  are  mixed.     Pop.  7,200. 

SANGAMON,  a  co.  in  central  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Springfield  and  South- 
eastern, the  Gilman,  Clinton  and  Springfield,  the  Springfield  and  Northwestern,  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabish  and  Western  railroads;  950  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  52.902—45.115  of  American  birth.  1830  colored.  Its  surface  is  level,  the  greater 
proportion  prairie  land;  having  in  the  elevated  portions  extensive  deposits  of  bitumin- 
ous coal,  with  an  annual  product  of  about  75,000  tons.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sangamon 
river  and  its  branches;  and  produces  corn,  wheat,  oats,  honey,  and  dairy  products.  Live 
stock  is  raised,  and  the  manufactures  include  carriages,  saddleiy,  iron  castings,  wool, 
etc.     Co.  seat.  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

SANGAEEE',  a  West  Indian  beverage,  consisting  of  Madeira  wine,  syrup,  water,  and 
•nutmeg. 

SANGERHAUSEN,  a  t.  of  Pi-ussian  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Meresburg,  and 
33  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  contains  two  castles;  carries  on  weaving, 
tanning,  shoe-making,  and  copper-smelting,  and  manufactures  saltpeter.  Pop.  '75, 
8,474. 

SANGIR  ISLANDS  lie  to  the  n.  of  Celebes,  in  2"  to  4°  n.  lat..  are  upwards  of  50  in 
number,  of  vaiious  sizes,  and  nearly  all  inhabited.  Pop.  30,000.  The  three  largest 
islands,  Great  Sangir,  Sjiauw,  and  Tagolandang,  with  those  which  surround  each,  form 
as  it  were  separate  groiqis.  In  the  Sangir  islantls  are  many  mountains,  which,  except 
the  volcanoes,  are  clothed  to  their  summits  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Great  Sangir  has  an 
area  of  273  sq.m.,  and  is  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  The  usual  anchorage  is  on  the 
w.-Bide,  in  3°  28'  n.  lut.,  and  125^  44'  e.  long.  "Pop.  13,000.     In  the  n.w.  is  a  volcano. 
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called  Abu,  or  the  "Ash  mountain, "  which  has  frequently  caused  great  devastation.  In 
Mar.,  1856,  the  streams  of  lava  and  boiling  water  curried  away  the  ricli  plantations,  and 
2,806  lives  were  lost. 

Sjiauw  lies  in  2"  43'  u.  lat.,  and  125°  28'  e.  long.,  is  also  mountainous;  a  volcano,  on 
the  n.e.  coast,  being  6,200  ft.  high.     Pop.  8,000      The  chief  town  is  Uluw. 

Tagolandang,  in  2^  20'  n.  lat.,  and  125'  30'  e.  long,  is  populous,  and  the  center 
of  the  missionary  work  which  has  been  carried  on  successfully  in  the  Sangir  islands.  A 
small  ship  belongs  to  the  station,  in  which  to  visit  the  scattered  converts  and  schools. 

In  all  the  islands,  the  areng  (saguerus  or  borassus  gomuiiis),  the  sago,  cocoa-nut,  and 
tiie  finest  sorts  of  timber  trees  aboimd.  Maize,  rice,  katjang  (a  species  of  bean),  tobacco, 
cocoa,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  cultivated. 

The  Sangirese  belong  to  tlie  Malay  race,  are  well  made  and  brave,  but  cunning, 
lazy,  and  dirty  in  their  habits.  This,  and  scarcity  of  pure  drinking-water,  make  them 
liable  to  a  loathsome  skin  disease.  There  are  four  rajahs  in  Great  Sangir,  one  in 
Tagolandang,  and  one  in  Sjiauw.  The  government  is  mouarchical,  somewhat  limited 
by  a  council. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  loth  c.  the  Sangirese  became  Mohammedan;  a  ceuturj-  later, 
under  the  Portuguese,  they  were  brought  over  to  Christianity.  These  i.^lauds,  forming 
now  a  Netherlands  dependency,  have  several  Dutch  missionaries,  and  2i  churches, 
which  are  also  used  as  schools.     Government  supports  8  teachers,  the  villages  16. 

SANG-KOI.     Sec  Tonquin. 

SANGBAAL.     See  Graal. 

SANGUINA  EIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  papavpracem,  having  8  to  12 
petals,  2  stigmas,  an  oblong  swollen  capsule  with  two  deciduous  valves,  and  a  per- 
sistent, many-seeded  frame.  d?.  Canadevtds,  the  Blood-root  or  Plxcoon  of  Nortli 
America,  has  a  fleshy  root-stalk  abounding  in  a  red  juice,  which  abounds  also  in  the  leaf- 
stalks; and  solitary  radical  leaves,  which  are  roundish,  deeply  heart-shaped,  and  with 
about  seven  toothed  angles.  The  flowers  are  solitary  and  spring  from  the  root,  on  short 
stalks.  The  whole  plant  is  acrid  and  narcotic,  emetic  and  purgative  in  large  doses;  and 
in  small  doses  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant.  It  is  mucli  used  as  a  medicine 
in  the  United  States. — It  is  supposed  to  owe  its  properties  to  a  peculiar  alkaloid  called 
sanguinanne,  which  is  obtained  from  it  as  a  white  pearly  substance.  The  large  white 
■flowers  appear  early  in  spring,  and  are  a  frequent  ornament  of  flower-borders. 

SANGUINE,  or  Mukhey,  one  of  the  tinctures  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  heraldry, 
denoting  blood  color,  and  represented  in  engraving  by  lines  crossing  each  x)ther  sallire- 
ways. 

SANGUISOEBA'CE.aE,  or  S.vkgutsor'ee^,  according  to  some  botanists  a  natural  order 
of  plants,  but  more  generally  regarded  as  a  suborder  of  Rosace.^  (q-v.).  As  a  sub- 
order, its  distinctive  characters  are  apetalons  flowers — the  tube  of  the  calyx  thickened, 
indurated,  and  lined  with  a  di.sk.  generally  few  stamens,  and  a  solitary  carpel,  which 
ripens  into  a  nut  inclosed  in  the  calycine  tube.  About  150  species  are  known,  all  of 
which  are  herbaceous  or  half  .-^hrubl)}',  simie  of  them  spiny. — The  leaves  of  acaena  san- 
guimi-bn,  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  land,  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  tea. 
Of  British  species,  burnet  (q.v.),  and  lady's  mantle  V4-"^'.)  ^re  among  the  best-known. 

SANHEDBIM  (Gr.  synedrion),  the  supreme  national  tribunal  of  the  Jews,  established 
at  the  time  of  the  Maccaftees,  probably  under  John  Ilyrcan.  It  coPiSisted  of  71  members, 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  nasi  (prince),  at  whose  side  stood  the  ab-beth-din  (father  of 
the  tribunal).  Its  members  belonged  to  the  different  clashes  of  society:  there  were 
priests  (fl/-cA/e7'ee',v);  elders,  that  is,  heads  of  families,  men  of  age  and  experience  (pres- 
byUrai);  scribes,  or  doctors  of  the  law  (grammateis);  and  others,  exalted  by  cnjinent 
learning — the  sole  condition  for  admi.^sion  into  this  assembly.  The  presidentship  was 
conferred  on  the  high-priest  in  preference,  if  he  happened  to  possess  the  rcquisiie  quali- 
ties of  eminence:  otherwise  "he  who  excels  all  others  in  wisdom,"  was  appointed,  irre- 
spective of  his  station.  The  limits  of  its  juii.sdiction  are  not  known  with  certainty;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  supreme  decision  over  life  and  death,  the  ordeal  of  a  suspected 
wife,  and  the  like  criminal  matters,  were  exclusively  in  its  hands.  Besides  this,  how- 
ever, the  regulation  of  the  sacred  times  and  seasons,  and  many  matters  connected  with 
the  cultus  in  general,  except  the  .«acerdotal  part,  which  was  regulated  by  a  special  court 
of  priests,  were  vested  in  it.  It  fixed  the  beginnings  of  the  new  moons;  intercalated  the 
years,  when  necessary:  watched  over  the  purity  of  the  priestly  families,  by  carefully 
examining  the  pedigrees  of  those  priests  born  out  of  Palestine,  so  tliat  none  born  from  a 
suspicious  or  ill-famed  mother  should  l)e  admitted  to  the  sacred  service;  and  the  like. 
By  degrees  the  whole  internal  administration  of  the  commonwealth  was  vested  in  this 
body,  and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  minor  courts,  similarly  composed,  all  over 
the  "country,  and  Jerusalem  itself.  Thus  we  hear  of  two  inferior  tribunals  at  Jerusalem, 
each  consisting  of  23  men,  and  others,  consisting  of  three  men  oulv.  These  courts  of  23 
men  (lesser  synedrion),  liowever.  as  well  as  those  of  the  three  men,  about  both  of  which 
Josephus  is  silent,  probably  represent  only  smaller  or  larger  committees  chosen  from  the 
general  body.     Excluded  "from  the  office  of  judge  were  those  boru  iu  adulteiy;  meu 
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born  of  non-Tsraclitish  parents;  pamblers;  usurers;  those  who  sold  fruit  grown  in  the 
Sabbai leal  year;  and,  in  sinjrle  caf^cs,  near  relatives.  All  these  were  also  not  admitted 
as  wl;iK'ssrs.  Two  seribcs  wore  always  present,  one  rcglsteriiip:  the  condemnatory,  the 
otluT  lilt'  exculpatory  voles.  The  mode  of  procedun;  was  e.veeediiiiily  eomplicaled;  and 
sueli  was  tlit^  caution  of  the  court,  especially  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  that  capital 
punislinu'iit  was  i)r()iiounced  iu  the  rarest  instances  only.  The  nasi  had  the  supreme 
direct iou  of  the  court,  and  convoked  it  when  necessary.  He  sat  at  the  head,  and  to  liis 
rinlit  hand  was  tlie  scat  of  thj  ab-bclh-din;  the  rest  of  the  71  took  their  places  according 
to  th.'ir  dis2;nity,  in  front  of  them,  in  form  of  a  semicircle,  so  that  they  could  be  seen  by 
both  the  cliii'f  olliccrs.  The  lictors,  or  "  sherill's,"  were  always  |ucscnt  at  ihe  session. 
The  court  met  on  c.vtraordiuary  occasions  in  the  house  of  the  high-])ricst;  its  general 
place  of  assembly,  however,  was  a  certain  hall  (lishcat  hagaziz),  probably  situated  at  the 
s.e.  corner  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple.  With  exception  of  iSabbatli  and  feast 
days,  it  met  daily.  The  political  troubles  forced  the  sanhedrim  (70  n.c.)  to  change  its 
abode,  which  was  first  transferred  to  certain  bazaars  {hunuyoth)  at  the  foot  of  the  temple 
mount.  After  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  Jerusalem,  it  finally  established  itself, 
after  many  further  emigrations,  in  Babylon. 

We  cannot  liere  enter  into  that  most  difficult  question  as  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  sanhedrim,  and  how  far  it  was  intended  primarily  to  be  a  faithful  repro- 
ducliou  of  the  Mosaic  assembly  of  the  70  (Moses  himself  making  71),  sui)posed  to  have 
been  re-estalili.shed  by  Ezra  after  the  exile;  any  more  than  we  can  examine  iu  this  place 
into  the  widely  different  opinions  respecting  the  jurisdiction  and  competence  of  the 
sanhedrim  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  how  far,  in  fact,  it  maybe  said  to 
have  existed  at  all — save  for  a  few  matters  of  smallest  importance — curtailed  and  cir- 
cumscribed as  it  was  by  tlie  Romans,  who  seem  to  have  recognized  only  the  "high- 
priest;"  and  that  collateral  but  most  vital  question,  whether  it  was  the  sanhedrim  at  all 
from  whom  emanated  those  well-known  acts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  its  utter  incompetence  to  arraign  Chii.st  for  a  "crimen  kesis 
majestatis,"  i.e.,  for  high  treason  again.st  the  Roman  emperor.  No  less  difHcult  is  the 
explanation  of  many  of  the  proceedings  against  the  apostles  ascribed  i.o  this  body.  The 
suggestion  that  the  word  synedrion,  as  used  iu  the  New  Testament,  stands  only  for  an 
arbitrarily  convolved  "  lynch  tribunal,"  deserves  more  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto 
received." 

SANHITA  is  the  name  of  that  portion  of  the  Vedas  which  confaius  the  mantras  or 
hynuis.     See  Ved.v. 

SANILAC,  a  co.  in  e.  Michigan,  lying  on  lake  Huron;  drained  by  Clack  and  Cass 
rivers;  962sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  26.341 — 13,479  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  liroken,  and  the  soil  only  moderately  fertile;  wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  butter,  and 
rnapl':  sugar  are  the  staples;  lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  There  are  several 
manufactories  of  furniture  and  of  carriages,  and  4  tlouring-mills.     Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

SANITARY  C()]\IMISSION,  United  States,  an  organization  created  from  among 
the  people  of  the  northern  states  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  which  supplemented 
the  me(lical  service  of  the  union  army.  Its  duties  and  labors  compiehended  ti)e  choice 
and  inspection  of  camps;  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  from  the  field  of  battle  and 
their  proper  hospital  accommodation  and  treatment;  the  supply  of  medical  and  general 
stores;  the  formation  of  convalescent  camps;  the  organization  of  relief  corps  to  proceed 
wherever  needed  and  perform  whatever  sanitary  or  other  helpful  service  was  required; 
the  special  inspection  of  hospitals  by  skilled  surgeons  and  physicians;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  whose  reports  and  investigations  have  added  more 
to  the  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  warfare  than  was 
ever  before  published.  A  hospital  directory  contained  the  names  of  600,000  men  who 
passed  throui^h  the  military  hospitals,  and  successfully  answered  70  )>er  cent  of  all 
inquiries  made  after  battles,  or  for  missing  friends  or  relatives.  Soldiers'  homes,  estab- 
lished by  the  conunission,  afforded  food  and  shelter  to  as  many  as  3,000  soldiers  per  day 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war.  At  as  many  as  600  out  of  the  700  battles  and  skir- 
mishes of  the  war,  the  c;;mmission  was  represented  by  its  agents  and  its  benefits.  More 
than  4,500,000  meals  and  1,000,000  nights'  lodgings  were  supplied  by  this  organization; 
and  !?2,.")00,000  were  collected  by  it  of  soldiers'  paj'.  The  quantity  of  stores  supplied  to 
the  soldiers  after  the  liattle  of  Gettj^sbiu'g  is  almost  incredible,  and  the  details  far  too 
numerous  for  statement  here.  The  first  call  for  funds  by  the  commission  was  made 
June  21,  1861;  and  up  to  Mar.  28,  1862,  but  little  more  than  $50,000  had  l)cen  contrib- 
uted, mostly  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  I'hiladelphia.  In  Sept.,  1862,  its  entire 
receipts  had  reached  the  sum  of  $158,501.  The  magnificent  gift  by  the  slate  of  Cali- 
fornia of  $100,000,  made  in  the  month  last  named,  secured  the  eommis.sion  from  failure; 
ami  l)eing  foUoweil  within  two  Aveeks  by  another  donation  from  California  of  the  same 
amount,  incited  others  to  generous  giving,  and  thenceforth  tliere  was  no  lack  of  money. 
Early  in  1864  a  series  of  "sanitary  fair.s"  was  undertaken  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  north,  and  these  brought  enormous  sums  to  the  treasury  of  the  sanitary 
commission. 

The  following  table  shows  the  money  contribution  to  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission 
from  all  sourccs.^Juue  27,  1861,  to  Jan.  1,  1860.- 
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Sauiiai-y. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts,  Boston  branch 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  England — general 

New  York 

New  Jersej' 

Pennsylvania    

Delaware 

Marj^land  

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

North  CaroUna 

California 

Nevada  

Oregon 

Washington  Territory  

Idaho  Territory 

Colorado  Territory 

Nebraska  Territory 

Vancouver's  Island 

Sandwich  Islands 

Chili  

Peru 

Buenos  Avres 

Cuba  " 

Costa  Rica 


S24.94S 

:^,521 

15.:>:« 

106,3'JO 

11,823 

8,418 

6.683 

229,3-8 

20,741 

12,730 

5.913 

12,124 

703 

16,049 

1,264 

4,342 

691 

916 

13 

67 

6,608 

3,177 

8 

1,233,977 

107.642 

79,406 

20.918 

5,301 

1,025 

10 

2,195 

17.955 

5.376 

2,002 

18,412 

Zi 
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Canada S-Ml  48 

Newfoundland 150  00 

Italy 50  00 

Turkey 50  00 

China 2,9S9  90 

Japan 5.000  00 

United  States  Army 1,738  30 

United  States  Navy 1H9  00 

Boston  and  New  England  Fair 50,000  00 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 12.000  00 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  Fair 3,9:i4  a2 

Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  Fair 305,513  83 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Fair I,2b7  43 

Albany.  N.  Y..  Fair  80,000  00 

Metropolitan,  New  York,  Fair 1,184,487  72 

Warwick,  N.  Y..  Fair 1,432  73 

Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.,  Fair 16,192  27 

Hornells viUe,  N.  Y. ,  Fair 800  00 

South  Adams,  N.  Y.,  Fair 3,087  04 

Baltimore  Fair 40,234  54 

Wheeling,  Va..  Fair 2,500  00 

Great  Central  Fair,  Phila 1,035,398  96 

Unknown  soinces 3,952  26 

Interest  en  United  States  Certificates.  37,771  71 

Interest  on  deposits 1.923  & 

Interest  on  deposits 3,154  15 

Receipts  from  Sanitary  BxtUetin 2,351  80 

Contnbuiions  to  Medical  Fund 197  00 

Proceeds  from  sixles,  f m'niture,  etc. . . .  72,298  07 

England 11,145  S3 

Scotland 74  75 

France 3,5.50  00 

European  branch  (Paris)  13,372  72 

London  branch 36,790  42 

Belgium 100  00 

Uermauy 843  22 

Total 84,924,480  99 


After  the  vtut  the  entire  collection  of  records,  document.s,  correspondence,  and  other 
papers  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  -were  deposited  in  the  Astor  library,  New  York; 
and  some  years  later  were"  formally  placed  in  tlie  possession  of  that  institution,  where 
they  remain.  The  board  of  direction  of  the  sanitarj"  commission  comprised  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  nami'd  by  the  medical  bureau  and  the  secretary  of  war:  rev.  Dr.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  prof.  Alexander  D.  Bache,  prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  "Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Van  Buren,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  R.  C.  Wood,  sursjeon  U.  S.  A. ;  G.  W.  Cul- 
lum,  U.  S.  A. ;  A.  E.  Shiras,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Fred.  Law  01m.^ted  tilled  the  pcsition  of 
general  secretary  of  the  commission  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  liistory,  and  to  his 
judgment,  saga'cit}-,  and  administrative  ability  may  be  fairly  attributed  much  of  its 
success. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE,  known  also  under  the  names  of  Preventive  Medicine.  State 
Medicine,  Hygiene,  and  Pubi-ic  Health,  has  been  variously  defined  by  different 
writers.*  Dr.  Mnpother's  is  perhaps  as  good  a  definition  as  any.  In  the  first  of  his 
Lectures  on  Public  Health  he  describes  this  science  as  "an  application  cf  the  laws  of 
physiology  and  general  pathology  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  iiealth  and  life  of  com- 
munUies^by  means  of  those  agencies  which  are  in  common  and  constant  use."  Tliis 
department' of  science  received  so  stronir  an  impulse,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
from  the  labors  of  Sonthwood  Smith,  Edwin  Chadwick.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  otliers,  that 
many  persons  regard  it  as  of  modern  origin;  and  doubtless  to  a  great  extent  they  are 
right;  but  on  turning  back  to  the  records  of  early  history,  we  almost  invariablv  find  evi- 
dence that  the  health  of  the  general  population  was  a  subject  of  legislation.  The  ^Mosaic 
code  of  laws — tlie  most  ancient  on  record — contains  minute  directions  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  person,  the  purification  of  the  dwelling  and  the  camp,  the  selection  of  healthy  and 
the  avoidance  of  unwholesome  food  (pork,  for  example,  which  in  hot  countries  is  more 
commonly  found  to  harbor  parasites  than  in  temperate  climates,  and  blood,  which  is 
the  most  putrescible  part  of  the  animal),  the  seclusion  of  persons  with  contagious 
disorders,  the  regulation  of  sexual  intercourse  at  certain  periods,  and  various  other 
points  bearing  on  the  physical  well-being  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  althougli  not,  like  the  Jews,  making  hygiene  a  part  of  their  religious  duties, 
were  far  from  neglecting  it.  "The  laws  of  Lycurgus,"  says  Dr.  Gairdner,  "are  not 
wanting  in  very  pointed  enactments  on  sanitarj'  matters;  and  the  importance  attached 
by  all  the  Greek  republics,  and  in  the  Platonic  ideal  polity,  to  physical  culture,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  remark.  The  Roman  people,  poor  and  apparently  rude  as  it  was 
in  its  origin,  yet  found  time  amidst  its  military  occupations  to  construct  tlie  el"nca 
maxma  as  an  Indestructible  and  stupendous  memorial  of  its  attention  to  the  drainage 
and  sewerage  of  the  city  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  history.  At  a  later  period  aque- 
ducts were 'made  to  cover  miles  upon  miles  of  the  surrounding  plain,  and  their  splendid 

*  As  the  state  of  sanitarv  science,  both  in  principles  and  practice,  is  substantially  what  it  was  when 
this  exhaustive  account  of  the  subject  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Day,  the  article  has  been>iUrw«d 
to  stand  without  any  material  alteration. 
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ruins,  still  partly  used  for  tluiir  ori^^inal  purpose,  attest  the  munificence  and  the  abun- 
dance with  wliicli  the  first  of  sanitary  requisMcs  was  supplied  to  the  imperial  city." — 
Public  llaiUh  ill  Ilelation  to  Air  and  Water,  1S(W,  p.  6.  Moreover,  we  know  eno\igh  of 
tlie  construction  of  the  private  houses  and  public  buildings  of  the  Romans  to  see  that 
they  recognized  the  necessity  for  free  ventilation  and  gooil  drainage.  Wlieu  the 
archiatri  populares,  or  state-iihysieians,  were  lirst  aj^pointeii  in  the  lioman  empire,  is 
not  certainly  known.  Their  mode  of  election  is  described  in  tlie  Theodosiau  and  Jus- 
tinian codes.  There  were  ten  of  them  in  tlie  largest  towns,  one  to  each  district  or  sub- 
division; seven  in  towns  of  the  second  order,  and  five  in  the  smaller  ones.  They 
collectively  formed  a  college,  whose  duly  it  was  to  attend  to  the  public  hfallh,  and  they 
maybe  regarded  as  the  earliest  tj-pe  of  our  "general  medical  eonncil."  Gradually, 
however,  as  Christianity  spread,  an  utter  miscoiici  ption  of  doctrine  led  to  the  neglect 
of  all  care  of  the  human  body.  While  the  monks  and  friars  devoted  themselves  to 
good  works,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  instituting  hospitals,  they 
entertained  no  idea  of  the  possible  prevention  of  disease.  They  never  attem.pted  to 
impress  upon  their  followers  the  importance  of  drainage,  ventilation,  pure  and  abun- 
dant water,  etc.;  but  when  an  epidemic  arose  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  manifestation  of 
God's  special  anger,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  them  understand  that  it 
was  the  natural  result  of  a  prolonged  disregard  of  the  laws  of  uttture.  Those  who 
have  read  dean  Staidey's  graphic  Meinoriah  of  Tlioinas  a  Bccket  will  be  inclined  to  wonder 
■whether  those  who  adopted  such  penances  as  his  could  ever  be  free  from  cutaneous 
disorders.  The  state  of  the  towns  in  England  in  the  13lh  c.  is  so  clearly  described  by 
Mr.  Brewer  in  his  introduction  to  the  Moimmenta  Franmcana,  that  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  extracted  it,  if  our  space  had  permitted.  Those  who  have  not  access  to  the 
valuable  series  in  which  Mr.  Brewer's  work  is  included,  will  find  a  suflicient  quotation 
from  it  in  Dr.  Gairdner's  interesting  volume  on  Air  and  Water,  pp.  44—17.  In  another 
work  in  the  same  series — the  Liber  Albus,  edited  bj'  ]\Ir.  Riley — much  important  infor- 
mation regarding  the  general  sanitary  state  of  London  in  the  medieval  times  may  also 
be  found.  In  addition  to  the  causes  of  disease  indicated  by  these  writers,  such  as  the 
absence  of  drainage,  the  accumulation  of  filth,  bad  ventilation,  instiflicient  and  often 
unwholesome  water,  inattention  to  personal  cleanliness,  etc.,  inust  also  be  noticed  the 
ordinary  food  in  those  times.  The  common  vegetables  of  our  own  day,  excepting  the 
cabbage,  were  only  slowly  introduced  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  As  turnips  were 
not  then  used  as  a  winter-food  for  o.\en  and  sheep,  these  animals  were  with  difficulty 
kept  alive  during  the  season  when  grass  was  scanty,  and  were  therefore  killed  and  salted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather;  and  during  several  months,  game  and  river-fish 
were  the  only  kinds  of  fresh  animal  food.  Macaulay,  in  his  celebrated  third  chapter  on 
"The  State  of  England  in  1685,"  observes  that,  at  that  time,  meat,  although  cheaper 
than  in  fomier  limes,  was  still  so  dear  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  scarcely 
knew  the  taste  of  it;  that  bread  such  as  is  now  given  to  the  inmates  of  workhouses  was 
then  seldom  seen  even  on  the  trencher  of  a  yeoman  or  of  a  shopkeeper;  and  thai  the 
great  majority  of  the  natives  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  JIany 
important  facts  of  a  similar  nature  are  also  recorded  in  Fronde's  IIii<to>y  of  England. 

During  the  18th  c.  many  imporiant  steps  were  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic health.  Under  a  proper  system  of  diiinage,  ague  became  eradicated  from  exten- 
sive fenny  districts;  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  therapeutic  properties  of  cinchona 
bark  andarsenic,  we  can  cut  short  the  disease  when  it  appears.  Scurvy*  was  all  but 
blotted  out  of  the  list  of  diseases  that  proved  most  fatal  to  our  sailors;  and  vaccina- 
tion, incomparably  the  greatest  discovery  yet  made  in  this  department  of  science,  was 
the  crowning  achievement  of  the  centufy't  The  first  outbreak  of  cholera  in  this  coun- 
try in  1832,  lamentable  as  it  was  in  itself,  was  productive  of  much  benefit  in  directing 
the  public  mind  to  the  all-important  subject  of  the  prevention  or  repression  of  dis- 
ease. It  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  while  the  poor,  dwelling  inunventi- 
laled  and  undrained  hovels,  fell  victims  to  this  new  and  ill-understood  disease  in 
thousands,  the  middle  and  higher  classes  were  comparatively  safe.  All  investigations 
into  the  dwellings  and  domestic  habits  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  revealed 
a  condition  of  things  of  which  the  general  public  had  no  conception.  _  A  new  poor- 
law  was  consequently  passed  in  1834,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  its  working.  The  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laborinf/  Pbpu- 
lation  of  Great  Britain,  published  in  1842,  and  mainly  treating  of  the  sanitary  st!>tc  o< 
the  poor  and  of  the  character  of  their  dwellings  may  be  regarded,  as  pro'  ouirdner^ 
well  observes,  as  "the  true  starting-point  of  modern  sanitary  legislation.'  A  "health 
of  towns  commission,"  which  was  soon  after  appointed,  gave  in  two  valuable  reports  in 
1844  and  184o:  and  subsequently  a  metropolitan  .sanitary  commission  published  reportg 
in  the  years  1847  and  1848.     These  reports  will  form  a  "lasting  memorial  of  the  labors 

*  We  resrret  to  state  that  during  the  last  few  years  scurvy  is  afjain  becoming  prevalent  in  the  mer- 
cantile servii-e,  and  oceasionally  anionj^  navvies  enffajred  at  places  where  jrooil  food  was  not  easily 
attainable.     In  both  oases,  it  mav  always  be  traced  to  neglect  of  due  dietetic  prcaiifions. 

t  And  yet,  in  consequence  of  vaccination  being  either  neglected  or  imperfectly  performed,  no  lesn 
tha.l  51,0.3+ persons  dii'd  in  Great  Britain  from  smallpox  in  the  ten  years.  ]ao6-fl5.  In  the  y^■a^  1864 
alone,  the  deaths  were  ;(,t2.5.  On  this  subject,  see  sir  .James  Y.  Simpson's  "Proposal  to  stamp  out 
Small-pox.  etc.."  in  th(>  Aferliral  Timen  (nut  Onzeitf^  for  Jaix.  4,  1808. 

X  I'ublic  li-jalth  in  Relation  to  Air  and  Water,  p.  17. 
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of  ^Ir.  Cluulwick  and  his  able  co-operators.  Nor,  in  tlils  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of 
s.tnilai-y  f/cience,  can  the  name  of  Dr.  William  Farr  be  omitted,  who — again  to  quote 
Dr.  Gainluer's  words — "found  the  facts  of  this  science  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless 
and  aimless  confusion,  and  has  not  only  added  immensel}^  to  their  number  and  value, 
but  has  brought  into  them  light,  harmony,  order,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  science,  a  determinate  method,  and  an  approacii  to  scientitic  exactness."  By  hia 
system  of  calculating  death-rates  he  has  placed  an  easy  and  useful  method  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  professional  brethren,  while,  by  the  fprmation  of  life-tables,  he  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  operations  of  life-assurance. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  important  sanitary  agents,  ibegia- 
niug  with  Am.  Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  (1)  the  amount  of  air  necessary 
for  the  full  performance  of  the  respiratory  process;  (2)  the  means  of  ascertaining  when 
air  is  impure,  or,  if  impure,  what  substances  are  mixed  with  it;  (3)  the  means  of  purify- 
ing contaminated  air;  and  (4)  the  diseases  due  to  deficiency  in  the  quantitj',  and  altera- 
tions in  the  quality  of  the  air. 

(1)  The  first  question  can  be  answered  both  by  calculation  and  experiment.  By  cal- 
culation, Dr.  Parkes  finds  that  3,083  cubic  ft.  of  air  must  be  supplied  per  head  per 
hour,  so  to  dilute  the  products  of  I'espiration  and  transpiration  from  t!ie  sound  body, 
as  to  keep  the  air  always  pure  and  fresh  (see  his  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene,  1864, 
p.  65).  From  numerous  experiments  in  which  the  outflow  of  air  was  measured,  anil 
the  carbonic  acid  simultaneously  determined,  he  found  that  at  least  2,000  cubic  ft.  p^-r 
hour  must  be  given  to  keep  the  carbonic  acid  at  its  normal  level  of  .5  or. 3  in  100;) 
volumes,  and  to  remove  the  odor  huraanus  or  fetid  smell  of  annual  matter.  Gen. 
Morin,  in  his  Rapport  de  la  Commission  sur  le  Chauffage  et  la  Ventilation  des  Bdtimens  dii, 
Palais  de  Justice,  1860,  gives  results  in  close  accordance  with  those  of  Parkes,  assigning 
the  following  as  the  relative  hourly  amounts  of  fresh  air  (expressed  in  cubic  feet)  per 
head  in  temperate  climates:  in  barracks,  at  1059  by  day,  and  2,118  by  night;  in  work- 
shops, prisons,  and  theaters,  3.118;  in  schools,  1059;  and  in  hospitals,  2,823,  increased 
to  4,236  during  the  hours  of  dressing  tlie  surgical  cases,  and  5,630  during  epidemics.* 
In  mines,  if  it  is  wislied  to  keep  up  the  greatest  energies  of  the  men,  6,000  ft.  of  air  per 
hour  must  be  allowed.  It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  a  horse  requires  3,460 
ft.  per  hour  at  the  least.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules  regarding  tiie  amount  of 
fresh  air  required  in  sickness.  The  vitiation  of  the  air  by  the  products  of  combustion 
of  gas,  candles,  lamps,  etc.,  must  not  be  overlooked.  For  every  cubic  foot  of  gas  that  is 
burned,  1800  cubic  ft.  of  air  are  required  to  keep  tlie  air  pure,  unless  the  gaseous  prod- 
ucts are  carried  off  in  a  special  channel,  such  as  is  now  frequently  attached  to  gi'.s- 
futings.  A  pound  of  oil  burned  in  a  lamp  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  10  cubi(; 
ft.  of  gas,  so  far  as  the  deterioration  of  the  air  is  concerned.  (For  these  facts  we  aro 
indebted  to  Dr.  Parkes.) 

(2)  The  composition  of  pure  air  is  sufficiently  described  in  Atmospheke.  Thii 
impurities  in  air  may  be  divided  into:  {a)  suspended  matters,  {h)  gaseous  substances, 
and  (c)  special  impurities.  Amongst  suspended  maiters  are,  according  to  Pasteur  and 
others,  numerous  and  universal  germs  of  organic  beings,  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, as  of  vibriones,  bacteria,  and  monads;  pollen,  spores  of  fungi,  mycoderms, 
mucedones,  etc.  Minute  particles  of  finely  cotnminuted  inorganic  matter  are  als;> 
often  taken  up  by  currents  of  air,  and  remain  in  suspension.  Tiiese  are  proba- 
bly altogetiier  harmless.  The  works  of  man  more  seriously  affect  the  air  in  a  hygi- 
enic point  of  view.  Particles  of  coal  and  of  half-burned  carbon  (smuts),  starch-cell.<i 
(from  bakeries  and  bread),  and,  when  certain  trades  are  carried  on,  cotton  fibers,  hairy 
particles  of  wool,  of  stone,  of  iron,  etc.,  may,  when  constantly  inhaled,  give  rise  to  the 
production  of  special  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  stomach.  In  the  air  of  badly-kept  hos- 
pital wards,  pus-cells  and  epithelial  cells  are  often  to  ))e  detected.  Most  physicians  now 
believe  that  the  specific  poisons  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  which  are 
derived  from  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  consist  of  molecular  organic  matter, 
which,  although  as  yet  undetected,  must  pass  into  the  air;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  so-called  germs  of  typhoid  fever  (see  the  article  on  Typhus  akd  Typhoid  Feveus) 
and  cholera,  wliich  are  thrown  off  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  subsequently 
become  dried  and  capable  of  aerial  suspension.  Amongst  gaseous  matters,  which  merely 
pass  into  the  atmosphere  either  from  natural  causes  or  manufactories,  are  various  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  sulphur,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  phosphorus,  with  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  which  it  is  uuuecesary  here  to  enumerate.  Besides  the  gases  formed  by  the 
\uiiou  of  the  above-named  elements,  we  must  notice  organic  vapor  from  decouij^osing 
animal  matters  and  sewers,  which  last  has  been  found  !)}•  Odling  to  be  carbo-ammoni- 
acal.  Amongst  special  impurities,  those  caused  by  respiration  are  the  nu)st  important. 
An  adult  man,  under  ordinary  conditions,  gives  off,  in  24  hours,  from  13  to  16  cubic  ft. 
of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs,  and  a  certain  additional  quantity,  not  determined,  by  the 
slcin.  Watery  vapor,  r;vnging  from  33  to  40  osmces,  also  pas.'^es  off  daily  from  the  skin 
and  lungs,  together  with  an  undetermined  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which  is  partly 
suspended  (as  particles  of  epithelium,  etc.),  and  partly  made  up  of  organic  vapor.  This 
vapor,  when  collected  and  condensed  from  a  large  volume  of  respired  air,  is  found  l:o 

*  The  older  observers  fixed  the  necessai-v  quantity  of  fresh  air  far  too  lovv:  Peelet  thought  212  ft. 
sufficient;  Arago.  :i")3  ft. ;  aud  Dr.  Reid,  600  'ft.  per  houi-. 
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be  nitro'^cnous,  aiul  lias  a  very  fetid  smell.  Here  there  is  a  most  powerful  source  of 
vitiatioir  regardiui;-  wliich  numerous  elieuiical  analyses,  have  been  made;  for  details 
re'nirdin'--  whieli  we  may  refer  to  Paikes,  op.  cit.  pp.  7(>-77;  (iairdrer,  op.  dt.  p.  69;  and 
'}:h\\wWwY'ii  Lectures  0)1 'Pablic  Health,  2d  ed.,  pp.  40-()l.  There  is  a  condition  of  the 
•atmosphere  to  which  various  observers,  and  especially  Pasteur,  liave  directed  attention, 
whicli  re(iuires  a  passing  remark.  It  is  wluU  may  be  termed  the  fermentative  condition, 
and  deiieuds  upon  the  luiiversal  presence  in  the  air  of  countless  germs  of  vegetables  and 
infusoria  It  is  possible  that  this  atmospheric  condition  may  be  concerned  in  some  ot 
the  /vmotic  diseases.  Dr.  Salisbury'  an  American  phy.sician,  endeavors  to  show  that 
Ihe  poison  of  measles  is  due  to  a  fungus  which  grows  on  rotten  straw  ;  another  American 
physician  Dr.  Flint,  "has  almost  fully  demonstrated  that  the  spores  ot  palmella  cause 
fi,v{u>  "— Mai)other,  op.  cit.,  p.  441,  etc.  The  presence  of  a  cholera-fungus,  which  has 
been  recently  proved  to  exist  in  the  evacuations  of  all  cholera  patients,  gives,  as  will  be 
seen  from  Air.  Simon's  report  of  the  Weimar  conference,*  a  hint  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  that  disease.  Bearing  on  the  same  subject  is  the  fact,  lately  noticeil  by  Davaine 
that  the  splenic  apoplexv  of  sheep  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  blood,  and 
that  sheep,  rabbits,  audhorses  can  be  inoculated  by  trauslerring  into  theu-  circulation 
the  bacteria  which  are  extremely  thin  rod-like  organisms,  varying  in  length  from  ^^g^ 
to  ^K.  of  an  inch.  The  same  observer  has  just  found  (as  we  learn  from  the  "Parisian 
IVIedicul  Intelli"ence,"  in  the  Lancet  for  Jan.  4,  1868)  that  bacteria  are  to  be  found  in  all 
carbuncular  diseases  of  any  form  whatever;  that  the  supervension  of  these  little  bemgs 
in  the  spleen,  the  lungs,  and  the  blood  precedes  the  occurrence  of  morbid  phenomena; 
and  that  the  carbuncular  blood  ceases  to  be  contagious  as  soon  as  the  bacteria  have  dis- 
appeared; and  hence  he  feels  justitied  in  regarding  them  as  the  cause  of  carbuncle. 
Another  French  observer,  M.  Poulet,  has  just  detected  myriads  of  infusoria  {monas 
iermo  and  others)  in  the  breath  exhaled  in  whooping-cough.  If  one  contagious  disease 
can  be  i)roved  to  be  connected  with  the  germs  occurring  in  the  air,  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  similar  diseases  must  arise  from  corresponding  causes. 

(3)  The  natural  means  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  are  diffusion,  oxidation,  the  action 
of  winds  and  the  fall  of  rain.  In  cases  where  the  air  is  specially  impure,  as  in 
sick-room's  where  there  are  contagious  cases,  the  agents  commonly  known  as  dmnfect- 
ants  (q  v  )  or  deodorants,  are  employed.  Amongst  the  solids  of  this  class  are  charcoal 
(see  WooD-CUARCOAL),  dried  earth,  and  the  carbolates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Amongst 
the  liquids,  those  in  highest  reputation  are  Condy's  fl.uid\  (consisting  of  an  alkaline  per- 
mani-auate,  which  at  once  decomposes  ammouiacal  compounds,  and  destroys  organic 
matter  nipidly)  and  carbolic  acid :  Avliilst  amongst  the  gases  or  vapors— vihu-h  are  the 
most  powerful  means  of  purifying  the  atmosphere,  next  to  ventilation— may  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid;  of  these,  says  Dr.  1  arkes, 
the  nitrous  acid  is  probably  the  most  powerful,  but  it  is  useful  to  employ  all  three 
'alternately  or  even  together.  It  must  be  recollected  that  all  these  agents  are  mere 
auxiliaries  to  ventilation,  the  primary  importance  of  which  must  never  be  forgotten. 

(4)  Abundant  experience  confirms  the  view  which  might  have  been  a  prion  interred 
from  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  respiration  (q.v.),  that  the  breathing  of  impure  air 
must  be  incompatible  with  perfect  health.  The  special  impurities  which  are  worthy  of 
notice  as  being  causes  of  disease,  or  of  an  impaired  state  of  health,  are  arranged  by  Dr. 
Parkes  as  follows:  {a)  Suspended  matters;  (b)  Gaseous  matters;  (c)  Impurities  Irom  sev- 
eral substances  always  co-existing.  .       ,.  .  •        .    a 

(a)  The  suspended  matters  which  are  known  to  occasion  disease  in  various  trades  are 
very  numerous.  Thackrah,  in  his  well-known  work  on  The  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and 
Pi-ofessions  on  Health,  published  in  1833,  gives  the  following  list  of  workmen  who  were 
iniuriouslv  affected  by  the  dust  of  their  trades:  Corn-millers,  maltsters,  tea-men,  coflee- 
roasters,  snuff -makers,  paper-makers,  flock-dressers,  feather-dressers,  slio(  dy-grinders, 
weavers  of  coverlets,  weavers  of  harding,  dressers  of  hair,  hatters  employ (?d  in  the  bow- 
inf-  department,  dressers  of  colored  leather,  workers  in  flax,  dressers  ot  henip,  some 
workers  in  wood,  ware-grinders,  masons,  colliers,  iron-miners,  lead-miners,  grinders  of 
metals  file-cutters,  machine-makers,  makers  of  fire-arms,  and  button-makers,  lo  this 
list  must  be  added  colliers,  who  suffer  from  lung-disease  in  ill-ventilated  mines;  potters, 
especially  the  class  called  ffat-pressers,  in  whem  emphysema  is  so  common  that  it  is 
known  as  "the  potters'  asthma;"  the  china-scourers,  who  all,  sooner  or  later  become 
aslhmafical  from  inhaling  the  light  flint-dust  in  suspension;  peari  button-makers  and 
pin-pointers  who  suff(n-  from  bronchitis  and  hemoptysis;  the  makers  ot  grinciing- 
stoncs-  the  makers  of  Portland  cement,  etc.  In  some  trades  irritant  vapors  are  more  or 
less  associated  with  suspended  particles  in  causing  disease.  Brass-founders  sutler  not 
only  bronchitis  and  asthma  from  the  inhaled  dust,  but  also  a  special  disease,  described 
by  V)r  (Jreenhow  (in  the  Proceedinrjs  of  the  Medico- Chimrrj.  Soc.  vol.  4)  as  brass-fomulers 
aeue  which  is  apparently  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  oxide  ot  zinc; 
tile  symptoms  being  oppression  of  the  chest,  with  indefinite  nervous  sen.satious,  followed 
by  shivering,  a  hot' stage,  and  profuse  sweating.  Coppersmiths  and  tin-plate  workers 
afc  liable  to  st)mewhat  similar  attacks.     Plumbers,  house-painters,  manuiacturers  ot 

*  Mv  th  Report  of  the  Afediral  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  (IRGG)  pages  20  and  Sl.'i^ 
t  It  niav  intsrest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  by  washing  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  -n itl\  a  'very 
w«ak  solution  of  Condy's  fluid,  the  odor  of  tobacco  is  instantly  removed. 
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■white-lead,  etc.,  are,  as  is  well  known,  liable  to  lead  poisoning.  The  peculiar  aifectiou 
■to  wliich  workers  in  mercury  and  its  amalgams,  as  silverers  and  water-gilders,  are 
exposed,  is  described  in  the  article  Paralysis,  under  the  name  of  mercurial  tremor,  or 
the  trembles.  In  the  various  trades  in  which  arsenical  compounds  are  employed,  as  in 
making  artificial  flowers,  green  paper  for  walls,  etc.,  preparing  arsenical  pigments,  etc., 
the  well-known  symptoms  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  are'llkely  to  ensue.  On  the 
•subject.  Dr.  Guy  lias,  at  the  request  of  government,  drawn  up  an  elaborate  report. 

Passing  from  inorganic  or  unorganized  matter  to  organic  substances  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  giving  rise  to  a  large  class  of  important  diseases,  we  may  remark  that 
it  still  remains  to  be  decided  in  what  exact  condition  this  organic  matter  exists — whether 
it  is  in  the  form  of  impalpable  particles,  or  moist  or  dry  epTthelial  or  puss  cells;  "  and 
whether  it  is  always  contained  in  the  substances  discharged  or  thrown  ofTfrom  the  body 
(as  is  certainly  the  case  in  small-pox),  or  is  produced  by  putrefactive  changes  in  these 
discharges,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  cholera  and  dysentery,  is  also  a  matter  of 
doubt.  But,  from  the  way  in  which,  in  many  cases,  the  organic  substance  is  absorbed 
by  hygroscopic  substances,  it,  appears  that  it  is  often  combined,  or  at  any  rate  condensed, 
with  the  water  of  the  atmo.sphere."— Parkes,  op.  cit.,  p.  86.  This  much  is  known  with 
certainty  regarding  the  specific  poisons — viz.,  that  they  differ  extremely  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  are  oxidized  and  rendered  harmless.  While  typhus  and  oriental  plague 
throw  off  a  poison,  which,  if  there  is  due  ventilation  is  readily  destroyed,  the  poisons  of 
small-pox  and  scarlatina  spread  in  defiance  of  free  ventilation,  and  retain  their  virulence 
for  weeks  or  months. 

{b)  The  most  important  gaseous  matters  in  the  air  likely  to  produce  diseases  are  car- 
bonic acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  normal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  being 
legarded  as  .5  in  1000  volumes,  "  it  produces  fatal  results  when  the  amount  reaches  50 
per  1000  volumes;  and  at  an  amount  much  below  this,  15  or  20  per  1000,  it  produces  in 
some  persons,  at  any  rate,  severe  headache."  Dr.  de  Chaumont,  assistant  professor  of 
hygiene  at  Nctley,  has  published  a  valuable  paper  in  the  Lancet  for  Sept.,  1866,  in  which 
he  shows  how  the  amount  of  air  neces.sary  to  reduce  the  carbonic  acid  of  respiration  to 
a  given  standard  could  be  calculated;  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  May 
1867,  he  hao  given  extended  formula  for  calculating  most  of  the  problems  connected 
with  ventilation.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  his  conclusions  are  the  following:  (1) 
Yfe  cannot  safely  accept  a  lower  standard  of  puiity  than  .06  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid. 
(2)  Uniform  dift'usion  being  supposed,  we  cannot  preserve  this  standard  with  a  less 
delivery  of  fresh  air  than  3,000  cubic  ft.  per  head  per  hour.  (3)  We  must  provide  an  air 
f pace  which  will  admit  of  the  delivery  of  3,000  cubic  ft.  per  head,  and  at  the  same  time 
preclude  the  necessity  of  chcinfing  the  whole  air  so  often  as  six  times  per  hour,  for 
which  condition  a  minimum  of  1000  cubic  ft.  is  absolutely  necessary.*  Carbonic  oxide 
(q.v.),  which  is  often  developed  in  association  with  carbonic  acid,  is  far  more  actively 
poisonous  than  carbonic  acid.  An  atmosphere  containing  ^  per  cent  killed  small  birds 
in  three  minutes;  and  when  1  per  cent  was  present  they  died  in  half  this  time  (Lethcby), 
For  the  effect  of  other  gaseous  matters,  as  sulphureted  hydrogen,  carbureted  hydiogen, 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  hydrocldoric  acid  gas,  etc.  we  must  refer  to  any  of  the  more  elab- 
orate works  on  this  suljject. 

(<■)  The  impurities  from  several  co-existing  agents  next  claim  attention.  In  point  of 
fact,  these  are  the  impurities  with  which  we  have  practically  almost  always  to  deal,  and 
it  is  very  prol)able  that  a  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  two  or  more  isolated  noxious 
agents  might  lead  us  to  very  incorrect  conclusions  regarding  the  composite  effect  that  is 
actually  produced.  When  air  is  vitiated  by  respiration,  it  is  popularly  believed  that  tlu; 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  chief  poisonous  agent;  and  that  the  fatality  in  such  well-known 
cases  as  the  Black  Hole  (q.v.)  of  Calcutta,  the  prison  in  which  tlie  Austrians  were  placed 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  steamer  Londonderry,  etc.,  is  simply  due  to  the  action 
of  this  ga.s.  The  true  poisonous  agencies  in  these  instances  are  the  organic  matter, 
wiiich  is  always  found  in  air  rendered  fetid  by  the  prolonged  respiration  and  cutaneous 
exhalation  of  a  crowd  of  human  beings,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  oxidation,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  putrescent  matter  in  the  body  (see  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology, 
186-1,  p.  304).  Putting  aside  these  extreme  cases,  which  are  of  rare  oecui'rence,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  in  the  reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  commission,  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  continuous  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  moderately  vitiated  from  respiration  has  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  health.  The  aeration  of  the  blood  is  imperfectly  effected,  and  the 
nutrition  generally  is  more  or  less  interfered  with.  Although  impure  air  has  long  been 
vaguely  regarded  as  a  cause  of  phthisis,  it  is  only  during  the  present  century  that  the 
fact  has  been  placed  on  unquestionable  authority.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished that  not  only  phthisis  but  other  lung-diseases  may  have  their  origin  in  breathing 
an  atmosphere  contaminated  bj^  respiration.  The  subject  is  one  of  such  vital  importance 
that  we  shall  adduce  the  very  strong  evidence  of  Dr.  Parkes,  who  most  distinctly  proves 
that  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  among  our  troops  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  impurity  of 

*  A  committee,  of  which  sir  T.  Watson  was  president,  recently  appointed  liy  the  poor-law  board  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  amount  of  cubic  space  necessai-y  lor  the  sick  in  work-house  infirmaries, 
report  that  for  ordinary  patients  8.50,  for  offensive  cases  5200,  and  for  fever  patients  3,000  cubic  feet 
should  be  allowed.  Although  these  spaces  are  greater  than  we  find  in  most  work -houses,  it  is  obvious 
from  the  statements  in  the  text  that  they  are  not  sufficient. 
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the  •lir  in  the  barraoks.  "  A  great  amount  of  phthisis  n>rd  to  prevail,  he  obsn^es,  xu 
the  most  varied  stations  of  the  armv,  and  in  the  most  beaut ilui  clunates:  iii  (..ilnallar, 
Milta  Ionia  Jamaiea,  Trinidad,  Bermuda,  eic,  in  ail  whicli  plaees  the  only  cominou 
condition  was  the  vitiated  atmosphere  whieh  our  barrack-system  everywhere  proauceU. 
And  -IS  if  to  clench  the  argunu-nl.  there  lias  been  of  late  years  a  most  decided  decline 
in  niitiiisical  cases  in  these^  stations,  while  the  only  ciicvunstauee  which  has  notably 
ch  in-ed  in  the  lime  has  been  the  condition  of  the  air.  So  also  the  extraordinary  amount 
iof  consumption  which  prevails  in  the  men  of  the  royal  and  merchant  navies  and  which, 
tin  some  meu-ofwar,  has  amounted  to  a  veritable  epidemic,  is  m  all  probability  attributa- 
ble to  the  faulty  ventilation."-0/).  cit.,  pp.  91.  92.  A  considerable  amount  ot  evulence 
in  support  of  this  view  is  alTorded  by  comparative  pathology  1  he  extraorduuiiy  mor- 
talitv  of  phthisis  amonij  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  moidu'y-house  m  the  zoological  gar- 
dens was  found  to  be  due  to  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation;  and  now,  m  their  present 
airy  residence,  the  inhabitants  are  no  longer  prematurely  cut  oif.  J  he  overcrowding  to 
which  cows  in  large  towns  are  subjected  leads  to  the  great  amount  of  pulmonary  dise;ise 
amon<-  these  animals;  while  hor.ses,  which  in  the  worst  .stables  have  more  Iree  air  than 
cows  'rarely  suffer.  Not  only  are  pulmonary  affections  induced  by  the  prolonged  respi- 
ration of  air  partially  vitiated  by  organic  exhalations,  but  such  an  atmosphere  seenw  to 
favor  the  spread  of  several  well-known  specitic  diseases,  as  typhus,  plague,  small-pox, 

^^'''Hfthertowc'haveshnplv  considered  the  effect  of  breathing  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by 
the  exhalations  given  off  by  persons  in  ordinary  health;  if  we  now  pass  to   he  consider- 
ation of  the  air  of  a  crowded  hospital-ward,  we  shall  tind  the  organic  matter  not  only 
more  abundant,  but  at  the  same  time  far  more  noxious.     The  convalescence  of  patients 
is  much  retarded  by  their  being  kept  in  such  an  atmosphere  (see  Convalescent  Hos- 
pitals)     When  the  air  has  absorbed  a  certain  amount  ot  organic  impurity,  its  itspiia- 
tion  is  very  liable  to  give  rise  to  erysipelas  and  hospital  gangrene.     ^f^'f/lXtt-.Zt 
pools,  when  opened,  give  off  sewarje-gas  containing  carbonic  '^^'^^v^^^l^l'^'^^^'^l^riS; 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  putrid  organic  vapor.     A  case  is  given  in  the  iir.t  volmne 
of    he  Health  of  Towns  Report,  which  forcibly  illustrates  this  fac  .     When  a  privy  c.m- 
nected  with  a  school  at  Clapham  was  cleaned  out,  23  of  the  children  were  seized  w  t li 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  lieadache,  great  prostration,  and  convulsive  m^^fcular 
twitchin-s-  and  two  of  them  died  within  24  hours.     Sewer-men  are  more  liaWe  to 
typhoid  Snd  typhus  fever  than  other  persons;  but  uight-men  and  scavengers  do  not  seem 
liable  to  any  special  disease.     The  effect  of  diluted  sewergas  from  bad  drainage  on  the 
lieilth  of  the  population  at  large,  is  a  distinct  question,  into  which  we  nave  not  space  to 
enter   further  than  to  remark  that  typhoid  and  diarrhea  are  commonly  iiuluced  by  the 
escape  of  this  gas  through  our  drains  and  water-closets  into  our  houses.      Ihe  effects  ot 
the  impurities  arising  from  manufactories  of  various  kinds  are  of  course  extremely 
varied-  and  the  subject  is  so  extensive  a  one  that  it  must  be  touched  upon  very  briefly. 
Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  are  given  off  from  vitriol  and  copper-smelting  works; 
hydrochloric  acid  from  alkali -works ;  arsenical  fumes  and  sulphurous  acul  from  copper 
and  lead  smeltin*'-  furnaces;  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  from  cement- works,  etc. 
Soap  and  candie^manufactories.  if  not  well  superintended,  yield  various  gases  of  Ji  ran- 
cid smell   and  even  that  powerful  irritant,  acroleine.     Gas-works  in  which  the  wet-lime 
process  of  purification  is  adopted,  often  evolve  sulphureted  hydrogen  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  a  nuisance  injm-ious  to  health.     Manure- works  usually  evolve  more  or  less 
dis"-ustin"-  smells  according  to  the  basis  operated  on  and  the  mode  of  preparation.     Wo 
bad  effect" on  the  health  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  observed  in  this  country  from  the 
cases  -Tiveu  off  by  such  works,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  manufactories  ot  poiidrctte 
whiciris  dry  fa5cal  matter,  are  positively  declared,  by  several  of  the  highest  French 
authorities,  to  exerci.se  no  injurious  action  either  on  man  or  vegetation;  but  the  emi- 
nent French  hygieuist,  Parent  Duchatclet,  relates  two  cases  in  which  poudrette  under- 
went fermentation  on  board  ship;   and  in  one  of  these   cases  the  ^^ssel  lost  halt  her 
crewdmmber  not  stated);  while  in  the  other,  all  on  board  (hve)  suffered  from  mtense 
headache.- pain  in  the  limbs,  vomiting,  prostration,  and  (in  two  cases)  diarrhea       Ihe 
air  of  old  qramyards,  when  they  are  disturbed,  often  gives  rise  to  epidemics  ot  lever; 
but  "the   effect' of  the   eflluvia'of   comparatively  recent   putrefying   human   bodies   is 
much  more  decided.     Numerous  cases  are  recorded  of  asphyxia  and  various  torms  ot 
fever  arising-  from  the  exhumation  and  disturbance  of  bodies.     How  far  the  effluvia 
■  d.risin-'-  from   slaughter-houses  and  knackeries  are  injurious  to  health  is  an  open  ques- 
on    °  There  is  very  strong  general  evidence  that  the  men  employed  at  Monttaucou 
where    however,   tiie  ventilation  is   excellent,   and   no  putrid  matters  are  allowed  to 
remain)  enioy  good  health;  and  Tardieu,  from  a  late  reexamination  of  the  point,  con- 
firms the   old   conckision,  exce])t  so  far  as   glanders  and    malignant  pustule  are  con- 
cerned.    The   danger   of  breathing  the   air  of  marshes  also  requires  notice.     Malaria 
seems  not  only  to  occasion  intermittent   and   remittent  fevers,  but  diarrhea  and  pure 
dy.sentery      Or"-auic  matter  to  the  amount  of  eight  grains  has  been  obtained  trom  lUUU 
cubic  feet  of  air  collected  over  mar.slics;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  has  just  the 
same  chemical  characters  as  the  organic  matter  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  turning  red 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  yielding  ammonia  when  treated  with  lime,  and  blackening  sul- 
phuric acid  when  drawn  through  it.     Sec  Mapotlier,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 
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The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  continually  changing 
the  air,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  its  natural  purity.  We  liave  already  shown  that  this  change 
must  amount  to  at  least  2,000  cubic  ft.  per  head  per  hour  for  persons  in  health;  and 
sometimes  double  that  amount,  or  more,  for  sick  persons.  I'he  general  principles 
of  ventilation  having  been  treated  in  the  article  on  Warming  andVextilatiot,  we 
ehall  contiue  ourselves  here  to  a  few  supplementar}'  observations.  In  whatever  way  the 
fresh  air  is  supplied  there  are  several  essential  conditions  to  be  observed,  of  which  the 
following,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Parkes,  deserve  special  notice:  (1)  "The  entering  air  uuist 
itself  be  pure.  It  must  be  warmed  if  too  cold,  and  cooled  if  too  warm.  (2)  Its  move- 
ment should  be  imperceptible,  otlierwise  it  will  cause  the  sensation  of  draught,  and  will 
chill.  The  rate  at  which  the  movement  becomes  imperceptible  is  1^  ft.  per  second,  or 
1.36  m.  per  hour;  2  and  24  ft.  per  second,  or  1.4  and  1.7  m.  per  hour,  are  imperceptible 
to  some  persons;  3  ft.  per  second,  or  2  m.  per  hour,  is  perceptible  to  most;  3^  ft.  is 
perceived  by  all  persons.  Any  greater  speed  tliau  this  will  give  the  sensation  of 
draught,  especially  if  the  entering  air  be  of  a  different  temperature,  or  moist.  (3)  It 
must  be  well  diffused  all  through  the  room,  so  that  in  ever\-  part  a  movement  shall  be 
going  on — in  other  words,  the  distribution  must  be  perfect.  (4)  The  oulgoing  nir  m\\s,% 
be  removed  so  immediatelj'  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  of  a  person  breathing  again  eitiier 
his  own  expired  air  or  that  of  any  other  person." — Op.  cit.,  p.  103.  The  action  of  t/te  wind 
is  a  powerful  ventilating  agent.  If  it  can  pass  freely  through  a  room  with  open  doors 
and  windows  it  changes  the  air  to  an  extent  that  can  be  etleeted  in  no  other  way.  The 
most  serious  objection  to  winds  as  ventilating  agents  by  perflation  is  the  uncertainty  of 
their  movement,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  regulation.  When  the  velocity  reaches  4  m.  it 
is  found  ui-.pleasant  by  most  people,  and  is,  therefore,  either  excluded,  or  only  admitted 
through  sniall  openings,  when  it  fails  to  become  lU'operh-  distributed.  For  the  various 
■ways  in  which  the  perflative  power  of  the  wind  has  been  employed  in  sj^stems  of  venti- 
lation, we  must  refer  to  Ritchie's  TreatiM  on  VentiUition.  1862;  Tomlinson's  Treatise  on 
Warming  and  Ventilation;  and  to  the  chapter  on  that  subject  by  Dr.  Parkes,  who  gives 
a  diagram  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Aruott  has  most  successfully  ventilated  the 
Field  Lane  ragged  schools.  In  the  ventilation  of  ships  the  wind  is  always  used,  the  air 
being  directed  between  decks  and  into  the  hold  by  means  of  wind-sails  or  tubes  with 
cowls  turning  toward  the  wind.  A  description  of  Dr.  Edmond's  plan  of  ventilation, 
"Which  is  now  commonly  used  in  emigrant-ships,  and  is  being  adopted  in  the  royal  navy, 
Js  given  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Lancet,  on  "The  Medicaf  Aspects  of  the  Abyssinian 
Expedition."  "In  all  cases,"  says  Dr.  Parkes,  "in  which  the  air  of  a  room — as  in  a 
basement  story  or  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  perhaps — is  likely  to  be  colder  than  the  external 
air,  and  where  artificial  meazs  of  ventilation  cannot  be  employed,  the  wind  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  as  motive  agent."  In  artiticial  ventilation  "by  a  fan  or  screw  it  is  a 
question  which  of  the  two  methods  should  be  employed — the  method  of  extraction,  in 
■which  the  air  is  drawn  out  of  a  building  or  room ;  or  the  method  of  propulsion,  in  which 
air  is  driven  in,  so  as  to  force  out  the  air  already  in  the  room.  Both  plans  have  advo- 
cates of  authority.  The  advantages  of  the  method  of  propulsion  are  its  certainty  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  amount  may  be  altered.  The  stream  of  air  can  be  taken  from 
any  direction,  and  can  be  washed,  cooled,  or  warmed  at  pleasure.  The  fan  or  wheel 
commonly  used  in  propulsion  is  essentially  that  proposed  by  Desaguliers  in  1734.  The 
following  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  this  country — 
St.  George's  hall,  at  Liverpool.  The  air  is  taken  from  the  basement;  is  washed  by  being 
drawn  tlirough  a  thin  film  of  water  tlirown  up  by  a  fountain;  is  passed  (in  cold  weather) 
into  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  warming  it.  in  which  it  can  be  moistened  by  a  steam-jet, 
if  the  difference  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  be  more  than  five  degrees,  and  is  then  pro- 
pelled along  the  channels  which  distribute  it  to  the  hall.  In  summer  it  is  cooled  in  the 
conduits  by  the  evaporation  of  water.  This  system  is  employed  with  success  in  various 
hospitals,  asylums,  etc.,  in  France  and  America;  and  during  the  Crimean  -^'ar  Mr. 
Brunei  introduced  into  the  hospital  of  Kenkioi  a  wheel  of  Desaguliers'  at  the  entrance 
of  each  ward  of  50  beds,  which  was  worked  by  hand,  and  could  throw  1000  cubic  ft.  of 
air  in.o  the  ward  every  minute. 

For  information  regardirg  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  air  of  rooms  at  the  most 
fitting  temperature  "^e  mt;^t  refer  to  the  article  Warmtxg.  The  degree  of  artificial 
Avarmth  that  should  be  given  to  the  air  varies  according  to  circumstances.  Healthy 
adults,  who  are  well  fed  and  clothed,  usually  find  any  temperature  from  50°  to  60'  com- 
fortable; while  children  and  aged  persons  require  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°.  In  ho.s- 
pitals  the  proper  temperature  is  usually  supposed  to  be  about  60"';  but  in  those  disea^ses 
in  which  there  is  preternatural  heat,  except  possibly  in  scarlatina,  a  lower  temperature 
— as  from  50°  to  45°,  or  even  40° — is  more  expedient.  In  most  febrile  cases,  in  the  acute 
stage,  cold  air  moving  over  the  body  is  very  efficacious  as  a  cooling  agent. 

The  next  sc.nitary  element  to  be  considered  is  Water.  The  daily  quantity  of  water 
for  healthy  and  sick  persons  is  the  first  point  for  consideration.  Water  is  rcc[uired  by 
healthy  persons  {V)for  drinking.  A  man  weighing  10  stone  will  take  on  an  average  from 
70  to  90  oz.  of  water  in  24  hoiu.s,  of  which  30  or  40  oz.  are  taken  imperceptibly  in  the 
solid  food,  ■while  the  remaining  50  or  60  oz.  are  taken  in  a  liquid  form.  But  the  amount 
varies  extremely.  The  usual  allowance  on  board  ship  for  both  drinking  and  cooking  is 
8  pints  per  adult  daily.     (2.)  For  cleansing  the  pei'son,  clothes,  and  habitations.    Dr.  Parkes 
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estimates  4  gallons  per  head  daily  as  the  smallest  amount;  and  if  perfect  cleanliness  is 
to  be  secured,  and  baths*  are  taken,  at  least  16  gallons  per  head  are  required,  (o)  Fof 
sewage  an  additional  9  gallons  must  be  added.  Tiie  amount  for  a  water-closet  varies 
•with  its  construction.  At  Ketley  hospital,  to  which  Dr.  Parkesis  physician,  Jeuaings'a 
closets  are  used,  which  require  10  gallons  per  head  daily. 

It  may  b(;  of  importance  to  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  a  horse  drinks  from  8 
to  12  gallons  daily,  and  ought  to  have  3  or  4  more  for  grooming  purposes;  a  cow  or 
small  ox  drinks  fi-om  6  to  8  gallons;  and  a  sheep  or  pig  from  2  (juarls  to  1  gallon. 

The  dillVreut  Kcjinrca  of  water — lain-wati'r,  rivers,  and  springs;  tlu;  chief  impiu'ities 
in  these  waters;  the  methods  of  detecting  them;  and  the  modes  of  purifying  bad  water, 
are  .so  fully  described  in  the  article  Wateh-hui'Pia',  that  we  have  scarcely  anything  to 
add  on  these  points.  The  organic  mattern  in  diffenmt  waters  used  for  drinking  purposes 
require,  however,  a  few  additional  remarks,  on  account  of  their  extreme  importance  in  a 
hygienic  point  of  viev/.  To  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  pp.  lOO-lOi  of  vol.  ix.,  we 
may  add  that  their  amount  varies  from  0.3  per  gallon  to  as  much  as  12  or  even  30  grains 
per  gallon,  the  purest  waters  in  this  respect  being  thoseifrom  granitic,  or  clay-slate,  or 
chalk  districts.  The  most  common  organic  matter  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  consists  of  humin  and  ulmiu,  and  of  acids  derived  from  humus;  all  which 
substances  are  non-nitrogenous,  although  the  acids  combine  readil}'  with  ammonia.  This 
form  of  organic  matter  is  far  less  dangerous  than  that  which  has  an  animal  origin, 
and  contains  nitrogen.  This  organic  matter  is  usually  derived  from  the  contents  of  cess- 
pools or  sewers  percolating  into  sj)riugs.  Its  exact  composition  is  not  known.  Fecal 
and  biliary  matters  doubtless  contribute  to  the  comi)Osition  of  this  matter;  and  in  addi- 
tion, decomposed  flesh,  as  the  refuse  of  butchers'  shops  and  slaughter-houses — substances 
from  Iripe-manufactories  and  gut-spinners,  from  size,  horn,  and  isinglas.'*  maufactorics, 
etc.,  often  contribute  to  the  organic  matter  of  well  and  spring  water.  See  Parkes 
op.  cit.,  p.  12.  Most  of  these  substances,  in  decompo.'^ing,  produce  both  nitrous  and 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia;  and  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  thus  formed  unfortunately  not 
only  do-  not  communicate  any  bad  taste  or  smell  to  the  water,  but  actually  tend  in 
many  cases  to  reiider  it  especially  palatable.  The  use  of  water  of  this  kind  is  liable  to 
produce  diarrhea  and  choleraic  symptoms. 

The  characters  of  good  drinking-water — as  laid  down  after  much  discussion  by  varioua 
sanitary  congresses — are  summed  up  by  Dr.  Parkes  as  follows:  '•  It  must  be  transparent, 
colorless,  without  odor,  and  tasteless;  it  should  be  well  aerated  (as  it  then  appears  to  be 
more  eas.ly  absorbed),  cool,  and  pleasant  to  drink;  it  must  have  no  deposit;  vegetables 
should  be  readily  cooked  in  it;  the  total  dissolved  constituents  must  be  within  a  certain 
amount,  wiiich,  with  some  limitation,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  numbers: 
organic  matter  should  not  exceed  1.5  grains  per  gallon;  carbonate  of  lime,  10  grains; 
sulphate  of  lime,  3  grains;  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  3  grains;  chloride  of 
sodium,  10  grains;  carbonate  of  soda,  20  grains;  sulphate  of  soda,  6  grains;  and  iron,  0.5 
of  a  grain." 

For  details  regarding  the  mode  of  examining  water  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its 
value  for  drinking  purposes,  we  must  refer  to  any  of  the  leading  works  on  practical  and  ana- 
lytical chemistry,  and  an  especial  reference  may  be  made  to  prof.  Miller's  recent  memoir 
on  portable  water,  and  to  Dr.  Parkes's  section  on  the  examination  of  water.  To  the  sub- 
stances named  in  the  article  on  Watkk-supply,  as  purifying  water  from  organic  matter, 
we  may  add  the  ioWowmg:  {!)  Permanganate  of  jMas/i,  commonly  known  as  Condy's 
fluid,  which  decomposes  organic  matter  and  ammonical  compounds  by  rapid  oxidation. 
A  physician  who  has  had  long  experience  on  board  Australian  emigrant-ships  informs 
us  that  he  has  often  added  a  small  quantity  to  the  water  which,  when  drawn  from  the 
casks,  was  almost  undrinkable,  with  the  effect  ef  at  once  rendering  it  totally  inoffensive. 
(On  this  subject,  Condy's  Air  and  Water,  Uteir  Impitritie-t  and  Pim'fication,  maybe  read 
with  advantage.)  (2)  Strt/chnos  potatorum,  \^-\m\\  is  used  in  India  to  purify  water;  the 
nut  being  rubbed  on  the  inside  of  the  casks.  (3)  Certain  vegetables  containing  tannin,  as 
tea,f  kino,  the  laurier  rose  (in  Barbary),  and  bitter  almonds  (in  Egypt). 

The  consequences  of  an  insufficient  and  impure  supply  of  water  are  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  consideration.  The  Reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  (1844  and 
1845)  contain  much  information  on  the  first  of  the  subjects;  while  the  Reports  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  abound  in  facts  relating  to  the  second  subject.  We 
find  that  an  insuflicient  sujiply  loads  to  the  person  and  clothes  not  being  washed  at  all, 
or  being  repeatedly  washed  in  the  same  wiiter;  to  water  for  cooking  being  repeatedly 
used;  to  imperfect  cleansing  of  houses  and  streets;  to  the  sewers  becoming  clogged,  and 
the  air  thus  rendered  impure.  The  natuial  result  is — as  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency  of 
pure  air — a  depressed  condition  of  the  general  health,  with  a  tendency  to  skin-diseases, 
ophthalmia,  etc. ;  while  the  imperfect  cleansing  of  the  sewers  favors  the  spread  of  typhoid 
fever  and  of  choleraic  diarrhea.      We  are  indebted  more  perhaps  to  Mr.  Simon's  valuable 

•A  general  bath  requires  about  50  gallons;  a  shower-bath  at  least  G  gallons;  and  a  hip-bath  from 
12  to  18  gallons. 

+  The  water  of  the  Pelho  and  other  rivers  in  the  north  of  China  is  so  impure  and  has  so  of'cn- 
sive  a  smell  during  winter,  that  the  Chinese  never  drinl<  it  except  as  tea,  when  it  seems  to  lose  a!'  its 
bad  effects.  It  is  oidy  by  using  their  "  brick-tea"  to  purify  the  water  of  the  steppes,  that  Uio  Tart.. is 
render  the  water  drinkable. 
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rc-ports  than  to  any  other  source  for  the  knowledge  tliat  a  continually  increasing  class  of 
cases  is  found  to  be  connected  with  the  use  of  impure  water,  the  principal  noxious 
ingredients  being  animal  organic  matter,  especially  when  of  fecal  origin;  vegetable 
organic  matters,  when  derived  from  marshes;  and  some  salts,  except  when  in  very  small 
quantities,  as  sulpiiates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
nitrates  and  nitrites  of  anmionia,  etc.  Tlie  alimentary  mucous  membrane  is  cspcc'vdWj 
liable,  he  supposes,  to  be  affected  by  impure  water.  Thus,  dyspepsia,  with  such  symp- 
toms as  partial  loss  of  appetite,  uneasiness  or  pain  in  tlie  pit  of  tlie  stomach,  nausea  and 
j constipation,  Avith  occasional  diarrhea,  may  be  caused  by  water  containing  certain  quan- 
'  lities  (probably  about  eight  grains  each  per  gallon)  of  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  tlie  magnesian  salts.  Diarrhea  may  be  caused  by  the  use  of  many  of  the 
great  North  American  rivers,  the  Ganges,  etc.,  where  much  clay  is  held  in  suspension. 
Water  contaminated  with  sewage,  and  containing  suspended  animal  and  especially 
fecal  matter,  is  a  common  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  this  affection  and  even  of  choleraic 
symptoms.  Dissolved  animal  organic  matters  doubtless  have  a  similar  effect,  ])ut  it  is 
ditficult  to  distinguish  between  the  actions  of  these  and  of  suspended  organic  matters. 
Among  other  impurities  Ivnown  to  occasion  diarrhea  ai'e  fetid  gases  (sulpimreted  hydi'o- 
gen),  an  excess  of  dissolved  mineral  matters  and  nitrate  of  lime;  and  on  most  persons, 
brackish  water  acts  similarly.  The  effects  which  the  selenitic  well-waters  of  Paris  exert 
on  strangers  are  well  known.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  impure  water 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  dysentery.  The  records  of  our  army  surgeons  abound  in 
illustrative  cases.  Tlie  deleterious  effect  of  the  impure  water  of  Calcutta  iu  inducing 
dysentery  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Chevers  in  tiie  Indian,  Annuls  for  18G4. 
In  addition  to  the  diseases  affecting  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines, there  are  certain  specific  diseases  which  result  from  the  use  of  impure  water,  as 
m,alaiious  fevers  of  various  forms,  from  the  use  of  the  water  of  marshes;  typhoid  feter, 
from  water  contaminated  with  sewage  matters,  or  the  special  typhoid  poisoa;  cholera, 
from  water  into  which  cholera-evacuations  have  made  their  way ;  and  possibly  yellow  femv. 
(The  relation  of  impure  water  to  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in 
a  later  part  of  this  article.)  To  the  use  of  water  unfit  for  drinking  purposes  arc  also 
a.scribed  epidemic  boils  from  the  presence  of  sulphureted  hydrogen;  disease  of  the  bones, 
as  exostosis,  from  an  excess  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime;  calculi  (on,  we  think, 
insuflicient  evidence);  goiter,  from  water  derived  from  limestone  and  magnesian  rocks; 
and  entozoa  of  various  kinds.  Dr.  Parkes  sums  up  the  department  of  his  Manual  which 
treats  of  water  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view  witli  the  following  practical  conclusions: 
"  (1)  An  endemic  of  diarrhea  in  a  community  is  almost  always  owing  either  to  impure  air, 
impure  water,  or  bad  food.  If  it  affects  a  number  of  persons  suddenly,  it  is  probably 
owing  to  one  of  the  two  last  causes;  and  if  it  extends  over  many  families,  almost  cer- 
tainly to  water.  (2)  Diarrhea  or  dysentery  constantly  affecting  a  community,  or  return- 
ing periodically  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  produced  by  bad 
water  than  by  any  other  cause.  (3)  A  very  sudden  and  localized  outbreak  of  either 
tjqjhoid  fever  or  cholera  is  almost  certainly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  poison  by 
water;  and  the  same  fact  holds  good  in  cases  of  malarious  fever.  (4)  The  presence  of 
lumbrici,  guinea-worm,  or  bothriocephalus  latus,  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  the 
drinking  and  bathing  water." — Op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

After  the  two  most  important  factors  in  relation  to  health,  viz.,  air  and  water,  Soiii 
and  Climate  occupy  a  secondary,  although  b}^  no  means  lui important  place.  As  their 
practical  bearing  is  less  direct  and  universal,  we  will  dismiss  them  briefly.  Soil  may 
affect  health  (1)  by  its  conformation  and  elevation.  Thus,  among  hills,  the  healthy  spots 
are  inclosed  valleys,  where  the  air  must  stagnate,  a'nd  ravines.  On  plains,  the  moct 
dangerous  spots  arc  at  the  foot  of  hills  which  store  up  water,  unless  a  ravine  cuts  off  the 
drainage.  (2)  Vegetation  exerts  an  important  influence.  If  we  regard  vegetation  as 
divisible  into  herbage,  brushwood,  and  trees,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
herbage  is  always  healtli}',  and  in  the  tropics,  is  of  great  importance  in  cooling  the  ground, 
both  by  obstructing  the  sun's  rays  and  by  aiding  evaporation;  that  brushwood  is  almost 
always  bad,  but  that  its  removal 'may  cause  a  temporary  increase  of  malarious  disease,  on 
account  of  the  disturbance  of  the  soil;  and  that  trees  should  seldom  be  removed,  imless 
they  decidedly  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  air,  for  in  cold  countries  they  shelter 
from  cold  winds — in  hot,  they  cool  the  ground — and  in  both  they  may  afford  protection 
from  malarious  currents.  The  present  condition  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies, 
wdiich  is  now  one  of  the  most  pestilent  sites  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
insane  destruction  of  its  trees.  The  island  of  Mauritius,  which  has  lately  been  visited  by 
one  of  the  most  universal  and  destructive  forms  of  fever  ever  recorded,  has  similarly 
suffered  from  the  same  cause.  (3)  The  mechanical  structure  of  the  soil  is  of  hygienic 
importance  in  various  points  of  view.  Tlius,  heat  is  very  differently  absorbed  by  differ- 
ent soils  under  the  same  conditions  of  exposure.  Assuming  that  the  sand  with  a  little 
lime  has  the  maximum  power  of  retaining  heat,  and  that  its  capacity  be  represented  by 
100,  then  the  capacity  of  clay  will  range  from  76.9  to  66.7;  while  that  of  chalk  will  be 
61.8,  and  that  of  humus  as  low  as  49.  Hence  we  see  the  comparative  coldness  of  the 
latter  soils  as  compared  with  sand.  The  capacities  of  these  soils  for  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing moisture  are  in  the  reverse  order. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  seems  to  be  the  following  connection  between  the  geological 
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rharacters  of  a  silo  and  its  probable  bcalUiiness.  Granitic,  mctnmorpJiic,  and  trap  roekt 
are  usually  lieallby;  tlioie  is  generally  aslope,  so  tbat  water  run.s  olT  readily,  tbo  air 
is  ill y,  vegetation  is  moderate,  and  drinking-water  g<>nerally  good.  Tbey  are,  bowcver, 
Kiippcised  to  be  unbealtliy  wlien  tbey  bave  become  disintegrated,  as  at  Iloiig-Kong,  into  a 
dark-colored  soil.  Clat/slate  rocks  are  regarded  as  iiealtli3%  I'or  very  similar  rea- 
sons; water,  bowevor,  is  often  scarce.  Of  tbe  varieties  of  limcMove  rockit,  tbe  bard 
oolite  is  tbe  best,  and  llie  magnesian  (wbicb,  if  possible,  sbould  always  l)e  rejected 
as  a  site)  the  worst.  (7iu'k,  wben  unnii,\ed  witb  clay,  forms  a  veiy  bealiby  soil; 
but  if  ir  be  ndxed  Avilb  clay,  it  loses  its  permeability,  and  is  often  damp  and 
cold.  Tbe  air  is  pure,  and  tlie  water,  tbougb  bard,  is  clear,  sparkling,  and  jileasant. 
'HiQ  giiiHhfoncn,  if  permeable,  are  bealtliy;  but  if,  from  an  admixture  or  underlying  of 
clay,  tbey  lose  Ibis  property-,  tbey  are  often  damp.  Tbe  water  must  be  carefully  exam- 
ined. The  bard  millstone  grits  are  very  bealtby.  Grarels  of  any  deptb  are  bealtliy,  except 
water  rises  llirough  them.  Dr.  Parkes  considers  gravel-hillocks  as  tbe  healthiest  of  all 
Kites,  and  the  water  as  being  very  pure.  (y'/«i/,  dense  marl/i,  and  alluvial  soil-t  must  be 
veg:u'il(  d  wilh  suspicion.  Hueb  soils,  and  especially  the  deltas  of  rivers,  sbould,  if  pos- 
sible, be  avoided  as  sites,  and  if  tbey  must  be  chosen,  tborougb  subsoil  draining,  careful 
l)nriHcalion  of  the  water,  and  elevation  of  the  houses  far  above  tbe  soil,  are  the  measures 
lo  be  adopted.  According  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watsou,  nearly  one-tbird  of  the  whole  surface 
of  India  is  covered  b\'  alluvial  soil. 

Climate. — Tbe  most  important  climatic  conditions  connected  with  tbe  air  are  tem- 
pernli/rc,  linmicUiy,  and  monnmnt,  icciglit,  and  co)iip(mUon  of  the  air.  Under  the  bead  of 
temperature  we  might  enter  into  tbe  general  subject  of  acclimation;  we  must,  bowever, 
conbne  ourselves  to  the  remark,  tbat  Europeans  from  temperate  climates  seem  to  flour- 
isb  in  countries  not  inucb  botter  than  their  own,  as  in  some  i)arts  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  althougb  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  decide  wbetber  tbe  general  vigor  of  tbe  race  will 
improve  or  diminish.  In  countries  witb  a  yearly  mean  of  20"  Fabr.  bigber  than  tbeir 
liouie  climate,  as  in  many  parts  of  India,  tbe  race  seems  to  dwindle,  and  gives  indica- 
tions of  dying  out.  Tbe  endemic  diseases  of  Europeans  in  the  tropics  arc  liver-disease 
and  dysentery,  but  it  is  uncertain  bow  far  other  influences  may  be  at  work  besides  beat 
in  tbe  production  of  tbese  diseases.  IJapid  changes  of  temperature  are  always  danger- 
ous. The  sudden  check  to  tbe  free  acti(ni  of  tbe  skin  caused  by  a  cold  wind,  is  sure  to 
give  rise  to  catarrb,  inflammations,  and  neuralgia.  The  registrar-general's  returns  show 
that  wben  tbe  temperature  in  London  falls  from  45°  to  27°,  tbe  weeklj''  mortality  is 
increased  by  400,  broncbitis  being  tbe  disease  "wbicb  mainly  causes  this  increase — an 
affection  wbicb  usually  does  not  prove  fatal  in  more  than  about  40  cases  weekly.  Tbe 
fatal  influence  of  extreme  cold  in  depressing  tbe  nervous  system.,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
nleep  from  wbicb  there  is  no  awakening,  is  noticed  in  the  article  Cold.  According  to 
tbeir  buniidily,  climates  are  also  divided  into  moist  and  dry.  Tbe  most  agreeable  amount 
of  moisture  to  most  persons  is  wben  tbe  relative  humidity*  is  between  TO  and  80  per  cent. 
In  chronic  lung  diseases,  a  still  moister  air  is  most  pleasant,  and  serves  to  allay  cough. 
The  morbid  effects  of  undue  moisture  are  always  associated  witb  rise  of  temperature.  As 
a  general  rule,  warmth  and  great  liumidity  are  less  oppressive  tb.an  cold  and  great 
liumidity.  There  seems  to  be  close  relation  between  the  spreading  and  the  checking  of 
certain  epidemic  diseases  and  the  relative  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  The  malarious 
diseases  are  most  intense  when  the  moisture  is  excessive;  while  plague  and  small-])ox  are 
<-hecked  by  a  ver}'  dry  atmosphere.  Yellow  fever  seems  unaffected  by  this  atmospheric 
condition.  Tbat  the  humiditj-  of  a  climate,  irrespective  of  other  climatic  relations,  is 
not  injurious  to  life,  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  between  tbe  climates  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  number  of  persons  over  100  years  of  age  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
})opulation,  live  times  as  great  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and  the  greatest  longevity  has 
been  observed  in  Con  naught,  the  wettest  of  the  provinces.!  See  Mapotber,  op.  cit.,  p. 
134. 

The  rr.oremcnt  of  the  air  is  another  climatic  condition  of  importance,  hut  it  must  be 
ronsidered  in  connection  with  heat  and  moisture.  A  cold  wind  abstracts  the  bodily  heat 
in  proportion  to  its  velocity;  while  a  hot  wind,  if  dry,  increases  evaporation,  and  may 
thus  ])artly  neutralize  its  own  heating  power.  Variations  in  atmospheric  iiressure  are  of 
great  imjjortance  in  relation  to  health.  "In  ascending  mountains,"  says  Dr.  Parkes, 
"  there  is  rarefaction,  i.e.,  lessened  pressure  of  air,  lowered  temperature,  and  lessened 
moisture  above  4,000  ft.;  greater  movement  of  the  air;  increased  amount  of  light;  greater 
><un-radiation,  if  clouds  are  absent;  and  tbe  air  is  freer  from  germs  of  infusoria.  Owing 
to  the  rarefaction  of  tbe  air  and  watery  vapor,  there  is  greater  diatb.ermancy  of  tbe  air; 
the  soil  is  rajjidly  heated,  but  radiates  also  fast,  hence  very  great  coolness  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  air  close  to  it  at  night. " — Op.  cit.,  p.  418.  The  physiological  effects  of  lessened 
pressure  begin  to  be  perceptible  at  somewhat  less  than  3.000  ft.,  at  which  altitude  tbe 
mercury  falls  3  inclies.  Tbe  pulse  is  quickened  by  15  or  20  beats,  and  tbe  breathing  by 
10  or  15  insjiirations  per  minute;  there  is  increased  evaporation  from  tbe  skin  and  lungs, 

*  By  relative  humidity  we  express  comparative  moisture,  complete  satui'ation  beiiifj  assmnefl  to  be 
100.  it  is  (letermiiu'd  l)y  (iividiug  tlie  weislit  of  v^por  actually  e,vistiiif»  in  the  air  (or  the  absolute 
humidity),  by  the  weight  of  vapor  which  would  liave  lieen  jiresent  if  the  air  had  been  saturated. 

t  The  average  annual  relative  humidity  of  Ireland  is  88,  but  ou  many  days  it  attains  as  high  a  point 
as  91. 
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■wLile  llie  urinary  secretion  is  probably  diminished.  At  an  elevation  of  G, 000  or  7.000 
ft.,  as  iu  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  effect  of  Uie  Tiiouutain  air  shows  itself  in  a  marked  impruvc- 
ment  in  di.^cstion,  sanguification,  and  in  nervous  and  muscular  vigor.  At  great  heights 
there  is  swelling  of  the  superficial  vessels,  and  occasional  bleeding  of  the  nose  and  lungs; 
and  a  sensation  of  weight  is  felt  in  the  limbs  from  the  lessened  pressure  on  the  joints.  A 
residence  for  some  time  in  a  mountain-air  is  of  great  value  in  all  ana'mic  affections,  from 
■whatever  cause  they  may  arise.  Neuralgia,  gout,  and  rheumatism  are  all  benefited  by 
high  alpine  positions  (see  Weber  On  the  CUniaLe  of  the  Sicisn  Alps,  1864);  and  scrofula  and 
consumption  aie  almost  ab.?ent  in  the  true  alpine  regions,  while  patients  affected  with 
these  diseases,  if  brought  to  such  a  climate,  rapidl}'  improve.  On  ihe  other  hand,  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  and  acute  bronchitis  are  more  common  in  high  regions  than  lower  down. 
The  disease  formerly  known  as  '"mountain  asthma"  seems,  from  AVeber's  observations, 
to  be  common  puhnonary  emphysema  combined  with  or  followed  by  chronic  bronchitis. 

Food  is  a  subject  which  has  been  already  considered  iu  the  articles  Diet  and  Food 
AND  Dkink.  Tiiere  are,  however,  certain  points  connected  with  it  which  obviously  fall 
within  the  domain  of  hygiene;  as,  for  example,  (1)  the  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of 
food  required  for  persons  of  different  sexes  and  ages,  and  under  varying  conditions  of 
life  and  climate;  (2)  the  determination  of  the  best  articles  of  food  in  each  class,  and 
whether  they  are  m  a  proper  state  for  use.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  to  a  consider- 
able degree  "discussed  in  the  article  Diet.  The  latest  and  probably  the  most  accurate 
statements  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  (quoted  in  Parkes's  Sanitary 
Report  of  tJie  Army  for  1865);  a  strong  average  man  requires,  according  to  the.se  physiol- 
ogists, 5.22  oz.  of  dry  nitrogenous  matters,  3.63  oz.  of  fat.  and  13.3  oz.  of  carbohydrates. 
They  also  find  that  when  the  food  is  sufficient,  the  dailj'  excretion  of  carbon  from  the 
lungs  is  8.92  oz.  or  3,902  grains.  We  may  add  that  an  average  man,  at  moderate  work, 
takes  in  24  hours  from  ,Lth  to  4^X\i  of  his  own  weight  iu  solid  and  liquid  food — viz., 
from  34  to  46  oz.  of  so-called  solids,  as  bread,  meat,  etc. ;  and  from  50  to  80  oz.  of  water. 
The  ratio  of  the  solid  to  the  liquid  food  is  generally  1  to  2,  but  may  be  1  to  6.  Great 
bodily  exercise  requires  a  greater  increase  of  the  solid  than  of  the  liquid  food. 

It' may  be  interesting  to  many  readers  to  know  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  daily 
diet  of  an  English  soldier*  on  home  service  and  the  railway  navvy: 

Navvy.' 


Soldier. 

Oz. 

Meat 12 

Bread 24 

Potatoes 16 

Other  vegetables 8 

Coffee 0.33 

Tea 0.16 

Salt 0.25 

Sugar I.a3 


Oz. 

Meat 13.7 

Bread 28.5 

Potatoes 7   _ 

Other  vegetables 0.57 

Butter 0..57 

Cheese 1.7 

Beer 37 

Coffee 0.5 


Milk 3.25  I  Cocoa 1.1 

Deputv-inspcctor-generals  O'Flaherty  and  Taylor,  and  assistant-surgeon  Spurway, 
publis'hed.  in  1867,  important  articles  on  the  diet  of  soldiers  in  the  7th  volume  of  the 
8taii.stical,  Sanitary,  and  Medical  Reports  for  the  year  1865,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that,  inter  alia,  an  addition  to  the  fatty  food  would  be  expedient.  For  information  on 
the  Dietary  efVforkhouses  and  Prisons,  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  E.  Smith's  admirable  report 
on  the  former  subject,  and  to  Dr.  Lankester's  paper,  "On  Prison  and  Workhouse  Diet- 
aries," read  before  the  health  department  of  the  social  science  congress  at  Belfast— an 
abstract  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  British  MedicalJournal  for  Nov.  2,  1867.  The 
whole  subject  of  prison  dietaries  requires  revision.  While  in  some  favored  insthutions 
the  prisoners  hve  in  comparative  luxury,  in  others  the  dietary  scale  is  far  too  scanty. 
The  Irish  prisons  are  especiallv  faulty  i"n  this  respect;  the  daily  expense  of  the  food  per 
head  seldom  reachins:  fourpence,  and  in  some  jails  being  only  twopence!  At  Watcrford 
jail  no  food  is  allowed  from  3  p.m.  to  8  a.m.,  and  in  the  Irish  jails  generally  a  pint  of 
skim  milk  constitutes  the  whole  animal  diet.  It  is  understood  that  a  commission  has 
been  issued  to  report  upon  this  subject.  The  proper  arrangement  of  diet  for  the  sick  is 
a  matter  of  ^rcat  difficullv.  In  hospitals  fixed  scales  must,  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
be  adopted  ;"but  almost  every  special  ca.se  requires  a  modification.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  special  diets  the  reader  is  referred  to  Moleschott's  Physiologic  der  Nahrungsmittel 
(I860);  to  Dr.  Dobell's  useful  Manual  of  Diet  and  Regimen;  and  to  Dr.  Smith's  Practical ' 
Dietary  for  Families,  Schools,  and  the  Laboring  Classes. 

The  diseases  connected  with  food  are  so  various  that  we  can  only  notice  the  most 
important.  Passing  over  those  which  arise  from  excess  of  food  generally,  or  of  one  of 
its  clas.ses,  with  the'remark,  that  a  prolonged  excess  of  albuminates  gives  rise  to  conges- 
tion and  enlarirement  of  the  liver,  and  a  general  state  of  plethora,  while  excess  of  starchy 
matters  mav  p'ossibly  affect  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles,  and 
certaiidy  often  renders  the  urine  saccharine,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  diseases  produced 
by  the  "deficiency  of  food.  The  history  of  epidemic  fevers  in  all  ages  and  countries 
shows  the  close  relation  between  famine  and  fever.  The  Irish  famine  of  1847-49  is  now 
a  matter  of  history.     In  those  three  years,  no  less  than  579,721  cases  Avere  treated  in  the 

*  We  learn  from  Froude's  History  of  England  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  English  soldier's 
rations  during  war  were,  meat,  2  lbs. ;  bread,-!  lb. ;  light  French  wine,  1  pint. 
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liospilalrf  iilono.  Fleeing  in  despair,  oniignints  on riiod  the  germs  of  disease  ■with  them; 
r.ad  (he  Ho-culled  aJiip-fcvcr  -which  fcliowed  (ieslroycd  its  lliousaiids.  Its  malignity  was 
luost  appalling.  In  one  vessel  ;'.20  out  of  ol!)  jiassengers  eaiiglit  the  fever,  and  117  died; 
and  Iho  mortality  in  Liverpool,  induced  hy  the  contagion  of  the  fever-slrick(;n  Irish 
Viiio  landed  there,  suddenly  l)ecame  the  highest  ever  recorded  in  anj'  modern  town — the 
death-rale  l)eing  raised  to  70  per  UH)0.  During  the  last  tliree  years,  18f)r)-67,  the  death- 
rate  of  this  Lovvu  was  oG,  42,  and  ^JO.  Dr.  Mapotiier  is  of  oi)iuion  that  the  introduction 
of  the  potato  as  an  almost  sole  article  of  diet  has  been  prodm'tive  of  nnich  harm,  in  con- 
secpienee  of  the  deliciency  of  that  root  in  nitri)genous  matters  and  in  salts  of  lime  and 
magnesia.*  To  this  source  he  traces  indigestion,  eonsumjWion,  scrofula,  rickets,  oph- 
tlialmia.  and  chronic  rheumatism.  The  deprivation  of  starchy  food,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  borne  for  a  long  lime  if  fat  be  given;  but  the  sinndtaneous  deprivations  of  fat 
and  starcli  soon  induces  illness,  though  albuminates  be  supplied. 

With  regard  to  salt  meat,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  brine,  if  it  has  been  used 
several  times,  occasionally  becomes  poisonous.  T'le  evidence  as  to  the  power  of  dis- 
eased meatwJien  eaten  to  excite  disease,  is — if  we  except  the  eases  in  which  entozoa  are 
present — very  unsatisfactory.  We  have  the  evidence  of  sir  Samuel  Baker  and  others 
that  certain  African  tribes  eat  without  inpiry  meat  swarming  with  maggots.  In  tlii3 
country,  the  tlesii  of  hcallliy  animals,  when  decomposing,  is  som(;times  eaten  with 
impunity,  and  sometinu's  occasions  severe  gastric  intestinal  disorders.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  if  slightly  tainted  meat,  poultry,  or  river  fish  be  washed  in  very 
dilute  solution  of  Condy's  fluid,  previous  to  being  cooked,  all  danger  is  removed.  The 
occasional  occurrence  of  a  poison  in  sausages  and  even  in  pork  pies  is  well  known, 
although  its  nature  is  not  clearly  understood.  The  fresh  flesh  of  diseased  animals  assur- 
edly causes  injurious  effects  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all.  In  the  early  stage  of  acuts 
intlammatory  disease,  the  meat  is  not  altered,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  Whether 
the  epidemic  pleuro-pueumonia  of  cuttle  renders  their  flesh  unfit  lor  use,  is  an  open 
question.  (See  Mapother,  op.  clt.,  pp.  217-324,  who  decidedly  condemns  its  use,  and 
Parkes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  161-166,  who  quotes  conflicting  evidence.)  The  discrepancy  of 
evidence  is  equally  great  regarding  anthrax  and  madgaant  pustule.  The  death  of  sheep 
from  splenic  apoplexy  or  braxy,  and  from  small-pox,  renders  their  flesh  unfit  for  food; 
while  the  tlesh  of  cattle  destroyed  by  foot-and -mouth  disease  and  by  typhoid  fever  haa 
been  largely  used  in  France  without  injury.  The  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  the 
ordmary  articles  of  food  is  a  veiy  important  duty  in  relation  to  hygiene;  on  this  subject 
we  must  refer  to  Hassall's  great  work,  and  to  our  tirticle  Food. 

The  oliject  of  Clothing  is  to  preserve  the  proper  heat  of  the  body  by  protecting  it 
both  from  cold  and  heat,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  injurious  action  of  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  upon  tiie  skin.  The  most  important  materials  of  clothing  are  cotton,  linen, 
wool,  silk,  leather,  and  india-rubber.  Cotton,  as  a  material  of  dress,  w^ears  well,  does 
not  readily  absorb  water,  and  conducts  heat  much  less  rapidly  than  linen,  but  much 
more  rapidly  than  wool.  From  the  hardness  of  its  fibers,  its  siu'face  is  slightly  rough, 
and  occasionally  irritates  a  very  delicate  skin.  Its  main  advantages  are  cheapness  and 
durability.  In  merino  it  is  mixed  with  wool  in  various  proportions,  and  this  admixture 
is  far  preferable  to  unmixed  cotton.  Linen  is  finer  in  its  fibers  than  cotton,  and  hence 
is  smoother.  It  possesses  high  conducting  and  bad  radiating  powers,  so  that  it  feels 
cold  to  the  skin;  moreover,  it  attracts  moisture  much  more  than  cotton.  For  these  rea- 
sons, cottons  and  thin  woolens,  are  much  preferred  to  linen  garments  in  warm  climates. 
Si'-k  forms  an  excellent  underclothing,  but  from  its  expense,  it  can  never  come  into  gen- 
eral use.  ir(wns  superior  both  to  cotton  and  linen  in  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
and  a  great  absorber  of  water,  which  penetrates  into  the  fibers  and  distends  them  (hydro- 
scopic water),  and  also  lies  between  them  (water  of  interposition).  "  This  property  of 
hydroscopically  absorbing  water  is,"  as  Dr.  Parkes  ob.serves,  "a  most  important  one. 
During  perspiration,  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  bod3ns  necessary  to  reduce 
the  heat  which  is  generated  by  exercise.  AVheu  the  exercise  is  finished,  the  evaporation 
still  goes  on,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  chill  ttic  frame.  When  dry  w'oolen  clothing  is 
put  on  after  exertion,  the  vapor  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  condensed  on  tlie  wool, 
and  gives  out  again  the  large  amount  of  heat  which  had  become  latent  when  the  water 
was  vaporized.  Therefore,  a  woolen  covering,  from  this  cause  alone,  at  once  feels 
warm  when  used  during  sweating.  In  the  ease  of  cotton  and  linen,  the  perspiration 
passes  through  them,  and  evaporates  from  the  external  surface  without  condensation; 
the  loss  of  heat  then  contiiuies.  These  facts  make  it  plain  why  dry  woolen  clothes  are 
so  useful  after  exertion.  In  addition  to  tills,  the  texture  of  wool  is  warmer,  from  its 
bad  conducting  power,  and  it  is  less  easily  penetrated  l)y  cold  winds." — Op.  cit.,  p.  353. 
Letit/ier  is  used  not  only  for  shoes,  boots,  and  leggins,  but,  in  cold,  windy  countries,  for 

*  Potatops  ooiitain  "J  per  cent,  of  water,  1..5  of  .albuminates.  0,1  of  fat,  23.4  of  starcli,  cellulose,  etc" 
(the  carl>(iliy<lrates»,  and  1  of^  salts.  Tlia  chief  inKredienls  of  tlie  salts  are  potash,  about  .50  per  cent. ; 
and  ph'ispliiiric  acid,  al)OMt  13  percent.  The  juice  of  tin-  potato  al)Ounds  in  salts  of  orgranic  acids 
(cit.ir.  tartaiic,  etc.),  which  on  incineration  are  converted  into  carljonate.s— the  carbonic  acid  thus 
forniecl  aniountiuf;  t(i  l.'l.;!  per  cent.  The  relative  proportiun  of  fat  lo  alliuminates  in  the  food  which 
is  must  easily  digested,  and  at  the  same  time  produces  tlie  greatest  meelianical  force,  is  as  1  to  2;  in 
the  potato,  it  is  as  0.1  to  1..5,  or  as  1  to  15.  Again,  the  starcliy  matters  slionld  be  to  tlie  nitrogenous  as 
3  to  1  in  the  liest  diet:  in  the  potato,  they  are  as  23.4  to  1.5,  or  as  14  to  1  nearly.  On  this  subject  see 
the  article  Muscular  Force,  Origin  of. 
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coals.  Leather  and  sheepskin  coats  are  in  common  use  in  Turkey,  Tartary,  Persia,  the 
Dauubian  provinces,  ard  in  Canada,  where  buffalo  skins  are  often  used.  For  persons 
specially  susceptible  to  cold,  and  of  delicate  organization,  a  chamois  leather  jacket  -n'orn 
over  a  tlannel  waistcoat  maybe  recommended  with  advantage  during  the  winter  months. 
India-rubber  clothing  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution.  From  its  being  impenetrable 
to  wind,  and  from  its  condensing  and  retaining  the  perspiration,  it  is  decidedly  objeo- 
tionable;  while  on  the  other  hand,  its  protection  against  rain  is  a  very  valuable  property. 
The  council  of  health  of  the  French  army  have  refused  to  admit  waterproof  garments 
among  their  soldiers ;  and  in  this  country  it  has  been  prohibited  among  the  London  postmen. 

In  relation  to  protection  against  heat,  we  have  to  consider  the  color  and  not  the  tex- 
ture of  clothing.  White  is  the  best  color,  then  gray,  yellow,  pink,  blue,  and  black. 
Hence,  in  hot  countries,  white  or  light  gray  clothing  should  be  preferred. 

The  shape  and  weight  of  all  articles  of  clotliing  should  be  such  as  to  allow  of  the 
freest  action  of  the  limbs,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  by  pressure  with  the  processes  of 
respiration,  circulation,  or  digestion.  In  a  complete  treatise  on  hygiene,  a  discussion 
on  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  articles  of  clothing  used  by 
both  sexes  would  find  a  proper  place,  but  our  limited  space  totally  precludes  us  from 
entering  into  this  subject. 

Attention  to  the  State  op  the  Skin  is  of  great  importance  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view.  The  perspiration  and  sebaceous  mattere  which  are  naturally  poured  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  with  an  intermingling  of  particles  of  detached  epidermis,  fragments 
of  fibers  from  the  dress,  dirt,  etc.,  if  not  removed,  gradually  form  a  crust  which  soon 
materially  interferes  with  the  due  excreting  action  of  the  skin.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  daily  use  of  the  matutinal  tub,  which  less  than  half  a  century  ago  was  unheard 
of,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  necessity  with  most  healthy  persons  who  have  the  means  of 
using  it,  has  contributed  materially  to  harden  the  system  agamst  attacks  of  colds,  rheu- 
matism, etc.  When  a  tub  and  sponge  happen  to  be  unattainable,  a  wet  towel  rubbed 
over  the  body,  followed  of  course  by  a  dry  one,  is  a  good  substitute. 

Exercise  is  the  subject  that  next  claims  our  consideration,  and  we  shall  briefly  notice 
its  effects  on  the  different  systems  of  organs.  (1)  The  most  important  elfect  of  muscular 
exercise  is  produced  on  the  lungs,  the  quantities  of  inspired  air  and  of  exhaled  carbonic 
acid  being  very  much  increased.  Taking  the  air  inspired  in  a  given  time  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  as  unity,  a  man  walking  '6  m.  per  hour  inspires  '6.22;  and  if  carrjing  34 
lbs.,  3.5;  a  man  walking  4  m.  per  hour  inspires  5;  and  when  walking  6  m.  per  hour,  no 
less  than  seven.  Almost  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  during  exercise  as  dur- 
ing rest.  Hence,  muscular  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  due  removal  of  the  carbon;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  in  a  state  of  prolonged  rest,  the  carbonaceous  food  must  be  diminished, 
or  the  carbon  will  be  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  system;  and  further,  it  is  clear  that,  for 
strong  exercise,  carbonaceous  food  should  be  freely  given.  (2)  The  action  of  tlie  Jieart 
rapidly  increases  in  force  and  frequency  during  exercise.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  beats  may  range  from  20  to  30,  and  is  sometimes  much  more.  After  exercise,  the 
heart's  action  is  diminished.  Excessive  exertion  may  do  harm  by  inducing  pulmonary 
congestion,  and  even  haemoptysis,  palpitation,  hypertrophy,  valvular  disease,  and  occa- 
sionally rupture;  while  deficient  exercise  probably  tends  to  induce  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  "lung,  weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  probably  dilatation  and  fatt}-  degenera- 
tion. From  these  facts  avc  learn,  that  when  a  person  commences  any  new  form  of  exer- 
cise or  gymnastics,  the  heart's  action  should  be  watched,  and  if  the  pulse  rise  to  120  or 
iTiore,  the  exercise  should  for  the  time  cease.  (3)  The  skin  becomes  red  from  increase  of 
blood  in  tlie  capillaries,  and  the  perspiration  is  increased,  being  at  least  doubled.  The 
bodily  heat  is  kept  down  by  cutaneous  evaporation,  which  reduces  the  temperature. 
During  exertion,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  chill,  but  the  danger  becomes  great  when 
the  exertion  is  over,  because  there  is  then  a  rnpid  fall  in  the  heat  of  the  body,  while  the 
evaporation  of  the  skin  continues.  Hence,  while  the  skin  may  be  freely  exposed  during 
exercise,  it  must  be  covered  immediately  afterward  in  order  to  prevent  any  feeling  of 
coolness  on  the  surface.  (4)- The  muscles  grow  to  a  certain  limit,  but  over-exercise  of 
any  special  group  may  produce  wasting.  Care  nuist  be  taken  that  the  exercise  is  of  such, 
a  nature  that  all  the  muscles,  and  not  single  groups,  should  be  brought  into  play;  and 
that  in  early  training,  long  intervals  of  rest  should  intervene  between  the  periods  of  exer- 
cise. (5)  The  effect  of  exercise  on  the  mind  is  not  clearly  determined;  great  bodily 
activity  is  often  observed  in  association  with  full  mental  activity;  but  there  is  a  fear 
that,  in  our  great  public  schools  and  universities,  boating  and  cricket  are  suppianting 
more  useful  subjects,  and  leaving  too  little  time  for  the  due  performance  of  intellectual 
work.  (6)  Digestion  is  improved  by  exerci.se.  The  appetite  increases,  and  nitrogenous 
substances,  fats,  and  salts,  especially  phosphates  and  chlorides,  are  required  in  greater 
quantity  than  in  a  state  of  rest.  (7)  The  change  of  tissues  is  increased  by  exercise,  or,  in 
otjier  words,  the  excretions  give  off  increased  quantities  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  water,  and 
salts.  The  muscles  require  much  rest  for  their  reparation  after  exercise,  and  they  then 
absorb  and  retain  water,  which  seems  to  enter  into  their  composition.  So  completely  is 
the  water  retained  in  the  muscles,  that  the  urine  is  not  increased  for  some  hours.  Hence, 
observes  Dr.  Parkes,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  water  for  the  acting  muscles,  and 
the  old  rule,  held  b^*  trainers,  of  only  allowing  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  fluid, 
must  be  wronsr.  •  •• 
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The  amount  of  cxoiTise  wliich  should  bo  taken  by  an  adult  healthy  man  is  a  subject 
of  ijroat  inijiortance.  Prof,  llaughtoii,  in  his  JNV(p  Thcon/  of  Mi/.tcular  /{ction,  calculates 
that  a  laboring  niaii  daily  exerts  a  muscular  force  to  a  degree  which  may  be  expressed  by 
saying,  that  he  would  raise  to  the  height  ol'  1  foot  from  250  to  iJoO  tons.  For  persons 
not  obliged  to  labor,  tiie  force  expended,  including  that  required  for  tlu;  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  life,  shoukl  average  150  tons,  which  is  equivalent  to  walking  :ib(jut  i)  m.  daily. 
It  is  untortnuately  impossible  to  arrange  scales  of  exercise  for  invalids,  women,  and 
children.  Prof,  llaughton  has  shown  tliat  walking  on  a  level  surface  is  equivalent  to 
raising  the  •a^uth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  through  tiie  distance  walked.  When 
ascending  a  height,  a  man  of  course  raises  his  whole  weight  through  the  height  ascended, 

"\V  -1-  "\V'D 
Using  his  formula  -— --  (where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  person,  W  the  weight  car- 

ried, D  the  distance  walked,  20  the  coefficient  of  traction  (see  Friction),  and  2240  the 
number  of  pounds  in  a  ton),  we  obtain  as  a  result  the  number  of  tons  rai.sed  1  foot;  and 
ou  applying  it,  we  get  the  following  tabic: 

Kind  of  exercise.  '^'(■?!'\  '^"""^  ^".  ^"°^ 

lilted  one  foot. 

Walking  1  mile 17.67 

"     ^20  miles 353.4 

"        1  mile,  and  carrying  60  lbs 24.75 

"      20miles    "  '  "        495. 

Thus,  a  march  of  10  m.,  with  a  weight  of  00  lbs.  (which  is  about  the  weight  a  soldier  car- 
ries when  in  marching  order,  but  without  blankets  and  rations),  is  a  moderate  day's  work. 
A  20  miles'  march  with  this  weight  is  a  very  hard  daj''s  work.  As  a  continuous  effort, 
prof,  llaughton  believes  that  walking  20  m.  a  day  without  a  load  (Sundays  excepted)  is 
good  work. — For  a  discussion  on  tlie  various  forms  of  exercise,  as  horse  exercise,  boat- 
ing, dancing,  and  gymnastics,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Mapother,  oj).  cit.,  pp.  263-268. 
In  coimection  with  the  subject  of  exercise,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Muscular 
Force,  Origin  op. 

The  Construction  of  Houses,  especially  of  dwelling-places  for  the  poor,  and 
]iublic  lodging-houses,  next  claims  our  notice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fre- 
quency and  fatality  of  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  were  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
unhealthy  habitations.  The  houses  were  usually  closely  packed  in  crowded  streets,  and 
■ft'cre  often  built  for  the  purpose  of  defense,  at  a  sacrifice  of  ventilation,  lighting,  drain- 
ing, etc.  At  the  present  daj-,  with  all  our  boasted  civilization,  thedwellingsof  the  poor, 
both  in  our  large  towns  and  in  our  countr}' villages,  are  too  often  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 
Any  one  may  readily  satisfy  himself  on  ibis  point  by  reading  the  various  government 
reports  referred  to  in  an  early  part  of  this  article,  the  annual  reports  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  privy  council,  and  the  reports  which  are  annually  published  by  many  of 
our  officers  of  health. 

An  article  on  the  sanitary  state  of  ]\Ianchester,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science  for  April,  1867,  reveals  a  condition  of  tlic  dwellings  of  the  poor  which 
seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  previously  studied  this  important  but 
uninviting  subject.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  ^lapother,  the 
dwelling-])laces  of  even  the  small  farmers  are  hardly  fit  for  a  healthy  existence.  Dr. 
Tucker  of  Sligo  draws  the  following  picture  of  "the  homely  hovel  of  a  small  farmer, 
Vi-hich  may  be  taken  as  the  prototype  of  manj^  It  was  about  12  ft.  wide  and  24  ft. 
long.  The  domestic  circle  that  dwelt  therein  consisted  of  a  sick  man,  his  wife,  four 
daughters,  one  son,  three  cows,  one  horse,  two  calves,  two  pigs,  and  poultry — all  in  one 
common  undivided  house,  without  a  partition.  Generally  the  pigs  dwelt  beneath  the 
beds,  the  ]>eoiile  in  them,  and  the  poidtry  overhead."  On  the  evils,  physical  and  moral, 
arising  out  of  such  a  system  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell. 

Much  has  of  late  years  been  done  in  London  (by  the  benevolence  of  baroness  Coutts, 
Mr.  Peabody,  alderman  Waterlow.  and  others)  and  in  many  other  large  towns  to  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  to  give  them,  on  moderate  terms,  a  far  more  healthy  and 
conunodious  house-aecomodation  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain.  Many  of  these 
improved  dwellings  seem  fever-proof,  and  the  death  rate  has  been  found  much  lower 
than  in  adjacent  ])!aces.  Even  without  the  aid  of  private  benevolence  the  erection  of 
l)l(;cks  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  working-classes  has  )u-oved  remiuierative.  Five 
conditions  are  requisite  in  order  to  insure  healthy  habitations,  on  whatever  scale  they 
may  be  constructed;  (1)  A  site  dry  and  not  malarious,  and  an  aspect  which  gives  light 
antl  cheerfulness;  (2)  a  ventilation  suflicient  to  carry  off  all  respiratory  contaminations 
of  the  air;  (3)  a  system  of  immediate  and  })erfect  sewage  removal;  (4)  a  due  supply  and 
])ropcr  removal  of  water;  and  (5)  a  construction  of  the  house  such  that  perfect  dryness 
oi  its  foundation,  walls,  and  roof  is  insured.  For  further  information  on  this  impor- 
tant topic,  the  reader  is  referred,  i)i(cr  alia,  to  the  various  works  of  Mr.  Godwin,  espe- 
cially his  Another  Bloic  for  Life ;  to  ]\Ir.  Hole's  interesting  book  entitled  The  Ifomesofthe 
Working-clasxes;  and  to'  Dr.  JIapother's  Lectures  on  Public  Health  (2(1  ed.  pp.  297-326). 

SEW.iVGE  is  sufficiently  considered  in  the  s])ecial  article  devoted  to  that  subj(!et  (sec 
also  Sewage  E.\rtii-Ci.oset);  and  we  pass  on  to  another  subject  closely  connected  widi 
hygiene — viz.,  the  Disposal  of  tue  Dead.  _To  see  the  imiiortance  of  this  subject  the 
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reader  must  know  something  of  the  changes  which  the  body  undergoes  after  death.  A 
body  that  has  been  buried  gradually  breaks  up  into  a  large  number  of  comparatively 
simple  compounds,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphurcted  and  carbureted 
hydrogen,  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  and  certain  more  complicated  gaseous  matters  with  a 
very  fetid  odor,  which  tinally  undergo  oxidation;  while  the  non-volatile  substances 
usually  enter  into  the  soil,  and  either  pass  into  plants  or  are  carried  away  by  the  water 
percolating  the  soil.  These  changes  ai'e  accelerated  by  the  worms  and  other  low  forms 
of  life  that  usually  swarm  in  decomposing  bodies;  and  the  character  of  the  soil  materi- 
ally influences  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  destruction.  The  bones  remain  almost  un- 
changed for  ages.  If  a  body  is  burned,  decomposition  is  incomparably  more  rapid,  and 
different  volatile  combinations  may  arise;  the  mineral  salts  and  a  little  carbon  alone 
remaining.  The  question  for  our  consideration  is,  what  is  the  best  method  of  disposing 
of  our  dead,  so  that  the  living  may  sutfer  the  least?  Putting  aside  the  visionary  schemes 
for  turning  the  dead  to  commercial  account,  there  are  three  methods  for  consideration — 
viz.,  burial  in  land  or  in  water,  or  incremation.  At  present,  as  Dr.  Parkes  observes,  the 
question  is  not  an  urgent  one;  but  it  ma}"  become  so  in  a  century  or  two,  if  the  popula- 
tion goes  on  increasing  at  the  present  rate.  Even  in  our  own  time  a  great  change  haa 
taken  place,  and  the  objectionable  habit  of  interments  in  and  round  churches  in  towns 
has  been  given  up,  cemeteries  in  the  country  being  now  commonly  employed,  except  in 
the  case  of  country  villages.  The  air  over  cemeteries  is,  however,  always  contaminated, 
and  water  percolating  througli  them  is  unfit  for  driuliing  purposes;  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral and  very  decided  opinion  that  the  vicinity  of  graveyards  is  unhealthy.  The  evils 
are  lessened  by  making  the  grave  as  deep  as  possible,  and  by  placing  not  more  than  onj 
body  in  one  grave.  Plants  should  be  freely  introduced  into  every  cemetery,  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  organic  matters  and  of  carbonic  acid;  and  the  most  rapidly-growing  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  selected,  in  preference  to  the  slowly-growing  cypress  and  yew.  We 
may  add  that  the  superficial  space  which  should  be  allotted  to  each  grave  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries  from  30  to  90  ft.,  and  that  the  depth  should  be  at  least  6  feet.  It  is 
required  by  law  that  the  grave  spaces  for  persons  above  13  years  of  age  shall  be  at  least; 

9  ft.  by  4,  and  those  for  children  under  13  years,  6  ft.  by  3.  It  is  likewise  required  that 
not  less  than  4  ft.  of  earth  should  be  placed  over  the  coifla  of  an  adult,  and  3  ft.  above 
that  of  a  cliild.  The  time  which  should  elapse  before  a  grave  is  disturbed  for  a  now 
tenant  varies  witli  the  soil  and  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  surface.  Under  favor- 
able circumsitauces,  a  coffin  containing  an  adult  will  disappear  with  its  contents  in  about; 

10  years;  while  in  a  clayey  or  jjeat}'  soil  it  will  remain  a  century.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  a  period  of  14  years  is  sutficient  for  the  djcay  of  an  adult,' but  long  before  this  timj 
all  will  have  disappeared  but  the  skeleton.  If  the  question  should  in  course  of  tim3 
arise  between  burying  in  the  sea  and  burning,  it  will  be  decided.  Dr.  Parkes  believes, 
in  favor  of  the  former,  on  the  following  grounds:  "It  is  true  that  the  impurities  in 
burnin!^  can  be  well  diffused  into  the  atmosphere  at  large,  and  would  not  add  to  it  any 
perceptible  impurity.  Bat  if  the  buruini!:  is  not  complete,  fetid  organic  matters  are  given 
off,  which  hang  cloud-like  in  the  air,  and  may  be  pjr-coptible  and  even  hurtful.  As  a 
matter  of  expense,  too,  the  system  of  incremation  would  be  greater  than  the  buri  d  at 
sea.  In  the  burial  at  sea  the  body  would  go  at  once  to  support  other  forms  of  life  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  land-burial,  and  without  the  danger  of  evolution  of  hurtful 
products."  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  further  consult  the  report  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Chad  wick  on  the  state  of  cemeteries;  the  report  of  the  general  board  of  health,.  1858  (of 
which  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  were  members),  on  the  same  subject; 
Dr.  Mapother's  14th  lecture  "  on  the  burial  of  the  dead;"  and  a  work  published  by  M. 
Favrot,  entitled  Histmre  des  IiihuDiations,  1867. 

The  reports  to  which  we  have  just  referred  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  universal  establishment  of  mortuaries,  or  houses  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead  until  the  period  of  the  burial.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  deposit  of  the  dead 
in  such  houses  is  compulsory;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  there  are  laws  rigidly 
enforcing  the  burial  within  a  certain  numljer  of  hours  after  death. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  how  far  our  sanitary'  regulations  have  effected  a  saving 
of  human  life,  it  is  expedient  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  chief  acts  of  parliament  which 
have  passed,  and  government  reports  that  have  been  officially  publislied,  bearing  on 
important  sanitary  subjects.  Beginning  with  1833,  in  which  the  factory  children's  act 
.was  passed;  in  1834.  the  practice  of  employing  climbing  boys  for  sweeping  chimneys 
was  abolished;  in  1840  and  1841,  the  act  to  extend  the  practice  of  vaccination  was 
passed;  and  in  1813,  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  muies  and  collieries  was 
abolished.  Then  appeared  the  general  local  i-eports  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  1843,  which  constitute,  as  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart  well  observes,  a  "remark- 
able series  of  volumes,  for  which  we  were  indebted  chiefly  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  which, 
revealing  as  they  did  an  almost  incredible  .state  of  matters  in  our  crowded  centers  of 
population,  were  read  by  multitudes  with  a  strange  and  eager  interest." — T/ie  Miulical 
and  Legal  Axpects  of  Sanitiry  Reform  (1867),  p.  5.  These  Reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission  led  to  the  passing,  in  rapid  succession,  of  "  the  acts  fcr  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment of  bath  and  wa.-h-houscs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1846;  the  towns 
improvement  act,  in  1847;  the  public  health,  tlie  nuisances  removal,  and  the  city  of 
London  sewers  acts,  m  1848;  the  metropolitan  interments  act,  in  1850,  followed  iu  1853 
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by  a  similar  act  for  the  whole  of  England;  tlie  act  (o  encourage  the  establishment  of 
lodging -houses  for  the  laboring-classes,  and  the  common  lotlging  houses  act,  in  1851 ;  the 
metropolitan  water  act,  in  1852;  the  smoke  nuisance  abatement  (metropolis)  act,  and  the 
act  to  extend  and  make  compulsory  tiie  practice  of  vaccination,  iu  185;i;  tlie  merchant 
shipiting  act,  witli  its  stringent  jirovisions  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  our 
merchant  stamen,  in  1854;  the  diseases  prevention,  tiie  meuopolis  local  management, 
tlie  nietropniilan  buildings,  and  tlie  nuisances  removal  amendment  acts,  in  1855;  and 
the  public;  heallh  act  of  1858,  which  abolished  the  general  board  of  health,  and  vested 
its  powers  in  the  privy  council.  Since  then,  there  have  been  addi'd  to  the  statute-l)ook3 
the  acts  for  the  purification  of  the  Thames,  in  1858  and  18(56;  the  act  for  preventing  the 
ailulteration  of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  in  the  same  year;  the  acts  (passed  in  1860, 
1861,  and  1864)  which  included,  luider  the  provisions  of  the  factory  acts,  women  and 
children  eniphned  in  lileaching  and  dyeing  works,  in  lace  factories, and  in  the  manufacture 
of  earlhenware,  of  lucifer-matches  of  percussion  cajis  and  cartridges,  of  paper-staining  and 
of  fustian  cutting;  the  vaccination  amendment  act  in  1861 ;  the  act  for  the  seizure  of  diseased 
and  unwholesome  meat,  antl  the  alkali  works  acl,  in  1863;  the  sewage  utilization  act, 
in  1835;  the  laboring-classes'  dwelling-houses  act,  and  the  sanitary  act,  in  1866." — 
Stewart,  op.  cit.,  p.  6.  The  last-named  of  these  acts — the  sanitary  or  public  heallh  act 
of  1866 — contains  certain  clauses  with  which  every  one  should  be  acquainted.  Its  first 
part  is  an  amendment  of  the  sewage  utilization  act,  1865,  and  provides,  inter  alia,  that 
any  owner  or  occujiier  of  premises  within  the  district  of  a  sewer  authority  shall  be 
entitled,  under  certain  conditions,  to  cause  his  drains  to  empty  into  tlie  sewer;  but  if  a 
dwelling-house  is  without  efficient  drainage,  the  .sewer  authorities  may  require  the  owner 
to  make  a  sufficient  drain,  emptying  into  a  sewer,  provided  the  latter  be  not  more  than 
100  ft.  distant;  and  that  the  sewer  authority  may  provide  a  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  second  part  is  an  amendment  of  the  nuisances  removal 
acts — the  word  "  nuisance"  being  made  to  include  (1)  an^' house  or  part  of  house  so 
overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  he.-dth  of  its  inmates;  (2)  any  factory 
or  workshop  not  kept  cleaned  and  properly  ventilated;  (3)  any  fireplace  or  furnace  not,  as 
far  as  possible,  consuming  its  own  smoke;  and  any  chimney  (not  belonging  to  a  private 
house)  sending  forth  black  smoke.  The  rules  for  the  removal  of  such  nuisances  are 
laid  down.  The  nui-sauce  authority,  moreover,  has  power  to  enforce  the  cleansing  and 
disinfecting  of  houses  or  articles  therein  likely  to  retain  infection,  and  to  fine  those  who 
disregard  the  injunction;  to  provide  a  proper  place  for  disinfecting  clothing,  bedding, 
etc.,  and  to  effect  the  disinfection  of  such  articles;  to  provide  carriages  for  the  convey- 
ance of  infected  persons  to  hospitals,  etc.  The  25th  clause  is  so  important,  and  its 
nature  so  very  little  known,  that  we  extract  it  terbatim:  "  If  any  person,  suffering  from 
any  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  shall  enter  any  public  conveyance  without  notify- 
ing to  the  owner  or  driver  thereof  tiiat  he  is  so  suffering,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof 
before  any  justice,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  and  shall  also  be  ordered  by 
such  justice  to  pay  to  such  owner  or  driver  all  the  losses  and  expenses  they  may  suffer 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  acl;  and  no  owner  or  driver  of  any  public 
conveyance  shall  be  required  to  convey  any  person  so  suffering  until  they  shall  have 
been  first  paid  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  all  such  losses  and  expenses."  The  act  further 
lays  it  down  that  places  for  the  reception  of  the  dead  may  be  provided  at  the  public 
expense,  and  that  any  justice  maj^  on  the  certificate  of  a  legally  (pialified  medical  prac- 
titioner, order  the  removal  thither  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  infectious  disease;* 
and  gives  permission  that  special  places  for  the  performance  of  pofit-mm'tem  examination 
maybe  provided.  The  third  part  of  the  act  is  headed  "miscellaneous."  It  treats  of 
various  points  for  the  better  management  of  lodging-houses,  laj's  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£5  on  any  person  with  infectious  disorder  exposing  himself,  or  on  any  pei'son  in  charge 
of  such  a  sufferer  causing  such  exposure;  and  a  iHMialty  not  exceeding  £20  on  persons  let- 
ting houses,  rooms,  or  part  of  a  house  in  which  infected  persons  have  been  lodging,  with- 
out having  such  houses,  or  rooms,  and  articles  therein,  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
qualified  medical  practitioner  (the  keeper  of  an  inn  is  deemed  to  let  part  of  a  house  to 
any  per.son  admitted  as  a  guest  into  such  inn).  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  most 
of  the  provisions  of  this  and  other  acts  bearing  on  public  health  are  permissive,  and  not 
peremptory. 

We  may  note  that  since  1858  a  public  health  department  has  been  established  in  the 
privy  council,  and  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  privy  council,  Mr.  Simon,  has,  since 
that  date,  published  an  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  taken  under  the  public  health 
act,  1858.  These  reports,  of  which  nine  have  now  appeared,  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance; and  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  progress  of  sanitary  science  has  been 
considerably  advanced  by  the  publication  of  an  annual  volume  (of  which  seven  have  now 
appeared)  of  sta.tislical,  sanitary,  and  medical  army  reports,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
epidemiological  society  and  the  social  science  congress,  and  by  the  publication  of  their 
transactions. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  privy  council  does  not  more  energetically  carry 

*  Liverpool  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  as  yfl  taken  advantage  of  this  clause.  The  council  have 
erected  three  mortuaries:  and  a  mortuary  chapel  for  the  Roman  C'atholics  has  l)eenhnilt  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Hutchosou,  a  Protestant  gentleman,  and  jiartlv  bj-  subscription.  (Stewart,  op.  cit. 
p.  74.) 
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out  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  diseases  prevention  act,  1855,  and  the  public 
health  act,  1858.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  requires  some  comparatively  rare  and 
startling  disease,  as  yellow  fever,  plague,  cholera,  or  cattle-disease,  to  stir  that  august 
body  into  activity;  while  t3'phus,  typhoid,  and  small-pox  may  ravage  our  crowded  towns 
and  undrained  villages,  and  carry  off  their  thousands  of  victims,  unless  in  very  extreme 
cases,  to  which  the  public  press  may  have  called  atteniion.  (Of  the  half  million  deaths 
that  occur  annually  in  England,  more  than  20,000  are  due  to  typhus  and  typhoid;*  while 
in  England  and  Scotland,  more  tlian  5,000  persons  annually  fall  victims  to  small  pox.f) 
By  the  sanitary  act,  1866,  the  home  secretary  is  (mpowered  to  interfere,  if  he  ,<ee  tit,  ou 
complaint  made  to  him  of  the  default  of  any  local  authority.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  inisparingly  put  forth  the  power  intrusted  to  him. 

Passing  from  what  has,  and  what  has  not,  been  done  bj'  government,  let  us  consider 
what  are  the  duties  of  local  authorities,  and  how  they  discharge  them.  On  this  subject. 
Dr.  Stewart  gives  us  much  information  in  liis  pamphlet  already  referred  to.  To  such  an 
extent  has  non-interference  prevailed  that,  except  in  London,  the  appointment  of  medi- 
cal officers  of  health,  and  even  of  inspectors  of  nuisances,  is  optional.  He  ascertained 
that  of  570  places  under  the  local  government  act,  1858,  and  the  public  health  act,  1848, 
with  populations  varying  from  214  to  200,000,  50  have  no  inspectors  of  nuisances,  153 
have  each  one;  while  in  347  one  man  holds  the  double  or  treble  offices  of  surveyor, 
inspector,  and  collector.  In  the  metropolitan  districts,  with  a  population  of  above 
3,000,000,  the  sanitary  force  is  most  unequally  divided,  for,  w^hile  2  subdislricts,  with  a 
population  of  4,000  and  10,000  respectively,  have  the  services  of  one  inspector,  St. 
Marylebonc  and  St.  Pancras,  with  respective  populations  of  163,000  and  211,000,  have 
each  of  them  oul}'  two. 

A  few  words  on  the  duties,  qualifications,  and  position  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  will  tind  a  fitting  place  here.:}:  His  duties  and  qualifications  are  thus  laid  down 
in  an  instruciional  minute  of  the  general  board  of  health,  dated  Dec.  20,  1855:  "He  will 
make  him-self  familiar  with  the  general  features  of  the  place,  with  its  previous  sanitary 
state,  and  with  its  existing  provisions  for  health — viz.,  the  levels,  inclinations,  soil,  wells, 
and  water-springs;  with  its  meteoroiogicai  peculiarities;  with  its  burial-grounds,  slaughter- 
liouses,  lodgingdiouscs,  etc. ;  he  will  see  to  the  general  healthiness  of  his  district,  inquire 
into  the  cleanly  and  waterproof  condition  of  houses,  examine  the  drinking-water,  and 
observe  whether  diseased  meat  or  adulterated  articles  of  food  are  exposed  for  sale;  and 
•will  report  weekly  and  annually  to  the  local  board."  These  are  but  a  few  of  his  duties, 
for  the  proper  performance  of  which  (as  the  minute  goes  on  to  add)  special  qualifications 
in  science  are  required.  "These  lie  in  pathology,  including  vital  statistics,  in  chemistry, 
and  in  natural  philosophy."  For  these  accomplishments,  the  town  of  Aberdare  offers 
8id.  a  day,  or  12  guineas' a  year,  for  looking  after  the  health  of  its  35,000  inhabitants; 
while  Paislej'  gives  £20  for  the  sanitary  superintendence  of  a  population  of  48,000. 
Fifty  pounds  is"a  common  salarv,  except  in  the  metropolis;  the  most  liberal  salaries  are 
£350  at  Birkenhead  and  Hackney,  £400  at  St.  Marylebonc,  £500  at  Edinburgh  and  Leeds, 
£600  at  London  (proper),  while  "Liverpool  has  nobly  raised  the  salary  to  £i000.  Surely 
£500,  £600,  and  £1000  are  not  too  much  for  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Liverpool  to  pay, 
in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  such  men  as  Littlejohn,  Lctheby,  and  Trench.  Dr. 
Russell,  the  medical  sanitary  officer  for  Glasgow,  has  £600  a  year;  and  Dr.  Gairdner,  one 
of  the  first  of  our  living  hygeists,  is  retained  as  consulting  officer  at  £100  a  year.  Not 
only  is  the  medical  officer's  salary  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  the  local  board,  who 
may  dismi.ss  him  at  pleasure,  but,  as  Dr.  Stewart  truly  observes,  "the  very  efficiency 
with  which  he  performs  his  duties  may  be  an  unpardonable  sin  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority 
of  his  masters.  His  statements  of  fact's  may  touch  the  interests  of  some,  his  suggestions 
of  remedies  may  excite  the  displeasure  of  others;  and  if  the  soundness  of  his  position 
cannot  be  assailed  by  reasoning,  passion  may  suggest — as  it  has  before  now  suggested — a 
reduction  of  salarv  or  a  threat'of  dismissal,  as  liliely  to  bring  the  offender  to  his  senses." 
Not  only  is  this  disgraceful  form  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  directly  on  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  but  indircctli/  on  those  who  have  fhe  power  of  electing  or  dismissing 
liim.  An  amusing  incident  of  this  nature  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Stewart's  pamphlet. 
When  Dr.  Robin.?on  was  appointed  officer  of  health  for  Leeds,  he  found  that  he  had  to 
grapple  with  unparalleled  privy  abominations,  piggeries  by  hundreds,  numerous  slaughter- 
houses, the  gigantic  smokc-nu'isance,  and  an  average  death-rate  of  30  in  1000.  The  battle 
between  science  and  filth  was  prolonged  and  terrific,  and  the  piggeries  were  made  tl^e 
battle-field.  The  pig-owners,  taking  alarm  at  Dr.  Robinson's  energy,  formed  themselves 
into  a  "pig  protection  society,"  smnmoned  ward-meetings,  and  commenced  an  active 
canvass,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  of  the  council  all  who  would  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  vote  for  Dr.  Robinson's  dismissal.  The  case,  after  being  twice  heard  before  the 
magistrates,  who  declaied  that  the  pigs  were  a  nuisance,  and  must  be  removed,  was 
finally  settled  on  appeal  by  the  recorder,  who  gave  an  order,  not  for  the  eviction  of  the 
pigs,  but  for  the  daily  removal  of  the  manure,  for  the  due  enforcement  of  which  a 

♦According  to  Dr.  W.  Budd,  typhoid  alone  is  the  cause  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  deaths  in  England. 

+  For  data  on  this  subject,  see  the  foot-note  to  p.  _„. 

tOn  this  subject  Dr.  Lethebv  has  pubhshed  an  excellent  memoir,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Medi- 
cal Press  and  Circvlar  for  Autrirst  7  and  14,  ]8f)7;  and  Dr.  Rumsey's  r,ddress  On  State  Medicine  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Load.  1867),  may  also  be  consiilted  with  advantage. 
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scpanilc  inspector  would  bo  required  for  every  pisj-sty!     I'uder  those  condillons,  is  a 
medieiil  olliccr  of  liealtli  fairly  eiuouraj,^cd  to  discliarge  his  ])r(>per  tlulies? 

Tiie  iifxi.  points  to  which  wesliall  direct  attention  are  llie  Numukhof  Dk.vtiis  occur- 
ring aniuially  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Causes  ok  thksp:  Deaths;  and  we  shall 
then  proceed  to  iu(iuire  how  far  the  deaths  from  some  of  our  most  fatal  diseases  might 
have  been  prevented  l)y  due  attention  to  sanitary  measures.  Wc  learn  from  tlie  twenty- 
eigiith  aimual  report  of  the  registrar-general  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  JCiiglaiid, 
which  was  published  in  18G7,  and  gives  the  results  for  the  year  1SG5,  liie  following 
statistical  facts,  which  bear  more  or  less  closely  on  our  subject.  The  i^opulation  of 
Enghind,  the  birtiis.  deaths,  and  exc'css  of  births  over  deaths,  are  tabulated  from  the  year 
183."?,  wlien  the  system  of  reuist ration  came  in  force:  and  from  this  table  wc  extract  the 
numbers  for  1838,  18-18,  1838,  :md  for  1861-65  inclusive: 


Teai-s  ending  Dec.  31. 


Estimated 
I  population  in 
middle  of  year. 


1888 
1&48 
1S58 
1661 
18Cc» 
18G;j 
1864 
1803 


1.5,31:2,350 
17,:i40,4<)2 
19,171,291 
20,1E),:^14 
l;>0,:«t3,lir 
aO,.V)4,i:37 
20,772,:308 
20,990,946 


Births 

(exclusive  of 

still-born). 


40:^,787 
503,0.-)9 
6.55,481 
090, 4Ce 
712,084 
727,417 
740,275 
748,069 


Deaths. 


Excess 
of  birchs. 


342,700 
399,8;i3 
449,056 
4S5,114 
430,500 
473,837 
4S5,.531 
490,909 


121,027 
1  >3,226 
205,825 
201,292 
270  1 18 
250,58(3 
244,744 
257,160 


From  these  figures,  we  learn,  inter  alia,  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  population  has 
added  5,000,000  to  its  strength,  and  tliat  there  is  a  steady  increase  (with  occasional  excep- 
tions) in  the  annual  mnnber  of  birtiis  and  deatlis,  and  in  the  excess  of  the  former;  tlie  num- 
ber of  births  having  increased  during  that  period  46  per  cent,  and  that  of  deatlis  43  per 
cent.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Farr's  letter  to  the  registrar  general  on  the  causes 
of  death  in  England  in  18G5:  In  every  1000  deaths,  381  of  the  population  feU  before  local 
diseases,  235  were  struck  down  by  zymotic  diseases,  183  by  constitutiomxl  diseases,  160 
by  developmental  diseases,  and  36  died  violent  deaths;  the  remaining  6  were  deaths 
from  causes  not  ascertained.  Local  diseases — the  iutiammatious  and  functional  diseases 
of  organs — carried  off  184,877  persons  in  England,  causing  9  of  the  23  deaths  per  1000  of 
the  living.  It  is  the  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  vital  orgjius  tliat  swell  this  lumiber  so 
high — 22,272  deaths  from  heart  diseases,  nearly  as  many  (21,774)  from  diseases  of  tlie 
digestive  organs,  more  than  thrice  as  many  (69,952)  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  so  e.ssential  to  life,  and  a  number  nearl}' as  large  as  this  last  (60,264)  from  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  number  of  deaths  in  England  ascribed  to  bi-onchitis  has 
rapidly  increased:  it  was  but  21,528  in  1856,  liad  advanced  to  32,346  in  1860,  and  in  1865 
reached  86,428.  Softening  of  the  brain  is  another  disease  that  has  increased  rapidly  of 
late  years,  and  in  1865  \vas  fatal  to  1051  males  and  627  females:  these  deaths  would  for- 
merly have  been  classed  under  paralysis  and  other  heads.  The  deaths  frojn  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  include  26,722  from  convulsions,  occurring  chiefly  in  chiid7-en. 
Among  the  rarer  deaths  from  local  diseases,  5  are  referred  to  frigiit,  3  to  grief,  and  43  to 
melancholy.  Tiie  second  most  fatal  cla.ss  of  diseases — Wie  zymvtic  (epidenuc  and  cm- 
tagious) — is  swelled  chiefly  by  fevers  and  by  diarrheal  disease.  It  swept  from  life  in 
England  113,948  persons  in  1865  ,  the  majority  of  them  young  children  under  5  years  of 
age.  The  deaths  by  cholera  in  England  in  1865  were  1291;  by  diarrhea,  23,531.  The 
deaths  by  fever — typlnis,  typhia,  and  lyphinia* — which  were  13,012  in  the  year  1860, 
rose  to  23,034  in  1865,  and  five- tenths  of  them  were  registered  among  four-tenths  of  the 
population.  The  deaths  from  scarlatina  were  17,700,  and  from  diphtheria,  4,145.  The 
deaths  attributed  to  syphilis  rose  to  1647;  437  persons  died  from  intemperance,  and  612 
from  delirium  tremens;  74  from  privation;  19  from  hydrophobia;  4  from  glanders,  for 
horses  as  well  as  dogs  communicate  some  of  their  diseases  to  men.  Worms  are  put 
down  as  the  cause  of  death  in  153  cases,  one  of  w^hicli  is  ascribed  to  trichina  spiralis. 
The  third  class  of  deatlis  is  from  const  if  ^itional  diseases,  diathetic  or  tubercular,  which 
were  fatal  to  88,504  persons  in  1865.  These  diseases  have  this  in  (;ommon  with  the 
zymotic,  that  they  are  diffusive;  and  human  tubercle  is,  even  when  introduced  by  inocu- 
lation, cai)al)le  of  inducing  tubercular  deposits  in  the  organs  of  animals.  The  preva- 
lence of  phthisis  in  the  armies  of  Europe  is  considered  to  be  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
';'dialation  of  expectorated  tubercular  matter,  dried,  broken  up  into  dust,  and  floating  in 
l.\(:  air  of  close  barracks.     Dr.  Farr  remarks  that  to  test  this  may  be  difficult,  but  the 

*  In  the  Xatioual  Returns,  all  cases  of  fever  are  set  down  as  typhus,  which  is  thus  made  to  include 
P'irt>  ti/plnis.  with  blood-spots  (  petechias)  on  the  skin,  which  is  exceedingly  fatal  nnore  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  cases  iu  the  LoiUMin  fever  hospital  iirovins:  fatal),  is  j;piierut<'d  in  cruvvded  luiimlations,  and  is 
very  infectious:  ti/jjhin  or  ti/plioi/l  fri'er,  wliicli  i-;  end'.-iiiic,  is  cliaivi'-lcrizi^d  liyan  (■ni!!tioii  of  rose-red 
spots  on  the  skin,  and  b,v  ulceration  of  Teycr's  <,'lanils,  ami  is  iisualiy  f,'ciii'ri\lc(!  by  thi'  intestiiial  evacu- 
ations of  tNij'iioid  patients,  which  sliould  thcrcfdn'  ahv.-iys  be  siilHuittefl  to  the  action  of  disinfectant 
ajjentsdts  nioi-tality  in  the  London  ft-xcr  In  ispiial  is  lallicr  less  tliaii  ~1)  per  centl;  and,  la.stly, /.vyj/imia, 
which  is  coininoiily  l-nown  as  rrtiiiisiini  m-  fmiiinr  frvf-r  (it  iscpideniic  and  infectious  in  times  of  scarcity 
and  famine,  and  is  comparatively  liarndess,  tiie  deatlis  amounting  to  only  £V6  per  cent).  For  the  inti-o- 
dnetion  of  the  terms  hijihid  and  titpliiuni,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Farr  ^sce  his  24th  Annual  Ueportof 
Births,  Deaths,  and  JJarriages  in  England,  1863,  p.  314). 
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origin  and  propagation  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  human  diseases  deserves  full  investiga- 
tion. The  inquiry  should  also  extend  to  cancer  and  the  other  constitufioiuil  diseases, 
among  wiiich  should  perhaps  be  included  diabetes.  Among  the  deaths  trom  coustitu- 
tionul  diseases  m:iy  be  noted  gout,  as  increasing  every  year.  Gout  is  live  times  as  com- 
TiiOD  in  men  as  in  women,  and  is  very  rarely  fatal  under  35  years  of  age.  To  it,  361 
deatlis  were  atttibuted  in  18G5.  Unlike  gout,  dropsy  is  most  fatal  to  women;  and  the 
substitution  of  dropsy  in  women  for  gout  in  men  after  the  age  of  45  is  wcjrihy  the  atten- 
tion of  pathologists.  Cancer  is  more  than  twice  as  fatal  to  women  as  it  is  to  men.  The 
mortality  by  all  constitutional  diseases  is  rather  less  than* it  was  in  the  d"cade  1850-59; 
and  this  is  partly  due  to  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  deatli.';  referred  to  ]'lithi>i-^;  still 
these  deaths  reached  53,784:  in  1S65,  the  greater  part  of  them  occurring  in  adults;  and 
more  than  half  the  deatlis  of  young  women  between  20  and  25  were  caused  by  phthisis. 
The  fourtli  class  of  diseases— -the  developmental — were  fatal  to  77,806  per.sons  in  England 
in  1885:  8,791  infants  born  alive  died  from  being  premature;  and  otlier  22,436  died  of 
debility  before  they  were  a  year  old.  Besides  1333  deaths  by  puerperal  fever,  and  2.490 
ascribed  to  child-birth,  490  women  died  of  specitic  diseases  comjjlicated  by  parturition. 
The  deatlis  by  ordinary  diseases  of  the  560,000  enceinie  women,  constauily  existing  iu 
the  population  of  England,  could  not  be  entirely  distinguished  from  the  tleaths  of  other 
women  of  the  same  age;  of  course  they  were  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  others,  but 
probabh'  the  class  of  mothers  belongs  to  what,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  insurance  offices 
call  select  lives.  The  list  of  developmental  diseases  closes  with  the  deaths  of  28,709 
persons  from  old  age,  154  of  the  men  and  402  of  the  women  being  of  the  age  of  95  and 
upward.  Thus  we  reach  the  last  class  of  deaths — the  17,374  persons  who  were  destroyed 
by  violent  deaths;  15,232  by  accident  or  negligence,  443  under  circumstances  bringing 
the  case  under  the  legal  denomination  of  homicide,  1392  by  suicide,  6  on  the  scaffold, 
and  the  remaining  301  not  classed.  These  are  the  several  ways  in  which  490.909  persons 
died  in  England  iu  1835. 

Xow  let  us  see  how  many  of  the  above  diseases  are  more  or  les.-  preventable,  and 
how  far  we  have  already  been  successful  in  diminishing  them.  There  are  parts  of  Eng- 
land in  which,  for  each  1000  persons  living,  there  die  annually  only  15;*  while  there  are 
other  parts  that,  of  each  1000  persons,  30  or  moref  die  annually.  The  15  ar.d  the  30  are 
said  to  be  the  respective  death-rates  of  these  places.  The  average  Lciulou  death-rate  is 
25;  and  the  most  common  death-rate  in  country  districts  and  small  '.owr.s  throuch  all 
England  and  Wales  is  20.  The  registrar-general's  return,  published  in  Jan.,  1868,  show- 
ing the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
1867.  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  of  the  death-rates  in  the  last  three  years — lirUi 
being  the  first  year  of  the  publication  of  these  results.  Thus  the  average  annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality per  1000  persons  living  in  the  great  cities  in  each  of  the  j-ears  1865,  1866,  and  1867 
respectively,  was  as  follows:  Birmingham,  which  is  one  of  the  healthiest  .sites  in  tiie 
kingdom,  25,  24,  and  24;  the  deusitv  of  population  (persons  to  an  acre)  in  1867  was  44. 
Hull,  27,  24,  and  25;  densitv,  30.  Bristol,  24.  25,  and  23;  densitv,  35.  Edinburgh,  28, 
27,  and  27;  densit\^  40.  Dublin.  26,  28.  and  27;  density,  33.  Salford,  29,  29,  and  29; 
densitv,  22.  Glasijow,  33,  30,  and  29;  densitv,  87.  Manchester,  33,  32.  and  31;  density, 
81.  Leeds.  31,  33r  and  27:  density,  11.  Liverpool.  36,  42,  and  SO;  density,  96.  The 
annual  mc  rtality  in  Sheffield,  in  each  of  the  years  1866  and  1867,  was  28  and  25,  density. 
10.  In  Newca"stle-on-Tync  the  annual  mortality  in  1866  an.d  1867  respectively  was 
32  and  31.  The  results  for  London  in  each  of  the  three  years  1865-67  ix'spectively  were, 
annual  mortality  per  1000  of  population,  25,  26,  and  23;"density,  40.  in  comparing  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  one  town  with  that  of  another,  it  should  be  borne  in  nynd  tliat  of 
the  English  towns,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool  have  each  a  medical  health  officer. 
Birmingham,  Hull,  Salford,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyue  have 
no  medical  health  officer;  but  most  of  these  towns,  however,  have  benefited  from 
the  efficacy  of  hygienic  measiu-es.  It  is  obvious  that  if,  by  sanitary  precautions, 
we  could  reduce  all  the  death-rates  to  15,  or  even  to  20,  an  enormous  .saving  of 
human  life  would  result  %  In  the  year  1865  Mr.  Simon  suggested  that  the  time 
was  come  for  attempting  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  benefit  to  the  pul)lic  health 
that  had  been  dei'ived  from  the  works  of  sanitary  improvement — especiallj'  of 
drainage  and  water-supply — that  had  been  already  completed,  and  he  was  author- 
ized to  institute  the  inquiry,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Buchanan  as  an  inspector. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry,  which  relates  to  24  towns, §  with  an  aggregate  population  of 

*  In  an  article  on  "Pnljlie  H^ilth,"  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  .Tan..  IPfSP.  it  is  stated 
that  at  Sanrtown,  in  the  Isle  ofUltrht.  which  is  thorongrhly  drained  and  well  supplipd  v.ith  pure  water, 
the  death-rate  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  only  11  in  1000.  Asacontrast.  we  may  take  the  village  of 
Child's  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Ilendon.  in  which  there  is  no  efficient  drainage,  and  «  here  the  open  cess- 
pools connected  with  the  privies  often  overflow  into  the  ditches  and  di^^char^e  tlieir  contents  into  the 
river  Brent.  Here,  out  of  an  entire  popidation  of  1000,  there  were  70  deaths  in  1SG7,  mainly  from 
epidemic  typhoid. 

t  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  death-rate  at  Liverpool  not  very  long  ago  reached  70;  see 
also  tlie  preceding:  note.       ' 

X  As  in  the  year  186.5.  the  population  of  England  was  20.90!i.fl-16.  while  the  denths  were  40O.!X)9:  the 
general  death-rate  for  that  year  is  'i?>A.  If  this  rate  cmild  have  been  reduced  to  1.5,  the  number  of  Uvea 
thus  saved  in  that  j"ear  would  have  amnunted  to  ]7ti.:^24! 

§  Twentv-flve  towns  v.-ere  vis.ted,  but  we  have  omitted  Otteiy  St.  Mary,  because  it  seems  to  have 
yielded  no  information. 
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more  than  600,000  persona,  is  now  published,  and  we  shall  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
resiilis  wliieh  liave  heon  obtained.  Tlic  nunierieal  resulis  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
table,  page  lol,  where  A  shows  at  each  place  in  the  list  what  ditrerence  there  has  been,  since 
sanitary  works  were  estal)lished,  in  tlie  f/OK'nU  death-rate  in  10,000  of  the  population, 
this  number  being  taken  instead  of  1000  to  obtain  more  accurate  numerieul  results.  B 
gives  llie  general  dcatliiales  of  A,  minus  tlie  inconstant  inlluenec  wiiieh  has  bceu 
e.verted  by  tlie  ehiet  inlanlile  epidemics;  and  similarly  K  gives  tlie  means  ol'  eliminating 
from  A  the  intluonce  of  the  cholera  eiiidemies  of  1848-49,  1854,  and  18(!(j.  Tiiecolumns 
C  to  G  inclusive  are  for  comparing  liie  (piantities  of  particular  kinds  of  deaths  caused  ia 
each  of  the  places  in  the  two  compared  periods.  Snch  "special  deatli-rates,"  used  with 
caution,  yield  the  most  u.seful  of  all  conclusions  as  to  changes  wrought  in  the  public 
health. 

From  (he  table,  which  is  fraught  with  the  most  valuable  information,  in  the  most 
condensed  form,  we  learn  liiat,  omitting  the  influence  of  cholera,  there  has  been  a 
diminution  in  the  death-rate  in  ail  but  five  cases,  where  the  rate  has  been  stationary.  In 
four  of  the  towns — viz.,  Cardiff,  New])ort  (Mon.),  Macclesfield,  and  Croydon — the  reduc- 
tion amounted  to  24,  26,  20,  and  18i  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the  contagious  diseases, 
sinall-pox,  which  is  capable  of  being  rooted  out  by  an  efficient  system  of  vaccination,  is 
not  noticed  here,  i\ndiyplii(sf,  ctr  has.scarcelj'  occurred  in  the  towns  selected  for  inquiry. 
The  time  has  hardly  come  for  estimating  the  effect  of  works  of  sewerage  and  water -sup- 
ply  upon  mea.sles,  scarlatina,  and  whooping-cough,  inasmuch  as  epidemics  of  these  di.s- 
eases  may  revolve  in  long  periods.  Measles  and  icJtoopirtfj-cough  seem,  however,  to  have 
slightly  dec^lined.  Typlioid  has  very  much  diminished  with  the  ample  supply  of  good 
Avaler,  and  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  from  decomposing  organic  matter,  by  the 
aibolitiou  of  cess-pools,  by  draining,  etc.  In  Salisbury,  Stratford,  Croydon,  and  Mer- 
■tihyr  the  annual  death-rate  from  typhoid  has  diminished  75,  67,  63,  and  60  per  cent 
respectivel}';  and  m  all  the  towns  except  three  there  was  more  or  less  diminution.  In 
these  exceptional  cases  it  was  found  that  sewage  gases  were,  by  a  defect  of  the  outfall 
:arrangemeul,  forced  into  the  houses.*  Diarrhea  appears  to  have  been  reduced  by  purifica- 
tion of  air  and  water.  Removal  of  subsoil  water  has  not  affected  it.  While  in  three 
(towns  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  has  been  diminished  50  per  cent  or  more,  in  Ashby 
it  ha£  increased  100,  and  in  Rugby  200  per  cent.  These  anomalous  results  are  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  respective  work-houses.  Cholera  ejjidenncs  appear, 
says  Dr.  Buchanan,  to  have  been  rendered  practically  harmless  in  the  towns  examined, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  comparison  of  the  death-rates  per  10,000  in  the  three  last 
epidemics: 

1848-49.  IS.'W.  18G6. 

Merthvr. 267  84  20 

Cardiff 208  66  15^ 

Alnwiclc 205 

Sali.sburv 180  14U 

Newport. 112  Ijl  12 

Bryninawr 100 

Pulmonary  phtJdsis  has  diminished  in  certain  of  the  towns,  and  the  diminution  seem.? 
due  to  the  drying  of  the  soil,  which  has  in  most  cases  accompanied  the  laying  of  main 
sewers;  and  I  he  greater  the  influence  of  tiie  sewerage  in  drying  the  subsoil  is,  so  nuichthe 
greater  is  tlie  dimiiuuion  of  the  death-rate  from  i:his  disease.  At  Salisbury  it  is  49  j)er 
cent  of  its  former  rate;  at  Ely,  47;  at  Rugby,  43;  at  Banbury,  41;  and  at  Worthing,  36. 
Failure  to  reduce  consumption  is  nu)st  observable  either  where  the  soil  already  contained 
little  water,  or  where— the  town  water  passing  by  the  surface  or  in  superficial  drains — 
the  deep  drainage  consisted  of  impervious  pipes,  laid  down  in  compact  channels,  so  that 
no  extensive  drainage  of  water  could  occur  either  through  or  alongside  of  them.  It  does 
not  seem  that  the  sewerage  of  towns,  by  the  removal  of  excreta  and  house-slops,  has 
acted  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  death-rate  by  consumption.  Diseases  of  the  lungs 
other  than  consumption  have  undergone  no  regular  reduction.  Dr.  Buchanan  concludes 
this  most  valuable  report  with  tlie  observation  that  the  progress  made  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  most  of  the  towns  in  decency,  cleanliness,  self-respect,  and  morality  was  at  the 
least  as  striking  as  the  improvement  in  their  health,  measured  by  the  mortality  returns. 

In  various  articles  on  special  disorders,  as  scurvy,  small-pox,  and  typhoid  fever,  we 
have  pointed  out  how  completely  they  are  under  the  control  of  sanitary  or  dietetic  meas- 
ures. In  ins  exce.llent  chapter  "On  the  Prevention  of  Diseases  in  the  Army,"  Dr. 
Parkes  gives  the  following  list  of  diseases,  with  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  their  pre- 
vention^-viz. :  (1)  Specific  Diseases — paroxysmal  fevers,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  typhus 
exanthematus,  bubo  plague,  typhoid  fever, 'relapsing  fever,  bilious  remittent  fever,  erup- 
tive fevers,  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene;  and  (2)  Non-specific  Diseases— dysentfiry  and 

♦Worthing  is  the  town  in  which  tlie  increase  of  fever  is  greatest,  and  this  need  not  excite  surprise 
when  we  learn  that  on  the  side  of  the  water-tower  of  the  town  is  a  shed  containing  the  engine  which 
performs  the  doul)lf  dutv  of  distrihnting  the  water  to  the  houses  and  the  sewage  to  the  land.  To 
enatile  this  to  he  efT(-<te<l  tliere  are  two  wells  within  50  feet  of  one  another,  sunk  in  a  porous  soil,  one 
for  the  reception  of  f  lie  sewage  and  the  other  for  the  drinking-water.  Moreover,  the  water-well  is  in 
b-iil  condition,  and  the  water-supiily  is  neither  constant  nor  sufficiently  abundant.  Sec  the  article 
"Seaside  Drainage— Worthing,"  in  "T/ip  Medical  /Vrss  and  Circular.  Dec.  4,  1867.  No  arrangemeut 
for  the  propagation  «f  typhoid  could  have  been  more  iUo'euiously  devised! 
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(ii:iirliea,  liver  disease,  insolation,  phthisis,  seiirvy,  military  oplilhalmia  (gray  granula- 
tions on  ihu  palpt'bnil  conjunctiva),  and  venereal  diseases.* 

It  is  the  miasmatic  diseases  wliicli  form  the  first  order  of  the  class  of  zymotic  dis- 
eases, which  seem  most  un<ler  our  control.  We  have  shown  in  a  previous  page  that 
recent  researches  tend  to  show  that  various  of  these  diseases  owe  their  origin  to  fungi. 
We  shall  conclude  tliis  imperfect  sketcii  of  the  histdry,  progress,  and  resuhs  of  .sanitary 
science  with  a  history  of  the  rt'cently  discovered  c/iolrrd-ftiiifjut.  and  with  a  notice  of  the 
other  recent  scicntitie  investigations  regarding  the  natui'C  and  prevtnition  ( :f  this  disease 
(wliieh  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  article  Ciidi.kk.x).  At  the  internatioual 
congress  held  at  Weimar  in  IbGT,  the  cholera-fungus  was  the  great  center  of  interest. 
Th2  subject  had  been  investigated  by  professors  llaliier  and  De  Bary,  two  of  tiie  leading 
German  mycologists,  and  the  latter  drew  up  a  report,  the  following  abstract  of  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  8imonf:  "  Both  observers  find  in  cholera  evacuations,  and  in  the  intes- 
tinal mucus  of  the  tiead  body,  delinite  organic  structures,  zoogUra,  consisting  of  exces- 
sively fine  granules,  clustered  more  or  less  densely  in  the  inter.sjjaces  of  a  jelly,  which 
more  or  less  abundantly  surrounds  them.  The  granules  divide  and  subdivide  themselves, 
to  form  beaded  threads,  which  interlace,  in  immense  numbers,  into  felted  nuisses  in  the 
mucus.  The  further  development  of  these  organisms  has  yet  to  be  determined.  Dr. 
Thome,  by  sowing  them,  has  got,  after  some  time,  larger,  round,  cell-like  bodies,  which 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  also  abundant  filamentous  fungi  (eylindro  heiUnm),  on  which 
grew  cylindrical  spores,  capable  of  developing  again  to  filaments.  Views  as  to  the 
uuitual  relations  of  these  cells,  filaments,  and  spore.s,  are  for  various  reasons  to  be 
expres.sed  only  with  reserve;  and  the  study  of  them  is  so  immensely  difficult,  that 
definite  results  cannot  at  once  be  expected.  The  significance  of  these  fungi  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  they  should  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  the  bowels 
of  the  .sick;  but  this,  though  from  some  inquiries  it  seems  probable,  must  at  present  be 
deemed  questionable. "  It  has  been  since  ascertained  that  this  fungus  requires  a  high 
temperature  (86°  to  112°  F.)  for  its  fructification,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  European 
origin.  "The  doctrine  of  the  cholera-fungus,"  says  Mr.  Simon — "the  alleged  discovery 
that  the  specific  zymosis  of  cholera,  the  bowel-fermentation  in  respect  of  which  it  is  con- 
tagious, has  essentially  associated  with  it,  and  perhaps  as  its  immediate  cause,  a  definite 
multiplying  organic  form — is  not  only  of  the  utmost  philosophical  interest,  but,  should 
it  be  substantiated,  may  also,  hereafter,  be  found  capable  of  very  important  practical 
application.  For,  as  one  reflects  on  the  doctrine  in  all  its  bearings,  specially,  as  one 
considers  prof.  Hallier's  conjecture  (based  on  botanical  considcralion.s),  that  perhaps  the 
CNiindro-taenium  is  originally  a  blight  ot  rice,  something  like  a  clue  is  for  the  first  time 
suggested  for  investigations,  which  may  hereafter  conduce  to  the  prevention  of  cholera 
in  its  eastern  centers  of  origination.  But  for  us  iu  Europe,  meanwhile,  the  doctrine 
mav  be  absolutely  sterile  of  results.  In  its  broad  signification,  indeed,  the  discovery 
would  not  be  a  surprise  to  pathologists.  The  possibility  has  for  some  years  past  been 
recognized,  that  perhaps  every  fermentatory  or  putrefactive  change  of  organic  material 
has  with  it,  and  possibly  as  its  cause,  a  characteristic  molecular  living  thing;  and  how- 
ever sure  it  may  have  become,  that  the  choleraic  zymosis  answers  to  that  possibility,  it 
remains  yet  untried  whether  disinfection  (which,  after  all,  is  but  a  doubtful  resource) 
can  deal  better  with  the  process  on  that  basis,  than  on  the  purely  chemical  basis  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  ground  of  our  proceedings." 

"  It  cannot,"  adds  the  same  high  authority,  "be  too  distinctly  understood  that  the 
person  who  contracts  cholera  iu  this  country  is  ipso  facto  demonstiated,  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  to  have  been  exposed  to  excremental  pollution;  that  what  gave  him  cholera 
was  (mediately  or  immediately)  cholera-contagium,  discharged  from  another's  bowels; 
that,  in  short,  the  difliu.sion  of  cholera  among  us  depends  entirely  upon  the  mmiberless 
filthy  facilities  which  are  let  exist,  and  specially  in  our  larger  towns,  for  the  fouling  of 
earth,  and  air,  and  water,  and  thus,  secondarily,  for  the  infection  of  man, with  whatever 
contagion  may  be  contained  in  the  miscellaneous  outflowings  of  the  population. 

"Cholera,  ravaging  here  at  long  intervals,  is  not  nature's  onl}' retribution  for  our 
neglect  in  such  matters  as  are  in  question.  Typhoid  fever  and  much  endemic  diairhea 
are,  as  I  have  often  reported,  incessant  Avitnesses  to  the  same  deleterious  influence; 
typhoid  fever,  which  annually  kills  some  15,000  to  20,000  of  our  population,  and  diar- 

*  In  connection  with  diseases  or  affections  which  may  be  totallj'  or  in  a  very  great  measure  pre- 
vented, is  short-siphteilness.  Dr.  Cohn.  of  Breslau.  has  examined  tlie  eyes  of  lO.COO  scliool  cliildren, 
out  of  whicti  numljer  1780.  or  IV.l  i)er  cent,  were  found  to  lie  sbort-sishted.  No  vilhiKe-children  were 
affected  until  they  had  Ijeen  at  least  half  a  year  at  school.  Dr.  Cohn  attrilwtcs  the  evil,  in  a  preat 
nie.asure,  to  the  bad  construction  of  the  school-l)enclies.  which  force  the  children  to  read  with  their 
books  close  to  their  eyes,  and  with  their  heads  inclining:  downward. 

+  A  much  fuller  abstract  (by  Dr.  Buchanan)  of  prof.  Hallii'r's  recent  researches  into  the  natural 
history  of  the  cholera  contaffion,  as  contained  in  his  painpldct  entitled,  l)cr  (lii>}(  ra-Covtagion ;  Bo- 
tnniHche  Unt^n-s^irhuiif/pn,  Aertzen  U7ul  Auturfurschen  mit<jrt)ieilt.  ISO",  is  given  in  pp.  ,5H!-.515  of  the 
appendix  to  Mr.  Simon's  ninth  report,  to  wliieli  that  able  patliologist  li.is  added  a  most  instructive 
note  on  the  earlier  microscoi)ic  obsiTvations  that  had  lieen  instituteil,  esiiccially  by  our  own  country- 
man, on  the  cholera  evacuations.  On  thesu>)ject  of  cholera  the  reaih-r  slioul<l  also  consult  Dr.  Parkes's 
Sanitary  Rrj>ort  (Army  Midical  Department)  for  18fj5  (pulilislied  in  18fj7),  iu  wliich  he  discusses  the 
recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  (1)  The  specific  cause  of  cholera— the  cholera-fungus;  (2)  The 
spread  of  cholera  by  intercourse;  (3)  Its  communication  Ijy  the  so-called  premonitory  diarrhea;  (4) 
Its  spread  by  the  agency  of  water"  (5)  and  its  prevention  by  disinfecting  the  discharges  by  means  of 
carbolic  acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  salts  of  zinc. 
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rh^a,  which  kills  many  thousands  besides.  The  mere  quantity  of  this  wasted  life  is  hor- 
rible to  contemplate,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  waste  is  caused  is  surely  nothing  less 
than  shameful.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  education  of  the  country  advances,  this 
sort  of  thing  will  come  to  an  end;  that  so  much  preventable  death  will  not  always  he 
accepted  as  a  fate;  that,  for  a  population  to  be  thus  poisoned  by  its  own  excrement,  will 
some  day  be  deemed  ignominious  and  intolerable." 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark,  that  Mr.  Simon's  ninth  report  for  1866  (published  in 
1867)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  cholera  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  the  profession.  The  history  of  ibis  disease  in  England  in  1866  is  first 
given.  This  is  fdilowed  by  a  series  of  scientific  investigations  on  the  following  points: 
1.  Examination  of  the  degrees  of  success  attained  by  different  methods  of  treatmetd  of 
cholera  at  Guy's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  London,  and  St.  Thomas's  hospitals.  2.  Study 
of  the  successive  chemical  changes  undergone  bj'  the  body  in  cholera.  3.  Similar  study, 
chiefly  microscopical,  of  the  successive  anatomical  chanrjes  of  the  affected  body.  4.  Col- 
lection of  facts  as  to  the  non-coincidence  of  local  epidemics  of  cholera  with  such  condi- 
tions of  the  local  ground-water  as  are  indicated  by  a  foul  state  of  the  surface-wells.  The 
results  of  tliese  studies  are  given  in  the  appendix.  Unfortunately,  the  practical  result  of 
these  inquiries  is,  that  in  cases  of  developed  cholera  "our  utmost  power  is  but  perbaps 
sunie  very  little  ability  of  palliation,  and  in  the  treatment  of  incipient  cholera  competent 
physicians  are  not  agreed  that  even  here  their  art  has  much  efficiency."  In  contrast  with 
the  powerlessness  of  curative  medicine,  the  power  of  preventing  it  is  about  the  happiest 
possession  of  ^cience.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Buchanan  and  others  clearly  shows  that 
cholera  may  be  prevented  by  due  attention  to  sanitary  works,  which  provide  for  the 
prompt  and  complete  removal  of  fecal  impurities,  and  the  plentiful  su])ply  of  water 
which  cannot  liave  been  exposed  to  this  form  of  contamination.  In  addition  to  the 
works  quoted  in  this  article,  we  may  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  study  this 
subject  more  fully,  to  the  French  treatises  on  h3'giene  by  Becquerel,  Levy.  Tardieu, 
Vernois,  and  others.  There  is.  however,  no  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language  equal 
to  that  of  Dr.  Parkes.  from  which  we  should  not  have  ventured  to  borrow  so  freely  if 
we  had  not  had  the  author's  kind  permission. 

SAXITARY  SURVEY,  a  survey  made  by  a  health  officer  or  a  sanitary  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a  locality,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  or  eiiher,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  proper  remedies,  if  any  are  required. 
When  a  cilj'  or  a  district  has  been,  or  is,  affected  by  an  enidemic  or  an  epidemic  disease 
several  important  questions  maybe  settled  by  a  survey  by  a  civil  engineer  combined 
with  an  inspection.  See  SA^'iTAity  Sciekce,  Health  [ante),  Health,  Mukicipal 
Bo.A^RDS  OF,  and  Hygieke. 

SAX  JACINTO,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas;  boimded  on  the  n.e.  bj'  the  Trinity  river; 
drained  by  the  branches  of  the  San  Jacinto  river;  about  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,6,186 — 
3,381  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  corn  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Cold  Spring. 

SAN  JACINTO,  Battle  of,  near  San  Jacinto  bay,  Texas,  April  21,  1836,  between 
the  Texan  troops.  7()0  in  number,  under  gen.  Houston,  and  about  1500  Mexicans,  under 
Santa  Anna.  Harrisburg,  then  the  capital,  was  burned  by  the  Mexicans  on  the  night  of 
the  18lh.  Houston  was  marching  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  Mexicans  with  a  view  to 
get  control  of  the  ferry  over  the  San  Jacinto.  Santa  Auiia,  endeavoring  to  cut  off 
Houston's  retreat,  cameup  to  the  bay  about  the  same  time  with  him.  The  opposing 
forces  took  up  positions  about  one  mile  apart,  and  Houston,  relying  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  ground,  resolved  to  fight.  After  some  preliminary  skirmishing  on  the  20th,  the  battle 
took  place  on  the  21st.  It  was  hardly  more  than  a  sharp  charge  by  the  Texans,  who 
rushed  on  with  the  cry  "Remember  the  Alamo."  Santa  Anna  lied,  but  was  afterward 
captured.  He  was  released  on  parole  on  condition  to  do  his  best  to  insure  the  recognition 
of  Texan  indepetzdence.     The  Texan  loss  was  only  8  killed  and  25  wounded. 

SANJAK,  a  Turkish  word  signifying  "a  standard,"  is  employed  to  denote  a  sub- 
divi-^iou  of  an  cyalet  (q.v.),  because  the  ruler  of  such  a  subdivision,  called  sanjak-beg.  is 
entitled  to  carry  in  war  a  standard  of  one  horse-tail.  The  sanjak  is  frequently  called  a 
lipn,  and  its  ruler  a  mirmiram. 

SANJAK  SHESIF.     See  Flag  of  the  Prophet. 

SAN  JOAQUIN',  a  river  of  California,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  runs  first 
s.w.  to  its  junction  with  the  outlet  of  lake  Tulare,  thence  n.w.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Sacramento  river,  50  m.  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  receives  numerous  branches 
from  both  the  coast  range  of  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Entire  length,  350  m., 
for  oidy  a  small  portion  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

SAN  JOAQUIN',  a  co.  in  central  California;  drained  by  the  S;m  Joaquin  river  and 
by  the  Calaveras  and  other  of  its  brandies;  traversed  by  the  Central  Pacific,  the 
Stockton  and  Visalia,  and  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  railroads;  1,452  sq.m.:  pop. 
'80,  24,3.54 — 17,187  of  American  birth,  1,984  Chinese.  The  surface  is  not  rugged, 
though  the  county  lies  between  the  Coast  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges;  there  is  much  marsh 
laud  in  the  n.  w.     Co.  seat,  Stockton, 


SANJO  SANEYOSIII,  the  present  premier  of  Japan,  1).  in  Kioto,  1836,  of  one  of 
the  most  illudlrious  families  in  the  Kugc,  or  court  nobiiily.  For  !<ym])alhizliig  too 
strongly  willi  the  attempts  to  restore  the  milcado  to  his  aiu^ieiit  power  lie  anil  six  other 
jiohics  Avere  huiished  from  Kioto,  ISO!),  to  Choshiu  ami  deprived  of  their  honors  and 
titles  by  the  Tycoon's  ministers  resident  in  Kioto.  Tiiese  six  nobles  Avere  restored  to 
lionor  and  olhce  after  the  palace  revolution  and  coup  d'etat  of  Jan.  3,  lb()8,  and  Sanjo 
Saueyoshi  was  made  an  active  member  of  the  new  government.  In  1871,  by  a  decree  of 
tlic  mikado,  he  was  made  <?rtijV)  (Afi^V/i  (the  great  minister  of  the  great  governmunt)  or 
])remier,  and  still  (July,  18S0,)  holds  this  supreme  ollice,  the  highest  to  which  a  subject 
in  Japan  can  attain,  lie,  with  Iwakura  and  the  other  duijin,  form  t!ie  triumvirate  that 
represents  tlie  conservative  force  of  the  imperial  court,  as  modifying  the  active  tendencies 
of  the  departmental  misiistors.  The  ollice  of  dai  jo  daijin  is  of  very  ancient  foundation, 
antedating  probably  the  6th  century. 

SAN  JOSE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad,  and  the  terminus  of  the  San  Jose  branch  of  the  Central  Pacilic;  on  the  Gauda- 
loupe  river,  48  m.  s.e.  of  San  Francisco  bay;  pop.  '80,  12,567.  The  city  is  situated  on  a 
plateau  between,  and  extending  beyond,  the  Gaudaloupe  and  Coyote  rivers,  ■which  aie 
\^  m.  apart.  The  climate  is  dry  and  even.  It  has  wide  and  regular  streets;  is  lighted 
with  gas;  su]>piied  with  water  from  artesian  wells,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  gardens. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  court-house,  state  normal  school,  jail,  and  two 
markets.  It  has  three  parks  of  2,  8,  and  10  acres,  and  there  is  one  of  41)0  acres,  7  ni. 
distant  in  Penitencia  canon,  containing  mineral  springs  and  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery,  a  magniticent  avenue,  whicli  cost  $30,000,  and  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  leads 
to  it.  It  contains  the  college  of  Notre  Dame  for  girls,  a  large  opera  house,  a  library 
association,  a  business  college,  churches,  and  numerous  manufactories.  It  was  settled 
by  Spaniards  about  1800,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  the  first  legislature  of 
California  was  held  there  iu  1849-50.     Slight  earthquake  shocks  are  sometimes  felt. 

SAN  JOSE,  or  San  Jose  Del  Ixtp:rioii,  the  capital  of  Costa  Ilica,  Central  America, 
on  the  river  ('arthago,  and  15  m.  Av.n.w.  of  the  remains  of  the  town  of  that  name,  which 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  coimtry.  It  stands  on  a  tableJand  4,500  feet  above  sea- 
level,  contains  a  number  of  important  institutions  (including  a  universitj-),  and  carries 
on  an  active  trade.  Its  port  is  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  gulf  of  Nicoyas,  60  m.  west.  In 
1873-74,  139  vessels,  of  136,301  tons,  entered,  and  134  vessels,  of  136,180  tons,  cleared 
Punta  Arenas.     Pop.  of  San  Jose,  25,000. 

SAN  JUAN',  a  co.  in  n.e.  Washington  territory,  comprising  the  islands  of  San  Juan, 
Orcas,  Lopez,  Blakely,  Decatur,  Shaw,  Waldron,  Henry,  Spiedan,  Stuart,  and  Sucia, 
with  a  few  islets,  all  in  Puget  sound,  between  Vancouver  island  and  the  main-land; 
about  200  sq.m. ;  San  Juan  and  Orcas  islands  about  60  sq.m.  each;  Lopez  30.  These 
islands  previous  to  the  San  Juan  boundary  dispute  (q.v.)  were  part  of  Whatcom  co.,  but 
in  1873  were  made  into  a  new  county.  They  are  rugged  and  heavily  wooded,  but  there 
is  some  prairie  land.     Coal  and  limestone  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Friday  Harbor. 

SAN  JUA.N  BOUND APtY  QUESTION  arose  under  the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  boundary,  whicli 
was  made  by  the  treaty  the  49th  parallel  as  a  line  to  "  the  middle  of  the  channel  wl-.ich 
separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver  Lsland,  and  thence  southerly  through  the  mid- 
dle of  said  channel  and  of  Fuca  straits,  to  the  Pacific  ocean."  Afterw^ard  a  difference 
of  opinion  arose  between  the  two  countries  as  to  what  ' '  channel  "  was  meant ;  the  United 
States  maintaining  that  it  was  the  canal  de  Haro,  and  Great  Britain  that  it  was 
Rosario  strait,  so  that  it  remained  unsettled  to  which  government  Washington  sound 
and  the  islands  in  it  belonged.  An  amicable  arrangement  was  effected  in  1859,  by  which 
the  two  governments  jointly  .occupied  the  island,  the  United  States  having  a  garrison  in 
the  s.  and  Great  Britain  iu  tlie  north.  The  treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  art.  34,  referred 
the  controversy  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  decided  for  the  United  Slates  in  1872. 
The  Britisii  garrison  left  in  November. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LA  FRONTE'RA,  a  t.  of  the  Argentine  republic,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  sam('  name  in  tin;  extreme  w.  of  tlie  repulilic.  The  town,  660  m.  n.w. 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  a  river,  also  called  San  Juan  de  la 
Frontera,  which  rises  in  the  Andes,  and  falls  into  the  large  salt  lake  of  Gnanacache. 
Tlie  province  is  as  y(!t  only  very  partially 'settled,  but  exports  considerable  (]uantitics  of 
fruits  and  wine.  The  chief  seat  of  trade  is  this  town,  which  has  a  pop.  of  20,000,  almost 
one-third  of  that  of  the  whole  i)r<)vince. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  POR  TO  RICO.     See  Puerto  Rico. 

SAN  JUAN  RIVER,  a  vivvx  of  Nicaragua  the  sole  outlet  of  lake  Nicaragua.  After 
leaving  the  s.e.  end  of  the  lake,  it  flows  in  a  s.e.  course  for  120  m.  and  empties  into  the 
Atlantic.  Its  delta  is  large  and  tliere  are  three  channels,  the  Taura,  San  Juan,  and 
Colorado.  The  last  is  the  only  one  easily  navigable,  but  lies  williin  the  limits  of  Costa 
Rica.  The  town  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown,  lies  near  the  San  Juan  channel, 
but  its  harbor  has  in  large  part  been  filled  with  sand  and  is  now  diflicult  of  access.  The 
river  has  a  number  of  branches  of  which  the  San  Carlos  and  Sarapiqui  are  the  largest. 
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There  are  five  sets  of  rapirls  rsndering  navigation  impossible.  The  San  Juan  is  part  of 
the  proposed  Nicaragua  route  for  the  interoccanic  canal  and  has  several  times  been  sur- 
veyed with  a  view  to  its  use  for  that  purpose. 

S'ANKARA,  or  S'ankaraciiakya,  i.e.,  the  dchdri/n.  or  spiritual  teacher,  S'ankara. 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  theologians  of  India.  His  date,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  celebrities  of  that  country,  is  unknown.  Tradition  places  him  about  200  B.C., 
but  H.  H.  Wilson  as.signs  him,  with  more  probability,  to  the  8ili  or  9th  c.  after  Christ. 
With  regard  to  his  place  of  birth  and  to  his  caste,  most  accounts  agree  in  making  him  a 
-naiive  of  Kerala  or  JMalabar,  and  a  membor  of  the  caste  of  the  Namburi  Brahmans.  In 
Malabar,  he  is  said  to  have  divided  tlie  four  original  castes  into  seventy-two,  or  eighteen 
subdivisions  each.  All  accounts  represent  him  as  liaving  led  an  erratic  life,  and  engaged 
in  successful  controversies  with  other  sects.  In  tlie  course  of  his  career,  he  founded  the 
sects  of  the  Das' numi-Dan'd  ins  (see  S'aivas).  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  repaired 
to  Cashmere;  and  tiually  to  Kedarnath,  in  the  Himalayas,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  32.  His  principal  works,  which  are  of  considerable  merit,  aTid  exeicised  a  great 
influence  on  the  religious  history  of  India,  are  his  commentary  on  the  Veddnta  (q.v.) 
Sutras,  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Bliaga  imdgitd  and  the  principal  Upaniahads  (q.v.). 
His  learning  and  personal  eminence  were  so  great  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  god  Siva,  and  was  fabled  to  have  worked  several  astounding 
miracles.  One  of  these  was  his  animating  the  dead  body  of  a  king  Amaru,  in  order  to 
become  temporarily  the  husband  of  the  latter's  widow,  so  as  to  be  able  to  argue  with  the 
wife  of  a  Brahmau  mandana  upon  the  topic  of  sensual  enjoyments — the  onl}'  topic  on 
which  he  had  remained  ignorant,  as  he  had  always  led  the  life  of  a  brahmacharin,  or 
bachelor  student.  A  number  of  works  are  current  in  the  s.  of  India  relating  to  his  life; 
among  these,  the  Sankava-dig-vijayd,  or  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  S'ankara,  com 
posed  by  Anandagiri,  one  of  his  disciples,  is  the  most  important. — See  H.  H.  Wilson, 
A  Sketch  of  tlie  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus;  works,  vol.  i.  (edited  by  Dr.  li.  Host,  1862), 
pp.  197,  if. ;  and  Cavelly  Venkata  Ramaswami,  Biographical  Sketclies  of  Beccaii  Poets 
(Bombay,  1847). 

SAIiEHYA  (from  the  Sanskrit  sankhyd,  synthetic  reasoning)  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  great  systems  of  orthodox  Hindu  philosophy.  See  Sanskrit  Literature.  It 
consists  of  two  divisions — the  Sankhya,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Yoga  (q.v.);  and 
like  the  other  systems  (see  Mimansa  and  Nyaya),  it  professes  to  teach  the  means  by 
which  eternal  beatitude,  or  the  complete  and  perpetual  exemption  from  every  sort  of  ill, 
may  be  attained.  This  means  is  tlie  discriminative  acquaintance  with  tattwa,  or  the 
true  principles  of  all  existence,  and  such  principles  are,  according  to  the  Sankhya  sys- 
tem, the  following  twenty-five:  (1),  Prakr'iti  or  Fradhdna,  substance  or  nature;  it  is  the 
universal  and  material  cause;  eternnl,  undiscrete,  inferable  from  its  effects;  productive, 
but  unproduced.  Its  first  production  is  (2)  Mahat  (lit.  the  great),  or  Buddhi  (lit.  intellect), 
or  the  intellectual  principle,  which  appertains  to  individual  beings.  From  it  devolves 
(3)  Ahajikdra  (lit.  the  assertion  of  "I"),  the  function  of  which  consists  in  referring  the 
objects  of  the  w6rld  in  one's-self.  It  produces  (4-8)  five  tanmdtrd,  or  subtle  elements, 
which  themselves  are  productive  of  the  five  gross  elements  (see  20-24).  Aliankara 
further  produces  (9-13)  five  instruments  of  sensation — viz.,  the  eye,  the  ear.  the  nose, 
the  tongue,  and  the  skin;  (14-18),  five  instruments  of  action — viz.,  the  organ  of  speech, 
the  hands,  the  feet,  the  excretory  termination  of  the  intestines,  and  the  organ  of  genera- 
tion; lastly  (19),  vianas,  or  the  organ  of  volition  and  imagination.  Tlie  five  subtle 
elements  (see  4-8)  produce  (20-24)  the  five  gross  elements — viz.,  dkds'a,  space  or  ether, 
which  has  the  property  of  audibleness,  is  the  vehicle  of  sound,  and  is  derived  from  the 
»onorous  tanmatra;  air,  which  has  the  properties  of  audibleness  and  tangibility,  is  sensi- 
ble to  hearing  and  touch,  and  is  derived  from  the  aerial  tanmatra;  fire,  which  has  the 
properties  of  audiljleness,  tangibility,  and  color,  is  sensible  of  hearing,  touch,  and  sight, 
and  is  derived  from  the  igneous  tanmatra;  water,  which  has  the  properties  of  audible- 
ness, tangibilitj^  color,  and  savor,  is  sensible  to  hearing,  touch,  sight,  and  taste,  and  is 
derived  from  the  aqueous  tanmatra;  lastly,  earth,  which  unites  the  properties  of  audible- 
ness. tangibility,  color,  savor,  and  odor,  is  sensible  to  hearing,  touch,  sight,  taste,  and 
smell,  and  is  derived  from  the  terrene  tanmatra.  The  25th  principle  is  pv-usha,  or  soul. 
It  is  neither  produced  nor  productive;  it  is  multitudinous,  individual,  sensitive,  eternal, 
unalterable,  and  immaterial.  The  union  of  soul  and  nature  takes  place  for  the  contem- 
plation of  nature,  and  for  abstraction  from  it,  "as  the  halt  and  the  blind  join  for  con- 
veyance and  for  guidance,  the  one  bearing  and  directed,  the  other  borne  and  directing." 
From  their  unioii^,  creation  is  effected.  The  soul's  wish  is  fruition  or  liberation.  In 
order  to  become  fit  for  fruition,  the  soul  is  in  the  first  place  invested  with  a  linga-sartra, 
or  sukshina-s'arira,  a  subtle  body,  which  is  composed  of  buddhi  (2),  ahandra  (?>),  the  five 
tanmdtrds  (4-8),  and  the  eleven  instruments  of  sensation,  action,  and  volition  (9-19). 
This  subtle  body  is  affected  by  sentiments,  but  being  too  subtle  to  be  capable  of  enjoy- 
ment, it  becomes  invested  with  a  grosser  body,  which  is  composed  of  the  five  gross  ele- 
ments (20-24),  or,  according  to  some,  of  four,  excluding  dkds'a,  or,  according  fo  others, 
of  one  alone — viz.,  earth.  The  grosser  body,  propagated  by  generation,  perishes;  the 
subtle  frame,  however,  transmigrates  through  successive  bodies,  "as  a  mimic  shifts  his 
disguises  to  represent  various  characters."     Some  assume,  besides,  that  between  these 
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two  llu'ie  is  inlermcHliAtelj'.iPorporeal  fnune,  composed  of  the  five  elements,  but  tenuous, 
or  roliiu'd,  tlie  so  called  (iiiutJil'/id/ia  s'drira. 

('real ion.  rcsuliiiig  Iroiu  the  union  of  pnikr'iti  (i)  and  piiruslia  (25),  is  material,  or 
consisting  of  souls  invcslcd  with  gross  bodies,  and  iittellcctudl,  or  consisting  of  the  affec- 
tions of  intellect,  its  sentiments  or  faculties.  Materud  creation  comprises  eight  orders  of 
superior  beings — goils,  demi-gods,  and  demons;  five  of  inferior  beings — quadrupeds,' 
birds,  reptiles,  fislies,  and  insects;  besides  vegetable  and  inorganic  substances;  and  man, 
who  forms  a  class  apart.  This  material  creation  is  again  distributed  into  three  classes: 
3  at  oiS('JtiC((,  or  goodness,  comprising  tlie  higher  gods,  with  virtue  prevailing  in  it,  but 
r  ausient;  th-Ai  ol  tdinan,  or  darliness,  where  foulness  or  passion  predominates;  it  com- 
). rises  dunons  and  inferior  beings;  and  between  these,  that  of  nijtttt,  or  impurity  (lit.:, 
colored  eomlition),  the  human  world,  where  passion  together  with  misery  prevails.' 
Tliroughout  these  worlds,  soul  exjK'riences  pain,  arising  from  deatli  and  transmigration, 
until  ii  is  finally  liberated  from  its  union  with  person.  Intelkdiuxl  cr6'«//t>«.  comprises 
tliose  alfcclions  which  obstruct,  disable,  content,  or  perfect,  the  understanding;  these 
amount  to  fifty.  Obdructious  of  intellect  are  error,  conceit,  passion,  hatred,  fear, 
.'severally  subdivided  into  63  species.  Disability  of  intellect  arises  from  defect  or  injury 
of  organs,  such  as  deafness,  blindness,  etc.,  and  from  the  contraries  of  the  two  ne.\t 
classes;  making  a  total  of  28  species.  Content  is  either  internal  or  external — the  one 
fourfoKl,  the  other  fivefold.  Internal  content  concerns  nature,  proximate  cause,  time, 
and  luck;  external  content  relates  to  abstinence  from  enjoyment  upon  temporal  motives 
— viz.,  aversion  to  the  trouble  of  acquisition,  or  to  that  of  preservation,  and  reluctance 
to  incur  loss  consequent  on  use,  or  evil  attending  on  fruition,  or  ofi:ense  of  hurting 
objects  by  the  enjoyment  of  them.  The  perfecting  of  intellect  comprises  eight  species; 
it  is  direct,  as  ineveuting  the  three  kinds  of  pain;  or  indirect,  such  as  reasoning,  oral 
instruction,  amicable  intercourse,  etc. 

Besides  the  25  principles,  the  Sankhya  also  teaches  that  nature  has  three  essential 
gtin'as,  or  qualities — viz.,  satttca,  the  quality  of  goodness  or  purity;  raja.i  (lit.  colored- 
uess),  the  quality  of  passion;  and  iamas,  the  quality  of  sin  or  darkness;  and  it  classifies 
accordingly  material  and  intellectual  creation.  Thus,  four  properties  of  intellect  par- 
take of  goodness  or  purity — viz.,  virtue,  knowledge,  dispassionateness,  and  power;  and 
four,  the  reverse  of  the  former,  partake  of  sin  or  darkness — viz.,  sin,  error,  incontin 
ency,  and  powerlessness.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  by  power  the  Sankhya  understands 
^ eight  faculties — viz.,  that  of  shrinking  into  a  minute  form,  to  which  everything  is  per- 
vious; of  enlarging  to  a  gigantic  body;  of  assuming  extreme  levity;  of  possessing 
unlimited  reach  of  organs;  of  irresistible  will;  dominion  over  all  beings,  animate  or 
inanimate;  the  faculty  of  changing  the  course  of  nature;  and  the  ability  to  accomplish 
everj'thing  desired.  The  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  hence  the  true  doctrine,  is, 
according  to  the  Sankhya,  obtained  by  three  kinds  of  evidence — viz.,  perception, 
inference,  and  right  aflirmation,  which  some  understood  to  mean  the  revelation  of  the 
Veda  and  authoritative  tradition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary  that  the  Sankhya  proper  does  not  teach 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  by  whom  nature  and  soul  were  created,  and  b}-  whom 
the  world  is  ruled.  It  was  therefore  accused  by  its  opponents  of  being  atheistical,  or 
as  denying  the  existence  of  a  creator;  and  it  is  the  special  object  of  the  Yofja  system  to 
remove  this  reproach,  by  asserting  his  existence,  and  defining  his  essence  (see  Yoga).  The 
truth  however,  is,  that  the  Sankhya  proper  merely  maintains  that  there  is  no  proof  for 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being;  and  the  passages  quoted  by  the  opponents  to  show  tiiat 
the  founder  of  the  Sankhya  denied  I'n'icara,  or  a  supreme  God.  are  quite  compatilile  with 
the  view  that  he  confined  his  teaching  to  those  tatiwas  or  principles  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, were  capable  of  demonstration.  N"or  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  founder  of  the 
orthfidox  Yoga  would  have  propounded  his  system  as  supplementary  to  that  of  the 
Sankhya  proper,  had  there  been  that  incompatible  antagonism  l)etween  them  which  must 
separate  an  atheistical  from  a  theistical  philosophy.  The  Sankhya  system  underwent  a 
mythological  development  in  the  Puran'as  (q.v.),  in  the  most  important  of  wliich  it  is 
followed  as  the  basis  of  their  cosmogony.  Thus,  Praia-' Hi,  or  nature,  is  identiticd  by 
them  with  Mui/d.  or  the  energy  of  Brahma;  and  the  Matsya-Puran'a  afllrms  that  Bt(ddhi, 
or  Maliat,  the  intellectual  principle,  through  tiie  three  qualities,  goodness,  jiassion,  and 
sin.  "bi'ing  one  form,  becomes  the  three  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva."  The  most 
important  development,  however,  of  the  Sankhya  is  that  by  the  Buddhistic  doctrine, 
wliich  is  mainly  based  on  it.  The  Sankhya  system  is  i)robably  the  oldest  of  the 
IJindu  systems  of  philosophy;  for  its  chief  principles  are,  with  more  or  less  detail, 
already  contained  in  the  chief  Upanishads  (see  Veda);  but  whether  the  form  in  which 
it  has"  come  down  to  us,  and  in  which  it  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  Sankhya,  is  also 
older  than  tliat  in  which  the  other  systems  are  preserved,  is  a  ([uestion  as  yet  not 
solved  by  Sanskrit  philology.  That  this  form,  however,  is  not  the  oldest  one  is  borne 
out.  for  instance.  Iiy  the  ditferences  which  exist  between  the  Sankhya  doctrine  of  the 
Upanishads  and  the  doctrine  propounded  in  the  first  book  of  the  institutes  of  Manu  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  actual  Sankhya  on  the  other. 

The  reputed  founder  of  the  actual  Sankhya  is  Kapila  (lit.  tawny),  who  is  asserted  to 
have  been  a  son  of  Brahma,  or,  as  others  prefer,  an  incarnation  of  Vishn'u.  He  taught 
bis  system  in  Siitras  (q.v.),  which,  distributed  in  six  lectures,  bear  the  name  of  Sdnk/tya- 
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Pi'avachana.  The  oldest  commentary  on  tliis  work  is  that  by  Aniruddha;  another,  is 
that  by  Vijndnabldkshu.  Tlie  best  summary  of  the  Sankliya  doctrine  is  given  by  I's'wura 
Kr'ishn'a,  in  his  Sankhya-Knrika,  edited  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  with  a  triinslatiou  of  the  text 
by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  and  a  translation  of  the  commentary  of  Gaud'apada  by  himself 
(Oxford,  1837).  For  the  various  theories  concerning  the  word  Sankhya,  and  the  founder 
of  the  system  Kapila,  and  for  the  literature  relating-  to  it,  see  the  elaborate  and  excellent 
preface  by  Fitzudward  Hall  to  his  edition  of  the  SiUikhya-Pravacliana,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Vijuana-bhikshu,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Iiidica  (Calcutta,  185G);  and  see  also  his 
valuabfe  Contribution  toward  an  Index  to  the  Bibliography  of  the  Indian  Philosophicul 
Systems  (Calcutta,  1859).  Amongst  essays  on  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  the  most  reliable 
still  remains  that  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  reprinted  from  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  society,  in  his  MiisceUaneous  Essayn  (London,  1837),  vol.  i.  p.  227,  ff. 

SANKEY,  Ira  David,  b.  Peun.,  1840;  was  engaged  in  business  at  New  Castle, 
Penn.,  1855-71 ;  afterward  became  associated  with  Dwight  L.  Moody  in  revival  work 
at  Chicago;  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  were  instrumental  in  producing  great  religious 
awakenings  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  London,  and  other  cities,  1873-75;  and 
since  then  in  various  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  In  these  labors  Mr.  Sankey 
has  had  siiecial  charge  of  the  devotional  singing  in  which  he  is  eminently  efficient. 

SAN  LU'CAE  DE  BAERAME'DA,  a  sea-port  of  Andalusia,  in  the  modern  province  of 
Cadiz,  and  18  m.  n.  uf  the  port  of  that  name,  stands  on  a  sand\%  undulating  tract  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  a  dull,  decaying 
place,  and  is  notable  chiefly  as  the  mart  whence  inferior  and  adulterated  vintages  are 
exported  to  England  as  sherries.     Pop.  16,000. 

SAN  LUIS,  a  province  in  central  Argentine  Republic;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Rioja, 
on  the  e.  by  Cordova  and  Rio  Colorado,  on  the  s.  by  Rio  Colorado,  and  on  the  w.  by 
Meiidoza  and  San  Juan;  drained  by  the  Rio  Quinto;  about  20,000  sq.m.;  pop.  about 
55,000.  The  surface  is  even  in  the  s.  with  good  pasture  land;  mountainous  in  the  north. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  fruits,  wines,  and  cattle.  Gold,  cop- 
per, and  salt  are  found.     Hides,  skins,  and  wool  are  exported.     Capital,  San  Luis. 

SAN  LTJ  IS  PE  LA  PUN  TA,  the  chief  t.  of  the  province  of  San  Luis  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  is  situated  445  m.  w.n.w.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
large  salt  lake  of  Bevodero.  San  Luis  de  la  Punta  has  some  trade  in  horses,  hides,  and 
furs.     Pop.  al)ove  5,000. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  a  co.  in  s.w.  California,  bounded  by  the  Coast  range  on  the  e., 
the  Pacific  on  the  w. ,  and  the  Santa  Maria  on  the  s.;  drained  also  by  the  Salinas  river; 
about  3,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,142 — 7,179  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous but  in  great  part  fertile;  wheat,  corn,  barley,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  the 
staples.     Gold,  silver,  and  coal  are  found.     Co.  seat,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI',  a  state  in  e.  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  Nuevo  Leon,  on 
the  e.  by  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  s.  by  Queretaro  and  Guanajuato,  and  on 
the  w.  by  Zacatecas;  drained  by  the  Tampicoand  Santander  rivers;  about  27,500  sq.m. ; 
pop.  about  525,000.  The  surface  except  in  the  s.e.  is  mountainous  or  hilly.  The  plains 
are  fertile,  and  there  is  much  good  pasture  land  among  the  mountains.  There  are  valu- 
ble  copper  mmes.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  barley,  wheat,  and  cattle.  There 
are  manufactures  of  leather,  metal  wares,  cottons,  woolens,  etc.  Capital,  San  Luis 
Potosi'. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSr,  a  considerable  t.  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
stands  near  the  source  of  the  river  Tampico,  and  200  m.  w.  of  the  port  of  that  name  on 
the  Mexican  gulf.  It  stands  on  a  plateau  6,350  ft.  above  sea  level,  is  well  built,  con- 
taining many  handsome  edifices,  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens. 
Its  markets  are  well  supplied,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  Shoes,  hats,  and  hardware  are  the  chief  manufactures,  and  woven  fabrics 
and  liquors  are  imported  from  Tampico.     Pop.  33,600. 

SAN  MARCO  IN  LA'MIS,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia,  18  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Foggia.     It  has  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  silk.     Pop.  above  15,000. 

SAN  MAUI  NO,  or  Making,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  limited  republican  states 
of  Europe,  consists  of  a  craggy  mountain  2,200  ft.  in  height,  situated  amidst  the  lesser 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  and  encircled  by  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  the  Pontifical 
Stales.  It  possesses  a  total  area  of  21  m.,  and  comprises  a  t.  of  the  same  name,  and 
several  villages  in  the  adjacent  territory.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but,  owing  to  its  expo- 
sure, high  winds  and  frequent  rains  prevail.  The  town  of  Marino  is  built  on  a  slope  of 
the  mountain;  it  is  accessible  only  by  one  road,  and  is  protected  by  vralls  and  towers;  it 
contains  several  squares  and  streets,  rudely  paved,  and  various  public  buildings,  includ- 
ing seven  churches,  a  town-hall,  a  theater,  the  governor's  palace,  convents,  museums, 
and  hospitals.  The  inhabitants,  who  numbered,  in  1874,  7,816,  are  noted  for  their  hos- 
pitality, sobriety,  industry,  and  general  morality.  They  are  sensitively  jealous  of  their 
rights,  and  cling  with  tenacity  to  their  territorial  and  legislative  independence.  Their 
chief  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce  and  cattle. 

The  early  history  of  the  republic  is  very  obscure.    During  the  mediaival  wars  of  Italy, 
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Marino  had  its  pigmy  feuds  and  factions,  -wliicli  seem  to  have  been  none  tlic  less  enven- 
oiiu'd  from  the  lU'ttiiic'ss  of  tlio  arena  in  wliicli  tiicy  were  enacted.  In  17-10  the  demo- 
cratii-al  form  of  govcrmnont  was  securely  guaranteed  against  tinthcr  assault.  Tlie  rights 
of  tills  miniature  state  were  scrupulously  respected  by  Napoleon  during  his  Italian  cam- 
paign. Tlie  government,  designated  the  sovereign  grand  eonneii  {ijaientle  consiglio 
jmnrijU'),  is  composed  of  60  members,  of  whom  one  tliird  are  nobles.  From  this  numlKT 
are  selected  the  smaller  "council  of  twelve  "(two-thirds  from  the  town  and  the  rest  from 
the  country),  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jurisconsult,  decide  in  ^piestions  of  the  2(1 
anil  od  instance.  The  represenlatives  of  the  stale  ai'e  ternu'd  capuiius-rcgenl  (cujiUanl 
regfjenti).  Tiny  are  chosen,  the  one  from  the  party  of  the  nobles,  the  otlier  from  the 
bourgeoisie.  Thej'  each  hold  oilice  only  for  six  mouths.  The  army,  or  rather  the  mili- 
tia of  tlic  republic,  numbers  950  men. 

SAN  MARTIN,  Jose  dk,  1778-1850;  b.  Yapeyu;  received  a  military  education  in 
Spain,  served  at  Haylen  as  col.  ui  the  Spanisli  army.  He  organized  the  Aigeutine  forces 
iu  the  war  of  indeiiendenci?  in  Soutli  America,  and  was  commander  in  chief,  1814,  of  the 
expedition  to  ujiper  Peru  against  the  viceroy  of  Linui.  lie  raised  an  armj'  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cuyo,  and  crossing  the  Chilian  Andes  defeated  Osorio  in  the  battle  of  C'haeabuco 
1817.  He  was  olfered  Llie  presidency  of  C'hili,  but  declined  it;  and  meeting  the  Span- 
iards again  at  Maypu  defeated  them,  and  secured  Chilian  independence.  In  1820 
accompanied  by  Bernard  O'lliggins,  president  of  C'hili,  he  made  a  triumphal  entrance  into 
Ijima,  and  in  1831  declared  Peru  independent  and  himself  protector.  In  1822,  compelled 
to  resign  his  office,  he  retired  to  private  life,  residing  in  England,  France,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

SAN  MATE'O,  a  co.  in  w.  California,  having  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  n.,  the 
Pacific  ocean  on  the  w. ;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,669 — 5, loo  of  American  bulh,  637 
colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Southern  Paeitic  railroad.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  rising 
iy.to  mountains  3,000  ft.  high  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  redwood,  the  hitler  used 
largely  for  building  purposes.  The  climate  is  warm  and  mild.  Its  towns  have  as  resi- 
dents many  merchants  of  San  Francisco  who  reside  in  the  country.  The  soil  is  verj' 
fertile,  producing  vegetables  of  remarkable  size,  dairy  products,  and  grain.  It  contains 
valuable  mineral  springs;  and  has  manufactures  of  flour,  leather,  and  lumber.  Co.  seat, 
Redwood  CMty. 

SAN  MATE'O,  a  t.  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  iu  the  department  of  Cumana,  and 
iSO  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name.     Pop.  7,000. 

SAN  MIGUEL',  a  co.  in  e.  New  Mexico,  adjoining  Te.xas;  drained  by  the  Rio  Pecos 
atui  Canadian  rivers;  about  10,800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  16"058.  The  surface  "is  mountainous 
in  the  n.w.,  but  productive  elsewhere;  wheat,  corn,  liay,  w^ool,  and  dairy  products  are 
tlie  staples;  cattle-grazing  is  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  several  flouring  and  saw 
mills.     Co.  seat,  Las  Vegas. 

SAN  MIGUEL',  a  t.  of  Central  America,  in  San  Salvador,  and  about  80  m.  e.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  said  to  be  the  chief  trading  town  in  Central  America.  At  its 
anniial  fair  of  La  Paz,  15,000  strangers  assemble,  and  business  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,- 
000  is  transacted.  About  five  m.  w.  of  San  Miguel  is  a  volcano,  6,680  ft.  high,  which 
was  iu  a  state  of  eruption  in  1848,  and  again  in  1855.     Ordinary  pop.  10,000. 

SAN  MIGUEL',  Evariste,  Due  de, ^1780-1 862;  b.  Gijon,  Spain.  In  1808  he  joined 
in  the  movement  against  the  French,  became  a  lieut.col.  in  the  army,  and  later  a  dele- 
gate to  the  cortes.  In  1820  he  joined  in  Riego's  expedition  to  Andalusia.  He  was 
exiled  1821,  but  recalled  the  following  j'ear  and  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  After 
the  French  intervention  of  1823  he  was  again  exiled,  but  returned  to  Spain  in  1834 
and  again  became  a  member  of  the  cortes.  In  1854  he  was  president  of  the  Madrid 
junta,  and  later  minister  of  war  and  field-marshal. 

SAN  MINIA'TO,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  and  21  m.  w.s.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  San  ]\Iiniato  is  a  fine  old  episcopal  city,  adorned  with  many  monu- 
ments, and  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Florentine  republic.     Pop.  2,785. 

SANNAZARO,  J.vcoro,  a  distinguished  Italian  poet  of  Spanish  descent,  Avas  b.  at  Naples 
July  28,  1458.  Love  for  a  young  lady  called  Cannosina  Bonifacia,  whom  he  has  cele- 
brated under  the  names  of  Ilarmosine  and  Filli,  was  what  developed  his  poetical  faculty. 
The  lady  being  insensible  to  his  passion,  he  sought  to  forget  her  in  travel.  It  was  dur- 
ing his  al)sence  that  he  composed  tiie  Arcadia,  a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  of  which 
Tir.ibosehi,  the  historian  of  Italian  literature,  thus  speaks:  "The  elegance  of  the  style, 
the  propriety  and  the  choiceness  of  the  expressions,  the  dtserii)tions,  tlie  imagery — every- 
thing, in  fact,  is  fresh  and  original."  The  work  was  greatly  admired,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  century  went  through  60  editions.  It  has  given  its  author  the  re])utation  of  being 
an  Italian  classic.  Sannazaro,  after  liis  return  to  Italy;  was  invited  to  the  Neapolitan 
court,  and  composed  some  comedies  for  the  amusement  of  the  roj'al  family,  of  which 
only  one  has  been  preserved.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1530  or  1532.  His  other  produc- 
tions are  l^mftU  c  Cttiizoni,  Echrja'  VI.  (reckoned  by  some  his  most  perfect  performance); 
Eleijiarnm  Lihri  III.;  Dc  Morte  Chridi  ad  Mortales  Lamcntatin;  and  Dr  Partu  Virf/i'nM, 
Lihri  III.,  mostly  written  in  Latin  verse.  Sannazaro's  life  has  been  written  by  Crispo 
and  J.  A.  Volpi.     See  also  Tiraboschi's  Stoiia  della  Letterat.  Ital.  VII.  Part  iii. 
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SAN  NICAN  DEO  GAEGANICO,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  iu  the  province  of  Foggia.  26 
m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Foggia.  Pop.  8,1B6.  It  is  situated  on  mount  Gargano,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  towns  among  tliose  mountains  Tiie  lands  belonging  to  it  are 
very  fertile,  and  great  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  there.  It  trades  in  grain, 
"wool,  and  wine. 

SAN  NICOLAS,  or  S.\N  ISTicolao,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands  (q.v.),  and  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  the  gioup. 

SAN  PATRICIO,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  n.  of  Corpus  Chrlsti  bay, 
drained  by  the  Nueces  and  the  Aranhas  rivers;  about  565  sq.m.;  pop.  'yO,  1010—749  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  production  is  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Sau  Patricio. 

SAN  PETE,  a  co.  in  e.  Utah,  adjoining  Colorado;  drained  by  Green,  San  Pete,  and 
White  rivers:  about  6,800  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  6,786 — 3,890  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  traversed  in  the  w.  by  the  VVahsatch  mountains,  it  consists  in  the  e.  of  large  vallej's, 
and  is  heavil}-  timbered.  The  soil  in  the  e.  and  along  the  San  Pete  river  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Manti. 

SAN  EE  MO,  a  citj^  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Porto  Maurizio,  37  m.  e.n.e.  of  Nice. 
It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  fine 
cathedral,  the  Santuario  della  Guardia,  and  the  Santuario  dell'  Assunta  are  worthy  of 
notice,  the  last  having  four  handsome  pillars  of  alabaster.  The  palace  of  the  marquis 
Borrea  d'Olmo  contains  a  fine  picture  gallery.  There  is  a  seminary  for  priests,  besides 
a  college  and  man}^  schools  Its  little  harbor  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  oils  and  lemons. 
Nine  foreign  consuls  reside  in  the  town.  San  Rcmo  is  an  ancient  city,  and  obscure  in 
its  origin.  In  1170  it  was  self-governed,  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Genoese  against 
the  Pisans.  One  of  its  bisliops  afterward  sold  it  to  Genoa.  "  Saa  Remo  is  perhaps  the 
mildest  situation  on  all  the  Riviera.  Here  palms,  lemon,  and  orange  trees  grow  with 
the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm  almost  attains  maturity." — Mur- 
ray's Handbook.  In  recent  years  it  has  begun  to  be  resorted  to  by  English  visitors,  and 
Sbveral  new  and  excellent  hotels  have  been  erected.     Pop.  9,017. 

SAN  EOQUE,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modern  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  hay  of  Gibraltar, 
and  8  ra.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  living,  have  attracted  hither  many  foreign  families,  especially  English.  Pop. 
about  7,000. 

SAN  SABA,  a  co.  in  w.  Texas,  boimded  e.  and  n.  by  the  Colorado,  and  drained 
by  the  San  Saba  river;  980  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  '80,  5,325.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  covered 
"with  large  forests;  the  soil  is  partially  fertile.  The  main  productions  are  wheat,  sweet 
potatoes,  honey,  "n-ool,  molasses,  cattle,  and  swine.  It  contains  sulphur  springs.  Co. 
seat,  San  Saba. 

SAN  SALVADOE,  the  smallest,  though  the  second  in  point  of  population,  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  repuljlics  (see  America),  consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  stretching  along 
between  Honduras  and  the  Pacific,  and  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  e. 
by  Fonseca  bay,  which  separates  it  from  Nicaragua.  It  averages  180  m.  in  length,  by 
about  40  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  7.230  English  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  (according 
to  the  most  recent  estimate)  of  600,000,  or  83  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  northern  frontier  is 
formed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  Cordillera  chain,  and  parallel  to  this  range,  and 
between  it  and  the  Pacific  sea-board,  runs  another  range  of  mountains  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  country,  breaking  it  up  into  an  inland  valley,  and  a  long,  low,  rich  belt 
along  the  coast.  This  central  range  is  highly  volcanic  in  character,  and  has  16  volcanic 
peaks,  ranging  in  height  from  7,386  to  4,()00"^ft.  high.  Sau  Salvador  possesses  numerous 
lakes,  the  Targest  of  v^hich  is  Guija,  about  90  m.  in  circumference,  and  abounding  in 
fish.  The  greater  portion  of  the  interior  valley",  and  the  alluvial  strip  lying  along  the 
coast,  are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  agriculture  is  extensively  and  successfully  practiced, 
to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  pastoral  pursuits.  The  principal  agricultural  products 
are  indigo,  sugar,  and  maize,  cotton  also  being  successfully  cultivated  in  the  districts 
around  La  Libertad  and  the  bay  of  Jiquilisco.  The  coast  from  Acajutla  (30  m.  from  the 
western  frontier)  to  La  Libertad  is  known  as  the  Costa  del  Bulsumo,  or  Balsam  coast,  as 
in  the  woods  of  this  district  is  produced  the  famous  balsam  known  as  "  l)alsam  of  Peru," 
in  such  quantities  that  from  17,600  to  22,000  lbs.  av.  are  annually  exported.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  San  Salvador  is  not  great,  but  rich  veins  of  silver  are  found  at  Tabancd 
in  then.e.,  and  mines  of  iron  in  the  w.  near  Santa  Ana.  San  Salvador  has  consider- 
able export  trade  in  indigo  (which  is  known  in  trade  as  "indigo  of  Guatemala,"  and  is 
reckoned  the  finest  of  all)  and  sugar,  as  well  as  turpentine,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  spices. 
The  annual  value  of  exports  amounts  to  about  $3,200,000,  and  that  of  imports  to 
$2,000,000.  The  revenue  is  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000,  the  expenditure  being  a 
little  less.     The  debt  in  1875  was  $4,360,000. 

The  climate  of  San  Salvador  is  salubrious,  and  the  temperature  is  low-er  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  low  latitude  and  general  want  of  elevation  of  the  country. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Indians  and  mixed  races,  there  being 
aboiit  300.000  of  the  former,  and  about  190,000  of  the  latter,  There  are  about  9,000. 
•whites  (of  Spanish  origin),  and  1000  negroes.     Thtj  Indians  are  of  the  Aztec  race,  speak 
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the  Spanisli  laiit^uagc,  and  profess  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion  (the  one  established  by 
statute)  bill,  retain  many  of  tiieir  ohl  heallien  rites,  and  live  in  a  certain  degree  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  population.  They  have  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  gcnerall}'  exer- 
cise tlu'in  under  the  advice  of  the  government.  The  government  is  carried  on  by  a' 
president.  vice-j)residenl,  and  two  ministers,  one  for  foreign  affairs  and  finance,  and  the 
other  for  internal  business  and  war.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  an  upper 
one  of  13  senators,  and  a  lower  of  24  representatives.  Education  is  well  provided  for, 
every  village  of  50  inhabitants  bciuL^  bound  by  law  to  support  a  school,  and  there  is  a 
juuiversily  in  the  cai)ital,  San  Salvador  (q.v.),  which  is  well  endowed  by  the  state.  The 
standing  army  is  1,000  men. 

'  San  Salvador,  originally  called  Cnscatkui,  "  the  land  of  riches,"  is  said  to  have  been, 
previous  to  the  immigration  of  Europeans,  the  best  peopled  and  most  civilized  country 
in  America.  It  was  concjuered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
a  lieut.  of  Cortes,  and  under  the  S|)anisli  rule  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions 
of  the  Guatemalan  kingdom.  In  1821  it  threw  off  the  yoke  and  joined  the  Mexican  cou- 
federatioii,  from  whic;h,  however,  it  .seceded  in  1833.  The  several  trials  since  made  of  a 
union  among  the  Central  American  states  have  ended  in  the  dissolution  of  all  political 
connection;  and  San  Salvador  is  now  an  independent  republic.  In  1863  war  broke  out 
between  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  in  Avhich  Honduras  joined  the  former,  and 
Nicaragua  tiie  latter.  Tlie  result  was  the  defeat  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  president  from  the  country.  The  government  has  taken  active  measures  toward 
developing  the  resourc2S  of  the  country. 

SAN  SALVADOE,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  was  founded  in  1589, 
and  supplante'd  an  older  town  which  had  been  built  in  1538  by  a 'brother  of  Pedro  de 
Alvarado.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Union  of  Central  America  froni  1833  till  1839.  la 
1854  it  was  a  fine,  well-built  city,  adorned  with  numerous  splendid  buildings,  and  con- 
taining a  pop.  of  more  than  30,000,  but  on  the  night  of  April  16  it  was  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  about  100  lives  lost.  In  Jan.,  1855,  it  again  became 
the  seat  of  government,  and  its  pop.  is  now  above  30,000.  The  trade,  wliicli  equally 
suffered,  is  gradually  assuming  its  former  flourishing  condition,  and  is  carried  on  mostly 
through  the  port  of  La  Libertad,  which  is  about  five  miles  distant. 

SAN  SALVADOR',  or  Banz.\,  the  former  being  the  Portuguse,  and  the  latter  the 
native  name — a  t.  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  Congo  (q.v.).  It  is  130  m.  s.e.  by  e.  from 
tlie  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Congo,  in  a  mountainous  district  near  the  source 
tf  the  river  Lelunda.     Pop.  30,000. 

SAN  SALVADOR  or  Cat  Island.     See  Bahamas,  ante. 

SANSANDING,  a  large  t.  in  the  n.w.  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra,  about  20  m.  n.e.  of 
Sego,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  here  called  the  Joliba.  A  considerable  trade  in 
salt,  beads,  coral,  gold-dust,  and  cotton  cloth  is  here  carried  on.  Pop.  from  10,000  to 
11,000. 

SAN3CARA,  or  Sanskara  (lit.  completing,  perfecting),  is  the  name  of  the  ten  essen- 
tial rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  of  the  first  three  castes.  They  are  the  ceremo- 
nies to  be  performed  at  the  conception  of  a  child;  on  vitality  in  the  fetus,  in  tlie  fourth, 
si.xth,  or  eighth  month  of  pregnancy;  and  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  before  dividing  the 
naval  string;  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  child  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  hundreil  and 
first  day;  the  ceremony  of  carrying  the  child  out  to  see  the  moon  on  the  third  lunar  day 
of  the  third  light  fortnight,  or  to  see  the  sun  in  the  third  or  fourth  month;  of  feeding 
him  in  the  si.xth  or  eighth  month  (or  at  other  stated  periods);  the  ceremony  of  ton- 
sure in  the  second  or  third  year;  of  investiture  with  the  string  in  the  fifth,  eighth,  orsix- 
teenlli  j'ear — when  he  is  handed  to  a  guru  to  become  a  religious  student;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage,  after  he  has  completed  his  studies,  and  is  fit  to  perform  the  sacri- 
fices ordained  by  his  sacred  writings. 

SANSCULOTTES,  i.e.,  "without  breeches,"  was  the  name  given  in  scorn,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  by  the  court  party  to  the  democratic  "  proletaires" 
of  Paris.  The  latter  accepted  this  superfine  reproach  with  sardonic  pride,  and  the  terra 
soon  became  the  distinctive  appellation  of  a  "good  patriot,"  more  especially  as  such  a 
one  often  made  a  ])oint  of  showing  his  contempt  for  the  rich  by  neglecting  his  app'arel, 
and  cultivating  rough  and  cynical  manners.  As  the  noblesse  prided  itself  on  an  illus- 
trious pedigree,  so  the  genuine  child  of  the  revolution  boasted  that  he  was  come  of  a 
long  line  of — noteless  sansculottes;  that  his 

"  Ancient  but  ignotile  blood 
Had  crept  through  scouiidrels  ever  since  the  flood." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  convention,  the  name,  connected  as  it  had  been  with  all  the 
.sanguinary  excesses  of  the  period,  naturally  fell  into  bad  odor,  and  soon  after  totally 
disappeared;  nor  do  the  French  appear  to  wish  that  its  memory  should  be  preserved, 
for  they  have  not  given  it  a  place  in  their  encyclopedias. 

SAN  SEBASTIAN,  a  rising  sea-port  city  in  the  n.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  Basque  prov- 
ince of  Oiii[iuse();i,  381  m.  n.n.e.  of  Afadrid  by  the  North  of  Spain  railway.  It  is  built 
on  a  peninsula,  at  the  southern  base  of  a  conical  hill,  called  Mont  (JrguUo,  400  ft.  high, 
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commanding  a  most  striking  view,  and  crowned  with  a  castle  strong  enough  to  have 
obtained  for  itself  the  name  of  the  Gibraltar  of  the  n.  of  Spain.  Since  its  ahnost  total 
destruction  during  die  Peninsular  war,  the  town  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  regular  rectangu- 
lar plan.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  are  bordered  by  high  houses,  and  having  cur- 
tained balconies  in  front.  On  the  e.  of  the  town  is  a  coutiued  gulf,  formed  by  the 
embouclnire  of  the  Urumea;  and  on  the  w.  is  h  magniticeut  roadstead,  protected  against 
enemy  and  tempest  by  the  isle  of  Santa  Clara  and  a  series  of  rocks,  which  offer  to  ves- 
sels only  a  narrow  and  dangerous  pass.  The  roadstead  is  bordered  by  a  beautiful 
shore,  which,  on  account  of  its  suitability  as  a  watering-place,  attracts  visitors  from  all 
pa-  ts  of  the  country.  The  town  communicates  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  tongui 
of  land,  and  by  a  bridge  leading  across  the  Urumea,  and  connecting  San  Sebastian'oa 
the  peninsula  with  the  railway  station  on  the  mainland.  By  means  of  the  xsoith  of 
Spain  railway,  which  was  inatigurated  by  the  king  of  Spain,  Aug.  15,  1864,  the  town 
is  placed  in  direct  communication  with  ^ladrid  and  Paris.  Commerce  increases.  Near 
200  vessels,  of  about  50,000  tons,  yearly  enter  and  clear  the  port;  annual  value  of 
imports  £430,000,  and  of  exports  £73,000.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  wool, 
flour,  wine,  cutlery,  tire-arms,  copper  ore,  and  lead;  the  imports  are  salted  fish,  sugar, 
silk  and  cotton  and  linen  goods,  cocoa,  machinery,  cofifee,  timber,  and  iron  wares.  In 
1863,  coal,  coke,  wagons,  rails,  etc.,  for  the  new  railwa)',  were  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  to  the  value  of  £538,706.     Pop.  estimated  at  15,900. 

San  Sebastian  has  suffered  from  numerous  sieges  in  tlie  wars  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  captured  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  1813,  when  the  dispossessed 
French  garrison  set  it  on  fire. 

SAN  SEVERING,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Macerata,  15  m.  w.s.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  well-built,  and  has  handsome  palaces,  thefinest  of  which  are  the 
Palazzo  Comunale,  and  that  of  the  bishop.  The  neighborhood  produces  exqui.site  wine, 
oil,  and  fruit,  and  cattle  are  reared  on  the  pasture  grounds.     Pop.  4,700. 

SAN  SEVERO,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Foggia,  with  13,500  inhabitants, 
stands  in  a  delightful  and  fertile  open  country,  producing  abundance  of  grain,  tobacco, 
and  wine,  and  iiffording  rich  pasturage.  It  was  once  remarkable  for  the  industry  and 
activity  of  its  population.  In  1799,  it  was  taken,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  French. 
The  cholera  committed  fearful  ravages  here  in  1865. 

SANSKRIT',  or  Sanscrit' (from  the  Sanskrit  .?am=Gr.  sj/n,  "  with,  together,"  and 
kr'itn,  "done,"  with  an  epenthetic  s,  imparting  greater  emphasis  to  the  sense  of  tlie 
compound;  hence,  "  thoroughly  done,  finished,  accomplished  ")isthe  name  of  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Hindus;  in  which  their  whole  sacred  literature,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  their  numerous  ritual,  legal,  poetical,  and  scientific  works,  are  written.  San- 
skrit belongs  to  that  stock  of  languages  commonly  called  the  Indo-European,  or 
Indo-Germanic,  which  includes  the  Indian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Gra^co-Latin,  the 
Germanic,  the  Lithuanian-Slavonian,  and  tlie  Galio-Celtic  families.  It  is  therefore  inti- 
mately allied  to  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  comprised  in  each  of  these  families, 
itself  being  the  parent  of  the  Prakrit  (q.v.)  dialects,  the  PdU  {q.w),  and  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  n.  of  India.  Compared  with  tlie  ancient  languages  kindred  with  it,  San- 
skrit has  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  of  preservation  and  development  so  much  superior 
to  theirst  hat  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal  means  which  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  affinity,  and  in  general  the  linguistic  laws  which  pervade  the  structure  of  these 
languages.  The  essay  of  Franz  Bopp,  Ueber  dus  Cojijugations  sydcm  der  Sanskrit 
Hprache,  dated  May  16,  1816,  began  a  new  era  in  the  stud}'  of  language.  See  Philol- 
ogy, Bopp. 

There  are  two  great  periods  into  which  the  history  of  the  Sanskrit  language  may  be 
conveniently  divided:  the  first  embracing  the  language  as  contained  in  the  Vedic  hymns 
(see  Veda);  and  the  second,  that  represented  by  the  so-called  classical  Sanskrit,  in  which 
the  epic  works,  the  law  codes,  and  the  later  literature  are  written.  Between  the  two 
there  is  a  transition  period  of  the  language,  to  which  the  Brahman'a  and  ritual  portion 
of  the  Vedas,  and  the  Upanishads,  may  be  assigned.  In  the  language  of  the  Vedic 
h)anns,  the  grammar  is  less  developed  and  much  less  settled  tlian  in  the  classical  San- 
skrit; it  contains,  moreover,  many  forms  which  at  the  second  period  became  obsolete, 
or  altogether  disappeared  from  use;  the  structure  of  its  sentences,  too,  is  simpler,  though 
it  is  more  elliptical  than  in  classical  poetry.  Another  main  difference  betv>-een  the  two 
periods  lies  in  the  sense  of  its  words.  Though  this  is  the  same  in  many  words  of  the 
Vedic  hymns  and  the  classical  literature,  still  there  are  numerous  words,  which,  though 
the  same  in  form  at  both  periods,  have  a  sense  which  differs  according  as  it  belongs  "to 
the  one  or  the  other  class  of  writings.  The  difl[icult j'  thus  presented  by  the  Vedic  hj'mns 
is  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  commentators  who  explain  the  meanings  of  the 
Vedic  words,  and,  in  doing  so.  follow  tradition,  which,  considering  the  peculiarities 
of  Hindu  history,  and  also  internal  evidence,  is  in  all  probability  immemorial,  and  there- 
fore the  safest  if  not  the  only  guide  in  the  understanding  of  the  oldest  Vedic  works. 
That  their  explanations  may  have  become  unsafe  in  some  instances,  would  be  but  natural ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  these  instances  are  tlie  rare  exceptions;  and  it  is  likewise  certain 
that  when  modern  Sanskritists — and  several  of  these  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with- 
Sanskrit  grammar — have  attempted  to  supersede  those  traditional  meanings  by  inter- 
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pretalions  which  they  s\ippose  better  suited  to  the  context,  or  to  some  assumed  etyniol- 
osxy  of  their  own,  their  rriulerins;  m:ij-  better  adapt  tlie  Vedlc  to  the  classicul  vocabulary, 
but  is  sure  to  falsity  that  uiiderstandiiig  which  the  Ilituhi  miud  had  of  its  oldest  and 
most  sacred  works,  and  on  which  its  fuvtiier  historical  development  is  based.  In  thetrau- 
siiion  period  of  the  Brahman  a  and  ritual  portion  of  the  Vedas  ami  the  Upanishads, 
grammar  and  vocabulary  olTer  similar  ditlieulties  to  those  of  the  Veilic  hyiuns;  but 
thous^li  for  this  reason  the  aid  of  the  commentaries  is  likewise  indispensable,  they  are 
much  less  numerous;  aiul  in  those  works  of  this  extended  period,  Avhich  probably  were 
(•ompo-^cd  at  the  classical  epoch,  the  diflerenee  between  the  two  is  even  inconsiderable. 
lu  comi)aring  Sanskrit  with  other  kindred  languages,  it  is  therefore  necessary  uot  to  lose 
sight  of  these  periods  of  the  language,  and  of  the  peculiarities  inherent  in  them. 

SANSKRIT  LITERATURE.  The  most  natural,  and,  at  the  same  timr,  the  most  scien- 
tific distribution  of  Sanskrit  literature  would  be  that  according  to  the  dates  at  which  its 
writings  were  composed.  The  actual  condition  of  Sanskrit  philology,  however,  renders 
such  a  course  impossible;  for,  with  the  exception  of  very  few  works,  no  date  whatever 
is  known  to  which  tlu-y  could  be  safely  assigned.  (See  Indi.\ — lld'Kjion;  Veda.)  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  an  apparent  plausibility'  with  which  some  authors  have  propounded 
a  regular  literary  chronology  of  Sanskrit  works,  even  with  figures  or  dates  appended  to 
them,  the  general  reader  will  do  well  to  look  upon  all  such  dates  as  imaginary,  and  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  hope  that  perhaps  future  results  of  Sanskrit  philology  may  afford 
a  more  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  vexed  question  of  Sanskrit  chronology.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  only  possible  arrangement  of  Sanskrit  literature  is  that  sug- 
gested by  their  contents,  irrespectively  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  composed,  but, 
under  each  head,  in  that  order  which,  within  large  margins,  may  be  suggestive  of  con- 
secutiveness. 

1.  IMUjlons  Litcraiure. — Itcomprises,  in  the  first  place,  the  Vedas,  and  the  mystical, 
philosophical,  and  ritual  works  connected  with  them  (see  Veda-  and  Uiwnisiiad);  and 
secondly,  the  Purau'as  (q.v.)  and  Tantras  (q.v.),  besides  prayer-books  and  smaller 
works,  and  treatises  of  less  importance  relating  to  the  modern  worship,  based  on  the 
two  latter  classes  of  works. 

2.  Law  Literature. — It  is  comprised  under  the  name  of  Dharmas'ustra  (from  dJiarma, 
law — religious  and  civil — and  s'dstra,  book),  and  its  origin  is  traceable  to  the  ritual 
Sutras  relating  to  the  Vedas.  A  complete  Dharmas'astra  consists  of  three  portions:  the 
first  treating  of  AcJiara,  or  "established  rules  of  conduct,"  comprising  such  matters  as 
education,  marriage,  the  funeral  rites,  the  duties  of  a  king,  etc. ;  the  second  treating  of 

Vyarafi.'ira,  or  judicature,  including  law,  private  and  criminal,  and  under  the  former, 
foV  instance,  the  law  of  inheritance  and  adoption;  [ha  th'nd,  on  F?-dyag'chift<t,  orpeiumce, 
treating,  besides  this  subject,  also  of  impurity,  the  duties  of  a  devotee,  transmigration, 
and  final  ])catitude.  The  chief  extant  representatives  of  thiscla.ss  are  the  codes  of  Mauu 
(q.v.)  and  Yajnaualkya  (fpv.).  Less  complete  than  the  latter— for  it  does  not  contain 
the  Vyavahara  portion— is  the  code  of  Parasara  (q.v.);  but  it  deserves  special  mention, 
a.s  the  modern  Hindus  consider  it  to  have  been  esjiecially  composed  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Kaliyuga,  or  the  present  mundane  age,  and  as  it  is  cited,  therefore,  as  the  author- 
ity, for  instance,  on  the  question,  and  in  favor,  of  the  remarriage  of  Hindu  widows. 
For  practical  purposes,  especially  those  concerning  Vyavahara,  the  chief  actual  authorities 
are  the  commentaries  on  Manu,  Ydjiiamlkya,  and  similar  works,  and  the  digests  which 
have  grown  up  from  them.  Amcjg  the  former,  the  Mitashani  (ci.v).  by  Vijnanes'- 
wara, Occupies  the  principal  rank;  and  amongst  the  latter,  the  Cliuiidrna:il,  VU-amitro- 
duya,  Vyarahdra-mayukha,  Smr' iticltandnkd ,  and  Vyatahdra-Mudhaviya,  which  gen- 
erally defer  to  the  authority  of  the  Mitdksluird;  and,  besides  these,  the  Ddyabhdga  of 
Jimiltavrdian.a,  which,  like  the  Ddyatattwa  of  Kaghunandana,  dilTers  from  it  on  several 
important  (piestions,  for  instance,  on  that  relating  to  the  hereditary  rights  of  women. 
(See  MriAicsirARA.)  As  on  the  Vyavahara,  there  are  numerous  smaller  treatises  on  the 
Achara  and  Prayas'chitta. 

8.  Poetical  Literature. — {a.)  The  two  great  epic  poems.     See  Ramayan'a  and  Maha- 

BUARATA. 

ih.)  The  Modern  Epic  Poems. — Their  subject-matter  is  entirely  borrowed  from  the  two 
great  epic  poems  and  other  legendary  works;  and  their  only  merit  consists  in  the  art 
bestowed  by  their  authors  on  the  ver.«:ification,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  a;sthetical 
canon  of  liindu  poets,  which,  in  s;)me  respects,  may  meet  with  the  app.robation  of 
western  critics,  but,  in  others,  woidd  require  in  the  European  reader  a  total  abnegation 
of  his  ideas  of  poetical  beauty,  in  order  to  make  these  poems  acceptable  to  him.  Minute 
descriptiveness,  elaborateness  of  diction,  and  an  abundance  of  fiL'ures  of  speech,  are 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  these  poems,  among  which  those  of  Killidasa  approach 
nearest  our  .tandard  of  poetical  worth.  One  of  them,  the  Bhattikdrya,  which  relates  to 
the  history  of  Rama,  was  purposely  composed  for  illustrating  rules  of  grammar  and  for- 
mations (if  words  of  special  interest.  In  another,  the  Pdf/hava-Pdridaviya,  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  diction  is  so  studied  that  the  poem  may  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  the 
history  of  Kiima,  or  other  descendants  of  Das'aratha'(see  Kai.iayan'a),  or  to  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Pfindu  (see  Mahabuakata).  The  following  are  the  Mahd-kdrya,  or 
great  poems  of  this  class;  iha  Raghuvam' a  and  ifwwarasa/rtMaw,  by  Kalidasa  (q.v.); 
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the  Nalodaya,  also  ascribed,  though  probably  wrongly,  to  the  same  poet ;  the  Bliatt'ikdcya, 
or  the.  poeai  by  Bhat'l'i;  Wm  S  in' updlabadha,  by  Magha,  hence  also  called  the  Mdgha- 
kdvya;  iha  yaL^hudii/acharita,  by  S'riharsha;  the  Kirdtdrjauiya,  by  Bliaravi;  and  ihe 
Bagliaea-Pdiu'd'aciya,  by  Kaviriija  (i.e.,  the  prince  of  poets),  as  the  author  calls  him- 
self. 

(c.)  Lyric  and  Erotic  Poetry. — Several  works  of  this  class  are  more  of  a  descriptive 
character,  and  would  dilfer  therefore  from  what  in  European  poetry  might  be  included 
under  this  head.  The  principal  works  belonging  to  it  are  the  following:  tha  B'itusan- 
hira,  or  a  description  of  the  seasons,  attributed  to  Kalidasa(q.v.);  {he  AltghudUta,  or  the 
cloud-messenger,  also  supposed  to  have  been  written  ])y  Kalidasa — a  poem  in  which  a 
demigod,  separated  by  fate  from  his  wife,  is  imagined  to  make  a  cloud  the  messenger  to 
her  of  his  woes,  and  iucideutally,  as  it  were,  describes  his  course  over  a  large  tract  of 
India;  the  Ain.iru^'aiakd,  or  hundred  stanzas  of  Amaru,  on  amatorj' feelings  and  scenea, 
the  natural  sense  of  which  commentators  have  twisted  also  into  one  of  a  mystical  char- 
acter, so  as  to  make  them  appear  less  objectionable,  especially  as  they  were  supposed  V)y 
some  to  have  been  composed  by  the  celebrated  theologian  S'aukara,  when  he  had  ani- 
mated the  dead  body  of  king  Amaru  (see  S'ankaua)  ;  these  stanzas  have  an  epigramma- 
tic character,  and  share  in  this  respect  the  style  of  the  tirst  S'ataka,  or  hundred  verses 
on  love,  by  Bhartrihari;  the  BhduiiiucUdsa,  by  Jagauuatha  Pan  d  itaraja,  in  four  books, 
the  second  of  which  is  connected  with  amator}"  subjects,  while  the  third  is  a  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  the  poet's  wife;  the  Gitugocinda,  by  Jayadeva,  who  probably  lived 
in  tlie  12tli  c,  which,  in  ten  sections,  describes  the  amours  of  Krishna  with  the  cow- 
herdesses,  his  sjparatioa  from  his  wife  Radha,  and  his  ultimate  reconciliation  with  her,  and 
which,  like  the  AiniirO.^'ataht,  has  also  been  explained  in  a  mystical  sense,  Kr'ishn'a  then 
being  represented  as  the  soul  which,  for  a  time,  becomes  estranged  from  the  supreme 
soul,  its  original  source,  but  finally  returns  to  it.  This  poem  differs  from  tho^e  men- 
tioned before  in  being  intended  for  singing  and  for  representation  at  a  festival  held  ia 
honor  of  Vishn  u;  it  combines  the  lyric  and  the  melo-draraatic  character. 

{d.)  Didactic  Poetry. — A  portion  of  this  class  of  poetry  may  be  included  under  the 
former  head,  since  even  such  works  as  the  AmarCis'atnkn,  and  the  erotic  stanzas  of 
Bhiu-tr' ihan,  have  much  of  the  sententious  character;  another  is  contained  in  the  episodes 
of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  and  another  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  books  of  fables. 
The  chief  special  representatives  of  this  class  are,  "the  three  S'atakas,"  or  hundred 
stanzas  on  love,  good  and  wise  conduct,  and  renunciation  of  worldl}^  desires,  by  Bhar- 
tr'ihuri.  Similar  pieces  of  poetry  are  tiie  hundred  stanzas  of  Cluiuakya,  and  some  stanzas 
in  the  anth;jlogy  of  Sarnyadhura,  called  the  Sdrngadharapaddliati.  Others  have  been 
collected  in  various  modern  anthologies,  such  as  the  Nitisankalana  and  the  Kacitam- 
r'itakupa.     For  the  poem  Bhngavadgitd,  see  under  Yoga. 

(e.)  Drarruis. — The  plays  of  the  Hindus  are  not  numerous;  they  were  only  acted  on 
special  occasions,  and  the  subject  of  the  plot  is  with  predilection  borrowed"  from  the 
leii;eudary  literature  of  ancient  India.  Hindu  dramatists  have  little  regard  for  unity  of 
time,  place,  and  action;  and  with  the  exception  of  Kalidasa,  they  must  be  considered  as 
inferior  in  poetical  worth  to  the  renowned  dramatic  writers  of  ancient  Greece- and  of 
modern  Europe.  Besides  the  reasons  to  be  sought  for  in  the  religious,  mj'stical,  and 
metaphysical  tendencies  of  the  Hindu  mind,  a  free  development  of  the  Hindu  drama 
was  probably  also  impeded  by  the  lieavy  and  artificial  canon  which  weighed  upon  Hindu 
dramaturgy,  and  which,  ascribed  to  sacred  sources,  and  looked  upon  as  a  law  not  to  be 
transgressed  bv  any  dramatic  poet,  did  not  allow  much  scope  for  poetical  imagination, 
and  would  keep  down  any  free  movement  upon  which  it  might  have  ventured.  The 
various  kinds  of  dramatic  performances,  the  number  of  their  acts,  the  characters  of  the 
plays,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  the  sentiments  to  be  represented,  and  even  the  modes  of 
diction — all  these  were  strictly  regulated;  so  much  so,  that  in  spite  of  the  differences 
which  must  exist  between  different  authors  and  plays,  there  is  still  a  kind  of  uniformity 
which  pervades  the  whole  Hindu  drama,  and  must  strike  any  one  unacquainted  witli  this 
elaborate  dramatical  canon.  It  must  suffice  here  to  mention  a  few  of  its  peculiarities. 
All  dramatic  composition  is  divided,  according  to  it,  into  two  great  classes — the  rupaka.  or 
performance,  and  the  ripdrupaka,  or  the  minor  rupuka;  the  former  containing  ten  species, 
from  the  ndi'aka,  or  the  play,  par  excellence,  which  represents  exalted  personages,  down 
to  the  praha-sana,  or  farcical  comedy;  and  the  latter  with  18  species.  Neither  class  con- 
tains the  species  "tragedy" — which  is  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  fate,  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  Hindu  mind.  Ever\^  drama  opens  with  a  prelude  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  stage-manager  and  one  of  his  company,  in  which  tlie  name  of  the 
author  and  of  his  work,  and  such  prior  events  as  the  spectators  should  know,  are  brought 
before  the  audience.  The  first  part  of  this  prelude  is  a  prayer  invoking  the  benediction 
of  some  deity  in  favor  of  the  assembly.  The  piece  thus  being  opened,  is  then  carried 
on  in  the  usual  manner;  but  so  long  as  the  same  act  lasts,  the  stage  is  never  left 
empty,  but  the  entrance  of  a  new  personage  is  always  announced  by  a  special 
person.  The  piece  closes  as  it  began,  with  a  benediction.  The  principal  characters 
of  the  play  are  the  hero  (ndyaka)  and  the  herione  (iidyikd).  The  former  is  either 
lulita,  gay,  thoughtless,  and  good-humored;  or  s'dnta,  gentle  and  virtuous;  or  dhiro- 
dutta,  high-spirited,  but  temperate  and  firm;  or  uddtta,  ardent  and  ambitious;  but 
as  each  of  these  categories  is  again  subdivided,  they  become  multiplied  to  144  kinds. 
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Equal  tninutcncss  is  displayed  in  specifying  tlie  classes  of  the  heroines.  The  hero 
had  Ills  aiilaj^onist  in  the  jiratindyakti,  or  counter-hero;  and  each  of  these  may  have 
his  otlicers,  ministers,  anil  Irionds.  The  heroine,  on  her  part,  has  always  a  coulideutial 
companion,  who  is  often  her  foster-sister.  Tiie  sul)or(linate  characters  are  described  as 
being  cunuch.s,  mutes,  dwarfs,  foresters  or  barbarians.  Two  characters,  however,  de- 
serve special  nolice,  as  being  peculiar  to  the  Hindu  stage — the  rit'd  and  the  viduxhaka. 
The  cit'ii  may  be  the  companion  of  a  man  or  woman;  he  is  generally  on  familiar,  yet 
dcpt'ndenl  terms,  with  liis  associate,  and  Ihougii  somewhat  like  the  parasite  of  tlie 
Greek  ct)medy,  yet  not  rendered  contemptible;  if  a  female,  she  is  courtesan.  Tlie 
vidnxlutka  is  the  humble  companion  of  a  prince  or  a  man  of  rank;  he  is  always  lively, 
»  )melimes  witty,  and,  according  to  the  dctinition  of  his  attributes,  he  is-to  excite  nurth 
by  l)eing  riilicu'lous  in  person,  age,  and  altire.  lie  is,  curiously  enough,  always  a  BrSh- 
nian.  'Jlie  (ilays  have  eight,  or,  according  to  some,  nine  ram,  or  characteristic  flavors: 
these  7V/.,v«.\  arc' love,  mirth,  tenderness,  tierceness,  heroism,  terror,  disgust,  wonder,  and 
tranquillity;  and  they  again  consist  of  conditions  with  mmierous  tlivisions  and  sub- 
divisions. The  manner  according  to  which  the  form  of  speech  is  regulated,  is  another 
peculiarity  of  the  llinihi  drama.  Only  the  hero  and  the  principal  personages  speak 
Sanskrit,  hut  women — with  rare  exceptions — and  the  inferior  personages  speak  Prakrit, 
the  various,  higher  or  inferior,  idioms  of  that  language  being  adapted  to  their  higher  or 
inferior  characTer.  Se  ■  Piiakh'it.  The  oldest  known  Sanskrit  drama  is  the  Mr'icltchha- 
kal'i,  or  "the  Clay  Cail."  by  king  S'udraka,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  II.  II.  .Wilson — 
who  translatetl  it  in  his  Seltct  iSpeciinenn  of  the  Theater  of  the  Jliiulus^was  writen  in  the 
1st  c.  B.C.  Of  other  dramas  may  here  be  mentioned  Ablnj ndiias akuntcda  (see  S'akun- 
TAi-A)and  Vikrainorra.s'i,  by  Kiilidasa  (q.v.),  to  whom  also  the  Anirnvk  Mdlankdgnintitra 
is  attributed;  M  latiiiiddham,  Mahdtiraeharita,  and  Uttararduiacharita,  by  BhavabhQti; 
llatndvali,  by  Sriharsha;  Mudr  r  kdiasa,  by  Vis  akhadatta;  Ilaiiumanii  taka,  fabled  to 
have  been  composed  by  the  monkey  Hanumat  (q.v.);  and  Anarghar  gham,  by  Murari. 
A  drama  of  a  peculiar  nature  is  the  Prabodhachandroduya,  by  Kr'ishu'anus'ra,  who  in 
the  opinion  of  (ioldstiicker,  expressed  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  this  drama, 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Its  leading  personages  are  all  of  a  transcendental 
kind;  such  as  the  supreme  .spirit,  faith  in  Vishnu,  volition,  organ  of  imagination, 
opinion,  devotion,  quietude,  friendship,  etc.,  on  the  one  side;  and  error,  egotism,  hypo- 
cris}',  love,  voluptuousness,  anger,  avariciousness,  etc.,  on  the  other;  and  its  object  is  to 
represent  the  victory  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  The  general  dullness  of  the  play  is 
relieved  by  a  number  of  sectarian  worshipers,  who  appear  on  the  scene,  each  eulogizing 
the  truth  of  his  own  religion,  and  ridiculing  that  of  his  antagonist.  That  this  drama, 
which  would  bailie  the  patience  of  a  European  audience,  was  acted  "before  king  Kirtivar- 
man,  who,  with  his  whole  assembly,  was  very  eager  to  see  it,'"  the  poet  relates  in  the 
prelude  to  it.  An  imitation  of  this  drama  is  the  ChaitanyncJiamlrodaya,  by  Kavikarn'a- 
pura.  For  the  translation  of  several  of  these  dramas,  and  an  account  of  others,  sec  H. 
11.  Wilson's  iSelect  Specimens  of  the  Theater  of  the  Hindus  (2  vols.,  London.  1835). 

(/.)  Fables  and  Narratives. — Fables,  as  such,  occur,  and  are  referred  to.  as  early  as  in 
the  great  epic  poems;  but  the  oldest  collection  of  iahlci^  is  the  Pan chntinitra  (q.v.);  and 
after  it,  the  Ilitopadcsa  (q.v.).  These  works  are  considered  l)y  the  Hindus  to  belong  to 
the  class  called  nitis'dxtra,  or  works  on  conduct  and  polity,  since  the  morals  drawn  from 
the  fables,  and  exjiressed  in  sententious  verses,  with  which  they  are  interwoven,  are  the 
object  for  which  these  collections  were  made.  A  difl'erent  class  of  writings  are  the 
ghost-stories,  merely  comjiosed  for  amusement,  such  as  the  Vetdlapanchavins'ali,  or  the 
25  tales  of  the  vami)ire;  and  the  S'vkasaptati,  or  the  70  talcs  of  the  parrot;  and  ihe  5m- 
JuUanadirdtrins'afi,  or  the  32  tales  of  the  statues  on  the  the  throne  of  Vikraniadityn.  A 
work  of  a  higher  order  is  the  Vr'ihatkafhd,  "  the  Grand  Tale,"  or  Katlidsaritsdgara, 
"the  Ocean  for  the  Rivers  of  Tales,"  by  Somadeva  of  Cashmere.  Among  narratives 
of  the  romance  class,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Das'akuinurncharifrd,  or  the  "  Adven- 
tures of  the  Ten  Princes,"  by  Dan'd'in,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  c., 
edited,,  with  an  elaborate  preface,  by  H.  H.  Wilson;  Kadamhnrl,  by  Vanabhatta;  and 
the  V  saradattd,  by  Stdjandhu.  a  critical  account  of  which  work  is  given  by  Fitzedward 
Hall,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  it  (Calcutta.  1850). 

(g.)  Chronicles. — Historical  works,  in  the  European  sen.se  of  the  word,  do  not  exist 
in  Sanskrit  literature.  The  same  causes  which  have  clouded  all  Hindu  chronology,  and 
even,  at  recent  periods  of  Hindu  iiistory,  have  transformed  hi,-toric:d  facts  into  m3-th8, 
seem  to  have  rendered  the  Hindu  mind  indilTerent  to  the  research  and  the  recording  of 
hijitorical  truth.  Tlic  only  approach  to  historical  works  is  found  in  some  chronicles, 
though  these,  also,  are  not  devoid  of  fictitious  narratives.  The  most  renowned  among 
them  is  the  Udjafaravgin'i  (q.v.),  or  the  Chronicle  of  (Jashmere,  by  Kalliana.  A  modern 
work  of  a  similar  kiiul,  but  of  much  smaller  extent,  is  the  KxhitW avans  dmllcharita ,  or 
tiie  chronicle  of  a  series  of  royal  families  who  reigned  in  Bengal.  It  was  composed  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century 

4.  Scientific  Literature.- -{a.)  Philosophy.  See  the  articles  Sankiita,  Yoga,  Nyaya, 
Vaisesiiika,  j\iiMAys.\,  Vedanta. 

{b.)  Grammar. — That  a  scientific  study  of  grammar  was  cultivated  at  a  very  early 
period  of  Hindu  literature  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  oldest  glos.«ator  on  the 
Vedas,  Yabka  (q.v.).     The   oldest  extant  work,  however,  on  Sanskrit  grammar  is  pes- 
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terior  to  the  work  of  Yaska;  it  is  the  grammar  of  Pan'ini  (q.v.),  -which  was  criticized  by 
Katyayana  (q.v.)  in  the  I'drttikas,  tlie^e,  again,  being  commented  ou  aud  criticized  by 
Pataujali  in  the  Mahdbhdshya.  (See  Pan'ini,  where  some  of  the  principal  hiter  works 
connected  willi  Ids  system  are  mentioned.)  That  the  Frdti'^'ukliyax  (see  Veda)  did  not 
precede  the  grammar  of  Pan'ini,  has  been  shown  by  Goldstuclier  in  \n»  P  iuU)ii,  his  Poisi- 
tioiiiti  Saii)>krit  Literature,  etc.  Of  authors  of  grammars,  not  following  the  technical 
system  of  Pan'ini,  the  principal  are  llemachandra,  a  Jaina  (q.v.)  writer,  and  Vopadeva, 
who  probably  lived  about  six  centuries  ago,  and  is  especially  esteemed  in  Bengal. 

(c.)  Lexicography. — It  consists  of  glossaries  of  words  and  (//<«;;»* — a  term  which  maybe 
vaguely  rendered  by  "roots,"  or  "radicals,"  though  it  does  not  imply  to  the  Hindu 
grammarian  the  idea  of  a  linguistic  element — and  of  commentaries  on  these  glossaries.  The 
oldest  known  glossary  of  Vedic  words — nouns  and  verbs — is  the  Airukid\q.v.)  of  Yaska. 
Renowned  glossaries  of  classical  words  are  the  Amarakosha,  by  Amarasinha,  who  is 
is  probably  not  later  than  the  3d  c.  after  Christ;  the  Ahhidhdnaratnamdld,  by  Ilalayudha; 
the  Uaimakosha,  by  Hemachandra;  and  the  Vis'waprakdsa,  by  Mahes'wara.  (For  other 
works  of  this  class,  see  Wilson's  Sanskrit- Euglish  Dictionary,  preface  to  1st  ed.  1819; 
and  Colebrooke's  Miscellansotts  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  flf.)  The  glossaries  of  dhdtiis  are 
called  DJidtupdtluis.  The  oldest  was  probably  composed  by  Pan'ini  himself,  and  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  existing  works  of  this  name,  though  the  latter  contain  numerous  addi- 
tions of  later  forms.  The  chief  commentary  on  the  JJhdtupdt' Jia  is  that  by  the  celebrated 
Madhavacharya  (q.v.). 

{d.)  Prosody. — ISanskrit  prosody  admits  three  sorts  of  meter:  one  governed  by  the  num- 
ber of  syllables,  and  which  is  mostly  uniform,  or  monoschematic,  in  profane  poetry,  but 
not  so  in  various  passages  of  the  Vedas;  the  other  regulated  by  feet  equivaient  to  two 
long  syllables,  or  to  four  short;  and  the  third  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  syllabic 
instants,  without  noticing  the  number  of  feet.  Some  Sut'ras  (q.v)  connected  with  the 
Vedas  contain  rules  on  the  Vedic  meters;  but  the  principal  work  on  Vedic  as  well  as 
profane  prosody  is  the  Chhanduh's'dstra,  by  Pingala.  which  has  been  commented  on  by 
various  writers,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  is  Halayudhabhat't'a.  A  short  treatise 
on  prosody,  which  only  exhibits  the  most  common  sorts  of  meter,  the  S'rutabodha,  is 
attributed,  but  probably  wrongly,  to  Kalidasa  (q.v.). 

{e.)  Art  of  Poetry. — It  is  treated  in  works  on  dramaturgy,  and  works  on  the  poetical 
art  in  general.  The  oldest  work  on  the  dramatic  art  is  the  S{dra  of  Bharata  ;  a  later  one 
is  the  Das'arupa  by  Dhananjaya,  Some  of  the  principal  works  of  the  latter  category 
are  the  Kdvyapras'a,  by  Mamurat'a,  the  Kivyddars'a,  by  Dan'd'in,  and  the  bdhityadar- 
pan'a.  by  Vis'wanatha  Kaviraja.  Several  other  works  of  this  class  are  especially  con- 
cerned in  the  explanation  of  figures  of  speech. 

if.)  Works  on  Music. — In  general,  they  treat  of  notes,  musical  scales,  melodies,  the 
art  of  singing,  and  musical  instruments;  and  some  of  them  also  of  the  art  of  dancing  and 
performing.  The  melodies,  or  Ixdyas,  are  represented  as  deities,  who  have  wives,  the 
Edgin'is.  Their  number  is  uniform  in  the  different  works,  and  it  is  probable  that  the- 
.passages  in  dramas  and  other  poetical  works  intended  for  singing  were  written  to  suit 
these  fixed  melodies,  and  not  that  the  melodies  w-ere  composed  after  the  poet  had  per- 
formed his  task.  The  principal  works  of  this  kiiid  are  the  Sangitaratndkara,  by  Sarn- 
gadeva,  the  Sangitadarpan' a,  by  Damodara,  and  the  Sangiiaddmodara,  by  S'ubhankara.. 
Special  treatises  relate  to  the  melodies  alone. 

ig.)  Amatory  Art. — Works  treating  of  this  art  purport  methodically  to  explain  and,  to 
classify  all  that  relates  to  love,  and  they  refer  for  many  of  their  statements  to  the  oldest 
authorities.     The  chief  work  on  the  subject  is  the  Kdma-SHtra  of  Vatsyaj-ana. 

{h.)  Astronomy  and  Arithmetic. — The  calendars  connected  with  the  Vedas  are  the 
earliest  evidence  of  Hindu  proficiency  in  astronomy;  they  presuppo.'^e  a  knowledge  of  a 
solar  year  of  365  da3's,  and  their  date  is  assumed  by  Colebrooke  to  belong  to  the  13th  c. 
B.C.,  while  oihers  would  place  them  a  few  centuries  later.  The  scientific  works  of  later 
Hindu  astronomers  are  professedly  based  on  five  ancient  systems,  or  Siddhantas,  called 
the  Paulis'a-,  Romaka-,  Vas'isht'ha-,  Saura-,  and  Paitamaha-Siddhauta;  and  the  earliest 
renowned  author  among  these  astronomers  is  Aryabhat't'a,  who,  accoriiing  to  Cole- 
brooke's  calculation,  did  not  live  later  than  the  5th  c.  after  Christ.  From  the  cpiotations 
by  Brahmagupta,  it  appears  that  Arj-abhatta  "affirmed  a  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  that  he  possessed  the  true  theory  of  the  causes  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses, 
and  that  he  noticed  the  motion  of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points,  but  restricted  it 
to  a  regular  oscillation,  of  which  he  assigned  the  limit  and  the  ptriod."  See,  for  further 
detail,  Qolchvooke's  Algebra,  eic  (Lond.  1817,  p.  38).  His  piinciial  work,  WiGArgdsht!- 
as'ata,  is  at  present  only  known  from  the  quotations  of  Brahmagupta,  Bhat't'otpala,  and 
others;  but  his  other  w"orks.  the  Das'agUikd  and  Aryabhat' t'iya .  are  extant.  \  arahami- 
hira,  the  next  important  astronomical  writer,  a  native  of  Ujjayini,  lived  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6;h  c.  after  Christ.  His  compilation  of  the  five  Siddliaiitas,  the  Panschasid- 
dhdntika,  is  not  yet  recovered;  but  several  of  his  astrological  treatises,  and  the  scholia 
on  them  by  Bhat't'otpala  orUtpala  are  preserved,  and  his  iWihaUanhdn.  has  been  recently 
edited  by  Dr.  H.  Kern  (Calc.  1865).  Another  great  astronomical  auiliority  is  Fragma- 
gupta,  who  appears  to  have  written  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  following  century;  his  work  bears  the  title  of  Brahmasiddhdnta,,  and  it  was  followed 
up  by  Bhaskara,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  composed  a  celebrated  word,  the 
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Siddhdiitax'iramnnH.  traiisLitcd  by  Lancelot  Wilkinson  (CjiIc,  18C1).  The  Siirj/a.t/'tJdMnta 
lias  been  etlited  by  Fitzcdward  Hall  ((^alc,  1859);  and  two  translations  of  it  are  due,  one 
to  E.  Burgess,  intlie  Jounial  of  the  American  oriental  society,  aceoin]ianie(l  with  notes 
by  Whitney  (2s'ew  Haven,  1800):  another  to  Hiipudeva  S'astri^Calc.  18ul);  liut  whether 
this  Siddlianlii  is  the  Saura,  one  of  tlie  five  original  81ddhantas  above  menlicnied,  or  a 
later  work  bearing  a  similar  title,  is  matter  of  donbt.  That  lliiidn  astronomy  i-i  largely 
indebted  for  its  progress  to  the  kindred  sciences  of  western  nations  may  be  inferred 
from  tlic  occurrence  in  Sanskrit  of  terms  which  are  of  Arabic  and  Greelc  origin.  Thus, 
the  terms  /lord,  drcshkdii'd,  lipta,  kendra,  etc.,  are  easily  traced  to  tlie  Greek  hora,  debi- 
nos,  kpta.  kentvon,  etc. — That  works  on  Hindu  astronomy  contain  more  or  fewer  chap- 
ters or  passages  which  no  longer  concern  astronomy,  but  belong  to  the  sjjhere  of  astrol- 
ogy, can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  considering  the  intimate  connection  iu  whi(Ui,  in 
India,  religion  and  superstition  stand  to  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  much 
more  espei'ially  to  one  concerning'  the  heavenly  bodies.  There  are,  moreover,  numerous 
works  wliich  are  purely  astrological,  merely  treating  of  nativities  and  the  iulluence  of 
the  planets  on  certain  pei'iods  of  the  day  or  month,  and  the  occurrences  that  would  take 
place  at  them.  Among  celebrated  writers  on  algeljra,  it  must  here  sufiice  to  name  Varu- 
hamihira  and  Bhiiskara.     See  Colebrooke"s  .4?/7(ii?"if,  as  quoted  above. 

(<'.)  Medu'iiie. — The  origin  of  Hindu  medicine  is  referred  to  the  god  Eralnnan,  from 
■whom  the  Ayurveda,  or  "the  science  of  long  life,"  was  obtained  l)y  Daksha,  who  com- 
municatc'l  itin  his  turn  to  the  As'wins.  Some  time  after  this,  mankind,  iu  (!onsequeuce 
of  their  wickedness,  becoming  afflicted  with  uumerous  diseases,  the  Munis,  or  .saints, 
met  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  search  for  a  i-cm'-dy.  A  long  list  of  these  saiuts  is 
giveu  by  C/m.nika,  one  of  the  greatest  medical  writers,  and  it  is  so  far  of  interest  as  it 
contains  several  names  known  in  Hindu  history,  and  which  thus  may  be  probably  con- 
nected with  the  early  study  of  Hindu  medicine.  The  two  greatest  medical  authorities 
the  works  of  A\iiom"are  still  extant  are  Charaka  and  Sus'ruta{q.\'.).  Both  treat  of  the 
duties  of  physicians  and  their  pupils,  of  anatomy  and  physiology;  hygeology;  materia 
medica,  pliarmacy,  and  preparations  of  medicine;  surgery;  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  of  a  considerable  number  of  diseases;  midwifery,  toxicology,  etc.  Several 
chapters  in  them  are  devoted  to  omens  and  portents,  as  well  as  to  the  evil  influence  of 
planets  and  demons  ou  tlie  humaa  body.  Charaka,  Vvlio  is  older  than  Sus'rula.  contains 
more  mythological  detail  than  the  latter.  Of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Charaka,  Atreya 
seems  still  preserved  in  a  work,  the  Aircyasanhitd,  which  is  far  less  scientific  and  com- 
plete than  either  the  work  of  Charaka,  or  Sus'ruta,  and  therefore  appears  to  have  pre- 
ceded them. — See  also  T.  A.  Wise,  Commentary ontlie  Ilindii  System  of  Medicine  (Lond., 
18G0). 

0'.)  ArcJiitedure. — Treatises  on  architecture,  sculpture,  etc.,  are  collectively  called 
S'ilpau'dsfra.  There  appear  to  have  been  33,  or,  according  to  some,  G4  standard  treatises 
ou  these  arts,  but  of  these  only  a  few  are  probably  still  in  existence.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  them  is  the  Mdnasdra,  which  consists  of  58chaptei-s,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a 
particular  topic— such  as  measures  used  in  architecture;  the  different  sites  to  be  .selected 
for  building  temples  and  houses;  the  mode  of  delemining  the  dilferent  points  of  the 
compass;  tlie  several  sorts  of  villages,  towns,  and  vities,  with  directions  for  building 
them;  the  different  parts  of  an  edihce,  its  ornaments,  pedestals,  bases,  pillars,  etc.;  the 
various  sorts  of  temples;  the  construction  of  porticoes,  gates,  palaces,  etc.;  the  con- 
struction of  images,  and  cars  iu  which  the  gods  are  carried  in  procession,  together  with 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  consecration  of  images;  the  mode  of  determining  the 
propitious  moment  for  commencing  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  etc.  See,  for 
further  detail.  Ram  Rdz,  Exmy  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus  (London,  1834). 

For  a  more  copious  supply  of  titles  of  books  on  the  subjects  mentioned,  the  reader 
may  consult  Gildemeister,  Bibliotheca  Snnskrita,  Bonn  (1847),  and  the  printed  catalogues 
of  the  library  of  the  India  office,  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford, 
and  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Berlin. 

SANSON.  NicoL.'VR,  1600-67;  b.  Abbeville,  France;  educated  at  the  Amiens  Jesuit 
college.  In  1616  he  made  a  map  of  ancient  Gaul.  He  engaged  in  business,  iiut  with 
little  success,  and  in  1627  visited  Paris,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  XHL, 
and  became  his  instructor  in  geography.  By  him  he  was  made  engineer  of  Picardy, 
and  later,  geographer  to  the  king  and  councilor  of  state.  His  maps  were  not  remark- 
able for  accuracy,  but  he  has  the  honor  of  being  the  creator  of  French  geography. 

SANTA  ANNA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  New  Mexico,  having  the  territorial  line  of  Arizona 
for  its  w.  boundary;  7,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  2,599—2.587  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Rio  de  Chaco,  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  other  streams.  Its  surface  is 
mountainous,  a  range  of  mountains  occupying  the  e.  portion,  the  Sierra  de  Chusca  the 
s.w.  The  rainfall  is  very  .slight,  and  the  farming  lands  require  irrigation,  but  are  very 
fertile,  and  produce  wheat  and  corn.  The  country  is  adapted  to  raising  cattle  and  sheep, 
particularly  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  large  quantities  of  wool  are  produced. 
Co.  seat,  .leiiHJZ. 

BANTA  ANNA,  or  Ana,  a  t.  of  Central  America,  in  the  state  of  San  Salvador,  and 
32  m.  D.w.  by  w.  from  the  town  of  San  Salvador.     Pop.  about  10,000. 
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SANTA  ANNA,  Don  Antoxio  Lopez  de,  ex-President  of  Mexico,  was  born  in  Jalapa, 
in  1798.  While  a  mere  j'outli  be  enieied  the  Spanish  army,  and  became  lieut.col.  la 
1821.  Wlien  ^lexico  determined  to  throw  off  the  Spani-sii  yolsC,  Santa  Anna  greatly 
distinguished  liimself  at  the  head  of  tlie  Mexican  troops.  Tlie  Spanish  royalists  were 
expelleil  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  city  and  province.  Itur- 
bide  had  established  an  imperial  rule  over  Mexico  (q.  v.),  but  his  tyranny  liaving  worked 
his  downfall,  Santa  Anna  prochumed  in  1822  a  Mexican  ivpublic,  which  was  recognized 
by  eveiy  foreign  state  except  Spain.  He  was  incessantlj^  engaged  in  quelling  the  civil 
wars  kindled  b}"  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions.  In  1829  he  engaged  .ind  put 
to  thght  a  division  of  Spauisli  troops  which  invaded  Mexico  by  way  of  Tampico,  with 
tlie  view  of  again  bringing  Mexico  under  Spanish  rule.  The  separation  of  Texas  (q.v.) 
from  the  jlexican  union  was  vigorouslv  but  unavailingly  opposed  by  Santa  Anna.  In 
1837  differences  arose  with  France,  and  a  division  of  French  tioops  landed  at  Vera  Cruz. 
They  were  gallantly  engaged  by  Santa  Anna,  who  drove  a  portion  of  them  into  the  sea 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  this  action  he  leceived  a  bullet  in  the  leg,  wliich 
rendered  the  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary.  In  1838  the  French  look  Vera  Cruz, 
and  obtained  the  settlement  of  their  differences.  In  1847  war  having  been  declared  bj'' 
Mexico  against  tlie  United  States,  Santa  Anna  took  the  command  of  the  Mexican  forces. 
He  ofi"ered  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  troops  of  generals  Scott  and  Taylor. 
The  city  of  Mexico  having  been  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Americans  under  gen.  Scott, 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  Santa  Anna  retired  from  Mexico.  During  30  years  he  had 
disputed  the  direction  of  affairs  Avith  Bustamente,  Herrera,  Cevallos,  and  other  chiefs  of 
parties,  being  at  one  time  dictator,  and  at  another  disgraced  and  an  exile.  In  1853 
3Iexico,  torn  by  civil  dissensions,  and  falling  into  anarch}',  again  recalled  Santa  Anna. 
He  declared  himself  president  for  life,  and  a  civil  war  was  Uie  immediate  lesult.  In 
1855  he  was  driven  from  the  countiy.  During  the  government  of  Juarez,  1858-63.  Santa 
Anna  was  looked  up  to  as  their  chief  and  future  ruler  by  an  intluential  party  in  Mexico. 
On  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary  monarchy  under  JNIaximilian  of  Austria  as  emperor, 
Santa  Anna  retuined  to  ]\Iexieo,  having  first  signed  an  act  of  adhesion  to  the  empire. 
He  soon,  however,  began  to  intrigue  for  his  own  return  to  power,  issuing  addres-es  to 
the  people  as  emperor,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  C(nmtrv.  After  some  residence  in 
the  United  States,  Santa  Anna  planned  an  expedition  against  Juarez;  but  ere  a  landing 
at  Vera  Cruz  had  been  effected,  Santa  Anna,  with  his  secretary,  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  pardoned  by  Juarez,  on  condition  of  his  leaving 
Mexico.  lie  afterward  resided  on  Staten  island,  N.  Y.,  where  ho  spent  his  time  cock- 
fightino-  and  playing  at  three-card  monte.  On  the  death  of  Juarez  in  1875  he  returned 
to  Mexico,  where  he  died  in  1876.  He  was  regarded  Iw  his  countrymen  as  their  ablest 
general,  and  he  was  more  successful  than  any  other  Mexican  ruler  "in  quelling  the  miser- 
able civil  wars,  though  he  sometimes  showed  unjustifiable  cruelty.  He  was  also  accused 
of  being  greedy  of  wealth,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  m<'ans  of  obtaining  it.  He  received 
the  grand  cross  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  red  eagle  of  Prussia. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  a  co.  in  s. w.  California,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  s. 
and  w. ,  the  Guavmas  river  on  the  n.,  comprising  several  islands  on  the  coast:  about 
2,800  .'^q.m.;  pop'  '80,  9,522—8,124  of  American  birth.  378  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Inez  rivers.  Its  surface  is  crossed  in  the  e.  by  the  Sierra  San 
Rafael  and  the  Sierra  Santa  Inez:  in  the  w.,  it  is  less  hilly;  throughout  its  entire 
extent  the  low  land  and  river  banks  are  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, oranges,  and  all  tropical  fruits,  and  grapes  which  are  made  into  wine  and  raisins. 
The  climate  is  warm  and  mild,  and  tlie  rainfall  is  slight  from  May  to  November. 
Orchards  of  mulberry  trees  have  been  planted,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised. 
Its  mineral  products  are  asphaltum,  largely  exported,  salt,  petroleum,  sulphur,  copper, 
and  iron.     Gold  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Santa  Barbara. 

■SANTA  BAR'BARA.  a  t.  in  s.  California,  90  m.  n.w.  of  Los  Angeles,  260  m.  s.  of 
San  Francisco;  pop.  '70,  4,255.  It  contains  an  old  mission  cathedral,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  Franciscan  coUegrs  and  St.  Vincent's  institute.  It  has  7  chuiches, 
a  public  school,  a  btink,  5  newspapers,  a  circulating  libraiy,  masonic  and  odd  fellows' 
lodges,  and  a  patrons  of  husl)andry  society.  It  has  several  extensive  vinej'ards  and  hot 
springs,  and  on  account  of  its  soft  and  salubrious  climate  is  much  frequented  by  con- 
sumptive invalids  from  the  eastern  states.  Livestock  is  raised  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  exportation  of  wool  is  important.     It  has  flour  and  lumber  mills. 

SANTA  CATHARINA,  a  province  in  Brazil,  bounded  e.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  other  three  sides  by  the  provinces  of  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  de  Sul;  18,924  sq.m. ; 
pop.  159,802.  Except  on  the  coast,  which  is  low,  the  surface  is  mountainous,  traversed 
by  the  Serra  Catharina  on  the  w.,  and  well  watered.  On  account  of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  it  is  called  "the  paradise  of 
Brazil."  The  principal  productions  are  rice,  manioc,  millet,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cochi- 
neal. Beds  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  found.  Tiie  chief  towns  are  Desterro,  Sao 
Francisco,  and  Laguna.  There  are  prosperous  German  colonies  in  the  province.  Off 
the  coast,  .separated  by  a  strait,  is  the  fortified  island  of  Santa  Catharina,  30  m.  long,  8 
broad,  forming  the  fine  bay  of  the  same  name. 
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SANTA  CLAKA,  a  ro.  in  w.  Cal.,  bordered  on  the  n.  by  Snn  Frmirisco  bay,  and 
crossed  by  the  Southern  Pacitic,  and  the  San  Jose  branch  of  the  Central  rjicitic  raUroadw; 
drained  l)y  the  Gaudahiupe  river,  (.\>j'ote  creeli.  and  other  streams;  Vo62  ^q.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  35,039,  partly  Chinese.  The  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Santa  Clara,  which  is 
20  ni.  wide,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  and  li;',;  between  the  coast  and  Santa 
Clara  mountains,  the  hii2:hcst  point  of  which  is  mount  Hamilton,  4,449  ft.  high.  The 
valley  is  furnished  with  water  from  nearly  1000  artesian  wells;  the  climate  is  uniform, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  good  fruit.  The  principal  productions  are  lumber,  grain, 
hay,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  and  hops.  It  contains  asi^lialtuni.  copper,  j)elroleum.  mineral 
and  hot  springs,  and  the  New  Almaden  and  Gaudaloupe  quicksilver  mines,  the  richest 
in  the  world,  which  yielded  in  1873,  31,U)0,'.200  lbs.  li  h;is  manufactories  of  tanned  and 
curried  leather,  carriages,  wagons,  machinery,  paper,  saddlery,  harness,  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  flour,  planing,  and  saw-mills,  and  establishments  for  smelting  quick- 
silver.    Co.  seat,  Sau  Jose. 

SANTA  CLAUS.     See  Nicholas,  Saint. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  a  co.  in  w.  Cal.,  bounded  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Monterey  bay  on 
the  w.,  on  the  e.  by  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  and  on  the  s.  by  Pajaro  river;  crossed  by  the 
Santa  Cruz  railroad,  and  drained  by  the  San  Lorenza  and  Soq\K*l  rivers;  432  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  12,801.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  heavily  wooded  with  oak,  pine,  and 
redwood  trees  of  large  growth,  the  redwood  often  attaining  the  size  of  15  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  large  crops  are  raised.  The  main  protiuctions  are 
grain,  potatoes,  wine,  butter,  and  cattle.  It  contains  copper,  limestone,  petroleum, 
gold,  and  sand  that  is  used  in  making  ^iass.  It  has  good  water-power,  and  there  are 
manufactories  of  gunpowder,  barrels,  lime,  saddlery  and  harness,  engines  and  boilers, 
tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  tanned  and  curried  leather,  flour,  planing  and  saw- 
mills.    Sardines  and  other  fish  are  abundant  in  the  bay.     Co.  seat,  Santa  Cruz. 

SANTA  CRUZ  (Teneriffe),  the  capital  of  the  Canary  islands  (q.v.),  and  the  chief  sea- 
port of  the  group,  stands  on  the  n.e.  side  of  the  island  of  TencrilTe.  Its  port,  the  safest 
in  Canaria.  has  recently  been  extended  and  improved  by  the  construction  of  two  moles, 
with  a  united  length  of  about  5,400  ft.,  which  inclose  a  large  space  of  water,  affording 
excellent  anchorage  in  from  two  to  nine  fathoms.  When  completed,  these  works  will 
be  of  inestimable  value,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  the  island.  The  streets  of 
Santa  Cruz  are  broad,  the  houses  whitewashed  and  flat-roofed,  and  several  of  the  public 
buildings  striking  in  appearance.  The  town  is  defended  by  several  forts  and  redoubts. 
Formerly  large  quantities  of  wine  of  excellent  quality  were  grown  in  Teneriffe,  and 
shipped  for  export  at  Santa  Cmz;  now,  however,  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
this,  and  also  from  the  other  islands,  is  cochineal.  Coals  from  England,  together  with 
manufactured  goods,  hardware,  and  furniture  are  imported.  Of  the  imports  at  Santa 
Cruz,  more  than  a  third  come  from  England,  and  the  annual  imports  amount  to  about 
£160,000.     Pop.  13,228. 

SANTA  CRUZ.     See  Virgin  Islands. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DE  LA  PALMA,  the  capital  of  Palma,  one  of  the  Canary  islands  (q.v.). 
It  stands  on  the  e.  coast  of  Palma,  on  a  spacious  bay  from  7  to  10  fathoms  deep.  Pop. 
about  5,000,  employed  partly  in  manufactures  of  silks  and  hosiery. 

SANTA  rfe,  a  prov.  in  the  Argentine  republic,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Pio  Parana', 
separating  it  from  Entre  Rios;  bounded  by  Buenos  Ayres,  Cordova,  Corrientes,  and 
Santiago;  37,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  89,117.  It  is  divided  into  the  departments  of  Santa  Fe, 
San  Jose,  San  Gcronimo,  and  Rosario.  It  is  drained  liy  the  Rio  Solado  and  the  Tercero. 
In  the  s.  are  level  plains  rising  into  hills  in'the  n.,  and  diversified  by  salt  lakes.  Much 
of  the  country  is  occupied  by  extensive  forests;  in  the  cultivated  portions,  wheat,  maize, 
tobacco,  wax,  honey,  and  tropical  fruits  are  produced.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising 
are  the  chief  pursuits.     The  chief  town  is  Rosario.     Capital,  Santa  Fe. 

SANTA  FE,  a  CO.  in  n.  central  New  Mexico;  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  its 
branches,  and  the  Pecos;  about  1900  sq.m.;  pop.  '70.  9,699—9,383  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  bul  on  the  high  table-lands  sterile  and  uncultivated.  The  principal  productions 
are  wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  cattle.     Gold,  iron,  and  coal  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Santa  Fe. 

SANTA  FE,  a  t.  of  the  Argentine  republic,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salado,  a  large 
branch  of  the  Parana,  250  m.  n.w.  by  n.  from  Buenos  Ayres.     Pop.  15,000. 

SANTA  FE,  city  and  capital  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  U.S.,  built  among  the 
Rocky  mountains,' on  a  ]^ain  7.047  ft.  nbove'the  sea.  It  is  an  old  Spanish  Mexican 
town,  and  contains  4  Roman  Catholic  (thurehes,  a  Presbyterian  mission  church,  and  the 

fovernment  buildings.     It  has  an  active  overland  trade  with  St.  Louis.     Pop.  in  70, 
,765. 

SANTA  f6  {anfe),  capital  of  New  Mexico  and  of  Santa  Fe  co..  is  on  lioth  sides  of 
Santa  Fe  creek,  wliicli  flows  into  the  Rio  Grande,  275  m.  w.  of  Denver;  pop.  '75,  about 
6,000,  mostly  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  origin.  It  is  the  center  of  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounfiing  country.  The  climate  is  very  equable  and  healthy.  The  town  is  irregular, 
the  streets  are  uspaved,  narrow,  and  crooked.     The  houses  are  generally  built  of  adobes 
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or  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  of  one  story.  Tlie  principal  business  houses  are  on  three 
sides  of  a  public  square  or  plaza  of  two  acres;  and  on  the  fourtli  is  the  old  palace  of  one 
story,  now  containing  the  governor's  residence,  a  legislative  hall,  and  court-room.  In 
the  center  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  park.  Santa  Fe  contains  a  court-house,  2  national 
banks,  a  jail,  2  newspapers,  5  churches,  and  a  convent.  It  is  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop's see.  Silver  and  copper  are  found  near  the  city.  When  it  was  Inrst  visited  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1542,  it  was  an  Indian  settlement,  and  has  been  tlie  capital  of  New 
Mexico  since  1642.  In  1680  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Indians,  and  the  whites 
were  driven  away.  In  1694  the  Spaniards  returned  and  recaptured  it.  In  1887  the 
Indians  made  another  assault,  but  were  conquered  by  Manuel  Armijo.  The  United 
States  troops  took  possession  in  1848,  under  gen.  S.  W.  Kearney,  who  found  there  20 
American  traders  and  trappers.  The  territorial  government  was  established  in  1851.  In 
1862  the  rebel  troops  under  gen.  Sibley  occupied  the  city,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
Union  forces  under  col.  Slough  and  compelled  to  evacuate  it. 

SANTALA'C£.S:,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
leaves  are  undivided,  sometimes  minute.  The  perianth  is  superior,  4  to  5  cleft.  The 
stamens  are  4  or  5,  opposite  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  and  inserted  into  their  bases. 
The  oviiry  is  one-celled,  with  one  to  four  ovules.  The  fruit  is  one-seeded,  nut-like,  or 
drupaceous. — There  are  about  110  known  species,  natives  of -various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  European  and  most  of  the  North  American  species  being  obscure  weeds,  while  the 
trees  of  the  order  occur  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies,  New  Holland,  and  the  South  Sea 
islands.  Sandal-wood  (q.v.)  is  the  produce  of  plants  of  this  order.  The  leaves  of 
osyris  Nepakiisis  are  used  for  lea.  Some  species  are  used  in  medicine  in  their  native 
'<  countries.  Fusanus  acuminatus  is  the  quandang  nut  of  New  Holland.  Its  taste  and 
qualities  resemble  those  of  sweet  almonds,  as  do  also  those  of  the  seed  of  the  CercniUesiu 
tomentosii  of  Peru.  Pyrularia  oleifera,  the  buffalo  tree  or  oil-nut,  has  a  large  seed,  from 
which,  in  the  southern  states  of  America,  oil  is  obtained. 

SAN  TALINE,  or  Santalic  Acid,  the  coloring  matter  of  pterocarpus  sanfalinus,  or 
red  sandal-wood,  is  readily  obtained  by  digesting  the  rasped  wood  in  alcohol,  and  then 
precipitating  the  santaline  by  the  free  addition  of  water.  It  is  little  used  in  this  country 
as  a  (iye-stutf,  but  it  is  employed  in  India  both  in  dyeing  .sillc  and  cotton.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  santaline  contained  in  it  that  red  sandal-wood  is  retained  in  tlie  phanna- 
copa'id.  as  a  coloring  agent  for  tinctures,  etc. 

SANTA  MARGARITA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  42  m.  n.w.  of  Girgenti.     Pop.  7,000. 

_  SANTA  MARGHERI'TA  DI  BELI'CE,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti, 
with  7,500  inhabitants.  From  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  grain,  wine,  and  oil  are  exported. 
Woven  goods  and  hats  are  manufactured  for  export. 

SANTA  MARGHERITA  DI  RAPALLO,  a  pleasant  t.  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  about  3  m.  from  Rapallo.  The  Genoese  coral  fishery  is  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  feluccas  fitted  out  here,  and  manned  by  the  bold  seafaring  population.  Pop. 
'71,  of  Santa  ilargherita  di  Rapallo  (also  called  Santa  Margherita  Ligure),  4,750. 

SANTA  MARIA,  a  city  in  s.  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz;  on  the  bay  of  Cadiz, 
6  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gaudalete  river;  ])op.  19,247. 
It  is  7  m.  by  rail  from  Jeres,  and  receives  its  wine  for  exportation.  Its  manufactures 
include  brandy,  liquors,  leather,  soap,  oil,  hats,  wax,  etc. 

SANTA  MARI'A  DI  CAPUA-VETERE,  a  city  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta, 
with  about  16,800  inhabitants.  It  is  not  handsome  but  new,  and  its  population  increases 
every  year.  The  neighboring  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  grain, 
fruits,  oil,  and  excellent  wines.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  cloth  and  other  woven 
materials  and  hats. 

SANTA  MARTA,  a  t.  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  the  capital  of  a  province,  on 
a  bay  of   the  Caribbean  sea,  400  m.  e.n.e.  from  Panama.     There  is    a   good   harbor,  ^ 
defeud'jd  by  a  castle  and  several  batteries.     Pop.  8,000. 

SANTA  MAU'RA,  or  Lel'Ca'dia  (anc.  also  Leucadia  and  Leiicns,  so  called  from  its 
white  clilfs,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  off  the  w.  coast  of  the  ancient  Greek  province  of 
Acarnania,  from  which  it  is  now  separated  by  a  passage  about  a  mile  wide,  although  it 
was  in  early  times  connected  with  the  main-land  bj'  an  isthmus.  The  canal  across  tlie 
isthmus,  which  converted  the  peninsula  into  an  island,  is  said  to  have -been  cut  by  the 
Corinthians.  Santa  Maura  is  about  22  m.  long,  and  has  a  breadth  ranging  from  6  to  9 
miles.  Area  about  180  sq.m.;  pop.  20,147.  Its  surface  is  very  uneven.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  range  of  hills  from  north  to  south,  which  end  at  the  southern  extremity  in  the  high 
white  cliffs  called  by  the  Italian  sailors  of  the  Levant  cape  Ducato  (a  corruption  of 
Leucates),  but  better  known  under  the  name  of  "  Sappho's  Leap." 

SANTANDER,  a  state  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia;  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by 
Venezuela,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Magdalena  river;  about  16,000  sq.m.;  pop.  425,427. 
Capital,  Socorro. 

SANTANDER,  a  prov.  of  Old  Castile,  Spain,  lying  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and 
adjoining  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Burgos,  Palencia,  Leon,  and  Asturias;  2,1.32  sfj.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  241,581.     The  surface  is  hilly,  being  on  the  n.  slope  of  the  Cantabrian  muuu- 
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tains,  but  there  arc  many  fertile  valleys.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and 
quarries  of  niarhlo  ami  building  stone.  The  people  are  extensively  engaged  in  tishery. 
The  cliiff  towns  arc  Santaniler,  iSanlona,  Saululaua,  and  Laredo. 

SANTANDER,  an  iniiiortant  and  lliilving  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  modern  province 
of  tin-  ^allle  name,  stands  on  a  niagnilieenl  hay,  an  inlet  of  the  bay  oT  Biscay,  about 
equally  dislanl  troni  Ovu'do  on  ihi'  w.,  and  t^au  Sebastian  on  the  east.  The  bay  oa 
which  the  town  is  placed  is  from  3  to  3  m.  wide,  and  about  4  m.  long,  and  is  aceessil)le 
to  tiie  largest  vessels  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The  situation  of  the  town,  on  a  headland 
protected  by  a  hill,  is  picturescjue;  among  its  edifices  few  are  either  interesting  from 
their  appearance,  or  important  from  tlieir  character.  Of  its  former  convents  one  now 
serves  as  a  theater;  another  as  a  cigar-factory,  giving  employment  to  about  1000  people. 
Numerous  new  liouses,  and  handsome  warehouses,  and  commercial  establishments  of 
various  kinds  have  been  erected  recently.  Tlie  fine  harbor  of  Santaniki-.  with  a  com- 
modious entrance,  is  accessible  at  all  tides,  and  unobstructed  by  a  bar.  Several  impor- 
f  tant  in.iprovemenls  have  recently  taken  place  here.  The  half  of  the  province  of 
Bantander  may  be  said  to  be  impregnated  with  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  ores;  though, 
lutherto  the  timidity  of  native  caiiltalists  has  rendereti  the  quantity  extracted  compar- 
atively small.  In  one  year,  12,025  tons  of  iron  and  copper  ores,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  quicksilver  and  cobalt,  were  sliipped  from  the  port  of  Santander  to  Great  Britaia 
alone,  and  mostly  to  Newport  ami  Swansea.  WlK'at  is  an  important  element  in  the 
trade  of  Santander.  The  annual  exports  amount  to  about  -tl.iVJO.OOO;  and  of  that  sum 
the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  alone  amount  to  the  value  of  £1,400,000.  The  imports — 
the  chief  articles  of  which  are  sugar  from  Cuba;  texiile  fabrics  from  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany;  and  sailed  codfish  from  Norway — amount  to  about  £1,800,000.  .f 
A  railway  runs  s.  fro!u  Santander  to  Venla  de  Bauos  on  the  Great  North  of  Spain  rail^ 
way;  and  in  the  middle  portion  of  it,  from  Barcena  to  Reynosa,  a  distance  of  21  m., 
theVe  aie  22  tunnels.     Pop.  iil.OOO.     Area  of  province,  2,111  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  241,581. 

SANTAREM',  an  interesting  old  t.  and  river-port  of  Portugal,  on  the  right  banlc'of 
the  Tagus,  4(j  m.  u.e.  of  Lisbon  by  railway.  It  carries  ou  an  active  trade  in  tlie  prod- 
ucts of  the  fertiie  vicinity  with  Lisbon,  with  which  there  is  steam-commuuicatiou  by 
river  as  well  as  by  rail.     Pop.  about  8,000. 

SANTA  ROSA,  a  co.  in  w.  Florida,  bordering  on  Alabaina,  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
on  tHie  s.,  and  Escambia  river  on  the  w.,  and  draiued  b\'  Yellow  and  Blackwater  rivers; 
1440  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  '80,  6,G4.").  The  surface  is  level  and  mostly  covered  with  forests  of 
pine;  the  soil  is  poor.  The  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  part  of  the 
county,  and  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Pensacola  harbor,  which  is  defended  l)y  for^ 
Pickens,  which  staiuis  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  Lumber  is  the  chief 
export.  The  main  productions  are  Indian  corn,  rice,  molasses,  cattle,  and  swine.  Co. 
seat,  Milton. 

SANTEE',  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, by  two  principal  branches,  the  Congaree  and  Wateree,  and  flowing  s.e. ,  emp- 
ties into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Lat.  33"  G'.  It  is  navigable  150  m.  to  Camden,  and  is  bor- 
dered, in  its  lower  course,  by  rice-swamps  and  pitch-pine  forests. 

SANTEREE,  Antoixe  Joseph,  a  French  revolutionist,  who  for  some  time  excrci.sed 
an  iniliienec  quiie  disproportioned  to  his  feeble  abilities,  w'as  b.  at  Paris.  Mar.  10,  1753. 
lie  followed  the  trade  of  a  brewer  in  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  and  bis  wealth,  iiro- 
bity,  and  generosity  toward  his  nnploi/es  gave  him  an  immense  iidlueuce  in  the  district. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  naticmal  guard  in  17'':^9  he  received  the  command  of  a  bat- 
talion, and  took  part  in  the  storming  of  the  bastille.  During  the  j'car  1792  the  Jacobin 
agitators  of  the  faubourgs  often  Jiiet  in  the  brewery  of  Santerre,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  emcidc  of  June  20  was  jireconcerted,  on  which  occasion  Santerre,  along  with  Saint- 
Huruga,  nuirched  at  tlie  head  of  the  mob  who  invaded  the  assc/iihles  naiionalc,  and 
turned  out  the  Girt)ndists.  He  also  played  a  con.spicuous  part  on  Auu'.  10,  when  he 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  gen.connuanding  of  the  national  guar<l.  In  October 
he  was  named  field-marshal  {iivtrcclial  de  camp),  and  in  April,  1793,  he  got  the  "authori- 
ties" to  let  him  off  scot-free  for  a  debt  of  some  50,000  livres,  which  he  owed  the 
exchequer  in  the  shape  of  taxes  on  the  beer  manufactured  by  him — the  nnnister  of 
finance  arguing  that,  inasmuch  as  Santerre's  beer  was  drunk  for  the  most  part  by 
"patriots"  (not  always  carefid  to  pay  their  score),  it  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  "duty." 
But  greater  things  were  yet  in  store  for  the  privileged  brewer.  On  July  30  he  Avas 
appointed  a  gen.  of  division  in  the  French  army,  and  wishinir  to  do  something  t(>  jus- 
tify this  strictly  nuiitary  otlice,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  20,000  nu-n  against  the  Yen- 
dean  loyalists,  but  was  miserably  beaten,  and  in  consequence  recalled.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  arrested  and  inijirisoned,  and  oidy  obtained  his  liberty  after  the  death  of  Robes- 
pierre, lie  then  withdrew  into  private  life;  but  his  fortunes  and  his  popidaritj^  alike 
declined,  ami  in  1800  we  find  him  begging  monej'  and  en'ii)loyment  from  Bonaiiarte. 
The  latter,  who  saw  clearly  enough  that  Santi  rre  was  intiinsically  an  incapable  fool, 
declined  to  employ  him.  but  restored  him  to  his  military  rank.  Santerre  died  Feb,  6, 
1809.  Owing  to  the  calumnies  of  royali.st  writers,  Santerre  comraoidy  figures  as  one 
of  the  ferocious  monsters  of  the  revolution.     There  is  positively  no  evidence,  however, 
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for  such  an  opinion.  Though  he  was  huieh'^  fond  of  "  hrave  words,"  and  menaced 
his  opponents  with  all  the  bellicose  grandiloquence  of  a  French  revolutionist,  he  wns 
nearly  as  soil  in  the  heart  as  in  the  head.  Some  witty  contemporary  made  the  fol- 
lowing epitiiph  on  him: 

Ci-^t  le  g^nf  ral  Santerre, 

Qurn'eut  de  ilars  que  la  biere. 

SANTIAGO,  the  largest  of  the  Cape  Vtrd  islands  (q.v.). 

SANTIAGO,  a  province  in  central  Chili;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Argentine  repub- 
lic, on  the  w.  by  the  Pacific;  drained  by  the  ]\Iaypu  river;  7,800  sq.m". ;  pop.  about 
375,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  int'ersected  by  the  Andes.  The  soil  iu  the  low- 
lauds  is  fertile.  Many  cattle  are  raised,  and  agriculture  is  more  advanced  than  in 
any  other  part  of  South  America.  Silver  and  Copper  mines  are  worked.  Capital, 
Santiago. 

SANTIAGO,  or  Santiago  del  Estero,  a  province  in  the  central  part  of  the  Argen- 
tine republic;  bounded  on  the  u.  by  Tucuman,  on  tlie  e.  by  El  Gran  Chaco,  on  the  s.  by 
Cordova,  and  on  the  w.  bj'  Catamarca;  drained  by  the  Salado,  Duke,  and  other  streams; 
about  Bo,000sq.m. ;  pop.  "^69,  13:3,763.  The  surface  is  mountainous  iu  the  w..  level  in 
the  east.  There  are  many  lakes  and  large  forests.  The  climate  is  warm,  hut  health- 
ful. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  sugar,  ^luch 
of  the  soil  is  pasture  land.  There  are  manufactures  of  woolens  and  laces.  Capital, 
Santiago. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CHI  LI.  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chili,  and  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government,  stands  at  the 
western  base  of  the  Andes,  bSOO  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  90  m.  e.s.c.  of  Valparaiso.  It 
was  founded  in  1541  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  but  it  has  only  recentl}"  acquired  importance. 
Its  climate  is  delightful;  the  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  extensive,  Jind  fertile  in  vines, 
figs,  melons,  and  other  fruits,  and  the  scenery,  looking  toward  the  range  of  the  Andes, 
is  of  the  grandest  description.  The  vallej'  or  plain  of  Santiago  is"  sprinkled  with 
tasteful  villas  and  Avell-cultivated  farms.  The  city  is  arranged  in  squares,  and  the 
houses  are  generally  low,  and  are  built  around  a  court  or  garden,  which  is  intended  as  a 
place  of  refuge  during  the  earthquakes  that  frequently  occur  here.  But  of  late  years 
it  has  become  the  fashion,  in  spite  of  the  earthquakes,  to  build  costly  houses  of  two, 
three,  and  even  four  stories,  with  a  facade  toward  the  street.  The  Alameda,  shaded 
with  poplars,  and  cooled  b}'  two  streams  of  running  water,  is  a  pleasant  promentide. 
The  mint,  a  portion  of  which  serves  as  one  of  the  president's  palaces,  and  as  offices  for 
the  ministers,  is  the  handsomest  of  the  public  buildings,  many  of  which,  however,  are 
beautiful  structures.  The  university  comprises  the  five  faculties  of  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics and  phj-sical  sciences,  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  There  are  important  edu- 
cational institutions  (including  a  normal  school),  and  a  library  and  museum.  On  the 
west  side  of  tlir-  groat  square,  which  is  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain,  is  the  cathedral. 
On  Dec.  8,  1863.  one  of  its  churches,  that  of  La  Compania,  was  destroyed  by  tire  during 
service,  and  2,000  out  of  the  3.000  of  the  congregation — the  victims  being  mostly 
women — met  a  dreadful  death.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead  are  exported,  and  the  imports  are 
chiefly  manufactured  goods,  wines,  and  spirits.  The  chief  trade  is  with  Yalparai.>-o  by 
the  Valparaiso  and  Santiairo  railway,  opened  in  1863.  Pop.  '75,  148,264.  Area  of  prov- 
ince, 9,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '7o.  362,712. 

SANTIA.GO  DE  COMPOSTELLA,  an  important  and  once  famous  city  of  Spain,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Galicia.  and,  from  the  number  of  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  annually 
visited,  the  Mecca  of  Spain,  is  extremely  picturesque  in  appearance,  from  its  hill-girt 
situation  on  an  irregular  uneven  site,  40  m.  s.  of  Corunna.  The  catliedral,  occupying 
the  .site  of  a  former  edifice  of  the  same  nature,  was  founded  in  1082,  and  its  buildings, 
comprising:  a  cloister,  the  archbishop's  palace,  etc.,  cover  more  than  3i  acres.  "The 
great  square  is  a  spacious  area,  and  occasionally  used  as  a  bull  arena.  In  front  of 
the  town-house  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Sant  J  ago  (St.  James  the  elder,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city  antl  of  Spain),  whose  body,  according  to  a  monkish  legend,  was  dis- 
covered near  this  by  a  hermit — a  star  miraculously  pointing  out  the  spot,  whence  the 
name  Compostella  {carnpus  stelkp,  "field  of 'a  star'").  It  was  lemoved  to  Santiago  in 
829.  Tiie  bones  of  the  saint  are  believed  by  the  people  to  be  built  into  the  foundations 
of  the  cathedral.  A  desolate  appearance  is  imparted  to  the  town  from  the  number  of 
tenantless  and  ruined  nunneries  and  convents  which  it  contains.  Leather  is  manufac- 
tured, and  the  making  and  carving  of  small  silver  graven  images  employ  a  number  of 
silversmiihs.     Pop.  about  30,000. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CTJ  BA.  formerly  the  capital  of  the  i.sland  of  Ccba,  and  now  the 
chief  t.  of  the  eastern  department  of  the  island,  stands  on  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  a  .'Stream  of  the  same  name.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  moiuitains,  and  is  reputed 
the  most  unhealthy  place  in  the  island.  Its  harbor  is  deep,  well  protected,  and  forti 
fied.  It  comnmnicates  by  railway  and  telegraph  with  the  otlier  towns  of  the  island  As 
a  seat  of  commerce  it  takes  rank  aftef  Havana  and  Matanzas.     Pop.  45,000. 

SANTILLANA,  ^klARQuis  de.     See  Mendoza. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO.  See  Domingo,  San  or  Santo;  DomxiCAN  Republic; 
IIayti;  ante. 

SANTONINE  (CaolIiHOn)  is  a  veijctablc  principle  possessiuj^  slightly  acid  projicrties, 
obtained  Iroin  tlu;  seeds  and  flower-lieads  of  several  species  of  artimisin.  The  British 
Pharuiacopd'ia  g'lvv^  .sanlo/Hca,  "the  uuexpanded  flower-heads  of  an  iindelermincd 
gpccies  of  arleniisia."  imported  from  Russia,  as  its  soiiTce.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious of  the  class  of  meilicines  known  as  anthelmintics  or  vermifuges,  the  most  obstinate 
cases  of  ascarides  and  lumbriei  almost  always  yielding  to  its  jirolongod  use.  Pure 
santoninc  may  be  given  in  powder  combined  with  scammony  or  rhubarb,  the  dose  being 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grams,  according  to  the  age  of  tlie  child.  The  Frcncli  prescribe 
it  in  the  form  of  lozenges  made  with  white  sugar  and  mucilage;  they  are  readily  obtained 
iu  this  country,  and  usually  act  satisfactorily.  Klichenmeister,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject  (")f  intestinal  worms,  prefers  the  use  of  .santonate  of  soda, 
wliich  he  obtains  by  tligesling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  satonine  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
evaporating  and  crystailizing.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  eight  grains  mixed  with  sugar. 
Two  verv  peculiar  symptoms  occur  after  the  administration  of  santonine.  The  urine 
often  acquires  a  reddish  tint,  which  may  give  rise  to  an  unfounded  suspicion  of  the 
presence  of  blood  in  that  fluid;  and  under  its  influence,  vision  bec<>mes  remarkably 
affected  for  a  few  hours,  every  object  appearing  cither  yellow  or  green  to  the  patient. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  latter  phenomenon  has  yet  been  given. 

SANTORIN.     See  Tiiera. 

SANTOS,  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  (q.v.)  in  Brazil,  34  m. 
s,s.e.  of  the  city  of  S.\o  Paulo,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  It  stands  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  island  of  Engua  Guayu,  and  commands  a  flue  bay.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  interior  are  transported  to  Santos  by  troops  of  mules;  and  salt,  flour,  and 
other  imported  goods  And  their  way  back  by  the  same  means.  It  is  stated  that  200,000 
mules  arrive  here  laden  during  the  vear.  100,000  sacks  of  coffee  are  exported  annually. 
Pop.  stated  at  8,000. 

SAN  VICEITTI.     See  San  Salvador. 

SAO  FRANCISCO,  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  rise.^.  as  the  Paraopeba,  in  the  province  of 
3Iinas  Geraes,  in  lat.  about  20"  40'  s. ;  long.  43°  25'  west.  It  flows  n.,  n.e.,  and  e.,  and  in 
its  lower  course  it  separates  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Sergipe  from  Pernambuco  and 
Alagoas.  Its  first  considerable  atfluent  is  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  which  joins  it  from  tiie 
riglrt  in  lat.  17°  45'  south.  Above  the  junction  of  the  Velhas,  at  Pirapora,  where  the  river 
is  1782  ft.  brond,  and  1700  ft.  above  sea  level,  there  is  a  fall  of  17  feet.  From  the  moulh 
of  the  Velhas  (1663  ft.  above  sea  level)  to  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affoczo  the  river  is  naviga- 
ble for  920  m. ;  and  from  these  falls  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  140 
m.,  it  is  navigai)le  for  larger  vessels  and  steamers.  Its  entire  length  is  1653  m.,  and  its 
breadth  at  its  mouth  is  3,486  feet. 

SA  ONE,  a  river  of  France,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhone  (q.v.),  rises  iatliedep.  of  Vosges, 
at  Viomeuil.  in  the  Faucelles  mountains,  at  the  height  of  1476  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
flows  s.  past  Gr.iy,  Cliabjns.  and  Ma^ou  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone  at  Lyons. 
Entire  length,  312  in.,  of  which  170  m.  arc  navigable. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE.  a  dep.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  dep.  of  Jura  and  the 
river  Saouc,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  dep.  of  Nievre  and  the  river  Loire.  Area,  3.300  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '76,  614,309.  Tlie  country  consists  for  the  most  part  of  vast  and  fertile  plains, 
separated  by  rich  vine-clad  hills.  The  fertility  is  greatest  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  two 
main  streams.  Horses  of  a  small  but  vigorous  breed  are  reared;  tlie  excellent  and 
abundant  pasturage  supports  numerous  herds.  The  wines,  of  which  15.400,000  gallons 
are  made  annually,  are  well  known  as  vins  de  Macon.  Agriculture,  iron-mining,  and 
manufactiu'cs  of  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  polter3%  fire-arms,  etc.,  are  all  actively  carried 
on.  The  dep.  was  formed  in  1790  out  of  four  districts  of  the  ancient  province  of  Bur- 
gundy— Maconnais,  Charollais,  Clialonnais,  and  L'Autunois.  It  now  forms  five  arron- 
dissements,  of  which  Macon  is  the  capital, 

SAONE.  HAUTE,  a  dep.  in  the  n.e.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  dep.  of 
Vosges,  and  on  the  e.  by  that  of  Hant-Rliiu.  Area,  2,050  sq.m.:  i)op.  '76,  304.052. 
About  one-half  of  the  entire  area  is  in  cultivable  land,  and  more  than  a  fourth  part, 
comprising  the  n.  and  n.e.  districts,  is  covered  with  forest  clad  mouiitain.s.  In  the 
8.  and  s.w.  are  fertile  plains,  bounded  by  hills,  covered  with  vines  or  timber.  The 
climate  of  this  rich  champagne  district,  with  its  bulwark  of  mountains  against  then,  and 
n.e.  winds,  is  remarkably  mild  and  healthy.  Sheep,  includimr  some  flocks  of  the  merino 
breed,  and  cattle  are.  reared  in  large  nuuibeVs.  Fruits  are  largely  cultivated  ;  and  6,600,000 
gallons  of  wiiu!  and  220.000  gallons  of  brandy  are  made  annually.  The  arronudisscmeuts 
are    Gray,  Lure,  and  Vesoid,  and  Vesoul  is  the  capital. 

SAO  PAULO,  a  southern  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  province 
of  Alin:is  Geiaes.  Area.  169,050  s(i.m. ;  pop,  '72,  837,354.  Its  coast-line— part  of  which 
in  th(>  n.e.  is  high  and  rocky,  though  the  rest  is  low — is  about  400  m.  in  length.  Sugar, 
coffee,  rice,  millet,  and  tobacco  are  staple  crops;  horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  reared  for  ex- 
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port ;  and  among  the  minerals  are  the  precious  metals  and  gems.  There  are  several  commodi- 
ous   harbors,  and  the  capital  is  Sao  Paulo. 

SAO  PAULO,  a  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  an 
uneven  elevation  l)etween  two  small  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Tiete,  220  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro.  Tliere  is  an  academy  of  laws,  attended  by  about  500  legal  students.  T1j3 
general  appearance  of  tlie  town  is  picturesque,  and  the  vicinity  and  suburbs  are  beauti- 
ful.    Pop.  slated  at  22,0o2. 

SAO  PEDRO  DO  RIO  GRANDE.     See  Rio  Grande  do  Sxjl. 

SAP,  the  fluid  which  circulates  in  plants,  and  is  us  indispensable  to  vegetable  life  as 
the  blood  to  animal  life.  Entering  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  (see  EnugsmoIje),  it  ascends 
through  tlie  cells  and  vessels  of  the  stem,  proceeding  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and 
utmost  extremities  of  tlie  system,  and  having  been  exposed,  chiefly  in  the  leaves,  to  the 
influences  of  air  and  light,  returns  through  the  bark,  a  portion  ultimately  reaeliiug  the 
root  and  being  excreted  there,  while  another  portion  probably  enters  again  into  circula- 
tion with  the  new  fluid  eniering  from  the  soil.  See  Circulation  of  Sap.  Sap  in  its 
most  simple  state,  the  ascending  or  crude  sap,  consists  chiefly  of  water,  mucilage,  and 
sugar;  the  elaborated  sap  varies  much  more  in  its  properties  in  different  planis,  forming 
the  peculiar  juices  of  the  plants.  The  elaborated  sap  always  contains  much  less  water 
than  the  ascending  sap.  Plants  seem  to  derive  their  supply  of  sap  not^jnly  from  the 
soil  by  their  roots,  but  also  from  the  atnKxsphere  by  the  stomala  (q.v.)  of  their  barii  and 
leaves;  and  some,  especi.illy  succulent  plants,  arc  capable  of  existing  and  increasing  in 
size  although  entirely  severed  from  the»soil.  The  ascending  sap  appears  to  fiml  its  way 
through  the  whole  wood  of  the  stem  in  ligneous  plants,  but  chiefly  throngh  the  alburnum 
or  sap-wood.  TJie  elai)oraled  sap  has  been  named  Latex  (q.v.). — The  ascent  of  the  sap 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  spring,  and  seems  to  depend  not  so  much 
on  the  state  of  the  v.eatiur,  for  it  begins  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  on  the  plant  having 
had  its  sufficient  period  of  repose,  and  being  therefore  constrained  by  its  very  nature  to 
renewed  activity. 

SAP,  in  militarv  engineering,  is  a  narrow  ditch  or  trench,  bj'  which  approach  is  made 
from  the  foremost  parallel  toward  the  glacis  or  covert-way  of  a  besieged  place.  The  sap 
is  usuallv  madf;  l)y  four  sappers,  the  leading  man  of  whom  rolls  a  large  gabion  before 
him,  and  excavates  as  he  progresses,  filling  smaller  gabiouo  with  the  earth  dug  out,  and 
erecting  them  on  one  or  both  sides  to  form  a  parapet.  The  other  sappers  widen  and 
deepen  the  sap.  throwing  more  earth  on  to  the  parapet.  A  sap  is  considered  to  advance 
in  average  ground  about  eight  ft.  per  hour.  From  the  nearness  of  the  enemy's  works, 
running  a  sap  is  an  extremely  dangerous  operation.  When  possible,  therefore,  it  is 
carried  on  at  night;  in  any  case,  the  sappers  are  relieved  at  least  every  hour.  When  a 
sap  is  enlarged  to  tlie  dimensions  of  a  trench,  it  bears  that  name. 

SAPAJO,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  all  that  division  of  American  monkeys  which 
have  a  prehensile  tail,  and  sometimes  limited  to  those  of  them  which  are  of  a  slender 
form,  as  tlie  genera  ateles  (q.v.),  cebus  (q.v.),  etc. 

SAPA,IO  (iinte),  the  name  of  a  group  of  South  American  monkeys  including  the 
ordinary  sapajoes  {nteleii,  cpv.)  and  other  sapajoes,  as  the  weeper  or  cebus  (q.v.).  See 
also  Spider  Monkey,  ante.  All  the  sapajoes  are  exceedingly  active,  but  the  fore-hands 
are  not  as  well  developed  as  in  the  old-world  monkeys.  The  thumb  is  longer,  but  more 
on  a  line  with  the  other  fingers;  facial  angle  about  60°.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits  and 
insects.  One  of  the  most  common  species  is  the  weeper  above  mentioned.  Humboldt 
describes  antrther  species,  cebus  alhifrons,  about  the  same  size  as  the  weeper,  with  a  gra}'^- 
ish-blue  face,  and  a  grayish-olive  body.  It  was  found  in  the  forests  near  the  cataracts 
of  the  Orinoco  river.  They  are  often  kept  as  playthings  by  the  Indians.  Humboldt  saw 
one  catch  a  pig  every  morning  and  ride  him  about  on  the  savanna  while  he  was  feeding. 
The  horned  sapajo  has  a  singular  tuft  of  hair  on  tlie  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
or  a  v.'aterman's  cap,  having  the  appearance  of  two  horns  when  viewed  in  front.  It  is  a 
native  of  French  Guinia.  Cebus  monachus,  the  large-headed  sapajo  of  the  English,  has 
the  head  covered  with  short  whitish  hairs,  as  if  shorn.  The  sides  of  the  face,  breast, 
and  belly  are  of  a  yellowish-white;  fore  arms,  hinder  extremities,  and  tail  black;  liack 
mottled  witli  black  and  light  brown.  The  genus  mi7?/mwA- includes  the  following  species: 
8.  sciureus,  S.  personatus,  8.  iuc/ens,  8.  amictus,  8.  torqvntus,  8.  moloch,  8.  mclanocJieir, 
and  ;*?.  infulatus.  8.  sciureus  is  the  sitm'a  sciurece  of  Linnaeus;  calhthrix  sciureus  of 
Geoffroy ;  sagoin  safmiri,  saimire  of  the  French,  saitnire  of  the  natives  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  titi  of  llnmbo'dt.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  gray  squirrel,  being  about  ten 
inches  in  length  without  the  tail,  which  measures  from  a  foot  to  fourteen  inches.  The 
body  is  greenish  j'ellow  above,  gray  on  the  thighs  and  arms,  and  white  on  the  belly. 
Feet,  legs,  and  fore-arms  reddish  chestnut;  muzzle  dark;  the  rest  of  the  face  and  the 
ears  flesh-colored ;  tail  black  at  the  tip,  covered  with  hair,  and  not  prehensile,  liut,  when 
the  animal  is  at  rest,  wonnd  round  the  body.  It  is  said  to  sleep  in  the  sitting  posture 
with  its  head  hanging  between  its  fore-legs.  In  both  extremities  the  nails  of  the  thumbs 
are  broad,  but  those  of  the  fingers  are  more  cluw-like.  There  is  considerable  variation, 
in  the  classification  of  this  group  of  monkeys. 
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SAPAN  WOOD,  Sappan  Wood,  or  Bxtkkttm  Wood,  the  wend  of  C(vmJpima  Sappan 
(SCO  C.KSALi'iMA),  iui  Ea.sl  Indian  tree,  about  40  ft.  Iiii^h,  willi  twice  luimate  leaves,  and 
raeenies  of  yellow  tloweis.  'I'he  wood  is  much  used  as  a  d^'e-wood,  yieldinjj;  a  ijood  red 
color,  wiiicii,  however,  is  not  easily  tixed.  It  is  a  very  considerable  arlicle  of  export 
from  Singapore  and  other  ports  of  that  region  both  to  Calcutta  and  to  Europe. 

SAPINDA  CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exoL^enous  plants,  consisting;  of  trees  and  twining 
shrubs  furnished  with  tendrils,  and  a  few  hcrliac'cous  climOers,  Their  leaves  are  often 
marked  with  lines  or  jtellueid  dots.  The  tlowers  are  in  racemes  or  racemose  panicles, 
hermaphrodite  or  unisexual.  The  calyx  is  4  to  5partite,  or  consists  of  4  to  5  sepals.  The 
petals  are  4  to  5,  ocea-sionallj'  wanting,  hypo,uynous,  usually  having  an  appendage  in  the 
inside.  The  stamens  are  usually  S  to  10;  often  inserted  into  the  disk,  which  is  fleshy, 
and  sometimes  glandular.  The  ovary  is  generally  3-celled, 'the  ceils  containing  one  or 
few  ovules.  Tlu'  fruit  is  fleshy,  or  mmnroid,  or  cajisular.  The  order  contains  about 
3b0  known  species,  natives  of  warm  climates,  especially  of  South  America  and  India; 
none  of  them  natives  of  Europe,  although  the  horse-ches'tnut  (((  v.)  is  now  as  well  known 
in  many  parts  of  it  as  most  of  its  native  trees. — The  timber  of  some  species  is  valuable, 
particularly  xhixi  oi  pteroxylon  v tile  and  hijqwbroma  alatnm,  natives  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  former  known  there  by  the  name  of  iiiesJiouf,  and  the  latter  of  pardcpis.  Some 
are  used  in  medicine  as  astringents.  Narcotic  and  poisonous  properties  are  very  gen- 
erally develqjx'd — also,  a  sajjonaceous  principle,  especially  in  the  genus  fidjindys  (see 
Soap  IJekhv).  Yet  guaraua  bread  (q. v.)  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  this 
order;  the  leaves  of  another  {cnrdiospermnm  ladkacabunt)  are  used  as  a  boiled  vegetable 
in  the  ^Moluccas;  and  the  fruits  of  some  species  are  excellent. 

SAPODILLA  PLUM,  the  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  fruit  of  acliras  mpota 
and  otlier  species  of  achras,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  sapotarc(P.  The  seeds  aie  aperi- 
ent and  diuretic,  but  an  overdose  is  dangerous.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  subacid  and 
sweet,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  dessert  in  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  of  achras 
maminoHa  is  called  Marmalade.  The  Naseberky,  also  of  the  West  Indies,  belongs  to 
this  genus. 

SAPONIFICATION.     Sec  Oils  axd  Fats,  and  SoAP-MAnrNG. 

SA?  Cl'INS  (Cn4n;oOi4)  is  a  vegetable  principle  contained  in  various  plants,  including 
the  i^aponaria  ojficuiah's,  or  soap-wcrt,  the  pioh/fj-ala  scner/d ,  several  varieties  of  lychnis,  the 
fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  etc.  It  is  readily  extracted  from  the  root  of  soap-wort  by 
means  of  boiling  alcohol,  "which,  as  it  cools,  deposits  the  saponinc  as  an  amoiphous 
sediment.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  behavior  with  water,  in  which  it  is  soluble  in 
all  proportions,  yielding  an  opalescent  fluid  which  froths  when  shaken,  like  a  solution 
of  soap,  if  even  yTi'oiT  P'^'t  of  saponice  be  present.  Its  solution,  or  an  infusion  of  soap- 
wort,  is  sometimes  employed  in  place  of  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  soap,  for  cleansing  the 
finer  varieties  of  wool  from  grease. 

SAFOTACEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
often  abounding  in  milky  juice.  The  leaves  are  leathery,  entire,  and  without  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  axillary;  the  calyx  regular,  persistent,  generallj'  with  five  divisions;  the 
corolla  monopetalous,  hypogyuous,  deciduous,  rogular,  its  segments  usually  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  the  calyx,  rarely  twice  or  thrice  as  manj'.  The  stamens  are  inserted 
on  the  corolla,  fertile  ones  generally  as  many  as  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  generally 
•with  alternate  sterile  ones.  There  is  no  disk.  The  ovary  is  superior,  with  several  cells, 
each  cell  with  one  ovule.  The  fruit  is  fleshy;  the  seeds  nut-like;  sometimes  cohering; 
the  icHtd  tiony  and  shining,  with  a  very  long,  opaque,  and  softer  scar  on  the  inner  face. 
— There  are  considerably  "more  than  200  known  species,  chitfly  natives  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  remainder  of  sub-tropical  countries.  One  of  the  most  recently  discovered  species 
is  also  already  one  of  the  most  important,  isonandra  cpdla,  which  ]Mbduces  gutja  percha 
(q.v.). — The  fruits  of  some  are  pleasant,  as  the  sapodilla  (q.v),  and  other  species  of  the 
genus  achras,  the  Star  Apple,  and  other  species  of  chryfophijllvm  (q.v  ),  different  species 
of  mimiisops;  imbrica/in  malaharica  and  /.  maxima,  various  species  of  lucurna,  etc.  The 
genus  bassia  (q.v.)  contains  species  valuable  for  the  oils  which  they  yield.  The  seeds  of 
mimiiso]ji<  clenrji  also  yield  oil  alnindantly. 

SAPPE2,  the  name  given  to  a  private  soldier  in  the  corps  of  royal  engineers. — The 
name  of  the  corps  was  formerly  royal  sappers  and  miners. — The  pay  of  the  sap]icr  is 
£20  10s.  7Ad.  a  year,  with  extra  pay  when  at  work;  the  number  of  such  men  for  1«77- 
78  was  2.952.  Only  men  of  good  character,  already  adepts  in  a  mechanical  trade,  are 
eligible  for  this  service,  whicji  is  very  popular,  as  an  inlelligent  sapper  frequently  passes 
into  some  situation  in  civil  life  for  which  his  practical  military  training  specially  fits 
him.     ]\Iany  .sappers  are  excellent  surveyors,  photograi)hers,  and  draughtsmen. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  gem  excelled  in  value  by  no  precious  stone  except  diamond,  and 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  corundum  (q.v.).  highly  transparent  and  brilliant.  It  is  some- 
times colorless,  and  the  colorless  kind,  called  white  sapphire ,  is  sometimes  sold  as  dia- 
mond. It  more-  frequently  exhibits  exquisite  color,  generally  a  bright  red  or  a  beautiful 
blue;  more  rarely  gray,  white,  or  green.  The  red  variety  is  the  oriental  ruby  (q.v.)  of 
lapidaries;  the  blue  is  that  commonly  called  sapphire,  and  which  has  received  this  name 
from  ancient  times.     It  is  found  crystallized,  usually  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
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feix-sidcd  pyramids;  and  is  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  gneiss;  but  it  more  frequently 
occurs  in  alluviul  soils.  It  occurs  at  Biliu  in  Bohemia,  and  Expailly  in  Auvergne,  but 
more  abuudanliy  ia  some  parts  of  the  east.  Ceylon  is  famous  both  for  its  rubies  and  its 
sapphires,  the  latter  being  the  more  abundant.  They  occur  with  garnets  and  other 
minerals,  in  a  stratum  of  water-worn  pebbles  firmly  imbedded  in  clay,  in  which  there 
are  occasional  lumps  of  granite  and  gneiss.  But  nothing  has  yst  been  done  to  seek  for 
them  in  their  original  situation  in  the  mountain  rocks.  A  piece  of  sapphire,  which  was 
dug  out  of  the  alluvium  within  a  few  miles  of  Ratnapoora  in  1853,  was  valued  at  upward 
of  £4,000.  The  sapphire  was  one  of  the  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest.  Among  the  Ureeks  it  was  sacred  to  Jui.iiter. — The  name  girasol  sapphire  is  given 
to  a  beautiful  variety  with  a  pinkish  or  bluish  opalescence,  and  a  peculiar  play  of  light. 
The  c?ia(oi/iint  sapphire  has  more  pearly  reflections.  The  aMeria  sapphire  has  in  llie 
midst  of  it  a  star  of  six  bright  rays,  resulting  from  its  crystalline  structure. 

SAPPHIRE  {ante).  The  chemical  fonnula  of  sapphire  is  AljOs  with  the  addition  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  chromic  oxide,  the  amount  of  wliich  determines  the  color.  Conunon 
corundum  conlains  other  oxides  which  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  stone.  It  is  found  in 
various  partsof  the  world;  in  thegrauite  of  Siberia,  in  granular  limestone  in  New  Jersey, 
and  in  the  ripidolite  of  North  Carolina.  The  tinest  rubies  are  foimd  in  Burmah  and 
Siam,  and  the  finest  blue  sapphires  in  Ceylon.  A  barbel  blue  sapphire,  a  fine  gem,  but 
■weighing  only  6  carats,  once  brought,  at  a  public  sale  in  Paris,  $:_J50.  The  ordinary 
price  of  blue  sapphires  is  the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  nuiltiplied  by  §"-3.50.  If  the 
above  h:id  not  been  a  rare  specimen  its  price  would  have  been  about  §90.  Tue  ruby,  or 
red  sapphire,  is,  however,  the  most  precious  variety.  A  ruby  of  over  20  carats  is  com- 
monly called  a  carbuncle,  and  the  finest  tint,  the  one  most  prized,  is  what  is  known  as 
pigeoitsbloixl.  In  Burmah,  when  a  very  fine  stone  is  found,  a  procession  of  elephants 
carrying  dignitaries  and  soldiers  is  .sent  to  meet  it,  and  one  of  the  titles  of  the  king  is 
lord  of  the  rubies.  The  topaz  or  yellow  .sapphire  was  the  second  stone  in  the  breastplate 
of  Aaron.  A  perfectly  pure  crystal  of  corundum,  without  any  color,  but  transparent,  is 
called  a  white  sapphire,  and  is  so  beautiful  a  gem  tliat  it  has  been  mistaken  for  a  diamond. 
The  emerald  corundum  is  one  of  the  rarest  gems.  Some  specimens  have  been  found  in 
Montana.  Deville  and  Carou  formed  small  cr3'stals  of  .sap'phire  by  the  action  of  boracic 
acid  on  fluoride  of  aluminum  at  a  white  heat,  adding  variable  quantities  of  fluoride  of 
chromium  to  impart  the  various  colors.  Gaudiu  formed  them  by  decomposing  potasli 
alum  with  charcoal  at  a  very  high  heat. 

SAPPHIRE  D'EAU,  or  Iolite,  a  mineral,  called  also  dichroitc  and  Cordicrifx,  one  of 
the  anhydrous  silicates  of  alumina;  crystalline  form,  .si.x;  or  twelve-sided  rhombic  or 
hexagonal  prisms,  but  often  found  in  an  amorphous  condition.  The  color  is  of  various 
shades  of  blue — deeper  in  the  axial  direction;  yellowish-gray  transversely;  transparent 
to  translucent,  having  much  the  appearance  of  glass.  Hardness,  7  to  7.5;'  specific  grav- 
ity, 2.6  to  2.7.  The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Strome3-er  of  a  specimen  fiom  Bodcn- 
mais,  Bavaria:  Silica,  48.35;  alumina.  31.71;  magnesia,  10.6;  protoxiile  of  manganese, 
0.33;  protoxide  of  iron,  8.32;  water,  0.59  =  99.46.  A  specimen  from  Haildam.'Conn., 
gave:  Silica,  49.62;  alumina,  28.72;  magnesia,  8.64;  protoxide  of  manganese,  1.51; 
protoxide  of  iron,  11.58;  lime,  0.23  —  100.3.  A  specimen  from  Unity,  Me.,  according 
to  Jackson,  gave:  Silica,  48.15;  alumina,  32.5;  magnesia,  10.14;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
0.28;  protoxide  of  iron,  7.92;  water,  0.5  =  99.49^  Iolite  fuses  slowly  on  the  edges  in 
the  blow-pipe  flame  to  a  blue  transparent  glass;  with  borax  it  forms  a  clear  l-.ead.  "When 
in  fine  powder  it  is  partially  dissolved  in  concentrated  mineral  acids  It  occurs  at 
Bodenmais  in  perfect  crystals  li  in.  thick,  and  this  variety  has  been  called  pelioin,  from 
its  smoky  appearance.  It  occurs  in  quartz  at  Ujordlersoak  in  Greenland;  in  granite  at 
cape  de  Gata,  Spain;  at  Arendal  in  Norway;  and  at  Tunaberg  in  SAvrdeii.  in  Ceylon 
there  is  a  transparent  variety  occurring  in  small,  rolled  masses  of  an  intense  blue  color, 
which  is  particularly  the  sapphire  d'eau  of  the  jewelers.  Iolite  odurs  at  Haddam, 
Conn.,  as.sociated  with  garnet  and  anthrophyllite  in  gneiss,  and  in  various  other  parts  of 
Connecticut  and  3Iassachusetts,  and  at  Richmond^  N.  H.,  in  talcose  rock  Iolite  is 
eomeiime-!  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  and,  when  cut,  has  a  very  fine  play  of  colors, 
which  vary,  as  above  stated,  when  viewed  in  different  directions.  The  "word  iolite 
means  vio'si  stone.  It  is  called  dichroite  from  its  dichroism  (q  v.),  and  0>riierite  after  the 
geologist,  M.  Cordier.  Iolite  becomes  soon  altered  on  exposure  to  air  and  moisture. 
The  c!iange  may  be  caused  by  simple  hydration,  as  in  fahlunite,  or  the  removal  of  part 
of  the  protoxide  bases  by  carbonic  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  water  containing  alkaline 
carbo.iates,  forming  pirate  and  mica.  There  are  .several  other  altered  f(;ims,  as  f/ifianto- 
lite,  apii'^i'iJite,  prasenlite.  iceissite,  pijrargeUite,  liebenerite,  ibcrite.  and  Huronite,  tlie' latter 
from  C;in  ida,  near  lake  Huron,  considered  analogous  to  fahhinite  liy  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 

SAPPHO,  along  with  Alcfeus,  the  chief  representative  of  the  ^olian  .school  of  lyric 
poetry,  was  b.  either  at  Mitylene  or  at  Eresos  in  Lesbos.  She  was  oidy  six  years  old 
when  she  lost  her  father  Scamandronymus.  She  was  contemporary  with  Alcaeus, 
Stcsichorus.  and  Pittacu.s,  with  the  first  of  whom  .she  lived  in  friendly  intercour.se,  as  is 
seen  in  the  surviving  lyrics  of  both.  All  that  we  know  of  her  is  contained  in  an  obscure 
reference  in  the  Parian  marble,  and  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  Ovid,  to  her  having  fled 
from  Mitylene  to  some  place  of  refuge  in  Sicily,  between  604  and  592,     Her  famous 
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plunge  into  the  sea  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  on  findini^  her  love  for  Phaon  unrequited, 
seems  to  be  an  invention  of  later  limes.  Al  Miljlene  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
center  of  a  literary  coterie,  all  of  lliem  females,  and  most  of  Miein  ])upils  of  her  own  in 
the  art  of  poetry.  Her  moral  ehaiaeter  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  modern 
limes;  llie  "UJSt  recent  disputants  beim^  the  lale  col.  Mure  anil  the  well-known  F.  G. 
"Welcker  ot  Bonn,  who,  in  the  liheuiixr/iis  J/«At «/«  (185T-5S),  ajipeared,  the  former,  for 
the  prosecution,  and  the  latter  for  the  defense.  To  whatever  oi)inion  on  this  subject  we 
may  incline,  there  is  no  doubt  of  her  hiuli  lyrical  genius,  which  was  the  ;idnuralion  of 
antiquity  from  iSoion  downward,  and  which,  as  still  surviving  in  her  malcldess  ode  to 
Aphrodite,  enhances  our  regret  that,  of  the  nine  books  of  her  poems,  we  oidy  possess 
fragments.  The  best  text  is  tliat  contained  m  Bergk's  PoeUv  Lyricl  (Jraci  (1^54);  the  best 
separate  edition  is  Neue's  (1827). 

SAPPORO.  The  capital  of  that  division  of  Japan  called  the  Hokkaido  (circuit  of 
the  Northern  sea),  including  Yezo,  the  Kuriie  islands,  etc.  The  city  is  laid  out  after  the 
general  manner  of  an  American  town,  ami  is  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ishikari  river,  10  m.  from  the  sea  of  Japan;  pop.  10,000.  The  broad  streets  cross 
eacli  other  at  right  angles  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  but  the  buildings  are 
mcstly  in  Japanese  style,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  good  taste  and  economy  both  in 
couvenience  and  construction.  The  government  buildings  are  in  American  style,  the 
capitol  being  a  somewhat  imposing  structure,  surmounted  by  a  dome-like  cupola.  Its 
lat.  is  43'  8  n.,  long.  141°  22'  e.  from  Greenwich.  Water  for  factory-power,  irrigation, 
and  drinking  is  furnished  by  the  Toyohira,  a  mountain  stream  which  tlows  through  the 
city.  The  Ishikari  river  is  11  m.  from  the  city.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  is  like 
that  of  Virginia.  Under  the  superintendence  of  American  engineers  and  scientitic  men, 
model  farms,  saw-mills,  steam  factories,  improved  roads  and  mining  maclnuery,  canning 
establishments,  etc.,  have  been  introduced,  and  railways  on  the  American  model  of  con- 
struction and  rolling  stock  are  now  in  progress  with  a  view  of  bringing  to  shipment  the 
produce  of  the  inunense  areas  of  coal  fields,  whose  possible  output  is  estimated  to  equal 
that  of  the  present  yield  of  Great  Britain,  continued  for  1000  years.  Distance  from 
Hakodate,  150  miles. 

SAPTJCAIA  NUT.  the  seed  of  lecythis  ollaria,  a  lofty  tree,  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
forests  of  the  n.  of  Brazil,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Icci/t/udacco'.  The  fnut  is 
urn-shaped,  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  opens  by  a  lid  which  falls  off.  Each  fruit 
contains  a  number  of  seeds  or  nuts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  allied  Brazil  nut.  The  fl;-,vor  is 
finer  than  that  of  the  Brazil  nut,  although,  hitherto,  the  sapuc;ua  nut  is  much  less  com- 
mon in  our  shops.  Its  form  is  oval,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends,  which  are  slightly 
bent  in  opposite  directions.  Monkeys  are  very  fond  of  the  sapucaia  nut,  and  are  some- 
times caught  in  con.sequence  of  thrusting  the  hand  into  a  capsule,  and  not  being  able  to 
•withdraw  it  when  filled  with  a  nut,  while  they  obstinately  keep  hold  of  the  expected 
prize. 

SA'RABANDE,  originally  a  slow  dance,  said  to  be  of  Saracenic  origin;  and  hence  a 
short  piece  of  music,  of  deliberate  character,  and  with  a  peculiar  rhythm,  in  f  time, 
the  accent  being  placed  on  the  second  crotchet  of  each  measure.  The  .^^arabande  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  suites  or  series  of  short  pieces  written  by  Handel, 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  others  of  the  old  masters,  for  the  harpsichord  or  clavichord. 

SAEACENIC  ARCHITECTURE.     See  Arabian  Architecture. 

SARACENS,  a  name  variously  emploj'ed  by  mediieval  writers  to  designate  the  Moham- 
medans of  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Arabs  generall}^  or  the  Arab-Berber  races  of  north- 
ern Africa,  who  conquered  Spain  and  Sicily  and  invaded  France.  At  a  later  date  it  was 
employed  as  a  synonym  for  all  infidel  nationsagainst  which  crusades  were  preached,  and 
"was  thus  applied  to  the  Seljuks  of  Icoiuum,  the  Turks,  and  even  to  tlie  pagan  Prussians. 
The  true  derivation  of  the  word  was  long  a  puzzle  to  philologers;  Du  Cange  deduced  it 
from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  an  opinion  coincided  in  by  the  median-al  Christian 
authors;  Hottinger  {BibHo.  Orient.),  from  the  Arab,  sarani,  to  steal;  Forster  (Journey), 
from  sahra,  a  desert ;  while  others  strove  to  see  its  origin  in  the  Hebrew  s/ir/ik.  poor;  but 
the  opinif)n  wliich  has  been  most  generally  sujiported,  and  prevails  at  the  jircsCnt  time, 
is,  that  the  word  was  originally  S/tarkt\>/n*  (Arab,  "eastern  peopli!"),  corrupted  by  the 
Greeks  into  S((rnki'r<oi,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  word  Suran  vi.  The  epi- 
thet Sarakenoi  was  applied  by  the  Greek  writers  (from  the  1st  c.  of  the  Christian  era)  to 
some  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs  in  eastern  Arabia,  though  they  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  particular  tribe  so  denominated.  Plinj'  and  Ammianus  place  the  Sara- 
cens in  Arabia  Petnea  and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  common  frontier  of  the  lioman  and 
Persian  em])ires;  and  the  description  of  tliem  by  the  latter,  a  most  painstaking  and  accu- 
rate liistDrian.  coincides,  in  every  important  jtarticular,  with  what  is  known  at  the  present 
day  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  those  regions. 

SARACEN'S  HEAD,  a  not  un frequent  bearing  in  heraldrJ^  It  is  represented  as  the 
head  of  an  old  man,  with  a  savage  countenance. 

*  Slhnrlu'ifn.  or  Sharnki/onn.  "  ea.stem  people."  is  thus  opposed  to  MnghariM.  or  Maghribd,  "western 
people,"  the  self-styled  aippellatiou  of  the  iuhabitants  of  Mayhrib  (•'  the  west  ")  or  Morocco. 
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SAEAGOSSA.  or  Zaragoza,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  foiuierly  of  tliu  kingdom  of  Aragou.  It  stands  on  the  Ebro,  here  a  muddy 
stream,  wluch  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  and  is  crossed  by  a  noble  stone  bridge, 
built  in  1437.  The  city  has  an  imposing  appearance  from  a  distance,  being  adorned 
with  numerous  slender  lowers  and  spires;  l)Ut  the  traveler,  on  entering  it,  finds  it  full  of 
narrow  winding  lanes,  instead  of  sti'eets,  although  the  houses— which  are  built  of  brick 
— are  of  most  soliil  structure,  and  many  of  then^  are  the  palaces  of  a  nobility  who  liave 
now  ceased  to  leside  here.  These  buildings,  rich  in  finely  carved  decorations  and  mag- 
nificent cornices,  are  now  mosMy  inhabited  by  agriculturists  of  a  rude  class;  their 
spacious  courts  converted  into  farm-yards,  and  filled  with  dungheaps.  Everything 
abuul  the  city  indicates  decay  and  poverty.  tSaragossa  was  the  Cehiber;an  iSahhiba,  but 
received  the  new  name  of  Casarea  Avguka  in  25  u.c,  of  which  the  present  name  is  a 
corruption.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  but  there  are  few  remains 
of  the  Roman  city.  Saragossa  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Spain  in  w  hich  Paeani.-m 
was  generally  renounced  and  Christianity  adopted;  it  afterward  became  rich  in  relics,  to 
which  miraculous  powers  were  ascribed.  Saracossa  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  the  Sth 
c,  and  recovered  from  them  in  1118,  after  a  siege  of  five  years,  during  which  great  part 
of  the  inhabitants  died  of  hunger.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  l!r09,  aflerli  siege  of 
eight  months,  and  one  of  the  most  heroic  defenses  recorded  in  the  history  of  modern 
warfare.  See  Palafox.  Saragossa  has  a  university,  founded  in  1474.  It  has  two 
cathedrals,  both  interesting  as  specimens  of  architecture;  but  the  older  is  in  a  simple 
and  severe  style;  the  modern  one— that  of  Nucslra  Scnom  del  P<Jar—i?>  very  ornate. 
The  latter  cathedral  boasts  of  a  pillar  on  which  the  Virgin  descended  from  heaven,  40 
A.D.— an  event  so  strongly  attested,  that  Diego  de  Astorga,  piimate  of  Spain,  on  Aug. 
17,  1720,  excommunicated  all  who  even  questioned  it.  Pilgrims  flock  from  all  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Spain  to  this  pillar  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  came  down  from 
heaven.  Saragossa  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1809,  and  lost  most 
of  its  treasures  of  art.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  atrricultural  produce,  mostlv  carried 
on  by  the  Ebro;  and  manufactures  of  silks,  woolens,  and  leather.     Pop.  about  1)3,500. 

SARAGOSSA,  Maid  of.     See  Agustina. 

SABANSE',  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Penza,  and  80  m.  n.  from 
Penza,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saranga  and  Insara,  feeders  of  tliC  Sura.  Pop.  '67, 
14,284. 

GABAE'w'ii.TI  is,  in  Ilindu  mythologj',  the  name  of  the  wife,  or  the  female  energy,  of 
the  god  Braijnian,  the  first  of  the  Hindu  trimurti  or  triad.  She  is  also  the  goddess  of 
speech  and  eloquence,  the  patroness  of  music  and  the  arts,  and  the  inventress  of  the 
San.'^krit  language  and  the  Devanagari  letters.  She  was  induced  to  bestow  these  benefits 
on  the  luiman  race  by  the  sage  Bliaiafa,  who,  through  his  penance,  caused  her  to 
descend  from  heaven,  and  to  divulge  her  inventions.  Hence  she  is  also  called  Bluirati. 
She  W3s  very  white,  hence  another  of  her  names,  JUnhds'iceid,  or  Mah<Wiikld  (from 
mahnt,  great,  and  s'ireta  or  s'vkia,  white). — Saraswati  is  also  the  classical  name  of  the 
river  now  called  Sarsoofy,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  bounding  the  n.e.  part  of  Delhi, 
whence  it  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  is  los*  in  the  sands  of  the  great  desert 
in  the  country  of  the  Bhatti.  According  to  the  Hii^Jus,  the  river  only  disappears  in  this 
place,  and  continuing  its  course  undergroun(2,  joins  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  at  Alla- 
habad, . 

SARATOGA,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Hudson  river,  on  the  s.  by 
the  Mohawk;  drained  also  by  the  Sacondoga  river;  traversed  by  the  C'hamplain  canal, 
the  Adirondack,  and  the  Rensselaer  and  Sarataga  railroads;  about  840  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80. 
55,135 — 47,597  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hilly,  mouDtainous  in  the  n.,  and 
hcavil}-  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  rye,  hay, 
and  oats.     Saratoga  Springs  is  the  most  important  place  in  this  co.     Co.  seat,  Ballstoa. 

SARATOGA.  Battle  of,  was  fought  at  a  critical  period  of  the  American  revolution. 
Gen.  Burgoyne,  having  captured  fort  Ticonderoga  in  July,  1777,  was  pursuing  gen.  Schuy- 
ler in  his  retreat  from  fort  Edward,  intending  to  force  his  way  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Hudson.  Gen.  Gates  on  taking  command  of  the  American  forces  had  forthwitli 
moved  his  army  back  to  Stillwater.  Sept.  14  Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took 
position  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  American  camp.  On  the  19th  he  advanced  his 
right  wing  upon  "the  Americans.  He  was  promptly  resisted  by  gen.  Arnold  with 
Morgan's  sharp-shooting  riflemen.  A  severe  encounter  ensued  and  continued  for  many 
hours,  till  night  compelled  a  cessation.  The  Americans  retired  having  lost  300  men. 
The  British  lost  500  men,  but  held  the  field.  Both  armies  rested  in  their  fortified  camps, 
neither  being  anxious  for  a  general  battle.  Oct.  7,  Burgoyne,  liaving  vainly  wailed  for 
promised  re-enforcements  from  the  British  forces  near  New  York,  renewT^d  the  con- 
test, leading  forth  liis  best  battalions  with  the  grenadiers  and  artiilery.  Ills  left  wing 
w-as  opposed  by  the  Americans  under  gen.  Pnor;  Arnold  also,  with  impetuous  daring, 
led  his  men  into  a  liand-to-hand  combat.  The  batteries  were  repeatedly  taken  and 
retaken,  till  the  British,  by  their  own  captured  artillery,  were  driven  from  the  field. 
Gen.  Morgan  was  equally  victorious  over  Burgoyne's  right  wing,  whose  valiant  leader, 
gen.  Fraser,  was  mortally  wounded.     The  whole  British  army  became    demoralized, 
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and  l^urijoyne  began  a  retreat.  The  exultant  Americans  closely  followed,  drove  out 
the  Ik's.sians,  and  took  a  portion  of  his  camp.  Gen.  Arnoitl  ^vas  .severely  wounded 
leaihn^'  this  last  charge.  Night  again  closed  the  contest,  and  before  morning  Burgoyne 
hiul  retreated,  and  was  soon  entrenched  in  his  lirst  fortified  camp.  Here,  litnvever,  he 
could  nt)t  remain.  Tiie  Aniericans  had  captured  his  supplies,  and  closed  every  avenue 
for  retreat.  JSol  daring  to  risk  another  battle,  ami  des[)airing  of  tiie  expected  succor, 
short  of  provisions  and  hourly  expecting  an  attack  from  the  Americans,  Hushed  with 
their  recent  success,  he  projiosetl  an  armistice  to  arrange  the  terms  of  cai)itulatif)n. 
Gen.  Gates  demanded  unconditional  surrender.  This  Burgoyne  refused,  and  terms  more 
favorable  to  tiie  Britisii  were  concluded  Oct.  15.  Burgoyne  surrendered  nearly  6,000 
pri-oiiers  of  war,  fcniy  pieces  of  brass  artilleiy,  several  thousand  stand  of  small  arms, 
and  great  stores  of  ammunilion.  The  report  of  this  battle  electrified  the  country, 
quieted  all  fears  of  other  incursions  from  Canada,  and  rallied  the  waning  confidence  and 
eiUhnsiasm  of  tiie  people.  To  commemorate  this  auspiciou:;  event,  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  gr.ui'ier  monument  than  that  on  Bunker  Hill;  and  toward  tiie  estimated  cost  of 
nearly  half  a  million  the  sum  of  §50,001)  has  been  ajjpropriated  by  the  state  of  New  York. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  one  of  the  chief  watering-places  in  the  United  States,  is  in 
New  York.  o3  m.  n.  of  Albany.  It  contains  28  mineral  springs,  some  chalybeate;  some 
containing  iodine,  with  salts  of  .soda  and  magnesia;  and  all  highly  charged  witli  car- 
bonic acid.  Tiiey  are  prescribed  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  chroidc  dyspepsia,  etc.  In  the 
viliaii'e  are  'Si  hotels,  some  of  immense  magnitude;  and  during  eacli  season  there  are 
from  30,000  to  45,000  visitors.     Pop.  in  'TO,  7,516. 

S.V.RAT()GA  SPRINGS  (ante),  in  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Sara- 
toga, and  the  Adirondack  railroads,  on  a  plateau  about  10  m.  w.  of  the  Hud.son.  It  has 
hotel  accomniodaiions  for  nearly  20,000  persons.  On  the  principal  street,  Broadway, 
running  n.  iind  s.  several  miles  are  the  principal  hotels;  and  beyond  ai'c  lines  of  hand- 
some villas.  Lake  avenue  and  Circular  street  contain  many  handsome  residences. 
Opposite  the  principal  hotels  is  Congress  park.  Four  miles  from  the  village  is  Saratoga 
lake,  reached  by  the  Boulevard,  a  drive  100  ft.  wide,  and  lined  with  trees.  Six  of  the 
28  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga  are  spouting  springs.  All  the  springs  are  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  variously  impregnated  with  magnesia,  sulphur,  and  iron;  some 
are  chalybeate.  The  waters  are  valuable  for  chronic  d3^spep.^ia,  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
liver,  and  affections  of  the  bowels.  Some  are  cathartic,  some  tonic.  The  best  known 
springs  are  tlie  Congress,  extensively  used  as  a  mild  cathartic,  and  exported  to  all  parts 
of  tlie  world;  the  Hatliorn,  a  favorite  cathartic,  discovered  in  iSfJS;  the  Pavilion,  much 
usL'd  for  biliousness;  tlie  High  Rock,  the  Coluiubian,  the  Geyser  Spouting  Spring,  and 
the  Washington.  Saratoga  is  the  resort  of  crowds  of  invalids  and  pleasure-seekers,  and 
for  number  of  visitors  is  second  to  no  other  American  summer  resort.  Tlie  mineral 
waters  of  Saratoga  were  used  by  the  Indians.  Tlie  first  framed  house  there  was  bui^t 
by  gen.  Pinlip  Schuyler  in  1784.  The  large  hotels  have  been  built  since  1815.  The 
Eiigli-^h  untler  Peter  Schuyler  defeated  the  French  under  DeManteth  here  in  1693. 

SARATOV",  a  government  in  the  s.e.  of  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  river 
Volga,  and  on  the  n.  by  the  governments  of  Penza  and  Simbirsk.  Area,  32,500  sq.ra. ; 
pop.  '70,  1,751,268.  Its  dimensions  were  much  larger  prior  to  1850.  when  a  considerable 
portion  of  it— the  portion  to  the  caxt  of  the  Volga — was  taken  to  form  a  piut  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Samara  (q.v.),  erected  in  that  year.  One-third  of  the  area  is  ])astuje-laud, 
I  is  under  crop,  J^  in  wood,  and  i^i  waste  land.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Volga  and 
tiie  Medwieditza.  A  number  of  German  colonists  settled  here  in  17t'»5-75,  and  dis- 
tiuguislied  themselves  by  their  persevering  industry  and  by  diligent  chltivation  of  the 
soil.  Their  descendants  have  become  an  important  .section  of  the  population.  Cattle- 
breeding  is  carried  on  extensively;  fishing  is  of  considerable  importance. 

SAHATOV,  a  cUy  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  naine,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  V\)lga,  460  m.  s.e.  of  Moscow.  Though  its  lioti.ses  are  generally  btiiit  of 
limi)er,  the  town  has  a  rich  ajid  picfurescpie  appearance.  Its  16  churches  are  ornamented 
with  numerous  towers  and  cupolas;  and  its  broad  streets,  from  the  cliaracler  of  the 
houses  and  of  the  elegant  equipages  that  roll  throudi  them,  liave  quite  a  European  appear- 
ance.    It  manufactures  pottery,  bricks,  tobacco,  silk,  hosiery,  etc.     Pop.  '70,  85,220. 

SARA'V/AK,  a  kingdom  on  the  n.w.  const  of  Borneo,  is  bounded  s.  and  w.  by  Sambas,  e. 
by  Biuti.'.i,  .md  ii.  by  the  l)iglit  of  Datu.  The  coast  stretches  from  the  w.  of  cape  Datu,  in 
lat,  2^  n.  and  long.  109'  55'  e.,  to  the  e.  of  tlie  river  Sanierahan,  in  long;  111°  3'  e.,  a  distance 
of  nearly  70  miles.  Area,  3,000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  50,000.  Tin;  Sarawak  is  the  most 
important  river;  it  lias  two  navigable  mouths,  the  oj;e  entering  the  bight  (jf  Datu  in  lat. 
1°  42'  30"  n.,  and  long.  110"  20'  30"  e. ;  the  other,  a  few  miles  further  "to  the  east.  Other 
consideralde  rivers  are  the  Rejnng  (navigable  for  120  m.  for  vessels  of  more  than  1000 
ton.s),  the  Lundu,  Sameralian,  and  Sadang.  A  chain  of  mountains.  3,000  ft.  in  height, 
rises  in  Saraw;di,  and,  with  increasinu-  elevation,  tends  toward  the  n. ;  while  others  are 
detached,  as  the  Samerahans,  and  the  steep,  densely -wooded  Lundu.      Sandstone  and 

franite  arc  the  prevailing  rocks;  porphyries,  basalt,  and  quartzose  schists  also  occurring, 
n  some  parts  the  soil  is  clayey;  in  others,  it  is  a  rich  mold.     With  the  exception   of 
some  cultivated  spot.s,  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  which  abound  with  wild  swine, 
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harts,  and  a  variety  of  monkeys.  There  is  excellent  coal  near  the  river  Sadang.  Anti- 
mony ore.  which  can  be  both  easily  worked  and  sliippcd,  is  obtainable  in  any  quantity; 
copper  and  gold  have  been  found,  and  iron  ore  is  plentiful  at  Lundu.  Fine  timber 
trees,  as  iron-wood,  ebony,  sandal-wood,  teak,  and  other  sorts  peculiarly  adapted  for 
shipbuilding,  grow  on  the  lands  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Overtopping  tliem  all  is 
the  tall  camphor  tree  {dryobalanops  uromatica),  from  which,  by  incision,  the  vahiable 
campiior-oil  is  obtained;  or  by  felling  and  splitting  the  wood,  the  crystallized  camphor, 
whicii  is  prized  above  that  produced  in  any  other  part  of  Asia. 

The  climate  is  not  considered  unhealthy.  ]Much  rain  falls  from  September  to  March, 
and  the  thermometer  usually  indicates  about  83°  F.  Edible  nests,  wax,  and  aromatic 
woods  are  collected  by  the  Dj^aks  for  the  Singapore  market,  and  the  plains  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  rice  and  sago.  In  1862  iwo  cargoes  of  choice  timber  for  ship- 
building were  sent  to  the  royal  docivyards  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  attention  is  now 
being  paid  to  that  natural  source  of  wealth.  In  1871  the  exports,  the  chief  articles  of 
which  were  gutta-percha,  sago  tlour,  antimon}^  ore,  and  edible  birds'  nests,  amounted  to 
£380,000;  and  the  imports,  chietly  gray  and  colored  shirtings,  tobacco,  bras.s-ware,  opium, 
rice,  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  amounted  to  £315,000.  The  exportation  of  antimony  and  sale  of 
opium  are  monopolized  by  the  government,  and  with  a  small  head-tax,  form  the  chief 
revenue. 

The  original  inhabitants  are  Dyaks,  divided  into  some  20  tribes,  and  speaking  differ- 
ent dialects;  thej'  are,  for  savages,  mild,  industrious,  and  honest.  ]Malays  live  on  the 
coast,  and  the  mines  are  worl-icd  by  Chinese.  From  1841  to  1868  Sarawak  was  governed 
by  sir  James  Brooke  (q.v.),  as  an  independent  rajah  appointed  by  the  sultan  of  Borneo, 
in  return  for  distinguished  services  in  putting  down  rebellion  and  restoring  order;  and 
even  on  the  testimony  of  the  Dutch,  who  view  with  extreme  jealousy  the  increased  influ- 
ence of  the  British  on  that  coast,  his  rule  has  done  much  to  promote  the  civilization  and 
prosperity  of  his  people. 

The  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Sarawak,  formerly  called  Ivutjing,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  wliich  is  navigable  for  large  ships.  Mission-stations  and  schools 
have  been  erected,  and  the  population  has  increased  to  25.000.  Trade,  which  has  multi- 
plied tenfold  since  sir  J.  Brooke  was  appointed  rajah,  is  principally  carried  on  with 
Singapore. 

SARCINA  (Lat.  a  pacl^age),  or  Sarcixttla,  a  genus  of  minute  plants  of  very  low 
oiiganizraion,  sometimes  reckoned  among  alga\  and  sometimes  among  fungi.  A  number 
of  forms  or  species  are  known.  The  first  discovered,  called  S.  veiitn'cuK,  was  originally 
observed  by  Goodsir  in  matters  vomited  from  the  human  stomach.  It  is  of  a  roundish 
quadrangular  form,  about  y^^  to  ^-Jtt  of  a  line  in  diameter;  the  individuals  generally 
grouped  in  cul)es  of  4,  16,  or  64  in  the  cube,  separated  by  i-ectangular  slrite.  Altliough 
the  most  common  seat  of  sareina?  is  the  human  .«tomach,  they  have  likewise  been 
detected  in  the  stomach  of  the  tortoise,  the  rabbit,  the  dog.  the  ape.  and  in  the  caecum  of 
the  fowl;  in  the  urine,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases;  in  the  lungs;, in  the  faeces  and 
intestinal  canal;  in  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain;  in  cholera  stools;  in  the  fluid 
of  hj'drocele;  in  the  bones;  and  Dr.  Lowe  has  noticed  its  existence  in  stagnant  water. 
It  appears  from  the  measurements  of  Welcher  that  the  sarcinoe  occurring  in  uriiie  are 
about  half  the  size  of  those  occurring  in  the  stomach,  and  the  aggregations  of  sareina 
cells  are  also  smaller. 

The  occurrence  of  the  sareina  in  the  urine,  the  fluid  of  the  vent,ricles  of  the  brain, 
etc.,  is  probably  a  post-mortem  phenomenon  of  little  diagnostic  or  pathological  impor- 
tance. Its  appearance  in  vomited  fluids  is,  however,  characteristic  of  a  peculiar  and 
important  form  of  dyspepsia.  Tiie  vomited  matter  in  these  cases  has  a  faint  acid  smell, 
like  that  of  fermenting  wort,  and  is  obviously  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  After  standing 
a  few  hours  it  becomes  covered  with  a  thick,  brownish,  yeast-like  froth,  and  deposits  a 
brown  flaky  ssdimcnt.  On  examining  the  frotli  and  the  deposit  under  the  micro.«cope 
sarcinte  are  found  in  great  abundance,  together  with  the  toruhc  characteristic  of  yeast 
(q.v).  The  fluid  is  always  acid,  if  sarcinse  are  present.  The  amount  of  vomited  matter 
is  always  large,  and  sometimes  enormous.  It  i.?  usually  ejected  in  the  morning,  after  a 
night  spent  awake  from  a  sense  of  heat,  gurgling,  and  distention  in  the  epigastric  region; 
and  its  discharge  gives  almost  immediate  relief.  Dr.  Budd,  one  of  t!ie  liighest  authorities 
in  di:  eases  of  tlie  stomach,  believes  that  the  disease  consists,  primarily  and  essentially,  in 
some  organic  change,  wliich  prevents  that  or2,-an  from  completely  em.ptying  itself,  and 
which  causes  a  secretion  from  its  coats,  capable,  when  mixed  with  food,  of  undergoing 
or  exciting  a  process  of  fermentation;  and  that  the  development  of  the  sarcinte  bears  to 
this  process,  or  to  some  stage  of  it,  the  same  relation  which  the  development  of  torulae 
bears  to  simple  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  well-known  power  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
checking  l!ie  fermentative  process  induced  prof.  Jenner  to  try  the  effect  of  sulphite  of 
soda — a  salt  whicli  readily  yields  its  sulphurous  acid — in  this  disease;  and  experience  has 
fully  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Jenner's  induction;  for  this  salt,  administered  soon  after 
a  meal,  or  when  the  fermenting  process  is  commencing,  in  doses  varving  from  10  grains 
to  a  dram,  dissolved  in  water,  is  the  most  effectual  remedj'  at  i)re?ent  known  for  reliev- 
ing this  disorder.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  somewhat  larger  doses,  has  a  similar 
action. 
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SARCINE  (Gr.  mrr,  gen.  sarcos,  flcsb)  is  the  name  now  crivcn  to  a  nitrogenous  sub 
staiictt'  U'lu'liNiOo)  which  has  been  obtained  from  tiie  muscular  tissue  of  tlic  liorse,  ox, 
and  hare;  an<l  truni  various  gianchUar  organs,  as  the  liver  and  tlie  spleen  of  tlie  ox,  the 
tliyinus  gland  of  tiie  calf; and  the  human  liver  in  cases  of  acute  atrophy  of  that  organ, 
in  which  case  it  is  associated  with  xanthine  (Cioll4N4(^4),  a  .substance  dilTcring  from  it 
only  l)y  two  atoms  of  oxygen.  It  is  identical  with  tlie  substance  formerly  known  as 
liypoxanthine. 

SARCOLEM  MA  is  the  term  applied  to  the  delicate  sheath  wliicli  invests  each  primary 
niuscidar  liher.     See  MusCLE. 

SARCOMA  is  a  somewhat  vague  term  used  by  Abernethj'  and  many  subsequent  sur- 
gical writers  to  designate  a  fleshy  or  tirni  morbid  tumor.  The  term  sarcoma  is  compara- 
tively rarely  met  with  in  recent  works  on  surgery. 

SAKCOMA  {aiiti).  The  large  grou])  of  tumors  now  classed  together  under  the  name 
of  sarcomata  or  sarcomas  includes  many  which  were  until  recently  known  by  a  variety 
of  other  names  and  giouped  in  other  divisions,  and  the  term  sarcoma,  which  now  has  a 
definite  meaning,  was  formerly  applied  to  many  soft  growths.  Many  hai'd  sarcortlas 
have  been  classed  as  scirrhus  or  hard  cancer,  but  several  tumors  formerly  known  as 
fibro-plastic,  fii)ro muscular,  fibro-nuclcar,  malignant  fibroid,  and  myeloid,  have  been 
placed  among  the  sarcomas.     See  Tumor. 

SARCOPH  AGI.     See  Cannibalism. 

SARCOPHAGUS  (Gr.  flesh-eater),  any  stone  receptacle  for  a  dead  body.  The  name 
originated  in  the  property  assigned  to  a  species  of  stone  found  at  Assos  in  Troas,  and 
used  in  early  limes,  of  consuming  the  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  within 
the  space  of  40  days.  The  oldest  known  sarcophagi  are  those  of  Egypt,  some  of  which 
are  contemporary  with  the  pyramids.  The  earliest  of  these  ore  of' a  square  or  oblong 
form,  and  either  plain  or  ornamented  with  lotus  leaves;  the  latter  are  of  the  form  of 
swathed  mummies  and  bear  inscriptions.  The  Phenician  and  Persian  kings  were  also 
buried  in  sarcophagi.  The  Roman  sarcophagi  of  the  earlier  republican  period  were  plain. 
Sarcophagi  were  occasionally  used  in  the  later  republic,  althougli  burning  had  become 
the  more  general  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  The  use  of  stone  chests  for  the  inter- 
ment of  distinguished  persons  has  not  been  altogether  discontinued  in  modern  times. 

SARDANAPA  LTIS.     See  Assyria. 

SARDE,  or  Sakda,  a  variety  of  quartz,  differing  from  carnelian  only  in  its  very  deep 
red  color,  blood-red  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  rare,  and  brings  a  much  higher  price 
than  common  carnelian.  The  name  is  probably  from  Sardis.  The  sarde  was  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest.  There  were  also  two  in  the  ephod. 
The  Sardonyx  is  an  onyx  (q. v.)  containing  layers  of  sarde. 

SARDES,  or  Sardis,  anciently  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  was  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  plain  between  the  northern  base  of  mount  Tmolus  and  the  river  Ilermus, 
about  60  m.  e.n.e.  of  Smyrna.  Through  its  agora,  or  market-place,  flowed  the  Pactolus, 
a  tributar}'  of  the  Hermus.  The  city  is  first  mentioned  by  ^E.schylus.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Cimmerians  in  the  reign  of  king  Ardys  (680-631  B.C.).  In  the  reign  of  Cro'sus,  the 
last  Lydian  king,  Sardes  attained  its  highest  prosperity.  It  became  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  satraps  "after  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.  The  Athenians  burned  it 
503  B.C.,  and  it  afterward  pas.sed  under  the  Romans,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  separate 
provincial  government.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation.— Sort,  the  modern  Sardis,  is  a  poor  vilhure,  worthy  of  mention  only  for  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  Of  these  the  chief  are  those  of  a  stadium, 
of  a  theaier,  and  of  the  Acropolis. 

SARDINE,  Clvpra  sardina,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  herring  and  pilchard, 
smaller  than  the  pilchard;  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  found  also  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  although  not  so  far  n.  as  the  British  shores.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  its  flavor, 
and  sardines  preserved  in  oil  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  some  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  But  the  "sardines"  of  tlie  west  coast  of  France,  which  are  largely 
imported  into  Britain,  are  generall)^  not  true  sardines,  but  young  sprats — the  gaitks  of 
the  firth  of  Forth — and  sometimes  young  herring. 

Sardines  a]>i)car  in  shoals  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  at  particular  seasons, 
IS  herrings  and  pilchards  on  those  of  Britain.  The  sardine  fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Provence  is  chiefly  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July;  but  the  fishery  for  sprats, 
which  are  cured  as  sardines,  and  sold  under  that  name  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne  and 
elsewhere  in  the  west  of  France,  takes  place  in  the  winter  months.  The  (piantity  of 
both  kinds  cured  is  so  great  as  to  amount  in  value  to  o. 000, 000  or  4,000,000  francs 
annually,  about  £120,000'  to  .£160.000.  They  are  exported  to  the  mo.st  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  cured  with  oil  in  tin  boxes,  forming  a  much  esteemed  delicacy,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  wholesome  article  of  food.  To  cure  them  in  this  way  tliey  are  first 
carefully  wa.shed  in  the  sea,  then  sprinkled  with  fine  .salt,  and  after  a  few  hours  the 
head,  gills,  etc.,  are  removed;  thej' arc  then  washed  again,  and  spread  out  on  willow 
branches  or  wire-work  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  if  the  weather  is  dry,  but  in  damp 
and  rainy  weather  to  a  current  of  air  under  cover.     They  are  next  put  into  boiling  oil, 
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in  which  they  remain  for  a  short  time,  and  when  they  are  taken  out  the  oil  is  drained 
away  from  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  they  are  put  into  the  tin  boxes  of  which  the 
shape  and  appcai^ince  arc  so  familiar  to  every  one.  Tlie  boxes  being  filled  with  sardines 
are  filled  up  witn  oil,  the  lid  is  soldered  on,  and  tliej'  are  placed  for  a  short  time  m 
boiling  water  or  exposed  to  hot  steam.  The  boxes  which  have  leaked  or  have  burst  in 
boiling  are  rejectc;.!,  and  those  which  remain  sound  are  now  ready  for  the  market. 

In  the  south  of  France  sardines  are  sometimes  cured  in  red  wine,  and  those  so  cured 
are  called  sardines  ancliohe^'s,  or  anchovied  sardines. 

In  1875  the  "  Cornish  sardine  company"  was  formed  at  Falmouth  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  pilchards  in  oil  after  the  manner  above  described.  The  result  is  a  delicacy 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  French  sardines.  The  companj-  is  thriving;  and  thus, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  tons  of  hitherto  waste  food  will  be  utilized. 

Several  species  of  small  cliipcidce  nuich  resembling  the  sardine  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  used  iu  the  same  way  as  the  sardine  of  the  31editerranean. 
One  species  frequents  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Ceylon  in  such  vast  shoals  that 
400,000  have  been  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  the  nets  in  a  little  bay;  and  when  the  shoal 
approached  the  shore  the  broken  water  became  as  smooth  as  if  a*  sheet  of  ice  had  been 
floating  below  the  surface. 

SARDIN'IA,  ISLAND  OF,  the  largest,  after  Sicily,  of  tlie  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
lies  directly  s.  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Bonifacio,  a  chan- 
nel only  7  m.  wide  in  its  narrowest  part.  Sardinia  is  situated  about  half-way  between 
central  Italy  and  Africa,  and  between  southern  Italy  and  Spain.  Its  length  is  1G6  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  90  ra. ;  and  area,  9,361  sq.  miles.  The  country  is  mostly  mountainous, 
some  of  the  peaks  of  the  central  chain  having  an  elevation  of  6,o00  feet;  The  Limbara 
range,  in  the  n.w.,  is  granite,  the  diagonal  chain  palneozoic,  and  the  central  range  of  the 
tertiary  calcareous  formation;  many  of  the  peaks,  especially  within  the  semicircle 
formed  by  the  Limbara  range,  are  extinct  volcanoes.  The  coasts  aregeneiallj-  sleep  and 
nigged.  A  few  islands  lie  off  the  coast,  and  all,  of  any  consiaerable  size  and  importance, 
are  situated  at  the  corners;  off  the  n.e.  corner  are  the  jMaddaleua  group,  consisting  of 
Maddalena,  Caprera.  and  five  or  six  minute  islets;  off  the  n.w.  corner  is  Asinara;  and 
off  the  s.w.  corner  are  San  Pietro  and  San  Antioco.  Tlie  island  is  well  supplied  with 
streams,  but  none  of  them  have  a  long  course,  and  only  one  is  partially  navigable. 

Soil  and  C-imate. — Between  the  mountain  ranges  are  several  wide  vallej's  of  remarka- 
ble beau  tj'  and  fertility.  There  are  also  several  large  sandy  or  stony  districts  (inucchie), 
of  almost  irremediable  sterility.  The  mountain  sides  are  partly  rocky  and  barren,  partly 
clad  with  woods,  and  partly  fitted  for  pasture.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  temperature 
ranging  from  34"  to  90';  but  in  the  low  lands,  which  are  largely  of  a  marshy  character, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  littoral  lakes,  a  deadly  malaria  {intempche)  prevails, 
especially  in  autumn.  The  inhabitants  of  those  districts,  who  can  afford  to  do  so, 
migrate  annually  during  the  unhealthy  season;  and  those  who  are  compelled  t(^  remain 
never  leave  their  houses  till  an  hour  after  sunrise,  and  carefully  return  before  sunset, 
taking  all  precautions  to  prevent  the  entrance  ,of  the  poisonous  gas  by  door  or  window. 
The  inhaling  of  the  mia.sma  by  a  stranger  is  considered  among  the  inhabitants  to  be  as 
deadly  as  a  dose  cf  strong  poison. 

Products^ — Wheat,  barle}',  maize,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  are  esteemed  for  their  excellent  quality.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated, 
but  from  carelessness  in  the  process,  the  wine  is  not  so  good  as  miii^ht  naturally  be 
expected.  The  olive-grounds  are  extensive,  and  the  produce  excellent.  Tobacco  (of 
inferior  quality),  cotton,  linseed,  flax,  hemp,  saffron,  and  madder  are  also  produced. 
The  woods  which  clothe  the  mountain  sides  are  chiefly  composed  of  cork,  chestnut,  oak, 
pine,  and  other  timber  trees,  which  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  export  trade.  Many 
mountain-slopes  have,  however,  been  much  deteriorated  in  fertility  by  the  excessive  cut- 
ting down  of  timber. 

The  bullock  is  tl.e  favorite  animal  for  draught,  but  horses  are  also  used:  and  a  small 
species  of  pony,  which  in  ancient  times  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Eoman  matrons,  is 
still  found.  The  sheep  are  of  ordinary  quality,  and  the  swine  are  said  to  be  among  the 
best  in  Europe.  Few  cows  are  kept,  and  cheese  is  obtained  almost  wliolly  I'rom  sheep's 
and  goat's  milk.  Wild  boars  and  deer  are  not  unconunon,  and  the  moufflon  (q.  v.)  is 
found  ill  the  Alpine  woods.  Foxes,  rabbits,  hares,  and  martens  are  so  abundant  that  a 
large  export  trade  m  their  skins  is  carried  on.     The  fisheries  are  important. 

Manufactures  a.'e  insignificant,  being  mostly  the  result  of  home  industry;  but  the 
royal  manufactories  of  gunpowder,  salt,  and  tobacco  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Sardinia  is  ricli  in  minerals,  but  these,  like  its  other  resources,  are  as  yet  little  devel- 
oped; silver,  mercury,  granite,  gypsum,  marble,  alabaster,  amethyst,  and  other  precious 
stones  are  found;  and  k'ad,  iron,  and  copper  are  in  considerable  abundance.  Gold, 
bismuth,  and  antimony  are  said  to  exist. 

Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  bear  a  consideraljle  resemblance  to  the  Greeks,  and 
speak  a  barbarous  dialect,  composed  chiefly  of  Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Italian;  they  are 
ignorant  and  bigoted,  having  been  subjected  to  misgovernment  and  oppression  from 
their  emancipation  from  Roman  rule  till  1836,  when  feudal  tenure  was  abolished,  and 
the  enormous  power  of  the  clergy  somewhat  reduced.  They  are  generally  stupid  and 
indolent,  clothe  themselves  in  sheep-skins,  and  invariably  profess  the  Catholic  religion. 
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Tlie  custom  of  the  Vendetta  is  frequently  practiced,  Ihoujli  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
Corsica. 

Jliaf")-!/. — Sardinia,  at  first  called  by  tho  Greeks  IrJuiiim  and  SdiiddUofitf  (from  its 
resemblance  to  a  human  foot-print),  and  afterward  Sanio  by  the  Romans,  Avas  colo- 
nized at  a  very  early  period.  The  first  really  historical  event' is  its  con(juest,  aisout  480 
B.C.,  by  the  Carthaginians,  vvlio,  during  their  occu])ation,  rendered  tiic  island  a  cele- 
brated corn-producing  country.  They  were  forced  to  abandon  it  To  the  Koir.ans  (238 
B.C.),  who  gradually  subdued  the  rebellious  natives,  and  made  it  a  province  of  llie 
republic;  but  on  three  several  occasions  formidable  outbreaks  required  the  presence  of  a 
consul  with  a  large  army  to  restore  liie  authority  of  Home.  From  this  time  it  was  held 
as  a  subject  province,  and  on  account  of  its  value  as  the  "granary  of  Rome,"  was  care- 
fully protected  from  invasion.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  and  oilier  bar- 
barian-;, and  was  recovered  by  the  eastern  empire  in  534  a.d.,  but  was  tinall}'  .separated 
from  the  lioman  enq)ire  by  the  Saracens  They  were  driven  out  in  their  turn  by  the 
Pisans,  one  of  whose  deputy-governors,  lieing  supporteil  by  the  Genoese,  obtained  the 
erection  of  Sardinia  into  a  kingdom  (1154)  by  Frederick  I.  The  popes,  who  had  long 
claimed  a  right  of  suzerainty  over  liie  island,  gave  it,  in  1296,  to  James  II.  of  Aragon; 
and  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  Spain  tiU  1708,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British,  antl  by  lhei)cace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  it  was  yielded  to  Austria.  In  1730  Aus- 
tria gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  and  it  lias  since  that  time 
formed  apart  of  the  dominions  of  the;  house  of  Savoy.  When  Sardinia  came  to 
the  h(ui.se  of  Savoy,  two-tliiids  of  it  beU)Uged  to  barons  of  Spatush  descent,  and 
the  most  of  the  remainder  to  tlie  clergy,  who  also  levied  a  tithe  on  the  whole 
produce,  and  for  a  century  afterward  it  was  shamefully  neglected  by  the  govern- 
ment. However,  in  183G  and  1837,  patrimonial  rights  and  compulsory  labor  were 
al)oli;-he(i;  and  in  1838  and  1847  the  peasants  were  freed  from  the  rest  of  the  vexatious 
imposts  with  which  they  were  burdened.  In  1847  the  vice-royalty  was  aboli.shed,  and 
Sardinia  incorporated  with  the  Sardinian  kingdom  (q.  v.).  It  is  at  present  divided  into 
two  pnivinees  or  6v/^w.9 — Cagliari  in  tiie  s.,  containing  5,236  English  sq.m.,  with  a  pop. 
of  (1871)  393,208:  and  Sassari  in  the  n.,  containing  4,125  EngUih  sq.  in.,  with  a  pop.  of 
(1871)  243,452.     Cagliari  is  the  capital. 

SARDINIA,  KINGDOM  of,  a  former  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  thenucle\is  of  the  present 
kingdiiin.  of  Jtnlii,  included  the  duchies  of  Savoy  and  Genoa,  and  pans  of  those  of  Mont- 
f'errat  and  Jlilan,  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  the  islands  of 
Sardinia  and  Caprera,  amounting  in  all  to  19,5(54  English  sq.m.  of  continental  ter- 
ritory, with  a  pop.  of  (1857)  4,590,260,  and  9,205  of  insular  territory,  wit4i  a  pop. 
of  577,282;  total  area,  28,769  English  sq.m.,  pop.  5,167,542.  In  1859  it  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  Milanese,  and  diminished 
by  the  cession  in  1860  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  the  change  in  the  conti- 
nental territory  being  shown  by  the  following  figures:  area,  21,099  English  sq.m.; 
pop.,  6.530,232;  the  insular  territory  remaining  unaltered.  The  yari(nis  di.stricts 
above  mentioned  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  physical  configuration  and  cli- 
mate, and  the  more  important  of  these  are  treated  in  separate  articles.  See  also 
Italy.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  established  by  law  in  Mar.,  1848;  but 
monastic  orders,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  al.so  benevolent  institutions, 
"were  suppressed  May  28,  1855.  In  1859  the  army  amounted  to  76.172  men,  and  the 
fleet  to  29  ships  (none  of  them  men-ol-war),  with  486  guns;  the  revenue  (1858),  which 
was  mostly  derived  from  customs,  duties,  and  direct  taxation,  to  £5,799.301;  and  the 
exjienditure  to  £5,949,902 — a  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  finances  which  had  long 
existed,  and  which  cau.sed  the  establishmer.t,  since  1819,  of  a  gradually  increasing 
n.aliomd  debt,  that  amounted  (1858)  to  £27.080,810.  The  annual  import  trade  amounted 
(1857)  to  a  declared  value  of  £19,123,054,  and  the  exports  to  £14,605,043. 

The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  originated  by  a  treaty  (Aug.  24,  1720)  between  Austria 
and  the  duke  of  Savov  (q.v.),  by  whieh  the  latter  agreed  to  surrender  Sicily  to  the  for- 
mer on  condition  of  receiving  in  exchange  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  the  erection  of  his 
states  into  akingdom.  In  1730  Victdv-Ainadens  I.,  the  last  duke  of  Savoy  and  first  king 
of  Sardinia,  resigned  the  throne  to  his  son,  Chai'ies-EnuiKi.nticl  I.  (\'7S0-7o);  but  repent- 
ing his  resolution,  and  attempting  to  resume  the  government,  he  was  put  in  prison, 
where  ho  died  in  1733.  His  son,  by  joining  with  France  and  Spain  against  Austria, 
obtained  (,1735)  the  territories  of  Torlona  and  Novara,  to  which  were  further  added 
(1743),  fluring  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  the  county  of  Anghiera  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Vigevano  and  Pavia.  He  was  the  author  of  the  code  known  as  the  Corpus 
Caroliiiiim.  His  successor,  Victor- Aiiuidr.ns  II.  (1773-96),  acceded  to  thvj  European 
coalition  against  France,  and  was  deprived  in  consequence  of  Savoy  and  Nice  in  1792; 
but  sustained  by  England  and  the  pope,  he  raised  an  army,  and  maintained  himself  in 
his  kingdom  till  1796,  when  Bonaparte  forced  him  formally  to  relinquish  the  territories 
lie  had  lost.  His  son,  Oltarles-EmtnaaiNl  IT.  (1796-1802),  was  at  first  an  ally  of  France; 
but  the  directory,  in  1798,  compelled  him  to  surrender  all  his  continental  possessions, 
wliich  were  then  incorpoi-ated  witli  France;  and  it  was  not  till  the  first  peace  of  Paris 
(May  30.  1814)  that  the  house  of  S.avoy  regained  its  territories.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
(Dec,  1814)  annexed  to  Sardinia  the  ancient  republic  of  Genoa,  and  the  second  jieace  of 
Paris  (1815j  restored  a  small  portion  of  Savoy,  which  France  still  possessed,  and  gave 
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the  king  a  protectorate  over  the  small  principality  of  Monaco.  Long  before  tbij  time 
Cliarles-Eninianuel  had  abdicated,  and  iiis  brother,  Victor-Emmaaui'L  I.  (1802-21),  suc- 
ceeded to  his  rights,  and  made  his  entry  into  Tin  in,  jMay  20,  1814.  His  return  restored 
the  ancient  mis,i:oveiument;  and  simihir  political  changes  in  tlie  oilier  Italian  states 
revived  the  societies  of  the  "  Carbonari"  (q. v.  j  and  other  similar  secret  associations, 
whose  aims  were  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  nobility  and  armj-,  and  by  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne,  ('harles-Albert,  prince  of  Savoy-CJariguan.  The  iusurrcctiou 
of  the  army  on  Mar.  9-10,  1821,  brought  on  a  general  revo'nlioul  But  the  king  having 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother,  Cluiiits-Fdix  (1821-31),  and  the  Auslrians  having  come 
to  the  rescue,  the  insurrection  was  put  down.  Under  tiie  ])rotection  of  an  Auslriaa 
army  of  occupation  till  1823,  Charles-Felix  re-established  ab.solute  power,  recalled  the 
Jesuits,  persecuted  the  Protestants,  and  took  various  other  measures  for  rooting  out  all 
ojiposition.  On  his  death  the  elder  line  of  Savoy  became  extinct,  and  the  succession 
fell  to  the  cadet  branch  of  Savoy-Carignan  (see  Savoy,  House  of),  wluise  rights  had 
l)een  recognized  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  Chaiies-Albert  (q.v.)  (1831-49)  iVscendcd 
the  throne.  The  liberals  were  gratified  with  some  slight  reforms,  but  the  power  of  the 
clergy  was  untouched,  and  the  conspiracy  of  JSIov.  30,  1833.  at  Turin,  and  the  mad 
inroad  of  Mazzini,  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  German.  Polish,  and  Italinn  refugees, 
in  Feb.,  1834,  only  disturbed  the  country,  and  confirmed  the  government  in  its  despotic 
policy.  The  interior  administration  was,  however,  carried  on  with  more  energy  than 
under  the  two  previous  reigns,  througli  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  France,  Britain, 
Turkey,  the  Low  Countries,  Denmark,  Austria,  and  the  Ilan.se  towns,  etc.;  the  construc- 
tion of'  roiids,  bridges,  and  railways  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  agriculture  and 
other  industries  were  encouragetl.  In  1842  the  king  commenced  a  gradual  but  progres- 
sive liberal  policy,  promulgated  a  limited  :ict  of  anuiesty  to  political  offenders,  relaxed 
the  severity  of  censorship,  reformed  judicial  administration  and  prison  discipline,  and 
abolished  the  feudal  system  in  Sardinia.  The  kingdom  participated  in  the  agitations  of 
1846  and  1847,  wliich  affected  the  whole  peninsula,  but  was  wholly  exempt  from  insur- 
rections and  conspiracies,  tlie  people  contenting  themselves  with  expressing  their  views 
and  wishes  in  petitions  and  demonstrations  displaying  entire  confidence  in  the  a;overn- 
ment.  On  Feb.  8,  1848,  the  king  announced  a  new  and  extremely  liberal  constitution, 
which  was  proclaimed  .some  weeks  afterward;  a  liberal  law  of  election  was  decreed,  the 
first  Sardinian  parliament  convoked  for  April  17,  and  the  act  of  amnesty  declared  gen- 
eral. In  the  midst  of  these  changes  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  Charles-Albert,  who 
was  saluted  with  the  title  of  "  the  sword  of  Italy,"  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  declared  war  against  Austria.  (See  Italy,  Kadetsky,  etc.)  On  the  day 
after  the  fatal  rout  of  Novara  (Mar.  13,  1849),  Charles-Albert  abdicated,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Victor-Emmanuel  (q.v.),  wlio,  in  alliance  with  France,  declared  war 
against  Austria  in  1859;  and  by  Mar.,  1861,  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy, 
except  Venetia  and  Rome,  and  exchanged  the  title  king  of  Sardinia  for  that  of  king  of 
Italy.  Venetia  v.'iis  :;dded  to  the  kingdom  in  1866,  and  the  papal  states  in  1870,  whea 
the  union  of  Italy  was  complete. 

SARDONIC  SMILE  is  a  term  applied  by  the  older  medical  writers  to  a  convulsive 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  somewhat  resembling  laughter.  It  may  occur  in 
tetanus  or  hjck-jaw,  and  other  convulsive  affections,  or  may  result  from  the  action  of 
certain  vegetable  poisons,  such  as  the  raiiunculua  scekraius,  or  celery -leaved  crowfoot. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  species  of  ranunculus  that  grows  in  Sardinia,  termed  he/-ba 
sardt/i'ica  or  sardoa. 

SARDOU,  ViCTORrEN,  b.  Paris,  1831;  studied  medicine,  and  wrote^  many  articles 
for  newspnpers  and  reviews.  In  1854  his  first  comedy.  La  Taverne  des  Etvdiunts,  was  a 
complete  failure.  He  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  and  in  1857  was  nursed  through  a  dan- 
gerous fever  by  Mile,  de  Brecourt.  the  lady  who  afterward  became  his  wife,  and  by 
Avhom  he  was  introduced  to  INIlle.  Dejazet,  proprietor  of  the  Theatre  Dcjazet.  For  this 
theater  he  wrote  pieces,  of  wliich  Monsuvr  Garat  and  Lch  Pres-Saint-Genrds  were  most 
successful.  He  at  once  rose  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  has  since  produced  a  very  large 
number  of  comedies  and  vnvdevilles;  and  one  tragedy,  La  Ilaine,  1874.  Among  the 
most  popular  of  his  works  are  Kos  LnKmcK,  1861;  La  P^rle  Nair,  1862;  Les  Ponunes  d't, 
Voisiii,  1864;  Lfi  Roi  Carvtte,  1872;  and  Dora.  1877.  UOnde  Sam,  1873,  purported  to  be 
a  satire,  but  i«  in  reality  a  libel,  on  Americnn  society.  Sardou  was  elected  to  the  French 
academy  1877,  has  acquired  a  large  estate,  and  has  tlie  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

SAEGAS  sun— SAKGAS  SO  SEA.     See  Gulf-weed. 

SARGEXT,  Epes.  1814-1880;  h.  Mas^. ;  educated  at  Boston  Latin  school,  and  spent 
two  or  three  years  at  Harvard  college.  On  leaving  college  he  devoted  him.«elf  to  litera- 
ture in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  was  connected  with  the  editorial  staffs  of  many 
periodicals.  He  was  a  frccpient  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker  Macjazine,  and  to  the 
early  vfilumes  of  the  Atlantic  Montlily.  He  assisted  S.  G.  Goodrich  in  preparing  his 
geography  and  some  of  his  Peter  Parley  books.  He  wrote,  in  1830,  The  Bride  of  Gensa, 
a  phi}',  produced  with  success  at  the  Tremont  theater,  Bo.^ton.  In  1837  he  wrote  for 
Mi.ss  Ellen  Tree  the  tragcd}'  Vela-teo,  which  was  produced  with  success  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Washington,  and  in  1850  in  England.  He  wrote  two  other  plays,  a  coijiedy, 
Chanr/e  Makes  Cluinge,  and  a  tragedy,  Tlie  Priestess;  also  the  lives  of  several  of  the 


Eni^lisb  poets  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works.  Some  of  bis  songa  obtained  popular 
curroucy,  and  a  series  of  school  rciuling-books,  edited  by  him,  Wiu  very  popular.  His 
Cyclopce'dia  of  Poetry  appeared  posthumously  in  1881. 

SAKGENT.  ITknuy,  1770-1845;  b.  Gloucester,  IMass. ;  son  of  Daniel,  and  brother  of 
Lucius  Jbmlius;  educated  at  Dununcr  academy,  ■went  to  Loniloa  and  entered  the 
studio  of  sir  Benjanuu  West,  llelurnin;^  t;)  this  country  be  became  adj. gen.  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  and  aid  to  gov.  IJroolis  and  gov.  Strong.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  inventor  of  an  elevated  raihva}'.  One  of  the  best 
productions  of  his  brirdi,  "The  Landing  of  t'.ie  Pilgrims,"  valued  at  $3,000,  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Pilgrini  society  of  Plymouth,  and  is  still  pret-erved  in  Pilgrim 
ball;  olhcr  interesting  works  are  "The  Dinner  Parly"  and  "  Clui.sl's  Eulrauee  into  Jeru- 
salem." 

SAPiGENT,  Joirx  Osbounk,  b.  Mass.,  1810;  graduated  at  the  Boston  Latin  school, 
and  at  Harvard  college  in  1830;  ]n"acticcd  law  iu  Boston;  was  a  memi)  t  of  tlie  legisla- 
ture 1805-30;  connected  with  tlie  IJostuii  Atlun  l;>i5-3();  associate  iditor  of  the  iVew 
York  CoHviir  and  Inquirer  l^A7—il;  jtracticed  law  in  ISew  Yorlv  1838-48;  tooli  charge 
of  tlio  Dntterif,  a  whig  campaign  paper  at  Washington;  founded  in  1849,  with  A.  C, 
Bullitt,  the  Republic.  He  has  translated  several  books  from  the  German,  published  some 
legal  and  political  pamplilets,  and  a  lecture  on  Improveinenta  in  Kavul  WmJUre,  with  a 
biogrnjiliical  sketch  of  John  Ericsson;  assisted  S.  G.  Goodrich  in  several  of  the  Peter 
Parley  bo)k3  and  some  of  his  school  histories. 

SAPvGENT,  Lt^cius  IM.vxLirs,  178G-18G7;  b.  Boston;  studied  law,  but  did  not  prac- 
tice. He  had  considerable  inlluence  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  upon  temperance.  He  was 
the  author  of  Temperance  y'«/<'.f,  which  passed  through  more  than  100  edition-;;  Life  of 
Samuel  Dexter,  1858;  and  Dealings  loith  the  Dead,  by  a  Sexton  vf  the  Old  School,  1850. 

SARGENT,  N.\Tn.\x,  1794-1875;  b.  Putney,  Yt. ;  studied  law  and  conunenced  prac- 
tice at  Cahawba,  Alabama,  and  was  appointed  county  and  probate  judge  181G.  He 
removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y- ,  and  resided  there  1830-30.  In  the  latter  year  he  began  the 
publicition,  in  Philadelphia,  of  a  newspaper  in  the  interest  of  the  whig  party,  and  sub- 
sequently wrote  letters  from  Washington  to  the  United  States  Gazette,  over  the  signature 
of  Olieer  Oldsshool.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Washington  reform  school,  and 
was  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  U.  S.  jiouse  of  representatives  1849-51.  Ho  wai  register  of 
the  treasury  1S51-53,  commissioner  of  customs  1831-71.  He  wrote  Life  of  Henry  Olay, 
1844;  and  Public  Men  and  Events,  3  vols.,  1875. 

SARGENT,  P.\UL  Dudley,  1745-1823;  b.  Gloucester,  Mass.;  son  of  col.  Epes.  He 
was  col.  in  the  patriot  army  during  the  revoiiilion,  commanding  a  regiment  when  Boston 
was  besieged  by  the  British.  He  fought  iu  tlie  battle  of  Bunker  bill;  vwas  wounded; 
promoted  to  brig  gen.  1776.  He  participated  in  the  engagements  at  ILulr-.m,  Trenton, 
]?*rinceton,  and  White  Plains;  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
Hancock,  Maine,  soon  after  the  war,  holding  the  offlee  many  years. 

SARGENT,  WiXTHROP,  1753-1820;  b.  Mass.;  joined  the  American  army  in  1775, 
and  became  navy  agent  at  Gloucester  in  1776.  He  served  through  the  war  in  the  artil- 
lery, attaiiung  the  rank  of  maj.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  North-west 
territory,  in  1787  its  secretary,  and  1798-1801  was  its  governor.  He  was  adj. gen.  of 
St.  Clafr's  forces  in  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  17D1,  and  of  Wayne's  forces  ia 
the  campaign  of  1794-95.     He  wrote  Boston,  a  Poem,  1803. 

SARGENT,  WiNTHRop,  1825-70;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Harvard  law  school.  He  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law.  Among  his  works  are  Loyalist  Poetry  rf  the  Ilerolution,  1857-60;  History  of  an 
Expedition  Agiiinst  Fort  Duquesne;  and  a  Lfe  of  Andre,  1861. 

SARI',  the  capital  of  the  province  of  ^Mazanderan,  Persia,  is  situnted  on  th-e  bnnks  of 
a  small  stream,  the  Tejend,  18  m.  s.  of  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  a  modern  town,  built  near 
the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  one,  and  contains  a  pop.  of  about  25,000,  who  carry  on  a 
small  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  province  with  Russia,  through  the  (Caspian  ports,  and 
with  the  interior  of  Persia.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  fine  orange  gardens  adorned  with 
beautiful  cypresses.  It  used  to  I)e  distinguished  by  a  tov.'er  100  ft.  high  and  30  in 
diameter,  wiiiiout  a  stau-case,  and  built  of  i)rick  and  mortar.  The  great  causeway  of 
shah  Abbas  the  great  without  which  the  forests  of  Mazanderan  would  be  impervious, 
runs  tlirough  Sari. — See  History  of  Persia  by  C.  Markliam  (1874). 

SAE.K,  one  of  the  Channel  islands.     See  Jersey — The  Ciianxki,  Islands. 

SAEMA  TIANS.  The  root  s-rin  in  this  word  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  s-rh,  so 
that  it  has  Ijcen  conjectured  the  name  Sarmatians  has  the  .same  ethnological  meaning  as 
Serbi  ^\h\  Scrti.  The  oldest  Greek  form  of  the  word  (and  the  only  one  found  in  Herodo- 
tus) is  Sanromatm.  The  region  occupied  by  the  Sarmatians  embraced  (according  to 
Ptolemy,  our  chief  authority)  a  portion  both  of  Europe  and  Asia. — 1.  The  European 
Sarmatians  are  found  as  far  w.  as  the  Yistida;  as  far  n.  .is  the  Venedicus  Sinus  (gulf  of 
Riga'?),  or  even  further;  as  far  e.  as  tlie  (Crimea  and  the  Don;  and  as  far  s.  as  Dacia. 
Roughly  speaking,  their  territory  corresponded  to  modern  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  western 
Russia,  and  parts  of  Poland  and  Galicia.     The  principal,  or  at   least  the  best  known 
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nations  among  the  European  Sarmatians,  were  the  Peucini  and  Baslarnaa,  about  tlie 
nioutlis  of  the  Danube,  and  in  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia;  the  Jazyges  and  Roxolani, 
probably  in  Klieison,  Tauris,  and  Ekatrrinoslav;  the  Venedi  and  Gytiioues,  about  Riga, 
Meniel,  and  Eibing;  and  the  Avareni,  at  tlie  sources  of  llie  Vistula. — 2.  Tiie  Asiatic 
SanmitidHii  are  found  as  far  w.  as  the  Tauais  (Don),  as  far  e.  as  the  Caspian,  as  far  s.  as 
the  Euxine  and  Caucasus,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  water-shed  between  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  White  sea  and  the  Blaclv,  but  we  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  their  territorial 
possessions.  North  of  the  Don,  in  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  Don  Co.ssacks,  dwelt 
the  Ferlerhidi;  s.e.  of  it,  about  Astrakhan,  the  Jaxaniatie.  Beyond  the  Perierbidi  lay 
the  AsiEi,  the  "  horse-catii-.g"  {Ilippoplidrji)  Sarniatffi,  the  "  Koyal"  and  Hyperbureaa 
Saimatas.  and  many  other.s,  besides  a  nuiltitude  of  nations  in  the  region  of  the  northern 
Caucasus.  The  (piestiou  naturally  ari.ses:  What  were  these  Sarmatians '/  Tiie  vast 
extent  of  territory  over  which  they  spread,  and  the  manifest  inclusion  under  the  name 
Sarmatians  of  dillerent  races,  as,  for  example,  Goths,  Finns,  Lithuaidans,  Circassians, 
Scytliians.  and  Slaves,  prove  that  the  term  was  loosely  used  by  Ptolemy  and  his  contem- 
poraries, just  like  the  older  Herodotean  term  Scythui,  and  is  not  strictly  ethnological; 
yet  Dr.  Latham's  view  (see  Smith's  Dktidnary  of  Greek  and  lioman  Geograplir/.  arts. 
Sarmatia  and  Scythia),  that  it  designated  on  the  whole  Slavic  races,  and  in  particular 
the  north  eastern  jjortion  of  the  great  Slavic  family,  may  lie  regarded  as  tolerably  cer- 
tain. Tlie  Sarmatians  figure  prominently  among  'the  barbarians  who  vexed  the  north- 
eastern frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire. 

SARMIENTO,  Domingo  Faustixo.  b.  Buenos  Ayres,  1811;  a  teacher  at  San  Luis 
in  1826;  opposed  Ro.sas  and  was  exiled  to  Chili  in  Ibol;  returned  and  e.stablished  a 
school  for  girls  at  San  Juan  in  1836;  edited  a  literary  paper;  went  to  Chili  in  1840,  where 
he  interested  himself  in  education.  In  18-l.j  he  was  sent  by  the  Chilian  government  to 
visit  the  educational  institutions  of  Europe  and  the  United  Stales.  In  18ol  he  returned 
to  the  Argentine  republic,  became  col.  in  the  army,  nunister  of  the  interior,  governor  of 
the  province  of  San  Juan,  and  nunister  of  public  instruction;  was  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States  1864-68,  when  he  v.as  cho.sen  president  of  the  Aigentine 
republic.  The  country  was  very  pnjsperous  under  his  administration,  commerce  being 
encouraged,  railways  and  telegraphs  constructed,  schools  established,  and  a  national 
observatory  founded.  His  important  works  are:  Manual  de  la  Ilisioria  de  los  Pueblos 
Antiqnus;  Aiji  RopOUs  u  la  Capital  dc  los  EatadMS  Confederados;  Viajes  par  Europa,  Africa 
i  Americu;    Vida  dc  Ahrara  Lincoln. 

SARNIA,  or  Port  Sar?7i.\,  a  city  m  s.w.  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada,  opposite 
Port  Huron,  at  the  niouth  of  St.  Chur  river:  pop.  '71,  2.929.  It  is  in  Lambton  co.,  61 
m.  w.  of  Loudon,  on  the  Great  Western  and  Grantl  Trunk  railways.  It  is  connected 
with  Port  Huron  by  a  steam  ferry.  It  contains  Point  Edward,  forinerly  Port  Sarnia,  at 
the  Canada  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  opposite  Fort  Gratiot  in  Slichigan, 
■with  which  place  it  is  connected  by  transfer  ferry  boats,  which  convey  the  raihvay  cars 
across  the  river.  It  has  5  churclies,  public  schools,  2  branch  lianks,  a  telegraph  ofiicc, 
and  3  newspapers.  Its  trade  is  imjiortant,  and  its  commerce  both  by  rail  and  steamer  is 
increasing  in  consequence.  It  ha.^  manufactures  of  ale  and  beer,  lumber,  iron  castings, 
machinery,  wooden  ware,  woolens,  leather,  etc. 

SAHITO,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  i;>  m.  n.w.  of  Salerno.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  Avith  a  very  handsome  cathedral 
containing  some  grod  paintings,  and  has  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  hospital,  several  paper 
maiuifactories,  and  foundries.  Its  environs  are  famous  for  the  produce  of  very  fine 
silk.  In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  springs  of  sulphureous  and  chalvbeate  waters. 
Arjong  the  buildings  worthy  of  notice  is  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Barberini  family. 
Pop.  10,933. 

In, the  plain  near  Sarno,  Teias  king  of  the  Goths,  in  a  desperate  battle  with  the 
Greeks,  conunanded  by  Narses,  in  553,  was  vanquished  and  slain,  and  the  reign  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy  brought  to  a  close. 

SA'ROS,  a  CO.  in  n.  Hungary,  drained  by  the  Topla,  Tarcza,  and  other  rivf^rs;  inter- 
sected ia  the  n.  by  the  Carpathian  mountains;  about  1400  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  ]  75.292.  Tiie 
surface  is  uneven,  and  broken  liy  ridges  of  the  Carpathians.  The  soil  along  th.e  river  val- 
leys is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  grain,  flax,  hemp,  oats,  and  fruit.  Thera 
are  salt  and  iron  mines.     Opals  and  other  precious  stones  are  found.     Capital,  Ei)eries. 

SARPI,  Pi?:tro,  better  known  by  his  monastic  appellation,  Fra  Paolo,  or  brother 
Paul,  wash,  at  Venice  in  the  year  1552;  became  an  early  proticfent  in  mathematics  as  well 
as  in  general  literature,  resolved  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  and  in  his  20th  year  took 
the  vows  in  the  religious  order  of  the  Servites  (q.v.).  Soon  afterward  he  was  apviointed 
by  the  duke  of  Mantua  to  a  professorship  of  theology  in  that  city;  but  he  held  it  only  for 
a  short  time;  and  returning  to  his  orcier,  of  which  he  was  elected  provincial  in  his  "27th 
year,  he  continued  to  pursue  in  private  his  studies  in  languages,  in  mathematics,  in 
astronomy,  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  including  the  medical  and 
physiological  sciences,  in  which  he  attidned  to  great  proficiency,  being  by  some  writers 
regarded  (although,  as  it  would  seem,  without  surficient  grounds)  asendtled  to  at  least  a 
share  in  the  glory  of  tiie  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  freedom  of  some 
of  his  opinions  led  to  hits  being  charged  at  Rome  with  heterodox  views,  and  allhouglj 
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hold  free  from  actual  hprosy,  his  opinions  became  an  object  of  puspioion;  and  in  llic 
dispute  between  tbe  republic  of  Venice  and  Paul  Y.  Ol-v.)  on  the  subject  of  clerical 
innnunities.  Sarpi  jusiilied  tliese  suspicions  by  the  eneruy  with  wiiicli  he  threw  himself 
into  llie  anti-i)apal  liarly.  On  being  suninioned  to  Konie  to  account  for  his  conduct,  he 
refused  to  obey,  and  was  accordingly  excoininunicaied  as  being  contumacious.  The 
zeal  of  Sarpi's  opposition  to  Home  drew  ui)()n  him  the  hostility  of  the  iiartisans  of  the 
Konian  claim;  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  upon  his  life  by  a  band  of  assassins, 
whom  the  ardor  of  jiarty-spirit  at  the  time  did  not  hesitate,  aliliouuh  upon  mere  pre- 
sumption, to  represent  as  euM.  aries  of  the  Jesuits.  Fra  Paolo  himself  openly  professed 
to  share  this  susj)ici(ui,  and  believing  his  life  in  danger,  contincd  himself  thenceforward 
within  tlie  inclcsure  of  his  monastery.  It  was  in  this  retirement  that  he  composed  his 
celel)rate<l  IHniorn  of  the  C'l'incil  of  I'rcnt,  Avhich  has  long  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
and  criticism.  It  was  pubiiihed  in  London  by  Antonio  de  Donunis,  the  ex-bishop  of 
Spalatro,  wlio  had  recently  conformed  to  Protestantism,  at  fust  under  the  ps(  iidouym 
of  Piilro  S'.dcc  Pohiiit),  an  anagi'am  of  the  real  name  of  the  author,  Paolo  Sai-pi  Vcntto; 
and  it  alnu)st  iniimdiately  rose  into  popidarity  with  the  adversaries  of  Rome  as  well  in 
England  as  throughout  the  continent.  It  is  by  no  means  a  simi)le  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council,  but  rather  a  controversial  narrative  of  the  discussions,  in  which 
the  writer  freely  enters  into  the  merits  of  the  doctrines  under  discussion,  and  in  many 
cases  displays  a  strong  anliCalholic  bias.  His  judgment  of  the  motives  and  of  the  con- 
duct of  lUe  members  of  the  council,  espi'cially  of  tire  representatives  of  the  pope  and  his 
partisans  in  the  assend)ly,  is  uniforndy  hostile,  and  has  been  accepted  by  Protestants  as 
a -Strong  testimony  against  Rome  from  a  member  of  the  Roman  church.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  tliat  whatever  judgment  we  may  form  of  Sarpi's  credibility  on  his 
own  merits,  it  is  idle  to  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a  mendier  of  the  church  of  Home. 
It  is  plain,  from  numbeiless  declarations  in  hiswoik,  and  from  remains  of  his  corre- 
spondence published  after  his  death,  that  his  opinions  were  strongly  biased,  not  merely 
with  an  ami-Roman,  but  even  with  rationalistic  leanings;  and  Ra like  docs  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  his  unsupported  statemicnts  cannot  be  acce])ted  v.  ith  security,  when  there 
is  question  of  a  damaging  narrative  of  some  intrigue  of  the  legates  in  the  council,  or  some 
cabal  of  the  Italian  bishops  in  the  interest  of  Roman  views.  A  volunnnous  counter- 
lustory  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  written  by  the  Roman  Jesuit  (afterward  cardinal) 
Pallavicino,  which  follows  him  into  the  details  as  mcI)  of  the  history  as  of  tlie  contro- 
versj'.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  anj'  comparison  of  these  rival  his- 
tories of  the  council.  The  history  of  Sarpi  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  The  French  translation  is  by  the  cekbrated  Courrayer,  and  is  enriched  with 
copious  vindicatory  and  critical  annotations.  Sarpi  lived  in  the  full  vigor  of  intellect  to 
the  age  of  71,  and  died  of  a  neglected  cold,  which  kd  to  a  protiacted  illness,  in  the  year 
1G33.  His  life  as  an  eecle.siastic  was  without  reproacli;  and  his  long  tried  zeal  in  the 
cau.'^e  of  the  republic  had  made  him  the  idol  of  his  fellov,--citizeus.  He  was  honored 
accordingly  by  the  republic  with  a  public  funeral.  His  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
has  been  reprinted  in  mmd>erless  editions;  and  his  collected  works  were  publislied  at 
Verona  in  8  vols.  4to,  17G1-G8,  and  again  in  Ni-.ples,  in  24  vols.  8vo,  in  1790. 

PARPY,  a  CO.  in  c.  Ncbraslca,  separated  from  Iowa  by  the  Missouri  river,  hounded 
on  the  s.  1)y  the  Platte;  drained  by  the  Papilinn  a.nd  Elkhorn  rivers;  traversed  by  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad;  about  260  s'q.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,481 — o,G03  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  rolling  prairie  or  woodland.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  principal  pro- 
duclio!is  arc  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  Papillion. 

SAEEACH  NIA,  or  Side-p.\ddle  Fi^ower,  a  genus  of  very  sinaular  marsh  plants, 
natives  of  North  America.  8.  purpurea  is  common  from  Hudson's  bay  to  Carolina:  the 
other  species  are  confined  to  the  southern  slates.  They  are  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
•with  radical  leaves  and  scapes,  Avhich  bear  one  or  more  large  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
of  very  remarkable  structure,  the  stalk  being  hollow  and  urn-.shaped.  and  the  blade  of 
the  leaf  articulated  at  its  apex,  and  fitting  like  a  lid.  It  is  from  the  form  of  the  leaves 
that  the  name  side-isaddle  flower  is  derived. — The  genus  is  the  type  of  the  small  natural 
onler  furrac.niiarr.ie,  the  only  other  genus  of  which  has  been  discovered  iu  Guyana.  The 
order  is  closely  allied  to  papateracea'. 

SARREGTTEMINES  (Ger.  S.\.\rge>[uxd),  formerly  a  frontier  t.  in  the  n.  of  France,  but 
since  the  war  of  1870-71  in  the  possession  of  Germany,  is  in  the  province  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 41  m.  c.  of  Metz.  It  is  famous  for  its  pottery  ;"hcmpen  fabrics  and  velvets  are  also 
made.     Pop.,  '75.  8.471. 

SAHSAPARILLA,  or  Sat?sa.  This  much-employed  medicine  is  the  produce  of  several 
species  of  KuiiJar  (q.v.).  although  the  s]iecies  yieliling  the  diffeient  kinds  brought 
to  the  market  have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  Amonii-  them,  the  three  inincipai  are 
believed  to  be  S.  offieina'lifi.  S.  medica,  and  8.  papyracea;  twininir  shrubs,  with  prickly  an- 
gular stems;  the  first  with  large  ovate-oblong,  acute,  heart-shaped,  leathery  leaves:  the  sec- 
ond with  shortly  acundnate  smooth  leaves;  the  lower  ones  heart-sliaiied,  the  upper  ones 
approaching  to  ovate;  the  third  with  membranous,  oval-oblong,  obtuse  leaves.  These 
shrubs  are  natives  of  warm  parts  of  America;  8.  officinalis  and  *S'.  pnpyracca  being  found 
in  South  America,  and  <S'.  medica  on  the  Mexican  Andes.  Some  botanists  regard  them 
as  mere  varieties  of  one  species. 
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The  part  of  the  plant  used  in  medicine  is  tlie  dried  root,  of  wiiicli  tlie  foilo%ving  are 
the  characters,  as  given  in  the  Briti^h  Pharmacopceiu:  "  Knots  not  thicker  than  a  goose- 
quill,  generally  many  feet  in  length,  reddish-brown,  covered  wiih  rootlets,  and  folded  in 
bundles  about  eighteen  inches  long,  scentless;  taste  mucilaginous,  feebly  bitterish, 
faintly  acrid  "  SarsaparilUi  has  been  analyzt-d  by  various  chemists,  and  appears  to  con- 
sist of  volatile  oil,  most  of  winch  is  expelled  during  the  process  of  drying,  of  a  white 
crystallizable  neutral  substance  named  smikwin,  -whose  composition  is  represented  l}y 
the  formula  C16H13O5,  an  acrid  bitter  resin,  liguin,  starch,  and  mucilage.  Sarsaparilla 
is  one  of  the  class  of  medicines  called  dirphoretics.  The  British  Pharmacopaia  con- 
tains three  preparations  of  tbis  drug — viz.,  the  decoction,  the  compound  decoction 
(containiniT  sarsaparilla,  sassafras  chips,  guaiac  wood-turnings,  liquorice  root,  and  meze- 
reon),  and  the  liquid  extract.  The  cases  in  which  they  are  serviceable  are  those  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  dcconiiary  .^j-philitic  affections,  chronic  skin  diseases,  etc.  To  be 
of  any  service,  sarsaparilla  must  be  taken  in  considerable  doses.  The  compound  decoc- 
tion, "formerly  known  as  the  decoction  of  sweet  woodn,  is  the  best  preparation,  and 
should  be  taken  in  doses  of  four  or  six  ounces  three  limes  a  day. 

The  root  of  ^.  aspera.  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsapa- 
rilla. although  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  called  Italian  sarsaparilla. 

The  root  of  hcniHieiini'is  iniUcas.  a  climbing  slirub  of  the  natural  order  asclepiacece, 
is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  and  is  therefore  called  Indian  sarsapar- 
illa. Tlie  plant  is  common  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  root  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor 
and  bitter  taste.  In  consequence  of  the  higli  price  charged  for  genuine  .sarsaparilla,  the 
rooioi  lieinidesmust  Indicus  or  Indiuii  sarsapariUa  has  been  introduced  into  the  British 
PharmacopcEia.  The  following  are  its  characters:  "Yellowish  brown,  cylindrical,  tor- 
tuous, furrowed,  and  with  annular  cracks,  having  a  fragrant  odcjr  and  a  very  sigreeable 
flavor.  The  only  officinal  preparation  is  the  syrup;  but  iu  India,  where  this  root  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  diaphoretic  and  tonic,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for 
sarsaparilla,  an  infusion  prepared  liy  infusing  two  ounces  of  the  root  iu  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  is  generally  emphiyed,  the  dose  beingl'rom  two  to  four  ounces  three  times  a  day. 
The  syrup  ischietiy  used,  in  consequence  of  its  pleasant  flavor,  as  a  vehicle  for  more 
active  medicines. 

In  Germany,  the  roots  of  Carex  arenaria,  C.  dhticlm,  and  C.  Idrta  (see  Carex),  are 
occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  under  the  name  of  German  sarsaparilla. 

SARSFIELD,  P.\TRiCK.  Earl  of  Lucan,  1645-93;  b.  Ireland;  entered  the  army  and 
served  under  3[onraoutii.  but  was  in  the  victorious  army  when  the  latter  was  defeated  at 
Sed'zewick.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  at  the  revolution  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. He  supported  king  James's  effort  to  retain  the  <"a-own.  ami  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Boyne.  WilUain  III.  was  forced  by  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Limerick  in  1790.  In  1791 
he  commanded  the  reserve  at  Aughrira,  and  after  a  gallant  defence  of  Limerick  obtained 
fair  terms  of  surrender  and  entered  the  Frencli  service.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battles  of  Steenkirke  (1692),  and  Landen  (16L)3).  He  was  killed  iu  the  last-named 
battle. 

SARTAIjS"',  Joits,  b.  London,  1808;  became  an  engraver,  and  in  1830  emigrated  to 
Philadelphia.  He  is  noted  chiefly  as  having  introduced  licre  tlie  art  of  mezzotint  engrav- 
ing, and  as  the  designer  of  the  Washing.on  and  Lafayette  monument  in  Piiiladelphia. 
He  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  two  magazines,  and  author  of  Poetical  and  Prose  lUas- 
trati/)ns  of  Cekbratcd  American  Ptinters,  1852. 

SAETHE,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  n.  of  the  Loire.  Area.  2.390  sq.m.;  pop. 
'76.  4rlii.23:J.  It  is  a  country  of  plains,  traversed  by  low  hills  and  by  undulations 
clothed  with  vines,  of  large  picturesque  forests,  and  of  pleasant  valleys.  The  .soil  is  fer- 
tile, productive  in  grain  and  in  clover;  hemp  is  cultivated,  and  hempen  fabrics  largely 
manufactured.  The  wine  produced  is  of  a  mediocre  quality.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  temperate.  Clover-seeds  are  exported  to  England  and  Holland,  and  swine  and  cattle 
are  reared  in  hirge  numbers  tor  the  Paris  and  other  markets.  Sartlie  is  divided  into  the 
four  deparlmcnis  of  Mans,  La  Fleche,  Mamers,  and  St.  Calais.  The  capital  is  Le  Mans. 
See  Maxs,  Le. 

SARTI,  GirsEPPE.  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  learned  musical  composers  of  the  18th 
c,  was  born  at  Faenza  in  the  Papal  States  in  1729  He  studied  under  padre  Martini  at 
Bologna;  and  in  1752  produced  his  first  opera.  II  Re  Pa»tore,  which  was  performed  at 
Faenza  with  great  success.  He  held  for  a  time  the  office  of  hof  kapellmeister  at  Copen- 
hagen, but  returned  to  Italv  in  1765.  In  1770.  and  the  following  years,  he  compo.«ed  his 
principal  operas,  including  Le  GelosieViUane  Giulio  6V/6/«/?,  the  latter  of  which  was  enthu- 
siastically received  throughout  Italy,  and  is  highly  praised  by  Dr.  Burney.  In  1779  he 
became  m  testro  di  c^rpeUa  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  and  gave  himself  to  the  composition  of 
church  music.  In  178-1  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  music  director  to  the  court  of  the 
empress  Catherine,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  liberality,  and  rai.sed  to  the 
highest  rank  of  nol)ility.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  1802,  on  his  way  to  Italy.  Kis  operas  are 
thirty  in  number;  but  the  composition  by  which  he  is  now  most  known  is  his  beautiful 
sacred  terzett,  Amplius  Lava  Me.     Sarti  was  the  musical  instructor  of  Cherubini  (q.v.) 

SARTO.  AxDREA  DEL.  ouc  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  the  Florentine  .school,  was 
b.  at  Florence  in  1488.     According  to  later  writers  the  family  name  was  Vaunucchi,  and 
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Amlrea  only  received  Ihc  name  of  del  Sdr/o  (the  Tailor)  froTii  llie  oeeiipalion  of  his 
falhcr;  but  tliis  slateiiieiil  is  jirobubly  erroneous.  Sarto  was  a  pupil  of  Pieiodi  Cosiino, 
but  I'onneil  liis  style  n\ainly  through  .study  of  the  works  of  Ma.saeeio,  Donienieo  Ghir- 
laudajo.  aud  Huouarotti.  Tlie.sc  artists  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  fresco-i)aintiiig,  iii 
which  he  achieved  great  dislinctiun.  During ■ir)U!J-ir)14  he  executed  a  series  of  repre- 
sentations from  the  life  of  St.  Filippo  Benizzi,  in  the  i)orcli  of  the  Auniinziata  at  Flor- 
ence; and  in  these  the  characteristics  of  his  genius — dignity  of  comi)osition,  purity  of 
form,  freshness  of  color,  and  grace  of  expression — are  seen  at  their  hest.  In  1514  he 
commenced  a  series  of  frescoes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  were  not  fin- 
ished, however,  till  12  3'ears  afterward.  The  finest  works,  of  wliat  may  be  called  his 
middle  period,  are  the  "Madonna  di  Sau  Fran(;csco,  "and  the  "  (,'ontending  Theolo- 
gians," bolii  in  the  Florentine  galleries.  In  1518  Francis  1.  invited  Sarlo  to  Paris, 
where  he  painted,  among  other  things,  the  picture  of  "  Charity"  in  the  Louvre;  but  at 
the  solicitations  of  his  wife,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  died  in  15o0.  To  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  which  were  neither  happy  no.r  honorable,  belong  his  "  Piety,"  his 
most  celebrated  fresco  the  "  jNIadonna  del  Sacco"  (in  the  Annunziala  at  Florence),  the 
"Madonna  with  Saints  "  (in  the  Berlin  museum),  and  the  "Sacrifice  of  Abraham"  (in 
the  Dresden  gallery).  His  largest  fresco  is  the  "  Lord's  Supper,"  in  wdiat  was  formerly 
the  abl)ey  of  San  Sulvi,  near  Florence. — See  Keumont's  Andrea  del  Snrtu  (Leip.  1835). 

SAE.TJM,  Oi.D,  an  extinct  city  and  borough  of  England,  was  situated  on  a  hill  2 
m.  It)  the  n.  of  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire.  It  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by 
Avhom  it  was  known  as  Sorbiod>niiiin,  aud  remained  an  important  town  under  the  Saxons. 
A  Witenagemote  was  held  at  Old  Sarum  in  OGO;  aud  here  William  the  conqueror  assem- 
bled all  the  barons  of  his  kingdom  in  1086.  It  was  theseat  of  a  bishop  from  the  reign  01 
William  the  conqueror  till  12::20,  when  the  cathedral  was  removed  to  New  Sarum,  now 
Salisbury  (q.v.),  aud  was  tollowed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Henry  VH.'s  time  it 
was  almost  wholly  deserted,  and  has  so  continued  till  the  present  time.  S<mie  traces  of 
walls  and  ramparts,  antl  of  its  cathedral  and  castle,  are  still  seen.  Though  without  a 
single  house  or  inhabitant,  two  meml)ers  represented  it  in  parliament,  till,  like  many 
other  rotten  boroughs,  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  reform  bill  of  1832.  William  Pitt, 
earl  of  Chatham,  first  sat  in  parliament  for  Old  Sarum  in  1735. 

SARVASTIVADAS,  or  SARVASTIVADI^■s  (lit.,  those  who  maintain  the  reality  of  all  exis- 
tence), is  ilie  name  of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  V(tib](d!<hikii  sj'stem  of  Buddhism: 
its  reputed  founder  was  Edhula,  the  sou  of  the  Buddha  S'akkyaniuni.— See  C.  F. 
ls.OL'\)\>i^n,  Die  Religion  des  Buddh(i.{l^Gv\\u,\Siil);  and  W.  Wassi'.jew,  Ler  Buddhismus, 
seine  J)  inincii,  Geschiete  tmd  Literatar  (Si.  Petersburg,  1860). 

SAEZA  NA,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  8  m.  e.  of  Spezia. 
Its  cathedral,  built  in  1200,  is  very  rich  in  paintings  and  marbles.  There  is  also  an 
ancient  fortress  built  by  the  Pisaus  in  1262.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  pope  Nicholas  V. 
Pop., '71,  5,396. 

Sarzana  is  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  176  B.C.  The  adjacent  city  of  Luni  hav- 
ing been  .sacked  and  destroyed  by  "the  Vandals  and  by  the  Norman.s,  its  inhabitants  aban- 
doned it.  and  took  refuge  in  Sarzana,  to  which  place  they  removed  the  episcopal  see  in 
1204.     There  are  still  remains  of  the  amphitheater  at  Luni. 

SASH,  in  the  British  army,  is  a  military  distinction  worn  on  duty  or  parade  by  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers.  For  the  former,  it  is  of  crimson  silk;  for  the  latter, 
of  crimson  cotton.  By  officers  it  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  by  non-commis- 
sioned oliicers  it  is  worn  over  the  right  .shoulder.  There  are  no  sashes  in  cavalry  regiu 
ments. 

SASH.  The  frames  in  whicli  the  glass  of  windows  is  inserted  are  called  window- 
sashes.  Common  windows  are  usually  made  with  an  upper  and  lower  sash,  contrived 
so  that,  by  means  of  cords  or  chains,  pulleys,  aud  balance-weights,  they  slide  up  and 
down  in  a  wooden  case. 

SASIIT.    See  Antelope. 

SA'SIIIE.  (See  Infeftmknt.)  The  ceremony  was  as  follows:  the  attorney  of  fh(i 
party  giving  the  ri^■ht  produced  his  warrant  of  title,  and  gave  ii  to  the  bailie  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  party,  who  gave  it  to  the  notary  to  be  ex])lained  by  the  latter  to 
witnesses,  and  then  the  first  party  delivered  earth  and  ground,  that  is,  part  of  the  very 
soil,  to  the  other  in  presence  of  the  witnesses.  The  notary  then  drew  up  an  instrument 
reciting  what  had  been  thus  done,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  notary  and  two  wit- 
nesses. In  England,  seiiiin  never  had  so  narrow  and  technical  a  meaning  as  it  had  in 
Scotland. 

SASKATCHAWAN,  a  large,  important,  and  only  recently  explored  river  of  British 
North  America,  draws  its  waters  irom  the  Kocky  mountains,  and  is  formed  by  two 
head-waters  called  the  .south  branch  or  Bow  river,  and  the  north  branch.  The  south 
branfdi  issues  from  a  lake  about  4  m.  long,  fed  by  a  glacier  descending  from  a  mag- 
nificent iner  de  glace,  and  by  a  group  of  springs  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  yards  n.  of 
tliis  group  of  springs  is  anotlier  group,  from  which  the  north  iiranch  takes  its  ri.se. 
The  height  above  the  sea  is  6,347  ft. :  the  lat.,  51°  40'  n. ;  the  long.,  117°  30'  west.  The 
south  branch  tiow.s  s.e.  to  its  jauctiou  with  the  Belly  river  in  long.  111°  40'  w.,  tbeu 
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n.e.  to  its  junction  with  tlic  north  branch  in  lon2:.  105°  west.  Fed  mainlv  from  the 
same  glucier  that  feeds  the  south  brunch,  the  north  branch  Hows  u.  past  Mt.  Murchi- 
sou,  15,789  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Kocicy  mountains, 
n.  throuyrh  Kutauie  plain,  a  tine  prairie  abounding  in  game,  and  then  tlows  \u  a  general 
eastern  direction  to  its  confluence  with  the  south  brancli.  From  h)n^^  105^  w. ,  tlie 
river  flows  e.,  and  falls  into  lake  Winnipeg.  Length  of  main  river,  2U0  m  .  of  north 
branch,  over  550  miles.  From  its  mouth  it  is  navigable  (on  the  north  branch;  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  entire  length.  It  flows  through  a  country  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  w  ith  a 
healthy  clmiaie,  and  comprising  almost  boundless  plaiiis  tuiled  to  the  cultivation  of 
grain.  At  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchawau,  there  are  several  easily  practicable  routes 
across  the  Kocky  mountains,  especially  the  Vermilion  Tpass.—Jounial  of  the  Geoffmplir 
teal  Socieii/ for  1^60 ;  earl  ol  Southesk'a  iSaskatcIiaicau  (1875).    See  Nelson  Pin-EK. 

SASSAFHAS,  Sussafms,  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  cf  the  natural  order  lauracecB, 
having  dio-cious  flowers,  a  6-parted  membranous  perianth,  9  slamens,  a  .succulent  fruit 
placed  on  the  thick  fleshy  apex  of  the  fruit-stalk,  and  surrounded  Iv  the  unchane-ed 
perianth.  The  sassafras  tree  {S.  officinale)  of  North  America,  found'from  Canada" to 
Florida,  a  mere  bush  in  the  n.,  but  a  tree  of  50  ft.  in  ihe  s.,  has  deciduous  leaves,  yellow 
floweis  which  ap[)ear  before  the  leaves,  and  small  dark-blue  fruit.  The  wood  is 
soft,  light,  coarse  in  flber,  dirty-white  and  reddish  brown,  with  a  strong  but  agreeable 
smell,  resembling  that  of  fennel,  and  an  aromatic,  rather  pungent  and^swtctish  taste. 
The  wood  of  the  root  possesses  these  properties  in  a  his-her  degree  than  that  of  the 
stem,  and  the  thick  spongy  bark  of  the  root  most  of  all.  The  wood  is  brought  to  market 
in  the  form  of  chips,  but  the  bark  of  the  root  is  preferred  for  medicinal  us"e,  is  a  power- 
ful stimulant,  sudorific,  and  diuretic,  and  is  employed  in  cutaneous  diseases,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  syphilis,  generally  in  combination  with  other  medicines.  It  contains  a  vol- 
atile oil,  oil  of  mssafrits,  which  is  often  used  instead.  An  agreeable  beverage  is  made 
in  North  Amei'ica  by  infusion  of  sassafras  bark  or  sr.ssafras  wood ;  and  a  similar  bever- 
age was  once  very  commonly  sold  at  daybreak  in  the  streets  of  London  under  the  name 
of  sidoap.  A  few  saloop-veuders  are  still  to  be  seen  plying  their  vocation.  The  leaves 
of  sassafras  contain  so  nuich  mucilage  that  they  are  used  for  thickening  soup.— Another 
species  of  sassafras  {S.parthe)ioxlyon),  possessing  similar  properties,  is  found  in  Sumatra. 

SASSAPHAS  NUTS.     See  Pitchurim  Beaxs. 

SAS3A1JID5],  the  dynasty  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Arsacidfe  on  the  throne  of 
Persia  (q.v  ),  derived  its  name  from  bassan,  the  grandfather  of  tlie  newly  elected  mon- 
arch AitDisiiiR.  The  reign  of  the  Sassanidse  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Persia,  not 
for  the  extent  of  their  sway,  or  the  luxury  and  mangiricence  of  their  court,  though  in 
these  respects  they  could  vie  with  the  Achiemenidae  at  the  epoch  of  their  greatest  power 
and  splendor,  but  for  the  intense  energy  which  they  succeeded  in  infusing  into  the 
people  at  large.  A  comparatively  small  army  of  Greeks  might  and  did  successfully  strive 
against  the  inuuense  hordes  of  a  Xerxes  and  a  Darius;  but  the  veterans  of  Rome  could 
gain  no  permanent  laurels  in  a  conflict  with  an  equal  force  of  Persians  luider  the 
Sassanidae.  Ardishir  made  the  desert  of  Khiva  and  the  Tigris  his  boundaries,  and 
resigned  ihe  throne  to  his  son,  Sit.\hpur  I.  (Sapor)  (240-273  a.d.),  who  subdued 
Armenia,  took  Algezira  (258)  and  Nisibis,  totali}'  routed  the  Ilomaus  at  Edcssa,  taking 
prisoner  the  emperor  Valerian  and  the  relics  of  his  army,  and  overruniug  Syria,  Cap- 
padocia,  and  other  portions  of  western  Asia.  This  monarch  paid  as  much  attention  to 
tlie  prosperity  of  his  subjects  and  the  encouragement  of  the  flne  arts  as  he  did  to  the 
extension  of  liis  power;  but  his  enlightened  plans  were  not  carried  out  by  his  immedi- 
ate snccessois. — Naksi  (Nares)  (294-303)  retook  Armenia,  and  signall}'  defeated  the 
Romans  under  Galerius;  Init  fortune  deserted  him  in  the  following  year  (297). — His 
grandson,  Sh.\iipur  II.  (310-381),  surnanied  Posthumus,  an  infant,  succeeded,  and 
Persia,  during  his  minorit}-,  was  much  harassed  by  the  Arabs,  Romans,  and  Tartars; 
but  Shahpur  had  no  sooner  taken  in  his  hands  the  reins  of  government  than  in  return 
he  ravaged  Yemen,  punished  the  Tartars,  and  took  the  sole  revenge  at  that  time  in  his 
power  against  the  Romans,  by  commencing  a  dreadful  persecution  of  the  Chiistians  in 
his  dominions.  A  regular  war  speedily  followed;  the  army  of  Constantius  was  routed 
at  Singarah,  and  lie  was  compelled  to  .sue  for  peace.  But  the  war  continued;  Constan- 
tius's  successor,  .lulian,  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life  (363)  near  Ciesiphon,  and  the 
Romans  were  glad  to  conclude  the  humiliating  peace  of  Dura.  Armenia,  Iberia,  and 
the  other  Caucasian  principalities  were  then  reduced  by  Shahpur.  The  wholesome 
teiTor  thus  infused  into  the  Romans  effectually  restrained  them  from  aggressions  for 
many  j^ears. — Among  liis  successors  were  Baharam  V.  (420-448),  surnamed  GouR,  who 
recommenced  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  the  result  being  a  partition  of  Armenia  and 
a  truce  for  100  years;  and  Kobad  (Corades  or  Cabades)  (488-498.  502-531),  a  wise  and 
able  monarch,  who,  on  the  Romans  refusing  any  longer  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute, 
declared  war  against  tliem.  and  defeated  them  in  every  engagement,  concluding  peace 
(505)  on  receiving  11.000  lbs.  of  gold.  A  second  war,  which  commenced  in  521,  was 
from  beginning  to  end  in  favor  of  the  Persians,  though  the  Romans  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed a  staff  of  generals  unsurpassed  at  any  previous  epoch  of  tluir  history.  The  war 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Khusru  I.  (q.v.)  (531-579),  and  was  con 
tinued  at  intervals  till  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  when  another  great  Persian 
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conqueror,  KnrsRU  II.  (q.v.)  (591-628),  ascended  the  (lirone;  but  the  detnils  of  liia 
anniliilaiioii  of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia,  and  tlu;  nsisllcss  march  of  Ilenicliiis  (q.v.), 
who  airain  cooped  up  tlie  Persians  within  the  Tigris,  and  inflicted  ui)i)n  ilie  Sa!<s;.nid;e 
a  blow'from  wliicli  thej'  never  recovered,  will  be  found  under  the.se  names.— Alter  tour 
years  of  petty  civil  war,  which  wore  out  the  remaining  strength  of  ilie  nation,  Yksoi- 
GEKD  III.  (Go'3-()5l)  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Tlie  Arabs,  who  had  already  twice 
attacked  Persia  without  success,  made  a  third  attempt  in  0o9,  and  routed  Yodigerd's 
armv  at  Kudseah  (Cadesia)  with  inunense  loss.  Ye.sdigerd  made  another  euergelic 
attempt  to  rescue  his  kingdom;  but  the  great  battle  of  Nahavend,  in  wliich  n\ore 
th:u'.  100.000  I'ersians  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  e.Ktinguished  all  hope  of  success;  uud 
the  unfortunate  monarch  became  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  in  northern  Khorassan  till 
651,  when  he  was  treacherously  murdered.— Thus  perished  thedyuasty  which  had  pulled 
down  the  Homans  from  their  proud  preemiaen(;e  among  nations  by  the  hands  of  a 
horvle  of  robber  fanatics,  under  whose  barbarous  rule  the  extensive  conunevJul  pros- 
perity and  refined  civilization  which  had  been  so  carefully  fostered  for  four  cciu-.i'-ies, 
"were  utterly  swept  away,  leaving  oul}'  such  traces  as  ruined  aqueducts,  choked-up 
canals,  and  "the  still  magnificent  remains  of  almost  forgotten  cities. 

SAS'SARl,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  n.  Sardinia,  bounded  e.,  n.,  and  w.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  s.  by  Cagliari;  drained  by  the  Posada,  Tiiso,  Coghinas,  and  other 
rivers;  about  4,000  sq  m. ;"  pop'I '72,  213,452.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  prin- 
cipal produc'ions  are  wheat,  barley,  anil  dairy  products.     Capital,  Sassari. 

SASSARI,  a  citv  in  the  n.w.  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  the  chief  t.  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  8  m.  from  the  .shore  of  the  gulf  of  Asinara.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
important  arcliiepiscopal  city,  and  has  avast  cathedral,  with  many  sculptures,  one  of 
■which  is  by  Canova;  a  university,  founded  in  1776;  a  college;  and  a  rich  library,  with 
the  MSS.  of  the  Azuni.  Sassari  is  a  very  busy  town,  anil  trades  especially  in  grain, 
wine,  fruits,  wood,  olive  oil,  and  tobacco.  Its  harbor,  Torres,  is  10  m.  n.w.  of  Sassari; 
it  is  narrow  and  shallow,  and  does  not  admit  large  vessels.  Pop.  '72,  32,674. 
SATA'LIAH,  another  name  of  Adalia  (q.v.). 
SATAN.     See  Devil. 

SATARA,  generally  spelled  Saftnra,  a  collectorate  in  the  southern  division  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bombay,  British  India,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  state  of  Poona,  and  on  the 
v/.  bv  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  western  Ghauts.  Area,  5.371  sc^.m. ;  pop.  '72,  1,052,853. 
Satara,  tlie  capital,  from  which  the  state  derives  its  name,  one  of  the  mo^l  salubrious 
and  pleasant  stations  in  the  Deccan,  133  m.  s.e.  of  Bombay.     Pop.  '72,  24,484. 

SAT  ELLITES  (Lat.  mtelles,  an  attendant)  are  certain  celestial  bodies  which  attend  upon 
and  revolve  round  some  of  the  planets,  as  these  latter  revolve  round  the  sun;  and  hence 
scientific  men  frequently  apply  to  them  the  generic  term,  "secondary  planels."  The 
earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  each  possesses  one' or  more  of  these 
attendants.  The  eclipses,  inequalities,  inclinations,  and  recriprocal  attractions  of  the 
satellites  have  been  carefull}^  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  the  theory  of  their  motions, 
at  least  of  the  most  prominent  of  them,  has  been  found  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
moon.  The  satellites  of  .lupiter  are  invested  with  additional  interest,  from  their  eclipses 
having  been  the  means  of  directing  Romer  to  his  great  iliscovery  of  the  successive  prop- 
agation and  velocity  of  I'ght.  On  careful  investig.ation,  he  found  that  the  eclipses  regu- 
larly haiTpened  16'  26"  earlier  when  the  planet  was  in  opposition  (i.e.,  nearest  the  eartli), 
than  when  it  was  in  conjunction  (i.e.,  furthest  from  the  earth),  a  phenomenon  which 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  light  requires  16'  26"  to  pass  over  a 
distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

SATIN,  a  fabric  in  which  so  much  of  the  weft  is  brought  uppermost  in  the  weaving 
as  to  give  a  more  lustrous  and  unbroken  surface  to  the  cloth  than  is  seen  when  the  warp 

and  weft  cross  each  other  more  fre- 
quently; this  will  be  better  under- 
stood ])}■  reference  to  the  figure  than 
by  any  verbal  description.  A  are 
the  warp  threads,  of  which  only 
every  tenth  one  is  raised  to  allow 
the  shuttle  to  pn.ss,  but  they  are  all 
raised  in  regular  succession,  so 
that  the  weaving  is  quite  uniform 
Ihroughout;  B  are  the  weft  threads; 
and  C  is  the  selvedge,  which  \a 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  piece  of 
stuff  by  the  regular  method  of  plain- 
weaving,  that  is,  by  raising  every 
other  warp  thread  for  the  passage  of 
the  weft.  The  term  satin  is  very 
rarely  applied  to  any  other  than  silk 
fabrics,  woven  as  described;  but  there  are  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  satins  known  in  the 
markets. 
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SATI5T-BIE,D.     See  Bowek-btrd, 

SATINET,  f\n  inferior  satin,  woven  mucli  thinner  than  the  ordinary  Icind.  The  term 
is  also  occasionally  applied  to  a  variety  of  cloth  woven  with  cotton  warp  and  woolen 
■weft. 

SATIN-WOOD,  a  beautiful  ornainental  wood  obtained  from  both  the  T\'est  and  East 
Indies.  Tlie  foi'mer  i.s  the  better  kind,  and  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  produce  of  a  moderate- 
sizeil  tree,  ferolid  Guiaiicnsis,  and  probably  other  species,  as  there  are  several  varieties  of 
the  wood.  That  from  the  East  Indies  is  less  while  in  color,  and  is  produced  by  chlarox- 
ylon  xweitenia.  Both  are  much  used'  by  cabinet-makers,  and  for  marquetry,  etc.  The 
logs  are  usuallj'  only  G  or  7  in.  square. 

Chloraxylon  sinife/iia  is  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  cedrelacem,  growing  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Circars  in  India,  and  in  Ceylon.  Sir  James  E.  Tenuent  says  lliat  "in  point 
of  size  and  durability,  it  is  by  far  tlie  first  of  the  timber-trees  of  Ceylon.  The  richly- 
colored  and  feathery  logs  are  used  for  cabinet-work,  and  tlie  more  oi'Jinary  for  building 
purposes,  every  house  in  the  eastern  province  ueiug  floored  and  timbered  with  satiu- 
wood." — Tennenl's  Ceylon. 

SATIRE  (T^at.  sdtlra;  older  form,  satura),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  tc  a  species 
of  poetry  of  which  they  may  be  considered  the  inventors.  The  word  sutura  (from  the 
root  mt,  enough)  is  strictly  and  originally  an  adjective,  meaning  "  full"  or  "tilled;"'  but 
afterward  it  came  to  possess  also  a  substantive  signification,  and  denoted  a  disli  filled 
with  a  medley  of  ingredients,  like  \hc  jjot-pourri  {(i.w)  of  the  French,  or  the  olbi  podrlda 
(q.v.)  of  the  Spaniards.  Hence,  in  its  figurative  application  to  a  brancii  of  literature,  it 
throws  a  light  on  the  luimary  character  of  that  literature.  The  oldest  Roman  satire  was 
a  medley  of  scenic  or  dramatic  improvisations  expressed  in  varying  meters  (Livy,  lib.  7, 
cap.  2),  like  the  Fcscennine  verses  (q.v.);  l)Ut  the  sharp  banter  and  rude  jocularity  of 
these  unwritten  effusions  bore  little  resemblance,  either  in  form  or  spirit,  to  the  earnest 
and  acrimonious  criticism  that  formed  the  ess«utial  characteristic  of  the  later  satire. 
The  earliest — so  far  as  we  know — who  wrote  satnroi,  were  Ennius  (q.v.)  and  Pacuvius; 
but  the  metrical  miscellanies  of  these  authors  were  little  more  than  serious  and  prosaic 
descriptions,  or  didactic  homilies  and  dialogues.  Lucilius  (b.  148,  d.  103  B.C.)  is  univer- 
sallj'  admitted  to  be  the  first  who  handled  men  and  manners  in  that  peculiar  style  which 
has  ev3r  tince  l)een  recognized  as  the  satirical;  and  the  particular  glory  of  Lucilius,  in  a 
literary  pjiut  of  view,  consists  in  this,  that  he  was  the  creator  of  a  special  kind  of  poetry, 
which  in  all  subsequent  ages  has  been  the  terror  and  aversion  of  fools  antl  knaves.  The 
serious  and  even  saturnine  gravity  of  the  Roman  mind  must  have  readily  disposed  it  to 
a  censorious  view  of  public  and  private  vices  After  the  death  of  Lucilius  satire,  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  literature,  languished,  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  satirist  of  note  till  the 
age  of  Horace  (q.v.),  whose  writings  are  as  a  glass  in  which  we  behold  mirrored  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  Augustan  age.  His  satire,  though  sharp  enough  at  times,  is  in  the  main 
humorous  and  playful.  It  is  different  when  we  come  to  Juvenal  (q.v.) — a  century  later, 
when  satire  became  a  mvaindignatio,  a  savage  onslaught  on  the  tremendous  vices  of  the 
capital.  Persius  (q.v.),  who  lived  in  the  generation  before  Juvenal,  is  every  way  inferior, 
in  force  of  genius,  to  the  latter.  After  Juvenal  we  have  no  professed  satirist,  but  several 
writers,  prose  and  poetic,  in  whom  the  satiric  element  is  found,  of  whom  Martial,  the 
epigrammatist,  is  ]ierhaps  the  most  notable. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  satirical  elemenl  .showed  itself  abundantly  in  the  general 
literature  of  France,  Italy,  Germany.  England,  and  Scotland.  M^^n  who  have  a  claim 
to  the  character  of  satirists,  par  excdlence,  are  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  one  of  the  autiiors  of 
the  EpiJitokf  Ohf^cnroritm  Vii'orum  (q.v.),  Erasmus  (q.v.),  Rabelais  (q.v.),  sii  David  Lind- 
say (q.v.),  George  Buchanan  (c^.v.).  In  all  of  the.se  writers,  priests  are  the  special  objects 
of  attack;  their  vices,  their  greed,  their  folly,  their  ignorance,  are  lashed  with  a  fierce 
rage.  But  it  was  in  France  that  satire  as  a  formal  literary  imitation  of  antiquity  first 
appeared  in  modern  times.  Yauquelin  (q.v.)  maj'  lie  considered  the  true  founder  of 
modern  French  satire.  The  satirical  verses  of  Mottin,  of  Sigogne,  and  of  Berl  helot,  of 
Mathurin  Rea'nier,  U Ef^padon  Satirique  of  Fourqueraux.  and  Le  Ptn/i'/.'^-.sc  Sadrique, 
attributed  to  Theophile  Viaud,  are  very  impure  in  expression,  and  remind  us  that  at  this 
time  a  .satire  was  understood  to  be  an  ob.scene  work — the  17th  c.  scholars  supposing  that 
the  name  had  something  to  do  wiih  Satyr,  and  that  the  style  ought  to  be  conformed  to 
what  mieht  he  thought  appropriate  to  the  lascivious  deities  of  ancient  Greece!  During 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  both  England  and  France  produced  professed  satirists  of 
the  first  order  of  merit,  who  have  not  been  surpassed  by  the  best  either  of  their  predeces- 
sors or  successors.  The  names  of  Diyden  (q.v.),  Butler  (q.v.),  Pope  (q.v.),  and  Churchill 
(q.v.)  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  of  Boileau  (q.v.)  and  Voltaire  (q.v.)  on  the  other,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  more  than  mention.  Dr.  Edward  Young  (q.v.)  and  Dr.  John- 
son (q.v.)  have  also  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  this  branch  of  literature.  It  may  be 
noticed,  however,  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Dryden,  Boileau,  Young,  Pope, 
Churchill,  and  Johnson,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  difference  of  "the  tiines  in  which  they  lived 
from  those  of  the  satirists  of  the  reformation,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  church  that  is  assailed, 
but  society- political  opponents,  literary  rivals,  etc. ;  the  war  is  carried  on,  not  so  much 
against  bad  morals  in  the  clergy  as  against  the  common  vices  of  men  in  general,  or  is 
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cvfii  tlic  expression  of  partisan  hatreds.     Swift  (q.v.)  ;uul  Arbiithuot  (q.v.)  are  perhaps 
as  great  satirists  as  any  of  lliose  we  iiave  nieulioned. 

Satire  in  tlie  sliape  of  j^ohtieal  squibs,  lampoons,  etc.,  is  very  abundant  in  tlic  17th  and 
18lli  centuries.  Butler's  JltnlibntK  is  simply  one  long  ]am])Oon  against  the  Puritans;  most 
of  tlie  playwrights  of  tiie  restoration  were  royalist  satirists— unscrupulous  and  indecent 
partisans.  Dryden  himself  was  butyWc/Yr /)r///tv7w  of  llie  herd.  Anch-ew  ]\Iarvell  (q.v.) 
is  the  most  famous  name  on  the  side  of  lilierty.  The  J !i  r/f/a i:s'  Opi  ra  of  thejiocl  Gay  is  a 
piece  of  very  line  i)olitical  satire.  Gilford  (q.v.)and  \Volcot  ((i-V.),  better  known  as  Peter 
Pindar,  also  deserve  mention  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  though  their  intrinsic  merits 
are  small.  Ini'ompaiably  superior  to  all  their  contemporaries,  and  among  the  first  order 
of  satirists,  are  Kobert  Burns  (q.v.)  and  Covvper  (q.v.). — Meanwhile,  in  France,  since  Vol- 
taire, no  great  name  has  appeared,  except,  piiliaps,  that  of  Beranger  (q.v.).  though  tlie 
spirit  of  satire  has  pervaded  most  of  the  current  literature,  more  particularly  jMilitical  lit- 
erature, of  which  one  of  the  latest  expressions  is  the  pamphlet  jjublislied  in  If-'Cl  by  M. 
Kogeard  against  the  system  of  government  pursued  by  Nai)oleon  111.,  and  entitleil  Xes 
Fropos  de  Lahicitus.  In  Germany  the  most  conspicuous'modern  names  ;ire  those  of  Ilage- 
doru,  Rabener,  Sturz,  Stolberg  (ij.v.),  Kastner,  Wieland  (q.v.),  Tieck  (q.v.),  and  Goethe 
(q.v.),  but  none  of  these  have  adhered  very  strictly  to  the'classic  models  of  satire.  Of 
lOth  c.  satirists  in  England,  the  best  names  are  Byron  (q.v.),  the  brothers  SmitJi  (q.v.), 
and  Ilood  (q.v.)  in  poetry;  and  Hook  (q.v.),  .lerroid  (q.v  ),  Thackeray  (q.v.),  and  Carlyle 
(q.v.),  in  prose.  To  these  maybe  added  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Bifidotc  Papers, 
James  Bussed  Lowell.— See  Cellar's  Roman  Podx  of  the  Ji(pv bl ii:  {Ed'iuh.  186:3);  Browue'a 
History  of  lloDia II  Clamcal  Liierature  (Lond.  1853):  Thomson's //w^^r// <•{/'  liouain  Lltera- 
i«;"c  (forming  a  volume  of  the  EncydopiPxlia  MetropolHana);  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome; 
Niebvihr's  Lectures  on  Roman  History;  ]\I.  Viollet  le  Due,  article  "  Satire"  in  tlie  Diction- 
naire  de  la  Conversation;  and  James  Hannay's  t'atire  ami  Satirists. 

SA  TEAP,  in  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy,  was  the  governor  of  a  province,  whose 
power — .so  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  favor  <jf  the  king — was  almost  absolute.  He  levied 
taxes  at  his  pleasure,  and  could  ape  the  tyranny  of  Ids  great  master  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. When  the  monarch}^  of  C\rus  began  to  decline,  some  of  the  satraps  threw  oflf 
their  slight  allegiance,  and  founded  independent  kingdoms  or  sultanates  of  their  own.  the 
most  famous  of  which  in  ancient  times  was  the  Mithridatic  kingdom  of  Poutus.  See 
PoNTUS  and  Mitiiridates. 

SATSUMA,  a  province  in  the  s.  of  Japan,  on  the  island  of  Kiushiu;  pop.  1,200,000. 
The  ancient  possessions  of  the  hereditar}'  loids  of  Satsuma  extended  over  a  larg(;  part  of 
Kiushiu,  but  from  the  16th  c.  their  tief  was  greatly  restricted.  They  were  humbled  by 
Taiko,  and  again  by  lyeyasu.  In  1609  they  conquerid  and  occupied  tlie  Loo  Choo 
islands.  Always  restive  and  jealous  of  the  Yedo  usurpation,  they  were  the  first  to  rise 
against  it  in  the  restoiation  of  1868,  since  which  lime,  having  handed  over  their  power  to 
tiie  mikado,  their  lands  have  formed  the  Kagosl).ima  hot  or  prefecture,  after  the  name  of 
their  chief  cifv,  at  which  Xavier  tir^t  landed  in  3549,  and  which  in  1868  was  bombarded 
by  a  British  iieet,  in  revenge  for  the  killing  of  a  British  subject  near  Yedo,  by  men  in 
the  procession  of  Shimadzu  Saburo.  An  indemnity  of  £100,000  was  paid  the  British. 
In  1877  about  30,000  rebels,  mostly  from  Satsuma,  actuated  by  the  idea  that  Japan  was 
disiionored  by  not  going  to  war  with  Corea,  and  that  the  mikado's  n)inisters  in  Tokio 
were  ruining  the  country  oy  extravagance  and  opyressiou,  rose  in  arms  against  the  impe- 
rial government.  To  suppress  this  rebellion  cost  t.be  nation  20,000  lives  and  sf  50,000,000. 
The  surface  of  Satsuma  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  not  very  good;  but  manufactures 
and  commerce  flourish,  and  the  mines  are  rich.  Satsuma  faience  has  long  been  noted 
for  the  richness  of  its  gilding  and  painted  decoration.  The  white  clay  was  lirst  discovered 
in  1624,  and  the  characteristic  decoration  in  gold  and  bright  colors  began  about  1690. 
Nearly  all  the  matchless  ceramic  triumphs  of  Satsuma  have  been  the  work  of  Corean 
captives  or  their  descendants. 

SATTERTIIWAITE,  Thomas  Edward,  b.  N.  Y.,  1843;  graduated  at  Yale,  1864; 
and  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  New  York,  1807.  He  was  surgeon  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  has  disiinguished  himself  as  a  irieroscopist  and  pathohigist.  and 
lias  pulilislied  many  papers  on  medical  subjects.  His  treatise  on  The  Structure  and  Jkrel- 
opnient  of  Connectice  Substances  received  the  alumni  prize  of  the  college  of  pii3'sieians  and 
surgeons  in  1876. 

S.VTURD.VY,  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  tlie  week,  receives  its  name  from  the  Latin 
dies  Sat iinri  C^^nXxiYn'^  (\\\y).  It  is  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  and  it  is  held  by  mr.ny  that  the 
application  of  that  name  to  the  Lord's  day  (Sunday)  is  incorrect.  In  the  breviary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  Saturday  is  still  called  Dies  Salihati. 

SAT'UEN,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  presided  over  agriculture.  His  name,  from 
the  same  root  as  satum  (sero,  to  sow),  indicates  what  was  ]»robably  one  of  the  earliest 
pcrsonilicaiion.'i  in  the  Italian  religion.  Saturn  being  the  god  who  b'essed  the  labors  of  the 
sower.  His  identifieation  with  the  Greek  Kronos  by  the  latter  G'";rcising  myth-mongers 
is  a  peculiarly  infelicitous  Idunder,  and  has  led  to  more  than  ordinary  confuf-ion.  The 
two  liavc  absolutely  nothing  in  common  except  their  antieiuily.  The  Gr"ek  Dcmeter 
(Ceres),  it  has  been  observed,  approaches  far  more  closely  to  the  Italian  coueepdou  of  the 
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character  of  Saturn.  The  process  of  amalgamation  in  the  cases  of  'Kronos  and  Saturn  is 
visible  eiiougli.  First,  there  is  the  Greek  nn'th.  Kronos:,  son  of  Uranos  (lieaven)  ami 
Gaeii  (eariiij,  is  fnere  the  youngest  of  the  Titans.  He  married  Khea,  by  whom  lie  had 
several  children,  all  of  whom  he  devoured  at  birth  except  tlie  last,  Zeus  (Jupiter),  whom 
his  mother  saved  by  a  stratagem.  The  motive  of  Krouos  fur  this  horrible  conduct  was 
his  hope  of  frusti'ating  a  propliecj'  which  lieciaretl  tiiat  his  children  wo  d  i  one  day  deprive 
him  of  his  sovereigut}-,  as  he  had  done  in  tlie  case  of  his  father  Uranos;  but  fate  is 
stronger  even  than  the  gods,  and  wlieu  Zeus  had  grown  up,  he  began  a  great  war  against 
Kronos  and  the  Titans,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  antl  ended  hi  the  complete  discom- 
fiture of  the  latter,  who  were  hurled  down  to  Tartarus,  and  there  imprisoned.  So  ran 
the  common  myth.  But  other  myths  added,  liiat  after  his  banislunent  from  heaven, 
Ki'onos  lied  to  Italy,  wdiere  he  Avas  received  hospitabh'  by  Janus,  who  shared  his  sove- 
reignty with  him.  At  this  point  the  Greek  myth  coalesced  with  the  Italian.  Saturn, 
the  old  liomely  deity  of  the  Latin  husbandmen,  was  transformed  into  a  divine  king,  who 
ruled  the  happy  aborigines  of  the  Italian  peninsula  with  paternal  mildness  and  beneti- 
cencc,  taugJit  them  agriculture  and  the  usages  of  a  simple  and  innocent  civiliz;ition,  and 
softened  the  primitive  rougliness  of  their  manners.  Hence  tiie  whole  land  received  from 
him  the  name  of  Sataniia,  or  "land  of  plenty."  His  reign  was  that  "golden  age,"  of 
■wliich  later  poets  sang  as  the  ideal  of  earthly  happiness,  aud  iu  memory  of  which  the 
famous  fSiitnniaUii  (q  v.)  were  thought  to  have  been  instituted.  At  the  foot  of  the  Capi- 
toline,  where  the  fugitive  god  had  formed  liis  first  .settlement,  there  stootl  in  historical 
times  a  temple  dedicated  tohis  worship.  Ancient  artists  represented  him  as  an  old  man, 
with  long,  straight  hair,  tiic  back  of  his  head  covered,  his  feet  swathed  in  woolen  rib- 
bons, a  pruning-knife  or  sickle-shaped  harp  in  his  hand.  Other  attributes,  as  the  scythe, 
serpent,  wings,  etc.,  are  of  later  invention. 

SATURN  (Planets,  ante).  The  mean  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  is  872,1 37,000 
m.,  but  the  greatest  and  least  distances  differ  nearly  49,003,000  ra.,  being  920,973,000 
and  82o,B01,0;)0  miles.  The  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  1.05599(3.  and  he  completes 
a  circuit  around  the  sun  in  a  period  of  29  years  167.2  days.  While  the  volume  of  Saturn 
is  700  times  that  of  the  earth  his  mass  is  only  about  90  times  as  much;  his  density  being 
less  than  that  of  any  other  planet  or  planetoid.  Taking  the  earth's  density  as  unity, 
Saturn's  is  0.13.  Compared  to  the  density  of  water.  That  of  Saturn  is  as  73  to  100.  His 
mean  diameter  is  about  70,000  m.,  with  a  p,>lar  compression  of  about  -^^f.  so  that  the 
polar  diameter  is  about  63,500,  and  thi  equatorial  about  73,oOD  miles.  Tlie  rings  of 
Saturn  arc  his  most  remarkable  characteristics.  Tiie  breadth  of  the  sj'stem  of  rings  from 
the  outside  of  the  larger  to  the  inside  of  the  smaller  is  about  29,900  m.,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  outer  ring  is  167,000  miles.  Three  rings  are  usuall}'  counted,  as  with  ordinary 
telescopic  power  tlie\'  present  that  appearance,  but  increased  power  together  with  cal- 
culations made  upon  the  effects  of  light  make  it  probable  that  each  of  these  three  rings 
is  subdivided  into  numerous  others.  Inside  of  the  .system  of  bright  ring.s,  there  is  a  dark 
ring  having  a  breadth  of  87,000  miles,  or  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  elder  Bond  of  Harvard  university.  This  is  also  probably  a  multiple 
ring,  and  the  inner  diameter  is  about  90,00!)  m.,  leaving  a  space  of  about  10,000  m. 
between  the  innermost  dark  ring  and  the  surface  of  the  planet.  In  regard  to  the  sub- 
division of  the  rings,  recent  investigations  jiave  made  it  probable  that  they  are  composed 
of  numerous  small  satellites  mingled  with  vaporous  matter  traveling  in  planes.  The 
bright  rings  of  Saturn  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  astronomer  Huygens  in  1659.  He 
had  already  discovered  one  of  the  satellites  with  a  telescope  of  his  own  construction, 
having  a  focal  length  of  10  feet.  The  instrument  with  which  he  discovered  the  ring  had 
a  focal  length  of  22  feet,  and  was  much  the  largest  telescope  ever  constructed  up  to  that 
time.  The  appearance  of  two  luminous  bodies  on  either  side  of  the  planet  at  various  times 
had  been  observed  by  Galileo,  but  his  telescope  did  not  permit  him  to  make  out  wiiat 
the  phenomena  were.  Huygens  ascertained  that  the  luminous  appearances  were  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  two  parts  of  the  rings.  From  a  calculation  made  from 
the  position  of  the  rings  and  the  planet's  revolution,  he  predicted  the  return  of  the  lumin- 
ous appearances  in  1671,  a  prediction  which  w^as  verified.  The  late  prof.  Peirce  of 
Harvard  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  major  planets  must  be  still  in  a  state  of  intense 
heat.  Sir  W.  Herschel.  Bond,  Airy,  and  others  afso  observed  that  changes  of  figure 
took  place,  consisting  of  bulgiugs  out  of  regions  corresponding  to  our  temperate  zones, 
with  depressions  at  the  poles  and  equator,  or  elevaticm  of  one  polar  region  with  depres- 
sion of  tiie  other.  This  is  accountetl  for  by  supposing  the  existence  of  great  and  dense 
cloud  masses  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet. 

SATURNA'LIA,  an  ancient  Italian  festivid,  instituted,  according  to  the  common  belief 
of  the  ancients,  in  memory  of  the  happy  reign  of  Saturn  (q.v.).  Discarding  all  mythical 
explanations  of  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  as  simply  incredible,  and  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  refutation,  w^e  may  rationall3'  conjecture  that  tiie  Saturnalia  was  a  rural  festi- 
val of  the  old  Italian  husbandmen,  commemorative  of  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  and 
therefore  of  immemorial  ant iq nil}".  It  is  not,  we  conceive,  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  the  untrammeled  jollities  of  the  Saturnalia  were  familiar  to  the  farmers  of  Latium 
long  before  their  homely  national  god,  who  blessed  the  labors  of  seed-time  with  abundaLt 
fruit,  had  been  decorated  with  incongruous  Hellenic  honors,  aud  transformed  into  a 
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skyey  Titan.  Later  ages  may  liavc  introducctl  novel  olomcnts  into  the  Saturnalia  befit- 
ting tlic  liylirid  uiylii  ul'  kini:  ISatuiii,  bill  originally  no  tiioughtful  iuvcsUgutor  can 
doubt  thai  the  i  I'ssaLiou  from  toil,  and  lin;  wild  sidt'-abandoning  mirth  Dial  marked  the 
feast,  were  expressive  of  the  laboring  man's  delight  that  the  work  of  the  year  was  over, 
aud  not  an  artiiieial  enthusiasm  for  a  "golden  age"  tliat  never  had  been.  The  great 
I'euture  of  IIk-  J^alurnalia,  as  we  kiuiw  the  festival  in  historical  limes,  was  the  temporary 
dissolution  of  tiic  ordinary  conditions  of  ancient  society.  The  distinctions  of  rank  dis- 
appeared or  were  reversed.  Slaves  were  permitted  to  wear  the  pileus,  or  badge  of  free- 
dom, and  sat  di)\vn  lo  banijuets  in  their  master's  clothes,  while  the  lattei'  willed  on  them 
at  table.  Crowds  of  people  tilled  the  streets,  and  roamed  about  the  city  in  a  peculiar 
dress,  shouting  lo  Satunudin;  sacritiees  were  ollered  with  uncovered  head;  friends  sent 
presents  to  each  otlier;  all  Ijusiness  w^as  suspended;  the  law  courts  were  closed;  school- 
boys got  a  holiday;  and  no  war  could  be  ueguu.  During  the  republic  tiie  iSaturnalia 
proper  occupied  (uily  one  day — Dec.  19  (.\vi.  Kal.  Jan.).  The  reformaiiou  of  the  calen- 
dar by  Julius  Ca'sar  caused  the  festival  to  fall  on  the  17th  (xvi.  Kal  Jan.),  a  change 
■which  produced  iiuieh  confusion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  emperor  Augustus 
onlaiiUHl  thai  tlie  Saturnalia  should  embrace  me  whole  three  days,  Dec.  17,  la,  and  19. 
Subsequently  the  number  was  exlendetl  to  live,  and  even  seven,  though  even  in  the 
limes  before  the  empire,  it  would  appear  that  the  amusements  often  la.^ied  for  several 
days.  But  while  the  whole  week  was  regarded  in  a  general  sense  as  devoted  to  the 
Saturnalia,  three  distinct  festivals  Aveie  really  celebialed — the  Saturnalia  proper;  the 
OpaUa,  in  honor  of  Ups,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  and  the  goddess  of  field-labor  (from  opus, 
a  work;  and  ilm  SigiUaria,  in  which  siglUa,  or  little  earlhenware  ligures,  were  exposed 
for  sale,  and  purchased  as  children's  toys.  The  modern  Italian  carnival  (q. v.)  would 
seem  to  be  on  I}-  the  old  pagan  Saturnalia  baptized  into  Christianity. 

SATURNIAN  VERSE,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  that  species  of  verse  in -which 
their  oldest  poetical  compositions,  and  more  particularly  the  oldest  national  poetry,  were 
composed.  In  the  u<age  of  the  later  po<  ts  and  grammarians  the  phrase  has  two  different 
significations.  It  is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  denote  the  rude  and  unfixed  measures 
of  the  ancieiu  Latin  liallad  and  song,  and  perhaps  derived  its  name  from  being  originally 
employed  by  the  Latin  husbandmen  in  their  harvest-songs  in  honor  of  the  god  Saturn 
(q.  v.).  In  this  sense  it  simpl}-  means  flJd-fashioned,  and  is  not  intended  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  meter.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  measure  used  by  ISajvius,  aud  a  com- 
mon opinion,  sanctioned  by  the  great  name  of  Bentle}',  is  that  it  was  a  Greek  meter 
introduced  by  him  inio  Italy.  But  though  the  Saturnian  verse  is  found  among  the 
measures  employed  by  Archilochus,  scholars  generally  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  is 
an  accidental  coincidence,  that  the  measure  of  Ntevius  isof  Italian  (Hermann  even  thinks 
of  Etruscan)  origin,  and  that  it  merely  improved  on  the  older  ballad-meter — the  primi- 
tive Saturnian  verse.  It  continued  in  use  down  to  the  time  of  Eunius(q.v.),  who  intro- 
duced the  hexameter  (q.v.).  According  to  Hermann,  the  basis  of  the  verse  is  contained 
in  the  following  ncheiiui: 

which,  as  Maeaulay  happily  points  out,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  nursery  rhyme. 

The  queen  was  in  her  pfirlor  |  bating  bread  and  hOney, 

and  is  frctiuently  found  in  the  Spanish  poem  of  the  Cid,  the  NlheJitngcn  Lied,  and 
almost  all  specimens  of  early  poetry;  but  in  the  treatment  of  it  a  wide  and  arbitrary 
freedom  was' taken  by  thc^  old  Roman  poets,  as  is  proved  by  the  still  extant  fragments  of 
Najvius,  Livius  Andronicus,  Ennius,  and  of  the  old  inscriptionary  tal)les  which  the 
triuia]ihuU>rni  .set  up  in  the  capitol,  in  remendirance  of  their  glorious  achievements. — See 
IltKtory  of  Ronxdi  Lifcvifure.  by  Thompson,  Arnold,  Newman,  etc.  (Eiici/doj  mha  Afetro- 
politnna,  lS.1-2);  Browne's  Ilhio'vy  of  Ghufxiail  Rinnan  Literature  (185o);  Kiebuhr's  Hutory 
of  Rome;  Preface  to  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  and  Sellar's  Roman  Potts  of  tlie 
ReiiH'iUc  {\m.)). 

SATYRI  ASIS  (see  Satykp)  is  the  inf=anity,  or  the  imgovernable  SAvay  of  the  lowest 
instincts  aud  propensities,  by  which  man  becomes  an  animal  in  its  savage  and  excited 
state.  The  ancients  were  accpiainted  with  this  loathsome  form  of  alienation,  in  which 
man  is  the  sjiort  of  foul  and  dangerous  instincts,  and  recognizes  no  law  or  hindrance  to 
the  promptings  of  huuiier,  thirst^  or  lust.  It  still  appears  at  puberty  and  in  dotage,  but 
is  more  rarely  met  with;  and  its  disappearance  may  he  hailed  as  signiricaut  of  tlie  pre- 
dominance of  the  higher  sentiments,  or  of  tin;  subjection  of  ])ropensilies  to  law,  decency, 
and  dicorum. — .Mason  Good,  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  v.  p.  124;  Sauvages,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

SATYRS,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  a  race  of  woodland  deities,  first  mentioned  by 
Hcsiod.  who  di-signates  them — "  the  race  of  worthless  satyrs  unfit  for  work."  Subse- 
quently they  figure  in  great  numbers  in  the  train  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)— their  leader 
being  that  model  of  tipsy  revelers,  the  never-sober  Silenus!  In  appearance  they  were 
at  once  grotes(jue  and  rejuilsive,  like  all  old  woodland  demons.  They  are  described  as 
robust  in  frame,  with  broad  snub  noses,  large  pointed  ears  like  those  of  animals  (whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  iheres,  "wild  beasts"),  bristly  aud  shaggy  hair,  rough  skin, 
little  horny  knobs  on  their  foreheads,  and  small  tails.     The  satyrs  are  of  course  sensual 
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in  their  inclinations,  and  ravishers  of  the  woodland  n5'mphs,  fond  of  music,  dancing, 
wine,  ami  of  the  deep  slumbers  that  follow  a  debauch.  The  Roman  poets  identified 
them  with  the  fauui  of  their  own  mythology,  and  gave  them  larger  horns  and  those 
goats'  feet  with  which  they  are  so  often  represented.  Ancient  sculpture  was  fond  of  the 
satyr  as  a  "  subject" — one  of  the  most  famous  specimens  of  ancient  art  being  the  "  Satyr" 
of  Praxiteles  (q.v.). 

SAUCES  are  preparations  of  various  condiments,  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
piquancy  ami  flavor  to  various  kinds  of  food,  chiefly  animal.  Sauces  have  been  in  ut« 
from  the  earliest  times  of  culinary  art.  The  ancients  prided  themselves  much  upon 
them,  and  used  them  almost  wholly  with  fish.  Sauces  were  used  by  the  Greeks,  but 
seem  to  have  ariived  at  the  summit  of  their  reputation  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  that  called  (/arum,  made  from  a  fish  called  gavon  by  the  Greeks,  probably  the 
anchovy,  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  table.  Betides  the  ga'ruin, 
many  other  sauces  were  made  of  the  lunny  and  other  fishes.  In  modern  times  we  have 
sauces  in  great  variety:  there  are  those  ready  prepared,  as  Harvey's,  AVorceslershire, 
Yorkshire  Relish,  etc.,  the  basis  of  which  is  ketchup  (q.v.),  which  of  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  extensively  known  sauces;  and  there  a.-e  a  large  number  prepared,  wlien  wanted, 
by  the  cook,  to  suit  every  kind  of  dish  sent  to  the  table.  These  usually  consist  of  rich 
gravies,  thickened  with  fiour  or  other  malL-rials,  and  flavored  with  some  statable  condi- 
ment. One  of  the  reproaches  of  British  coukery  is  the  extensive  U'^e  of  a  sauce  called 
melted  butter,  which  is  usually  little  belter  than  bill-stickers'  paste,  and  which  at  the  best 
is  a  little  flour,  water,  and  butter  warmed  together,  and  well  mixed;  and  it  is  the  habit 
to  serve  this  to  almost  every  kind  (jf  dish  neetiing  a  sauce,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

SATJCISSON,  or  Sausage,  is  a  fascine  of  more  than  the  usual  length;  but  the  princi- 
pal application  of  the  term  is  to  the  apparatus  for  firing  a  mililar}'  inine.  This  consists 
of  a  long  bag  or  pipe  of  linen,  cloth,  or  leather,  from  1  in.  to  U  in.  in  diameter,  and 
charged  with  gunpowder.  One  end  is  laid  in  the  mine  to  be  exploded;  the  other  is  con- 
ducted through  the  galleries  to  a  place  where  the  engineers  can  fire  it  in  safety.  The 
electric  spark  is  now  preferred  to  the  saucisson.     See  Blasting. 

SATJERKEAUT,  a  preparation  of  the  common  white  cabbage,  well  known  and  in 
extensive  use  in  Germany  and  the  n.  of  Europe,  where  it  supplies  during  tlie  winter  the 
])lace  of  fresh  vegetables.  The  cabbages  are  gathered  when  they  have  formed  firm  white 
hearts;  and  these,  sliced  into  thin  shreds,  are  placed  in  a  succession  of  thin  layers  in  a 
cask,  each  layer  being  sprinkled  with  fine  salt,  to  which  some  add  juniper  berries,  cumin 
seed,  caraway  seeds,  or  otiier  condiment.  A  board  is  then  placed  on  the  top,  with  a 
heavy  weight,  so  as  to  press  the  whole  down  firmly,  but  gently.  After  a  time,  fermen- 
tation begins;  and  when  a  sour  smell  arises  from  the  cask,  it  must  be  removed  into  a 
cool  place,  and  kept  for  use.  It  is  generally  eaten  boiled,  in  the  same  way  as  fresh  cab- 
bage. 

•  SAU'CERTIES.  a  village  in  s.e.  New  York,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  100 
m.  above  New  York,  in  Saugerties  township;  pop.  '75  (town.ship),  10,951.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  at  the  mouth  of  Esopus  creek,  connected  with  Tivohon  the  Hudson  River 
railroad  by  a  steam  ferry.  It  has  7  churches,  a  newspaper,  2  national  banks,  public 
schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Saugerties  institute.  It  contains  extensive  strata  of  lime- 
stone, which  is  quarried  and  used  for  building  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  fruit  are 
shipped  from  this  place.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  iron,  paper, 
quick-lime,  cement,  brick,  etc. 

SATJGOE,a  t.  of  India,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the  central  provinces,  is  situated  in 
a  hilly  tract  on  the  Bees,  or  Bes,  a  feeder  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat.  23'  50'  n..  and  long.  78° 
49'  east.  Sagor  is  t  le  seat  of  a  military  cantonment  and  of  a  collegiate  school.  The  ele- 
vation is  so  considerable  that  the  climate  is  moderately  cool;  but  the  cantonment  is 
unhappily  in  a  swampy  and  unhealthy  situation.  Pop.  '72  of  town,  45,655;  of  dist., 
527,725. 

SAUK,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  central  "Wisconsin,  bounded  on  the  n.e.,  s.,  and  s.e.  by  the  Wis- 
consin river,  drained  by  the  Baraboo  river,  traversed  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Madison  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads;  about  820  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  28,729 — 21,474  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  moderately  hiily  and  heavily 
wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  hops,  haj',  oats,wheat, 
and  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Baraboo. 

SATJL,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Kish,  a  wealthy  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  circumstances  that  marked  his  election  to  the  royal  dignity  are  familiar 
to  all  the  readers  of  Scripture,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here  (see  Jews,  Samuel). 
Gigantic  in  stature,  noble  in  mien,  and  imperious  in  character,  he  appeared  admira- 
bly fitted  to.  accomplish  the  task  of  consolidating  the  dislocated  fibes  of  Israel.  His 
earlier  achievements  augmented  hopefully  for  his  future.  The  deliverance  of  the  men 
of  Jabesh  Gilead;  above  all,  his  victories  over  the  Philistines,  the  Moabit^^s,  Ammonites, 
Edotnilps,  and  Amalekites,  were  unmistakable  proofs  of  his  vigorous  military  capacity, 
but  graduail}'  there  showed  itself  in  the  nature  of  the  man  a  wild  perversity — "  an  evil 
spirit  of  God,"  as  it  is  called — culminating  in  paroxysms  of  insane  rage,  which  led  him 
to  commit  such  frightful  deeds  as  the  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Nob.    Samuel,  who  had 
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rt'tiivd  froni  llic  "court"  of  Paul,  and  had  secretly  anointed  David  as  kinc^,  did  not 
cease  to  "  nioiini"  for  the  wayward  luoiiareli;  l)ut  notliiii;^  availed  to  stay  liis  downward 
career,  not  even  t!ie  noble  virtues  of  Ids  sou  Jonathan;  and  at  lu>t  Jic  fell  in  a  idsastrous 
and  bloody  ballle  witli  tlie  Philistines  on  Mount  CJiiboa. 

SAULCY,  Louis  Fklicikn  Joskpii  ''aionakt  dk,  b.  Lille,  France,  1807;  educated 
at  the  Paris  liolytcchuic  sciiooi,  and  entered  the  artillery  service.  Li  liSoG  lie  was 
awardetl  tlu^  numisnuilic  i)i'ize  of  the  French  institute,  haviiii;^  before  that  obtained  a 
hiyh  repulalioii  as  an  aiiliquary.  lie  was  made  conservator  of  the  museum  of  artillery 
at  Paris.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  oriental  numismatics  and  anti(iuilies;  made 
extensive  e.\])lo;"atious  in  Palestine,  and  clainietl  to  have  discovered  the  ruins  of  Soilom. 
lie  has  writt'Jii  many  works  on  special  antiquarian  topics,  is  a  member  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  societies,  and  a  conimauder  of  the  legion  of  bouor. 

SAULT  SATXTE  ]\IATiIE,  or  Sault  dk  Sainte  Marie,  the  co.  seat  of  Chippewa 
CO.,  Mich.,  on  St.  Clary's  strait  and  the  ship  canal  between  lakes  Superior  and  Ihu'on; 
pop.  '80,4,237.  It  has  churches,  hotels,  etc.  Its  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  French 
Canadiuis  and  Indians,  live  by  hunting  and  fishing.     See  Saint  Maky's  Strait. 

SATJMASEZ,  .Iamks,  Baron  de,  a  celebrated  naval  hero,  was  descended  from  a:i  old 
French  tainiiy,  which  hail  long  been  settled  iu  Guernsey,  and  was  born  there  Mar.  11, 
1757.  lie  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  at  the  age  of  lo,  and  .served  in  the  American 
war  (1774-83).  receiving  for  his  gallantry  at  the  attack  of  Charleston  (1775)  the  grade  of 
lient. ;  but  he  was  recalled  before  the  end  of  this  war,  and  placed  under  sir  Hyde  Parker. 
He  did  good  .service  in  the  action  off  the  Dogger  Bank  (Aug.,  17H1),  and  was  rewarded 
with  promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander,  being  soon  afterward  placed  under  the 
orders  of  admiral  Kempenfeldt  on  the  Jamaica  station.  At  the  great  fight  between  Rod- 
ney and  De  Grasse  (April  12,  1783),  Saumarez  commanded  the  liuasrU,  a  Iine-of-battle 
ship,  and  gaine.I  much  distinction  by  his  coolness  and  intrepidity  througliout.  For  his 
gallant  capture  of  the  French  frigate  La  Reunion,  with  one  inferior  in  size  and  equip- 
ment, he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood;  and  in  command  of  the  Orion,  a  seventy- 
four,  he  served  under  lord  Biidport  at  the  battle  of  I'Orient,  Juno  23,  1795.  He  aho 
took  a  prominent  part  iu  the  battle  off  cape  St.  Vincent  (Feb.  14,  1797),  and  was  second 
in  command  at  tlie  battle  of  the  Xilc,  in  which  he  was  .severely  wounded.  In  1801  he 
became  a  baronet,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  blue;  and  in  the  same  vear  fought  his  great- 
est action  off  Cadiz  (July  13),  defeating  a  French-Spanish  fleet  of  10  line-of-battle  ships 
and  4  frigate.:,  with  a  squadron  less  than  half  their  strength,  and  causing  to  the  enemy 
a  loss  of  8,000  men  and  three  ships.  This  contest,  than  wliich,  according  to  admiral 
Nelson,  ":i  greater  was  never  fought,"  gained  for  Saumarez  the  order  of  tlie  bath,  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  LonJon,  and  the  thanks  of  parliament.  In  the  Russian  w^ar  he 
commanded  thj  Baltic  fleet,  and  took  or  destroyed  two  largo  Russian  flotillas  (July. 
1809).  In  1814  he  became  admiral,  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain  in  1831,  was  created  a 
peer  in  1831,  and  died  at  Guernsey,  Oct.  9,  1833.  His  life  has  been  written  liy  sir  John 
Itoss  {Mein')irs  of  Admiral  Lord  de  Saumarez,  3  vols.,  1833). 

SATIMUE,  a  t.  of  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  department  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  2J  m.  s.e.  of  Angers  by  railway.  Bridges  connect  the  town  with  a  suburb  on 
the  riglit  bank  of  the  river.  The  river-side  is  lined  with  handsome  quays,  and  there  are 
good  bridges  and  agreeable  promenades.  There  is  a  great  cavaliy  school,  in  which 
riding-masters  for  the  army  are  trained.  The  hotel  de  ville  and  the  castle  are  prominent 
building-;.  Ros:\ries  of  cocoa-nut  shells  and  articles  in  enamel  are  manufactured.  The 
trade  of  Saumur  is  in  spirits,  wines,  hemp,  and  linen.      Pop.  '72,  11,028. 

Sauinur,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Saumurois,  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Protestants  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  at  Avhich  time  it  contained  25,000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  prosp;'rity  was  annihilated  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  its 
population  was  reduced  to  a  fourth.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  event  in  thebistory  of 
the  town  was  its  brilliant  capture  by  Laroche-jucpielein  and  the  Vendcans.  June  10,  1793. 
In  this  action  the  victors,  with  but  a  slight  ioss,  captured  GO  cannon,  10,000  raus~kets, 
and  11,000  republicans. 

SAUNDERS,  a  co.  in  c.  Nebraska,  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  the  Platte  river; 
drained  bv  S.dine,  Cottonwood,  and  other  creeks;  traversed  bv  -he  Omaha  and  Repub- 
lican Valley  railroad;  about  775  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  15,809— 10, 726' of  Anvrican  birth.  The 
surface  is  level,  wilii  little  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Tlie  principal  productions  are 
corn,  wdicat,  oats,  and  hay.     Co.  seat,  Wahoo. 

SAUNDERS,  EpiiRAi.\r  Dod,  dd.,  1809-73;  b.  N.  J. ;  graduate  of  Yale  college,  1831; 
studied  theolog}'  at  Princeton,  and  was  settled  over  a  Presbyterian  cluircli  in  Virginia 
for  many  years.  After  residing  for  a  short  time  in  Pottstown,  Penn.,  and  making  the 
tourof  Europe,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  founded  the  Saunders  institute  at  West 
Philadclpina  in  1857.  In  1370  he  founded  the  Presbyterian  hospital  of  Philadelphia,  by 
the  presentation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  institute,  and  raising  ,$100,000  addi- 
tional by  subscription;  the  new  institution  to  be  for  a  memorial  to  his  son  Courtland, 
author  of  A  Ne/r  System  of  lyitin  Pamdinma,  with  n  Synopsis  of  Declensions,  18G0,  who  fell 
at  Antietam  fighting  m  the  union  army,  1863,  aged  31. 
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SAUNDERS,  Frederick,  b.  London,  1807;  commenced  the  publisliing  business  in 
New  York,  1836;  was  for  a  lime  assistant  editor  of  the  Evening  Post;  assistant  librariau 
of  the  Aster  library  18o9-T6,  wlien  he  was  appointed  librarian,  and  still  holds  the  posi- 
tion. Among  his  published  writings.  Salad  for  tJie  SfjUtary  and  Salad  for  the  Social  havQ 
been  especially  popular,  and  have  been  printed  in  London  as  well  as  in  New  York.  ^,^ 

SAUNDERS,  Prince,  1775-1839;  a  negro,  b.  Thctford,Vt.  Having  obtained  a  com- 
petent education  he  taught  school  in  Colchester,  Conn,  and  afterward  in  Boston.  la 
1807  he  went  to  Hayti,  and  soon  afterward  was  sent  to  England  by  Henri  Christophe, 
president  of  the  republic,  to  oljtain  books,  teachers,  and  school  apparatus.  After  this 
Saunders  returned  to  the  United  States,  studied  divinity,  and  ministered  acceptably  to  a 
church  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  a  lawyer,  and  revisiting  Hayti  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general,  in  which  capacity  he  framed  the  criminal  code  of  the  republic,  as  use- 
ful for  the  Haytieus  as  the  code  Napoleon  was  for  the  French.  He  published  the 
Haytien  Papers  and  several  smaller  works;  and  died  in  Hayti  in  1839. 

SATJNDERSON,  Nicholas,  ll.d.,  a  distinguished  English  scholar,  was  b.  at  Thurles- 
ton  ill  Yorkshire,  in  1682.  He  became  blind  from  small-pox  at  the  age  of  twelve 
montlis,  but  received  a  good  education,  including  instruction  in  the  classics,  which  was 
orally  communicated.  His  strong  predilection  for  mathematics  becoming  known  to  his 
friends,  attempts  were  made  with  success  to  instruct  liim  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
algebra,  by  means  of  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe.  In  1707  he  came  to  Christ's  college,  Oxford,  as  a  teacher,  and  there  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Newtonian  philosophj-,  including  (strange  to  say)  a  discussion 
of  Newton's  theoiy  of  optics.  Four  years  afterward  he  succeeded  Whiston  as  Lucas- 
ian  professor,  and  died  April  19,  1739.  A  valuable  and  elaborate  treatise  on  algebra, 
from  his  pen,  was  published  in  1740  (3  vols  ,  8vo),  and  another  on  fluxions,  including 
a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  Newton's  Principia,  in  1756.  The  mental  process  by 
which  be  was  enabled  to  understand  the  rules  of  perspective,  the  projections  of  the 
sphere,  and  some  of  the  more  recondite  propositions  of  solid  geometrj',  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  himself,  and  was  almost  wholly  unintelligible  to  others. 

His  sense  of  feeling  was  extremely  acute;  and  he  is  said  even  to  have  been  able  to 
distinguish,  by  this  sense  alone,  true  Roman  medals  from  counterfeits.  He  could  judge 
fairlj-'of  the  size  of  a  room  and  of  his  position  in  it  by  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps, 
and  could  tell,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  when  liglit  clouds  were  passing  across  tbe 
sun's  disk. 

SATJ'RIA,  in  the  systems  of  Cuvier  and  other  recent  naturalists,  an  order  of  reptiles 
(q.v.),  having  an  elongated  body,  covered  with  scales  or  with  bony  plates;  a  more  or  less 
elongated  tail;  four  limbs,  or  sometimes  only  two  apparent,  the  rudimentary  hind-liml)s 
being  concealed  beneath  the  skin;  the  mouth  always  furnished  with  teetli;  the  ribs 
movable,  rising  and  falling  in  respiration;  the  young  issuing  from  the  egg  in  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  the  mature  animal. — To  this  "order  belong  crocodiles,  alligators,  etc. ; 
chameleons,  geckos,  iguanas,  agamas,  varans,  teguixins,  lizards,  skinks,  etc.,  numerous 
families,  some  of  which  contain  many  genera  and  species.  Crocodiles  and  their  allies, 
being  covered  witli  bony  plates  instead  of  overlapping  scales,  are  by  some  naturalists 
removed  from  among  the  saurians,  and  a  place  nearer  to  the  chelonians  is  assigned  to 
them.  In  their  general  form  and  structure,  however,  thej^  correspond  with  aurians. 
and  have  no  resemblance  to  chelonians.  The  recent  sauria  are  far  excelled  in  size  and 
in  variety  of  strange  forms  by  the  fossil  sauria  as  the  pUiiosaurus,  u'litht/osauri/s,  etc. 

SATJRIIT,  J.vcQUES,  a  celebrated  French  Protestant  preacher,  was  b.  at  Nimes, 
Jan.  6,  1677,  studied  at  Geneva,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  a  Walloon  church  in 
London  in  1701.  But  the  climate  of  England  did  not  agree  with  his  delicate  health;  and 
in  1705  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  his  extraordinary  gift  of  pulpit  oratory  was  pro- 
digiouslj-  admired,  but  not  by  his  clerical  brethren,  who  enviouslj-  assailed  him  with  the 
accusation  of  heresy.  The  ground  of  their  charge  was  that  Saurin  had  attributed  false- 
hood to  God.  Commenting  in  a  thesis  on  the  conduct  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  chap,  xvi.) 
Avlien  aliout  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David,  Saurin  had  pointed  out  that  God 
certainP,"  induced  the  prophet  to  adopt  such  measures  and  such  language  as  could  Jiot 
but  lead  king  Saul  to  believe  what  was  not  true.  He  argued,  however,  that  the  "will 
of  God"  can  never  command  what  is  criminal  or  wnong,  and  that  this  deception — this 
falsehood.,  as  men  w"ould  call  it — was  ciuite  innocent  and  permissible.  Saurin's  logic  is 
not  perhaps  quite  faultless,  but  he  at  least  deserves  credit  for  not  denying  the  existence 
01  a  moral  difficulty.  The  dispute  was  carried  to  the  synod  of  Hague,  and  Saurin  was 
suljjv'ctcd  to  a  series  of  petty  persecutions  that  shortened  his  days.  He  died  at  the  Hague 
m  1730.  As  a  preacher,  Saurin  has  often  been  compared  with  Bossuet,  whom  he  rivals 
in  force,  if  not  in  grace  and  subtlety  of  religious  sentiment.  His  chief  productions  are: 
Sermons  siir  divers  Texies  de  VEcrifure  Sainte  (La  Haj'e,  1708-25);  Kovvemix  Sermons 
sur  la  Passion  (Rotterdam,  1732);  Discours  sur  les  Ecenemcnts  Ics  phis  memorahles  da  V.  et 
du  li.  T'.  (Amst.  1720-28);  Abrege^de  la  Theologie  et  de  la  Morale  Ckretiennes  en  Forme 
de  Catecliisme  (Amst.  1722);  and  Etat  du  Chnstianisme  en  France  (La  Haye,  1725). 

SATJ  ROID  FISHES,  a  name  sometimes  employed  to  designate  fishes  which  approach 
in  their  structure  to  saurian  reptiles.  Of  recent  sauroid  fishes  examples  are  found  in 
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bonj-  pikes  (q.v.)  and  sturi^eons  (q.v.).  Fossil  saiiroid  fishes  nrc  numerous,  some  of 
them  of  very  large  size.  The  teeth  of  mcrjalichthi/H  iu-e  nearly  4  in.  in  length,  far  execcd- 
ing  lliose  of  any  existing  fish,  and  bony  plates  of  the  same 'fish  liavc  been  found  5  in. 
in  (liamctor. 

SAUROP'SIDA.  a  division  of  verlebrata  established  by  prof.  Huxley  to  include  the 
birds  and  reptiles,  which  he  with  others  considers  to  have  .so  many  afiinilies  as  oidy  to 
be  separated  by  class  distinctions.  The  common  anatomical  cliaraeterislics  in  tins 
division  are  the  ab.sencc  of  gills,  the  pos.session  of  an  amnion  and  allantois.  the  articu- 
lation of  the  skull  witli  the  vertebral  column  by  a  single  occipital  condyle,  the  com- 
position of  each  branch  of  the  lower  jaw  of  several  pieces,  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw  wiih  the  .skull  by  tlio  intervention  of  a  bone  called  the  os  quadraium  or  four-sided 
boue,  and  the  possession  of  nucleated  red  blood  corpu.scles.     Bee  Vkutebiiata. 

SAU'KY  PIKE,  Scomhcrcsox.  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  'plinrynrjognatld  and  famdy 
scf)?«/><vr.wr/rZrt'.  having  the  body  greatly  elongated,  and  covered  with  minule  scales;  the 
liead  also  much  elongated,  and  the  jaws  produced  into  a  long  sharj)  beak,  as  in  the  gar- 
fish iq.v.V,  from  whicii,  liowevcr,  the  present  genus  dilfers  in  the  division  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  into  firdets,  as  in  mackerels.  One  species  (5.  sanrit.'<)  h  common  on  llie 
British  coast-s.  It  is  about  15  in.  long,  the  back  dark-blue,  the  under  parts  while; 
the  fins  dusk}--brown.  It  approaches  the  coast,  and  enters  lirtlis  in  shoals,  wliich 
are  pursued  by  larger  fishes,  por})oises,  etc. ;  and  in  order  to  escape  from  these,  the 
saury  pike  Often  leaps  out  of  the  Avater,  or  rushes  along  the  surface,  for  a  distance  of 
100  ft.  searcel}^  dipping  or  .seeming  to  touch  the  water.  Hence  the  name  SKiri'EU, 
which  it  very  commonly  receives  on  the  British  coasts.  Yast  shoals  sometimes  (;nter 
bays,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  l)y  pailfuls.  and  great  numbers  arc  som(;times  found 
among  the  shulge  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  firth  of  Forth  and 
elsewhere.     The  flesh  of  the  saury  pike  is  palatable. 

SAUSAGE,  a  well-known  preparation  of  the  flesh  of  various  animals  for  culinary  pur 
poses.  It  is  made  by  chopping  the  raw  meat  very  fine,  adding  salt  and  other  flavoring 
materials,  and  often  bread-crumbs  also,  the  whole  forming  a  pasty  mass.  This  is  pres.sed 
into  portions  of  the  intestines  of  the  animal,  previously  thoroughly  cleaned  and  properly 
prepared.  Usually,  a  considerable  length  of  the  intestine  is  filled  and  divided  into 
separate  sausages,  by  constricting  it  with  pieces  of  string,  at  short  intervals.  The 
sausages  of  Lucania  were  very  celebrated  among  the  Romans.  They  were  made  of 
fresh  pork,  and  bacon  chopped  fine,  witli  nuts  of  the  stone-jDine,  and  flavored  with 
cumin-seed,  pepper,  bay-leaves,  various  pot-herbs,  and  the  sauce  called  garum  Ilaly  is 
still  celebrated  for  its  Bologna  sausages,  and  with  many  people  the  smoked  sausages  of 
Germany  are  highl}'  prized;  but  except  when  quite  fresh,  sausages  cannot  be  lecom- 
mended  as  wholesome  food. 

SAUSAGE-POISOIf.  It  is  well  known  that  sausages  made  or  kept  under  certain 
■unknown  conditions  arc  occasionally  higlily  poisonous;  and  in  Germany,  where  srmsages 
form  a  staple  article  of  diet,  fatal  cases  of  sausage-poisoning  are  by  no  means  rare.  The 
symptoms  are  slow  in  appearing,  three  or  four  days  sometimes  elapsir.g  before  they 
manifest  themselves.  The  poison  may  be  described  as  of  the  narcolico-irritant  charac- 
ler,  and  is  very  dangerous.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Medical  Jiirisprude)iC<',  records  the  cases 
of  three  persons  Avho  died  from  the  effects  of  liver-sausages  which  had  been  made  from 
an  apparently  healthy  pig,  slaughtered  only  the  week  before.  The  mspeetion  threw  no 
light  on  the  cause  of  death.  This  case  differs  from  those  commonly  occurring  in  Ger- 
many in  this  respect,  that  here  tiie  sausages  were  fresh,  while  the  sausages  which  have 
proved  poisonous  in  Germany  had  always  been  made  a  long  lime.  Dr.  Kerner,  a  Ger- 
man physician,  who  has  specially  studied  this  subject,  believes  that  the  poison  is  an 
acid  formed  in  consequence  of  a  modified  process  of  putrefaction;  others  regard  it  as  an 
ompyreuniatit;  oil.     - 

SATJSSUEE,  IIon.vcE  Benedict  de,  a  celebrated  Swiss  physicist  and  geologist,  was 
b.  at  Conches,  near  Geneva,  Feb.  17,  1740.  His  education  was  attended  to  with 
such  success  tiiat,  in  1762,  young  Saussure  obtained  the  chair  of  physics  and  iihilosopliy 
in  the  university  of  Geneva.  In  17G8  he  commenced  the  famous  .series  of  journeys 
which  were  fraught  with  such  important  consequences  to  science  and  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion; and  during  the  course  of  which  he  visited  the  Jura  and  Vosges  mountains,  those 
of  Germany,  England,  Italy,  Switzerland.  Sicily,  and  the  adjacent  isles;  the  extinct 
craters  of  A'uveriine,  etc.;  and  traversed  the  Alps  no  less  than  14  times,  crossing  them 
bv  8  (iifi'erent  routes.  He  was  the  first  "traveler"  who  ever  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
:fti[ont  Blanc;  he  camped  for  17  davs  on  the  Col  du  Geant,  and  finished  his  Alpine 
achievements  by  the  ascent  of  I^Ionte  Rosa  in  1789.  During  tins  extensive  course  of 
travel,  he  made"  numerous  observations  on  the  minerals,  physical  features,  botany,  and 
meteornlo'jry  of  the  mountain  ranges  he  visited;  and  these  ob.servations  were  found, 
after  liaving  undergone  a  searching  examination,  to  be  as  correct  and  valuable  as  they 
Avere  numerous.  In  short,  they  jnit  the  science  of  geology  for  the  fir.st  time  on  a  ba.'^is 
of  fact.  Tho  Avork  in  which  "they  are  found  is  entitled  Voi/ar/en  dnns  lea  Alpe  s,  i:ic. 
(Neufehatel,  Geneva,  Paris,  1779-06,  4  vols.),  and  is  much  admired  for  its  accurate  and 
splendid  descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery.     His  observations  Averc  not  made  Avithout  cou- 
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Biderable  preliminary  labor,  for  he  found  it  necessary  to  improve  Lis  thermometer, 
hygrometer,  eudiometer,  electrometer,  anemometer,  aud  to  invent  other  fn'o  instruments 
— viz.,  the  cyanometer  aud  diaphanomeler,  before  his  investigations,  which 'svere  con- 
ducted with  nmch  care  and  candor,  produced  satisfactory  results.  In  1786  Saussure 
resigned  his  chair;  and  in  1798  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  central 
school  of  the  department  of  Lemnn  (formed  on  the  annexation  of  Geneva  to  France);  but 
four  j'ears  afterward,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  after  a  long  period  of  suii'eiing, 
died  at  Geneva,  Jan.  22,  1799.  Besides  the  great  work  above  mentioned,  he  wrote 
numerous  others,  the  chief  of  which  are:  Ob-iercatcoiis  sur  Vecorce  chs  Feuilks  et  des 
l^elales  {1162);  De  Prcecipids  Error um  nostrorum  Cau^ii,  ex  Mentis  Facaltatibus  Oriundis 
(1762);  De  E'.edricifate  {\~M)\  De  Aqua  {1111);  Sur  Vhygrometrie  (1783),  which,  accord- 
ing to  Cnvier,  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  science  in  tlie  18th  c. ;  and 
in  which  Saussure  set  forth  his  discovery  of  the  dilatation  in  bulk,  and  diminution  in 
specific  gravity,  of  air  charged  with  moisture.  His  '•Description  of  the  Alps,"  a  portion 
of  his  great  work,  Avas  published  separately  in  1834,  at  Geneva  and  Paris. 

SAUTEANTIKA  is  the  name  of  the  second  of  the  four  great  schools  or  systems  of 
Buddhism,  the  three  others  being  called  VaibJukhika,  Madhyamlka,  and  YogdcJidra. 
They  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Sutras  (q.v.),  but  reject  that  of  the  Abhidharma. — 
See  C.  F.  Koeppen,  Die  Religion  des  Buddha  (Berlin,  1857);  and  AY.  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddhismus,  seine  Dog  men,  GescMcJde  und  Literatur  {S>t.  Petersburg,  1860). 

SAVAGE,  jAjrES,  ll.d.,  1784-1873;  b.  Boston:  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  was 
admiited  to  the  \k\t.  He  was  a  member  of  the  stale  executive  council,  of  the  constitu- 
tional conventioa  of  1820,  and  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  He  wjis  a  learned 
antiquarian,  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  Among  his  publica- 
tions are  an  edition  of  John  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England,  and  a  valuable  Genea- 
logical Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England. 

SAVAGE,  Richard,  an  English  poet,  was  b.  in  London,  Jan.  16,  1696-97.  He  was 
the  fruit  of  an  illicit  intercourse  between  lord  Rivers  and  the  countess  of  Macclestield, 
which  resulted  in  the  divorce  of  the  lady,  and  the  declared  illegitimacy  of  her  offspring. 
Lord  Rivers,  though  permitting  his  name  to  be  given  to  the  child,  seems  not  to  have 
concerned  himself  further  with  him  at  all;  and  at  the  hands  of  his  mother  he  met  wi:h 
only  the  grossest  neglect.  To  the  interference  of  her  mother,  lady  Mason,  he  was 
indebted  for  his  education,  received  at  the  grammar  school  of  St.  Albans.  Afterward, 
lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  Holborn,  but  an  accide'nt  revealing  to  him  the  secret 
of  his  birth,  he  quitted  this  obscure  handicraft.  Repeatedly  and  in  vain  he  appealed 
to  the  tender  S3'mpathies  of  his  mother,  who  declined  even  to  see  him,  and  withheld 
all  acknowledgement  and  assistance.  Failing  other  means  of  subsistence,  lie  turned  his 
attentim  to  literature,  and  at  an  early  age  produced  several  comedies,  which  met  with 
but  little  success.  Somewhat  more  fortunate  was  his  tragedy  of  Sir  Thoma^a  Oi-erbury. 
which  though  indifferently  received  on  the  stage,  with  the  author  himself  as  actor  of 
the  leading  part,  obtained  in  print  some  approval,  and  put  a  little  money  in  his  purse. 
In  1727  he  killed  a  man  in  a  drunken  tavern  brawl — an  offense  for  which  he  was  tried, 
aud  sentenced  to  death.  A  pardon  was,  however,  obtained  for  him  on  the  intercession 
of  the  countess  of  Hertford  with  the  queen,  and  the  details  of  his  story  becoming  widely 
known,  a  strong  feeling  arose  in  his  favor.  Though  his  mother  continued  inexorable, 
and  would,  it  was  thought,  have  been  well  pleased lo  be  rid  of  him  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman,  certain  of  lier  relations  interested  themselves  in  him,  and  he  was  received  into 
the  household  of  lord  Tyrconnel,  who  allowed  him  £200  a  year,  and  otherwise  treated 
him  with  considerate  generosity.  His  poem.  The  Wanderer,  was  now  published;  it.s 
success  was  great,  and  for  a  time  the  career  of  Savage  was  prosperous,  and  even  brill- 
iant. But  it  did  not  very  long  remain  so.  The  inveterate  irregularity  of  his  habits 
involved  him  in  diHiculties  with  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  recrimi- 
nations. After  this,  he  sunk  irretrievably.  Though  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
the  post  of  poet-laureate,  a  poem  which  he  wrote  to  commemorate  her  birthday  so  jileased 
the  queen,  that  along  with  '"  a  permission  to  write  annually  on  the  same  subject."  she 
conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £50  a  year.  This  sum,  which  might  have  been  to  him 
the  basis  of  a  modest  subsistence,  it  was  his  regular  habit  to  dissipate  in  a  week's 
debauchery,  passing  the  rest  of  the  year  in  what  disreputable  fashion  he  could.  On  the 
failure  of  his  pension  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Pope,  with  the  view  of  sending  him  to  live  cpiietly  at  Swan- 
sea in  Wales.  Thither,  accordingly,  he  retired;  but  happening  to  visit  Bristol,  where 
he  lived  in  the  reckh  ss  manner  habitual  to  him,  he  was  aiTested  for  a  debt  of  £8,  and 
died  in  prison  there,  on  July  31.  1743. 

The  poetry  of  Savage,  tliough  a  few  vigorous  lines  of  it  continue  to  be  remembered, 
is  scarcely  such  as  of  itself  would  have  sufficed  for  a  permanent  reputation.  His  most 
powerful  and  finished  piece  is  7V/c  Bastard,  in  which,  when  he  had  finally  broken  with 
the  relations  of  his  mother,  lie  held  her  up  to  public  execration.  Such  celebrity  as  still 
attends  his  name  he  owes,  however,  almost  entirely  to  the  masterly  life  of  him  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  who,  in  the  time  of  his  own  early  struggles,  w^as  thi'own  much  into  his 
society. 
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SAVAGES,  or  Wild  Men,  in  licraldiy,  aro  of  froquoiit  occurence  as  supporters.  They 
art;  rcprcsculcd  naked,  and  also,  particularly  iu  Uic  later  lu-raldry,  are  us'.udly  wreathed 
about  llie  head  and  the  middle  with  laurel,  and  oticn  turnished  with  a  club  in  the  exter- 
ior liand.  ISavaiies  are  especially  i)revalent  in  tlie  lieraldry  of  Scotland,  In  more  than 
one  of  (he  Douglas  seals  of  the  first  half  of  the  15th  c,  the  shield  is  borne  in  one  hand 
by  a  single  savage,  who  acts  as  sole  supporter. 

SAVANNAH,  a  river  whieli  forms  tlie  boundary  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
prises  iu  ihe  Alleghanies,  on  the  south-western  border  of  North  Carolina,  and  flows  s.e. 
to  the  Atlantic,  "its  length  is  800  m.,  navigable  to  Augusta. 

SAVANNAH,  a  city  and  port  of  Georgia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Savannali  river,  18 
m.  from  iis  mouth,  90  m.  s.w.  of  Cliarleslon,  lat.  ;>2'  o'  n.,  long.  81"  5'  w.  It  is  built  on 
a  sandy  plain,  40  ft.  altove  the  river,  witli  broad  streets  shaded  by  beautiful  trees.  Its 
chief  ediliees  are  tlie  custom-house,  city  exchange,  court-house,  state  arsenal,  theater, 
St.  Andrew's  liall,  Oglethorpe  hall,  market,  liospitals,  and  asylums.  In  1874  the  exports 
valued  s^oO.nOO.OOO,  consisting  of  cotton,  rice,  lumber,  etc.  The  cotton  exported  in  1875 
was  610,yO;5  bales.  Vessels  of  upward  of  14  ft.  draught  discliarge  and  load  3  m.  below 
tlie  harbor.  Savannah  is  surrounded  by  marshes  and  islands,  and  on  the  river  side  is 
defended  by  forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson.  It  was  founded  in  17P>3  by  the  English  gen- 
eral. Oglethorpe.  In  1776,  a  British  fleet,  attempting  to  take  the  town,  was  repulsed 
after  a" severe  action;  but  it  was  talcen  in  1778,  and  held  in  1789  against  the  combined 
French  and  American  forces.  In  tlie  war  of  secession,  after  many  unsuccessful  attacks 
by  sea,  it  was  taken  by  gen.  Sherman  in  Feb.,  1865.  The  population  in  1870  was 
28,235. 

SAVANNAH  {ank),  co.  seat  of  Chatliam.  co.,  Georgia,  terminal  station  of  the  Cen- 
tral, the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  and  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  railroads;  pop.  '80,  30,761, 
about  4,000  less  than  Atlanta.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  streets  and  the  large 
number  of  small  parks  (about  25).  Forsyth  place,  in  tlie  center  of  the  town,  is  a  very 
pleasant  resort,  filled  witli  tropical  and  semi-tropical  trees  and  flowers.  Tlie  climate  is 
delightful  in  winter  but  generally  considered  unhealthful  in  summer.  The  harbor  is 
excellent,  and  the  Savannah  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Augusta.  As  a  cotton  port  it 
is  inferior  to  New  Orleans  only,  liaving  maintained  the  position  held  before  the  war 
much  better  than  Charleston;  about  850,000  bales  are  shipped  annually.  Other  impor- 
tant exports  are  rice  and  lumber.  Tliere  arc  a  large  cotton  mill,  foundries,  planing  and 
flouring  mills;  but,  on  the  ■y^'hole,  the  manufactures  are  not  very  important.  The  great 
w^arehouses  are  on  a  street  below  the  blufl:,  known  as  the  Bay.  Among  the  public 
buildingsare  the  custom  house,  court  liouse,  city  exchange,  St.  Andrew's  hall,  Cliatliam 
academy,  and  the  Masonic  liall  where,  in  1861,  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed. 
In  Forsyth  park  is  a  confederate  monument;  and  in  Johnson  square  an  obelisk  to  the 
mcmoiy  of  gen.  Greene  and  count  Pulaski,  tlie  corner-stone  of  wliich  was  laid  by  Lafay- 
ette in  1825.  The  Pulaski  monument  in  Monterey  square  is  55  ft.  high,  of  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Libertj^,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  worlvs  of  tlie  kind 
in  this  country.  Bonaventure  cemetery,  near  tlic  city,  is  unique  in  its  long  avenues  of 
live-oaks,  draped  with  the  gray  southern  moss.  The  city  has  good  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, 3  hospitals,  medical  school,  32  churches,  a  public  library,  historical  society,  5 
banks,  2  daily  and  4  weekly  papers,  gas  and  water  works,  and  an  excellent  school  sj^s- 
tem.  It  has  had  two  great  "fires,  one  in  1796  (damage  $1,000,000),  the  other  in  1820  (loss 
$4,000,000).  Savannah  was  invested  by  Sherman  in  Dec.  10,  1864;  on  the  13th  fort 
McAllister  was  taken:  and  a  few  days  later  Hardee,  tlie  confederate  general,  evacuated 
the  city,  which  was  occupied  by  the  union  forces  Dec.  21,  1864. 

SAVANNAS  (Span,  savana  or  sabana),  tlic  name  given  b}'  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
to  the  great  plains  or  prairies  (q.v.)  of  tlie  North  American  continent. 

SAVARY,  AxNE  Jean  Marie  Rene,  Due  dc  Rovigo,  a  French  gen.  and  diploma- 
tist, was  b.  at  Marcq,  in  Ardennes,  April  26,  1774,  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in 
1790,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  In  1797  he  accompanied 
Desaix  to  Egypt  as  c7u/  d'escadro/i,,  and  remained  under  his  comm:uid  as  long  as  that 
general  lived.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo  (1800),  Napoleon  made  him  his  aid-de-camp 
antl  for  several  j'cars  employed  him  only  in  political  alfairs,  for  wliicli  he  showed  an 
admirable  capacity.  In  1803,  he  was  made  gen.  of  brigade;  in  1804,  as  commandant  of 
the  troops  stationed  at  Vincennes,  he  presided  at  the  execution  of  the  due  d'Enghien, 
an  event  which  lie  is  believed  to  have  tmduly  hastened;  and  iu  the  Prusso-Ru.ssian  Aus- 
trian wiu's  of  1806-08,  he  acquired  high  military  reputation,  liis  victory  at  Ostrolenka 
(Feb.  16,  1807)  being  really  a  lirilliant  acliievement.  Created  duke  of  Rovigo  in  the 
iieginning  of  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  to  Spiiiu  by  tlu;  emjieror,  and  negotiated 
the  perfidious  arrangement  by  which  the  Spanish  king  and  his  son  were  kidnapped.  In 
1810,  lie  replaced  Fouche  as  minister  of  police.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  to  whom 
he  had  always  been  passionately,  and,  we  may  add,  unscrupulouslj'  devoted,  he  wished 
to  accompany  him  to  St.  Helena;  but  lie  was  confined  by  the  British  government  at 
Malta  for  .^cven  months,  when  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  getting  on  lioard 
a  ship,  was  landed  at  Smyrna.  After  experiencing  several  vicissitudes,  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  1818,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  titles  and  honors.     In  1823  he  removed  to  Rome; 
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but  at  the  close  of  1831,  he  was  appointed  commander-iu-chiefof  the  army  of  Africa, 
and  during  his  brief  admiuislratiou  of  affairs  in  Algeria,  exhibited  a  splendid  energy 
and  generalship.  But  ill-health  forced  him  to  withdraw  to  France  in  Mar.  18o3,  and  on 
June  2d  following,  he  died  at  Paris.  Savary's  Memmres  (Par.  8  vols.  1828)  are  among 
the  most  curious  and  mstructive  documents  relating  to  the  period  of  the  empire. 

SAVE,  a  river  of  the  s.  of  Austria,  and  an  important  affluent  of  the  Danube,  is  formed 
by  two  upper  waters,  which  rise  in  the  extreme  n.w.  of  Carniola,  and  unite  at  Radmanus- 
dorf  1560  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  river  then  flows  s.e.  through  Carniola,  passing  Lai- 
bach  (at  which  point  it  becomes  navigable),  and  forming  in  part  the  boundary  between 
Carniola  and  Styria,  after  which  it  enters  and  traverses  Croatia;  and  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Uuua,  ti'rst  touches  the  Turkisli  dominions,  the  northern  boundary'  of  which  it 
continues  to  form  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  course  to  its  junction  with  tlie  Danube 
at  Belgrade.  Estimated  length,  40U  miles.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Laibacli  (200 
m.  long),  Kulpa,  Unna,  Bosna,  and  Drina. 

SAV'ELOY,  a  kind  of  sausage  common  in  the  London  shops;  it  only  differs  from  pork 
sausages  in  being  made  of  young  sdlttd  pork,  highly  seasoned,  and  having  a  little  salt- 
peter added  to  give  the  contents  a  red  color. 

SAVIGrLIANO.  a  fortified  t.  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Cunco,  9  m.  e.  of  Saluzzo.  It  is 
situated  on  tiie  Maira  and  the  Grana,  and  is  a  handsome  and  clean  town.  Cloth  and 
silk  are  extensively  manufactured,  and  the  country  iu  the  vicinity  is  productive  in  wines 
and  grain.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  silk-worms  are  bred  largel3^  Pop. 
of  town  '71,  9,544:  of  commune,  16,150. 

SAVIGNY.  Friedrich  Karl  von,  an  illustrious  writer  on  Roman  jurisprudence, 
descended  from  a  French  Calvinistic  family,  that  had  emigrated  to  Germany  in  1622,  to 
avoid  religious  persecution,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  Feb.  21,  1779.  He  studied  at 
Marburg,  and  took  his  degree  iu  1800,  after  which  he  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on 
juridical  subjects,  which  were  attended  by  a  nun:ierous  auditory.  Struck,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  digest,  with  the  divergence  existing  between  the  text  and  the  commentaries 
en  the  theory  of  possession,  he  composed  in  1803  his  masterly  treatise,  Das  Redd  des 
Besttzes,  in  winch  tlie  Roman  law  is  disengaged  from  the  extraneous  elements  introduced 
into  it  by  Germanic  law,  common  usage,  and  the  misapprehensions  of  commentators. 
Its  merit  was  quickly  recognized,  and  Savigny  received  the  most  advantageous  otters 
from  different  innversilies,  which,  however,  he  declined,  in  order  to  pro.secute  researches 
in  the  libraries  of  France  and  Germany,  with  a  view  to  a  historical  development  of  the 
glosses  of  commentators.  lie  was  assisted  in  this  laborious  undertaking  by  his  pupil, 
Jakob  Grimm,  and  his  young  wife,  a  daughter  of  tlie  poet  Clem.  Brentano,  and  Bettiua 
von  Arnim.  Appointed  professor  of  law  at  Landshut  in  1808,  he  was  called,  two  j-ears 
afterward,  to  Berlin,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  university,  and  there  he  continued  to 
lecture  with  unbroken  success  for  a  period  of  32  years,  in  the  course  of  wliich  he  filled 
various  important  oflices  in  the  university  and  the  state,  and  died  Oct.  25,  1861,  at  the 
age  of  82.  Savigny  is  the  virtual  founder  of  the  new  historical  school  of  writers  upon 
jurisprudence,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  Hugo  and  Schlosser  had  preceded 
him  in  the  same  direction.  The  essential  idea  of  this  school  is,  that  "  law"  or  "  right" 
is  not  an  abstract  and  absolute  rule,  manifesting  it.self  under  the  same  forms  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  that  it  is  one  of  the  forces  of  societ}',  with  which  it  changes,  according  to  fixed 
laws  of  development  that  are  beyond  the  caprices  of  the  day.  This  idea,  when  worked 
out  historically,  has  produced  the  most  important  and  original  results,  and  may  even  be 
said  without  exaggeration  to  have  regenerated  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  Savigny's 
principal  writings  are:  Voni  Beritfe  tinserer  Zeit  fur  Gesetzgebung  tind  Rechtswissenscliajt 
(Ueidelb.  1815);  Ocscldchte  des  Bdmischen  Rechts  ini  MittekiUer  (6  vols.  Heidelb.  1826-31); 
System  des  lieutigen  Romischcn  Rechts  (8  vols.,  Berl.  1840-48);  Das  Obligationcnrechi  (1851 
-58),  and  Vermischt^;  Schriffen  (5  vols.  Berl.  1850),  a  collection  of  e&says  which  had  origi 
nally  appeared  in  the  Zeitschrift filr  Historische  Rechtswlssenschaft,  and  elsewhere. 

SAVILE,  Sir  Henry,  1549-1621;  b.  Yorkshire;  entered  Brasouose  college,  Oxford, 
and  Merton  college  1561 ;  fellow  of  the  university  and  voluntary  leciurer  on  mathemat- 
ics; proctor  1575-76.  Subsequently  he  visited  many  places  on  the  continent  collecting 
MSS. ,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  Greek  and  mathematical  tutor  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth 1578;  provost  of  Eton  1596;  knighted  by  James  I.  1604;  warden  of  Merton  col- 
lege 1585-1621.  He  founded  at  Oxford  the  Savilian  professorships  of  geometr}^  and 
astronomy  1619,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  institution  besides  the  gift  of  his  valuable 
librarj'.  He  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  The  end  of  Nero  and  Bcginnivg  of  G alba, 
foxrer  Bookes  of  the  Histories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus;  and  The  Life  of  Agricola,  icith  Notes, 
Oxford,  1581. 

SAVILLE  or  SAVILE,  George,  1630-95;  b.  England;  created  marquis  of  Halifax 
in  1682.  He  was  a  confidential  adviser  of  Charles  II.,  who  made  him  lord  privy-seal. 
James  II.  dismissed  him  for  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  tlie  habeas-corpus  and  test 
acts.  James  appointed  him  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  William  of  Orange,  whom  he 
supported  on  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  was  at  once  made  speaker  of  the  house 
of  lords,  and  AVlUiam,  soon  after  his  accession,  made  him  lord  privy-seal.     He  soon 
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joined  the  opposition,  and  for  a  time  afiiliiited  witli  the  Jacobites.     He -was  the  head 
of  the  so-called  party  of  "  trimmers." 

SA  VINE,  Juniperns  sahiiia,  (see  Juniper),  a  low.  much-branched,  and  very  widely- 
spreiuling  shrub,  with  very  small,  imbricated,  evergreen  leaves,  which  grows  on  moun- 
tains in  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  east.  It  boars  small  black  berries,  covered  witli  a 
pale  l)lue  bloom.  Its  foliage  has  a  strong,  fetid,  aromatic,  penetrating  odor,  particu- 
larly when  rubbed.  Its  exhalations  cause  headache.  The  part  of  the  plant  used  in 
medicine  is  the  tops  of  the  branches,  collected  in  spring,  and  dried.  Tiicir  odor  is 
strong,  peculiar,  and  unpleasant,  and  their  taste  acrid,  bitter,  resinous,  and  disagreea- 
ble. The  therapeutic  proprieties  of  savine  are  due  to  the  volatile  oil  which  it  contains. 
Two  pounds  of  the  tops  yield  about  tive  ounces  of  this  oil,  which  is  limpid  and  nearly 
colorless,  having  the  odor  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste.  Its  composition  isCio  H», 
being  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Savine  exerts  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  uterine  organs,  and  is  employed  with  much 
beuetit  in  cases  of  amenorWuea  and  chlorosis,  depending  upon  want  of  tone  in  those 
parts.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  the  oil,  one  or  two  minims  of  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  a  pill,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day.  This  drug  is  often  employed  by  the  lower 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion;  but  it  ought  to  be  generally  known  that 
if  it  is  given  in  a  sufficiently  large  dose  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  life  of  the 
motiier  is  placed  in  the  greatest  possible  peril.  If  a  poisonous  dose  has  been  given  for 
this  or  any  other  object,  emetics  should  first  be  employed  to  remove  any  of  the  drug 
that  may  remain  in  the  stomach,  after  which  opiates  and  demulcents  should  be  pre- 
scribed, and  IV  general  cooling  and  lowering  treatment  adopted.  Savine  in  the  form  of 
ointment  is  much  used  as  an  external  application,  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  dis- 
charge from  a  blistered  surface.  The  ointment  cannot,  however,  be  kept  long  without 
losing  its  properties. 

SAVINGS-BANKS.  The  application  of  the  banking-system  to  the  middle  and  humbler 
clisses  of  soL'iety  was  commenced  by  indivi dual  exertions  long  before  the  legislature 
took  cognizance  of  the  matter.  In  1799  the  rev.  J.  Smith,  rector  of  Wendover  i:i 
Buoks,  as  a  means  of  inducing  habits  of  prudence  and  frugality  among  his  parishioners, 
offered,  with  two  other  inhabitants,  to  receive  weekly  any  sum  not  less  than  twopence; 
and  if  the  amount  were  not  touched  before  the  next  following  Ciiristm:is,  to  add  ou> 
third  to  it  as  a  bonus  or  encouragement.  In  IS  10  the  rev.  II.  Duncan  established  a 
parish  bank  friendly  society  at  Rathwell  (Scotland),  more  resembling  a  modern  savings- 
bank.  A  minuta  account  of  its  organization  and  mode  of  operation  drew  so  mae'i 
attention  to  it  that  by  the  year  1817  there  were  78  establishments  resembling  it  iu  tin 
United  Kingdom. 

The  first  savingsd)anl\s  acts  were  passed  in  1817,  on9  for  Englan.l  and  Wales,  and 
one  for  Ireland.  A  fund,  called  the  fund  for  the  banks  for  savings,  was  opened  wiili 
the  national  debt  commissioners;  and  into  this  fund  were  to  be  place  1  all  savings-banks 
deposits  as  soon  as  they  reached  £50.  On  these  sums  the  national  debt  commissioners 
gave  £4  lis.  3d.  per  cent  interest  (3d.  per  cent  per  diem).  The  managers  of  the  .sav- 
ings-banks in  most  cases  allowed  the  depositors  4  psr  cent,  the  difference  being  applied 
to  the  working  expenses. 

This,  the  fundamental  statute  on  the  subject,  has  been  modified  and  extended  in 
many  ways  since.  In  1824,  as  it  was  found  that  the  benefits  of  the  savings-banks  sys- 
tem were  reaped  by  persons  for  whinn  it  was  not  intended,  an  act  was  passed  declaring 
that  the  deposits  in  the  first  year  should  not  exceed  £50;  that  those  in  subsequent  years 
should  not  exceed  £30;  tliat  no  interest  would  be  allowed  on  any  excess  beyond  £200; 
and  that  no  person  would  be  allowed  to  make  deposits  at  more  than  one  savings-bank. 
In  1828  an  act  was  passed  to  give  greater  security  to  the  depositors.  The  rules  drawn 
up  by  the  trustees  and  managers  of  all  savings-banks  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  barris- 
ter appointed  by  the  national  debt  commissioners,  and  without  his  approval  no  saving.s- 
bauk  could  commence  or  continue  operations.  The  justices  of  the  peace  had  also  a 
veto  in  the  matter;  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was  to  keep  a  certified  copy  of  ilio 
approved  rules  and  regulations.  The  trustees  were  to  receive  £3,  16s.  Oid.  per  cent 
interest  (2J,d.  per  cent  i)er  diem),  and  were  to  pay  the  depositors  not  exceeding  £3  8s. 
5|:d.  interest  (2i-d.  per  cent  per  diem).  Xo  depositor  was  to  deposit  more  than  £150; 
but  compound  interest  might  accunudate  until  the  total  reached  £200.  Friendly  socie- 
ties and  charitable  institutions  were,  however,  permitted  to  invest  to  the  amount  of 
£300. 

In  1833  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  savings-banks  to  manage  tlie  granting  of  small 
deferred  annuities,  to  be  paid  for  by  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearlv  install- 
ments. In  1835  another  act  extended  the  operation  of  the  statutes  of  1828  and  1833  to 
Scotland,  and  enabled  existing  savings-banks  to  conform  to  the  stipulations  without  a 
necessity  for  reorganization. 

In  1844  a  new  act  made  extensive  changes  in  the  savings-banks  system,  the  chief 
items  of  which  may  thus  be  summarized:  Interest  allowed  by  the  comnussioncrs  to 
trustees  to  be  reduced  to  £3  5s.  Od.  per  cent,  and  to  depositors  to  £3,  Os.  lOd.  per  cent 
(2d.  per  diem);  every  depositor's  book  to  be  sent  once  a  year  to  his  savings-bank  for 
examination;  the  extent  uf  the  liability  of  trustees,  managers,  actuaries,  and  ca.shiers 
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exactly  defined;  arrangements  for  making  deposits  intrust  for  other  persons;  annui- 
ties under  the  act  of  lSi33  not  to  exceed  i'SO  for  any  one  person,  hut  separate  annuities 
to  that  amount  may  be  granted  to  a  husband  and  wife;  deposits  made  by  a  married 
woman  may  be  returned  to  her,  unless  the  husband  give  notice  to  the  contrary;  rules 
laid  down  concerning  the  inheritance  of  the  deposits  of  intestate  and  illegitimate  per- 
sons; payments 'to  the  relations  of  intestate  depositors  to  be  made  to  the  next  of  kin 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  in  that  country.  An  act  passed  in  1848  placed  a 
«  imit  on  the  liability  of  trustees  of  savings-banks  in  Ireland.  In  IS.IS  an  act  placed  the 
rmaximuni  and  minimum  of  savings-banks  annuities  at  £;J0  and  £4  respectively;  and 
allowed  a  husband  and  wife  to  purchase  a  joint  annuity,  although  one  of  them  may 
have  already  had  an  annuity  of  the  full  amount.  Another  act  m  IHHO  authorized  the 
national  debt  commissioners  to  invest  the  moneys  received  by  them  from  savinsis-banks 
in  any  kind  of  stock,  debenture,  or  other  security  that  has  received  parliamentary 
sanction;  and  required  them  to  make  an  annual  return  to  parliament  of  all  such  trans- 
actions. The  act  of  1861,  establishing  post-olhce  savings-banks,  contained  provisions 
for  the  traiisfer  of  deposits  from  the  one  kind  of  savings-banks  to  the  oth'^.r.  By 
another  statute  passed  in  1863  the  arrangements  for  deposits  in  the  name  of  a  minor 
are  defined;  the  order  of  proceedings  is  settled  Avhereby  any  savings  bank  may  be 
wound  up  and  closed,  and  the  claims  of  the  depositors  transferred  to  the  post-office  sav- 
ings-banks. Two  more  recent  statutes  will  be  noticed  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
this  article. 

From  time  to  time,  as  the  above-named  statutes  came  into  operation,  the  national 
debt  coumiissioners  have  laid  down  rules  for  giving  tliem  practical  effect,  and  the  reg- 
istrar of  savings-banks  has  exercised  the  necessary  supervision.  The  rules  on  the 
important  subject  of  savings-banks  annuities  may  be  thus  briefly  noticed:  The  nomi- 
nee's age  must  not  be  under  15;  no  annuity  below  £4,  and  the  aggregate  of  annuities 
to  any  one  person  not  to  exceed  £30;  by  purchasing  two  half  annuities  instead  of  a 
whole  one,  the  annuitant  may  receive  his  money  in  four  quarterly  sums;  on  the  death 
of  the  annuitant,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  annuity  will  be  paid  to  his  or 
her  next  representative,  if  claimed  within  two  years;  if  the  purchaser  of  an  annuity  is 
unable  to  continue  his  installment  of  payments,  he  may  either  receive  back  the  whole 
of  his  money  Mithout  interest,  or  may  have  an  immediate  or  deferred  annuity  equiv- 
alent in  amount  to  the  moneys  which  he  has  paid;  if  the  purchaser  of  a  deferred 
life-annuity  die  before  the  annuity  becomes  due,  the  whole  amount  of  his  payments, 
but  without  interest,  is  paid  to  hij  family;  an  annuity  is  not  transferable,  except  by  a 
bankrupt  to  his  creditors,  from  whom  it  will  be  purchased  by  the  national  debt  com- 
missioners at  its  proper  value. 

These  institutions  have  wrought  vast  benefit,  by  inducing  habits  of  economy  among 
the  working  classes.  Let  us  compare  two  years  thirty  years  apart,  1833  and  1863.  On 
Nov.  20,  1833,  tliere  were  484  savings-banks,  holding  balances  belonging  to  475.- 
155  depositors;  the  sum  in  hjind  was  £15,715,111,  giving  an  average  of  more  than  £33 
due  and  belonging  to  each  depositor;  these  totals  applied  to  England,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land, but  did  not  include  Scotland.  On  Nov.  20,  1863,  there  were  savings-banks  ia 
the  United  Kingdom  holding  balances  belonging  to  1,555,089  individual  depositors, 
charitable  institutions,  and  friendly  societies;  The  sum  in  hand  (including  interest)  waa 
£43,278,656,  giving  an  average  of  about  £28  due  and  belonging  to  each  depositor. 
The  charitable  institutions  and  friendly  societies  wliich  had  accounts  open  with  savings 
banks  were  so  large  a  number  as  28,334,  having  deposits  of  about  £100  each  on  aix 
average.  About  300,000  depositors  had  accounts  open  of  less  than  £5  each.  There 
were  6,627  savings-banks  annuities  then  in  force,  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  £135,748  per 
annum;  in  other  words,  the  annuities  were  more  than  £20  each  on  an  average. 

Just  before  the  new  post-office  savings-banks  came  into  operation,  there  were  1,609,- 
103  depositors  in  the  old  savings-banks;  this  number  increased  to  1,887,510  by  Mar.  31, 
1864 — showing  that  the  new  system  has  been  a  positive  benefit  to  the  old.  '  In  subse- 
quent years,  many  of  the  old,  or  trustee,  banks  arranged  for  a  transfer  to  the  postmas- 
ter-general. The'reoort  issued  in  1872  tells  us  of  1,404,078  accounts  open  with  the  old 
banks,  on  which  was  due  to  depositors  the  aggregate  sum  of  £38,820,458;  the  rate  of 
interest  averaging  £2  19s.  5d.  percent.  The  different  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  contributed  to  the  aggregate  amount  in  the  following  proportions  in  1878: 

Enffland  and  Wales £35,324,689  i 

Scotland 6, 178,534  ' 

Ireland 2,219,596      v 

Channel  islands 533,069 

£44,255,890 

It  would  appear  that  the  post-ofBce  savings-banks  are  suitable  for  smaller  deposits  than 

the  others  judging  from  the  sums  deposited  since  the  two  systems  have  been  in  opera- 
tion tdgetlier.  That  the  chauircs  have  been  in  the  increase  of  the  post-office  banks, 
rather  than  in  the  decline  of  the  trustee  banks,  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  a  corapara- 
son  of  the  deposits  in  each  in  1864  with  those  in  lb74: 
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Post-offioc  banks £4,993,124        £23,157,409        £18,104,345 

Tiusteo  bauks 35,145,567  41,505,949  6,360,383 

£40,138,G91        £64,663,418        £24,524,727 
a  total  fricrcaso  of  £24,524,727  in  ton  years. 

l'osr-t>KFicE  Sayings-hanks, — Mil  iSikes,  of  the  Iluddersfield  banking  company,  in 
a  paptT  read  before  the  congress  on  social  science,  held  at  Bradford  in  1859,  advocated 
the  eslablislimenl  of  savings-banks  in  connection  with  the  money-order  dcparlincnt  of 
the  geiierid  posl'ofUce.  The  subject  had  more  or  less  occupietl  the  atlention  of  public 
men  since  1K)6,  wiien  Mr.  "Wlutbread  made  a  proposition  relating  to  it;  but  Mr.  Sikes's 
plan  was  so  clear  and  detailed  that  the  postmaster-general  took  the  matter  up.  An  act 
of  parliament  was  (jblained  in  1861.  The  postmaster-general  is  to  act  in  concurrence 
witii  I  lie  treasury  and  the  national  debt  commissioners.  Deposits  not  less  than  one 
shilling  in  amount  may  be  made  at  any  of  the  money-order  ottices,  or  at  such  offices  as 
the  i)(>stmaster-general  may  appoint.  "Each  depositor  is  provided  with  a  deposit-book; 
each  ilcposit  is  entered  in  this  book,  and  is  attested  by  the  receiving-officer,  and  by  the 
dateil  stamp  of  his  ottice.  The  amount  received  is  reported  on  the  s^ime  dav  to  the  post- 
luaster-general-  An  acknowledgment  of  eacli  deposit  is  transmitted  to  the  depositor, 
and  this  is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  his  claim  to  repayment  with  interest.  The 
depositor  is  entitled  to  repayment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  deposit,  on  making  a 
demand  in  a  prescribed  form  at  any  of  the  offices  (not  necessarilv  the  one  at  which  he 
jiiade  his  deposits)  within  ten  days  at  furthest  after  sending  in  the  demand.  The  names 
of  the  depositors,  and  the  amounts  paid  in  and  returned,  are  not  to  be  disclo.sed  except 
to  the  officials  inunediatcly  concerned.  All  the  monej's  are  paid  into  and  received  back 
from  the  national  debt  office,  on  the  authority  of  the  postmaster-general.  Interest  at2i 
per  cent  is  allowed  on  all  deposits  as  .soon  as  they  amount  to  £1,  but  none  on  fractional 
parts  of  £1.  Facilities  are  supplied  by  means' of  certilicates  for  transferring  deposit 
accounts  from  ordinary  savings-banks  to  post-office  savings-banks,  or  rice  versa.  All 
expenses  are  refunded  to  the  post-office  out  of  the  deposit  fund;  and  if  there  should 
be  any  deticiency,  the  consolidated  fund  is  to  bear  it.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  is  to  be  presented  annuallj'  to  parliament.  The  maximum  sum  deposited 
by  any  one  person  in  one  year  is  limited  to  £30.  The  deposit-book,  in  which  the 
name,  address,  and  occupation  of  the  depositor  are  written,  contains  miuule  printed 
directions  for  his  guidance.  The  bock  contains  a  pocket,  in  wliich  the  receipts  from 
the  postmaster-general  may  be  kept.  The  depositor  pays  nothing  for  the  book,  and 
nothing  for  postage  for  letters  to  and  from  the  postmaster-general. 

This  new  system  has  proved  remarkably  convenient  and  successful.  Operations 
commenced  on  Sept.  16,  1861;  from  which  time  till  the  end  of  1875  the  total  amount 
deposited,  with  interest,  amounted  to  £81,397,000,  and  the  sum  withdrawn  to  £56,210,- 
GOO.  At  the  end  of  1875  the  number  of  post-office  savings-banks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  5,260,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  for  that  year  was  £8,783,852,  making  an  average 
of  £2  16s.  1(1.  for  each  of  3,132,433  deposits  by  1,777,103  depositors.  The  number  of 
withdrawals  was  1,112,637,  amounting  to  £7,325,560;  average  of  each  withdrawal, £6 
lis.  8d.  The  interest  amounted  tcy£571,584,  and  the  charges  of  management  to  £122,325, 
beinc  9s.  8id.  per  cent  on  the  capital.  The  total  amount  at  the  credit  of  depositors  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  £26,222,485.  The  average  amount  at  the  credit  of  each  depos- 
itor in  the  United  Kingdom  was  £14  3s.  54d.,  English  depositors  having  slightly  over 
this,  Scotch  £9.  and  Irish  £17.  The  average  of  depositors  to  population  was  1  to  18, 
thus  distributed:  England,  1  to  14;  Scotland,  1  to  69;  Ireland,  1  to  89.  Large  numbers 
of  provident  and  charitable  societies,  etc.,  deposit  their  funds  in  the  post-office  savings- 
banks. 

Mii-iTARY  AND  Naval  Savings-banks.— In  1842  an  act  was  passed  for  establishing 
military  savings-banks  in  connection  with  the  regimental  pay  departments.  .  Another 
act  was  passed  in  1859,  affording  greater  facilities  to  the  frugal^  soldier.  The  proceed- 
ings of  these  banks  in  the  first  four  years  present  the  following  figures: 

Deposits  in  Year.  Withdrawals  in  Year. 

1R.59 £70. 736  £64,497 

I860 163.491  116.393 

1861 167,136  149,090 

1862 152,203  164, 775 

The  fisrures  liave  fluctuated  through  causes  not  stated  in  the  parliamentary  returns, 
being  about  the  same  in  1871  as  in  1861,  after  being  much  lower  in  some  of  the  interven- 
ing years,  and  much  higher  in  1866.  The  numl)er  of  accounts  open  in  the  latest  years 
■wasabout  14,500,  including  tho.se  of  many  army  charitaljle  funds. 

Concerning  seamen's  savings-banks,  they  mainly  depend  for  their  provisions  on  an 
act  passed  in  1856,  wliich  recognized  the  shipping-offices  for  seamen  as  branch  savings- 
banks;  and  authorized  the  board  of  trade  to  lay  down  rules  with  respect  to  the  per.sons 
entitled  to  become  depositors,  the  making  and  withdrawal  of  deposits,  etc.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  seamen's  .savings-banks  are  far  less  extensive  in  amount  than  those  ol'  tlie 
military  .savimjs-bauks.     Kecent  years  have  exhibited  about  £17,000  or  £18,000  dcpo.sil.s 
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each  year;  but  as  the  '\vithdraA\"als  are  always  less  in  amount,  the  total  investment  is 
steadily  growing,  and  witli  it  tlio  total  interest  receivable. 

A  few  changes  have  been  made  by  the  legislature,  not  so  much  in  the  arrangements 
between  the  depositors  and  the  savings-banks  generally,  as  in  the  rehUion  lioi'ne  by  the 
latter  toward  the  national  exchequer.  An  act  was  passed  in  1866  (29  Vict.  c.  5),  author- 
izing the  investment  of  a  stated  amount  of  savings-banks  money  in  terminable  annuities. 
It  applied  alike  to  trustee  savings-banks  and  to  post-office  savings-banks;  and  was  sup- 
plemented by  another  act  in  1869  (32  and  33  Vict.  c.  59).  The  two  statutes  together 
have  swept  off  a  number  of  earlier  acts  of  parliament,  and  have  facilitated  the  invest- ' 
ment  of  a  portion  of  the  savings-funds  in  annuities  which  will  terminate  at  various  dates 
before  1885. 

AsiERiCAX  Savings-banks. — In  a  recent  report,  the  secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasury  states  the  total  deposits  iu  United  States  savings-banks  at  £175,025,000,  owned 
by  2,300.000  depositors,  but  owing  to  insufficient  securitj' the  injury  inflicted  by  the 
losses  sustained  is  greater  than  in  commercial  ventures,  and  he  proposes  a  scheme  for 
converting  deposits  into  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States. 

SAVINGS-BANKS  {ante).  "While  in  England  no  laws  were  passed  affecting  the 
organization  of  savings-banks  until  1817,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  one  was  incorporated  Dec.  13, 
18i6,  and  began  business  in  the  following  spring.  In  1818  this  was  followed  by  the 
incorporation  of  savings-banks  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Baltimore:  and  one  in  Pliiladelphia 
in  1819.  In  the  latter  year  thev  appeared  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Newport  and  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  and  Portland,  Me.  The  following  statement  for  1876,  of  the  tirst 
nine  savings-banks  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  includes  the  names  of  all  those 
above  indicated,  excepting  that  of  Portland,  which  failed  iu  1838,  and  of  Bristol,  R.  L, 
which  never  organized : 


Name. 


Philadelphia  Saving's  Fund  Society,  Penn 

Boston  Provident  Savings  Institution,  Mass. 

Saving.s-Bank  of  Baltimore,  Md 

Salem  Savings-Bank,  Mass 

Bank  for  Savings,  New  York,  N. Y 

Society  for  Savings.  Hartford,  Conn 

Providence  Institution  for  Savings,  R.  I 

Savings-Bank  of  Newport,  R.  I 

Portsmouth  Savings-Bank,  N.  H 


Opening. 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1823 


Open 
Accounts. 


44.700 

34,883 

32,429 

16,004 

66,429 

23,876 

5,203 

5,20* 

7,204 


Due 
TDepositors. 


$11,290,127 
14.761,081 
12,512,209 
6,090,583 
21,695,401 
8,100,097 
8,508,380 
4,058,092 
2,440,043 


Surplus. 


gl, 079.428 

797,178 

1,250,000 

400,000 

1,150,067 

299,820 

170,895 

Unknown 

55,031 


The  mode  of  organization  differs  in  diilerent  states,  some  banks  being  organized  on  the 
inutual  and  some  on  the  joint-stock  plan.  In  some  states  the  incorporators  are  author- 
iz'd  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  elect  therefrom  trustees  or  directors.  In  others  the 
trusteeship  is  vested  in  the  corporators,  who  may  sometimes  fill  vacancies,  Avhile  in 
some  cases  these  are  filled  by  external  and  ajipointed  authority.  The  following  tables 
exhibit  the  resources  and  liabilities,  number  of  depositors,  amount  of  deposits,  and  aver- 
age to  each  depositor  for  the  years  and  in  the  banks  designated: 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

674  Banks. 

686  Banks. 

675  Banks. 

663  Banks. 

639  Banks. 

Resources. 
Loans  on  real  estate 

$a51,336,551 
181.143.206 
8:j.206,272 
161, .334,436 
20,690.901 
30,508,752 
14,136,748 
11,354,781 
1,248.688 
23,378,937 
17,858,182 

$373,501,243 
164,024,477 
108,162.624 
lP9,8Ca,399 
23,992,313 
3:^,267,494 
15,540,.S84 
20,730,050 
866,013 
23,011,142 
18,456,405 

$369,770,878 
114,474.163 
115,:»9.880 
184,116,602 
24,586,503 
34,571,531 
21,037,426 
18,ia5,673 
1,029,238 
23,522,572 
16,160,096 

$408,921,601 
88,192,337 
129.362,890 
170.155,076 
21.752.650 
34,703.256 
29,952,494 
18,169,863 
216,690 
22,551,208 
17,469,085 

$.352  695,026 

Loans  on  other  securities 

United  States  bonds 

65,694,465 
156,415  159 

State  and  other  stocks  and  bonds 

Railroad  bonds  and  stocks 

Bank  stock 

151,804,.318 
18,737.917 
32,452  020 

Real  estate 

Other  investments 

a3,57:3,091 
16,(>13,]0O 

194,113 

Due  from  banks 

22,880,849 

Cash 

14,056,894 

Totals 

$896,197,464 

$951,353,514 

$922,7^,563 

$941,447,150 

$865,146,952 

Liahiliiies. 
Deposits 

$819,581,633 

16.499..565 

29,072,493 

1,043,763 

$891,459,890 
51,.321.033 
5,497,503 
3,075,118 

$866.498,4.52 

43,83.5,&85 

9,200,778 

3,259,447 

$879,897,425 

4;i.892,.503 

6,904,177 

10,693,045 

$802,490,298 
50,495.200 

Undivided  proflts 

4,019,569 

8,141,885  ■ 

Totals 

$896,197,454 

$951,353,544 

$922,794,562 

$941,447,150 

$865,146  952 

Savon a. 
8HvuiiaroIa. 
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1877-78. 


1878-79. 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vtrnioiit 

Wuii.svciiusetts 

Klioile  Island 

C^oniieolii  ut 

New  York 

New  .Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Dislrict  of  Columbia. 

Louisiana 

Ohio  

California 


iNumber  of 
iDeposi.ors. 


Totals 2,400,785 


204, 

844, 

63. 

*6«, 

*50, 

3, 

5. 

*22 

*96! 


661 

,:;6? 

(>90 
7.57 
475 
.575 
,550 
,147 
,000 
,4.50 

xs 

,978 
,340 
,967 


Amount  of 
Deposits. 


S3-5, 

28, 

6, 

SM4. 
48, 
77, 

312, 
16, 
17. 
19, 

1. 

70, 


708,472 
789,.549 
722.691 
,596,614 
10.3.119 
214,372 
82:3,058 
353,275 
923.825 
739,206 
382,905 
932,330 
623,245 
984,764 


379,897,425 


Average 

to  each 

Depositor. 


Number  of 
Depositors. 


$303. 
303, 

242, 

a3o 

537. 
377 
370 
257 
263 
391 
97 
323 
aS6 
732 


77, 

87. 

27, 
074. 

82. 
199, 

8io: 

61. 

74 

*54 

3, 

6, 


•i79 

,872 
251 
893 
795 
,017 
6(>2 
,.351 
,.50t) 
,845 
,008 
,;340 
913 


Amount  of 
Deposits. 


$21,164, 

26,282, 

6,753, 

209,8(iO. 

42,806, 

72,515, 

299,074. 

1.5,194, 

19,923. 

19,9,SI 

280 

2,(Ju9 

8,790, 

57.840. 


.609 


$366.50 


2,268,707      $802,490,298 


Average 

to  i-iich 

Depositor. 


$297. 
301. 
242 
311, 
516 
862 
369 
260 
207 
366 
72 
834 
893 
072 


$353. 72 


Table  Exhibiting  Savings-Banks  Deposits,  1830-74. 


States. 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1830. 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1840. 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1850.' 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1860. 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1870. 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1874. 

No  data. 
$250,000 
None. 
2,500,000 

3.50,000 

200,000 
2.623,304 
None. 

500,000 
No  data. 

None. 

None.  • 

$150,000 
750,000 
None. 

5,819,.5.54 

1,500,000 
500,000 

5,431,966 
None. 

1,200,000 
No  data. 
None. 
None. 

$500,000 

1,776  768 

199,376 

13,600,024 

5,460,444 

1,495,545 

20,a32  972 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

None. 

None. 

$1,539,2.57 
5,590,6.52 
1,1 11,. 532 

45,0.54,236 

19,377,070 
9,163,760 

67,440,397 
4,500,000 
8,000,000 
6.000,000 

None. 
1,000,000 

$16,597,888 

21,472.120 

2,301,940 

1.35,745,097 
55.297,705 
30,708,501 

230,749,408 
20,001,951 
15,000,000 
12,000,000 

None, 
36,5.55,9.9 

$31,051,963 

New  Hampshire. . . 

30,214,585 
5,011,831 

Massachusetts 

Connectiout 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

217,452,120 
73,783,802 
48,771,501 

303,935,649 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

32.044.840 

20,000.000 
16,000.01.0 

1,000,000 
69,026,603 

Totals 

$0,423,304 

$15,351,520 

$53,931,129 

;,  168,777,504 

$576,430,519 

$848,292,894 

Between  1871  and  1877  18  savings-banks  failed  in  New  York  city,  owing  depositors 
$8,973,093.  Tlierc  were  in  that  city  at  the  close  of  1880  24  savings-banks  doing  busi- 
ness. In  the  state  of  Massaclmsetts  14  saviiig.s-banks  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  between  1875  and  1880,  and  are  under  perpetual  injunclion.  The  amount  due 
depositors  by  these  banks  was  ^9,976,229.05.  The  number  of  savings-banks  iu  Massa- 
chu.-etts.  Oct.  31,  1880,  was  164. 

SAVO  NA,  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  and  25  m. 
s.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  sea,  and  has  numerous 
manufactures,  including  extensive  potterie.s.  The  neighborhood  produces  olives,  fruits, 
grain,  wood,  and  wines.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  I\Iarseil!e.  The  harbor,  one  of 
the  safest  in  the  jMediterranean,  was  25  to  30  ft.  deep,  till  the  Genoese  in  the  16ih  c.  filled 
it  with  stones;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Mont  Ceuis  tunnel,  which  promises  to  increase 
the  conunerce  of  Savona,  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  it  cleared  out.  Pop.  '72',  19,664. 
The  city  is  the  third  in  importance  on  the  Riviera.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  was  called  Sava,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Janus.  It 
flourished  under  the  Roman  en>pire,  was  destroyed  by  Rotharis  (639),  was  rebuilt  by 
Ludovic  the  Pious  (981),  and  was  afterwanl  laid  waste  by  the  Saracens. 

I  GAVONAEOLA,  Jeko.me,  the  celebrated  preacher  and  political  as  well  as  religious 
reformer  of  Fhjrence,  was  b.  of  a  no])le  family  at  Ferrara,  Seijtcmber  21,  1452.  He  was 
educated  at  home,  and,  at  a  very  early  age,  became  deeply  versed  IjrKh  in  tiie  philosophy 
of  the  .'icliools  and  in  tlie  old  Greek  ])hilosoi)by,  which  at  that  time  had  become  popular 
in  Italy;  but  his  disi>()«ilion  from  the  first  was  strongly  tinged  wilh  religious  asceticism, 
and,  in  1474,  he  formally  withdrevv- from  secular  affairs,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order 
at  Boioijrna.  Having  completed  his  novitiate  and  the  studies  of  the  order,  hisf  rst  public 
appearance  as  a  prcai;her  seems  to  have  been  in  1482  at  Florence  where  he  liar!  entered  the 
ctdebrated  convent  of  his  order,  San  Marco,  and  where  he  preached  the  Lent  in  that  year. 
His  first  trial,  however,  was  a  signal  failure.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  unmusical,  and 
he  so  utterly  failed  to  interest  his  hearers,  liiat,  after  a  time,  the  course  of  lectures  was 
entirely  deserted.     Some  time  afterward  Savonarola  was  sent  to  a  convent  of  his  order 
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at  Brcscin,  where,  by  degrees,  his  earnestness  and  zeal  began  to  attract  notice,  and  even- 
tually, the  disadvantages  of  manner  and  address,  which  had  told  against  the  effect  of 
his  early  efforls,  either  were  overcome  through  practice,  or  ceased  to  be  felt  under  the 
iuHueuce  of  his  sterling  genius  and  irresistible  enthusiasm.  In  1489  he  was  once  more 
recalled  to  the  convent  of  San  Marco  at  Florence.  His  second  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
of  Ban  ilarco  was  a  complete  success.  The  great  subject  of  his  declamation  was  the 
sinfulness  and  apostasy  of  the  time;  and  in  his  denunciation  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his 
age,  lie  took  as  his  theme  what  has  been  the  topic  of  enthusiasts  in  almost  every  age, 
the  mystical  visions  of  the  apocalypse,  which  he  applied  with  terrible  directness  to  The 
actual  evils  with  which,  as  with  a  moral  deluge,  the  age  was  inundated;  and  in  these 
half-expositions,  half-prophetical  outpourings,  his  followers  claimed  for  him  the  char- 
acter of  an  inspired  prophet.  Under  the  rule  of  the  great  fouuder  of  the  family  of  the 
Medici,  Lorenzo  the  Jlagnificent,  art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  had  all  followed  the 
common  direction  of  that  elegant  but  semi-pagan  revival,  which "tlie  scholars  of  the  15th 
c.  had  inaugurated;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  social  as  well  as  intellectual  movement 
of  which  Florence,  under  the  Medici,  was  the  center,  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
lofty  Christian  spirituality  and  severe  asceticism  in  which  Savonarola  placed  the  very 
first  conditions  of  the  restoration  of  true  religion  and  moralitj'.  His  preaching,  there- 
fore, in  its  spirit,  as  well  as  in  its  direct  allusions,  was  no  less  antagonistic  to  the  estab- 
lished system  of  the  government,  than  to  the  worldly  and  irreligious  manners  of  the  age; 
the  visions  and  predictions  ascribed  to  him  had  quite  as  much  of  political  applicability 
as  of  religious  significance;  and  thus,  to  the  aristocratic  adherents  of  the  Medici.  Savona- 
rola early  became  an  object  of  suspicion,  if  not  of  antipathy  and  dread.  It  is  said  by 
Pico  de  Miraudola,  that  he  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  Lorenzo,  when  the  latter  lay 
dying  in  1492;  but  the  statement  docs  not  accord  with  Poliziano's  account  of  his  patron's 
death.  Through  all  this  time,  however,  Savonarola's  relations  with  the  church  were,  if 
not  of  harmonj',  at  least  not  of  antagonism;  and  when,  in  the  year  149B,  a  reform  of  the 
Dominican  order  in  Tuscany  was  proposed  under  his  auspices,  it  was  approved  bj'  the 
pope,  and  Savonarola  Avas  named  the  first  general  vicar.  About  this  time,  however,  his 
preaching  had  assumed  a  directly  political  character,  and  the  predictions  and  denuncia- 
tions which  formed  the  staple  of  many  of  his  discourses,  pointed  plainly  to  a  political 
revolution  in  Florence  and  in  Italy,  as  the  divinely  ordained  means  for  the  regeneration 
of  religion  and  morality.  In  one  of  his  disccurses  he  pointed  plaiidy  to  the  advent  of 
the  French  under  Charles  VIII. ;  and  when  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  the  trium- 
phant appearance  of  the  French  expedition,  Savonarola  was  one  of  a  deputation  of 
Florentines  to  welcome  Charles  YIII.  as  the  savior  of  Italy,  and  to  invite  him  to  Flo- 
rence. Very  soon,  however,  the  French  were  compelled  to  leave  Florence,  and  a  republic 
was  established,  of  which  Savonarola  became,  although  without  political  functions,  the 
guiding  and  animating  spirit,  his  part}-,  who  were  popularly  called  Ptugnoni.,  or  "  Weep- 
ers," from  the  penitential  character  which  they  professed,  being  completely  iu  the 
ascendant.  It  was  during  this  brief  tenure  of  influence  that  Savonarola  displayed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  both  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  genius,  and  the  full  extravagance  of 
the  theories  to  which  his  enthusiastic  asceticism  impelled  him.  The  republic  of  Flor- 
ence was  to  be  the  model  of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  of  which  God  himself  was  the 
chief  ruler,  and  his  gospel  the  sovereign  law;  and  thus  the  most  stringent  enactmcn',3 
were  made  for  the  repression  of  vice,  and  of  all  the  sinful  follies  by  which  it  is  fomented 
and  maintained.  All  the  haunts  of  debauchery  were  suppressed;  gambling  in  ill  its 
forms  was  prohibited;  the  vanities  of  dress  were  restrained  by  sumptuarj' enactments; 
and,  under  the  impulse  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prophet 
engendered,  women  flocked  in  troops  to  the  public  square  to  fling  down  their  costliest 
ornaments;  and  gay  gallants  and  grave  scholars  destroj'cd,  iu  one  connnon  avtodafe 
before  the  gates  of  the  cathedral,  whole  hecatombs  of  the  amatory  poetrv  or  licentious 
fiction  of  the  day,  in  conjunction  with  the  elegant  paganism  or  unconcealed  immorality 
of  the  classic  period.  jNIeanwhile.  the  extremes  of  his  rigorism;  the  violence  of  his 
denunciations,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  pope  himself;  the  assumption  by  him,  or 
attribution  to  him,  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  prophecy;  and  the  extravagant  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture,  and  especially  oi  the  apocalypse,  by  which  be  sought  to  maintain 
his  views,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  Rome.  He  was  cited,  in  the  year  1495,  to 
answer  a  charge  of  heres}'  at  Rome;  and  on  his  failing  to  appear,  he  was  forbidden  to 
preach;  the  brief  by  which  the  Florentine  branch  of  his  order  had  been  made  iiide- 
pendent  was  revoked,  and  he  was  again  summoned  to  Rome.  Once  again  Savonarola 
disregarded  this  order.  But  his  domestic  difficulties  now  began  to  deepen.  The 
measures  of  the  new  republic  proved  impracticable.  The  part)'  of  the  Medici,  called 
"Arrabbiati"  (enraged),  began  to  recover  ground.  A  conspiracy  for  the  recall  of  the 
exiled  house  was  formed;  and  although  for  the  time  it  failed  of  success,  and  six  of  the 
conspirators  were  condemned  and  executed,  yet  this  very  rigor  served  to  hasten  the  reac- 
tion. The  execution  of  these  conspirators  was  a  direct  violation  of  one  of  Savonarola's 
own  laws,  and  it  tended  to  direct  the  popular  sympathy  in  their  favor.  At  the  critical 
point  of  the  struggle  of  parties  came,  in  1497,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  from 
Rome  against  Savonarola.  Savonarola  openly  declared  the  censure  invalid,  because 
unjust,  and  refused  to  hold  himself  bound  by  it.  In  the  following  year,  however,  1498, 
wlien  the  uew^  elections  took  place,  the  party  opposed  to  Savonarola,  the  Arrabbiati, 
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came  into  power.  lie  Avas  ordered  to  desist  from  preaching,  and  the  struggle  was 
brouglit  to  ;i  crisis  by  tiie  coiintor-donunciations  of  a  preacher  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
long  an  antaiionint  of  Savonarola,  Francesco  da  Puglia.  In  the  excited  slate  of  the 
popular  mind  thus  jinxhiced,  an  appeal  was  made  by  both  of  tlic  contending  parties  to 
the  interposition  of  divine  providence  by  the  ordeal  of  tire.  But  at  the  moment  when 
the  trial  was  to  have  come  olf,  dilliculties  were  originated  by  the  part}'  of  !>avonarola, 
and  nothing  was  actually  done.  Tiie  result  of  tliis  was  to  destroy  willi  the  jiopuiace 
the  prestige  of  Savor.arola's  reputation,  and  to  produce  a  complete  revulsion  of  jmblic 
feeling.  In  tlie  midst  of  tins  reaction  he  was  cited  before  the  C(Jiuu:il,  and  brought  to 
trial  for  misleading  tiie  people  by  false  prophecies,  lie  denied  the  charge;  but  being 
threatened  with  torUire  he  is  said  "to  have  nnide  a  confession,  which,  however,  his  friends 
say  was  garbled,  if  not  utterly  falsified,  lie  was  dechired  giulty  of  heres}'  and  of  sedi- 
tious teaching.  The  acts  of  the  trial  were  sent  to  Rome,  where  the  sentence  was  con- 
firmed, anil  he  with  two  others  of  his  order  were  given  up  to  the  eecular  power.  An 
effort  was  made  to  i)rocure  a  remission  of  the  capital  sentence  which  was  passed  upon 
them,  but  in  vain;  and  on  May  23,  1498,  this  extraordinary  man,  with  his  two  com- 
panions, F.  Domenico  da  Pescia  and  Silvestro  .Marulli,  were  executed,  and  their  bodies 
burned  by  the  executioner.  They  died  professing  their  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
church,  aud  humbly  accepting  the  last  absolution  from  the  papal  commi.ssary;  and  it  is 
still  a  question  among  Catholics  whether  Savonarola  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
confessor  of  the  trutli,  or  of  a  fanatical  forenumer  of  the  movement  which  so  soon 
reached  its  fidl  development  in  the  reformation.  The  works  of  Savonarola  are  very 
numerous.  They  were  all  written  either  in  Latin  or  in  Italian,  but  have  for  the  most 
part  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Spanish,  aud  other  languages.  His  works  in 
Latin  are:  (1)  On  the  SimpUcity  of  tlie  llmaaii  S>ul;  (2j  I'lie  Triumph  of  the  Cross;  (:j) 
A  Dlulogue  of  tlie  Spirit  and  the  Soul;  (4)  A  Fourfold  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
(5)  On  the  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Most  of  them  Avere  translated  contemporane- 
ously into  Italian,  and  some  even  by  Savonarola  himself.  His  principal  Italian  works 
are:  A  Treatise  on  Humility;  On  the  Love  of  Jesus  Christ;  On  the  State  of  Widowhood; 
Two  Treatises  on  Prayer;  Rules  of  Christian  Linng  (together  Avith  a  work  of  a  title 
almost  the  same  wliich  he  Avrote  A\-hile  in  prison,  and  at  the  desire  of  his  jailer);  On  the 
Ifysteries  of  the  Mass;  and  several  other  doctrinal  and  ascetical  treatises.  No  collected 
edition  of  his  sermons  has  been  published,  and  his  correspondence  also  has,  for  the  most 
part,  disappeared;  but  the  Avorks  which  survive  sufficiently  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of 
his  genius,  aud  the  stern  and  almost  fierce  enthusiasm  Avhich  was  the  secret  of  his  influ- 
ence on  that  corrupted  but  yet  cultivated  age. — See  3Iaddeu's  Life  of  Savonarola  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1854);  abbe  Carle's  Ilistoire  de  Fra  Ilieron  Savonarola  (Paris,  1842);  Revere's  / 
Piagnoni  e  yli  Arrabbiati  al  Te)npode  Savonarola  (2  vols.  Milan,  1843). 

SAVONETTES,  soap  of  fine  quality,  perfumed  and  made  into  balls  or  other  shapes  for 
use  at  the  toilet. 

SAVORY,  Satureja,  a  genus  of  jilants  of  the  natural  order  labiatw,  nearlj-  allied  to 
tliyme  (thymus),  and  differing  from  it  in  the  regidarly  5-toothed  or  5-cleft  calyx,  and  the 
stamens  bent  together  into  an  arch  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.  The  "species  are 
herbaceous  and  half  shrubby  plants,  all  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  east. 
They  have  narrow,  linear-lanceolate,  entire  leaves,  Avith  resinous  dots,  aud  short,  axil- 
larj-,  little  cor}-mbs.  The  Coaiaiox  Saaoky,  or  Summer  Saa'ory  {S.  hortensis),  is  com- 
monly cultivated  iu  kitchen  gardens  for  flavoring  dishes.  It  is  an  annual  plant  ^  to  1  ft. 
high,  with  leaves  not  prickly  pointed,  aud  lilac  or  Avhite  flowers;  has  a  strong  and 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  an  aromatic  pungent  taste,  and  is  in  common  use  both 
fresh  and  dried  for  flavoring  dishes,  and  especially  for  flaA'oring  beans.  It  is  stomachic 
and  tonic. — AVintef.  Saaoiiy  (S.  niontana)  is  used  exactly  in  the  same  Avay.  It  is  a 
half-shrubby  plant,  Avitli  prigkly-pointed  leaves  and  larger  floAvers.  Its  taste  is  pun- 
gently  aromatic. — Summer  savory  is  propagated  by  seed;  Avinter  savory  bj^  slips  and 
cuttings. 

SAVOY,  a  cultivated  A'ariety  of  cabbage  (q.v.),  forming  a  large  close  head  like  the 
true  cabbages,  but  having  wrinkled  leaves.  A  number  of  sub-varieties  are  iu  cultiva- 
tion. The  mode  of  cidtivation  and  the  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  cabbage.  Savoys 
are  much  cultivated  for  Avinter  use;  they  require  a  light  rich  soil. 

SAVOY,  formerly  a  duchy  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  (q.v.),  noAV  incor- 
poi-atel  with  France,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  SAvit/.erlaud,  e.  and  s.  by  Piedmont, 
and  w.  by  the  French  departments  of  Isere  and  Ain.  While  an  Italian  duchy  it  was 
politically  divided  into  seven  provinces,  a  division  Avhich  exhibited  the  successive  steps 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  hou.se  of  Savoy;  but  since  its  annexation  to  France  this  division 
has  been  modified,  though  the  change  has  been  little  more  than  nominal.  It  is  noAV 
separated  into  two  departments:  first,  Savoie,  or  Cuambehy,  the  southern  part  of 
Savoy,  Avith  an  area  of  2,282  .sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  (1872)  267,!)o8,  Avhieb  is  divided  into 
four  arrondissement.s — Chamberjr  (old  province  of  Chambery),  Alberlville  (Alfo-Savoia), 
Moutiers  (7''/mH/«.s///),  aud  Saint  .lean  de  ^liuiv'wnni'  (Maurieinie)—i\n(\  has  Chambery 
for  its  capital;  .secondly,  Haute-Savoie,  or  Conflans,  the  northern  part  of  SaA'oy, 
Avhich  has  an  area  of  1319  sq.m.,  Avith  a  pop.  of  273,027,  and  is  divided  iuto  four  arron- 
dissements — Bonnerille  {Fossigni  or  Faucirjny),  Thouoa  {CiabCese  or  C/iablais),  Annecy 
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and  St.  Julien  (Genevese) — Annecy  being  the  capital.  The  two  departments  resemble 
each  other  so  much  in  all  respects  that  they  may  he  described  togetlier. 

Savoy  is  the  most  elevated  tract  in  Europe,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  mountains, 
which  break  up  the  country  into  a  number  of  valleys,  each  watered  by  its  own  snow- 
fed  torrent  or  stream.  The  highest  elevation  of  Savoy  is  the  summitof  Moat  Blanc 
(q.v.),  and  the  lowest  is  the  bank  of  the  Rhone  at  Saiut-Genix  d'Aosta,  670  ft.  above 
sea  level.  The  Graian  Alps  run  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Savoy,  and  form  a 
natural  barrier  between  it  and  Piedmont,  several  breaks  or  gorges  affording  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  countries;  from  this  range  the  mountains  gradually 
decrease  in  height  toward  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  on  the  Avestern  boundary. 

Savoy  (especially  Haute-Savoie)  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  within  a  comparatively 
limited  space  exhibits  at  once  the  curious,  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  wild  and 
forbidding  phases  of  natural  scenery.  There  we  have  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Annccy  (9  m. 
by  1^),  Aiguebcllette,  each  perfect  in  its  own  style  of  beauty;  the  subterranean  lakes  of 
Bauge,  the  cascades  of  Sallanches  and  Bout-du-moude,  the  intermittent  springs  of  Pigros 
and  Haute-Combe,  the  grottoes  of  Balme,  Bauge,  and  Sallanches,  the  hot  springs  of 
Aix-le-bains  (near  Chambery),  of  Saint  Gervais,  Bride,  Echaillon,  and  others;  the  smiling 
valleys  of  Chambery,  Faverge,  ]\Iaglan,  and  Albertville;  the  glaciers  of  Chamouuix, 
Buet,  and  upper  Tarantasia;  the  wooded  mountain-sides  of  Ciablese,  the  bare  rugged 
peaks  which  surround  Mont  Blanc,  the  frowning  gorge  of  Challes,  and  the  wild  and 
savage  glens  and  dells  of  ]Maurieune.  Tourists  consequently  flock  in  great  numbers  to 
Savoy,  the  robust  to  gratify  their  love  of  sight-seeing,  and  the  invalids  to  benefit  by  the 
thermal  springs,  which  are  much  esteemed. 

The  whole  of  the  countr}'  is  drained  by  streams  which  flow  either  into  lake  Lemau 
(the  northern  boundary)  or  the  Rhone.  Chief  of  the  former  is  the  Drance,  which  trav- 
erses Chablais;  among  the  latter  are  the  Arve,  which  drains  the  Chamounix  valley,  the 
Usses,  the  Fier,  the  Laisse,  the  Guier,  and  the  Isere.  The  geology  of  Savoy  is  marked 
by  the  presence  of  three  distinct  ranges,  exhibiting  respectively  the  primary,  transition, 
and  secondary  series  of  rocks  with  great  completeness;  and  the  depth  of  the  crevasses, 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  inversions  of  strata,  debris  on  the  mountain-sides,  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  constitution  and  elements  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

The  whole  of  Savoy  is  broken  up  into  a  multitude  of  small  .estates,  and  the  country 
is  as  a  consequence  most  carefulh^  cultivated,  some  of  the  fertile  valleys  resembling  a 
continuous  garden  abounding  in  flowers  and  fruits.  The  ground  suitable  for  cultivation 
being  very  limited,  the  enterprising  natives  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  increase 
it  by  constructing  line  above  line  of  parapets  along  the  steep  mountain-sides,  and  by 
filling  in  earth  behind,  forming  long  and  narro'w  terraces,  on  which,  if  they  can  succeed 
in  growing  two  rows  of  vines,  they  consider  themselves  Avell  rewarded  for  their  labor. 
These  terraces  are  most  common  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Tarantasia  and  Maurienne. 

The  climate  of  Savoy  is  in  general  cold,  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  the 
summers  frequenth*  follow  without  an  intermediate  spring.  Yet  Savoy  can  boast  of 
the  vegetation  of  warm  countries,  as  well  as  of  that  of  higher  latitudes:  the  vine  is  found 
growing  almost  to  the  edges  of  the  glaciers,  and  cereals  and  fruits  of  various  sorts  are 
produced  in  great  perfection.  The  pasturage  is  rich  and  abundant,  and  mu' berry  trees 
are  largely  planted.  Although  it  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  industrial 
arts  are  not  unrepresented;  fabrics  of  cotton,  printed  calico  and  gauze,  stockings,  felt 
hats,  woolen  cloth,  are  manufactured  in  various  localities;  and  tanneries,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, glass-works,  potteries,  etc..  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  chief  occupation, 
however,  is  the  breeding  of  cattle,  liorses.  and  mules,  all  of  which  are  much  esteemed 
and  fetch  good  prices;  and  bees  and  silkworms  are  tended  as  a  source  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  profit. 

Savoy  is  rich  in  minerals — silver,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  manganese,  lead,  zinc, 
asphalt,  marble,  granite,  gypsiuu,  sulphur,  and  salt.  The  principal  mines  are  the 
spathic  iron  mine  of  Saint  Georges  d'Hurtieres,  and  the  lead  mine  of  Maeot.  Coal  is 
found  in  Maurienne. 

The  exports  consist  of  the  surplusage  of  these  products,  and  also  of  cheese,  hemp, 
silk,  both  raw  and  .spun,  and  wood  of  various  sorts.  Savoy  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Bavaria,  theonl\-  country  of  Europe  in  which  advanced  education  is  given  gratuitously, 
there  being  within  the  country  14  colleges  for  this  purpose.  Ordinary  education  is  also 
vrell  provided  for,  as  more  than  I'SOO  schools  exist,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  are  sup- 
ported on  old  foundations. 

The  Savoyards  are  honest,  intelligent,  religious,  hospitable,  and  enthusiastically  patri- 
otic, evon  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Swiss.  More  than  20.000  of  them  expatriate  them- 
selves annuallv  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  various  callings,  buttiiegreater  portion  return 
early  in  summer,  while  others  wait  till  they  have  amassed  wealth  suflicient  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

SAVOY,  IIoT'SE  OP.  The  small  territory  of  Savoy  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Gaul, 
and  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  was  seized  by  the  Burgundians  (407  a.d.), 
and  along  with  Burgundy  passed  under  the  Franks  (534).  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Fraukish  empire.  Savoy  was  joined  to  D'ansjurane  Burgundy,  and  along  with  that  king 
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dom  Avas  united  to  Ci^juranc  Burgundy,  or  Aries.  On  the  accession  of  tlie  last  king  of 
Aries  to  the  imperial  lluone  as  Conrad  II..  tlic  ureal  lords  of  north-western  Italy,  sucl. 
as  the  lords  of  Su/.a,  C^hablais,  ^Maurienue,  a'.id  1\irin,  became  vassals  direct  of  the 
empire.  The  counts  of  Maurienue,  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  are  generally 
lu'lieved  by  most  historians  who  have  investigated  their  genealogy  to  have  descended 
directly  in  liie  male  line  from  a  son  of  Wittekind  the  greaF,  the  last  independent  king 
of  the  Saxons;  and  Couxt  IIumbkut,  the  whiti-liniidciC w-a'^  the  first  of  the  lannly  who. 
by  the  addition  of  CUiablais  and  Valais  (grants  from  the  emjieror  Conrad  the  Salic)  to  his 
hereditary  lordship  of  Maurienne,  rose  lohigh  jiosition  among  the  princes  of  northern 
Italy.  One  of  his  ilescendants,  IIu.mijekt  II.  (1078-1103),  succeeded  to  the  marquisate 
of  Siiza  (which  included  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont),  iuid  further  increased  his  little 
territory  by  the  conquest  of  Tarantasia.  The  family  now  connnenccd  to  form  alliances 
with  the  royal  houses  of  France,  Portugal,  England,  Nai)les.  Spain,  and  Germany,  which 
ndilcd  grcaily  to  its  ]ioUtical  imi>ortance.  Am.vdex's  III.  (1103-49)  received  from 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  the  title  of  Count  of  Savoy  (1111),  and  his  grandson,  Thomas 
I.  (llS8-13o3),  obtained  important  accessions  in  Chambery,  Turin,  the  country  of  Vaud, 
and  many  other  lordships.  Count  Thomas  was  the  initiator  of  the  ])olicy  .so  long  and 
successfully  adopted  by  his  successors,  "  of  preserving  armed  neutrality  in  all  contests 
between  France  and  the  empire,  and  of  vigorously  supporting  the  empire  against  the 
papacy."  From  this  time  the  counts  of  Savoy  became  the  arbiters  of  all  quarrels  in 
n  )rlli,  and  occasionally  in  south  Italy,  and  their  bravery  in  the  field  and  keen  political 
sagacity*  increased  ut  once  their  political  influence  and  their  territorial  jurisdiction. 
After  the  death  of  count  Boniface,  in  1263,  -without  lieirs,  his  uncle,  Pietijo,  the  carl 
of  Iiichmond  and  lord  of  Essex,  usurped  the  ciown;  but  in  1285  the  rightful  heir, 
Amadexts  V.  (1285-1323),  the  grandson  of  Pieti-o's  elder  brother,  obtained  the  succes- 
sion ;  and  his  grant  to  his  brother  Thomas  of  the  principality  of  Piedmont  as  a  hereditary 
fief,  founded  the  two  lines  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  which'continucd  to  rule  over  their 
resijective  territories  till,  on  the  "latter  becoming  extinct  in  1418.  Piedmont  reverted 
to  the  elder  line.  (See  Amadeus  V.,  VI.,  and  VIII.)  Amadcns  ^l  III.  Avas  the  first  Dukt3 
OF  Savoy,  being  so  created  by  the  emperor  Sigismond  in  1416.  Chakles  I.  (1482-89) 
obtained  from  Charlotte  of  Lusignan,  queen  of  Cyprus,  the  transference  of  her  rights, 
and  from  this  date  (1485)  tlie  dukes  of  Savoy  also' claimed  to  be  kings  of  Cyprus  and 
Jerusalem.  The  elder  male  line  becoming  extinct,  in  1496,  the  next  collateral  heirs 
were  Piiilibekt  II.  (1496-1504)  and  Charles  III.  (1504-53);  but  the  latter,  having 
fidcd  with  Charles  V.  against  Francis  I.  of  France,  was  deprived  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy 
in  1533,  the  countries  of  Valais  and  Geneva  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Switzerland,  and  in  1536  the  country  of  Vaud  was  seized  by  the  people  of  Bern.  But 
his  son,  Piiilibekt  Emmanuel,  Avho  was  the  Spanish  governor  in  the  Netherlands, 
succeeded,  at  the  peace  of  Caleau-Cambresis  (1559),  in  obtaining  repossession  of  Savoy. 
It  was  this  duke  who  attempted  to  convert  the  Vaudois  (q.v.),  and  who  founded  the 
now  iniporf.-mt  silk-jiroduction  in  Piedmont,  besides,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  en- 
couraging the  ]irosecution  and  development  of  other  branches  of  industry.  He  rean- 
rexed  (1576)  the  principality  of  Oneille,  and  conquered  the  county  of  Tende.  His  suc- 
cessor. Charles  Emmanuel  I.  (1580-1630),  was  celebrated  as  a  scholar,  .'■tatesman,  and 
warrior,  but  he  was  cursed  with  an  inorninate  ambition,  which  involved  him  in  unfortu- 
nate contests  Avith  Geneva  (a  former  town  of  Savoy,  of  wliich  he  wished  to  regain  pos- 
session), with  the  French,  who  in  revenge  took  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  with 
the  Spaniards.  His  two  sons,  Victor  Amadeus  I.  (q.v.)  (1630-37)  and  Thomas,  were 
the  respective  founders  of  the  two  lines  of  Savoy  and  Savoy-Carignan.  Victor  Ama- 
deus speedilv  regained  the  dominions  which  his  father  had  lo.st;  and  with  the  consent 
of  France  added  to  them  ]\Iontferr:;t.  Alba,  and  some  other  places,  relinquishing  Pig- 
nr^rol.  La  Perousc,  Angrone,  and  Lucerne  to  the  French.  As  generalissimo  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  he  eaiiied  two  victories  over  the  Spaniards,  but  died  soon  after 
His  grandson,  Victor  A>TArFUS  II.  (1675-1730),  was  one  of  the  claimants  for  the 
Spanish  throne  on  the  extinction  of  the  Spanish-Ha]isburg  dynasty  (see  Succession, 
War  of  the  Spanish);  and  bv  liis  adroit  policy  in  the  contest  between  the  Ilapsbnrgs 
and  Bourbons  for  the  possession  of  this  crown,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  extensive 
additions  to  his  little  territory,  the  chief  of  these  being  Alessandria,  Valdi-Sesia,  and 
other  portions  of  the  ^Milanese,  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  1713,  and  along  Avilh  iliis  latter 
the  title  of  king.  He  and  his  descendants  were  also  recognized  as  the  legitimate  heirs 
of  the  Spanish'throne,  should  the  Bourbon  dynasty  ever  become  extmct.  But  in  1720 
lie  was  compelled  to  surrender  Sicily  to  Austria,  in  exchange  for  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
which,  along  with  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  his  other  continental  possessions,  was  then 
erected  into  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  (q.v.) 

SAVOY,  The.  on  the  Thames,  in  London,  is  the  site  where  once  stood  the  magnifi- 
cent palace,  Iniilt  in  1245  by  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy  and  Iiichmond.  A  century  later  it 
became  the  property  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  In  tliis  building  the  French 
king  Jean  was  royally  imprisoned,  fr  m  his  capture  n  the  battle  of  Poictiers  to  his  death 
in  1364.     The  palace  was  twice  the  object  of  popular  violence.     In  the  outbreak  caused 

*  It  is  a  remarttablp  fa'^t.  in  r-nnnoction  with  thfi  history  of  this  family,  ttiat  the.y  have  numliered 
among  them  more  great  warriors  and  politicians  than  any  other  royal  house  of  Europe. 
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by  the  duke  of  Lancaster  protecting  Wyeliffc  it  narrowly  escnped  destruction ;  and  in 
"Wai  Tyler's  insurrection  it  was  burned  and  made  a  lieap  of  ruius.  After  anotlier  iiuu- 
dred  years  Henry  VII.,  great-grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  erected  on  tiiese  ruins  a  bouse 
for  llie  temporary  support  of  destitute,  diseased,  lielpiess,  and  liomeless  persons.  This 
"wellvintendetl  charity  soon  became  a  refuge  for  tlie  dissolute  and  vicious,  ratlier  than 
for  the  worthy  poor.  It  was  therefore  suppressed  by  Edward  VI.,  but  was  restored  by 
queen  Mary,  and  profusely  refurnished  by  the  ladies  of  her  court  from  tiieir  private 
resources.  In  the  management  of  this  establishment  great  abuses  prevailed.  Its  offi- 
cials embezzled  the  fund,  and  the  mmates  continued  to  come  from  the  degraded  and  crim- 
inal classes.  The  combined  hospital  and  jioor-house  maintained  a  nominal  existence 
tlirough  successive  reigns,  a  portion  of  tiie  buildings  being  occupied  by  Ciuules  II.  as  a 
home  for  disat)led  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  was  finally  discontinued  by  queen  Anne.  la 
building  the  Waterloo  bridge  in  1810,  the  deep  foundations  on  which  the  ancient  buildings 
had  rested  were  all  removed.  Nothing  remained  but  the  chapel  built  alongside  these  ruius 
by  Henry  VII.  This  chapel  was  made  a  church  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  Avas  one  of 
the  chapels  royal,  under  the  name  of  St.  Mary-le-Savoy.  It  was  burned  down  in  1864, 
but  was  rebuilt,  thoiigh  without  aisles  or  chaiicel,  and  elegantly  furnished  for  public 
■worship  b}^  queen  Victoria.  The  vaults  bcn^'ath  contain  the  remains  of  many  persons 
of  distinction. 

SAVOY  COHFESEl'TCE,  the  name  given  to  an  ecclesiastical  conference  held  in  1661  at 
the  Savoy  palac;;  (so  called  because  built  in  12i.")  by  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy  and  Richmcmd 
[.see  Amadecs];  burned  by  AVat  Tyler  in  1881,  it  was  rebuilt  and  endowed  in  150J  as 
an  hospital  for  poor  persons)  between  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  divines,  wi;h 
the  view  of  ascertaining  what  concessions  would  satisfy  the  latter,  and  thereby  lead  to 
"a  perfect  and  entire  unity  and  uniformity  throughout  the  nation."  During  the  rule  of 
the  p!'OtecI:o;-  C.v)niwell  the  church  of  Eagiati  1  had  been  ia  a  very  anomalous  condition. 
Most  of  the  clergy  who  held  o-lice  dui'ing  the  early  period  of  the  civil  wars  were  strong 
royaliots,  and  eitiier  were  ejected  or  H.mI  wiien  the  cau-e  of  the  parliament  triumphcil. 
Their  places  had  been  supplied  in  many  casesljy  zealous  Presbyterians — a  rather  numer- 
ous body  in  En[!;land  at  that  time,  and  thus  it  happened  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
that  a  considerabl':!  section  of  the  ministers  within  tlie  chnrch  were  hostile  to  the  reintro- 
duction  of  Episcopalian  order  and  practi'::e.  Aware  of  this  feeling,  yet  desirous  of  not 
adopting  severe  measures,  if  such  could  possibly  l>e  avoided,  the  king  issued  letters- 
patent  dated  Mar.  25.  appointing  twelve  bish')p-!,  with  nine  clergymen  as  assistants  on  the 
side  of  the  Episcopal  churcli.  with  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterian  divines,  "'  to  advise 
upon  and  review  the  B')>k  of  C-nnnioa  Prcvier."  Am')ng  the  Epi^jcopalian  commission- 
ers were  Frewcn,  archbishop  of  York,  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  Gauden  of  Exeter, 
Reynolds  of  Norwich,  etc. :  among  their  assistants,  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  Dr.  John  Pearson, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Pinrce.  The  most  notable  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  party  were 
Richard  Baxter,  Dr.  John  Wallis  (then  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford), 
Edmund  Calamy,  William  Spurstow,  and  Matthew  Newcomen.  The  conference  (wdiieii 
lasted  four  months)  was  opened  on  April  13.  The  Presbyterians  (according  to  Burnett) 
demanded  that  archbishop  Usher's  scheme  of  a  "  reduced  Episcopacy,"  in  whic'.i  the 
elements  of  the  Scotch  system  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies  Avere  com- 
bined with  distinctions  of  ecclesiastical  ranks,  should  be  made  the  basis  to  begin  with; 
that  responses  should  be  given  up;  that  the  prayers  in  the  litany  should  be  combined 
into  one;  that  no  lessons  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Apocrypha;  that  tiie  psalms  read 
in  the  daily  service  should  be  according  to  the  new  translation;  that  the  term  regenera- 
tion (among  others)  should  be  struck  out  of  the  baptismal  service;  and  that  the  use  of 
the  surplice,  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  of  godfathers  as  sponsors,  and  of  the  holy  days, 
should  b3  abolished.  They  were  told  in  reply  that  the  commission  had  no  authority  to 
disciLSs  questions  affecting  the  government  of  the  church,  such  as  were  contained  in 
archbishop  Usher's  scheme;  wdiereupon  thej'' proceeded  to  consider  the  minor  points, 
such  as  the  alterations  of  the  liturgy.  Baxter,  with  the  consent  of  his  party,  drew  up  a 
"reformed  liturgy"  which  the  Episcopalian  commissioners  would  not  look  at,  consider- 
ing the  wholesale  rejection  of  the  older  one  vKranrex  on  their  part.  Finally,  the  parties 
separated  without  arriving  at  any  conclusion;  and  this  fruitless  attempt  at  "  comprehen- 
sion" was  followed  in  1663  by  the  famous  "  act  of  uniformity,"  the  result  of  which  was 
that  2,000  clergymen  were  forced  to  abandon  their  livings  in  the  church  of  England. 

SAVOY  CONFESSION,  named  from  the  hospital  building  in  the  Strand,  London, 
in  which  it  was  drawn  up — a  document  adopted  by  an  as.sembly  of  Congregational  min- 
isters, who,  by  Cromwell's  permission,  imwdllingly  given  just  before  his  death,  met  in 
the  Savo}' palace,  Sept.,  1658,  to  declare  the  principles  of  tlieir  faith  and  jiolity.  The 
doctrinal  part  agrees  in  substance  and  almost  verbally  with  the  Westminster  confession. 
Its  outline  of  church  polity,howcver,isin  its  ]>rinciples  Congregational, though  not  entirely 
accordant  with  modern  Congregational  u.sage.  It  contains  the  following  propositions- 
1.  A  yjarticular  church  consists  of  oflicers  and  members,  the  Lord  Christ  having  given 
his  followei's — united  in  cluirch  order — liberty  and  power  to  choose  persons  titte*(  Ity  the 
lloly  Ghost  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord.  2.  The  ofhVers  appointed  by  Christ  are  pas- 
tors, teachers,  elders,  and  deacons.  3.  The  way  appointed  by  Christ  for  calling  per.sons 
to  these  offices  is  that  they  be  chosen  thereunto  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  church 
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itself,  and  sot  apart  by  fasting  and  prayer,  Avith  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the  elder- 
ship of  that  church;  and  those  who  arc  so  chosen,  tliough  not  set  apart  after  tliat  uiau- 
ner,  are  riglitly  constituted  ministers  of  Jesus.  4.  The  work  of  i)reaclilnti-  is  not  so  coa- 
liued  to  pastors  and  teachers  but  that  others  also,  gifttd  and  titteil  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost  and 
approved  by  tlie  ]ieople,  may  perforin  it.  5.  Ordination  alone,  without  election  or  con- 
sent of  the  "church,  doth  not  constitute  a  person  a  church  officer.  0.  A  church  fur- 
nished with  officers,  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  hath  power  to  administer  all  his 
ordinances,  even  where  for  a  Time  some  of  the  offices  are  not  tilled ;  but  where  there  are  no 
teaching  otticers  the  church  cannot  authorize  any  persons  to  administer  the  seals.  6. 
Every  church  hath  power  to  execute  all  the  censures  appointed  by  Christ  as  a  means  of 
edification,  on  those  who  do  not  w-alk  according  to  his  laws.  These  censures  are  admo- 
nition and  excommunication;  and  as  sonie  olfcnscs  may  be  known  only  to  some  mem- 
bers, those  members  nuist  first  admonish  the  olfeuder  in  private;  in  public  offenses,  and 
in  cases  of  nou-amendment  on  private  admonilion,  the  olleuse  being  related  to  the  church, 
the  offender  is  to  be  admonished  in  the  name  of  Christ  by  the  whole  church,  through  tho 
elders;  and  if  he  do  not  repent,  then  he  is  to  be  excommunicated  with  the  consent  of  the 
members.     See  Swoy  Conkkkexce,  ante. 

SAVU'  ISLANDS,  The,  lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Pop,  35,000.  They  are  small 
except  t?avu,  in  12r4o'  to  122^7'  e,  long,  and  10'25'  to  10^86'  s.  lat. ;  area  237  sq. 
miles.  It  is  healthy  and  moderately  fertile,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  76"  to  88° 
Fahr.  by  day  and  08'  to  70'  by  night.  The  products  are  those  of  the  Archipelago, 
including  tobacco  and  horses,  but  ships  from  Timor  no  longer  call  for  horses.  The  five 
rajahs  have  relations  with  the  Dutch  Indian  government,  whoss  post-holder  resides  at 
Seba,  the  rajah  of  which  possesses  much  iufiueuce,  is  a  Christian,  and  has  a  missionary 
on  the  island.  There  is  good  anchorage  at  ISeba.  The  Savunese  are  of  Malay  race — 
brave,  and  feared  by  their  neighbors.  Their  religion  is  a  traditionary  heathenism,  in 
•which  the  offering  of"  sacrifices  of  dogs  is  frequently  practiced. 

SAW,  one  of  the  most  important  tools  used  in  working  timber.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  long  strip  of  thin  steel,  with  one  edge  cut  into  a  continuous  series  of  sharp  teeth.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  simplicity  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  saw  is  made,  it  admits 
of  great  variation,  and  modern  carpentrj'  has  brought  into  use  a  great  many  kinds  of 
saws  adapted  to  different  purposes^.  The  most  common  is  the  hand-sttw  in  general  use. 
For  this  the  blade  is  broader  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  a  wooden  handle  is  fixed  to 
the  broader  end,  without  which  it  could  not  be  used.  This  kind  of  saw  is  varied  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  teeth  are  cut  and  set,  and  in  the  shape  and  width  of  the  blade,  as 
in  compass  or  Ii:c)/saics  for  cnli'mg  smnll  holes.  Other  kinds  of  hand-saws,  such  as  the 
hack-saxc  and  the  tejion-saw  have  straight  blades,  and  the  back  is  guarded  and  strength- 
ened by  a  piece  of  brass  or  iron  bent  over  it.  The  boic-saio  is  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses; the  blade,  which  is  always  thin,  is  stretclied  like  a  bowstring  to  an  iron  frame. 
The  frame-saw,  chiefly  used  in  .sawpits  and  mills  for  cutting  timber  longitudinally,  is 
similar  in  shape  to  the  ordinary  baud-saw,  but  much  lai-ger,  with  holes  at  each  end,  for 
fixing  it  in  the  frame  by  whicli  it  is  moved  up  and  down.  For  cutting  timber  traus- 
\ei'?e\y,  the  cross-c'it-.9ajo  h  used;  this  differs  not  on]}Mn  shape,  but  in  the  set  of  the 
teeth  from  other  saws.  Within  the  present  centurj',  the  circiilar-saio  has  come  into 
universal  use  wherever  machinery  can  be  had  for  working  it.  It  is  generally  so 
fitted  as  to  be  worked  under  a  flat  bench;  a  part  only  of  the  blade  projecting  through  a 
narrow  slit  cut  in  the  top  of  the  bench.  It  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapiditv,  and 
the  wood  resting  on  the  bench  is  pushed  against  the  saw  in  the  direction  it  is  intended 
to  be  cut.  The  rapididity  Avith  which  wood  is  cut  bj-  the  circular-saw  is  truly  marvel- 
ous. The  ribhon-mw  is  comparative!}'  a  new  invention.  It  consists  of  a  ver)'  long  band 
— or  web,  as  it  is  called — of  steel,  usually  very  narrow,  and  with  finely  cut  teeth.  The 
two  ends  are  joined  together  so  as  to  form  an  endless  band,  which  is  passed  over  two 
revolving  drums,  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  working  bench,  through  holes  in 
which  the  saw  passes.  With  this  work,  the  finest  patterns  in  open  work  may  be  cut  out 
with  great  case  and  rapidity.  Numerous  other  kinds  of  saws  are  in  use,  but  these  are 
the  chief. 

SAWDUST.  The  waste  made  by  sawing  timber,  formerh'  of  little  or  no  use,  has  now 
become  a  material  of  some  value  in  localities  where  it  can  be  applied.  Its  most  interest- 
ing application  is  one  very  recently  patented  by  ]\I.'ssrs.  Dale  «fc  Co.  of  ^Manchester, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  with  so  much  success  as  to  have  nearly  or 
altogether  displ  iced  every  other  method  of  making  that  chemical.  The  process  is  very 
simple.  The  sawdust  is  first  saturated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  soda  and  potash 
in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  it  is  then  placed  in  shallo':^ 
iron  pans,  under  which  flues  run  from  a  furnace,  wlierebj^  the  iron  pans  are  made  hot, 
and  the  saturated  sawdust  runs  in;o  a  .semi-fluid  pasty  state.  It  is  stirred  about  actively 
wi;li  rakes,  so  as  to  bring  it  all  in  contact  with  the  heated  surface  of  the  iron,  and  to  granu- 
late it  for  the  succeeding  operations.  It  is  next  placed  in  similar  pans,  only  slightly 
heated,  by  which  it  is  dried.  In  this  state  it  is  oxalate  of  soda  mixed  with  potash.  It  is 
then  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  filter,  and  a  solution  of  soda  is  allowed  to  percolate  through 
It,  which  carries  with  it  all  the  potash,  leaving  it  tolerably  piu'e  oxalate  of  soda.  It  is 
then  transferred  to  a  tank,  in  which  it  is  mingled  with  a  "thin  milk  of  lime,  by  which  it 
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is  docomposrd,  the  lime  comhining  wilh  the  acul  to  form  oxalate  of  lime,  and  llic  snd.^ 
being  set  five.  Lastly,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  put  into  a  leaden  cistern,  and  suiijliuric 
acid  is  poured  in;  lliis  takes  up  tiie  lime,  aud  sets  free  the  oxalic  acid,  wliicii  readily 
crystallizes  on  the  sides  of  the  leaden  cistern,  or  on  pieces  of  wood  phiced  on  purpose.., 
So  rapid  and  cheap  is  this  method,  compared  wilh  that  formeriy  in  use.  that  sevend 
extensive  manufactories  for  making  oxalic  acid  in  the  old  manner  have  been  shut  up. 
beingunable  to  compete  wilh  the  patent  process. 

Another  interesting  use  of  the  sawtlust  of  hard  woods,  such  as  rosewood,  ebony,  etc., 
is  that  recently  made  known  in  P^rance  under  the  name  of  Boiisdurci.  '\  he  va.'ious  kmds. 
of  sawdust  used  are  reduced  to  tine  powder,  and  mixed  with  blood  into  a  paste;  other 
niaterials  are  doubtless  added,  for  when  pressed  into  molds  it  is  jet  black  aud  receiveo 
the  most  beautiful  impressions.  ^lessrs.  Latry,  Senior  tt  Co.  of  Paris  produce  some  very 
beautiful  medallions  and  other  small  articles  in  tliis material. 

SAW-FISH,  Pi-ixtis,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  constituting  the  family  Pristidcs, 
whicli  is  ranked  with  the  rays  (qv.),  altliough  the  elongated  form  of  the  body  agrees 
rather  with  that  of  the  sharks.  In  a  number  of  anatomical  characters,  however,  the 
saw-fishes  differ  from  sharks,  and  agree  with  rays,  and  conspicuously  in  the  position  of 
the  gill-opeiungs,  which  are  not  on  the  sides,  as  in  .sha'ks,  but  on  tl;e  under  surface,  as 
in  rays.  The  mouth  is  on  the  under. surface  of  the  heiid,  and  is  furnished  -with  pave- 
ment-like teeth,  adapted  for  crushing.  But  the  saw-fish  is  pr.rticularly  remarkable  for 
the  elongation  of  the  snout  into  a  fiat  boin*  sword,  armed  on  each  edire  wilh  tibnut  twenty 
large  bony  spines  or  teeth  ;  a  most  formidable  weapon,  of  which  il  seems  to  make  u.se  for 
killing  prey,  rushing  among  shoals  of  fishes,  and  slaying  them  right  and  left.  "Whales 
are  said  to  be  .sometimes  killed  by  saw -fishes,  and  the  saw  has  been  sometimes  driven 
into  the  hull  of  a  ship.  Tlierc  are  six  or  seven  known  species  of  saw-fish,  and  the}'  are 
distributed  over  the  whole  world.  The  Common  Saw -fish  {P.antiqnorvm)  was  knowr. 
to  the  ancients,  ])cing  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  very  widely  distributed  fish, 
being  found  both  in  polar  and  tropical  seas.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  eighteen 
feet,  including  the  saw.  Saw -fishes  are  seldom  seen  near  the  shore,  and  no  species  is 
redvoned  among  British  fishes. 

SAW-FLY,  Tciithredo,  a  Linnrean  genus  of  insects  of  tlie  order  hymcnoptera,  now 
divided  into  many  genera;  ar.d  constituting  a  family  of  which  the  species  are  verj'  nume- 
rous. They  derive  the  name  saw-fl}'  from  the  ovipositor  of  the  females,  which  is  scaly, 
serrated,  pointed,  and  inclo.sccl  in  a  sheath  of  two  concave  plates.  By  means  of  this 
instrument,  the  female  saw-fiy  perforates  the  stalks  or  other  parts  of  plr.r.ts,  laying  an 
Qg^  in  each  hole.  The  hole  soon  becomes  filled  with  a  frothy  liquid,  and  sometimes  a 
gall-like  swelling  is  formed,  wiihin  which  the  larva  resides.  The  larva;  of  many  saw- 
fides,  liowever,  live  in  no  such  nests,  but  feed  on  foliage,  like  caterpillars,  which  they 
very  much  resemble.  One  of  the  most  common  species  of  gooseberry  "■  calerpillar"  is 
the  larva  of  a  saw-fly  {ncmatus  libesii).  Saw-fiies  have  the  abdomen  cylindrical,  and  so 
united  to  the  thoraxthat  the  distinction  is  not  easily  perceived.  They  vary  much  in  (he 
antennjE.  Both  pairs  of  wings  arc  divided  by  nervures  into  numerous  cells.  Among 
the  more  notable  species  is  tlie  Corn  Saw-fly  (cephns  fiygmaiifi),  which,  in  its  perfect 
state,  abounds  on  umbelliferous  flowers,  a  shining  black  insect,  marked  with  yellow,  the 
abdomen  elongated.  The  larva  consumes  the  inside  of  the  straw  of  corn,'  and  descend- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  straw,  cuts  it  down  level  with  the  ground.— Another  importnnt 
species  is  the  Turnip  f^xyv-VLY  (athalia  npiniirinn),  reddish,  spotted  with  black;  the  larva 
nearly  black,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Black  Jack  and  JS'igger.  The  turnip  saw-fly  i.s 
sometimes  very  troublesome  and  destructive  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  almost  com- 
pletely disa])pears  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  sometimes  been  very  destructive  to  the 
turnip-crops  of  Britain. — The  saw-fly  of  the  pine  {hp/n/rvs  pi  id)  is  a  common  British  spe- 
cies, and  sometimes,  though  not  very  often,  strips  pine  and  fir  trees  of  their  leaves. 
,  SAW-MILL.  Wiihin  the  present  century,  the  art  of  working  saws  by  machinery  has 
been  invented,  and  large  mills  for  cutting  up  timber  by  means  of  large  saws  worked  by 
machinery  are  to  be  found  in  most  civilized  countries.  They  are  worked  Ijoth  by  steam 
and  water-power,  and  in  Holland,  wind-mills  are  made  to  work  s.'iwing  macbinpiy.  The 
arrangements  of  a  saw-null  are  very  simple:  they  consist  of  a  fixed  hori/rntal  frame, 
with  rollers  at  short  intervals,  upon  which  the  tree  or  log  of  timber  is  laid:  at  the  end  of 
this,  another  frame  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position;  it  contains  as  niany  saws  placed  side 
by  side  as  it  is  proposed  to  cut  planks  out  of  the  log,  and  they  are  set  as  far  apart  as  the 
desired  thickness  of  the  planks  or  boards.  A  rapid  up  and  doAvn  molion  is  given  to 
these  saws  by  the  machineiy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  log  is  pulled  forward  on  the  roll- 
ers by  the  same  power,  so  as  to  be  kept  constantly  up  to  the  saws.  In  this  way,  a  large 
tree  or  log  of  wood  ma\'  be  cut  into  twenty  planks  in  much  less  time  than  was  formerly 
required  by  laborious  hand-labor  to  cut  one  single  thickness. 

The  circular  saw  is  also  much  used  in  mills  for  cutting  planks  and  boards  into  pieces 
of  almost  any  form. 

SAWYER,  C.VROLiNR  31.  (Tr.HER).  wife  of  Tliomas  J.  Sawyer;  b.  Mass..  1813.    She 
contributed  to  the  Boston  Eeeninfi  Gazette;  edited  the  youth's  department  of  the  Chris- 
tian Messenger,  and  the  articles  written  bj' her  were  afterward  published  in  a  series  of 
volumes.     Sh.s  has  edited  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  a  Uuiversalist  annual,  and  the  Ladies'  Re- 
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poaitory,  a  Uuiversalist  monthly;  published  the  Poems  of  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Scott,  with  a 
memoir;  aud  made  many  Iraiislations  from  the  Frcuch  and  German. 

SAWYER,  TnoMAB  Jkkfkuson,  d.d.,  b.  Vermont,  1804;  graduated  at  Middlebury 
colloj^e  ill  \SZd;  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1830  settled  over  a  Uuiversalist  society 
in  New  York;  became  principal  of  the  Liberal  iustitule,  Clinton.  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  teach- 
ing also  classes  in  liieology;  returned  to  his  former  cliarge  in  New  York  in  1852.  He 
•was  one  of  the  foundera  of  Tul'ts  college  at  Med  ford,  Mass.,  wiiere  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  1869.  He  refused  the  presidency  of  Tufts  college,  of  St.  Law- 
rence university,  N.  Y.,  and  Lombard  university,  111.  lie  published  a  JJincussion  of  t/ie 
Doctrine  of  Universal  tialvation. 

SAXE,  Hekm.vnn  M.vtJRiCE,  Count  of,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  IStli  c, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.  (q.v.),  elector  of  Sa.xoiiy  and  king  of  Poland,  and 
the  countess  Aurora  von  Kiiuigsmark,  and  was  born  at  Goslar,  Oct.  28,  1696.  When 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  ran  oU  from  home,  made  his  way  to  Flanders,  joined  the 
army  of  Marlborough,  and  took  part  in  tlie  capture  of  Lille  and  the  siege  of  Tournay. 
With  a  boyish  love  of  change,  he  joined  the  Ilusso-Polish  army  before  Stralsund  (1711), 
and  after  the  taking  of  Riga,  returned  to  Dresden,  where  his  inollier  induced  him,  in  1714, 
to  espouse  a  young  and  amiable  German  heiress.  In|the  two  following  years,  he  took  part 
in  the  civil  war  then  raging  in  Poland;  but  havin§(|iuarreled  with  his  father's  favorite 
minister,  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  the  well-grounded  jealousy  of  his  wife  made 
his  life  sufficiently  disagreeable.  Obtaining  the  annulment  of  Ids  marriage,  and  a  pen- 
sion from  ills  father,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1720,  where  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years 
to  the  study  of  military  tactics,  and  originated  and  developed  an  entirely  novel  system 
of  maneuvers,  which  w;w  highly  spoken  of  by  the  chevalier  Folard,  the  celebrated  mil- 
itary engineer.  In  1726  he  was  elected  duke  of  Courland,  and  for  a  lime  maintained 
himself  in  his  new  possession  against  both  Russians  and  Poles,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  France  in  the  following  year.  Joining  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  he  signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  (1734),  aud  decided  tlie  bat- 
tle of  Ettingen  by  a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  grenadiers.  For  these 
services  he  was  made  a  lient.gen.  in  1736;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  which  was 
appointed  to  invade  Bohemia,  and  took  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prague  by  storm 
with  marvelous  celerity.  The  capture  of  Egra  was  similarly  effected  a  few  days  after- 
"waid,  aud  the  rest  of  the  campaign  showed  that  his  abilities  in  the  field  were  not  infe- 
rior to  his  skill  against  fortifications.  In  1744  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and 
appointed  to  command  tlie  French  army  in  Flanders,  and  on  this  occasion  he  gave  deci- 
sive proofs  of  the  soundness  and  superiority  of  his  new  system  of  tactics,  by  reducing  to 
invction  an  enemy  much  superior  in  number,  and  taking  from  him,  almost  before  his 
face,  various  important  fortresses.  The  following  year  was  for  him  more  glorious  still; 
his  army  was  re-enforced,  and  though  so  ill  with  dropsy  that  he  had  to  submit  to  tapping 
(April  15),  he  laid  siege  to  Tournay  on  the  22d,  and  on  the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  its  relief,  took  up  a  position  at  Foutenoy,  and  awaited  attack.  He  was  as- 
sailed on  May  11,  and  the  desperate  valor  of  the  English  for  a  time  bore  down  every- 
thing before  them;  but  Saxe  sped  about  on  his  litter,  encouraging  his  troops,  and  when 
the  critical  moment  came,  the  fire  of  his  artillery  disorganized  the  English,  and  a  charge 
of  the  French  completed  the  victory.  Four  months  afterward  every  one  of  the  numer- 
ous strong  fortres.ses  of  Belgium  was  in  his  hands.  In  1746  Saxe,  by  a  series  of  able 
maneuvers,  threw  back  the  allies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maese,  and  gained  (Oct.  11) 
the  brilliant  victory  of  Raucoux,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  marshnl-gen. , 
an  honor  wliich  only  Turenne  had  previously  obtained.  For  the  third  time,  at  Lau- 
feldt  (July  2,  1747),  the  victor  of  Culloden  suffered  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Saxe, 
wliose  favorite  system  of  tactics  was  again  brouglit  into  full  play;  and  the  brilliant  cap- 
ture of  Beriren-op-zoom  brought  the  allies  to  think  of  peace.  The  Dutch,  however,  were 
still  dispo.sed  to  hold  out,  till  the  capture  of  Maestricht  (1748)  destroyed  their  hopes,  and 
tlie  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  followed.  Saxe  had  previously  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  he  now  took  occasion  to  visit  him  at  Berlin, 
experiencing  the  most  brilliant  reception.  In  the  following  jear,  Frederick  wrote  t<» 
Voltaire:  "I  have  seen  the  hero  of  France,  the  Turenne  of  Louis  XV. 's  time.  I  have 
received  mucli  instruction  from  his  discourse  on  tlie  art  of  war.  This  general  coujd 
teach  all  the  generals  in  Europe."  Saxe  lived  at  his  estate  of  Cliambord  for  some  time 
afterward,  and  died  there  of  dropsy,  Nov.  30,  1750.  His  work  on  the  art  of  war,  entitled 
Mes  Reoerie.'*,  was  publislied  at  Paris  in  1757. 

Saxe  was  probably  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time,  and  a  gallant  and  enterprising 
leader,  but  he  was  a  mere  soldier,  and  the  offer  of  membership  made  to  him  liy  the 
Academic  Fran(;ai.se  is  sufficiently  ridiculous.  Saxe  had,  however,  the  good  sense  to 
decline  the  proffered  honor,  and  he  did  so  in  a  sentence,  the  extraordinary  orthography 
of  which  accidentally  nsbuked.  more  than  the  most  cutting  sarcasm  could  have  done, 
the  mean  sycophancy  of  the  Academic.  He  wrote:  "  lis  veule  ma  fere  de  la  cadcmic; 
aela  mirrt  rttyne  uiie  bnf/e  a  tin  chax." 

Many  hiosrraphies  of  Saxe  have  been  written,  but  few  of  them  are  to  be  much  de- 
pended upon. — See  MoriU  von  -tiachsen  (Dresden,  1863),  by  Karl  von  Weber;  aud  the 
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NouveUe  Btographie  OeiiemU  (art.  "  Saxe").     His  character  and  genius  are  also  well, 
though  not  tiulleriugly,  portrayed  iu  Curlyle's  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

SAXE,  John  Godfrey,  ll.d.,  b.  High.L'-ate,  Vt.,  1816;  graduate  of  Middlebury  col- 
lege 1839;  practiced  law  in  Vermont,  1843-5U.  In  ISoO-oo  he  was  editor  of  tlie  Burliug- 
tou  Sciitiiud;  state  attorney,  1851.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker  magazine, 
and  in  1849  piibHshed  Progrcs,  a  satire,  with  other  puems.  His  productions  are  marked 
with  a  ready  aud  forcible  wit.  He  read  a  poem  on  llie  Times  before  the  Boston  Mer- 
cantile library  association,  and  on  Literature  and  the  Times  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  New  York  free  academy.  Iu  1859  he  pulilished  other  poems;  and  new  editions  of 
his  works  have  appeared  every  alternate  vcar  till  1873.  He  resides  at  present  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

SAXE-ALTENBUEG,  the  smallest  of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  is  a  duchy  bounded  by 
Saxe- Weimar,  Prussian  Saxony,  tlie  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Schwara- 
burg-Rudolstadt,  and  separated  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  interposed  principality 
of  Reuss-Gera.  The  eastern  portion,  or  circle  of  Aitenburg,  from  its  being  watered  by 
the  Pleisse,  was  formerly  called  PiciusenQau.  It  contains  254  English  sq.m.,  with  a  pop. 
71,  of  94,503.  The  western  part,  or  circle  of  SaalEisenberg,  is  watered  by  tlie  Saale, 
with  the  Orla  and  Rode,  and  contains  256  English  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71.  47,620.  Total  area, 
510  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71.  14-3,122;  '75,  145.844,  nearly  half  of  wiiom  are  inhabitants  of  towns. 
The  vast  bulk  of  the  population  (999  in  1000)  are  Protestants,  there  being  in  1872  only 
193  Catholics,  16  Chiistian  sectaries,  and  10  Jews.  The  eastern  portion  is  open,  undu- 
lating, and  very  fertile,  and  agriculture  has  here  attained  considerable  pei-fection,  and  is 
diligently  pursued  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  so  that  much  more  corn  is 
produced  than  i.s  necessary  for  home  consumption.  The  peasants  in  this  circle,  though 
speaking  the  Thuringian  dialect  exhibit  in  their  dress,  manners,  and  customs  a  family 
resemblance  to  the  Wendish-speaking  Serbs  of  Lusatia;  and  numerous  names  of  places, 
especially  those  ending  in  itz,  indicate  their  Slavic  origin.  They  are  celebrated  through- 
out Germany  for  tiieir  skill  as  agriculturi.sts,  and  tiieir  superior  "intelligence,  knowledsje, 
and  comparative  wealth.  The  budget  estimate  of  revenue  for  1875-77  was  £111,178; 
and  the  expenditure,  including  the  duke's  civil  list  of  £22.900,  to  the  same  sum.  The 
troops  are,  of  course,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Saxe-Altenburg 
is  a  limited  monarchy,  in  accordance  witii  the  constitution  of  April  29,  1831,  modified 
somewhat  by  the  events  of  1848^9.  By  the  law  of  1870  the  single  chamber  consists  of 
30  members,  9  representing  the  towns,  12  the  country,  and  9  tlie  persons  who  pay  most 
taxes.  Tlie  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  rainistr}^  of  three.  As  a  member  of  the 
empire,  Saxe-Altenburg  has  one  vote  iu  the  council,  and  one  representative  in  the  diet. 
Aitenburg  (q.v.)  is  the  seat  of  government.     See  Germ.^ny. 

SAXE-CO  BURG  GO  TEA  (in  German.  Sachsex  Koburg-Gotha),  the  third  in  point  of 
size  and  population  of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  is  a  ducliy  comprising  the  duchy  of  G»thn, 
lying  between  Pru.'^sia.  Schwarzburg,  Meiningen,  and  Weimar,  and  contain in'i:;  542  Eng- 
lish sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  122,630;  and  the  duchy  of  Coburg,  18  m.  south  of  Goiha.  lying 
between  Meiningen  and  Bavaria,  and  contnininjr  215  English  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  51,709. 
Total  ari'a,  757  English  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  174.339;  '75.  182,599.  In  1871  there  were 
172,786  Protestants;  1263  Roman  Catholics,  and  210  Jews.  Gotha  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Thuringer-wald,  which  extends  along  and  within  its  southern  frontier;  but  the 
rest  of  this  ducliy  consists  of  low,  undulating,  and  very  fertile  land,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Werra,  an  affluent  of  the  "Weser,  the  Unstrut,  a  tributary  of  tiie  Saale,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Coburg  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  same  range,  is  watered  by  tlve 
Itz  and  Rodach,  affluents  of  the  Main,  and  has  extensive  forests,  and  many  beautiful  val- 
leys between  the  spurs  of  the  Thuringer-wald.  Of  the  surface  of  the  whole  duchy,  ^ 
is  arable,  |  is  wood,  -^  waste  land,  and  the  rest  pasture  and  gardens.  In  the  plains 
and  vallej's,  the  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  but  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Gotha  it 
assumes  a  more  inclement  character.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  pursued  with  energy  and  skill;  corn  and  flax  bein;:  produced  in  abundance, 
as  also  potatoes,  and  various  leguminous  plants.  The  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  is  also  successfully  conducted.  The  mineral  wealth  includes  coal  (chiefly  in 
Gotha),  iron,  cobalt,  manganese;  also  marble,  porcelain-earth,  mill-stones,  and  salt. 
The  manufactures  are  not  of  much  importance,  and  are  chiefl}'  conlined  to  Gotha. 
There  is  a  large  beet-sugar  factory  at  Gotha.  The  extensive  forests  of  the  duchy  employ 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  production  of  pitch,  tar,  aud  potash.  The 
duchy  is  a  limited  monarchy,  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  May  3.  1852. 
Coburg  and  Gotha  have  each  a  landtag,  or  diet;  that  of  the  former  consisting  of  11.  and 
of  the  latter  of  19  deputies;  besides  which  there  is  a  common  landtag  for  the  whole  state, 
composed  of  7  of  the  Coburg  and  14  of  the  Gotha  representatives,  who  are  elected  by 
their  sevei*al  diets.  The  particular  diets  for  the  two  duchies  are  elected  by  the  people  at 
large.  There  are  two  ministers  for  carrying  on  the  government — one  for  Coburg  and 
another  for  Gotha.  As  a  member  of  the  empire,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  has  one  vote  in  the 
federal  council,  and  ha.s  the  right  to  choose  two  deputies  to  the  imperial  diet.  As  in 
other  German  stiMes.  the  troops  are  under  the  command  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
Education  is  well  diffused;  and  the  higher  education  is  cultivated  by  the  several  gym- 
nasia aud  academies. 
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The  finnnces  of  the  two  portions  of  the  duchy  are  separately  administered.  For  the 
period  1877-^1,  tlie  ostiin:itc'cl  ainuuil  revenue  of  Cotnirg  (both  revenue  from  the  crowt» 
domains  and  state  revenue)  was  close  on  £Gt),O00.  the  expenditure  being  £58,500.  Of 
Ootha,  the  total  annual  revenue  is  given  at  £2:37,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £185,000. 
The  joint  debt  of  both  in  1878  was  £545,000,  of  which,  however,  a  large  portion  is 
"active  capital."  The  present  ducal  family  is  distinguished  for  the  Spirited  and 
liberal  character  of  its  members,  as  Avell  as  for  pliysical  and  mental  gifts.  It  is  allied 
Avitli  several  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  the  present  duke's  younger  brother 
having  been  the  late  prince  Albert  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  uncle,  Lct)pohl  1.,  the  late 
king  of  the  Belgians.  The  lieir-apparcut  to  the  duchy  is  Alfred,  duke  of  Edinburgh,  the 
second  sou  of  queen  Victoria  of  (heat  Britain.  All  the  Saxon  ruling  families  are 
(Jescended  from  the  cotuus  of  Wettin,  a  place  near  Magdeburg.     See  Gekmany. 

SAXE-MEIN  INGEN  (also  called  SAXK-MEiNiNGEN-HiLDBUitonAUSEN),  the  second  ia 
size  and  population  of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  is  a  duchj',  consisting  of  one  large  cres- 
cent-shaped territory,  which  lies  immediately  n.  of  Bavaria  and  Coburg,  witli  the 
horns  of  the  crescent  pointing  northward,  and  contains  862  English  sq.m.,  and  two  small 
isolated  territories,  Kraniehfeld  and  Kamburg.  The  arcHi  of  the  whole  is  955  sq.m.,  with 
a  pop.  in  '71,  of  187,884;  '75,  194,494.  In  18G6.  when  other  administrative  changes  and 
reforms  were  introduced,  the  territory,  which  till  then  had  been  divided  into  11  admin- 
istrative districts,  was  distributed  into  4.  Of  the  total  jjopulalion,  181,904  were,  in  1871, 
Protestants;  15.14  were  Roman  Catholics;  1625  were  Jews;  and  lt.5  Christian  f-ectaries 
of  various  kinds.  The  crescent  is  composed  of  the  old  duchy  of  ]\Iciningen,  the  old 
duchy  of  Hildbiu-ghau-sen,  and  the  principality  of  Saalfeld  Ojoth  of  which,  along  with 
Kami)urg,  were  annexed  to  Meiningen  in  1826).  Saxe-lMeiningen  forms  the  s w.  of 
Thuringia  (q.v.),  and  is  traversed  in  the  e.  and  u.  by  the  Thuriiiger-w:dd,  ofl'shoots  from 
which  also  cover  the  w.,  while  the  Khon-gebirge  enters  the  countrv  at  the  s.w.  Its  sur- 
face is  thus  necessarily  hilly,  in  some  places  even  mountainous,  Kieferle  in  the  Thurin- 
ger-wald  being  2,700  ft.,  and  Gehaberg  in  the  Fihon-gebirge.  2.30S  ft.  above  sea  level; 
but  between  the  mountain  ridges  are  numerous  fruitful  valleys,  and  that  of  the  Werra  in 
particular  is  oue  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  in  Germany.  The  Werra,  Saale, 
Milz,  Stciuach,  Itz,  etc.,  water  the  country.  Two  lifths  of  the  country  is  arable  land;  a 
nearly  equal  extent  is  under  wood;  and  the  rest  is  meadow,  garden  and  vineyard,  and 
Avaste.  in  the  lower  lands  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  condition,  and  is  prosecuted 
Avith  such  vigor  that  corn  enough  is  produced  for  home  consumption;  potatoes,  hemp, 
flax,  and  tobacco  are  the  other  chief  crops. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  e.  and  n.  is  considerable,  employing  recently  about  550 
men;  and  the  important  mineral  products  are  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  coal,  porcelain-clay, 
sulpluu',  and  salt  from  the  works  of  Salzungen,  Neu.sulza,  and  Friedrichs-hall.  Saxe- 
Mciningen  is  also  an  active  manufacturing  district,  chiefiy  in  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen 
fabrics,  and  paper;  and  brewing,  distilling,  the  making  of  glass  and  porcelain,  and 
various  other  branclies  of  industry,  are  prosecuted.  The  fabrication  of  Avooden  toys  in 
the  district  around  Sonneburg  employs  3,092  men,  and  the  produce  is  bought  up  by  the 
Sonneburg  dealers  for  export.  A  grape-sugar  factory  is  maintained.  Saxe-Meiningen  is 
a  limited  monarchy  in  accordance  Avith  the  fundamental  law  of  1829,  and  the  laws  of 
1871  and  1873.  The  diet  consists  of  24  represcntatiA-es — 4  representing  the  more  exten- 
sive land-oTTtiers,  4  the  per.sons  Avho  pay  mo.st  taxes,  and  16  being  the  deputies  of  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants.  As  a  member  of  the  empire,  Saxe-Meiningen  has  one  A-ote  in  the 
federal  council,  and  sends  2  deputies  to  the  diet  of  the  empire.  The  troops  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen  form  part  of  the  imperial  army.  The  government  is  carried  on  by  four 
ministers,  each  of  Avhom  heads  a  separate  department.  The  budget  for  1875-77  gives  :,s 
receipts  £211,182  (of  Avhich  £92,764  come  from  the  domains);  as  expenditure.  £189,682. 
On  Jan.  1,  1876  the  public  debt  amounted  to  £1,100,000.  The  late  duke,  Beruaid- 
Erich-Freund,  Avho  reigned  for  63  years,  spontaneou.cly  gave  his  subjects  a  liberal  repre- 
sentative constitution  in  1824.  Saxe-Meiningen  had  for  sraue  time  the  distinction  of 
being  the  l)e>t-go\'erned  state  in  Germany.     See  Gekma>;y. 

SAXE-WEI  MAR-EI  SENACH,  the  largest  of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  is  a  grand-duchy, 
consisting  of  Wcunar,  Avhich  lies  between  Prussia,  Altenb\irg,  and  ScliAvarzburg-Kudol- 
stadt,  and  contains  (inclusive  of  Allstadt,  on  the  Unstrut,  within  Prussia,  45  English 
."Cj.m.,  and  Ilmenau,  in  the  s.e.  of  Gotha,  32  English  sq.m.)  683  English  sq.m.,  Aviih  a 
pop.  '71,  of  151,379;  E'acnach,  the  Avestern  portion,  Avhich  lies  to  the  n.  of  Meiningen  and 
Bavaria,  and  contains  (inclusive  of  Ostheim,  in  the  Rhon-gebirge,  in  I'a\-aria,  23  English 
.sq.m.)  471  English  sq.m.,  Avith  a  pop.  '71,  of  84,298;  nvA  Ncvstadt,  Avhich  lies  on  the 
Avestcrn  l)ouiulary  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxonv,  and  contains  239  Engli.sh  sq.m.,  pop.  '71, 
50.506;  total  area,  li03Endish  ,sqm.:  pop.  286.183,  of  Avhom  275.492  are  Protestants, 
9.404  Roman  Catholics,  53  Greek  Catholics,  1120  Jews;  the  Jews  and  Catholics  being 
chiefly  in  Eisenach.  Pop.  75,  292,933.  The  Eisenach  portion  is  traversed  in  the  n.  by 
the  Thuringer-wald,  and  in  tlie  s.  by  the  Rliftn-g'4)irge,  the  inlormcdiate  districts  being 
also  hilly  and  undulating,  and  Avatered  by  the  Werra  and  its  feeders,  the  Fidda,  Ulster, 
Suhl.  arid  Orsel.  The  Neustadt  division"  is  traA^rsed  from  s.e.  to  n.w.  by  .several  off-- 
shoots  of  the  Erz  gel)irge,  i)ut  inost  of  the  surface  belongs  to  the  plain  of  the  Saale,  and 
is  watered  hy  the  Elster  and  Orla,  affluents  of  that  river.     The  Weimar  -portictai  is  also. 
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partly  hilly  and  uneven,  r.ncl  part  I  j'  belongs  to  tlie  plain  of  the  Saale,  which,  with  its 
tributary,  the  11m,  tmverses  ic.  The  highest  peak  in  the  grauil-duchy  is  Hiukelhahu 
(2,G0-i  fi.),  ill  the  detached  territory  of  Ihneuau.  The  climate  is  somewhat  mclemeut  iii 
the  high  lands,  more  temperate  in  the  plains,  and  particularl}'  pleasant  along  the  valley 
of  the  Saalc.  Of  the  whole  surface,  about  *  is  arable,  ^^^  is  forest,  anU  the  rest  fs 
meadow-land,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  Agriculture  is  iu  au  advanced  condition,  and 
is  diligently  prooccuted,  there  being  frequently  a  surplus  of  grain  over  and  above  that 
required  for  home  consumpdon,  iu  spiie  of  the  occasional  infertility  of  the  soil;  and 
potatoes,  pulse,  hemp,  llax,  hops,  and  (on  the  banks  of  the  Saale)  vines  are  also  culti- 
vated. Horse  and  cattle  breeding  is  a  common  pursuit  in  Neustadt  and  Eisenach,  and 
sheep-breeding  in  Weimar,  the  sheep  having  the  usual  good  reputation  of  the  Saxou 
breed.  Tiie  mineral  wealth  comprises  coal,  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and  marble.  Eisenach 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  with  the  exception  of  the  woolen  manu- 
factures, which  are  principally  carried  ou  in  Neustadt.  The  form  of  government  is, 
according  to  the  revised  fundamental  law  of  (Jet.  1.5,  1850,  a  limited  monarchy;  the  diet, 
or  landtag,  is  composed  of  31  deputies,  1  representing  the  lauded  nobility,  4  chosen  by 
landed  proprietors  with  incomes  under  1000  thalers,  5  by  those  wdio  pot^sess  the  same 
income  from  other  sources,  and  21  by  universal  suffrage.  The  government  is  admiuis- 
tered  by  three  lieadsof  departments.  As  a  member  of  the  empire,  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach 
has  one  voice  in  the  federal  council,  and  elects  three  deputies  to  the  imperial  diet.  The 
troops  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach  form  part  of  one  of  the  Thuringiau  regiments  in  the 
llth  orps  d'annee  ol  iliG  emp'iva.  The  budget  for  the  financial  period  l!S75-77  shows 
annual  receipts  amounting  to  £316,000,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  £314,000,  leaving 
a  smull  balance  in  favor  of  the  exchequer.  The  public  debt  amounted  in  18To  to  a  total 
of  £438,340.  Tlie  grand-duke  of  Weimar  is  the  chief  of  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the 
house  of  Saxony.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Weimar  family  was  duke  Karl-August, 
the  -Maecenas  of  the  art,  literature,  and  science  of  Germany,  who  took  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment in  1775,  and  di-;played  extreme  anxiety  to  favor  the  development  of  public 
prosperity  aud  the  progress  of  education.  Under  his  fostering  care,  the  university'  of 
Jena  became  a  focus  of  intellect  and  knowledge  to  Germany;  and  the  presence  of 
Herder,  Goethe,  SchiU?r,  and  others,  at  his  court  well  entitled  it  to  be  denominated  the 
abode  of  the  muses.  He  also  elevated  the  theater  of  Weimar  to  its  present  position  as 
the  chief  German  school  of  dramatic  art.  In  1806  he  joined  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  with  the  title  of  duke,  and  received  from  the  congress  of  Vienna  an  accession  of 
territory,  and  the  title  of  grand-duke.  In  1816  he  granted  a  liberal  representative  con- 
stitution to  his  subjects,  expressly  guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  died  June 
14,  1833.     His  successors  have  followed  iu  his  footsteps.     See  Germany. 

SAXIFRAGE,  Saxifraga,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  saxifraf/ecE,  or  snxi- 
fraguc<'cs.  This  order  has  a  calyx,  usually  of  five  sepals  more  or  less  cohering  at  the 
base;  a  corolla  usually  of  five  perigynous  petals,  alternate  with  the  sepals,  rarely  want- 
ing; perigynous  stamens;  a  hypogynous  or  perigynous  disk;  an  ovary,  usually  of  two 
carpels,  cohering  more  or  less  by  their  face,  but  diverging  at  the  apex;'  fruit  generally  a 
1  or  2  celled  capsule,  the  cells  opening  at  the  ventral  suture,  and  often  divaricating  when 
rip';  the  seeds  usually  minute  and  numerous.  The  order  saxifrar/em  is  sometimea 
regardeil  as  including  above  900  species,  divided  into  several  suborders,  which  are 
elevated  by  some  botanists  into  distinct  orders — leaving,  however,  more  than  300  species 
to  the  reduced  order  Saxifrages,  which  contains  herbaceous  plants,  often  growing  in 
patches,  with  entire  or  divided  alternate  exstipulate  leaves,  natives  chiefly  of  mountain- 
ous tracts  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  often  found  up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow,  some  of  them  forming  there  a  rich  and  beautiful  turf,  and  adorning  it  with  their 
very  pleasing  flowers.  A  considerable  number  are  natives  of  Britain.  Some  of  the 
genus  sitxifraga  are  well  known  in  gardens,  and  are  employed  to  cover  roek-works,  etc. 
8.  umbrosa,  London  pride,  or  mne-so-pretty,  is  familiar  in  all  cottage  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  hills  of  Spain,  and  of  the  s.  and  w.  of  Ireland. 

SAXO-GKAMMATICUS  (i.e.,  Saxo  the  "grammarian"  or  "scholar"),  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  early  Danish  chroniclers,  flourished  in  the  12th  c,  and  was  secretary  to 
archbishop  Absalom.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Koeskilde  in  1204.  Saxo-Grammaticqs 
undoubtedly  formed  his  style  fin  that  of  the  later  Roman  historians,  particularly  Valerius 
Maximus,  yet  in  liis  wdiolc  mode  of  representation  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  mediaeval 
chroniclers,  although  ranking  first  in  that  school.  Erasmus  half  wondered  at  his 
elegance.  Moreover,  it  adds  mightily  to  our  respect  for  Saxo-Grammaticus  that, 
although  a  cleric,  he  did  not  in  the  very  least  degree  allow  himself  to  be  swaj-ed  in  his 
liistoiieal  conceptions  by  the  prejudices  incident  to  his  profession.  His  work  is  entitled 
lIMoria  Datiica.  and  consists  of  16  books.  The  earlier  portions  are  of  course  not  very 
critical,  but  in  regard  to  times  near  his  own,  Saxo-Grammaticus  is  a  most  iuvaluable 
authority.  According  to  his  own  statement,  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  remoter 
period  of  Danish  history — the  "heroic  age"  of  the  n. — from  old  songs,  runic  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  historical  notices  and  traditions  of  the  Icelanders;  but  he  i-  not  .slmrplv 
critical  m  his  treatment  of  the  Dani.sh  sagas,  although  a  rudimentary  critical  tendency  is 
occasionally  visible.  The  best  edition  of  the  Iliittwm  Bavira  is  that  un.iertaken  by  P. 
E.   Miiller,  and  finished   by  J.  M.   Velschov  (Copeu.   1839).     It  is  furnished   with  a 
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complete  critical  apparatus.  There  are  good  translations  from  the  original  Latin  into 
Duiiisli. 

SAXON  ARCHITECTURE,  the  style  of  buiUling  used  in  England  before  tlic  introduc- 
tion of  the  ^lurn^a^  architicture  at  the  conquest.  There  are  few  specimens  remaining 
which  can  be  depeiuicd  upon  as  genuine.  The  Saxons  built  chietly  i'n  wood,  and  all 
their  wooden  ediiiees  are  now  lost.  It  sccins  probable  that  a  rude  and  .simple  style,  not 
Tjuiike  early  Norman,  was  that  used  by  the  Sa.\ons.  There  are  several  buildings  in  Eng- 
biiid  which  Mr.  Kirkman  considers  entitled  to  rank  as  Sa.xou.  Amongst  these,  tiie 
tower  of  carl's' IJarlon,  Norlliamjitoiishire,  is  one  of  the  best  examples.  The  peculiar 
■■  long  and  short"  work  of  the  quoins,  the  jirojecting  fillets  running  up  the  face  of  the 
walis^and  iiiterlacing  like  wood-work,  and  the  baluster-like  shafts  between  the  oi)euiugs 
of  the  upper  wimlows,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  style. 

SAX  ON  LAND.     See  Tiiaksyla'ania. 

SAXON  STATES,  Minor.     The  capitulation  of  Wittenberg,  which  followed  the  rout 

of  Muhlbtig  (see  S.vxo.ny),  and  deprived  John  Frederick  the  magnanimous  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxouy,  at  the  same  time  despoiled  him  of  a  large  portion  of  the  hereditary 
pus-sessions  of  the  Ernestine  branch.  The  remainder,  amounting — afler  the  acquisition 
of  Coburg,  Allenburg,  Eisenberg,  etc.,  in  1554 — to  little  more  than  one-fiflh  of  llie 
whole  Saxon  territory,  was  divided  into  two  portions,  ISaxe-GuViu  and  Saxe-  Wcliimr,  the 
former  falling  to  John  Frederick  II.,  and  the  latter  to  John  William,  the  two  sons  of 
the  dc}iosed  elector.  Each  of  these  portions  was  afterward  subdivided,  the  former  into 
Utixe-Coburg  xnni  tyxxc-Eisendch,  and  liie  latter  (1573)  into  tkxxs-Wciinar  [\ii(!l  Saxe- Alien- 
burg.  It  would  only  bewilder  the  reader  to  attempt  to  follow  the  endless  subdivisions 
and  reunions  that  followed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  law  of 
priniogeuiLiiie  daring  tiie  18th  c,  and  the  extinction  of  various  cadet  branches,  has  left 
the  four  states  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningeu,  and  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  as  described  under  their  several  names.  Should  the  Albertine  or 
Saxon-royal  line  become  extinct,  the  duke  of  Weimar  succeeds  to  the  throne;  and  failing 
his  family,  the  lines  of  Saxe-Meiningeu,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  obtain 
in  this  order  the  right  of  succession. 

SASO:;f  SWITZERLAND.     See  Saxony. 

SAXONS  (Lat.  Sd.iviirs,  Ger.  Sachsen),  a  German  people,  whose  name  Is  iisually  derived 
from  an  old  German  word  mJls,  meaning  a  •'knife,"  are  first  mentioned  by  Ftolemy, 
who  makes  them  inhabit  a  district  s.  of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
3d  c,  a  "Saxon  league"  or  "Confederation"  makes  its  appearance  in  north-western 
Germany,  to  which  belonged,  besides  Saxons  proper,  the  Cherusei,  the  Angrivarii,  and 
the  largest  part  of  Chauci.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors  Julian  and  Valendnian,  Sax- 
ons and  Franks  invaded  the  Roman  territory;  but  their  piratical  descents  on  the  coasts 
of  Britain  and  Gaul  are  far  more  famous.  At  wliat  period  these  commenced,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  much  earlier  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Recent  inve.stigations  seem  to  prove  that  Saxons  had  established  themselves  in 
England  long  before  the  time  of  the  mythical  Ilengist  and  Ilorsa  (^ee  Angi.o-Saxons); 
an(i  we  know  that  as  early  as  287  a.d.,  Carausius,  a  Belgic  admiral  in  the  Roman  ser- 
vice, made  himself  "Augustus"  in  Britain  by  their  help.  They  hr.d  firmly  rooted  tliem- 
,velves,  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c,  in  the  present  Normandy,  where  a  tract  of  land 
was  nameil  after  them,  the  Limes  SaxttnicuK.  They  fought  agaitist  Attila  (q.v.)  in  the 
Catalaunian  plain,  451  a.d.  They  also  obtained  a  footing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire; 
but  all  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  France  "disappeared"  before  the  Franks,  i.e.,  were 
probably  incorporated  with  their  more  povt-erful  kinsinen  of  southern  Germany.  At 
lionie,  the  Saxons  (called  Alt  Surhseii,  oi-  "Old  Snxons,"  to  distinguish  tlu  m  f  rom  the 
etnigraiit  hordes  who  found  their  way  to  England  and  France)  enlarged,  by  conqne.'st, 
their  territory  n.  and  n.w.  as  far  as  the  North  Sea.  the  Ysscl,  and  the  Rhine;  s.,  as  far 
as  the  Sieg.  and  nearly  to  the  Eder;  eastward,  to  the  Weser  andWcrra,  the  southern 
Ifarz,  the  Elbe,  an(l  the  Lower  Saale.  Along  with  the  Franks,  they  destroyed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Thurinofians  in  531,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  land  between  the  Ilarz 
and  the  Unstnit;  but  t'.us  district  was  in  turn  forced  to  acknowledire  the  Frankish  sover- 
eignty. From  719,  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Franks  became  constant;  but  the 
the  latter,  after  722,  were  generally  successful,  in  si)iteof  the  vigorous  resistance  offered 
by  Wittekind;  and  804,  the  Saxons  were  linally  subjugated  by  the  arms  of  Charlemagne. 
AV'ittekind  was  the  last  Saxon  king,  and  the  lii-st  Saxon  duke  of  the  Germnn  empire.  A 
col!(>ction  of  the  olil  national  laws  and  usages  of  the  Saxons,  under  thclitle  of  Lex  Sax- 
onum,  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

During  18;)0-40,  A.  Schmoiler  published  (from  two  manuscripts,  one  preserved  at 
Munich,  and  the  other  in  the  British  museum)  an  "  Old  Saxon"  poem  of  the  Oth  c,  called 
Jlelmnd.  i.e.,  tlie  "  Healer,"  or  "  Saviour,"  which  narrates  in  alliterative  vcr.sc  the  "  His- 
tory of  Christ"  according  to  the  gospels,  whence  it  is  also  called  the  "Old  Saxon  Gospel 
Harmon}'."  It  is  probably  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  work,  embracing  a  poetical 
treatment  of  the  history 'of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  wiiich  Lndvig  the  pious 
intrusted  to  some  celebrated  Saxon  singer.  This  luiknown  poet  lived,  as  his  hmguage 
leads  us  to  coujeclure,  somewhere  between  MLinoter,  Essen,  and  Kleve.     His  work  is 
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not  only  the  almost  sole  monument  of  the  old  Saxon  tongue  left  us,  but  is  also  of  high 
poetical  value,  through  its  warmth  of  feeliug,  and  the  streugth  and  splendor  of  its  dic- 
tion— worthy,  indeed,  to  take  its  place  alongside  the  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon  and  old 
Norse  poetry. — ISee  Vilmar's  DeuUclie  Alterthumer  im  lleliaud  (iMarh.  1845). 

SAXONY  (Ger.  Suchsen),  Kingdom  of,  the  second  in  importance  and  population  of 
the  minor  German  st^ites,  though  inferior  to  three  of  tliem  in  extent,  is  bourded  on  the 
n.  and  n.e.  by  Prussia,  s.e.  and  s.  by  Austria,  and  w.  by  Bavaria,  Thuringia  (q.v.),  and 
Prussia.     It  is  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the  foUowmg  circles: 

English  Sq.  Miles.  Pop.  in  1875.                { 

Dresden 1680  749,503                ' 

Leipsic 1370  639,781 

ZwicriLau 1790  1,031,905 

Bautzen 950  339,203 

Total, 5, 790  2, 760, 343 

The  kingdom  is  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  the  right  angle 
in  the  n.w.,  and  the  longer  side  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  Erz-gobirge  range,  which 
sends  its  spurs  northward  over  the  southern  half  of  the  country,  giving  to  that  portion 
a  somewhat  mountainous  character,  while  tiie  northern  half  remains  atlat  or  undulating 
plain.  The  whole  countrj^  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in  tlie  extreme  e., 
which  belongs  to  the  Oder  basin,  and  is  watered  by  tlie  Neisse.  is  drained  by  the  Elbe 
(which  is  wholly  navigable  in  Saxony)  and  its  tributaries  the  Mugliiz,  Wilde- 
Weisseritz,  Trubsch,  Mulde,  and  "White  Elster,  on  the  w.,  and  the  Wessnitz,  Black 
Elster,  and  Spree  on  the  east.  From  the  point  where  the  Elbe  bursts  through 
the  Erz-gebirge  chain  to  within  about  8  m.  of  Dresden,  it  traverses  a  district  rich 
in  picturesque  scenerj',  to  whicli  the  somewhat  inappropriate  name  of  Saxon 
Switzerland  has  been  given.  This  district,  which  averages  about  24  m.  long  by 
23  broad,  is  an  elevated  plateau  of  coarse  crumbling  sandstone  (much  resembling  the 
English  greeu-feaud);  and  though  destitute  of  the  perpetually  snow-clad  mountains, 
glaciers,  serrated  ridges,  and  escarped  peaks  which  give  a  character  of  lofty  grandeur  to 
its  namesake,  it  can  boast  of  features  equally  peculiar  and  strikingly  romantic.  From 
the  soft  nature  of  the  rock,  it  has  yielded  freely  to  the  action  of  the  mountain  rills, 
which  rise  fron>the  hills  on  its  e.  and  w.  borders,  and  converge  to  the  Elbe,  and  is  cut 
up  in  all  directions  by  deep  narrow  gorges  (so  symmetrical  in  their  formation  as  to 
resemble  artificial  lanes),  the  constantly  deepening  beds  of  these  mountain  torrents, 
which  here  form  cascades,  there  sullenly  glide  through  deep  vales  bordered  by  rocks  of 
the  most  fantastic  forms,  or  by  steep  rugged  slopes  thickly  clad  with  trees.  Iligli  above 
the  level  of  the  plateau  rise  towering  rocks,  some  of  them  pyramidal  or  conical,  others 
pillar-like,  while  a  few  taper  almost  to  a  point,  and  then  bulge  out  at  the  top;  all  clearly 
testifying  to  the  agency  by  which  they  have  been  produced.  The  mediaeval  knights  took 
advantage  of  these  curious  results  of  nature's  so-called  freaks,  to  erect  castles  upon  the 
summits  of  some  of  them;  several  of  these  castles  still  exist,  and  one  of  them,  Konigs- 
tein,  is  almost  the  only  virgin  fortress  in  Europe.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  peaks 
are  Konigsteiii  (864  ft.),  Lilienstein  (1254  ft.),  the  Bastei  (GOO  ft.),  Nonnenstein,  Jung- 
fcrnsprung,  and  seven  others,  each  of  which  possesses  its  group  of  traditionary  gnomes 
and  kobolds.  The  lakes  of  Saxony  are  unimportant,  and  the  only  canals  are  those  con- 
structed between  the  mines  and  ore  mills. 

Climate,  Soil,  Proditds,  ('/•.—The  climate  is  healthy,  and  on  the  whole  temperate, 
tliough  occasionally  severe  in  the  south-western  districts.  Of  the  whole  surface,  more 
than  one-half  is  arable,  nearly  one-third  is  in  forest,  about  one-rinth  in  meadow,  while 
the  rest  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  vineyards,  coarse  pasture  and  waste  land,  or  quar- 
ries and  mines.  The  arable  land  has  long  been  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  whole  of  Upper  Saxony  (see  History),  yet  notwithstanding  this,  and  its 
extreme  fertility,  the  produce  is  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  dcn.se  popu- 
lation (441  to  the  English  sq.  mile).  The  agricultural  products  consist  of  the  usual 
cereals  and  legumiuoiis  plants,  with  rape,  buckwheat,  hops,  flax,  and  potatoes,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  suited  to  the  climate.  The  forests,  the  largest  of  which  are  in  the  Voigt- 
land(thes.w.  corner  of  Zwickau),  and  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Erz  gebirge, 
supply  timber  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  them  one  cf  the 
great  sources  of  wealth  and  industry.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  important  employm.ent 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  s.w.  Sheep,  for  which  Saxony  was  formerly  so 
famous,  have  been  less  generally  attended  to  of  late  years,  though,  from  the  introduction 
of  merinos,  and  increased  care  in  breeding  and  rearing,  the  quality  of  the  wool  has  much 
improved,  and  at  the  iiresent  day  it  occupies  a  high  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Minerals  are  another  great  source  of  national  wealth,  the  ore  being  both  rich  and  abun- 
dant, and  ihe  processes  of  excavation  and  smelting  in  a  higli  state  of  perfection.  Most  of 
the  mines  belong  to  the  crown;  they  are  situated  in  Zwickau  and  Dresden,  and  mostly 
on  or  near  the  northern  slope  of  the  Erz-gebirge.  The  mineral  wealth  includes  silver, 
tin.  iron,  cobalt,  bismuth,  zinc,  lead,  nickel,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  metals,  besides 
coal,  marble,  porcelain-earth,  vitriol,  and  various  gems.     In  1870  there  were  m  opera- 
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tion  G4S  mines;  10,045  men  were  cmplovod  in  the  iron-mines,  and  18,377  in  coal-mines. 
The  products  raised  in  that  year  had  a  value  of  12.9::»9,o0f)  tlialers  (£1,939,404). 

Maiiufuctares,  Commerce,  etc. — Manufacturing  industry  has  also  been  greatly  devel- 
oped, and  several  branches  have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perf(;clion.  This 
species  of  labor  eMij)!oys  nearly  threetiftlis  of  the  whole  iiojndation.  Tiie  oUlest  manu- 
facture is  that  of  linen,  which  "at  present  employs  more  than  1(3,000  looms;  but  it  is  now 
eclipsed  by  the  cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  which  is  tlu;  most  important  branch  of 
Raxou  indi'islry.  has  its  chief  seats  at  C'hcmnilz,  Frankenberg,  Zschop;)au,  Folkland,  and 
Lausitz.  and  gives  work  to  upward  of  loO  spinning-mills.  The  woolen  manufactures 
arc  also  extensive.  Broadcloth,  thread,  merinos,  silks,  mixed  silk,  and  woolen  wares, 
etc.,  are  also  produced  in  considerable  (juantity,  and  of  excellent  quality;  the  muslin  de 
laines  being  still  preferred  by  many  to  those  of  Englautl  and  France,  while  the  laces  and 
embroideries  preserve  their  ancient  well-won  reputation.  Saxon  pottery  antl  porcelain 
have  long  been  famous.  The  chief  centers  of  manufacturing  industry  are  in  Bautzen 
and  in  die  mountainous  country  to  the  n.  of  the  Erz-gebin^e.  Owing  "to  this  extension 
of  manuf.icturing  industry,  combined  with  a  deliciency  in  the  supply  of  home-grown 
articles  of  consiunption,  an  extensive  foreign  commerce  is  rendered  necessary,  and  this 
)3  chii'tiy  carrieil  on  through  the  medium  of  the  great  fairs  of  Leipsic  (q.v.)._  The  chief 
importsare  corn,  wine,  salt  (not  found  in  Saxony,  though  common  enough  in  Prussian 
SaxonyV  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  coffee,  tea,  etc.  The  country  is  well  pro- 
vided "with  roads,  railways,  and  lines  of  telegraph. 

Gocer  It  incut.  Rcli;]i"n,  Education,  Recenue,  etc. — The  government  of  this  very  interest- 
ing country- — the  reading  of  the  history  of  which  leaves  on  one's  mind  a  tirm  sense  of 
bolh  past  ages  and  present  activity — is  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  Albertine 
line,  and  is  carried  on  according  to  the  constitution  of  Sept.  4,  1831,  modified  by  changes 
in  1849,  1851.  1860,  18ol,  18G8,  and  1874.  By  the  electoral  law  pas.sed  in  the  year  18(38, 
the  first  of  the  two  chambers  which  constitute  the  legislature  consists  of  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  certain  nobles,  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  the  chief  proprietors,  representatives  of  the  universities,  and  the  burgomasters 
of  the  eiglit  principal  towns.  The  second  chamber  comprises  35  deputies  froiu  the 
towns,  aiid  45  from  tiie  rural  communes.  The  supreme  administration  .is  managed  by 
six  ministers  (of  justice,  finance,  the  interior,  war,  religion  antl  education,  and  foreign 
affairs).  The  established  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  though  the  reigning  family,  since  the 
time  of  Fr.  Augustus  I.,  have  been  Roman  Catholic.  The  church  department  must, 
so  long  as  the  reigning  family  remains  Catholic,  be  administered  by  a  member 
of  the"  established  church.  In  1871  there  were  3,484,075  Lutherans;  9,347  Re- 
iformed;  53,64-2  Roman  Catholics.  The  population  of  Saxony  is  by  no  means 
purely  German;  in  1875  there  still  were  upward  of  50,000  who  spoke  Wendish. 
Saxony  has  upward  of  3,000  elementary  schools,  11  gymnasia,  and  13  real-schulen;  the 
university  is  at  Leipsic.  The  budget  for  1876-77  showed  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
53,856.977  marks;  the  expenditure  was  a  little  less.  The  public  debt  at  the  beginning 
of  1877  amounted  to  404,883,935  marks  (of  which  a  large  proportion  was  incurred  for 
railways).  The  Saxon  troojjs  form  the  twelfth  corps  d'armee  of  the  German  empire. 
Saxony  has  a  war  ministry  of  its  own;  but  after  the  war  of  1866  Saxony  paid  the  penalty 
of  her  opposition  to  Prussia  by  being  compelled  to  make  over  to  the  king  of  Prussia  tlie 
supreme  military  command  of  the  Saxon  army,  the  right  to  garri.son  the  fortress  of 
KOnigstein,  the  management  of  the  postal,  railway,  and  telegraphic  systems,  and  the 
charg3  of  the  diplomatic  representation  of  Saxony  abroad.  As  a.member  of  the  German 
empire.  Saxony  has  four  voices  in  the  federal  council,  and  has  a  right  to  send  33  deputies 
to  the  diet. 

History  of  the  Great  Duchy  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  of  the  A^canian  Electorate  of  Upper 
Saxony. — After  the  final  conquest  of  the  Saxons  by  Charleaiagne  the}' became  one  of  the 
components  of  the  German  empire;  but  their  country  by  no  means  corresponded  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Saxony.  It  included  the  most  of  the  country  between  the  Elbe,  the 
Harz  mountains,  the  Rhine,  and  Friesland;  and,  in  850,  was  erected  into  a  dukedom, 
with  Lubeck  for  its  capital,  and  ruled  by  hereditary  princes.  Ludolf.  the  first  duke,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  great  grandson  of  Wittekind.  but  nothing  is  certainly  known  of 
his  ancestry.  His  second  .son,  Otho  the  illustrious  (880-913).  was  the  most  distingiushed 
of  the  German  princes;  he  fought  valiantly  against  the  Normans,  and,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  (911).  refused  the  crown  of  Germany  which  was  unanimously 
offereil  him  by't he  electors.  His  son  duke  Henry  (913-936),  surnamed  "the  Fowler," 
obtained  the  throne  (919).  and  commenced  the  Saxon  line  of  German  .sovereigns,  which 
was  continued  by  Otho  I.  (q.v.),  Otho  II.  (q.v.),  Otho  III.  (q.v.),  and  Henry  II.,  and 
ended  in  1034.  Otho  I.  handed  over  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Heiniann  Billung  in 
960,  on  condition  of  military  service;  and  this  family  held  it  till  il06.  Under  the  Billung 
dynasty  the  prosperity  of  the  country  greatly  incre.ised,  and  ]\Ieis.<en,  Thuringia,  East 
Sa.xony  in  Lusatia,  Saxony  in  the  Northern  Mark,  Aidialt,  Saltzwedel,  and  Slcsvig 
were  all  dependent  on  the  Saxon  duke.  A  portion  of  Saxony  had,  however,  been 
reserved  by  the  emperor.  Otho  I.,  for  his  nephew  Bruno,  who  founded  a  lordship  of 
Saxony-Brimswick;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  c,  a  duchy  of  "  Saxony  on  the  We.ser" 
was  also  founded;  but  both  of  these  (united  by  marriage  in  1090  or  1096)  came  (1113)  by 
marriage  to  count  Lolhar  of  Suppiiuburg,  who  was  also  invested  (1106)  with  the  great 
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duchy  of  Saxony,  wliicb  was  now  more  extensive  than  ever,  stretcliiug  from  the  Uastrut 
in  Gotha,  to  tlie  Eider,  and  from  the  Rhiue  to  Poiiierauia.  Afler  Lotluir's  accession  to 
the  imperial  tljroue  in  1125,  he  handed  over  (1127)  the  ducliy  to  his  sou-iu-law,  Henry 
the  proud,  tiie  Guelphic  dulie  of  Bavaria,  wlio  was  thus  the  ruler  of  more  than  half  of 
Germany;  but  this  overgrown  dominion  did  not  long  exist,  for  under  his  son,  Henry  the 
lion  (q.v.),  it  was  wrested  (1180)  from  the  house  of  Guelph,  Bavaria  being  given  to  the 
house  of  Wittelsbacb;  East  Saxony  created  an  electorate,  and  given  to  Bernhard  of 
Ascania;  Brunswick  and  Luueburg  mostly  restored  to  Henry's  soil;  -while  the  numerous 
and  powerful  bishops  of  Northern  Germany  divided  among  them<-elves  Westphalia, 
Oldenburg,  and  many  portions  of  Luneburg  and  Brunswick;  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein 
became  independent,  and  the  Saxon  palatinate  in  Thuringia  went  to  the  landgraf  Lud- 
wig.  Saxony,  now  shorn  of  its  former  greatness,  consisted  cliieliy  of  what  is  now  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  a  few  districts  separated  from  Brandenburg,  and  Sa'xe-Laueuburg,  the  last 
being  the  only  portion  of  the  great  dueh\'  of  Saxony,  or  Loicev  S<i.votti/,  as  it  is  called, 
whicli  retained  liie  name.  "Wittenberg  was  the  capital  of  the  new  ducliy.  Saxony  was 
diminished  in  1211  by  the  separation  of  Anhalt  as  a  separate  principality;  and  in  1260  it 
was  permanently  divided  into  two  portions,  Saxe-Lnuenburg  and  iSdU'c-Witienbe/y.  to  the 
latter  of  which  tiie  electoral  dignity  remained,  and  to  wliicli.  on  subsequent  dispute 
between  the  two  branches,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  celebrated  golden  bull  (1356).  The 
Ascanian  1-iue  became  extinct  in  1422  with  duke  Albert  III.,  and  the  duchy  then  passed 
to  Frederick  the  warlike,  markgraf  of  Misuia,  and  landgraf  of  Thuringia,  who  was 
invested  with  it  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  in  1423.  His  possessions  consisted  of  Thu- 
ringia, the  present  kingdom  ox  Saxony,  Prussian  Saxony,  in  fact  the  whole  of  Upper 
Saxony,  with  the  exception  of  Anhalt. 

llixtory  of  thi  coiiiitry  now  kiioini  as  Saxony. — Tlie  earliest  inhabitants  of  upper  Sax- 
ony, since  the  Christian  era,  were  the  Hermuuduri  (see  Thuringia),  and  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Thuringian  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  Otii  c,  their  settlements 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Sorl)s,  a  Slavic  race,  who  practiced  agriculture  aud 
cattle-breeding.  The  ("arlovingian  rulers,  dissatisfied  with  the  ingress  of  those  non- 
German  tribes,  erected  "marks"  to  bar  their  progress;  and  duke  Ollio  the  illustrious  of 
Saxony,  and  his  celebrated  son,  Henry  the  fowler,  warred  against  them,  the  latter — 
subduing  the  Heveller,  the  Daleminzer,  and  the  Miltzer — founded  in  their  country  the 
marks  of  Brandenburg  ((i.v.),  Mi.>nia  (.Meis.sen),  and  Lusatia  (Lausitz).  and  planted  col- 
onies of  Germans  among  the  Sorbs.  In  1090  the  mark  was  bestowed  on  the  house  of 
Wettm  (a  supposed  off-shoot  of  the  race  of  Wittekind).  aud  was  confirmed  as  a  heredi- 
tary possession  to  that  famil}'  in  1127;  aud  the  markgraf,  Ilenr}-  the  illustrious  (1221-88), 
whose  mother  was  heiress  to  the  laudgrafdora  of  Thuringia,  with  its  appendages,  com- 
bined the  whole  into  a  powerful  state.  Business,  commtTce,  and  mining  industry  now 
flourished;  great  roads  for  commercial  purposes  were  constructed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Leipsic  fairs  were  established;  and,  in  spite  of  much  internal  discord,  and 
frequent  partitions  of  Saxony,  its  prosperity  increased.  At  last  Fkedekick  the  "War- 
like (1381-1428)  succeeded  in  uniting  the  several  portions  of  Saxony,  to  which  were 
added,  by  purchase  and  marriaL^e,  various  districts  in  Franconia;  and  in  1423  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony  (see  above).  The  Saxon  elector  w'as  now  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  Germany;  but  unfortimately  the  fatal  practice  of  subdividing  the  father's  ter- 
ritories among  his  sons  still  continued,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  elector  Frederick 
THE  ^IiLD  (1428-64).  whose  brother  William  had  obtained  Thuringia,  a  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  was  carried  nu  for  years.  Ernest  (1464-86)  and  Albert  (1464-1500),  the  sons 
of  Frederick,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  their  father,  reiiined  conjointly  over  the 
hereditary  domains  of  the  family  (the  duchy  of  Saxony  with  the  electoral  dignity, 
being  reserved  alwa3-s  to  the  eldest)  till  the  death  of  their  uncle  (1485),  M-hen  Ernest 
obtained  Thuringia,  and  Albert,  Meissen,  while  Osterland  was  equally  divided  between 
them.  Ernest,  the  founder  of  the  Ernextine,  which  was  also  the  elder  or  electoral  line, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fi;edrick  the  Wise  (1486-1525),  who  favored  the  reforma- 
tion, and  firml\'  snjiported  and-  protected  Luther  against  the  ovei'whelming  power  of  the 
Catholic  party,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do,  from  his  j  ersonal  infiuence  with  the 
emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  "V.  His  brother  and  successor,  Joh.v  the  Constant 
(1525-32),  was  still  more  a  partisan  of  the  new  doctrines,  as  was  also  hLs  son  and  succes- 
sor, John  Frederick  the  ]\Iaonanimous  (1532-47);  but  tlie  latter,  by  the  defeat  of 
Muhlberg  (q.v.)  (see  SciiMAiacALo),  was  forced  to  resign  both  his  electoral  dignity  and 
his  states.  Albert,  the  founder  of  the  younger,  ducnl,  or  Alhertme  line,  was  succeeded 
by  liis  sons,  George  the  bearded  (q.v.)  (1500-39),  a  rabid  Catholic,  and  Henry  the  Pious 
(1539-41),  a  no  less  zealous  Protestant;  after  whom  came  the  the  celebrated  ]\Iaurice 
(1541-47)  who  was  a  professed  Protestant,  but  joined  the  Catholic  ])arty  against  the 
league  of  Sehmalkald,  obliged  the  Protestant  army  to  retreat  froiii  the  Danube,  and 
took  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  elector  John  Frederick,  who,  however,  speedily 
drove  him  out,  and  took  po,s.session  of  ducal  Saxony  in  his  turn.  After  the  rout  of  the 
Protestants  at  Muhlberg.  ilaurice  received  the  electoral  title  (1547-53),  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  estates  of  his  vanquished  cousin.  But  the  arbitrary  political  measures 
and  religious  severities  whicli  were  either  instituted  or  promoted  by  the  emperor, 
induced  Maurice  to  join  the  Protestants,  and,  by  a  sudden  n>.arcli  on  Innspruck,  he  forced 
the  emperor  to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Passau.     New  tyrannical  measures  of  the  emperor 
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caused  liim  to  look  to  an  alliance  with  France,  but  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  bis 
death,  Jul}-  11,  1553,  near  Sicvcrshausen,  -vvhcre  two  tla^vs  before  lie  liad  totally  defeated 
the  iiuirkiiraf  Albert  of  Kulnibaeh,  a  secret  agent  of  the  emiK  lor's.  Mis  brother,  August 
1.  (q.v.)  (1553-x>t)),  the  first  economist  of  tlie  age,  lias  left  a  iiieinory  dear  to  Saxony, 
from  the  mimerous  excellent  institutions  which  he  established;  he  considerably  increased 
Ids  teiritories  by  purchase  and  otherwise,  and  restored  Altenburg  to  the  Ernestine  line. 
Christian  1.  (15y(5-t)l),  a  weak  prince,  surrendered  the  reins  of  government  to  his  chan- 
cellor, Crell,  who  was  sacrificed,  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Ciikistian  11.  (1591-1611), 
to  the  revenge  of  the  oll'ended  nohilit}^  (."hristian  II.  weakly  neglected  to  assert  his 
claims  lo  Juliers,  on  the  death  of  its  last  duke,  and  allowed  it.  to  become  a  prey  to  Bran- 
denburg and  liie  palatine  house  of  Neuberg;  but  his  brother,  Joiix  Gkouge  1.  (1611-56), 
in  revenge  for  this  spoliation,  allied  him.sclf  to  Austria,  and  coiKpiered  upjier  and  lower 
Lusatia  and  Silesia.  Subsequently  the  good  understanding  between  these  jiowers  "was 
destroyed,  and  the  elector  allied  himself  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  (16ol),  and  took  part 
in  the  thirty  years'  war.  But  on  the  death  of  Gustavus  the  elector  .separated  from  the 
Swedes,  and  made  a  separate  peace  (1635)  with  Austria,  by  wiiich  he  obtained  upper 
and  lower  Lusalia,  acquisitions  conlirmed  by  the  general  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648). 
This  was  the  period  of  the  electorate's  greatest  power.  His  sons,  John  Gi':oroe  II. 
(1656-80),  August,  Christian,  and  Maurice,  divided  the  estates,  tlie  three  latter  founding 
cadet  lines,  all  of  which  became  extinct  before  1750.  The  reigns  of  his  successors,  John 
Georgk  III.  (1680-91)  and  John  George  IV.  (1691-94),  are  unimportant,  but  that  of 
Frederick  August  I.  ((i.v.)  (1694-1733)  well-nigh  ruined  the  hitherto  prosperous  elector- 
ate. Frederick  August  had  been  chosen  king  of  Poland;  and  his  attempt,  in  company 
with  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  dismember  Sweden  brouuht  down  upon  hira 
and  his  two  stales  the  vengeance  of  the  northern,  "  fire-king. "  Poland  wsis  utterly 
devastated,  and  Saxony  exhausted  of  money  and  troo]is.  Besides,  the  king's  habits  were 
most  extravagant,  anil  to  maintain  his  lavish  magnificence,  he  was  forced  to  sell  many 
important  portions  of  territory.  Frederick  August  II.  (q.v.)  (1733-63).  also  king  of 
Poland,  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  (q.v.)  against  Maria  Theresa, 
but  tiuding  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1742)  not  so  .satisfactory  for  himself  as  lie  expected,  he 
joined  the  empress  in  1745.  The  country  was  atrociously  ra^  aged  during  the  seven 
years'  war  (q.v.),  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  it  recovered  its  previous  peaceful  and 
prosperous  state.  Frederick  Christian  (1763-63)  and  Frederick  August  I.  (1763- 
1827),  labored  zealouslj-  for  the  good  of  their  subjects;  and  under  the  reign  of  the  latter, 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  industrinl  enterprise  progressed  Aviih  rajiid  strides.  In 
spite  of  his  love  for  peace  the  elector  was  led  into  the  quarrel  re.'^pectiiig  the  Bavarian 
succession  (q.v.);  but  he  refused  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1791,  and  declined  to  take  part 
in  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  though  he  joined  the  Prussian  confederation  of  German 
princes,  and  had  an  army  of  22,000  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  But  the  pressure  of 
the  French  compelled  him  to  join  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806.  and  from  this 
time  his  army  fought  side  bj-  side  with  the  French.  He  obtained  the  union  to  Saxony 
of  the  duchy  of  War.saw  (see  Poland);  but  fearing  that  the  disasters  of  the  French,  in 
1812,  would  be  fatal  to  their  supremacy,  and  to  the  interest  of  Saxony,  he  withdrew  to 
Bavaria,  and  thence  to  Prague,  icnounced  the  duchy  of  Warscw,  and  made  every 
attempt  to  come  to  amicable  terms  with  the  allies.  But  he  was  again  compelled  to  join 
the  French,  between  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (May  2.  1813)  and  that  of  Leipsic  (Oct.  16-19, 
1813),  after  which  he  became  the  prisoner  of  the  allies,  and  his  army  was  joined  to  theirs. 
For  ills  support  of  Napoleon  he  was  deprived  of  the  g;eater  portion  of  Saxony,  which 
■was  iKinded  over  to  Prussia,  but  he  retained  the  title  of  king,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  in  1806.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  occupied  with  internal  reforms.  Antont 
(1827-3G)  reformed  the  entire  legislation  of  the  country,  and  granted  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion, being  urged  thereto  by  a  popular  outbreak  in  the  autunui  of  1831.  The  ccmstitution 
was  proclaimed  Sept.  4,  1831,  and  the  state's  representatives  first  assembled,  Jan.  27, 
1833.  Frederick  August  II.  (1836-54),  his  nephew,  who  had  been  regent  for  several 
years,  now  succeeded,  and  though  favorable  to  constilutionalism,  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  smooth  and  harmonious  working  of  the  new  .system.  In  1842  violent  contests 
commenced,  accompanied  liy  occasional  riots  in  the  principal  towns,  on  the  subject  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  publicity  of  legal  proceedings.  Sometimes  the  consti- 
tutionalists,  and  sometimes  their  opponents,  gaiiied  the  supremacy,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  efforts  of  the  two  parlies  counteracted  each  other.  Toward  the  clo.se  of  the  king's 
jeign  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  jiarty,  headed  by  his  brother 
John,  who  succeeded  in  1854.  John,  however,  .supported  constitutionalism,  and  estab- 
lished courts  of  justice  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by 
Saxony  toward  Prussia  before  1866,  and  its  subsequent  history,  see  Germany. 

SAXONT,  Prussian,  the  most  westerly,  undetached  province  of  Pnissia.  bounded  on 
the  e.  and  n.e.  by  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Area,  9,730  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  2,168,988. 
The  w.  districts  are  occupied  by  the  Ilarz  mountains,  and  the  peak  of  the  Brockcn 
(3,738  ft.  high)  is  the  chief  elevation.  The  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  however,  is 
level,  and  slopes  toward  the  n.,  in  which  direction  flow  the  principal  rivers — the  Elbe, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Saale  and  Mulde.  "^riie  climate  is  miid  and  healthy,  and  the  soil 
is  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  cultivated.     More  than  the  half  of  the  area  is  under  crop, 
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and  nearly  |-  are  uncultivatOLl,  r.nd  in  water  and  wood.  Tlie  Gohlene  Ave,  in  the  s.w.,  ia 
especially  famous  ior  its  abauduiit  fertility.  Manufacturing  industry  m  most  actively 
carried  on,  and  there  arc  .'rpiunini;,  weaving,  and  oil-mills  in  great  numbers.  The  capital 
i3  Magdeburg  (q.v.).  The  larger'porlion  of  Prus.sian  Saxony  (7,911  8q.m.)was  detached 
from  tile  hin:!;doiii  of  Saxony,  and  ceded  to  Prussia,  by  decree  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
1315.     Sec  Saxoxy. 

SAXTOI'T,  Joseph,  1799-1873;  b.  Penn. ;  received  a  common-school  education;  in 
his  youth  made  improvements  in  machinery  for  nail  factories:  went  to  Philadelphia 
1317;  invented  there  a  maciiine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  chronometer  wheels,  and  au 
escapement  with  compensating  pendulum,  and  coustructed  a  clock  for  the  steeple  of. 
Independence  hall,  which  remained  a  long  tinie  in  u.se;  resided  9  years  in  Loudon, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Faraday;  was  chosen  principal  assistant  in  the  Adehiide 
gallery  of  science,  and  made  several  valuable  mechanical  contrivances.  Having 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  he  superintended  the  making  of  machinery  for  the  U.  S.  mint, 
and  afterward  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  .standard  weights  and  measures,  accu- 
rate sets  of  which  he  furnished  for  the  state  capitals  and  tiie  cusrom-houses.  lie  received 
several  gold  medals  for  his  skillful  inventions.  Among  his  ingenious  contrivances  may 
be  mentioned  the  mirror  comparator' for  comparing  standard  measures,  and  tlie  tracing 
machine  for  dividing  them;  the  deep-sea  thermometer,  used  by  the  U.  S.  coast  survey 
in  exploring  the  Gulf  stream;  the  self -registering  tide  gauge;  and  the  imnu'rsed  hydrom- 
eter. 

SAXTOX.  RuFUS,  b.  Deerfield.Mas?.,  1834;  graduate  of  West  Point  1819.  In  1853-54: 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  surveying  expedition  which  crossed  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. In  1855-59  he  proceeded  to  the  coast,  and  invented  a  self-registering  thermometer 
for  deep-sea  sounding,  which  bears  his  name.  In  1859  he  was  instructor  at  \Ve.st  Point. 
During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  quartermaster,  with  rank  of  eapr. ;  was  with 
capt.  Lyon  at  St.  Louis,  with  MeClellan  in  West  Virginia,  and  Sherman  at  Port  Royal; 
made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  18'33.  In  1863-65  he  was  military  governor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  south;  brevet  brig.gen.  U.  S.  army  1885. 

SAY.  Jean  Baptiste,  an  eminent  French  economist,  was  b.  at  Lyon.  Jan.  5,  1767. 
Being  destined  by  his  father  for  a  commercial  career,  he  passed  a  part  of  his  youth  in 
England:  and  on  his  return  to  France,  obtained  a  situation  in  a  life  insurance  company, 
about  which  time  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  witli  tlie  works  of  Adam  Smith.  During 
the  revolution, he  was  forsome  time  secretary  to  Clavi^re,  the  minister  of  finance ;  and  t'ruiu 
1794  to  1800  edited  a  journal  called  La  Decade,  in  which  he  expounded  with  great  eifect 
the  views  of  Smith.  Already  Say  had  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  thinker 
by  his  Traite  d'Economie  Politique,  ou  Simple  Expose  de  la  Maaiere  doid  seforment,  se  dis- 
trihueid  et  se  comomment  Ics  Richesses  (Paris,  1803),  and  other  works.  Called  to  the  tribu- 
nate in  Nov.,  1799,  was  not  slow  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  arbitrary  tenden- 
cies of  the  new  consular  government,  and  in  1804  he  ceased  to  be  a  mem'oer  of  a  body 
that  had  become  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  Under  t!ie  despotism  of  the 
empire.  Say  was  forced  into  private  life,  and  betook  himself  to  industrial  pursuits,  estab- 
lishing (along  with  his  son)  at  Auchy  a  large  spinning-mill,  which  soon  employed  not 
less  than  500  workmen;  and  when  Bonaparte  fell,  Say  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
economical  and  commercial  movement  that  marked  the  epoch.  In  1814  the  second 
edition  of  his  now  celebrated  Traite  appeared,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  who 
had  long  called  himself  his  "  pupil;"  and  in  the  .same  year  the  French  government  sent 
him  to  England  to  study  the  economical  condition  of  that  country.  In  l8l9  a  new  chair, 
that  of  E:-ononiie  Industrielle,  was  created  for  him  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers; 
and  Say  added  both  to  his  influence  and  his  popularity  by  the  lucidity,  grace,  and  intensity 
of  conviction  displayed  in  his  lectures.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  College  de  France,  but  died  Nov.  15,  1833.  Altliougli  strictly  a  follower 
of  Adam  Smith,  Say  is  an  independent,  sagacious,  and  penetrative  thinker.  Ricardo 
speaks  of  his  works  as  containing  "  several  accurate,  original,  and  profound  discu,ssions." 
He  was  the  first  to  teach  Frenchmen  to  consider  rationally  such  questions  as  customs- 
duties,  the  currency,  public  credit,  the  colonies,  and  taxation;  and  though  the  brilliant 
socialistic  theorizers  saj^  that  he  is  not  an  economiste  spiritunlintc,  many  will  consider 
that  defect  a  merit.  Besides  his  cltef  d'ceurre  already  mentioned.  Say  wrote  (among 
other  wovks)  De  I'Anf/leferre  et  des  ,4 nyfoj.se  (Par.  1813).  Catechisme  d'Economie  Politique 
(Par.  1815),  Lett  res  d  Malthus  (Pi\t.  1830),  Cours  Coinplet  d'Eco?iomie  Politique  (P:\r.  1838-t 
1830),  and  Mekinges  et  Correspondence  (Par.  1833).  His  principal  writings  form  vols.  9' 
to  13  in  Guillaumin's  Collection  des  Economistes. 

SAY,  Thomas.  1787-1834;  b.Philadelphia:  in  his  youth  engaged  in  trade,  but  meetin? 
with  no  success,  began  the  study  of  natural  history  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  journal 
of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  "natural  science,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founder. 
From  1818  to  1835  he  was  engaged  in  several  scientific  exploring  expeditions,  one  being 
that  of  Long  (q.v.),  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  1835  he  settled  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and 
there  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  made  many  discoveries  in  zoology  and  conchology, 
and  especially  in  entomology.  His  principal  works  were  American  Entomology,  and 
Amei'iean  Conchology. 
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SAYBROOK,  a  t.  in  s.  Connecticut,  at  the  s.  tcrininus  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
railroad,  ;md  on  the  Shore  line,  a  division  of  llio  New  York  and  New  llaveu  and  Hart- 
ford railroad;  in  Old  Saybrook  township;  pop.  'SO  (of  tlic  lowiusliip),  loUO.  It  is  32  m. 
c.  of  New  Haven  on  the  n.  shore  of  Long  Island  sound,  al  the  niouih  of  tiie  Connecticut 
river.  It  is  Ilie  seal  of  Seabury  institute,  and  was  llie  lirsl  location  of  Yale  college.  It 
was  llie  scene  of  the  meeting  of  tiie  representatives  of  Congregational  churelies  wliich 
framed  tlie  Saybrook  platform.  It  is  nmcli  visited  in  summer,  being  a  charming  retreat 
for  city  residents.     It  lias  a  manufactory  of  edged  tools. 

S.VYHE.  Lewis  Austen,  b.  New  Jersey  1820;  graduated  at  Transylvania  university 
in  1837;  studied  medicine  witii  Dr.  David  Green  in  N.  Y.  city;  graduated  al  the  college 
of  Physieians  and  Surgeons  in  18-12;  became  prosector  to  Dr.  VV'illanl  Parker,  the  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  that  collrge,  and  in  1859-00  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery  in  Belle- 
vuc  hospital  medical  college.  He  is  the  author  of  several  papers  on  orlhopedic,  or 
reparative  surgery. 

SAYHE.  Steimien,  1734-1818;  b.  Long  Island;  educated  at  the  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  a  prosperous  banker  in  London,  of  which  he  was  elected  sheriff.  He  enjoyed 
the  contidence  of  the  earl  of  Chatham;  and  liis  known  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  American 
colonies  caused  his  imprisonment  iu  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  tieason,  advantage 
being  taken  of  an  unguarded  expression.  He  was  released,  but  was  tinancially  ruined. 
He  was  for  .some  time  private  secretary  to  Franklm,  who  employed  him  on  several  mis- 
sions, as  did  Arthur  Lee. 

SCAB,  in  sheep,  like  itch  in  man,  or  mange  in  horses  or  dogs,  depends  upon  the  irri" 
tation  of  a  minute  acarus,  whi.^li  burrows  in  the  skin,  especially  if  dirty  and  scurfy,  caus- 
ing much  itching,  roughness,  and  baldness.  The  parasite  readily  adheres  to  hurdles, 
trees,  or  other  objects  against  which  the  affected  sheep  happen  to  rub  themselves,  and 
hence  is  apt  to  be  transferred  to  the  skins  of  sound  sheep.  Chief  among  the  approved 
remedies  are  liiluted  mercurial  ointments,  tobacco- water,  turpentine  and  oil,  and  arseni- 
cal solutions,  such  as  are  used  for  sheep-dipping.  One  of  the  best  and  simplest  applica- 
tions consists  of  a  pound  each  of  common  salt  and  coarse  tobacco,  boiled  lor  half  an 
hour,  in  al)out  a  gallon  of  water;  to  this  are  added  2  drams  of  corrosive  sublimate;  and 
the  mi.M'ure  dilutX-d  until  it  measures  three  gallons.  For  each  sheep,  a  pint  of  this  mix- 
ture slu)uld  be  carefullj'  applied,  from  a  narrow-necked  bottle,  along  the  back,  and  to 
any  other  scurfy  itchy  parts.  A  second  dressing,  after  an  interval  of  a  week,  will  gen- 
erally efl'ect  a  perfect  cure. 

SCABEARD  is  the  sheath  for  a  sword  or  bayonet,  at  once  to  render  Iho  weapon  harm- 
less and  to  protect  it  from  damp.  It  is  usually  made  of  black  leather,  tipped,  mouthed, 
and  ringed  with  metal;  but  the  British  cavalry  wear  scabbards  of  steel.  These  better 
sustain  the  friction  against  the  horse's  accouterments,  but  are  ol)jectionabie  fnmi  their 
noisiness,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  surprising  an  enemy.  The  sword-scabbard 
is  .suspended  to  the  belt  by  two  rings;  the  bayonet-scabbard  hooks  into  a  frog  in  connec- 
tion with  the  waist-belt. 

SCABB.VKD  FISH,  Lcpidopus  argyreitx,  an  acanthoptcrous  fish,  belonging  to  the 
family  trichinrifM,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  mackerels.  Tlu;  members  of  the  genus 
le-pidopiis  are  taenioid  fishes  with  elongated  snouts,  projecting  under  jaws,  and  strong, 
sharp,  cutting  teetli.  The  ventral  fins  are  reduced  to  small  scalv  plates,  but  there  is  a 
Well  formed  forked  tail.  The  //.  argyreiis,  or  .scabl)ard  fish,  is  of  a  liriglit  silver  color, 
attaining  a  length  of  G  ft.,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  British  fishes.      SeeTiucinuRiD.«. 

SCABEL  LUM,  a  kind  of  pedestal  to  support  busts. 

SCA  BIES.     See  Itch. 

SCABIOUS  (Srtihuisd),  an  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  exclusively  natives  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  of  the  natural  wder  d/p'«irnc((e.  See  Te.\sel.  The  flowers  arc 
collected  in  terminal  heads,  surroiuidcd  by  a  many-leaved  involucre,  so  as  to  resemble 
those  of  the  order  composnta',.  The  Devil'sbit  Scabioits  {S.  siircfm)  is  a  very  common 
autunuial  flower  in  ilritisii  pastures.  The  plant  ]ios,se.sses  great  astringencv,  but  no 
important  medicinal  virtue^,  although  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  great  ettieacy  in 
all  scaly  eruption.s,  and  lience  the  name  .scabious,  from  Latin  xrnhk.'*.  ]epvo»y.  The  end 
of  the  root  appears  as  if  abruptly  bitten  off,  and  the  superstition  of  the  middle  ages 
regarded  it  as  bitten  off  b}'  the  devil,  out  of  envy,  beeau.se  of  its  usefulness  to  mankind! 
The  S\\F.v.T  ^CA.uiovs  (S.  at ropurpurea)  is  a  well  known  fragrant  garden  flower.  It  is 
suppo.scd  to  be  a  native  of  India. 

SCAD.  Caranx  trackurua.  or  tracliurvs  vulgaris,  a  fish  of  the  family  acomberidm,  some 
times  called  the  horxe  vuickcrel,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  mackerel,  and  its  com- 
parative coarseness.  It  is  from  12  to  16  in.  long,  of  a  duskj-  olive  color,  changing  to  a 
resplendent  green,  waved  with  a  bluish  gloss,  the  head  and  lower  parts  silveiy,  the  throat 
black.  There  arc  two  small  free  spines  in  front  of  tiie  anal  fin.  The  species  of  caraiuc 
arc  very  numerous,  and  it  is  sometimes  divided  into  several  genera;  but  the  scad  is  the 
only  one  found  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  common  on  the  soul  h-we.stern  coasts  of  England, 
but  comparatively  rare  to  the  north.  Itsomelinies  nppears  in  immense  shoals,  purstung  the 
fry  of  herring  or  similar  prey,  and  the  multitudes  have  sometinns  been  so  great  and  sy 
crowded  together,  that  they  could  be  lifted  out  of  the  sea  by  buckets,  and  overloaded 
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nets  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  The  scad  has  something  of  the  maclcerel  flavor.  Although 
not  luucli  cared  for  when  fresh,  it  is  often  salted,  and  iu  that  state  is  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food. 

SCA'FELL,  a  double-peaked  mountain  in  Cumberland,  on  the  Westmoreland  border, 
13  m.  s.s.w.  of  Keswick,  is  a  chief  feature  in  the  sceiierj' (jf  the  lake  country,  in  the 
heart  and  center  of  which  it  stands.  Of  its  two  peaks,  the  higher  is  3,229  ft.,  the  other 
3,092  ft.  in  height. 

SCAGLIOLA,  a  composition  made  to  imitate  the  most  costly  kinds  of  marble,  and  other 
ornamental  stones;  and  so  successful!}-  is  it  done,  that  it  is  ofii-'U  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  artiticial  and  the  real  stone.  It  consists  of  huely  ground  plaster  of  Paris 
mixed  with  a  tliin  solution  of  tine  glue,  and  colored  with  any  of  the  earthy  colors,  such 
as  ocliers,  umber.  Sienna  earth,  Armenian  bole,  and  sometimes  chemical  colors,  sucii  as 
tlie  chrome  yellows,  etc.  This  is  spread  over  the  surface  intended  to  represent  marble; 
and  while  still  soft,  pieces  of  fibrous  gypsum,  marble,  alabaster,  and  other  soft  but  orna- 
mental stones,  are  pressed  into  it,  and  made  level  with  tlie  surface.  When  the  compo- 
sition is  set  hard,  it  is  rubbed  down,  and  polished  with  the  ordinary  stone-polishing 
materials,  whicli  give  it  a  very  fine  gloss.  This  kind  of  work  is  only  adapted  for  inte- 
riors, because  scagliola  will  not  bear  exposure  to  damp  for  any  length  of  time;  but  its 
lightness,  and  tlie  extreme  ease  with  which  it  may  be  applied  to  walls,  pillars,  pilastere, 
and  even  cornices,  render  it  very  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  better  class  of  dwellings 
and  public  buildings. 

SCAL.\,  the  name  of  an  Italian  farailj'  whose  scat  was  Yerona,  of  which  place  the 
Ghibelline  JIastino  della  Scala  was  elected  podcsta  in  12G0.  After  being  in  office  five 
years  he  Avas  made  perpetual  capt.  of  the  cit}-.  AssassinatecMn  1273,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Albert,  who  Avas  soon  made  lord  of  Feltre,  Yicenza,  and  Eelluno.  The 
greatest  of  the  family  was  C.\N  Fkaxcesco,  or  Can  Grande,  as  he  was  called  (1290-1329) 
the  friend  of  Dante,  and  who  filled  his  court  with  sculptors,  poets,  and  painters.  He 
was  capt.  of  the  alliance  between  Mantua,  Verona,  Este,  and  other  cities;  an  allj^  of 
Henry  of  Luxembourg:  and  the  head  of  the  Ghibellines  in  Lombardy.  His  power 
extended  over  almost  all  the  later  Venetia,  inchiding  E.ste,  Cremona,  3Ionselice.  Padua, 
Feltre,  Vicenza,  and  Trevise.  His  descendants  ruled  till  1387,  when  Verona  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti. 

SCA  LA  NO  VA,  a  sea-port  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  head  of  a 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  40  m.  s.  of  Smyrna.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ephesus 
(q.v.)  are  in  the  vicinity.  An  important  export  trade  is  carried  on.  Pop.  stated  at 
20,000.  The  gulf  of  Scala  Nova,  confined  on  the  s.  by  the  island  of  Samos,  is  40  m. 
long  and  about  20  m.  broad. 

SCALD-HEAD  (a  corruption  probably  of  scaled  head)  is  the  popular  name  of  a  fungous 
parasitic  disease  of  the  scalp  (and  occa.sionall}'  of  the  face  and  other  parts)  known  in 
medical  pliraseologv  as  Jams,  Hiiea  farosa,  and  forrigo  scuhtlaia.  The  primary  scat  of 
the  parasite  is  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  hair-lollicles,  outside  the  layer  of  ejutlieiiura 
■nhich  covers  the  root  of  the  hair.  The  plant  is,  however,  often  found  in  cup-shaped 
depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  scalp,  forming  tiie  yellow  honeycomb-like  masses  which 
suggested  the  specific  name  favus  (honeycomb)  for  the  disease.  The  honeycomb  crust 
continues  to  increase,  preserving  its  circular  form  and  depressed  center,  till  it  occasion- 
ally reaches  a  diameter  of  nearly  half  an  inch.  These  crusts  commonly  appear  in  crops, 
and  may  be  either  distinct  or  confluent.  "  At  a  more  advanced  stage,"  says  Dr.  Aitken, 
"the  epidermis  di.'^appears,  and  a  viscid  fluid  is  secreted  in  such  abundance  as  to  form 
one  entire  incrustation  over  the  entire  head;  hence  the  j^orrigi)  hu'Vdli.'s—VMXfik  or  vizor- 
like  scald-head.  The  smell  of  the  scab  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
urine  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  cage  in  which  mice  have  been  kept.  It  is  proba])ly  due  to  a  species 
of  alcoholic  fermentation  in  connection  with  the  vegetable  growth."  The  scab  sometimes 
resembles  a  lupine,  or  a  minute  shield,  rather  than  the  cell  of  the  honeycomb,  and  hence 
the  varieties  of  scald-head  which  have  been  described  under  the  name  of  porrigo  lupinosa 
and  porrigo  xcutulatti,. 

The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  is  to  destroy  the 
crj'ptogamic  parasite,  and  to  eradicate  its  germ.  For  tiiis  purpose  the  iiead  should  be 
shaved,  and  poultices  then  applied  till  the  scabs  are  removed.  Tar-ointment  should 
then  be  applied,  night  and  morning,  the  old  ointment  being  washed  off  v.  ith  soft  soap 
and  water  before  the  fresh  dose  is  laid  on.  Dr.  Aitken  states,  that  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  in  place  of  the  preceding  treatment,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cut  the  ha:r 
close,  and  to  wash  the  affected  parts,  night  and  mornina,  with  oil  of  turpentine.  If  the 
di.sease  does  not  yield  to  these  applications,  the  same  treatment  as  that  recommended  for 
RiKGwoRM  must  be  tried. 

SCALDS.     See  Burns. 

SCALE-ARMOR  consisted  of  small  plates  of  steel  riveted  together  in  a  manner  resem- 
bling the  .scales  of  a  fi.sh.  From  the  small  size  of  the  plates,  it  possessed  considerable 
pliability,  and  was  therefore  a  favorite  protection  for  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  a  curtain 
banging  from  the  helmet.  Scale  arfuor  is  now  obsolete,  except,  perhaps,  among  some 
eastern  potentates.  — "'   -—    - 
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SCALE  INSECT.     Sec  Coccus. 

SCALE,  MUSICAL,  a  succession  of  notes  arranged  in  (he  ortlor  of  pitch,  and  compris- 
ing thi)st!  siniiuls  wliicli  may  occur  iu  a  piece  of  music  written  in  a  given  key.  The 
uliiniato  criterion  of  ■what  should  constitute  a  musical  scale  is  douhlless  what  gives 
mo-Jt  pleasure  to  a  cultivated  ear;  hut  the  sounds  that  please  tlie  ear  are  also  found  to  be 
those  that  stand  in  certain  simple  mathematical  relations  to  eacli  other.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  various  different  scales  or  modtn  were  in  use,  of  which  si.\  were  gener- 
ally enunuraled — the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Mixo-Ly<lian,  Ionic,  and  ^jolian. 
E.xcepting  in  the  music  of  tlie  Greek  church  and  of  the  Ambrosian  chant,  modern 
musical  feeling  has  rejected  all  of  these  but  two,  the  Ionic  and  ^Eolian,  the  former  of 
■which  is  now  known  as  tlic  major,  and  the  latter  the  minor  mode.  In  both  modes,  the 
scale  consists  of  a  series  of  seven  steps  leading  from  a  given  note  fixed  on  as  the  tonic  or 
key-note  to  its  octave,  which  may  be  extended  iudetinitely  up  or  down,  so  long  as  the 
sounds  continue  to  be  musical. 
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Por  an  exiilanation  of  the  principles  on  which  these  scales  are  founded,  and  of  their 
derivation  from  tiie  harmonic  triad,  see  Music.  The  major  scale  is  derived  from  much 
simpler  proportions  than  the  minor.  The  minor  scale  requires  to  be  modified  by  occa- 
sionally siiarpening  its  sixth  and  seventh. 

SCALES  OF  FISHES.    They  arc  divided  by  Agassiz,  whose  classification  is  generally 

adopted,  into  the  p'aroid,  ganoul,  ctenoid,  and  cycloid  forms.  Placoid  scales  (from  the  Gr.  plux 
a  broad  piatc)  he  side  by  side  without  overlapping  or  imbricating.  They  are  often  elevated 
at  the  center  so  as  to  form  a  strong  projecting  point.  All  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  except 
the  sturgeon,  hare  placoid  scales.  Ganoid  scales  (from  the  Gr.  gano»,  splendor)  are  covered 
with  a  fine  enamel,  and  generally  of  a  rhomboidal  form  and  imbricated.  The  sturgeon 
and  the  bony  pdvc  {kpidost4im)\\VL\G  scales  of  this  nature,  but  the  finest  examples  of  these 
scales  are  found  in  fossil  fishes.  Ctenoid  scales  (from  kteis,  a  comb)  are  c:enerally  of  a 
rounded  or  oval  form,  with  teeth  or  projections  on  their  posterior  margin.  They  are 
devoid  of  enamel,  and  present  an  imbricated  arrangement.  The  perch  and  many  osse- 
ous fishes  i)ossess  these  scales.  Cycloid  scales  (from  the  Gr.  kyklos,  a  circle)  consist  of 
concentric  layers  of  horn  or  bone,  without  spinous  margins,  and  not  covered  by  enamel. 
They  are  soft  and  fiexible,  present  a  variety  of  linear  markings  on  their  upper  surface, 
and  usually  exhibit  an  imbricated  arrangement.  The  carp,  herring,  salmon,  etc.,  possess 
these  scales.  In  many  cases,  two  kinds  of  scales  occur  in  tlie  same  fish,  while  in  other 
cases  the  different  species  of  a  single  genus  exhibit  different  kinds  of  scales. 

For  anatomical  details  regarding  the  structure  and  mode  of  development  of  scales, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  prof.  Huxley's  article  "  Tegumentary  Organs"  in  the  CyclapmUa 
of  Anatomy  and  PhyHology,  and  to  prof.  Williamson's  memoirs  in  the  Philosophical 
TraiiKacfions,  lS49-5'i.  In  their  chemical  composition,  the  scales  of  fishes  approxi- 
mate to  the  bones,  except  that  they  contain  more  organic  matter.  The  brilliancy  of  tint 
exidbited  by  many  fislics  is  due  apparently  to  the  phenomena  of  optical  interference, 
rather  than  to  the  presence  of  coloring  manner.  Figures  of  ctenoid  and  ganoid  scales 
are  given  in  the  articles  Ctenoib  Fishes  and  Ganoid  Fishes. 

SCALES  OF  NOTATION  are  the  various  "  radicles"  which  determine,  as  explained 
under  notation  (q.v.),  the  form  and  digits  of  the  number  expressing  any  numerical 
quantity.  Thus  the  number  289,  in  the  decimal  or  common  system  whose  radix  is  10, 
siguities  9  unit.s,  8  tens,  and  2  hundreds,  or  2XlO'-  +  8X  10  +  9.  To  express  the 
same  number  in  the  quinary  scale,  for  instance,  we  must  group  the  289  units  into  multi- 
ples and  powers  of  5;  an  operation  which  may  be  performed  in  either  of  two  ways,  as 
follows : 


6)289 
5)57-4 
5)ll-iM 
2-1-2-4 


289 
JO 

103  (taking  in  8,  and  carrying 
10       by  5) 

2124 


2124  (qiiinary) 
_6 

11  (carrying  by  10) 
5 

"57 
5 

"289 


or  2124  (i.e.,  2  X  5^  + 1  X  5'-f  2  X  5  +  4)  in  the  quinary  scale   represents  the   same 
numerical  quantity  as  389  in  the  decimal  scale.     The  following  list  shows  the  same 
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numericiil  quantity  according  to  the  scales  having  for  their  radices  tlie  first  11  numbers 
after  unity,  and  will  partly  indicate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  scale: 


the  binary           (radi 

■x2)  scale 

ternary          (      " 

3)     •• 

"       quaternary  (      " 

V  :; 

"       quinary         (      " 

5)      " 

"       senary           (      " 

6)      " 

"       septenary     (     " 

V  :: 

"       octary           (      " 

8)      " 

"      nonary          (      " 

9)      " 

"      decimal        (      " 

10)     " 

*'       undenary     (      " 

11)      " 

"      duodecimal  (     " 

12)     " 

100,100,001 

lui.aui 

10.^01 

1,301 
562 
441 
351 
269 
243 
201 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  binary  scale  pos.sesses  only  two  symbols,  0  and  1,  the  ternary 
has  3,  while  the  undenary  wouldrequire  a  symbol  in  additioj  to  the  9  digits  and  zero  to 
express  10.  wliich  is  a  digit  in  that  scale,  and  the  duodecimal  scale  two  additional  sym- 
bols for  10  and  11.  A  glance  at  the  above  table  shows  at  once  that  if  the  binary  scale 
had  been  in  ordmary  use,  great  facility  in  the  "  performance"  of  arithmetical  operations 
would  have  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of  largely  increasing  their  "  extent,"  and  that  both 
the  advantage  and  disadvantage  diminish  as  we  raise  the  scale.  The  selection  of 
"  ten"  as  the  ordinary  scale  is' very  prevalent,  and  was  evidently  suggested  by  the 
number  of  fingers;  but  tlie  scales  of  two,  three,  four,  live,  six,  and  twenty  have  at 
various  times  been  made  use  of  by  a  few  nations  or  tribes.  The  scale  of  twelve  has  long 
been  geuerallj'  employed  in  business  among  northern  European  nations,  as  is  instanced 
by  such  terms  as  "  gross,"  signifying  12  times  12,  and  "  double  gross,"  denoting  12  times 
12  times  12;  and  it  has  also  been  largely  introduced  into  the  standard  measurements  of 
quantity,  as  inches,  pence,  ounces,  troy,  etc.,  causing  a  considerable  amount  of  com- 
plexity in  calculation,  as  all  al)stract  numerical  calculation  follows  the  decimal  .system. 
To  remedy  this  acknowledged  evil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  the  decimal  system 
in  tofo,  as  has  been  done  in  France,  Italy,  Russia,  etc.,  or  else  to  do  the  same  with  the 
duodecimal  system.  Those  who  hold  to  the  first  proposal  have  the  argument  of  con- 
formity in  their  lavor;  those  who  support  the  latter  do  so  ou  the  ground  that  12  has  in 
proportion  far  more  ahciuot  parts  than  10  has,  and  that  on  this  account  the  number 
of  fractions,  and  the  size  of  each  numerator  and  denominator,  would  be  diminished; 
while  both  parties  can  bring  overpowering  arguments  against  the  continuance*  of  tlie 
present  method,  or  rather  want  of  method.     See  Decimal  System. 

SCALIGEB,  Julius  Cesar,  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  letters  that  have  appeared 
since  their  revival,  was  born  in  1484.  In  after-life  he  created  for  himself  a  noble  pedi- 
gree, and  made  out  that  he  was  descended  from  the  princely  f:imily  of  the  Scahis  of 
Verona,  and  that  his  birthplace  was  the  castle  of  Riva,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Lago  di 
Guarda.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  educated  first  under  the  famous  Fra  Gio- 
condo;  was  afterward  attached  as  a  page  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  he  attended 
for  17  years  in  peace  and  war;  was  next  made  a  pensioner  of  the  duke  of  Fcrrara;  there- 
after studied  at  Bologna;  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  Turin  under  the  French 
viceroy;  prosecuted  his  studies  there  in  philology,  philosophy,  and  medicine;  and  in 
1535  went  to  Agen,in  France,  with  the  bishop  of  that  dioce.se,  a  member  of  the  Revere 
family,  to  whose  household  he  became  physician.  Tiraboschi's  account,  however,  which 
is  the  more  probable,  represents  him  as  having  been  born  at  Padua,  the  son  of  Benedict 
Bordoni,  who  was  a  geographer  and  miniature-painter  of  that  city,  and  who,  either  from 
the  sign  of  his  shop  "or  the  name  of  the  street  he  lived  in,  assumed  the  surname  Delia 
Scala.  Up  to  his  42d  year,  young  Giulio  Bordoni  resided  chiefly  in  Venice  or  Padua, 
engaging  in  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  appearing  under  his  true  name  as 
an'author.  In  1525  he  witlidrew  to  Ageu,  either  from  some  advantageous  offer,  or  with. 
a  view  to  promote  his  fortune,  and  there  fixed  his  abode.  He  became  physician  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  in  that  capacity  sought  in  marriage  Andietta  de  Roques- 
Lobejac,  a  young  lady  only  16  years  of  age,  and  of  noble  and  rich  parentage.  An  obsta- 
cle was  thrown  in  tlie  way  of  this  alliance;  and  probably  with  the  purpose  of  improving 
his  po.«ition,  and  lessening  the  disparity  in  station  between  himself  and  the  object  of  his 
affections,  he  procured,  in  1528,  letters' of  naturalization  as  a  French  subject,  under  the 
name  of  Jules-Cesar  de  Lescalle  de  Bordonis.  This  was  probably  the  occasion  when  he 
added  Caesar  to  his  baptismal  name  of  Julius.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1529,  and  was 
both  happy  and  fruitful.  He  died  in  1558  leaving  behind  him  a  mass  of  publications  on 
various  subjects,  and  a  reputation  for  extent  and  depth  of  learning,  which,  considering 
the  ripe  age  at  which  he  made  the  majority  of  his  acquirements,  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  his  vigorous  understanding  and  extraordinary  memory.  As  a  thinker,  he  was  more 
independent  than  sound;  and  as  a  man,  was  of  violently  irritable  temper  and  excessive 
vanitj-.  His  best  known  publications  are — Commentani  in  Hippocrati-i  Lihrum  de  Imoni- 
Tim  (Commentaries  on  the  Hippocratic  Treatise  on  Dreams);  De  Causis  Linf/uce  Lntmce 
Lihn  XVIII.,  celebrated  as  the  first  considerable  work  written  in  the  Latin  language  in 
modern  times,  and  not  without  value  even  yet;  his  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  His- 
tory of  Animals;  his  Evercitntionum  Exotericarum  liber  qnintuK  decimus  de  Subtiluatti  ad 
Mieronym.  Cardanum;  his  seven  books  of  PQetics  (also  in  Latin,  and  on  the  whole  his 
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best  work);  his  Cnmmcntnriex  on  Aristotle  atid  TJicopTii'astvn;  his  two  orations  against 
Erasmus;  his  Laliii  pooms,  etc. 

SCALIGER,  JosF.i'ir  Justus,  the  tenth  son  of  J.  C.  Scaliirer  and  Andietta  de  Roques- 
Lolu'jae,  anil  niucli  his  father's  superior  in  learning,  was  born  in  1540  at  Agen,  whence, 
at  the  age  of  11.  lie  was  sent,  along  with  two  of  his  brothers,  to  the  college  of  Bordeaux, 
where  for  three  years  he  studied  Latiti.  A  pestilence  breaking  out  in  (lie  town,  he  was 
recalled  by  his  fatiicr.  who  supplemented  the  scanty  knowledire  which  his  son  brought 
home  with  him  by  making  him  write  a  I.atiri  declamalioiicvery  day  ujxm  any  subject  he 
cliose.  Under  this  training  he  soon  attained  great  prolicicucy  as  a  l.atinisl";  and  in  his 
li)th  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  lie  studied  Greek  under  the 
fannns  Turnebus.  He  was  less  indebted,  however,  to  any  master  than  to  himself;  and 
finding  tiiat  his  jirogress  was  slow  under  his  great  preceptor,  lie  closeted  himself  alone 
with  llomer,  ami  in  ^1  days  read  him  tiirougli,  with  the  aid  of  a  Latin  tianslalion,  am\ 
committed  him  to  memory.  In  less  than  ioin-  months  he  had  mastered  all  the  Greek 
poets.  Next,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  the  most  of  the  modern  European  languages 
succumbed  in  i-apid  succession  to  his  iudustr}',  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  a.ssiduous 
in  his  composition  of  verses  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  About  this  time  he  boasted  that 
he  could  speak  13  languages,  ancient  and  modern;  and  such  was  his  ardor  in  stud}',  that 
he  allo\ved  him.self  only  a  few  hours'  sleep  at  night,  and  would  frequently  pass  whole 
days  without  rising  from  his  books  even  for  meals.  His  proficiency  in  literature, 
especially  in  the  history,  thronology,  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  .-iecured  him, 
in  1.5N;3,  an  honorable  engagement  from  Louis  de  la  Roche  Pozay,  tit  that  time  French 
ambassador  at  the  pontifical  court.  The  year  before,  however,  he  had  become  a  Protes- 
tant, which  rendered  it  diflicult  for  him  to  retain  an  appointment  in  France.  Except 
that  he  traveled  a  good  deal,  at  the  generous  instance  of  his  jjiitron,  and  visited  the  chief 
nnivcrsities  of  France  and  Germany,  and  even  f(mnd  his  waj'  to  Scotland,  wc  know 
little  of  his  life  between  1.56o  and  1593.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  traveled  in  Italy,  and 
to  have  gone  as  far  as  Naples.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  the  year  last  named  he 
complied  with  an  invitation  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  went  to  fill  the  chair  of  litera- 
ture, vacated  by  Lijisius  in  Leyden  universit}^  where  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days. 
His  labor  now  consisted  chiefly  in  interpreting  and  illustrating  the  classical  authors. 
He  died  of  dropsy  on  Jan.  21,  1609,  and  was  never  married.  We  have  said  that  he  far 
excelled  his  father  in  learning;  but  it  should  be  added  that  he  was  not  a  whit  less  irrita- 
ble, arrogant,  or  vain;  that  he  fully  shared  the  paternal  pride  of  pedigree,  spurious  as 
he  probably  knew  his  own  to  be;  and  that  he  endeavored  to  support  his  lather's  genea- 
logical fictions  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Dousa  on  the  splendor  of  the  Scaliger  family. 
His  writings  abound  with  expressions  of  hatred  and  contempt  toward  his  opponents,  and 
lie  has  enriched  the  vocabulary  of  learned  abuse  to  an  extent  well-nigii  proverbial.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  of  immense  vigor  of  understanding,  and  must  be  credited  with 
having  been  the  first  to  lay  down  in  his  treatise  De  Emendatione  Tcmparum  (Paris,  1588) 
a  complete  system  of  chronology  formed  upon  fixed  principles.  It  was  this  most  learned 
achievement,  and  his  invention  of  the  Julian  period,  that  secured  for  him  the  title  of  the 
father  of  chronological  science.  It  was  subjected  to  much  emendatory  criticism  by 
ctm.sors  like  Petavius,  and  also  by  lumsclf,  its  errors  having  been  partly  corrected  by 
him  in  his  later  work,  the  Thesaurus  Te7npoi-u7n,  compkciens  Eusebii  PampliUi  Chronicon 
cvvi  Ixar/oriicis  Clironohnjicr,  Cnnonihus  (Amst.  1658,  2  vols.  fob).  Among  the  classical 
authors  whom  he  criticised  and  annotated  are  Theocritus,  Seneca  (the  tragedies),  Varro, 
Ausonius,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Manilius,  and  Festus.  His  other  works  are 
De  Triljns  Sccti^  Judcporum;  Dumcrtdtions  on  Subjects  of  Antiquity;  Pocmata;  Epistola;  a- 
translation  into  Latin  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  proverbs,  etc.  He  numbered  among 
his  friends  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of  the  time,  such  as  Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Grotius,. 
Heinsius,  the  Dupuys,  Saimiaise,  Vossius,  Velser,  P.  Pithou;  and  interesting  notices  of 
him  are  preserved  in  such  works  as  the  Iluetiana,  and  above  all,  in  the  two  voln.  of 
Scaligernna,  which  embody  his  conversations,  and  which  w^ere  collected  and  published 
after  his  death. 

SCALLOP,  more  commonly  escalop  (q.v.),  in  heraldy,  a  species  of  shell.  It  has  been 
considered  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim,  and  a  symbol  of  the  apostle  St.  James  tjje  greater, 
who  is  usually  represented  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim. 

SCALLOP-SHELL.     See  Pecten. 

SCALP,  TuE,  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  the  outer  covering  of  the  skull  or 
bniin-case.  Except  iu  the  fact,  that  hair  in  both  sexes  grows  more  luxuriantly  on  the 
.scalp  than  elsewhere,  the  skin  of  the  scalp  differs  so  slightly  from  ordinary  skin  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  on  this  point.  But  besides  the  skin',  the  scalp  is 
composed  of  the  expsmded  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontal  muscle,  and  of  intermediate 
cellular  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  Injuries  of  the  scalp,  however  slight,  must  be 
watched  with  .great  caution,  "  for  they  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas,  or  by  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  under  the  occipilo-frontal  muscle,  or  within  the  cranium,  or  by 
suppuration  of  the  veins  of  the  cranial  bones,  and  general  pyrcmia  that  may  easih'  prove 
fatal." — Druitt's  Surgeon' sVade  Meeum,  8th  edition7  p.  332.  In  the  treatment  of  a  wound 
of  this  region,  no  part  of  the  scalp,  however  injured  it  may  be,  should  be  cut  or  torn 
away;  and,  if  possible,  the  use  of  stitches  should  be  avoided,  as  plasters  and  bandages 
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will  generally  sufiBcc  to  keep  the  separated  parts  in  apposition.  The  chance  of  suppura- 
tion may  be  prevented  by  coagiihitiug  the  bloud  externally,  by  dressing  the  wound  with 
lint,  saturated  with  friais'  balsam  {tmctura  benzoin,  coi/tp.),  so  as  to  seal  up  the 
injured  part  from  the  access  of  air.  The  patient  should  be  coiiiiued  to  the  house  (and  in 
severe  cases  to  bed),  should  be  moderately  purged,  and  fed  upon  uon-stimulaling,  but 
not  too  low  diet. 

Burns  of  the  scalp  are  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  erysipelas  and  diffuse  inflam- 
mation, but  the  l^rain  is  comparatively  .seldom  affected  in  these  cases. 

Tumors  of  the  scalp  are  not  uncommon,  the  most  frequent  being  the  cutaneous  cysts 
popularly  knowns  as  wens  (q.v.),  and  vascular  tumors. 

SCAMANDER,  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  in  the  Troad  (see  Troy),  which,  according 
to  Hunier,  was  also  called  Xanthus  (Gr.  yellow)  by  the  gods,  and  as  a  divinity  took  aa 
important  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  its  destructive  floods  doing  serious  injury  to  one 
party,  and  thus  materially  assisting  the  other.  The  Scamander  rose  iti  mount  Ida  (q.v.), 
and,  flowing  w.  and  n.w.,  discharged  itself  into  the  Hellespont,  after  being  joined  by  the 
Siniois,  about  2  m.  from  its  mouth:  the  two  rivers,  however,  since  the  1st  c.  a.d., 
have  had  separate  courses.  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  what  modern  river 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Scamander;  Mr.  C.  Maclaren,  however,  in  his  Plains  of  Iroy, 
has  clearly  identified  it  with  tlie  Mendere. 

SCAMIL'LTJS,  a  small  plinth  below  the  bases  of  Ionic,  Corinthian^  and  other  columns. 

SCAMMONY  is  a  gura-resii>  of  an  ashy-gray  colo?,  and  rough  e.Kternally,  and  having 
a  resinous,  spliulering  fracture.  Few  drugs  are  so  uniformly  adulterated  as  scammony, 
which,  when  pure,  contains  from  81  to  83  per  cent  of  resin  (which  is  the  active  purgative 
ingredient)',  6  or  8  of  gum,  with  a  little  starch,  sand,  fiber,  and  water.  The  ordinary 
aduheratious  are  chalk,  flour,  guaiacum,  resin,  and  gum  tragacauth. 

Scammony,  when  pure,  is  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  cathartic  of  the  drastic  kind, 
well  adapted  tor  cases  of  habitual  constipation,  and  as  an  active  purgative  for  children. 
The  resin  of  scammonv,  which  is  extracted  from  the  crude  drug  by  rectified  spirit, 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  always  of  a  nearly  uniform  strength,  and  of  being 
almost  tasteless.  The  tscammony  mixture,  composed  of  four  grains  of  resin  of  scammony, 
triturated  with  two  ounces  of  milk,  until  a  uniform  emulsion  is  obtained,  forms  an 
admirable  purgative  for  \ouug  children  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  or  more.  According 
to  Christison,  '•  between  7  and  14  grains  of  resin,  in  the  form  of  this  emulsion,  constitute 
a  safe  and  effectual  purgative"  for  adults.  Another  popular  form  for  the  administration  of 
scammony  is  the  compound  poipclcr  of  scammony,  composed  of  scammony,  jalap,  and 
ginger,  the  dose  for  a  child  being  from  3  to  5  grains,  and  for  an  adult  from  6  to  12  grains. 
Scammony  is  frequently  given  surreptitiously  in  the  form  of  biscuit  to  children  troubled 
with  thread  worms. 

The  plant  which  produces  this  valuable  drug  is  convolmdus  scammonia  (see  Convol- 
vulus), a  native  of  the  Levant.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  thick  fleshy  tapering  root.  3  to  4 
ft.  long,  and  3  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  which  sends  up  several  sm(K)th  slender  twining  stems, 
with  arrow-head  shaped  leaves  on  long  stalks.  The  root  is  full  of  an  acrid  milky  juice, 
which  indeed  pervades  the  whole  plant.  The  scammony  plant  is  not  cultivated,  but  the 
drug  is  collected  from  it  where  it  grows  wild.  The  ordinarj^  mode  of  collecting  scam- 
mony is  by  laying  bare  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  making  incisions,  and  placing  shells 
or  small  vessels  to  receive  the  juice  as  it  flows,  which  soon  dries  and  hardens  in  tlie  air. 

The  name  French  or  Monpelier  scammony  is  given  to  a  substance  which  is  prepared 
in  the  s.  of  France,  chiefl\^  from  the  juice  of  cynanclium  monspcliaciim,  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  asclepiacex.     It  is  a  violent  purgative. 

SCANDALTJM  MAGNA'TTJM.  This  offense  was  committed  in  speaking  words  in 
derogation  of  a  peer,  judge,  or  great  officer  of  the  realm,  and  a  special  action  was 
brought  for  such  words,  the  punishment  being  damagei^  and  imjirisonment.  But  now 
this  proceeding,  though  not  expressly  abolished,  is  superseded  by  the  ample  remedies  of 
criminal  information  (q.v.),  indictment,  or  action.  A  somewhat  similar  offense  in  Scot- 
land is  called  leasing-making  (q.v.). 

SCANDESBEG  (proper]}^  i;'(A'a«der-Sp(7,  "the  prince  Alexander,"  the  name  given  him 
by  the  Turks),  the  famous  patriot  chief  of  Epirus,  was  b.  in  that  country  in  i414.  His 
real  name  was  George  Castriota,  and  his  father.  John  Castriota,  was  one  of  the  great 
lords  of  Epirus,  his  mother,  Voisava,  being  a  Servian  princess.  In  1423,  he  was  given  as 
one  of  the  hostages  for  the  obedience  of  the  Albanian  chiefs,  and  his  physical  beautj' 
and  intelligence  so  pleased  Amurath  II.,  that  he  was  lodged  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
subsequently  circumcised  and  brought  np  in  Islamism,  being  also  put  under  the  tuition 
of  skillful  masters  in  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  Slave,  and  Italian  languages.  In  1433,  he 
greatly  distinguished  liimself  in  Asia  as  a  Turkish  pasha  (of  one  tail);  butlieing  offended 
at  the  confiscation  of  his  paternal  domains,  and  being  solicited  by  sotne  Epirote  friends 
to  return  to  his  native  country  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  its  independence,  he  watched 
an  opportunitj'  of  withdrawing  from  the  Turkish  army.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
the  generous  and  unsuspicious  sultan,  who  had  caused  him  to  be  brought  up  as  if  he  had 
been  his  own  son,  gave  him  the  command  of  a  large  divisio'i  of  the  army  which  was 
destined  to  act  against  the  Hungarian  invaders.  Scanderbeg,  having  concerted  his  plans 
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with  300  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Turkish  army,  deserted  during  the  confusion 
ol'  the  lirsl  batik;  (144;j),  and  having  previously  conipellud  Amuralh's  secretary  (whom  he 
al'terward  murdered  to  avoid  detection)  lo  prepare  an  order  investing  idm  willi  the  gov- 
ernment of  Oroia  (now  Ak-/iisMr),  the  capital  of  Epirus,  lie  and  his  eonipaui(jus  tied 
tiiither  with  all  i)oasible  speed.  The  unsuspecting  governor  at  once  resigned  the  town 
into  his  hands,  and  was  massacred  along  with  tli(!  garrison.  At  the  news  of  Scanderheg'a 
Bwccess.  the  whole  country  rose  in  iiisuriectioii,  and  in  oO  <lay.s  he  had  driven  every  Turk, 
e.\(;ei)t  the  garrison  of  Sfellgrad,  out  of  tlie  country.  In  onler  to  strengthen  hiniself  in 
his  new  position,  he  invited  a  numlier  of  the  neighljoriiig  princes  and  Albanian  chiefs  to 
a  conference,  at  which  it  was  unanimousiy  agreed  to  make  no  terms  with  the  Turks, 
and  to  obey  tScanderbeg  implicitly  as  their  le;uler.  Scanderbeg  then  raised  an  ai'my  of 
15,000  meii,  with  which  he  completely  scattered  (1444)  the  40,000  Turks  whom  the 
indignant  sullan  had  sent  against  him,  killing  an  immense  number  of  them,  and  taking 
a  few  prisoners.  Three  other  Turkish  armies  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  "animus" 
with  which  the  contest  was  carried  on  may  be  imagined,  when  we  consider  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  last  (144S)of  these  three  battles  amounted  to  .serew^?/- 
two.  Amurath  himself  in  1440  look  the  lield,  and  stormed  many  of  the  principal 
fortresses,  but  being  then  ill  of  his  fatal  malady,  he  retired  from  before  Croia,  to  die  at 
Adrianople  (1450).  Scaiiderbeg's  splendid  successes  brought  in  congratulations  from  the 
pope  ami  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  and  Aragon,  but  many  of  the  Epirote  chiefs  were 
becoming  wearied  of  the  continual  strife,  and  fell  off  from  him,  some  of  thcnn  even  join- 
ing the  Turks.  Scanderbeg's  career  was  now,  in  consequence,  of  a  more  chec'kered 
character,  bi:t  in  spite  of  occasionaf  defeats,  he  stoutly  refu.'^ed  all  the  liberal  and  fair 
proposals  of  the  sult,an,  Mohammed  II.,  who  had  a  profound  admiration  for  him,  and 
Eheltercd  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  carried  on  an  unceasing  warfare. 
At  last  an  armetl  convention  was  agreed  to  in  1461,  and  Scanderbeg  proliied  by  tlus 
leisure  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Aragon  (both  of  whom  had  sup- 
plied him  with  material  assistance  during  his  greatest  need),  and  crossing  over  to  Italy, 
he  routed  the  partisans  of  Anjou,  and  restored  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  latter  of  his 
benefactors,  returning  home  laden  witli  honors  and  benedictions.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  pope,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  raise  the  other  Christian  princes  of  Europe  against 
the  Turks,  Scanderbeg  broke  the  armed  truce  in  1464,  and  repeatedly  defeated  the  Turks; 
but  Mohammed  becoming  furious  at  these  unprovoked  aggressions,  cquiiiped  two  mighty 
armies,  the  tirst  of  which  invested  (Jroia,  the  .second,  under  his  own  leadership,  advanced 
more  leisurely.  The  first  army  was,  after  a  desperate  contest,  defeated  by  Scanderbeg 
in  1466;  but  the  restless  and  iiidoinita1)le  chief,  worn  out  with  the  incessant  toil  of  24 
years,  died  at  Alisso,  Jan.  17,  1467.  The  war  continued  to  rage  some  time  longer,  but 
tlie  great  mainstay  of  the  country  was  now  wanting,  and  before  the  end  of  14T8,  the 
Turkish  standard  floated  undisturbed  over  Epirus.  Barlesio,  a  fellow-countryman  of 
Scanderbeg,  who  has  written  his  biogra]ihy  (/A;  Vita  et  Moi-U)Wi  nc  rebun  qckIih  Geo.  Uns- 
tnoti,  Rome,  1537),  remarks  his  sobriety,  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  the  strictness 
of  his  religious  belief.     He  had  vanquished  the  Turks  in  23  pitched  battles. 

SCANDINAVIA,  a  large  peninsula  in  the  n.  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
Arctic  ocean;  on  the  w.  Ity  the  Atlantic,  North  Sea,  Skager  Rack,  Cattegat.  and  Sound; 
and  on  the  s.  and  e.  by  the  Baltic  sea.  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected on  the  n.e.  by  an  isthmus  335  m.  wide.  This  peninsula  comprises  the  two  king- 
doms, Norway  (q.v.)  and  Sweden  (q.v.);  is  1240  m.  long,  from  230  to  460  m.  broad, 
area  300,000  sq.  ra.  The  ridge  of  mountains  which  traverses  the  peninsula  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  lengih  gives  character  to  the  whole  conformation.  Tlie  western  division  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  covered  with  mountains;  the  eastern  half,  Sweden,  con- 
sists principally  of  low-lying  country.  The  mountains  of  Scandinavia  extend  from 
AVaranger  Fiord,  in  the  extreme  n.e.,  to  the  i)romontory  of  the  Naze,  in  tlie  extreme  s.w.. 
■with  an  average  breadth  of  180  miles.  They  consi.st  principally  of  gneiss  and  mioareou'*. 
schist,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  of  porphyry,  syenite,  granite,  and  chalk;  salt  is  not  found  ; 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  abound.  The  Scandinavian  mountains,  though  forming  in 
reality  one  great  range,  an;  considered  as  forming  four  sections — the  Lapland  mountains, 
in  the  n.,  from  1000  to  3,060  ft.  high;  the  Kjolen  mountains,  from  1500  to3.575  I't.liiLdi; 
the  Dovre  Fj(!lde,  from  2,500  to  3.600  ft.  high;  and  lastly,  the  Southern  Fjelde,  4,000 
to  5,150  ft.  high.  Though  of  inconsiderable  height,  yet  the  numerous  glaciers  and  snow- 
fields  of  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  impart  to  this  range  almost  an  Alpine  chnrMCter. 
The  climate  of  Scandinavia  is  much  milder  on  the  w.  than  on  the  e.  side,  a  fact  Us  be 
ascribed  probably  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream.  The  character  of  the  country  its 
physical  features,  industries,  etc.,  are  given  under  the  articles  Norway  and  Swi'.Di  IT. 

The  ancient  ScancUa.  or  Scandinavia,  included  northern  Denmark,  as  well  as  the 
peninsula  that  still  retains  the  name.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  unaware  that 
the  peninsula  was  attached  to  I'^inland  on  the  n.  considered  Scandinavia  as  an  island. 

SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATUEE.  The  language  which  was  spoken 
during  the  lieath"n  ages  in  all  the  northern  or  Scandinavian  lands,  and  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  trailitionary  belief,  Ii-kI  been  introduced  by  Odin  and  his  <om)ianions.  when  the 
Gothic  trilies  supplanted  the  more  ancient  racesof  the  Finnsand  Lapi)S,  is  alway.s  referred 
to  by  the  oldest  authorities  either  as   iha  DOnsk  tunga,  "Danish  tongue,"  or  as  the 
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Norrmna.  "Norse."  "We  never  hear  of  tlie  "Swedish"  or  "Gothic  tongue,"  and 
although  different  dialects  no  doubt  existed,  irom  an  early  period,  among  the  Seandi- 
naviau  people,  it  is  certain  that  subsiamially  the  same  'language  was  spoken  by  llie 
Northmen  generally  till  tlie  lltii  cenluiy.  According  to  recent  inquiries,  the  race  of 
the  Northmen,  before  their  settlement  in  Sweden  and  Nor\va\%  was  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  western  branch,  the  former  of  whicli  is  suppo.sed  to' have  u.sed  the  old  lan- 
guage of  Norway  and  Iceland,  and  the  latter  the  Swedish  and  Danish  dialects.  Tliese 
two  divisions  of  the  race  had  entered  Scandinavia  by  different  routes,  the  eastern  having 
passed  along  the  gulf  of  Botlmia,  tlirougli  the  counuy  of  tlie  Finns  and  Lapps,  while  the 
western  branch  had  crossed  from  Russia  to  the  Aland  islands,  and  spread  from  thence 
soulhward  and  westward;  and  it  seems  natural  to  infer  that  in  their  respective  lines  of 
migration  they  may  have  incorporated  into  tlieir  own  speecli  some  of  the  special  character- 
istics tliat  belonged  to  the  language  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Lut 
the  dilfereuces  thus  introduced  coi:ld  not  have  been  important,  for  we  find  the  same  lan- 
guage employed  in  the  several  most  ancient  laws  of  the  different  people  of  Scandinavia, 
while  the  two  Eddas{q.v.) — thi;  oldest  monuments  of  Scandinavian  speech — wliichwere 
compiled  in  Iceland,  whither  the  Northmen  had  carried  their  lai.gnage  on  their  settlement 
in  the  island  in  tljc  9th  c,  give  evidence  of  an  almost  complete  identity  of  local  and 
personal  names.  This  unity  of  language  is  further  proved  by  the  agreement  which  is 
found  to  exist  in  all  runic  inscriptions,  from  Llleswick  to  the  nortliern  parts  of  Sweden, 
and  from  Zealand  to  the  western  shores  of  Iceland.  All  monuments  of  this  old  North- 
ern tongue  would,  however,  have  been  lost  to  us.  had  not  the  Norrtena  or  Norwegian 
form  of  it  been  carefully  preserved  and  cultivated  in  Iceland  through  the  short  songs 
(hljod  or  quidu)  rel  tling  to  the  de(  ds  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  north,  whicli  had  existed 
as  early  probably  as  theTlh  c,  and  had  i)a.ssed  with  the  religion  and  usages  of  Ncjrway  to 
the  new  colony.  After  the  introduction  of  Cliristianity  into  Iceland  iii  the  year  1000, 
schools  were  founded  tliere,  classic  literature  was  cultivated,  and  Roman  characters  were 
adopted  for  the  writing  of  the  national  tongue,  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the  zeal  with 
which  the  national  laws  and  poems  were  collected  and  studied  by  native  scholars.  This 
literary  activity  continued  unabated  till  tlic  13th  c,  when  the  republic  of  Iceland,  after 
liaviug  long  been  distracted  by  the  dissensions  of  the  rival  aristocratic  families  of  the 
island,  was  conquered  by  Hakon  VI..  king  of  Norway.  Since  lo80,  Iceland  has  fornud 
part  of  the  Danish  dominions,  and  although  since  that  period  the  colonists  have  paitly 
succumbed  to  ihe  cramiting  influences  of  the  subordinate  and  dependent  conditions  iii 
which  they  have  been  placed;  the  distance  from  the  mother-country,  and  the  tenacity 
Avith  which  the  people  cling  to  all  memorials  of  their  former  history,  have  enabled  them 
.  to  preserve  tlieir  language  .so  unchanged,  that  the  Icelander  of  the  present  day  can  read 
the  sagas  of  a  thousand  years  since,  and  still  writes  in  the  s^'me  phraseology  that  his 
forefathers  used  ages  ago.  But  wliile  the  old  Scandinavian  tongue  was  thus  preserved 
in  the  far-distant  colony,  it  had  unde. gone  great  changes  in  Norway;  and  when,  by  the 
union  of  Cnlmar  in  1380,  the  latter  country  was  united  to  Denmark,  the  Danisli  f(jrm  of 
speech,  that  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  chutiging  under  the  modifying  influences  due  to 
to  the  intrdnction  of  Latin  and  to  contact  with  other  nations,  supplanted  the  Noiwegiaa 
language,  which  thenceforth  being  banished  from  the  pulpit,  the  law  Coints,  and  from 
literature,  split  up  in'o  numerous  dialects  peculiar  to  special  valleys  and  fijords,  but 
unknoTvn  in  the  larger  towns. 

When  we  come  To  examine  the  Icelandic  or  ancient  Scandinavian,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  its  sister  Teutonic  languages,  and  like  them  betraj^s  its  eastern  origin,  we  find 
that  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  several  important  points.  It  has  this  striking  peculiarity, 
that  the  definite  article,  instead  of  coining  before  the  noun,  is  appended  as  a  termination 
to  the  end  of  the  word.  The  adjective,  moreover,  which  in  its  indefinite  form  is  subject 
to  inflections,  for  all  genders  and  cases,  undergoes,  when  in  its  definite  form,  fewer  and 
Blighter  clianges.  Again,  while  in  the  German  tongues  •the  verb  in  the  infinitive  ends  in 
a  consoii;mt,  in  the  old  Scandinavian  it  invariably  terminates  in  a  vowel.  The  old  Scan- 
dincivian  language  has  a  j)as^ive  form  of  tiie  verb  unknown  to  its  Gothic  sister  tongues; 
and  while  in  German  the  third  person  of  the  present  tense  differs  from  the  second  person, 
such  is  n.)t  the  case  in  Old  Northern.  In  the  latter,  the  vowel  sounds  are  greatly  modi- 
fied by  a  very  perfect  system  of  combinations,  indicated  by  dots  or  accents;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  consonants  of  the  Gothic  languages,  it  has  an  aspirated  d  and  t.  It  possesses, 
moreover,  a  flexibility  and  richness  of  construction,  which  admit  of  favorable  compaii- 
Eon  with  those  of  the  ancient  classical  lanunages.  while  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
comprehensiveness  of  its  words,  and  its  consequent  independence  of  foreign  derivates, 
it  presents  a  character  of  regularity  and  unity  which  is  wanting  to  the  other  Germanic 
languages.  Its  mode  of  construction  is  simple  in  pro.se,  and  in  the  earlier  forms  of 
poetry,  altliough  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  skalds  (q.v.)  it  degenerated  into  a  state  of 
artificial  complexity.  The  chief  feature  of  the  metrical  system  employed  in  Old  North 
ern  poetry  was  allheration  (q.v.).  The  alliterative  method  was  continued  after  the 
introduction  of  terminal  rhyme,  but  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  lay  gave  v;ny  in  the 
10th  c.  to  the  most  artificial  complexity  of  versification  in  the  meters  invented  by  the 
skalds.  Besides  these  skaldic  measures,  of  which  106  are  enumerated  in  the  ILittnlyldi, 
or  Key  of  Meters,  drawn  up  in  the  13;h  c.  liy  the  Icelander,  SnorriStinlesson  (q.v.),  the 
Bkalds  were  required  to  know  the  Keniiiri.gar,  or   poetic  synonyms,   of  which  there 
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were  ;ui  enorimnis  munbor;  some  words,  as  Odin,  island,  ete.,  having  upward  of  100. 
The  Hi.iiii  feature  of  the  sy.steui  was  tliat  nothing  uuisl  be  ealied  by  its  right  name:  thus 
a  ship  was  a  beast  of  the  sea.  a  serpent  of  tlie  waters,  a  dragon  of  the  o(x;au,  ete. ;  a 
woman  was  a  graeeful  tree,  a  fair  j)eari,  ete. ;  a  wife  was  a  husband's  Rune  (q.  v.),  or  kiS 
conii.lcnlial  and  intimate  friend,  etc. 

The  fragments  of  old  uortlieru  poetry  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Eddas  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  liie  8tli  c,  or  even  i)erhaps  to  the  Ttli  e. ;  and  consist  of  short  songs 
{h'jod  or  quidii).  wlueh  are  either  mystic,  didactic,  mythic,  or  mytlio-liistoric  in  llieir 
character.  See  Edd.^.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  llie.se  compositions,  and  several  of 
the  poems  which  celebrate  the  adventures  of  the  gods,  giants,  and  elves,  were  composed 
l)rior  to  the  immigration  into  Scandinavia  of  Oiliii  and  his  follo\vei"s;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  local  coloring  of  others  siillicieiuly  prove  their  norlheiu  origin.  In  addition 
to  tlie  subjects  belonging  ti^  tlieOdinic  mytliology,  we  have  in  the  my tho-historic  lays, 
known  as  the  songs  of  the  famous  Smilli  V51undr,  or  ihaVolundar-qiUda,  a  cyclus  of 
heroic  poems  similar  to  the  old  German  epic  iha  Nibduiir/enlied  (q.  v.);  but  much  moi'e 
ancient  in  form  than  that  in  which  the  latter  has  reached  us.  In  the  9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies the  ancient  epic  and  tlie  simple  song.s  of  the  older  poets  gave  place  to  the  artificial 
poetry  of  the  skalds,  which,  from  its  earliest  devel()])ment,  manifested  a  realistic  tendency, 
and  made  the  real  adventures  of  living  men  the  subject  of  their  compo.siiions.  Many  of 
these  compositions,  as  the  PJiriksmtil,  or  the  Death  and  Apotheosis  of  King  Eric  Bloodaxe, 
who  died  in  07>i;  the  Ilnkonar  mal,  or  Fall  of  llakon  the  Good;  and  several  poems  by  the 
famous  Icelandic  skald  Egill  Skalagrinison,  while  they  afford  valuable  materials  for  the 
early  history  of  the  north,  are  among  the  latest  of  theskaldic  prodnclions  that  preceded 
the  more  degenerate  periods  of  the  art.  To  the  11th  and  l'3tli  centuries  belong  tlie  poems 
known  as  Grongaldr  and  Solar-ljod,  which  were  compased  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
compositions,  and  consist  of  moral  antl  didactic  maxims,  the  former  conceived  from  an 
assumed  heathen,  and  the  latter  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  In  the  13th  c.  the 
skaldic  art  thoroughly  declined,  and  gave  place,  in  Iceland,  to  a  puerile  literature,  based 
upon  biblical  stories  and  saints'  legends.  In  Scandinavia  proper,  a  more  modern  form 
of  national  literature  was  in  the  meanwhile  being  gradually  developed  by  means  of  oral 
transmission,  whence  arose  the  folk-lore  and  popular  songs  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
the  noble  Danish  ballads  known  as  the  Kbrnpe  omi\  whose  composition  in  the  old 
northern  or  I(;elandic  tongue  may  probaljly  be  referred  to  the  14th  century.  The  ep.rbest 
Icelan  lie  prose  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c, "when  xVri  •' hinns  Erode,"  or 
the  wise,  composed  a  history  of  his  native  island  and  its  population  in  the  laleiiiiiiga-bok 
and  Laadndma-bok,  the  latter  of  which  was  continued  by  others.  He  was  the  first 
northern  writer  who  attempted  to  assign  fixed  dates  to  events  by  reference  to  a  definito 
chronology,  and  his  work  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  historical  composition  vvrillen  in 
tiie  old  Danish  or  Norse,  as  it  still  realain^  in  the  living  language  of  Iceland.  Thcsj 
works,  which  have  since  peri.shed,  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  annals  of 
the  early  kings  of  Norway,  compiled  a  century  later  by  Snorri  Sturlesson  under  the  title 
of  the  lleim^kriiigla.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  literature  of  Iceland  was  enriched 
with  numerous,  national  and  otli';r  sagas,  the  materials  of  which  were  drawn  from 
flkaldic  songs,  folk-lore,  local  traditions,  and  family  histories;  and  in  its  later  stages  of 
development  included  among  its  subjects  the  mythic  cycle  of  Arthur  and  his  knights, 
Merlin,  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  etc.  The  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  island 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Icelanders  at  an  early  period;  and  in  1118  a  complete  code, 
known  as  the  Gragas,  which  had  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Norse  law,  was  submit- 
ted to  the  all  thing  or  popular  assembly,  and  a  few  years  later  the  canons  of  the  church, 
or  the  Krixtinrettr,  were  settled  and  reduced  to  writing.  A  collection  of  those  enact- 
ments in  the  ancient  and  subsequent  codes,  which  are  still  in  force  in  Iceland,  has  been 
made  by  Stephenson  and  Sigurdsson  (Copen.  1853),  under  the  title  of  LiH/asafn  hunda 
Iddiidi;  while  the  ancient  Norse  laws,  beginning  witli  the  Gulat/unrjs-log  i\n(}  the  Ilir/i- 
«A;;vx  of  Ilakon  the  good,  which  date  from  the  lOlh  c,  have  been  ably  and  critically 
edited  in  Norway  under  the  title  of  Norgea  gamle.  Lore  (Christ.  184(5-49).  The  study  of 
tilt;  old  nortlun'ii  language  and  literature,  which  was  successfully  inaugurated  by  the 
native  scholars  of  Iceland  in  the  17tli  c,  was  soon  prosecuted  with  equally  happy 
results  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  within  the  last  20  years  in  Norway,  whore  thesub- 
jcct  forms  a  necessary  iutroducticm  to  the  investigation  of  the  language  and  history  of 
the  country.  Copenhagen  has,  however,  in  recent  times,  been  tlie  principal  scat  of 
these  inquiries,  the  .successful  pro.secution  of  which  has  been  materially  facilitated  by 
tli(!  large  number  of  important  Icelandic  MSS.  contained  in  its  libraries,  and  by  the 
fouud.ition  of  the  Arne-Maguu.sscn  collection  in  1773;  and  tlu;  different  societies  espe- 
cially designed  to  promote  tin;  study  of  Icelandic  and  of  northern  antiquarian  m(mument9. 
Among  the  Icelandif;  and  Danish  scholars  who  have  gained  pre-eminent  distinction  in 
these  departments  of  research,  we  may  instance  Arne-Maginis.sen,  Torfteus,  Olav.'^^on, 
Finn  Magnussen,  Worm,  liesenius,  Hariliolin,  Thorlacius,  Miiller,  Kask,  liafn,  KeyseT, 
]^Iunch,  Unger,  Lange,  etc.  In  the  study  of  the  grammar  and  (•(!mpariitive  structure  of 
the  language,  which  excited  an  interest  as  early  as  the  13th  c,  as  is  i)roveil  by  the  gram- 
matical treatises  and  rules  of  prosody  incorporated  in  the  younger  Eddn,  no  one  has 
cvinc(;d  a  higher  order  of  scientific  a(Mimen  and  critical  learning  than  Kask  (q.v.),  who  in 
his  erudite  work  Oru  del  gamle  JVardinke  Sprogs  Oprindclst  (Kjopenh.  1818)  tlirew  u  flood 
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of  new  and  important  light  on  the  subject;  while  the  Itibors  of  Jalcob  Grimm,  Munch, 
and  otliers,  have  tciuled  materially  to  exhibit  the  affinities  between  the  old  northern  and 
the  Teutonic  languuges,  ami  to  assign  to  it  its  riglit  position  among  the  kindred  ludo- 
Qermanic  tongues. 

SCANDINAVIAN  MYTHOLOGY.  Our  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  mythology  is 
mainly  derived  from  the  collections  of  ancient  northern  sagas  known  as  the  Eddas  (q.v.), 
■which  constitute  the  Odinic  bible,  as  it  were,  of  heathen  Scandinavia.  The  value  and 
interest  attaching  to  these  records  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Northmen  are  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  closest  affinity,  if  not 
identity,  of  character  existed  between  their  religious  doctrines  and  practices  and  those 
of  the  "Germanic  nations  generally.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  anything  beyond  the  inci- 
dental notices  of  the  pagan  religion  of  Germany,  which  arc  contained  in  the  classic 
writers,  the  Eddaic  exposition  of  northern  niythology  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  every  nation  of  Teutonic  origin.  Owing  to  the  remote  silua- 
tion  of  the  Scandinavian  lands,  and  the  hold  which  the  Odin  religion  had  taken  of  the 
minds  of  the  Northmen — whose  natural  tendencies  inclined  more  to  the  pagan  merits  of 
valor,  courageous  endurance  of  hardships,  indomitable  resolution,  and  unflinching 
fidelity  in  hate  and  love,  than  to  the  Christian  virtues  of  submission,  meekness,  and  for- 
givene.-s  of  injuries — Christianity  took  root  slowly  and  insecurely  iu  those  lands,  and 
only  long  after  a  national  literature,  based  upon  the  superstitions  and  memorials  of  the 
ancient  faith,  had  been  firmly  established  among  the  people.  But  although  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  all  branches  of  the  great  ludo- Germanic  family  of  nations 
had  essentially  the  same  system  of  belief  and  worship,  and  venerated  the  same  deities, 
minor  differences  were  numerous.  Tlius,  for  instance,  while  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Goth- 
landers  worshiped  Odin  as  their  chief  god,  the  Swedes  generally  paid  supreme  honors  to 
Frey,  the  god  of  the  j'ear;  some  tribes  of  northern  Germany  regarded  lllodyn,  or  the 
earth,  as  their  principal  deity;  and  the  Norwegians  directed  their  worship  to  Odin's  son, 
Thor;  while  in  some  parts  of  Norway  even,  as  in  llalg()lan<i,  the  people  worshiped 
deities  not  honored  elsewhere  in  Scandinavia.  Thus  the  chief  objects  of  worship  in  the 
latter  district  were  Thorgerd.  Horgabrud,  and  Irpa,  the  daughters  of  Ilalogi,  or  high 
flame,  from  whom  the  name  of  the  country  was  derived,  and  who  was  probably  idemi- 
cal  with  Loki  (tirt-),  who,  after  having,  according  to  the  myth,  been  beneficent  In  the 
beginning  of  time  and  united  with  the  All-father,  fell  from  his  high  estate,  and,  like 
some  fallen  angel,  became  crafty,  evil,  and  destructive  as  a  desolating  flame.  Halgo- 
laud  appears  from  remains  discovered  there  to  have  been  a  special  seat  of  fire  or  suu 
worship,  which  seems  to  have  been  nearly  universal  at  one  period  of  the  world's  history. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  discussion  of  the  sources  from  whence  the  northern 
mythology  derived  some  of  the  numerous  complex  elements  which  entered  into  its  com- 
position, we  proceed  to  give  a  short  summary  of  its  cosmogony:  In  the  beginning  of 
time  a  world  existed  in  the  n.  called  Niflheim,  in  the  middle  of  wjiich  was  a  well, 
Hvergelmeer,  from  which  sprang  twelve  rivers.  In  the  s.  was  another  world,  ISIuspel- 
heim,  a  light,  warm,  radiant  world,  the  boundary  of  which  was  guarded  by  Surt  with  a 
flaming  sword.  Cold  and  heat  contended  together.  From  "tsifllieim  flowed  venomous, 
cold  streams  called  Elivnager,  which,  hardeniig  into  ice,  formed  one  icy  layer  upon  the 
other  within  the  aby.ss  of  abysses  that  faced  the  n..  and  was  known  as  the  Ginnunga-gap. 
From  the  s.  streamed  forth  "the  sparkling  heat  of  Muspelheim;  and  as  heat  met  cold,  the 
melting  ice-drops  became  instinct  with  life,  and  produced,  through  the  power  of  him 
who  had  sent  forth  heat,  a  human  being,  Ymir,  the  progenitor  of  the  frost-giants,  by 
whom  he  was  called  ffirgelmer,  or  chaos.  He  was  not  a  god,  but  evil,  both  he  and  all 
his  race.  As  yet  there  was  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  only  the 
abyss  Ginnunga-gap.  Ymir  drew  his  nourishment  fiom  the  four  milky  streams  wiiich 
flowed  from  the  udders  of  the  cow  Aedhuinla,  a  creature  formed  from  the  melting  frost. 
From  Ymir  there  came  forth  offspring  while  lie  slept — a  man  and  woman  growing  from 
under  his  left  arm,  and  sons  from  his  feet;  and  thus  was  generated  the  race  of  the  frost- 
giants,  or  Ilrimthursar,  among  whom  the  All-father  dwelt  in  the  beginning  of  time 
before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  Avere  created. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  cow  Acdhumla  licked  the  frost-covered  stones,  there  came 
forth  the  first  day  a  man's  hair,  the  second  day  a  head,  and  the  third  day  an  entire  man. 
This  man,  Buri,  or  the  producing,  had  a  son  Bor  (the  produced),  who  married  Beltsa,  one 
of  the  giant  race,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve. 

These  three  brothers,  who  were  gods,  slew  Ymir,  and  carrying  his  body  into  the  mid- 
dle of  Ginnunga-gap,  formed  from  it  the  earth  and  the  he;ivens.  Of  his  blood  they 
made  all  seas  and  waters,  taking  the  gore  that  flowed  from  his  bod}'  to  form  the  impass- 
able ocean  which  encircles  the  earth;  of  his  bones  they  made  the  mountains,  using  the 
broken  splinters  and  his  teeth  for  the  stones  and  pebbles;  of  his  skull  they  formed  the 
heavens,  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  which  stood  a  dwarf,  viz.,  Aus'tri  at  the  e., 
Vestri  at  the  w. ,  Northri  at  the  n.,  and  S'uthri  at  the  south.  Of  his  brains  they  formed 
the  heavy  clouds,  of  his  hair  plants  and  herbs  of  every  kind,  and  of  his  CN'ebrows  they 
made  a  wall  of  defense  against  the  giants  round  Midgard,  the  central  garden  or  dwelling- 
place  for  the  .sons  of  men.  Then  the  three  brothers  took  the  glowing  sparks  that  were 
thrown  out  of  the  world  Muspelheim,  and  casting  them  or?r  the  face  of  heaven,  raised 
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up  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  fiery  meteors,  nnd  appointed  to  each  its  place  and  allotted 
course;  and  tluis  arose  days,  montlis,  and  years. 

iSiglit  was  of  tl)e  nice  of  tlic  giants,  and  in  turn  married  three  husbands,  by  one  of 
wiioni  slie  liad  a  danglilcr,  Earlli.  and  by  anotliera  son,  Day,  wlio  was  blight  and  beau- 
titid  idvu  tlic  goils,  or  QHAv,  to  whoso  race  Ids  lather  Celling  belonged.  'Jo  this  mother 
and  son,  who  were  akiu  to  the  opposite  races  of  llie  fiostgiants  and  the  gods,  Alliader 
connnittcd  ciiariots  and  horses,  and  placed  tliem  in  heaven,  where  Night  rides  lirst 
through  her  twenty-four  hours'  course  round  the  earih  with  her  horse  Hrimlaxi,  from 
\viio.s(t  bit  fall  the  rime  drops  that  each  morning  b(-dew  the  face  of  the  e.irlh.  ('lose 
after  her  comes  her  fan-  sou  D'.iy,  with  his  iiorse  Bliinfaxi,  from  whose  shining  mane 
light  beams  over  heaven  aiul  eardi.  All  the  maidens  of  giant  race  were  not  dark  like 
!Nighl,  for  to  Munddfori  were  born  a  son  and  daughter  of  such  beauty  that  their  father 
gave  to  them  the  names  of  iMani  or  Moon,  and  8ol  or  Sun.  The  gods,  incensed  at  this 
presumption,  took  them  up  to  heaven,  and  ordained  that  tliey  should  du'ect  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  had  been  made  to  give  light  to  the  world,  and  thenceforth 
Sol  drove  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  which  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  Arvakur  (the  watch- 
ful) and  Alsvith  (the  rapid),  under  whose  shoulders  the  gods  iu  pity  placed  an  ice-cool 
breeze.  A  shield  named  Svalin  (the  cooling)  was  also  by  their  care  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  car  to  save  sea  and  land  from  being  set  on  tire.  Maui  directs  the  course  of  the 
moon,  and  he,  like  his  sister,  is  followed  by  a  wolf  that  seems  about  to  devour  him;  and 
in  the  end  of  time  this  animal,  which  is  of  giant  race,  will  with  his;  kindred  swallow  up 
the  moon,  darken  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  let  loose  the  howling  winds,  and  sate  him- 
self with  the  blood  of  all  dying  men. 

When  heaven  and  earth  were  thus  formed,  and  all  things  arranged  in  their  due  order, 
the  chief  gods  or  (Esir,  of  whom  there  were  12,  met  in  the  middle  of  their  city  Asgard, 
which  lay  on  the  plain  of  Ida.  'Jhese  gods  were  Odin,  or  All-father,  who  has  12 
names  iu  Asgard  besides  many  others  on  earth;  Thor,  Buldur,  Tyr,  Bragi,  Heimdal, 
Hod,  Vidar  and  Vali  his  sons,  and  Niord.  Frey,  Ull,  and  Forsetti.  Here  they  raised  for 
themselves  a  court  with  a  high  seat  for  AUfadei-;  a  lofty  hall  for  the  goddesses;  and-  a 
smithy,  in  which  they  worked  in  metal,  stone,  and  wood,  but  chiefly  in  gold,  of  wiiicb 
lireciuus  substance  ail  the  implements  which  they  used  were  made,  and  hence  this  period 
of  their  existence  was  known  as  the  golden  age. 

This  age  of  peaceful  labor  lasted  till  three  beautiful  but  evil  maidens  made  their 
■way  from  the  giants'  world,  Jotunheim,  to  Asgarti,  when  confusion  and  ill-will  arose 
in  tiie  world.  Then  the  gods,  taking  counstl,  determined  to  create  new  beings  to 
people  the  universe,  and  first  the^y  gave  human  bodies  and  understanding  to  the  dwarfs, 
wlu;  had  been  generated  like  maggots  within  the  dead  body  of  Ymir,  but  wdio  now 
tor)k  up  their  abodes  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  rocks  and  stones,  and  in  trees  and 
flowers.  Then  Odin,  with  two  companions,  Iltenir  and  Lodur,  went  forth  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  earth,  where,  finding  two  trees.  Ask  and  Embla,  created  a  man  and  a 
■woman  of  them,  Odin  giving  them  spirit  or  the  breath  of  life,  Upcmir  sense  and 
motion,  and  Lodiir  blood  and  a  fair  color,  with  sight,  speech,  and  hearing;  and  from 
this  pair,  whose  dwelling  was  in  Midgard,  the  human  race  has  sprung.  A  bridge  of 
three  colors.  Bifrost,  known  to  men  as  the  r.iinbow,  connects  Midgard  with  Asgard, 
and  over  this  the  gods  ride  daily  on  their  horses  to  the  sacred  fountain  of  Urd,  where 
they  sit  in  judgment.  This  fountain  lies  at  one  of  the  three  roots  of  the  ash,  Vgg- 
dra'sil,  whose  branches  s]iread  over  the  whole  world  and  tower  above  the  heavens. 
Under  one  of  these  roots  is  the  abode  of  jlel  (q.v.),  the  goddess  of  the  dead,  under 
anothci/,  that  of  the  frost-giants,  while  under  the  third  is  the  dwelling  of  human 
])eings.  Below  the  tree  lies  the  serpent  Nidhogg,  -who  is  constantly  gnawing  the  roots, 
and  striving  with  his  numerous  brood  of  lesser  serpents  to  undermine  Yggdrasil,  whoso 
branches  are  as  constantly  refreshed  by  water  from  the  well  of  Urd.  Avhich  is  poured 
over  them  by  the  Norns.  These  are  three  maidens  knov/n  as  Urd.  Yerdaiuli,  and 
Skulld  (or  Past,  Present,  and  Future),  who  dwell  in  a  fair  hall  below  the  ash-tree, 
where  they  grave  on  a  shield  the  destiny  which  they  determine  for  the  children  of  men. 

Besides  gods,  frost-giants,  dwarfs,  and  men,  there  were  other  beings,  as  the  Vanir, 
who  dwelt  in  tlie  world  vanaheim,  lying  between  the  abodes  of  the  gods  and  of  men, 
and  the  light  elves  and  dark  elves,  the  former  of  whom  were  friendly  to  mankind, 
and  of  great  beauty,  while  the  latter  were  of  evil,  demoniacal  natures,  and  blacker  than 
pitch. 

Now,  after  the  three  giant  maidens  came  to  Asaborg,  dissensions  soon  broke  out 
among  tliese  different  races,  and  Odin,  by  casting  a  spear  among  mankind,  created  war 
and  di.scord  in  the  world.  Then  his  maidens,  the  Valkyriur  (or  chooseni  of  the  doomed), 
surrounded  by  lightning.s,  rode  forth  with  bloody  corselets  nnd  radiant  spears,  to  choose 
on  every  battle  field  those  who  .should  fall,  ami  to  lead  them  into  Valhal,  where  the 
chosen  heroes,  known  as  einheriar,  daily  go  forth  to  fight  and  sla}^  one  another,  but 
returning  at  early  morn  souml  and  fresh,  recruit  themselves  for  the  next  night's  com- 
bats by  drinking  beer  with  the  gods  and  eating  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  hog.  Tt  is, 
however,  oidy  men  of  rank,  as  jar!s  (or  earls),  who  enter  Odin's  hall  after  death, 
for  the  base  born,  or  thralls,  belong  to  Odin's  powerful  son,  Thor  (q.v.),  who  rules  over 
Thrudheim,  and  drives  through  the  world  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  he-goats,  bearing  witli 
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hi:n  his  majic  hammer  Miohiir,  the  iron  gloves  ^Yhich  he  requires  to  grasp  the  haft,  and 
liis  belt  of  power. 

Among  the  gods  there  reigned  good-Avill  and  happiness  even  after  the  rest  of  the 
■world  hml  been  disturbed  by  war,  until  Loki,  or  the  impersonation  of  evil,  vpIio  in 
infancy  had  been  Odin's  foster-brother,  was  admitted  into  Asaborg  as  their  equal.  By 
bis  Ireachery  Baldur  (q.v.),  the  purest,  most  beautiful,  and  best  loved  of  Odin's  sons, 
wa.5  sl.iin.  The  gods,  ineleed,  luul  power  to  inflict  temporary  punishment  on  Loki,  and 
to  chain  him  under  a  hot  sulphur  spring,  where  he  hiy  for  ages,  but  at  length  a  time 
will  come  when  Loki's  evil  progeny  will  prevail  over  the  gods  and  the  world.  Thia 
terrible  age  of  destruction,  the  ragnarok,  or  twilight  of  the  gods,  will  be  marked  by  a 
tlires  years'  winter  of  hard  fnjst,  cutting  winds,  and  sunless  air  uncheered  by  summer 
or  springtide,  when  there  will  be  bloodsh('d  throughout  the  world,  brothers  will  slay 
one  another,  parents  and  children  will  be  at  war.  The  wolf  Fenrir  will  break  loose, 
the  sea  will  burst  its  bounds  as  the  serpent  Jormundgard,  encircling  Midgard,  writhes 
in  lijrce  rage,  and  struggles  to  reach  the  land.  The  wolf  SkoU,  will  swallow  up  the 
sun,  and  when  the  world  is  plunged  in  almost  total  darkness,  his  brother  Ilati  will 
devour  the  moon,  while  the  stars  will  vanish  from  heaven.  As  Midgard's  serpent  and 
the  wolf  Fenrir  go  forth,  scattering  venom  through  air  and  water,  the  heavens  will  be 
rentasnnder;  the  ship  Naglfar,  which  is  made  of  dead  men's  nails,  will  be  floated  on 
the  waters;  the  (Em-  will  ride  forth  across  the  bridge  Bifrost,  which  will  break  away 
behind  them;  and  all  the  friends  of  Ilel,  led  on  by  Loki,  will  ofTer  battle  to  the  gods 
on  Vigrid's  plain.  Then  Odin,  having  taken  counsel  at  Mimir's  well,  will  advance 
armed  witli  his  spear  Gungnir  against  the  wolf  Fenrir,  while  Thor  encounters  Midgard's 
serpent,  and  is  killed  by  the  venom  which  it  exhales  from  its  mouth.  Although  Fen- 
rir. the  wolf,  Avill  swallow  Odin,  and  thus  cause  his  death,  he  will  himself  be  slain  by 
the  god  Viilar,  while  Loki  wjU  fall  beneath  the  hand  of  Heimdal,  the  watchman  of  the 
gods,  and  Surt,  hurling  fire  from  his  hand,  will  buru  up  the  whole  world.  After  the 
con !1  Ignition  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the  whole  universe,  there  will  still  be  dwellings 
for  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  worst  of  which  is  Nastrond.  a  horrible  habitation  for  per- 
jurors and  murderers,  where  serpent-heads  pouring  forth  venom  line  the  walls,  while  ia 
Gimli,  Odin's  best  heaven,  the  good  and  virtuous  will  find  a  happy  resting-place. 

But  from  the  great  destruction  of  the  universe,  another  earth,  verdant  and  fresh,  will 
arise  from  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  unsown  fields  will  bear  fruits,  and  all  evil 
will  cease;  B  ddur  and  other  gods  will  then  return  to  Ida's  plain,  where  Asgard  once 
stood,  and  taking  counsel  together,  will  find  the  golden  tablets  which  their  race  had  pos- 
sessed at  the  bcLiinning  of  time,  and  remembering  their  deeds  of  old,  will  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  mighty  All-father,  the  ruler  of  all  tilings,  who  will  pronounce  judgments,  and 
estalilish  peace  that  shall  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  above  brief  epitome  of  the  Odin  cosmogony  serves  as  a  framework  for  the  numer- 
ous beautiful  prose  and  poetic  myths  which  make  up  the  substance  of  northern  mytho- 
logy; and  are  contained  in  a  rich  mass  of  .sagas,  not  all  complete  in  themselves,  but  each 
cap  ihle  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  others. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  origin  and  the  fundamental  ideas 
on  which  the  northern  myths  have  been  based;  and  while  some  expositors  have  seen  in 
them  a  mere  re  clothing  of  Bible  narratives,  and  a  perversion  of  Christian  truths,  and 
have  referred  their  composition  to  monks  living  in  the  middle  ages,  others,  feeling  that 
their  title  to  antiquity  could  not  be  set  aside,  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  tried 
to  prove  that  they  reflected  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  represented  under  active  and 
tanii:ible  forms  t!)e  mj'steries  of  revelation;  and  that  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  narralive 
of  Thor  crushing  the  serpent  we  have  a  figurative  delineation  of  Christ.  Other  inter- 
preters, again,  have  atlaciied  very  different  meanings  to  these  myths,  regarding  them  as 
historie,  psychical,  physical,  or  even  chemical;  but  against  each  of  these  assumed  modes 
of  explanation,  taken  in  their  full  integrity,  conclusive  arguments  might  be  adduced; 
and  all  that  can  be  safel}^  aecepted  is,  that  thej'^  are  partly  historical  and  partly  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  active  forces  of  nature.  Like  the  northern  languages,  their  original  seat 
Wiis  in  the  south  and  east,  where  kindred  mythologies  existed  among  the  ancient  tribes 
of  Lidia  and  Persia;  and  it  is  proliable  that  the  more  practical  an(i  energetic  spirit  of 
the  northern  myths,  and  the  more  warlike  character  of  the  gods  of  the  north,  when  com- 
pared with  the  reflective  and  contemplative  nature  of  their  oriental  prototypes,  maybe 
tlue  to  the  gradual  effect  on  the  minds  of  a  people  wdio  had  passed  from  the  soft,  enerv- 
ating influences  of  a  southern  climate  to  the  stern  rigors  of  the  north,  where  man  lived 
in  constant  warfare  with  the  elements  and  Avith  his  fellow-men.  According  to  Snorri 
Sturlesson  (q.v.),  whose  opinion  seems  to  a  certain  extent  to  have  been  a  mere  re-echo 
of  the  traditional  belief  of  his  forefathers,  Odin  and  his  sons  and  companions  were 
earthly  kings  and  priests  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  wdio  had  migrated  fi'om  Asia — perhap.s, 
as  some  conj:'etured,  from  Troy — and  who  conquered  and  ruled  over  various  parts  of 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany,  where,  after  their  death,  they  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  deities.  In  conjunction  with  this  mode  of  reprcsenlation,  the  mythic  tales  of 
the  warfare  of  the  gods  with  giants,  their  intercourse  Avith  dwarfs,  and  spirits  of  tlK>,  air 
and  water,  and  their  wanderings  on  earth,  are  interpreted  as  memorials  of  real  war  with 
pre-existing  races,  and  of  the  spread  of  Odiu's  religion  from  its  chief  seat  in   Sweden 
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over  Uie  luigliborinsT  coTintries.  This  theory  explains  only  a  few  of  the  myths;  while 
Bonie.  as  we  have  alnatly  oli.servcd,  may  he  ix'fcrred  to  traces  of  an  older  fail!),  wiiich 
lingered  uuioim-  ihe  Finns  and  Lapps  atter  the  advance  oC  the  more  civilized  eonqneriiig 
races  had  driven  tliusi;  tribes  from  the  souihei'ii  di-.lricls  of  Scandinavia,  which  they 
orii^inally  occupi(;d,  tcj  tlie  barren  recesses  of  llie  iiorlii. 

Tlie  worship  of  Ihe  gotls  was  celebrated  either  in  spacious  temples,  of  which  there 
•were  many  in  dillerent  parts  of  Scandinavia,  or  on  stone  heaps  or  altars,  known  as  horg. 
These  altars  were  always  near  some  well,  and  close  to  a  sucred  grove,  or  a  solitary  trei;, 
on  'vhieh  the  votive'oli'erings  wei-e  suspended,  after  they  had  been  washed  at  the  neigh- 
boring s[>ring  by  the  attendant  priestesses,  kiunvn  as  hoiydhnidnr.  Human  sacrifices, 
aitii()ugh  never  resorted  toon  ordinary  occasions,  were  not  uncoinnion  in  limes  of  public 
cahHuiiy,  arising  from  war,  failure  of  crops,  disea.se,  etc.;  and  the  horse,  who.se  tlesh 
was  higiily  esteemed,  was  a  fri.'quent  victim,  while  the  fruits  of  the  earih  and  si)oils  of 
war  were  the  usual  olferings.  Three  great  festivals  were  held  every  year,  the  first  of 
which  was  celebrated  at  tlie  new  year  in  the  Yule  month,  when  Thorablot,  or  the  sacri- 
fice of  Tliorri,  an  ancient  god  of  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  was  oit'ered.  On  these  occasions, 
olYerings  were  m.idc  to  Otlin  for  success  iu  war,  and  to  Frey  for  a  fruitful  year,  the  chief 
victim  l)eing  a  hog,  which  was  sacred  to  the  latter  god,  on  the  assumption  that  swine 
first  taught  mankiiul  fo  plow  the  earth.  Feastings  and  Yule  games  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  month,  whence  it  was  also  called  the  merry  month.  The  second  festival 
was  in  mid-winter,  and  the  tliird  in  spring,  when  Odin  was  chietiy  invoked  for  i)rosper- 
ity  and  victoiy  on  the  Vikings,  or  sea-roving  expeditions  which  were  then  entered  upon. 
On  the  introduction  of  Clirisiiauity,  the  people  were  the  moie  ready  to  conform  to  the 
great  ehur(;h  festivals  of  CMnislnias  and  caster,  from  the  fact  of  their  corresponding  with 
tJie  ancient  national  sai-riticial  feasts;  and  so  deei)-rooted  was  the  adhesion  to  the  faith 
of  Odin  in  the  north,  that  the  early  Christian  teachers,  unable  to  eradicate  the  old  ideas, 
were  driven  to  the  expedient  of  trying  to  give  them  a  coloring  of  Christianity.  Thu3 
the  black  elves,  giants,  evil  subterranean  sprites,  and  dwarfs,  with  which  the  Northmca 
peopled  earth,  air,  and  water,  were  declared  by  them  to  be  fallen  angels  or  devils,  and 
under  their  latter  character  suffered  to  retain  their  old  denominations,  lielief  in  these 
imaginary  beings  survived  the  spread  of  the  Reformation,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  died  out  in  Scandinavian  lands  among  the  superstitious  and  ignorant,  while  among 
the  more  enlightened  the  myths  connected  with  them  are  still  related,  and  serve  to  give 
%  poetic  interest  to  special  localities. 

'  Our  own  association  with  the  Scandinavian  m^-thology  is  perpetuated  in  numerous 
superstitions  and  usages  still  lingering  among  us,  and  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week.     See  Week. 

The  best  northern  authorities  on  Scandinavian  mythology  are  N.  M.  Petersen, 
Danmnrks  llutoric  i  lledowld  (1837);  Rask,  in  his  edition  of  St^miind'H  Eddn;  Jakob 
Grimm;  Deutsche  Mytlwloyie;  Faye,  Norskc-Folke-Sang;  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology 
(Lond.  1851). 

SCANSO  RES.     See  Climbers. 

SCANTLING,  Ihe  sectional  breadth  and  thickness  of  timbers  for  roofs,  floors,  etc.  Tha 
term  is  also  applied  to  quarterings  or  pieces  of  timber  of  about  5  in.  in  thickness  and 
under. 

SCAPHOID  BONE  (Gr.  f<haphe,  a  boat),  a  term  applied  to  two  somewhat  boat-like 
bones,  of  which  one  occurs  in  the  carpus  or  wrist  (see  Hand),  and  the  other  iu  the  tarsus 
of  the  foot  (q.v.). 

SCAPPLE,  a  kind  of  work  applied  to  masonry.  To  scapple  a  stone  is  to  work  the 
surface  even  without  making  it  smooth. 

SCAPULA,  Tni':,  or  Shoulder  Blade,  is  a  flat  triangular  bone,  which,  wheii  the  arm 
hangs  loosely  down,  extends  posteriorly  and  laterally  from  the  first  to  about  the  seventh 
rib.  It  prwents  for  examination  an  outer  convex  and  an  inner,  smooth,  and  concave 
surface,  three  borders  (a  superior,  an  inferior  or  axillary,  and  a  posterior),  three  angles, 
and  certain  outstanding  processes. 

It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  supraspinous  fossa,  and  the  infra-spinous 
fossa,  by  the  spine,  a  crest  of  bone  commencing  at  a  smooth  triangular  surface  on  tie 
posterior  border,  and  running  across  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
after  which  it  alters  its  direction,  and  projects  forward  so  as  to  form  a  lofty  arch,  known 
as  the  acromion  process,  which  overhangs  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  recejitacle  for  the  head 
of  the  humerus  or  main  bone  of  the  arm.  This  acromion  (so  called  from  the  Greek 
words  rtovAv  o/rtrt.'*,  the  summit  of  tlu;  shoulder)  obviously  serves  to  protect  the  shoulder 
joint,  as  well  as  to  give  great  leverage  to  the  deltoid  muscle  which  raises  the  arm.  It  is 
this  process  which  gives  to  the  shoulder  its  natural  roundness.  From  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  neck  there  proceeds  a  remarkable  cmwed  projection,  termed  the  coracoid  process, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  raven  (Gr.  knrax).  It  is  about  2  in.  long, 
and  gives  attachments  to  several  muscles.  The  upper  border  of  the  scapula  presents  a 
very  remarkable  notch,  which  in  the  recent  state  is  bridged  over  with  a  ligament,  and 
gives  passage  to  the  supra-.scapular  nerve.     This  bone  articulates  with  the  clavicle  and 
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humerus,  and  gives  attacliment  to  no  less  than  16  muscle?,  many  of  wliicli,  as  the  biceps, 
triceps,  deltoid,  serratus  uiaguus,  are  very  powerful  and  important. 

Tlie  uses  of  this  bone  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1.  It  connects  the  upper  cxtrendty  to 
the  trunU,  and  participates  in  and  is  subservient  to  many  of  llie  movements  enjo}ed  by 
the  arm:  3.  By  its  extended  flat  surface  it  furnishes  a  lateral  protection  to  the  chest;  and 
8.  It  affords  attachments  to  various  muscles  w'hich  modify  the  size  of  the  thoracic 
cuvitj^  and  is  thufe  concerned  in  the  process  of  respiration. 

SCAP  ULAR,  or  Scapttlaky  (Lat.  scapula,  tlie  shoulder),  a  portion  of  the  monastic 
habit,  so  called  from  its  being  wurn  upon  the  shoulders.  It  consists  of  a  long  stri])e  of 
perge  or  stuff,  the  center  of  which  pa-^ses  over  the  head,  one  llap  hanging  down  in  front, 
the  other  upon  the  back.  The  scapular  of  the  professed  monks  in  most  orders  reaches 
to  the  feet,  that  of  the  lay  brothers  only  to  the  knees.  The  color  differs  for  different 
religious  orders  or  congregations.  Besides  the  scapular  worn  by  the  members  of  relig- 
ious orders  strictly  so  called,  there  exists  also  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  chinrh  a  religious 
association  or  confraternity,  the  members  of  which,  while  living  in  the  world  and  mTxing 
in  ordinary  life,  wear,  although  not  conspicuously,  a  snudl  religious  cnd)lem  called  :v 
scapular.  The  chief  duties  of  this  confraternity  consist  in  the  recitation  of  certain 
prayers,  or  the  observance  cf  certain  religious  or  ascetical  exercises  through  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  members  may  or  may  not  bind  themselves  by  a  vow  of  chas- 
tity. Tliis  pious  association  was  founded  in  tlie  middle  of  the  13lh  c.  by  an  English 
Carmelite  friar  named  Simon  Stock,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  vision,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  as  well  with  Protestants  as  among  Catholics  them- 
selves. 

SCARABiE  I]).ffi,  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  lamellicorn  coleopterous  insects  (see  Lamel 
LTCORNEs),  of  which  more  than  8,000  species  are  known,  tlie  greater  number  inhabitants 
of  tropical  countries,  although  species  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
of  tiie  tropical  species  are  among  the  largest  of  beetles;  those  found  in  colder  regions, 
as  in  Biitain,  are  of  coniparativeU'  small  size.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  six  secVious: 
coprophagi  (dung-eaters),  areukoli  (dwellers  in  sand),  xyhphili  (delighting  in  wood),  phyl- 
lopliagi  (ieaf-eatcrs),  anthobii  (living  on  flowers),  and  melitopldli  (delighting  in  honey), 
named  according  to  prevalent  and  characteristic  habits  of  the  species  belonging  to  tliem, 
although  the  names  do  not  accurately  denote  the  habits  of  all  the  species  of  eacli  section. 
The  sections  are  distinguished  by  differences  in  the  organs  of  the  mouth  and  tiie  antennjB. 
To  the  section  crotophagi  belong  the  greater  number  of  the  dung  beetles  (q.v.).  or  scav 
enger  beetles,  so  useful  in  warm  counn-ies  in  removing  offeusive'matler;  amongst  whicli 
is  the  sacred  scambavs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  {scarabmis,  or  atevchns  sacer).  "Some  of 
the  xylophiU,  as  tlie  great  Hercules  beetfe  (q.v.),  have  remarkable  projections  from  the 
Lead  or  the  thorax  of  the  males.  The  cockchafer  (q.v.)  is  an  example  of  the  phyllophagi; 
the  Goliath  beetle  (q.v.)  is  one  of  the  melitophUi,  to  which  section  the  rose  beetle,  com- 
mon in  Britain,  also  belongs.     None  of  the  anthobii  are  British. 

SCARAB.!;  US,  the  name  of  a  beetle  lield  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  commonlj'  known 
in  entomology  as  the  scarabaus  or  ateuchiis  sacer.  It  was  called  heliocunthariDs  or  can- 
Viarus,  b}'  the  Greeks,  and  scarabaeus  by  the  Latins.  Scarabtei  were  cmploj-ed  for  rings, 
necklaces,  and  other  purposes  by  liie  Egj-ptians,  Phenicians,  and  Etruscans  (see  Gems). 
These  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  striated  elytra  and 
Other  marks.  Entomologists  have  recognized  four  distinct  species  of  the  atcuchvg 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  viz.,  A.  sei/tipuncfatus,  A.  JnticoLUs,  A.  morbillosus,  A. 
puncticollis.  Several  mystical  ideas  were  attributed  to  the  scaraba'us:  the  number  of  its 
toes,  30,  symbolized  the  days  of  the  month;  the  time  it  deposited  its  ball  in  which  its 
eggs  were  deposited,  was  supposed  to  refeik  to  the  lunar  month;  the  movement  of  the 
clay-ball  referred  to  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  earth,  and  personified  that  luminary. 
The  scarabaeus  was  supposed  to  be  only  of  the  male  sex,  hence  it  signified  the  self- 
existent,  self-begotten  generation  or  metamorphosis,"  and  the  male  or  paternal  principle 
of  nature.  In  this  sense  it  appears  on  the  liead  of  the  pygmean  deity,  Ptah-Socharis 
Osiris,  the  demiurgos,  and  in  astronomical  scenes  and  sepulchral  formulas.  In  the 
hieroglyphs  it  is  used  for  the  syllable  k/ieprii,  and  expresses  the  verb  "  to  be,  exist."  In 
connection  with  Egyptian  notions,  the  Gnostics  and  some  of  the  fathers  called  Christ 
the  scarabaeus.  The  insect,  during  its  life,  was  worshiped,  and  after  death,  embalmed. 
r—HornpoUo,  i.  c.  10;  ^lian.  De  Nat.  Anim.  x.  15;  Pcttigrew,  History  of  Mumriaes,  p. 
221 ;  Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Oust.  v.  p.  255. 

SCARAMOUCH  (Ital.  scaramuccin,  skinnish),  a  character  in  tlie  old  Italian  comedy, 
originally  derived  from  Spain,  representing  a  military  poltroon  and  braggadocio.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  Hispano-Neapolitan  costume,  including  a  black  toq^ic  and 
mantle,  and  a  mask  open  on  the  forehead,  clieeks,  and  chin,  and  always  received  an 
inglorious  drubbing  at  the  hands  of  harlequin. 

SCARBOROUGH  (i.e.,  fortified  rock),  a  seaport  and  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  North  Riding,  42  m.  n.e.  of  York,  and  about  20  m.  n.w. 
of  Flamliorough  head.  It  is  built  around  a  charming  bay  open  to  the  s.  and  s.w.,  and 
protected  tm  the  n.e.  by  a  promontory  ending  in  a  castle-crowned  height,  which  looks 
out  on  the  North  sea.    From  the  sands  the  town  has  gradually  climbed  the  rising  gi'ound 
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Ix-'iind  in  successive  tcrrnccs  nnd  crescents.  The  chief  buildinirs  arc  churches,  chapels, 
and  licnc'voleut  and  oilier  iiKsUiutions,  witli  which  the  town  is  well  furnished.  A  line 
(•a.-?t-iron  bridge,  To  ft.  lu;;'h,  and  etretchinj;;  ovi'r  a  chasm  4U0  ft.  wide,  connects  tlic  old 
ami  new  towns,  and  leads  to  the  spa,  and  a  britige  was  erected  in  IbOj  over  a  pictur- 
es(|ue  ravine  to  connect  liie  westeiii  part  of  llie  town  witli  its  large  and  fashionable 
sotitliern  suburb.  'I'he  S])rings,  wiiicli  are  saline  and  chalybeate,  are  on  the  niaigiu  of 
the  sea,  and  are  sui'rotuided  [)>'  walks  and  oruaniental  grounds.  The  harbor,  couiposed 
of  three  piers,  and  furnished  with  a  light-house,  is  the  most  imi)ortant  in  this  part  of  the 
e.  coast.  Every  accommodal  ion  is  offered  to  visitors  for  sea-bathing,  and  Scarborough 
i'*  reputed  the  most  fashionaiile  walering-jilace  on  the  n.c.  coast.  Tlie  season  lasts 
(Uv.n  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  In  1872,  ;384  ves.sels,  of  18,699  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port.  Pop. 71,  34,259.  The  castle  was  erected  about  the  year  llo6.  It  was 
held  against  the  barons  by  Piers  Gaveston,  who,  however,  surrendered,  antl  was  aiter- 
ward  beheaded.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  tlie  parliamentary  forces.  At  present  it 
serves  as  a  barrack,  and  is  fortilied  by  batteries. 

SCARBOROUGH,  John,  u.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1826;  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Hart- 
foid.  Conn.,  and  at  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
New  York;  was  nunister  at  Poughlceepsie,  N.  Y. ;  afterward  at  Trinity  church,  Pitts- 
burg; elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  1874. 

SCAECEMENT,  a  plain  set-off  or  projection  in  a  wall;  foundations  have  generally  one 
or  more  scarccments. 

SCAEF,  in  heraldry,  a  small  ecclesiastical  banner  suspended  from  the  top  of  a  crosier. 

SCARFING,  the  junction  of  two  pieces  of  timber  made  to  overlap,  and  united  so  as  to 
appear  as  one  piece. 

SCAR'ID^E,  a  family  of  teleost  fishes  erected  out  of  the  genus  snrnis,  belonging  to 
Cuvier's  family  l<ibruia;{q  v.).     See  also  Pakrot  Flsii  (scarus),  ante. 

SCARLATINA,  or  Scarlet  Fever,  is  one  of  the  group  of  diseases  called  exanthe- 
mata (q.  v.).  In  addition  to  tlie  characters  common  to  the  group,  scarlatina  is  almost 
always  attended  by  sore  throat,  and  the  rash  or  eruption,  whicli  is  of  bright  scarlet  color, 
commonly  appears  as  early  as  the  second  day  after  the  manifestation  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  ends  in  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  on  tiie  sixth  or  .seventh  day.  Most  writers 
on  medicine  make  three  varieties  of  this  disease — viz.,  sciirlatina  simplex,  in  which  there 
are  the  fever  and  the  rasli,  hut  scarcely  any  throat-affection ;  scarlatina  angin.oxn.  in  which, 
in  addition  to  the  fever  and  the  rash,  the  throat-atfection  is  the  most  pronunent  symp- 
tom; and  scarlatina  maligna,  a  name' which  is  applied  to  certain  cases  of  extreme  vio- 
lence, in  which  the  system  is  at  once  overwdielmed  by  the  force  of  the  disease,  or  in 
which  the  symptoms  evince  an  extraordinary  degree  of  weakness  and  want  of  vital 
power. 

The  disease  begins  with  shivering,  lassituiie,  headache,  a  frequent  ptilse,  a  hot  dry 
skin,  a  Airshed  ftice,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  furred  tongue.  Shortly  after  tlie 
appearance  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  throat  begins  to  feel  irritable,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, is  found  to  be  red,  and  often  more  or  less  swollen.  This  redness  becomes  diffused 
over  the  interior  of  the  moutJi  and  the  tongue.  The  rash  begins  in  the  form  of  minute 
red  points,  which  soon  become  so  numerous  that  the  surface  appears  of  an  almost  uni- 
form red.  It  lirst  appears  on  the  neck,  face,  and  breast,  whence  it  gradually  spreads  over 
flife  trunk  and  extremities.  The  reddened  surface  is  smooth  to  the  touch,'and  the  color 
temporarily  disappears  on  pressure  of  the  finger.  Along  with  the  true  rash,  minute 
vesicles,  known  as  sudamina  (q.v.),  sometimes  occur.  The  eruption,  in  ordinary  cases, 
is  persistent  for  three  or  four  days,  after  T\hich  it  gradually  disappears,  and  is  usually 
gone  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  day.  The  cuticle  then  begins  to  .scale  off  in  small  bran- 
like  scurf,  or  in  flakes  of  various  sizes.  Specimens  of  an  almost  entire  epidermic  cover- 
ing of  the  hand  or  foot,  forming  a  natural  glove  or  slipi)er.  are  of  common  occiuTer.ce 
in  our  pathological  museums;  but  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  such  ]>erlect  molting 
takes  place.  The  desquamative  piocess  is  usually  c'ompleted  in  a  fortnight,  or  rather 
more,  from  the;  commcjiiccment  of  the  disease.  The  fever  does  not  abate  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash,  but  continues  in  a  more  or  less  decided  degree  through  the  progress  of 
the  case;  it  often  presents  exacerbations  toward  the  evening,  and  is  oc(.'asionally  attended 
with  delirium,  or  even  with  comatose  S3'mptoms.  If  tlu;  urine  be  examined,  both  chemi- 
cally and  microscopically,  a  few  days  after  desquamation  has  set  in,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  albumen,  and  to. exhibit  a  large  amount  of  epithelium  from  the  uriniferous  ducta 
of  the  kidneys  (q.v.). 

}fali(/naiit  sc<ivlatina  is  so  terrible  a  disease  that  its  characteristic  symptoms  require  a 
brief  special  notice.  The  rash  conies  out  lale  and  inqierfectly,  and  sometimes  is  hardly 
perceptible;  or,  having  appeared,  it  may  suddenly  recede;  and  sometimes  it  is  inter- 
mixed witii  livid  spots.  Tlie  pulse  is  feeble,  the  skin  is  cold,  and  there  is  extreme 
prostration  of  strength.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  death  may  occur  (apparently  from  blood- 
poisoTiing)  in  a  few  hours.  Other  cases  rapidly  assume  a  typhusiikc  character.  "The 
pulse  (says  Dr.  Watson)  becomes  frequent  and  feebhe:  the  tongue  dry,  brown,  and  trem- 
ulous; the  debility  extreme;  the  breath  offensive;  the  throat  is  livid,  swollen,  ulcerated. 
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and  <ransrenoiis;  and  the  respiration  is  impeded  by  viscid  miicns,  which  collects  abotit 
the  fauces.     Over  this  variety  of  llie  disease  medicine  lias  comparatively  little  control." 

Even  in  scarlatina  aiif/inosa  tliere  is  ve.'y  considerable  danger.  The  disease  may  prove 
fatal  (1)  from  intlammation  or  eifusiou  wiJiiu  the  Iiead,  or  (2)  from  the  tbroat-ali'eclion, 
wiiicli  too  often  proceed.s  to  disorganization  and  sloughinjr  of  the  adjacent  parts.  More- 
over, ia  parturient  women  even  ihe  mildest  form  of  tiie  disea.se  is  fraught  -with  '.he 
greatest  peril.  Further,  when  tlie  disease  is  apparently  cured,  ihe  patient  is  exposed 
to  great  hazard  from  its  consequences  or  eeijutlic.  (Jiiildren  who  have  sulfeied 
a  severti  altacli  of  scarlet  fever  are  liable  ^in  the  words  of  the  eminent  physician  to  whom 
wc  have  already  referred)  "  to  fall  into  a  state  of  permanent  bad  healtii,  and  to  become 
a  prey  to  some  of  the  many  chronic  forms  of  scrofula — boils,  strumous  u'crs,  diseases 
of  the  scalp,  sores  behind  ihe  ear,  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  cervical  glai;ds  and  of  the 
upper  iip,  clirouic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids.  The  above-named  consequences 
not  unfrequently  follow  smallpox  and  measles,  but,  in  addition  to  these,  .<carlalina  is 
often  followed  by  the  form  of  dropsy  known  as  aiuisarca,  or  serous  infiltration  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  frequently  accompanied  with  dropsy  of  the  larger  serous 
cavities.  Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  this  drop.sy  is  much  more  common  after 
a  nuld  than  after  a  severe  form  of  the  disease;  but  this  apparent  anomaly  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  less  caution  is  observed  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  cases  dur- 
ing the  dangerous  period  of  desquamation.  If  the  patient  (for  example)  is  allowed  to 
go  out  while  new  cuticle  i.s  still  forming,  the  perspiratory  power  of  the  skin  is  checked 
by  the  cold,  and  the  escape  of  the  fever  poison  through  tlie  great  cutaneous  outlet  is  tl.us 
prevented.  An  excess  of  the  poison  is  therefore  driven  to  the  kidneys,  where  it  gives 
rise  to  the  form  of  renal  disease  known  as  '"  acute  de^quamative  nephritis." 

Scarlatina  is  a  disease  that — lilve  all  the  exanthemata — occurs  in  the  epidemic  form; 
and  each  epidemic  presents  its  peculiar  type,  the  disease  being  sometimes  uniformly  mild, 
and  in  others  almost  as  uniformly  severe.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  preponderating  symptoms.  In  scarlatina  simplex  nothing  is  required  except 
confinement  to  the  house,  a  non-stimulating  diet,  and  tlie  due  regidation  of  the  bowels, 
which  are  apt  to  be  costive.  In  scarlatina  angincsa,  cold  or  tepid  sponging  gives  much 
relief  if  the  skin  is  hot.  If  there  is  much  fever,  and  especially  if  deliruim  supervene,  a 
few  leeches  should  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  if  the  patient  were  previously  in  robust 
Ileal th,  blood  might  be  cautiously  taken  from  the  arm.  If,  however,  no  bad  head- 
symptoms  are  present,  all  that  is  necessary''  is  to  prescribe  saline  draugiits,  of  which 
citrate  of  ammonia,  with  a  sliglit  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  forms  the  best  ingre- 
dient, and  to  keep  the  bowels  open  once  or  twice  a  day  by  gentle  laxatives.  In  scarlatina 
iiudigna  there  are  two  main  sources  of  danger,  whi("h  were  first  recognized  as  distinct 
by  Dr.  Watson,  who  describes  them  as  follows:  "  The  erne  arises  from  the  primary 
impression  of  the  contagious  poison  upon  the  body,  and  particularly  upon  the  nervous 
system,  whicii  is  overwhelmed  by  its  influence.  The  patients  sink  often  at  a  very  early 
period,  with  but  little  afFecti(m  either  of  the  throat  or  skin.  If  we  can  save  such  jiatients 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  liberal  administration  of  wine  and  bark,  to  sustain  the  flagging 
powers  until  the  deadly  ageticj' of  tiie  poi-on  has  in  some  measure  passed  away.  But 
another  source  of  danger  arises  from  the  gangrenous  ulceration  which  is  apt  to  ensue  in 
the  fauces,  when  the  patient  is  not  killed  by  the  first  violence  of  the  contagion.  The 
system  is  rc-inoculated,  I  believe,  with  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  throat.  Now, 
under  these  circumstances  also,  quinia,  or  wine,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  should  give  the 
preference  to  wine,  is  to  be  diligi-ntly  though  watchfully  given."  In  addition  to  these 
remedies,  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  Condy's  disin- 
fectant fluid,  should  be  used  as  a  gargle;  or  if,  as  is  too  often  the  ca.oe,  the  patient  is 
incapable  of  gargling,  the  solution  may  be  injected  into  the  nostrils  and  against  the  fauces 
by  meaas  of  a  syringe  or  ela.stic  bottle. 

Three  medicines  have  been  so  higlily  commended  in  scarlet  fever  generally,  by  trust- 
worthy observers,  that  it  is  expedient  to  notice  them.  The  first  is  chlorate  of  potash 
(IvO,CiOs^  dis.solved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  pint.  A  pint,  or  a  pint 
find  a  half,  may  be  taken  daily.  It  was  originally  prescribed  under  the  idea  that  it  gave 
off  its  o.cyren  to  liie  blood,  and  was  eliminated  from  tlie  s\-stcm  as  chloride  of  potassium 
»KC1).  Although  this  view  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
$alt  is  often  prescribed  with  great  benefit  in  this  and  some  other  diseases,  as  for  example, 
diphtheria  and  typhus  fever.  The  second  medicine  is  a  very  Aveak,  watery  .solution  of 
chlorine,  of  whicli  a  pint  may  be  taken  in  the  day;  and  the  third  is  carbonate  of  ammonia 
ill  five-grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  given  in  beef-tea,  wine,  etc. 

In  llie  early  stage,  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  scarlatina  may  be  readily  mis- 
taken for  several  other  lebrile  disea.ses;  after  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  the  only  disease 
for  whicli  it  can  be  mistaken  is  measles,  and  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  that  disease 
/or  a  notice  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  tlie  two  affections. 

There  is  no  complaint  in  .vnich  the  final  result  is  more  uncertain  than  this,  and  the 
physician  shoidd  give  a  very  gi.aided  opinion  as  to  how  any  special  case  may  tcrnii- 
uate. 

Whether  the  disease  is  contagious  throughout  its  course,  or  only  at  one  particular 
period,  is  unknown;  and  if  the  physii.ian  is  asked  at  what  period  the  danger  of  imparting 
the  disease  on  the  one  hand,  or  catchiiig  it  on  the  other,  is  over,  he  should  caudidiy 
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declare  that  be  does  not  know.  That  the  contagion  remains  attachoQ  to  furniture, 
clothiiiu:,  etc.,  for  a  h)n;j;  period  is  undoubted.  Dr. Watson  gives  a  rcmuricable  iiistiuuce 
of  a  small  piece  of  infectetl  llaunel  coininunicaling  tlie  disease  after  tlie  interval  of  a 
year 

TIk-  popular  delusion  that  srarla/iiui  ia  a  mild  and  diminutive  form  of  Hcarlet  fever 
Bhould  always  be  corrected,  as  the  error,  if  uncorrected,  may  do  nuich  harm  by  leading 
to  a  disregartl  of  tho.se  precautious  which  are  always  ueces.sary  in  this  di.Kcasc. 

SCARLATTI,  Ai-ess.\ndiio,  a  musician  of  great  eminence,  b.  at  Trapani  in  Sicily 
in  lOoU.  He  is  said  to  iiavc  studied  uiulcr  ("arissimi;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  when 
very  young.  In  IGvSO  Scarlatti  visited  lidmc,  and  (composed  liis  first  opera,  L'onesd  nelV 
amorc,  first  performed  at  the  court  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  His  opera  Pompeo 
was  performed  at  Naples  in  1G84.  In  1(J';;5  he  composed  the  oratorio,  1  IhiloH  di  Maria 
sciiijire  Vcrgine,  and  the  opera  Tcodora,  in  wliich  orchestral  necominuiiments  were  first 
introduced  to  tlie  recitatives,  and  a  separate  design  given  to  the  accompaniments  to  the 
airs.  In  the  following  eight  years,  tluring  part  of  which  time  he  held  the  office  of 
fiuiedro  di  cupclUi  at  Naples,  he  produced  various  operas,  the  most  remarkable  being 
Laodia'M  e  Bevcitio',  composed  in  1701.  Between  1703-9  he  held  the  situation  of 
vuK'Kfro  di Cdpellaat  Si.  JIaria  Maggiore  at  Konie;  he  then  returned  to  Naples;  and  in 
1715  produced  I ITigrane.  Ales.sandro  Scarlatti  died  in  1721.  Hismusie;ii  works  com- 
prise 117  operas,  several  oratorios,  and  a  great  deal  of  church  music,  besides  various 
iiiadrigals  and  other  chamber  music.  He  was  the  fonnder  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  in 
which  were  trained  most  of  the  great  musicians  of  last  century,  and  whose  influence 
can  be  traced  in  the  works  of  almost  every  composer  who  has  flourished  since.  His 
invention  was  rich  and  bold,  his  learning  great,  and  his  style  pure.  His  modulations, 
often  unexpected,  are  never  harsh,  raid  never  difficult  for  ihe  voice.  His  son,  Domen- 
ico  (born  10S5,  died  17")7),  was  the  first  liarpi-icliord  player  of  his  day.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  a  number  of  sonatas,  remarkable  for  invention,  graceful  melody ,"and  skill- 
ful construction.  Domenico  Scarlatti  had  a  son,  Giuseppe  ("born  1718,  died  1796),  who 
was  also  known  as  an  eminent  musician. 

SCAELET  COLORS.  Cochineal  furnishes  tlie  only  scarlet  color  generally  employed  in 
dyeing,  and  for  this  puipose  it  is  veiy  extensively  used:  a  golulion  of  tin  and  cream  of 
(artar  is  emploj-cd  as  the  mordant  to  fix  it.  Scheffer,  who  produced  the  best  formula 
for  dyeing  this  color,  also  added  starch,  the  pioportions  hcing  as  follow:  Starch,  9  lbs. , 
cream  of  tartar,  9  Ihs.  6  oz.  ;  solution  of  tin,  9  lbs.  6  oz. ;  and  cochineal,  12  lbs.  4  oz. 
These  are  the  quantities  required  for  100  lbs.  of  wool  or  cloth. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.     See  Kidnev  Bean. 

SCARP.     See  Escakp. 

SCARPA,  Akiokio,  a  celehratcd  anatomist,  was  born  on  June  13,  1747,  at  Castello- 
JTotta,  a  village  in  the  Friuli.  He  was  educated  at  Padua,  where  his  ardor  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  octogenarian  Morgagni,  who,  having  lost  his  sight  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  Scarpa  at  the  university,  engaged  the  young  enthnsiast  as 
his  secretary,  and  dictated  to  him  in  Latin  the  answers  which  he  made  to  let- 
ters soliciting  his  advice.  The  intervals  between  their  medical  studies  were 
employed  liy  Morgagni  and  Scarpa  in  the  perusal  of  the  Latin  authors,  and  it  is 
to  this  practice  that  we  must  ascribe  the  elegance  that  distinguished  the  scien- 
tific style  of  Scarpa  in  his  subseciucnt  publications.  In  1773  lie  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  m  Modena.  He  afterward  visited  France,  Holland,  and  Lnghind; 
jind  while  in  London,  was  so  enamored  of  John  Hunter's  museum,  that  he  did  not  rest 
until  he  had  constructed  a  similar  one  at  home.  In  1788  he  filled  the  anatomical  chair 
at  I'avia.  He  made,  in  the  following  year,  a  journey  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  and  in  the  course  of  it  acquired  the  exi)erience  that  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  clinical  surgeons  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Pavia,  he  ])ubli.shed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession trcati.-^es  on  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  smell  and  hearing;  on  the  nerves  of 
the  heart,  and  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  bone.  These,  espechilly  that  on  the  innerva- 
tion of  the  heart,  whicii  settled  the  question  whether  that  viscus  was  supplied  with  nerves, 
pave  Scarpa  a  European  reimtation.  His  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  published 
in  1801,  was  followed  in  1804  by  his  observations  on  the  cure  of  aneurism  But  liis 
gieatest  achievement  was  his  work  on  hernia,  published  in  1809  His  reputatitm  was 
.now  at  its  highest,  but  three  years  afterward,  he  had  to  give  up  the  wcik  of  public  teach- 
ins:,  and  entered,  in  1814.  on  the  oflice  of  director  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Pavia. 
His  next  publication  was  some  valuable  observations  on  the  operation  for  stone.  For 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  almost  total  blindness,  until,  on  Oct.  30,  1832, 
he  died  at  Pavia,  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Scarpa's  merits  as  an  observer,  a 
teacher,  and  a  writer  were  very  great.  Industrious,  scholarly,  artistic,  he  appeared  to 
great  adviuifage  in  nearly  every  subject  he  undertook. 

SCARP  AN  TO  (anc.  Carpnfhos),  an  i.sland  in  the  Mediterranean,  l)elonging  to  Turkey, 
midway  between  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete.  It  is  32  m.  long,  and  about  8  m.  in 
extreme  breadth,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  bare  mountaiiiK,  which  reach  the  height; 
of  4.000  feet.  The  ruins  of  towns,  wliicli  are  fou:^d  in  several  places,  seem  to  indicate 
that  formerly  the  island  wua  well  peopled.     At  present  the  inhabitants  are  only  abou( 
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5,000  iu  number,  and  are  mostly  employed  as  carpenters  and  workers  in  wood,  a  trade 
of  which  they  seem  peculiarly  fond,  and  in  commerce. 

SCABPE,  in  heraldry,  a  diminutive  of  the  bend  sinister,  being  half  the  breadth  of 
thai  ordinary. 

SCABBON.  Paul.,  the  creator  of  French  burlesque,  was  b.  at  Paris  in  1610.  Hid 
father,  a  counselor  of  parliament,  was  a  man  of  fortune  and  good  family;  but  he  having 
married  again  after  the  deatli  of  Paul's  motlier,  discord  broke  out  between  the  second 
wife  and  her  step-ciuldreii,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Paul  liad  to  leave  the  house. 
About  1634;  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Foussin  the  painter.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  delivered  himself  over  to  a  life  of  very  gi-oss  pleasure,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that,  in  less  than  four  years,  he  was  seized  with  permanent 
paralysis  of  the  limbs.  AVhat  makes  this  incident  in  his  career  still  interesting  is  the 
fact,  that  it  undoubtedly  exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  development  of  his 
peculiar  genius,  which,  as  a  French  critic  justly  says,  was  "  the  image  of  his  botly." 
His  love  of  burlesque,  of  malicious  buffupnery,  of  profane  gaiety,  was  simply  a  w^ay  of 
escape  through  the  gates  of  mockery  from  the  tounnens  teheineiis  of  his  incural  te 
ailment.  His  scramble  for  the  means  of  living  is  excusable  when  we  consider  his  hapleas 
infirmity.  He  wrote  verses,  flattering  dedications,  begging-letters  for  pensions,  etc. ; 
and  in  1613  he  even  managed  to  get  a  benefice  at  Mans,  which  he  held  for  three  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  elegant  Bohemian  style.  He  had 
a  pension  from  ilazariu  of  500  crowns;  but  when  the  cardinal  declined  (prol>ably 
from  avarice)  to  allow  the  Typlwn  to  be  dedicated  to  him,  Scarrou  got  absurdly  indig- 
nant, and  joining  the  Frondeurs,  lampooned  Mazarin  with  spleenful  virulence.  How- 
ever, when  the  war  of  the  Fronde  was  at  an  end,  and  Mazarin  had  triumphed,  Scarron 
was  ready  with  an  ode  to 

Jale,  autrefois  I'objet  deVinjuste  satire. 

This  baseness,  however,  did  not  win  him  back  his  pension,  which  the  "object  of 
his  unjust  satire"  had  withdrawn;  and  it  might  have  fared  hard  with  the  poet  had 
other  friends  not  started  up — for  example,  Fouquet,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  IGOO 
crowns — and  had  he  himself  not  been  the  most  consummate  beggar  that  overlived.  If  he 
could  not  get  a  benefice  or  a  purse  of  gold,  or  a  lodge  at  court,  he  would  take  a  load  of 
firewood,  or  a  carriage,  pasties,  capon,  cheese,  poodles,  etc. — nothing  came  amiss;  and 
his  ample  acknowledgements  showed  how  thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  express- 
ing gratitule.  Doubdess  his  physical  helplessness  induced  this  bad  habit,  but  hii  ^ 
importunities  were  so  pleasantly  worded  that  they  never  estranged  the  friends  on  whom' 
he  fastened.  In  16jv,  Scarron  married  Francois  d'Aubigne — a  girl  of  17,  who  subse- 
quently became  the  mi.>tres3  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  known  as  Madame  Maintenon  (q.v.). 
He  died  early  in  October  1660 — tlie  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  he  was  buried  on  the 
7th.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  charm  of  his  company  that  his  rooms  were  frequented  by  most 
of  the  men  and  women  of  his  day  who  were  tlistinguished  either  in  literature  or  society. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Le  Typhon,  Virgil-e,  Traoesti  (Par.  164S-o2),  Jji 
Mazarinade  (1649),  La  Baronade,  Leandre  et  Hero,  Ode  Burlesque,  La  Relntvyn  du  Com- 
bed des  Purqucs  et  des  Foetus  snr  la  Mart  de  Voiture,  Poesies  Diverses  (Par.  1643-51),  com- 
prising sonnets,  madrigals,  epistles,  satires,  songs,  etc. ;  Le  Roman  Comique  (Par.  1651), 
a  most  amusing  accoxmt  of  the  life  led  by  a  company  of  strolling  players — it  is  the  l)est 
known,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all  Scarron's  productions;  NonreVes  Trngieomiques.  from 
one  of  which  (Les  Hypocrites)  Moliere  has  taken  the  idea  of  Tartufe ;  besides  a  number  of 
clever  but  coarse  comedies.  The  editions  of  his  works  are  very  numerous,  biit  the  best 
is  that  of  Bruzen  de  la  Martini^re  (Amster.,  10  vols.,  1737:  Par.,  7  vols.,  1786).  Victor 
Fouruel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  information  in  this  article,  republished 
Le  lioinan  Ooniiqne,  iu  1857,  and  Le  Virgile  Tracesti  in  1858. 

SCATTEBY  ISLAND,  a  small  islet  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  3  m.  s.w.  of  the  town 
of  Kilrush.  Besides  a  fort,  the  islet  contains  fragments  of  several  small  churches,  and 
an  ancient  round  tower  120  ft.  high. 

SCAUP  BUCK,  FuliguUi,  or  Nyroca,  mania,  an  oceanic  species  of  duck,  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  pochard  (q.v.)  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
spending  the  summer  in  arctic  or  subarctic  regions,  and  visiting  the  coasts  of  Britain 
and  of  continental  Europe  as  far  .s.  as  the  Mediterranean  in  winter,  when  it  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  great  flocks  in  the  United  States,  not  only  on  the  .sea-coast,  but  on  the  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  and  other  rivers.  It  breeds  in  fresh-water  swamps.  It  is  nearlv  equrd  in 
size  to  the  pochard.  The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  and 
back  black,  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  glossed  with  rich  green;  the  back  white, 
spotted  and  stripped  with  black  lines;  the  wing-coverts  darker  than  the  back,  the 
speculum  white:  the  rimip  and  tail-coverts  black.  The  female  has  brown  in.stead  of 
black,  and  old  females  have  a  broad  white  band  around  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  flesh 
of  the  scaup  duck  is  tough,  and  has  a  strong  fishy  flavor. 

SCAURUS,  Marcus  .^Emfltus,  b.c.  163-89;  b.  Rome;. served  with  distinction  in  the 
army,  and  became  curule  sedile  in  123.  He  was  elected  prator  urbanus  in  120,  and  con- 
sul in  115.     During  his  term  in  the  latter  oflace,  he  was  made  jyrinceps  senutus,  and 
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awiinii'd  11  triumph  for  his  defeat  of  the  Lig-urians.  In  112  he  headed  a  legation  to 
Ju;j,urth:i  in  Alrica  lor  tlic  purpose  of  pcrsuadiiii:  the  laMcr  to  redress  the  iujuries  which 
be  luul  doue  to  Adiierbal.  'I'iie  tuisbioa  tailed,  ami  i:i  the  t^ubsequeiit  war  fcjeaurus  was 
legale  of  tlie  consul  liestia.  kjeaurus,  witli  otliers,  was  bribed  by  .Jugurtliu  to  uegotialo 
peace,  but  cscapeil  puuishuieiit.  lie  was  aj^"ain  cou.sul  in  107.  His  sou,  AiAitcus 
^MiLius,  was  Sidla's  steitsou,  and  acquired  an  iuiini^Tisc  estate  liy  his  slepfat,licr"'8  pro- 
Bcripliou,  and  by  receiving  bribes  in  Asia,  wiien  lie  was  7««r«i<^/"  to  Ponipcy.  lie  spent 
his  riches  in  celebrating  the  games  while!  curule  ledile,  was  praetor  in  5o,  ami  gained 
another  fortune  by  his  extoriicjus  in  Sardinia,  which  he  governed  iu  5o.  lie  was  tried, 
defended  by  Cicero  and  llorleusius,  and  acquitted. 

SCEATTiE.     See  Numisaiatics. 

SCENA.     See  Tiieatek. 

SCEPTER  (Gr.  xkeptron,  staff;  from  skepto,  to  send  or  thrust)  originally  a  staff  or 
■walking-stick,  hence  in  course  of  lime,  also  a  weapon  of  assault  and  of  defense.  At  a 
very  early  })eriod  the  privilege  of  carrying  it  came  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of 
authority  and  station.  Both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  iu  Homer,  the  most  solenui  oaths 
are  sworn  by  tlie  scepter,  au'l  llomer  speaks  of  the  scepter  as  an  attribute  of  kings, 
princes,  and  leaders  of  tribes.  According  to  Homer,  the  scepter  descended  from  father 
to  son,  and  might  be  committed  to  any  one  to  denote  the  transfer  of  authority.  Among 
the  Persia!is,  whole  classes  of  persons  vested  with  authority,  including  eunuchs,  W(!re 
disliiiguished  as  the  "  scepter- bearing  classes."  The  scepter  was  in  very  early  times  a 
truneiieon  pierced  with  gold  or  silver  studs.  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  enriched  with  gems, 
and  made  of  precious  metals  or  ivory.  Tlie  scepter  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  which  was 
afterward  borne  by  the  consuls,  was  of  ivory  and  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  While 
no  other  ensign  of  sovereignty  is  of  the  same  antiquity  as  the  scepter,  it  has  kept  its 
place  as  a  symbol  of  royal  authority  through  the  middle  ages  and  down  to  the  present 
time.  There  has  been  consiilerable  variely  iu  its  form;  the  scepter  of  the  kings  of  France 
of  the  first  race  was  a  gold  rod  as  tall  as  the  king  himself. 

SCEPTICISM.     See  Skepticism,  ante. 

SCHADOW,  GoDENnAus  Friedr.  "Wilh.  von,  a  distinguished  German  painter,  of  the 
Dii.ssehlurf  .school,  was  h.  at  Berlin,  Sei)t.  G,  1789.  Ilis  father,  Joh.  Gottf.  Scluidovv,  an 
eminent  sculptor,  died  director  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  arts,  in  1850.  At  first  young 
Schadow  did  not  give  much  promise  of  excellence,  but  during  his  first  visit  to  Rome, 
the  influence  of  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Fi'ihrich,  Veit,  etc.,  awoke  his  dormant  genius, 
and  both  singly  and  in  co!npany  with  some  of  these  artists,  he  e::ecuted  several  pictures 
remarkable  for  their  depth  of  religious  sentiment ;  as  '•An  Exphination  of  the  Dieam  of 
Joseph,"  and  "  TIk;  Grief  of  Jacob  when  told  of  the  Death  of  his  Son."  While  residing 
in  the  city  of  the  pope,  he  passed  over  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Scarcely  had  Schadow 
returned  to  Berlin  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  academ3^  and  soon  gathered 
round  him  a  ho<t  of  brilliant  pupils;  but  in  1826  he  went  to  Dusseldorf  as  successor  of 
Cornelius,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  notable  academy  there.  His  pupils  followed  him,  and 
ever  sincj  the  "  Dlisseldorf  school  "  lias  b-en  associated  specialh'  with  their  names. 
Schadow's  principal  works  are  "  iVIignon"  (18:28);  "The  Four  Evangelists,"  "The  Wise 
and  Foolisli  Virgins,"  "The  Source  of  Life,"  "The  Assumption,"  and  "Heaven," 
"  Pnruatorv,"  and  "Hell."  Schadow  was  ennobled  in  1843.  Der  Moderne  Vamri 
(18.34)' is  a  book  from  his  hand.     He  died  iMar.  19,  18G3. 

SCHAFF,  Piiii.iP,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. ;  b.  Coire,  Switzerland,  1819;  studied  at  Stuttgart, 
Tiibingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin;  traveled  in  1841  as  private  tutor  iu  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy;  returned  to  Berlin  and  lectured  on  theology  1842-44;  emigrated  to  America 
in  1844:  professor  of  theology  in  the  German  Reformed  theological  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Penn.,  1844-G2;  lectured  at  Andover  on  church  history,  18G2-67;  secretary  of  the 
New  Yoik  Sabbath  commiitce,  1864-69;  elected  professor  of  cliurch  history  in  Hartford 
tlieological  seminary  in  1888;  became  jirofessor  of  church  history  in  the  Union  the- 
ological seminary.  New  York  in  1871,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Of  his  numerous 
■works  the  following  are  the  most  important:  T/ic  Sin  af/ninut  the  Ifolt/  Ghost;  Jamcx  the 
JJnjthrr  of  the  Lord;  The  Principle  of  Protestantism  as  related  to  Romanism  and  the 
Prr^r.nt  State  of  the  Church;  llixtory  of  the  Apostolic  CJmrch.  irith  a  General  Introduction 
<')  Church  History;  Tlie  L\fe  and  Labors  of  St.  Anrjnstine;  America:  A  Sketch  of  the  Politi- 
cal, Social,  and  Udif/iovs  Character  of  the  Uniird  States  of  America;  Germany,  its  Unirersi- 
ti'-s,  IVieolof/y,  and  liilirjion:  History  of  the  Christian  (UnireJi.  from  th/;  Birth  of  Christ  to 
the  Eei'jn  of  Constnntine;  German' Hymn- Book;  Essay  on  the  Moral  Character  of  Christ; 
Thi  Christ  of  the  Gospels;  Esxay  on  Slaeery  and  the  Bible;  The  Civil  War  in  America; 
The  Creeds  of  Christendom.  lie  was  editor  of  several  German  reviews,  and  a  copious 
contributor  to  many  American  and  European  periodicals.  He  is  the  editor  of  Lange's 
Commentary,  and  the  secretary  of  the  American  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  autlior- 
ized  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

SCHAFFHAU  SEN,  the  most  northern  canton  of  Switzerland,  i.s  bounded  on  all  sides 
l)Mi  ihe  s.  by  tlie  duchy  of  Baden.  Area,  IIG  sq.m. :  pop.  '70.  ;17,721,  of  wiiom  about 
84,500  are  Protestants,  and  3,050  are  Catholics,     The  chief  river  is  the  Rhine,  which 
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forms  part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  within  the  basin  of  which  the  canton  is  wholly 
included.  The  surface  is  hilly,  especially  in  the  n.  and  e.,  and  of  the  many  rich  valleys 
that  slope  southward  to  the  Rhine,  that  of  the  Kleltgau  is  famous  for  its  unusual  fertility, 
and  for  its  wines,  the  bouquet  of  which  is  peculiarly  tine.  The  climate  is  mild;  the 
soil,  which  is  mostly  calcareous,  is  generally  fruitful,  and  agriculture  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry.  Grain,  fruits,  flax,  hemp,  and  wine  are  the  chief  crops.  Iron  is 
obtained.  The  sovereignty  is  usually  exercised  by  the  great  council  of  600  members, 
wholly  renewed  by  ballot  every  four  years;  but  the  people  have  the  right  of  veto. 
Schalfhausen  sends  two  members  to  the  national  council. 

SCHAFFHATISEN,  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  rigiit  bank  of  the  Rhine,  immediately  above  the  celebrated  falls  of 
that  river.  Higher  up  tUe  slope  on  which  the  town  stands  is  the  curious  castle  of 
Muuoth,  and  this  edilice  and  the  minster,  founded  in  1052,  are  the  chief  buildings.  The 
town  is  remarkable  for  the  antique  architecture  of  its  houses.  The  old  wall  and  gate- 
ways of  Schalfhausen  are  also  very  picturesque.  Pop.  '70,  10,300,  partly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  cotton,  and  .silk  goods.  The  falh  of  Schaffhuusen,  about  3  m. 
below  the  town,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  imposing  spectacle  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  river  is  here  oOO  ft.  broad,  and  the  entire  descent  is  about  100  feet.  From  a  pro- 
jecting balcony,  which  overhangs  the  roaring  cataract,  the  visitor  may  appreciate  the 
full  grandeur  of  the  fall. 

SCHALL.  JoiiANN  Adam  yon,  a  celebrated  Jesuit  missionar}'  to  China,  was  b.  of 
noble  family  at  Cologne  in  1591,  and  having  made  his  studies  and  entered  tlie  Jesuit 
order  in  Rome  in  1011,  he  was  selected,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  great  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  form  one  of  the  mission  to  China  in  1020.  Having, 
with  the  characteristic  skill  and  ability  of  his  order,  turned  to  good  account  among  the 
Chinese  liis  familiarity  with  mathematical  and  mechanical  science,  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  flourishing  mission,  but  was  ultimately  invited  to  the  imperial 
court  at  Pekin,  where  he  was  entrusted  with  the  compilation  of  the  caler.dar,  and  the 
direction  of  the  public  mathematical  school,  being  himself  created  a  numdarin.  Such 
was  his  favor  with  the  empefor,  that,  contrary  to  all  tlie  received  etiquette,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  free  access  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Chun-Tche,  the  founder  of  the 
Tartar  dynasty  (1645),  and  was  honored  by  visits  from  the  emperor  at  four  stnted  times 
in  each  year.  Through  this  favor  with  the  emperor,  Schall  obtained  an  edict  which 
authorized  the  building  of  Catholic  churches,  anil  the  liberty  of  preaching  throughout 
the  empire;  and  in  the  space  of  14  years  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  several  provinces 
are  said  to  have  received  into  the  chin-ch  100,000  proselytes.  On  the  death  of  this 
emperor,  however,  a  change  of  policy  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Christianity  took  piace. 
The  favorable  edict  above  1-ef erred  to  was  revoked;  Schall  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
sentenced  to  death.  He  was  afterward  liberated;  but  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  incarceration,  died  Aug.  15,  16G9.  He  had  acquired  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  Chinese  language,  in  which  lie  conip/iled  numerous  treatises  upon  scientific  and 
religious  subjects.  A  large  MS.  collection  of  his  remains  in  Chinese,  amounting  to  14 
volumes  in  '4to,  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library.  He  also  translated  into  Chinese 
several  works,  doctrinal  and  medical,  especially  some  treatises  of  father  Lessius,  a 
Flemish  Jesuit,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  On  the  Providence  of  God. — See 
Mailly's  Ilistoire  Generale  de  la  Chine  and  Hue's  Le  C hritstianisme  en  Chine. 

SCHAS  BUEG,  or  Schassbitrg  (^Magyar,  Seffcsid).  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  on 
the  creat  Kokel.  It  consists  of  the  burg  or  upper  town  and  the  lower  town.  Pop.  '69, 
8,204. 

SCHAUFFLER,  William  Gottlieb,  dd..  ph.d.,  ll.d.  ;  b.  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in 
1798;  went  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  six  to  Odessa,  Russia;  at  the  age  of  22 
became  religiously  impre-sed,  and  desired  to  be  a  missionary;  began  to  study  English 
with  a  youirg  English  merchant  in  1825;  met  at  Odessa  the  eccentric  Joseph  Wolf,  and 
accomiTanicd  hini  to  Turkey  for  missimi  work,  but,  convinced  that  he  needed  more 
study,  resorted  to  America  by  advice  of  the  rev.  Jonas  King,  whom  he  met  at  Smyrna; 
■went  to  Andover;  worked  part  of  the  time  at  his  trade  as  a  turner.  After  a  three  years' 
course  in  the  theological  seminary,  he  remained  another  year  studying  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic.  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Spanish:  was  ordained  in  18H5  and  sent  by  the  American 
board  to  Paris  to  study  Arabic  and  Persian  with  De  Sacy,  and  Turkish  with  prof. 
Kieffer;  went  to  Constantinople;  preached  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Turkish,  and 
English.  By  appointment  of  the  Briii-li  and  foreign  and  American  Bible  societies,  he 
dev-'oted  hiniself  to  the  translation  of  the  Bilile  into  the  Osmanlee,  or  the  higher  and 
purer  Turkish  language.  In  1867  he  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  and  ph.d,  from  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Wittenberg.  He  published,  twice,  an  ancient  Spanish  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  revised  by  himself,  with  the  Hebrew  original,  in  parallel  columns, 
a  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Spanish,  and  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  lexi(;on  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  language;  Meditations  on  the  Lout  Days  of  Christ,  dis- 
courses delivered  in  Constantinople,  first  ]irinted  in  Boston  in  1837.  and  recently  issued 
by  the  Am'^ricini  tract  society.  He  contributed  articles  in  Spanish  to  a  missionary 
periodical  in  Salouica. 
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8CHAUM  BUEG-LIP  PE,  a  sovereign  German  principality,  includes  fbe  western  part 
'of  till)  IDriner  county  of  Schauniburi;',  and  is  boundeil  on  tlic  \v.  by  Weslpliiilia  uiiil  the 
u.  by  Hanover.  Area  170  sq.jn.;  jxip.  "7'),  I5!5,i;33.  Till  18(>G  the  couslitution  was  on 
the  ancient  patriarciial  basis;  but  since,  tlie  Sciiauniburi^-Jiippe  has  a  representative  diet 
of  15  members,  10  of  wliom  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  tiie  country  districts,  the  rest 
by  the  prince,  the  nobility,  and  tlie  clergy  and  educated  classes.  It  has  one  vote  in  the 
federal  council  of  the  (ierinan  empire,  and  sends  one  deputy  to  the  Keiclistag.  The 
revenue  of  Schaumburg-Liiijie  in  lfS78-79  was  .i,';j5,22.");  the  expenditure  just  balanced  it. 
The  (li:bt  amounted  to  £18,000,  besides  £55,800  as  quota  toward  the  paper  money  of  the 
empire. 

SCHEELE,  CnARi.ES-WiLiJAM,  an  enuncnt  Swedish  chemist,  was  b.  at  Stralsund,  1743, 
and  at'icr  receiving  a  brief  and  mcomjdete  education  was  apprenticed  to  au  apothecary 
at  Gotlirnburg,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of  chemistry.  In  1767  he 
settled  at  Slockholm  as  an  apothecary;  and  in  1770  removed  to  Upsala,  where  at  that 
time  the  celebrated  Bergmann  was  professor  of  chemistry.  It  was  during  his  residence 
at  Upsala  that  he  carried  on  those  investigations  in  chemical  analysis  which  proved  so 
fruitful  in  important  and  brilliant  discoveries,  and  placed  their  author  by  the  side  of 
LinniTus  and  Berzelius,  his  countrymen — in  the  front  rank  of  science.  In  1777  he 
remov(;d  to  Koping  to  take  possession  of  a  vacant  apotliecary  business,  but  died  of  ague- 
fever.  May  24,  178(),  at  a  time  when  he  was  receiving  the  niost  tempting  olTers  from  Eng- 
land to  p;"rsuade  him  to  settle  in  that  country.  The  chief  of  his  discoveries  were  tartaric 
acid  (1770),  chlorine  (1774),  baryta  (1774),  oxygen  (1777),  and  glycerine  (1784),  the  second 
last  of  which  had  been  previously  made  known  through  the  labors  of  Priestley,  though 
Scheeuc  was  not  aware  of  this  till  after  his  own  discovery  of  it  in  1777.  In  experiment- 
ing on  arsenic  and  its  acid,  he  discovered  the  arsenite  of  copper,  which  is  known  as  a 
pigment  under  the  name  of  Schcelo's  r/reeii  or  min.eral  green.  In  1783,  during  an  eminently 
delicate  and  subtle  investigation  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  in  Prus- 
sian blue,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  for  the  first  time,  prussic  acid  in  a  separate  form. 
The  mode  and  results  of  his  various  investigations  wero  communicated  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  form  of  memoirs,  to  the  academy  of  Stockholm,  of  which  he  was  an  asso- 
ciate, and  also  in  his  chief  work,  the  Chemiad  Treatise  on  Air  and  Ftre  (1777),  and  iuaa 
Essay  on  the  Golorinq  Matter  in  Prussian  Blue  (1782). 

SCHEELES  GREEN.     See  Ausenious  Acid. 

SCHEFFER,  Aitv,  a  French  painter,  b.  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  Feb.  10,  1795;  studied 
und^T  Gueriu  of  Paris,  and  made  his  debut  as  an  artist  in  1813.  Some  years  later 
appeared  his  "  Mort  de  Saint-Louis,"  "  Le  Devouemeut  des  Bcmrgeois  de  Calais,"  and 
several  genre  pieces,  such  as  "La  Veuve  du  Soldat,"  "  Le  Retour  du  Consent,"  "La 
Sceur  deCharite,"  "  La  Scene  d'Invasion,"  etc.,  which  have  been  pooularized  in  France  by 
engravings;  but  compared  witli  his  later  performances  these  early  pictures  have  little 
merit.  It  was  not  till  the  "  Romantic"  movement  reached  art  that  Scliefler  begim  to  feel 
conscious  of  his  peculiar  power.  The  influence  of  Goethe  and  Byron  became  conspicu- 
ous in  liis  choice  of  subjects,  and  to  the  remarkable  facility  of  execution  that  had  always 
marked  Inm,  he  now  added  a  subtilty  and  grace  of  imagination  that  give  an  inexpress- 
ible cliarm  to  his  works.  The  public  admired  his  new  style  greatly,  and  lavished  eulogy 
with  liberal  hand  on  his  "  Margeurite  a  son  Rouet,"  "  Faust  Tourmente  par  le  Doute," 
"Marguerite  ^  TEglise,"  "Marguerite  au  Sabb.it,"  "Marguerite  sortant  de  I'Eglise," 
"Marguerite  au  Jardin,"  "Marguerite  a  la  Fontaine,"  "  Les  Mignons,"  "  Le  Larmo- 
yeur,"  "  Francesca  de  Rimini,"  etc.  Toward  the  year  1836  ids  art  underwent  its  third 
and  final  phase — the  religious.  To  this  class  b:dong  his  "  Le  Christ  Consolateur,"  "Le 
Christ  Remunerateur,"  "Les  Bergers  conduits  par  I'.Vnge."  "Les  Rois  Mages  deposant 
leurs  Tresors,"  "  Le  Christ  au  Jardin  des  Oliviers,"  "  Le  Christ  portant  sa  C'roix,"  "  Lo 
Clirist  enseveli,"  and  "Saint  Augustin  ct  sa  MSre  Sainte  Monique,"  some  of  which  are 
well  known  in  England  by  engravings.  Scheffer  also  executed  .some  remarkable  por- 
trails;  amcmg  others,  those  of  LaFayette,  Beranger,  Lamartine.  lie  died  at  Argeuteuil, 
near  Paris,  .June  15,  1858. 

SCHELDT,  The  (pron.  Skelt;  Lat.  Scnklis,  Fr.  VEscavt)  rises  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Aisne,  flows  northerly  to  Cambrai.  Valenciennes,  Bouchain.  and  Conde,  when,  entering 
Belgium,  it  pas.ses  Doornik,  Oudenarde,  Ghent,  Dendermonde,  Rupelmondc,  and  Ant- 
werp, having  received,  among  other  tributaries,  the  Lys,  Dendcr,  and  Rupel.  Navigable 
from  its  entrance  into  Behrium,  the  Sclieldt  at  Antw'erp  becomes  a  noble  river,  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  large  ships.  From  Antwerp  the  course  is  n.w.,  to  fort  Bath,  in  the 
Netherlands,  wjiere,  coming  in  contact  with  the  island  of  Soutii  Beveland,  it  divides 
into  two  arras.  The  left  or  southern,  called  the  Ilonte  or  Western  Scheldt,  takes  a 
westerly  direction,  s.  of  tlie  islands  of  Zealand,  and  meets  the  North  sea  at  Flushing; 
the  nortiiern  or  right  arm.  called  the  Kreekerak,  flows  between  Zealand  and  North  Bra- 
bant, near  Bergen-op  zoom,  dividing  again  into  two  branches,  the  left,  called  the  Easter 
Bchelilt,  passing  between  the  islunds  of  Tholen  and  Sehouweii  on  the  right,  and  the 
Bevelands  on  tlie  left,  reaches  the  .sea  through  the  \\fwm\w\  {Iimnaiiormn  fwrttis)-^  the 
other  branch,  flowing  between  North  Brabant  and  Zealand,  (lisch.arges  if.self  by  several 
passages.  These  several  mouths  of  the  S.cheldt,  forming  various  islands,  are  called  the 
Zealand  streams. 
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The  Dutch  had  long  monopolized  the  navigation  of  the  lower  Scheldt;  and  by  the 
treaty  signed  in  London  (April  19,  1889),  the  Netherlands  secured  tlie  right  of  levyrng 
2s.  6d.  per  ton  on  all  vessels.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  Brussels,  July  16,  1863,  tliis  toll  has 
been  bought  up,  nominally  by  Belgium,  but  in  reality  from  a  sum  of  £750,000  paid  to 
that  country  by  the  powers  who.se  ships  navigate  the  Scheldt,  the  proportion  failinff  to 
Great  Britain  being  fully  £350,000. 

SCHEL'LENBERG,  a  village  in  the  s.e.  of  upper  Bavaria,  6  m.  s.w.  of  the  Austrian 
town  of  Salzburg,  near  which  occured  the  first  battle  of  the  "war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
•  cession,"  in  whicli  tlie  Englisli  took  part.  Maximilian-Emmanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
.had  fortified  the  hill  of  Schellenberg  to  resist  the  progress  of  Marlborough;  but  on  July 
'i,  1704,  the  worlc  was  attacked  by  the  English,  led  on  by  prince  Ludwig  of  Baden,  and 
;  carried  by  storm  after  a  bloody  fight. 

SCHELLING,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Jos.  Von,  an  illustrious  German  philosopher,  was  b.  at 
Leonberg,  in  Wlirtemburg,  Jan  27,  1775,  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1798 
proceeded  to  Jena,  then  the  headquarters  of  speculative  activity  in  Germany,  through 
the  influence  of  Reiuhold  and  Fichte.  Schelling's  philosophical  tendencies  were  origin- 
ally determined  by  Fichte;  in  fact,  he  was  at  first  only  an  expounder,  though  an  eloquent 
and  independent  one,  of  the  Fichtiau  idealism,  as  one  may  see  from  his  earliest  specula- 
tive writings,  lfe')er  die  MogUchkeiteiner  Form  der  Philosophie  (On  the  Possibility  of  a  Form 
of  Philosophy,  Tub.  1795),  Vom  Ich  als  Pnncip  der  PMlosophie  (Of  the  Ego  as  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Philosophy,  Tiib.  1795),  and  others.  Gradually,  however,  Schelling  diverged 
from  his  teacher,  and  commenced  what  is  regarded  as  the  second  phase  of  his  philosophy. 
Fichte's  idealism  now  seemed  to  him  one-sided  and  imperfect  through  its  rigorous  and 
exclusive  subjectivity,  and  he  sought  to  harmonize  and  complete  it.  The  result  of  his 
speculations,  in  this  direction,  was  the  once  famous  Identitdtsphilosophie  (Philosophy  of 
Identity),  which  claimed  to  show  tliat  the  only  true  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
philosophy,  was  that  of  the  infinite-absolute,  in  which  the  "  real  "  and  ideal,"  "  nature 
and  "spirit,"  "  subject"  and  "  object,"  are  recognized  as  absolutely  the  same;  and  which 
afl3rmed  the  possibility  of  our  attaining  to  such  knowledge  by  a  mysterious  process, 
known  as  "intellectual  intuition."  The  "  Philosophy  of  Identity,"  though  only  the 
second  stage  in  Schelling's  speculative  career,  is  the  most  important,  and  is  the  one  by 
which  he  is  best  known  in  England — sir  William  Hamilton  liaving  elaborately  discussed 
it,  and  endeavored  to  demonstrate  its  untenableness  in  his  essay  on  the  "  philosophy  of 
the  conditioned"  (see  Discussions  in  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform,  1852).  Tlie  principal  works  in  wliich  it  is  more  or  less  completely  developed, 
are  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophie  der  Natur  (Ideas  toward  a  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Leips. 
1797,  2d  ed.  1803);  Von  derWeltseele  ci)ie  Ilypothese  der  Hohcrn  Physik  zur  Erldutermig  des 
Allgemeinen  Organismus  (Of  the  World-.soul,  an  Hypothesis  of  the  higiier  Physics  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  Universal  Organism,  Hamb.  1798.  3"ded.  1809);  ErsteEnticurf  eines  Systenw 
der  Natiirphilosophie  (First  Attempt  at  aSystematic  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Jena,  1799); 
and  System  des  Trancendentalen  Idealismvs  (System  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  Tub. 
1800).  In  1803,  after  the  departure  of  Fichte  from  Jena,  Schelling  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  but  in  the  following  year  went  to  Wiirzburg,  whence,  in  1808,  he  was 
called  to  Munich  as  secretary  to  the  academy  of  arts,  and  was  ennobled  by  king  Maxi- 
milian-Joseph. Here  he  lived  for  33  years,  during  the  last  14  of  which  he  occuyied  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  the  newly-established  university  of  Munich,  but  in  1841  he  fol- 
lowed a  call  from  Friederich-Wilhelm  IV.  to  Berlin,  wliere  he  mainly  resided  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  at  the  baths  of  Ragaz,  in  Switzerland,  Aug.  "20,  1854.  We  now 
revert  to  Schelling's  philosophical  career.  What  may  be  regarded  as  its  third  period,  if 
not  its  third  phase,  is  chiefly  marked  by  incessant  controversy.  With  the  exception  of 
Bruno,  oder  fiber  das  GoftUche  nnd  Naturliche  Pnncip  der  Dinge  (Bruno,  a  Dialogue  con- 
cerning the  Divine  and  Natural  Principle  of  Things,  Berl.  1802),  and  the  Vorlesungen 
uber  die  Methode  des  Akademisch£n  Studiums  (Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academical 
Study,  Stuttg.  and  Tiib.  1803),  most  of  Schelling's  writings  are  polemical— often  hotly 
I  so.  The  most  notable  are,  his  Philosophie  und  Religion  (Tiib.  1804),  in  reply  to  Eschen- 
jmayer;  Denkmal  der  Schrift  von  den  GiJttlichen  Dingen(Tuh.  1812),  in  reply  to  Jacobi;  and 
.  Darlegung  des  Wahren  Verhdltnisses  der  Naturphilosophie  zur  verbesserten  Fichte'  schen  Lehre 
{(Statement  of  the  true  relation  of  the  Nature-philosophy  to  the  improved  Fichtian  Doc- 
,  trine,  Tiib.  1806).  Meanwhile,  a  most  formidable  adversary  had  risen  up  in  his  old  col- 
lege friend  Hegel  (q.v.),  who  was  at  first  an  ardent  disciple  "of  Schelling's,  just  as  Schell- 
ing had  been  of  Fichte,  but  who  had,  in  a  similar  manner,  broken  away,  and  was  now 
pursuing  an  independent,  and  professedly  antagonistic,  course  of  speculation.  During 
the  reign  of  Hegelianism,  Schilling  preserved  an  almost  unbroken  silence.  For  more 
than  20  years  he  published  almost  nothing,  but  we  know  that  he  was  far  from  being  idle. 
He  was  observing  narrowly  the  practical  as  well  as  the  speculative  results  of  the  rival 
system,  and  maturing  his  own  philosophy  for  the  final  phase  which  it  assumed,  and 
which  he  called  variously,  the  "positive,"  the  "historical,"  and  the  "system  of  free- 
dom"— the  design  of  which  was  to  interpret,  at  once  philosophically  and  reverentially, 
the  history,  and,  especially,  the  religious  history  of  mankind.  Schelling  admitted  that 
his  earlier  speoulations,  though  sound  in  themselves,  attained  only  to  "negative"  truth, 
and  to  show  that  the  most  transcendental  metaphysician  need  not  be  a  Pantheist,  but 
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Tnic;ht  be  a  believer  in  a  personal  God,  or  even  in  a  Trinity,  with  a  whole  Augsburcf 
Coiifos.'^iou  to  boot,  lie  began  to  apply  or  develop  in  a  pructiciil  way  Avbat  lie  conceived 
t*-*  be  tlie  princiiilcs  of  his  system.  It  cannot  l)e  said  that  the  result  has  proved  satisfac- 
tory, tliough  many  of  his  contemporaries  thought  it  would — Neander,  for  example, 
dedicating  to  him,  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms,  the  hrst  volume  of  his  Kirchengctihichte, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  harmony  with  Schelling'n  new  philosophy.  The  writings 
that  contain  the  fruits  of  Schelling's  latest  thinking  were  for  the  most  jKirt  i)oslhumously 
j)ublished,  although  a  general  idea  of  them  had  become  known  to  the  public  through 
such  lectures  as  those  on  the  PhiU>sop]iy  of  Mythology,  and  the  r/iilomp/ty  of  Itcvdation. 
Sclielling's  Sdmmiliche  Werke  (14  vols.  Stuttg.  185(5-61)  were  edited  by  his  sons,  Karl 
Friedr.  Aug.,  and  Hermann  Schelling.  His  correspondence  was  published  at  Munich 
in  186;{.  Various  French  writers,  such  as  MM.  Matter,  Hemusat,  Cousin,  ]\Iichelet,  have 
tried  (with  indillerent  success)  to  explain  the  great  mystic  to  their  countrymen;  and 
English  philosophical  literature  is  dubiously  ussociated  with  his  name,  through  what  may 
be  called  the  souuiambular  i)lagiarisms  of  a  kindnd  genius,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
These  were  first  pointed  out  by  prof.  Ferrier  in  BackwoocVs  Magazine,  Mar.  1840. 

SCHEM,  Alexander  J.  B.,  b.  Westphalia;  studied  at  Paderborn,  Bonn,  and 
Tubingen;  co-editor,  1849-51,  of  Wcstphalischcs  Kirchcnblalt.  and  editor  of  Volksblatt fiir 
Stxidt  und  Land;  editorially  connected  with  the  Jht/io(/i.it  Quarterly  Review  and  The 
Metlwdittt;  has  contributed  to  the  Independent,  (Jhridian  Advocate,  The  World,  and  Apple- 
ton's  and  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopmlia.  He  published,  with  rev.  Geortrc  R.  Crooks, 
a  Latin-English  School  Lexicon,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Steiger's  Cyclopcedia  of 
Education. 

SCHEMNITZ,  the  largest  and  most  famous  mining  town  of  ^ungarJ^  stands  in  a 
narrow  mountain  gorge,  at  the  height  of  1054  ft.,  on  a  river  of  the  i-ame  name,  70  ra.  n. 
of  Pesth.  Togeilier  with  its  six  suburbs,  some  of  which,  however,  are  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  it  has  a  pop.  of  22,000;  but  the  town  proper  has  only  (1869)  14,029 
inhabitants.  The  academy  for  nnning  and  woodcraft,  embracing  collections  of  minerals 
and  a  chemical  laborator}',  is  the  principal  building,  and  forms  the  chief  architectural 
feature  of  the  town.  It  is  attended  by  about  200  students,  who  receive  lessons  from  six 
professors.  A  highly-esteemed  kind  of  tobacco-pipe  heads  are  manufactured  here.  The 
mines,  which  extend  under  the  town,  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  though  recently 
they  have  yielded  but  an  inconsiderable  profit.  They  produce  gold  and  silver,  as  well 
as  copper,  iron,  and  sidphur.  One  of  the  passages  is  more  than  9  m.  long.  Twelve  of 
the  mines  belong  to  the  crown,  the  others  are  private  property. 

SCHENCK,  KoAn  Hunt,  d.d.,  b.  New  Jersey,  1825;  graduated  at  Princeton  college 
in  1844,  and  atGambier  theological  seminary  in  185B;  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  rector,  for  several  years,  of  Emmanuel  church,  Baltimore;  became 
pastor  of  St.  Ann's  chui-ch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1867.  He  established  and  edited,  1858- 
CO,  the  Western  Churchinan,  Chicago;  W'as  co-editor  of  the  Protestant  Churchman  in 
1867;  contributed  to  the  Western  Einscopalian,  and  published  numerous  sermons,  essays, 
treatises,  and  orations. 

SCHEXCK,  Robert  Cumming,  b.  Ohio,  1809;  graduated  at  Miami  university  1827; 
taught  there;  admitted  to  the  bar;  served  in  the  state  legislature;  in  1843  elected  to 
congress,  where  he  served  four  terms;  minister  to  Brazil  1851-53.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  was  made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  served  at  Bull  Run,  in  West  Virginia,  jind 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  In  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  commanded  a  division 
under  Sigel,  and  had  his  arm  shattered  by  a  ball.  He  continued  in  the  army,  but  in 
1863  was  again  elected  to  congress,  where  he  remained  until  1871,  whe!i  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  England  by  president  Grant,  which  position  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1876. 

SCIIEKECTADY,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York,  intersected  in  the  e.  by  the  Erie  canal,  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Schenectady  and  Saratoga,  the  Schenectady  and  Troy,  the 
Schenectady  and  Duanesburir,  and  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroads;  200  sq.m.: 
pop.  '80,  23.558—19,808  of  American  birth,  162  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Norman's  Kill, 
the  Mohawk,  and  Schoharie  rivers.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  in  the  e.  along 
the  Mohawk  valley  is  very  fertile,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  broom  corn,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  pasturage  is  excellent,  and  large  numbers  of  live  stock  are  raised.  Among 
the  industries  are  tiie  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushes.     Co.  seat,  Shencctady. 

8CHENEC  TADY,  a  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Erie  canal  and  the  south  bank  of  the 
Mohawk  river,  16  m  n.w.  of  Albany.  It  is  the  seat  of  Union  college,  and  contains  17 
churches,  4  baidis,  6  newspapers,  large  machinery  and  locomotive  works,  4  foundries, 
cotton-mills,  and  manufactories  of  shawls,  agricultural  implenients,  etc.  Schenectady 
■was  settled  liy  the  Dutch  in  1661.  In  1690  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred  by  the  French  and  Indians.     Pop.  in  1870,  10,890. 

SCHENECTADY  {ante),  the  chief  town  in  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y. ;  17  m.  n.w.  of 
Albany;  on  the  New  York  Central,  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna,  the  Schenectady  and 
Duanesburg,  and  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroads.  Pop.  80,  13,675.  The  city 
charter  was  obtained  in  1798.  Union  college,  situated  here,  was  foimded  in  1795. 
Sfchenectady  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  this  university  and  for  its  many  and  varied  manu- 
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factures;  there  are  several  brush  factories,  locomotive  works,  and  flour  mills;  other 
articles  manufactured  arc  agricultund  implements,  -woolen  goods,  stoves,  etc. ;  there  are 
4  banks,  4  hotels,  lo  churches,  2  daily  and  4  weekly  i)apers. 

SCIIEXKEL,  Daxiel,  b.  Switzerland  1S18;  studied  theology  at  Basle  and  Got- 
^jngen;  professor  of  theology  at  Basle  in  1849,  and  at  Heidelberg  in  1S51.  He  published 
Vhrinilidie  Dogmatik,  2  vols. ;  Das  Chai-akterbild  Jesit ;  Das  Weseii  dcs  Frotestaritisimi!<,  3 
Vols.;  besides  many  essays  and  pamphlets,  and  edited  Allgemeine  KircMiche  Zeitschrift; 
AVrjemcine  Kirclienzeitung;  Bibel-lexLCon. 

SCHEK'ZO  (Ital.  jest,  sport),  in  music.  A  term  applied  to  a  passage  or  movement  of 
n,  lively  and  sportive  character,  forming  part  of  a  musical  composition  of  some  length, 
as  a  symphonj',  quartet,  or  sonata. 

SCHE'VENINGEIT  (pron.  SkC.veningen),  a  populous  and  thriving  village  in  s.  Hol- 
land, is  situated  ou  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  about  two  miles  from  the  Hague.  Pop. 
about  8,500.  Fishing  is  the  chief  indiistr}-;  ship-building,  rope-spinning,  and  making 
sail-cloth  being  also  carried  on.  It  is  the  most  fashionable  sea-bathing  resort  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  is  visited  by  many  distinguished  strangers,  there  being  an  excellent 
"  bath  house,"  and  other  hotels.  In  the  neighborhood  are  summer  residences  of  the 
roj'al  family  and  nobility.  A  range  of  sand  hills  defends  the  village  from  the  sea,  wdiich 
has,  nevertheless,  made  so  great  encroachments  that  the  Protestant  church,  originally 
built  ill  the  center,  is  now  close  by  the  strand.  The  road  from  the  Hague  to  Scheven- 
ingen  is  a  long  avenue  of  fine  trees  and  wooded  banks,  with  u  tramway  for  passengers 
and  goods. 

SCHIEDAM  ,  a  t.  in  s.  Holland,  situated  on  the  Schie,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Maas  by  a  canal.  Pop.  ('75)  21,10;J,  of  whom  nearly  two-thirds  are  Protestants. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  irregularly  built,  and,  compai'ed  witli  other  Dutch  towns,  have 
a  dirty  appearance,  from  the  distilleries,  malting-works,  and  grain-mills.  Gin  is  so 
largely  manufactured  that  the  air  and  water  smell  and  taste  of  it.  In  1875,  418,572  hec- 
toliters of  spirits  w'cre  produced,  the  grain-mills  and  malt-works  giving  24,040,771  kilo- 
grammes of  rye-meal,  and  21,150,331  of  malt.  The  neighboring  meadows  are  rich  in 
cattle,  partly  fed  from  distillery  refuse.  Imported  660,000  hectoliters  i-ye,  900,000  barley, 
17,670  wheat,  etc. ;  exported  54,940  hectoliters  of  spirits,  7,600,000  kilos  of  yeast,  et"c. 
The  steariiie  factory  used  4,700,000  kilos  tallow  and  palm  oil,  producing  1,405,000  kilos 
stearine  in  cakes,  1,825,000  kilos  candles,  1,404,000  oleiue,  and  244,500  of  glycerine. 
Beer-brewing,  metal  founding,  basket-making,  cork-cutting,  etc.,  are  carried  on. 

SCHILLER,  JoH.\xx  Ceiristopit.  Friedrich  vox,  one  of  the  greatest  poetical 
geniuses  of  Germany,  was  b.  at  Marbac'i,  a  little  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  Nov.  11,  1759. 
His  father,  Joh.  Kaspar  Schiller,  was  overseer  of  the  nurseries  attached  to  a  country-seat 
of  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  Schiller  received  his  first  formal  instruction  from  the  parish 
priest  Moser,  at  Lorch;  and  in  1773,  the  duke,  who  had  formed  a  favorable  opinion 
both  of  Schiller  and  his  father,  offered  to  educate  the  bo}',  free  of  expense,  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  founded  by  him  at  the  ca.stle  of  Solitude,  and  afterward  transferred  to 
Stuttgart  under  the  name  of  Karls-scluile.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  entering  the 
rigorous  academy,  Schiller  tried  to  devote  himself  to  jurisprudence.  His  success  in  the 
new  study  was  small,  and  after  two  years  he  exchanged  it  for  medicine.  But  literature, 
especially  poetry,  was  the  secret  idol  of  his  soul,  and  its  chief  delight.  Already  the 
characterisiics  of  his  genius — his  tendencies  toward  epic  and  dramatic  idealism — were 
showing  themselves  in  his  predilections.  His  first  literary  attempts  of  any  moment  were 
dramatic — Der  Stadeiit  vo:i  ^^tissauanA  Cosmas  von  Medici — which  were  consigned  (doubt- 
less not  without  reason)  to  the  fire.  Meanw^hile,  the  poet's  general  intellectual  cultur-3 
and  his  professional  studies  went  steadily  on;  and  in  1780  he  passed  as  a  military  sur- 
geon, but  with  no  liking  for  such  a  career.  In  1778  Schiller  completed  the  first  sketch 
of  his  memorable  drama,  D'e  Rdnber  (The  Robbers),  the  publication  of  which,  in  1780, 
excited  the  mo.st  violent  enthusiasm  among  the  young  all  over  Germany,  so  wild,  and 
strong,  and  glowing  were  the  passion  and  fancy  displayed  in  it.  Respectable  people, 
dignitaries,  functionaries  and  the  like,  were,  of  course,  deeply  scandalized;  and  the  duke 
himself,  a  "serene  highness"  sort  of  man,  was  induced  to  lecture  the  poet  on  his  delin- 
quency, and  forbade  him  to  write  any  more  poetry  "without  submitting  it  to  his 
inspection!"  In  1782  J'/ie  7foW«-.?  was  brought  upon  the  stage  at  ;Mannheim — the  poet 
being  present  wdthout  the  knowledge  of  his  superiors,  the  result  of  which  was  arrest  for 
a  fortnight!  This  led  to  further  complications,  and  finally,  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
Schiller  fled  from  the  harsh  service  of  the  duke  into  Franconia,  and  lived  for  a  j'ear 
under  a  feigned  name  at  Bauerbach,  near  Meiningen,  wiiere  he  completed  his  Fiesco  and 
Cabcde  und  Liebe,  begun  at  Stuttgart.  D'm  Carlos  was  also  sketched  in  outline  here.  In 
Sept.,  1783,  he  went  back  to  Mannheim,  and  was  for  some  time  closely  connected 
with  actors  and  theatrical  life.  To  this  period  belong  several  of  his  lesser  poems.  With 
the  Cabdie  vnd  Liebe  above  mentioned  ended  the  first  poetic  period  in  Schilk^r's  career, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Sturm  iind  Drang  period,  in  wdiich  a  liurning  energy  of  passion 
and  a  robust  extravagance,  passing  often  into  sheer  bombast  of  .speech,  are  the  predomi- 
nant characteristics.  In  Mar.,  1785,  Schiller  left  Mannheim  and  proceeded  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  became  acquainted,  among  others,  with  Huber  and  Korner,  and  wrote  his  beau- 
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tifiil  Lkd  an  die  Fi-evde;  thence,  after  a  few  months,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where  be 
began  the  practice  of  composing  during  the  niglit,  which  so  fatally  assisted  in  shortening 
liis  life.  Dcr  Gcisterse/wr  (The  Ghost-seer),  a  strikingly  powerful  romance,  was  written 
here;  and  the  drama  of  Don  Curh^a  was  completed.  In  17^7  he  was  invited  to  Weimar, 
and  was  at  once  warmly  received  by  Herder  and  Wieland;  but  some  years  elai)se(l  before 
Goethe  and  he  could  understand  one  another;  after  tliat,  they  became  the  closest  friends. 
Henceforth,  Scliilh^r  owed  more  to  Goethe  than  to  all  otlu^r  men:  we  may  even  call  the 
later  and  best  writings  of  Sihiller  Inspirations  of  Goethe.  The  study  of  the  spirit  and 
literature  of  antiquity  in  p:irticuiar  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  over  him,  and  in  his 
Hotter  G rieehenlaiuh  (Gods  of  Greece),  which  belongs  to  this  stage,  we  see  how  calm,  and 
clear,  and  sunny  his  once  turbid  and  stormful  imagination  was  gradually  becoming. 
Keinliold  of  Jena  introduced  him  to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  for  some  little  time 
Schiller  was  in  danger  of  lapsing  from  a  poet  into  a  metaphysician.  The  philosophical 
and  aesthetic  treatises  springing  out  of  this  new  .study  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Kleine  prosaischen  Schriftcn  (4  vols.,  Jena,  1793-1803).  His  GescJiichte  dea 
Dreissigjdhrigen  Kriegs  (History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War)  originally  appeared  in  the 
TaMlicnkalender  fur  Damcn  (1790-93).  On  the  occasion  of  the  poet's  marriage  in  1790 
with  Charlotte  von  Leugefold,  the  duke  of  Meiningen  made  him  a  hofrath  (privy-coun- 
cilor); the  French  republic  also  conferred  on  him  the  right  of  citizen.ship;  and  in  1802 
the  emperor  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  While  staying  for  a  year  with  his  rela- 
tives in  Wlirtemberg  he  wrote  his  exquisite  Bnefe,  iiber  atithetiscJie  Eniehung  (Letters  on 
Esthetic  Culture).  This  period,  reaching  to  the  close  of  1794,  is  generally  regarded  as 
Schiller's  transition  period;  in  poetic  accomplishment  it  is  not  rich,  but  in  earnest, 
thoughtful,  and  manifold  speculation  it  was  highly  important  to  the  poet,  and  we  find 
that  ft  prepared  the  way  for  the  last  and  most  splendid  development  of  his  genius.  After 
1795  the  finest  of  his  lyrics  and  dramas  were  produced — as  Der  Spaziergang  and  the  Lied 
der  Glockc  (Song  of  the  Bell)  in  1796,  Wallenstein  (1799),  Maria  Stuart  (1800),  Die  Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans  (1801),  Braut  von  Messina  (Bride  of  Messina,  1803),  and  finally,  his 
greatest  drama,  Wilhelm  Tell  {\^Qi).  But  his  health  had  been  long  giving  way,  partly 
owing  to  a  natural  weakness  of  constitution,  and  partly  to  incessant  application  to  study; 
and  on  May  9,  1805,  he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  46.  Ever  since  his  death  the  fame 
of  Schiller  has  been  on  the  increase;  he  has  long  been  recognized  as,  next  to  Goethe,  the 
greatest  poet  that  Germany  has  produced,  and  innumerable  editions  of  his  works  in 
whole  or  part  have  been  published.  The  best  account  of  him  and  his  works  is  given  by 
Carlyle  in  his  Life  of  Fricdrich  Schiller  (Lend.  1835). 

SCHILLING  Johannes,  b.  Saxony,  1838;  studied  art  at  Berlin  and  Dresden.  He 
resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  Rome,  and  in  1868  was  made  professor  at  the  Dresden 
royal  academy  of  art.  His  most  famous  works  are  the  group  representing  the  seasons, 
now  at  Dresden ;  the  Schiller  monument  at  Vienna,  and  the  later  designed  life-size  figures 
on  it,  and  the  group  "Amor  and  Psyche." 

SCHINKEL,  Karl  Frtedr.  ,  a  German  architect  of  great  celebrity  in  his  own  country, 
was  b.  at  Neuruppin,  Mar.  13,  1781,  and  studied  the  principles  of  drawing  and  design  at 
Berlin  under  prof.  Gilly.  In  1803  he  went  to  Italy  to  extend  his  professional  know- 
ledge; but  on  his  return  in  1805  he  found  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  so  threntening 
that  he  could  obtain  little  employment,  and  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to  landscape- 
painting.  In  May,  1811,  he  was'elected  a  member  of,  and  in  1830  a  professor  at,  the  Ber- 
lin academy  of  arts.  Other  offices  and  honors  were  also  conferred  on  him.  He  died 
Oct.  9,  1841.  The  designs  to  which  he  chiefly  owes  his  reputation  are  tho.se  of  thero5'al 
guard-house,  the  memorial  of  the  war  of  liberation,  the  new  theater,  the  new  Potsdam 
gate,  the  artillery  and  engineers'  school,  in  Berlin;  the  casino  in  Potsdam;  another  in 
the  gardens  of  prince  Karl  at  Blienike,  near  Potsdam;  and  a  great  number  of  castles, 
country-houses  churches,  and  public  building.s.  Schinkel  was  a  man  of  powerful  and 
original  genius;  his  designs  are  remarknble  for  the  unity  of  idea  by  which  they  are  per- 
vaded, and  the  vicror,  beauty,  and  liaimony  of  their  details.  See  Kugler's  Karl  Friedr. 
Schinkel  (Berlin,  1843). 

SCHI  NHS,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  anacardiacem,  natives  of 
South  America.  The  leaves  so  abound  in  a  resinous  or  turpentine-like  fluid,  that  upon 
the  least  swelling  of  the  other  portions  of  the  leaf  by  moisture  it  is  discharged  from  the 
sacs  which  contain  it.  Thus  they  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  after  rain,  or  if  thrown 
into  water,  start  and  jump  about  as  if  alive,  discharging  jets  of  tliis  peculiar  fluid.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  the  kindred  genus  duvaua, 
of  which  specimens  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  our  greenhouses.  The  leaves  and 
twigs  when  bruised  have  a  very  strong  odor  of  turpentine. 

SCHIO,  a  t;  in  Italy,  15  m.  n.w.  of  Vicenza,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the 
rivers  Leogra  and  Timoncliio;  pop.  5,597.  It  contains  manufactories  of  woolen  cloth, 
and  silk  and  dye  works.  It  is  somewhat  noted  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  has  churches, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings. 

SCHISM,  Grkek,  the  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  9th,  and  was  completed  in  the  13th  c.     See  Greek  Church 
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SCHISM,  Western,  a  celebrated  disruption  of  coramunion  in  the  western  cliurch. 
■which  arose  out  of  a  disputed  claim  to  the  succession  to  tlie  papal  throne.  On  the  death  of 
Gregorj"  XL  in  1378,  a  Neapolitan,  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  was  chosen  pope  by  the  major- 
lity  of  the  cardinals  in  a  conclave  at  Rome  under  I'he  name  Urban  S'l.  Soon  afterward, 
however,  a  number  of  these  cardinals  witlidrew,  revoked  the  election,  which  they 
declared  not  to  have  been  free,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  factions  in  Rome  by  winch 
the  conclave  had,  according  to  them,  been  overawed;  and,  in  consequence,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  choose  anotiier  pope  under  the  name  Clement  VII.  The  latter  fixed  his  see  at 
Avignon,  while  Urban  VI.  lived  at  Rome.  Each  party  had  its  adherents,  and  in  each  a 
rival  succession  was  maintained  down  to  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1410,  in  which  assembly 
both  were  deposed,  and  a  third  pope,  John  XXIII.,  was  elected.  This  measure  iio't 
having  been  acquiesced  in  by  all,  a  new  council  was  convened  at  Constance  in  1417,  in 
which  not  alone  the  former  rivals,  but  even  the  new  pontiff  elected,  by  consent  of  the 
two  parties,  at  Pisa,  were  set  aside,  and  Otho  Colonna  was  elected  under  the  name  of 
Martin  V.  In  this  election  the  whole  body  may  be  said  to  have  acquiesced;  but  one  of 
the  claimants.  Peter  de  Luna,  called  P.enedict  XIIL,  remained  obstinate  in  the  assertion 
of  his  right  till  his  death  in  1430.  Tlie  scliism,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
in  1417,  having  thus  endured  nearly  40  years. 

SCHIS'MA,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  very  small  intervals  known  in  the  theory  of 
music,  which  amounts  to  the  difference  between  the  comma  ditonicum  and  comma  xyn- 
toaicum.     See  Comma. 

SCHIST  (Gr.  schistos,  split)  is  a  term  applied  somewhat  loosely  to  indurated  clays,  as 
bituminous  schist  and  mica  schist.  It  is  more  correctly  confined  to  tlie  metamorphic 
strata,  which  consist  of  plates  of  different  minerals,  as  mica  schist,  made  up  of  layers  of 
quartz  separated  by  laminae  of  mica;  chlorite  schist,  a  green  rock  in  which  the  layers  of 
chlorite  are  separated  by  plates  of  granite  or  felspar;  and  hornbleude  schist,  a  black  rock 
composed  of  layers  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  with  a  little  quartz. 

SCHIZOPHYTE,  a  microscopic  organism  belonging  to  Cohn's  order  scldzoHforecp, 
and  allied  to  bacteria,  having  so  near  a  relation  indeed  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
bacillus,  or  as  a  phase  in  the  giowth  of  this  organism.  See  Geem  Theory  of  Dis- 
ease, vol.  vL,  p.  647.  But,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  classified,  a  certain  kind  of 
scliizopiiyte  is  one  of  the  organisms  which  are  regarded  as  disease  gcrrr.s,  and,  as  has 
probalJlj^  been  established,  is  the  peculiar  disease  germ  in  the  suine  plague  (q.v.)  of  this 
country.  Whether  it  has  any  agency  in  the  production  of  other  diseases  is  uncertain, 
for  whatever  agency  disease  germs  have  in  producing  disease  the  precise  manner  of  com- 
munication has  not  been  determined. 

SCHLAGIXTWEIT.  LIekmakx,  Aroi.F,  and  Robert,  three  brothers  b.  in  Munich 
— Hermann  1826,  and  Adolf  1629;  Robert  being  the  youngest.  While  at  the  university 
the  two  older  brothers  made  original  researches,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  Alps;  in  1851 
they  explored  the  vicinitj''  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  liighest  peak  of  which  the}'  were  the  first 
to  ascend  and  measure  cccurately,  finding  its  height  14,284  French  feet.  In  1854  the 
three  brothers  were  sent  out  by  the  British  East  India  company  to  continue  the  scien- 
tific survey  of  India.  Tliey  ascended  the  Himalaya  mountains,  examining  the  glacier 
of  3Iilun,  10  m.  long  and  3.000  ft.  broad;  crossing  4  passes  about  18,000  ft.  high;  the 
peak  of  Gunshankosor,  19,640  ft.  high,  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus;  and  on  the  high- 
est mountain  of  Thibet,  reached  an  elevation  of  22.260  feet.  Tlie  whole  extent  of  their 
travels  was  about  18,000  miles.  Adrlf,  having  determined  to  coctinue  his  researches, 
advanced  alone  into  regions  of  Tliiliet  and  Turkistan  never  visited  by  any  scientific 
traveler.  He  lost  his  life  1857,  probably  through  the  hostility  and  misapprehension  of 
the  native  tribes. 

SCHLAN'GENBAD,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  spas  of  Germany,  on  the  norlhern 
frontier  of  the  Rhoingau  district,  6  m.  w.  of  Weisbaden,  in  a  benutiful  and  secluded  sit- 
uafion,  embosomed  amid  wooded  hills.  The  water  of  the  baths  has  a  temperature-  of 
80°  F.,  and  contains  the  muriates  and  carbonates  of  lime.  soda,  and  magnesia,  wiili  a 
slight  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  baths  have  a  marvelous  effect  in  beautifying  the 
skin,  and  in  soothing  and  tranquillizing.  The  village  is  itself  very  small,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  season  the  pop.  is  only  about  2,000. 

SCHLATTER.  Michael,  1716-90;  b.  Switzerland;  educated  at  St.  Gall;  was 
ordained  and  sent  by  the  synods  of  Holland  to  the  German  Reformed  emigrants  in 
Pennsylvania;  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  Germantown, 
1746-51;  and  organized  churches  in  Penn.sylvania,  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
He  assisted  in  organizing  the  synod  of  the  German  Reformed  church  in  1747;  visited 
Europe  in  1751,  and  returned  with  six  other  missionaries.  In  1757  he  was  chaplain  of 
an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia  against  the  French,  and  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nies at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  was  imprisoned  in  1777. 

SCHLEGEL,  AreusT  Wii.helm  von,  a  distinguished  critic,  poet,  and  scholar,  was  b. 
at  Hanover,  Sept.  8,  1767,  and  studied  at  Gottingen,  where  he  acquired  a  reputation 
by  his  devotion  to  philological  and  classical  studies.  He  first  began  to  assume  a  prom- 
inent position  in  literature  while  a  lecturer  at  Jena,  contributing  assiduously  to  Schiller's 
Horen  and  Musen-Almanach,  and  to  the  AUgemeine  Literaturzeitung.    About  the  same 
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lime  Lis  translution  of  Shakespeare  began  to  appear  (9  vols.  Berl.  1797-1810),  the  influ- 
ence of  which  on  German  poetry  and  the  German  stage  was  equally  great.  Subse^ 
qucnlly  the  poet  Tieck,  with  Sclilegel'a  consent,  undertook  a  revision  of  the  work, 
togetiier  with  a  translalion  of  such  pieces  as  tSchlegel  had  oniilled  (13  vols.  Berl. 
1825,  1839,  1843);  and  from  their  conjoint  labors  the  people  of  Germany  are  able  to  form 
a  faithful  idea  of  the  surpa.ssing  gcjuus  of  our  countryman.  Schl('g(;l  also  delivered 
at  Jena  a  series  of  lectures  on  aesthetics,  and,  along  wiih  his  brother  Fricdrich,  edited 
the  Athenamm  (3  vols.  Berl.  1790-1800),  which  in  spile  of,  periuips  be(:au.su  of,  the  sever- 
itj'  of  its  criti(dsm,  gave  a  lively  and  wholesome  impulse  to  the  poetry  of  its  time.  He 
published  besides  his  lirst  volume  of  poems  {UrdiclUc,  Tlib.  1800);  ;uid.  again  in  company 
with  his  brother,  the  CharaklerisiUxa  unci  Kvitilcoii  (3  vols.  Kijnigsb.  1801).  In  1803 
Schlegel  left  Jena  for  Berlin,  where  lie  gave  a  second  series  of  lectures  on  literature, 
art,  and  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Ne.xt  year  appeared  his  Ion,  an  antique  tragedy  of 
considerable  merit.  It  was  followed  byhis  «S>t/i..  Theater  {^2,  \o\?,.  Berlin,  1803-9),  con- 
sisting of  5  pieces  of  Calderon's,  admirably  translated,  the  elTect  of  which  has  been  to 
make  that  poet  quite  a  favorite  with  the  German  jieople;  and  \\\i  Blumenstrdaxse  dsr 
Ital,  Span.,  uiui  Portug.  Poesk  (Berl.  1804),  a  charming  collection  of  lyrics  froni  the 
suiuiy  south,  fron\  the  appearance  of  which  dates  tlie  naturalization  in  German  verse  of 
the  metrical  forms  of  the  Romanic  races.  Probably  his  most  valual)le,  and  certainly 
liis  most  widely  popular  work,  was  \\\&Vorlesunfje)i  iiber  dramatUche  Kunst  und  Litcratur 
(3  vols.  Heidelb.  1809-11),  originally  delivered  at  Vienna,  in  the  spring  of  1808,  arul 
translated  into  most  European  languages.  During  1811-15  Schlegel  published  anew 
collection  of  his  \)oe.m?.  {Poet ische  Werke),  which  contains  his  masterpieces,  "Arion," 
"Pygmalion,"  "St.  Lucas,"  and  is  notable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  poetic 
forms,  as  also  for  the  singular  facility  and  elegance  of  the  versification.  In  1818 
Schlegel.  now  raised  into  tlie  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  privileged  to  use  the  sacred 
von  before  his  name,  Avas  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  and 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  and  to  philological  research. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  students  of  Sanskrit  in  Germany,  established  a  Sanskrit  print- 
ing-ollice  at  Bonn,  and  an  Indische  BlbliotM:  (:i  vols.  Bonn.  18-39-2o).  Among  the  proofs 
of  his  scholarly  activity  in  this  department  of  knowledge  m;iy  be  mentioned  his  edition  • 
of  the  Bhagatad  Gita,  an  episode  from  tiie  epic  poem  MaMbhdrata,  with  a  Latin  tran.s- 
latiou  (3d  ed.  Bonn,  1846),  and  of  part  of  the  Edmdijana  (Bonn,  1829-39).  His  other 
worics  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  Schlegel  was  not  happy  in  his  domestic  relations. 
He  was  twice  marrietl,  first  to  a  daughter  of  prof.  Michaelis  of  Gottingen,  and  again  to 
a  daughter  of  prof.  Paulus  of  Heidelberg,  but  in  both  cases  a  separation  soon  became 
necessary.  Schlegel  was  quarrelsom,;,  jealous,  and  ungenerous  m  Ids  relations  with 
literary  men,  and  did  not  even  shrink  from  slander  when  his  spleen  was  excited.  He 
died  May  13,  1845. 

SCHLEGEL,  Kaul  Wilhelm  FuiEORicn  von,  distinguished  both  for  his  scholarship 
and  intellectual  ability,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  was  b.  at  Hanover,  Mar. 
10,  1773.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1797  published  his  first  work, 
Gnechen  und  Romer  (The  Greeks  and  Romans),  which  won  praise  from  old  Heyne.  It 
was  followed  in  tlie  course  of  a  year  by  his  GeichicJUe  der  Poesi'e  der  Griechen  und 
Homer  (History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Poetry),  a  sort  of  fragmentary  continuation  of  the 
former.  Both  of  tiiese  productions  bore  evidence  of  rich  learning,  independent 
thought,  and  a  tliorough  appreciation  of  the  principles  and  method  of  historic  criti- 
cism; but  the  chief  vehicle  at  this  time  for  the  dissemination  of  his  philosophical  views 
of  literature  was  the  sharp-fanged  periodical  called  the  Athenwim.,  edited  by  himself  and 
his  brother,  August  Wilhelm.  Proceeding  to  Jena,  he  started  there  as  a  privatdocent, 
holding  lectures  on  philosophy,  which  met  with  great  applause,  and  still  editing  the 
Athenceum,  to  which  he  also  began  to  contribute  poems  of  a  superior  quality,  and  in 
the  most  diverse  meters.  In  1803  appeared  his  Alarkos,  a  tragedy,  in  which  the  antiqne- 
cla.ssical  and  new-romantic  elements  are  singularly  blended.  From  Jena,  he  soon  went 
to  Dresden,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  a  few  nioi'C  of  those  philosophical  pre- 
lections, in  the  manufacture  of  which  both  he  and  August  Wilhelm  were  unhappily 
much  too  expert;  edited  the  Ettropa,  a  monthly  journal  (3  vols.  Frankf.  1803-5);  and 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  languages  of  southern  Europe,  and  still  more  assid- 
uously to  Sanskrit,  the  fruits  of  which  were  seen  in  his  treatise,  Ueber  die  ^rr ache  vnd 
'  Wcisheit  der  Indier  {KeuhAh.  1808).  Sec  PiiiLOiiOOY.  During  his  residence  in  Paris  he 
also  published  a  Sammhing  liomantisc/ier  JJlchii/ ngrn  den  Mittcliiltcrs  (Collection  of  Mediae- 
val Romantic  Poems,  2  vols.  Par.  1804),  and  the  pious-chivalric  romance  of  lather  vnd 
jlfa?fe;' (Berl.  1805).  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  published  a  volume  of  dithyrambic 
and  elegiac  poems  {Gedichte,  Berl.  1809).  At  Cologne,  lie  passed  over  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  change  to  which  his  mediajval  studies  powerfully  contributed,  and 
wliich,  in  its  turn,  no  less  powerfully  alfected  his  future  literary  career.  In  1808 
Schlegel  went  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1811.  appeared  his  Ueber  die  ncuere  Gcschichte  (Lcc- 
tures  on  Modern  History),  and  in  1815  his  Gc.schichie  der  nlten  und  veucn  Literaiur  {U\&- 
tory  of  Ancient  and  M()dern  Literature).  In  1833  a  collected  edition  of  his  writings, 
in  13  vols.  (i'aTOrftiJi'c/ifilKerte),  was  published  by  himself.  Subsequently  he  delivered 
two  series  of  lectures,  one  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life  {PhilosopAie  des  Lebem,YieDna,,  1838), 
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and  another  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  {PhilosopTiie  der  Geschiclii-e,  Vienna,  1829),  both 
of  which  are  well  known  in  England  and  other  countries  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lations. Schiegel  died  Jan.  12,  1829.  His  MSS.  were  published  by  his  friend  Windisch- 
mann  (2  vols.  Bonn,  1836-37). 

SCHLEICHER,  August,  1821-68;  b.  Germany,  educated  at  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  and 
Bonn.  •  He  was  appointed  professor  of  philology  at  Bonn  in  IboO,  and  at  Jena  in  1857. 
As  a  comparative  philologist  his  rank  was  second  only  to  Bopp.  Among  his  works  are 
ZurVe}-ffuic/i£ndeSprachengeschichte{lS4S-50);  and  Compendiuiii  derVergkichenden  Gram- 
rnatik  der  Indo-G ermanischen  Spraciien  (18t)2). 

SCHLEIEEMACHER,  Friedrich  Ernst  Dajjiel,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influ- 
ential theologians  of  modern  times,  was  born  at  Breslau,  Nov.  21,  1768.  His  boyish 
years  were  spent  in  the  school  kept  by  the  3Ioravian  brotherhood  at  Niesky,  and  here  he 
first  received  those  religious  impressions,  the  influence  of  which  was  visible  in  his  whole 
after-life.  In  1787  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Halle;  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
academic  course,  acted  for  some  time  as  a  teacher;  but  in  1794  became  assistant-clergy- 
man at  Landsberg-on-the-Warthe,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
Berlin,  and  occupied  hunself  partly  in  the  translation  of  some  of  Blair's  and  Fawcetfs 
sermons,  and  in  the  redaction  of  the  Athenceum,  conducted  by  his  friend  Friedrich 
Schiegel :  but  the  tirst  work  that  won  for  him  general  celebrity  was  his  Reden  iiber  die 
Religion  (Discourses  on  Religion,  Berl.  1799),  which  startled  Germany  from  its  spiritual 
torpor,  vindicated  the  eternal  necessity  of  religion,  and  sought  to  separate  those  elements 
of  it  that  are  essentially  divine  from  the  incrustations  of  dogma  and  the  formalities  of 
practice.  Neander  looked  upon  these  redtn  as  making  the  turning-point  in  his  spiritual 
career.  They  are  now  regarded  as  both  making  and  marking  an  epoch  in  the  theological 
history  of  Germany.  The  reden  were  followed  by  the  Monologen,  and  the  Briefe  eines 
Predigers  nusserlutlb  Berlin  m  1800.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
charity-house  in  the  Prussian  capital;  and  during  1804-10  produced  his  famous 
translation  of  Plato,  with  commentary,  which  is  considered  in  Germany,  to  this  day,  the 
most  profound  and  penetrating  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  the  great  Athenian,  though 
English  scholars  are  disposed  to  regard  its  criticism  as  decidedly  too  subjective,  and  in 
many  important  respects  baseless.  In  1801  appeared  the  tirst  collection  of  Ms  pi-edigteii 
(sermons),  followed  between  1808  and  1833  by  no  fewer  than  six  other  collections.  They 
are  masterpieces  of  penetrating  and  eloquent  discussion,  appealing  equally  to  the  heart 
and  the  intellect  of  hearers  and  readers.  In  1802  Schleiermacher  went  as  court-preacher 
to  Stolpe,  where  he  published  his  Grundlinien  eincr  Kritik  der  hisherigen  Sittenlehre;  and 
in  1804  was  called  to  Halle  as  universitj^-preacher,  and  professor  of  theology  and  phil- 
osophy. In  1807  he  returned  to  Berlin,  having  previously  publi-shed  Die  WeilinachUfeier , 
cin  Gesprach  (Christmas  festival,  a  dialogue,  Halle,  1806)," bearing  on  the  calamitous  state 
in  which  Germany  then  found  herself,  owing  to  the  victorious  insolence  of  the  French. 
Among  his  next  publications  may  be  mentioned  TJeber  den  Sogenannten  evfifen  Brief  des 
Panlus  an  den  Timotheus  (concerninsr  the  so-called  first  epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  Berl. 
1807).  In  1809  he  became  pastor  of  Trinity  church,  Berlin:  and  in  1810,  when  the  uni- 
versity of  Berlin  was  reopened,  with  a  brilliant  array  of  professors,  under  the  rectonship 
of  Fichte.  no  name  shone  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  Schleiermacher.  In  1811  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences,  in  whose  Transactions  are  to  be 
found  manj'  valuable  papers  by  Schleiermacher  on  the  ancient  philosophv,  and  in  1814 
secretary  of  the  philosophical  section.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  synod 
assembled  in  Berlin.  His  latest,  and  perhaps  his  most  important  work  is  JDer  Christliche 
Glanbe  nach  den  GrumUdtzen  der  Erang.  Kirche  im  Zusctmmenhnnge  dargestellt  (the 
Christian  faith  systematically  presented  according  to  the  fundamental  propositions  of 
the  evangelical  church,  2  vols.  Berl.  1821-22),  in  which  his  deepest  and  most  Christian 
thought  is  visible.  He  died  at  Berlin,  Feb.  12,  1834.  The  list  of  Schleiermacher's  disci- 
ples— i.e.,  of  men  who  have  derived  the  groundwork  of  their  principles  from  him — is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  that  any  theological  reformer  could  show,  embracing,  among  others, 
the  names  of  Neauder,  Nitzsch,  Twesten,  Olshausen,  Lucke,  Bleek,  and  Ullmann.  In 
1864  appeared  a  posthumous  work  of  Schleiermacher,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Vorlesungeii  an 
der  UnicerriUit  zu  Berlin  im  Jahr.  1832,  in  which  he  conceives  of  Jesus  as  a  man  in  whom 
the  divine  spirit  works  as  perfectly  as  it  possibly  can  in  humanity,  and  treats  his  history 
accordingly.  Strauss  has  replied" in  a  critique  (Berl.  and  Lond.  186')).  Schleiermacher 
was  very  far  from  what  in  England  is  called  orthodox,  but  he  was  a  great,  earnest, 
devout  Christian  man,  of  massive  understanding,  and  whose  eloquence  was  scarcely  less 
golden  than  that  of  Plato  himself.  Germany  overflows  with  literature  on  Schleier- 
macher, his  system,  and  his  ideas. — For  an  account  of  his  earlier  life,  see  the  autobio- 
graphical sketch  first  published  in  xsiedner's  Zeitschrift  fiir  historische  Theologie  {IS^V); 
and  for  his  later  life,  Aus Schleiermacher' s  Leben  in  Briefen  (1858;  translated  by  Frederica 
Rowan,  Lond.  1860). 

SCHLESWia.     See  Sleswick. 

SCHLETTSTADT  (French  Schlestadi).  a  t.  of  lower  Alsace,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  111, 
26  m.  s.w.  of  Strasburg.  Till  the  war  of  1870-71  Schlettstadt  was  a  French  fortress 
of  the  third  class.  It  was  bombarded  and  compelled  to  capitulate  Oct.  24,  1870.  The 
fortifications  have  been  demolished.     Pop.  '75,  9,094;  "66,  over  10,000. 
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BCIILEUSNER,  Johann  FuiEDiticn,  d.d..  1756-1831;  b.  Loipsic;  studied  theology 
and  philosophy  in  Leipsic  university;  professor  of  theology  in  GOttingen  in  1784; 
professor  of  theology,  and  provost  of  the  college  church  in  Wittenberg  in  1705.  His 
prineipiil  works^are  Leiiam  Gmco  Lai.  iii.  Novum  Teatamcidum,  2  vols.;  Ihcsaurun,  siva 
lAxicou  in  LXX.,  5  volumes.  His  lexicon  on  the  Septuagint  continues  to  be  a  standard 
-work.  He  edited  with  Sliludlin  the  Gottingticlie  Bibliotkck  der  Neuestai  Ihcologutcken  Lit- 
eratur  . 

SCHLEY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia;  drained  by  Muckalec  creek,  and  other  l)ranches  ofl 
the  Flint  river;  about  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  5,129—2,851  colored.  The  surface  is  level.l 
There  are  great  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton,  corn,  | 
rice,  and  molasses.     Co.  seat,  Eliaville. 

SCHLIEMANN,  Heinuich,  b.  Germany,  1822;  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor,  who 
inspired  him  at  an  early  age  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece.  His  motlu'r  died  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  then  lived  for  two  years 
■with  his  uncle  at  Kalkhorst.  At  fourteen  he  was  compelled  to  enter  a  grocer's  shop  at 
Fiirstenburg  to  support  himself.  He  remained  in  that  humble  position  for  over  five 
years,  Avhen  he  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Amsterdam  firm  of  B.  H.  Schroeder  and 
Co.  In  184G  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  by  his  firm  as  their  local  agent,  and  a  year 
later  established  there  a  business  of  his  own.  In  the  course  of  a  busy'life  he  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  and  acquired  many  languages.  After  he  had 
amassed  wealth  he  commenced  his  archaeological  investigations  and  excavations  in  the 
east,  and  published,  in  1869,  lUcaque,  Le  VeUq^onhe,  Troie;  Rechevchcst  ArcMoUigiqvcs. 
In  1874  he  imbli.shcd  Troy  and  itn  liemains,  containing  an  account  of  his  discoveries  at 
Hissarlik.  In  1874  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Greek  government  to  excavate 
Myceme,  wheie,  in  1877,  he  made  the  marvelous  discovery  of  tlie  five  royal  tombs, 
which  local  tradition  pointed  out  to  Pausauias  as  those  of  Agamemnon  and  his  compan- 
ions, who  were  murdered  by  ^Egistlius.  He  then  wrote  in  English,  Mycena;;  a  Nan-a- 
iite  of  liesearches  and  Discoteries  at  Mycena  and  Tirytis.  In  his  exijlorations  Dr.  Sclihe- 
mann  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  his  wile,  who  is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  an  accom- 
plished Greek  scholar.     See  Arceleology. 

SCHLOSSER,  Friedr.  CnRisTOPn,  a  distinguished  German  historian,  was  b.  at  Jever, 
Nov.  17,  1776,  educated  at  Gottingen,  and  after  spending  man}'  years  as  a  private  tutor 
•and  academic  teacher,  he  w'as,  in  1817,  called  to  Heidelberg  as  a  professor  of  history, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  23,  1861.  His  principal  wri.ings  (arranged  in  the  order  of  time)  are 
Abdlard  iind  Dulcin  (Gotha,  1807);  I^eben  Bcms  und  des  Peter  Martyr  Vermili  (Heidelb. 
1809);  Geschichte  der  Bildersfurmenden  Kaiser  des  Ocstrim.  Reichs  (Frankf.  1812);  Welt- 
gescMchte  in  Zusammenhdnriender  Erzahlung  (Frankf.  1817-24);  GescMchte  des  18  Jahrh. 
(Heidelb.  1823);  l]nir£rsalhistoHsclie  Uebersicht  der  Geschichte  der  Alten  Welt  ttnd  ihrer 
OuUur  (Frankf.  1826-34);  Weltgeschichte  fiXr  das  Deutsche  Volk  (1844-53);  and  Studien  icber 
Dante  (1856).  Of  these  works,  the  most  notable  are  the  Geschichte  desMi  Jahrh.,  con- 
tinued by  Schlos.ser  in  the  later  editions  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Weltgeschichte 
fur  das  Detttsche  Volk,  which  have  been  translated  into  English  and  other  tongues. 
Bchlosser  is  a  keen,  critical,  and  powerful  writer,  who  judges  men  and  events  by  a  stern 
ethical  standard. 

SCHLOZ'ER,  August  Ludwig  von,  1735-1809;  b.  Wlirtemberg.  studied  in  Witten- 
burg  and  Gottingen;  was  a  private  tutor  in  Sweden.  In  1759  he  studied  medicine  in 
Gottingen,  and  in  1761  accompanied  the  Russian  historiographer  Mliller  as  literary  assist- 
ant to  St.  Petersburg,  and  taught  in  tlie  academy  as  professor  of  Russian  history,  1765- 
67.  In  1804  he  was  made  privy  councilor  of  justice.  Among  his  most  important  works 
are  a  General  History  of  the  North  and  a  translation  of  Nestor's  Russian  Chronicles  to 
980  A.D. 

SCHMALKALD,  League  of,  the  name  given  to  the  defensive  alliance  concluded  pro- 
visionally for  nine  years  at  Sclimalkalden  (q.v.),  Feb.  27,  1531,  between  9  Protestant 
princes  and  11  imperial  cities,  with  whom  other  5  princes  and  10  imperial  cities  subse- 
quently made  common  cause;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
■were  appointed  chiefs  of  the  league,  and  empowered  to  manage  its  affairs.  The  object 
of  this  formidable  alliance,  which  included  the  whole  of  northern  Germany,  Denmark, 
Saxony,  and  Wlirtemberg,  and  portions  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland,  was  for  the  com- 
mon defense  of  the  religion  and  political  freedom  of  the  Protestants  against  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  Catholic  states.  The  league  was  not  rendered  superfluous  by  the  religious 
peace  of  Niirnberg  in  1532,  and  on  the  rumor  that  the  emperor  was  meditating  new  hostile 
measures  again.st  the  Protestants,  another  meeting  of  the  confederates  was  held  Dec.  24, 
1535,  which  resolved  to  raise  a  permanent  army  of  10,000  foot  and  2,000  cavalry,  and  to 
prolong  the  league  for  ten  years.  The  confederation  was  further  con.solidated  by  articles 
of  guaranty  which  were  drawn  up  liy  Luther  at  Wittenberg  in  1536,  and  being  sub- 
scribed by  the  theologians  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  league  at  Schmalkalden  in  Feb., 
l^'^l,  \iCTG  ciiWcdWiG  Articles  of  Schmalkald.  Against  the  league  the  emperor,  engaged 
as  he  was  at  the  time  in  contests  with  the  Turks  and  French,  found  himself  unable  to 
contend,  though  supported  by  the  holy  league,  a  Catholic  confederation  formed  in  1538. 
in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  one.     But  impolitic  management,  mutual  jealousies,  and 
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conflicting  petty  interests  dissipated  their  energies,  and  prevented  their  united  action. 
The  "war  of  Schmalkald"  commenced  by  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  league,  under 
Sebastian  Schartliu,  into  Suabia,  to  bar  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army  from  Italy. 
Schartlin  forced  his  way  to  the  baulis  of  the  Danube,  but  the  luiserable  jealousy  of  the 
Saxon  princes  paralyzed  his  action.  The  emperor,  by  a  proclamation  bearing  date  July 
20,  1546-,  put  the  two  chiefs  of  the  league  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  Maurice,  duke  of 
Saxony,  took  possession  of  the  electorate,  by  virtue  of  an  imperial  decree;  and  the  Prot- 
'  estant  army  was  forced  to  retreat.  The  elector  of  Saxony  reconquered  his  electorate  in 
the  autumn  of  1546,  but  meantime  the  imperial  army  subdued  the  northern  members  of 
the  league  of  Schmalkald,  and  advanced  into  Franconia  to  meet  the  combined  armies  of 
Saxony  and  Hesse.  The  latter  were  totally  routed  at  Mlllilberg  (April  24,  1547),  and 
both  chiefs  fell  into  the  emperor's  hands.  This  defeat,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
treason,  and  was  perhaps  as  much  owing  to  this  cause  as  to  weakness,  finished  the  war. 
The  object  of  the  league,  the  guaranty  of  the  liberty  of  religion  to  the  Protestants,  was 
subsequently  effected  by  Maurice,  now  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  by  a  brilliant  feat  of 
diplomacy  and  generalship,  compelled  the  emperor  to  grant  the  treaty  of  Passau  (July 
31,  1552),  by  which  this  freedom  was  secured. 

SCHMALKALDEN,  an  old  and  interesting  t.  of  Hessen  Nassau,  Prussia,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Stille  and  Schmalkald,  11  m.  n.  of  Meiningen.  It  is  surrounded  with  double 
walls,  contains  two  castles,  and  carries  on  considerable  mining  operations,  especially  in 
iron,  and  various  manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  are  hardwares.     Pop.  '75,  6,187. 

SCHMID,  Leopold,  1808-69;  b.  Zurich;  studied  theology  at  Munich  and  Tilbingen; 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Giessen  in  1839,  and  subsequently  of  philosophy. 
Though  a  Roman  Catholic  he  was  opposed  to  the  ultramontane  puny.  He  was  elected 
bishop  of  Mentz  in  1849,  but  the  pope  refused  to  confirm  him.  He  publislied  Dei-  Geint 
den  Katholicismus  oder  Gruiidleguiig  der  OhrlstUcheii  Ireaik,  2  vols. ;  Ultra nioataii  od^r 
Katlwlisch. 

SCHMIDT,  Henry  I.,  s  t.d.,  b.  Penn.,  1806;  educated  at  the  Moravian  psedagogium 
and  the  theolosical  seminary  at  Nazareth,  Penn. ;  pastor  of  Lutheran  churches  in  New 
Jersev  1831-33";  professor  at  Hartwick  seminary,  N.  Y.,  1833-36;  pastor  of  a  German 
church  in  Boston  1836-38;  professor  at  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  1838-43;  pastor  of  Lutheran 
churches  in  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  1844;  principal  of  Hartwick  seminary,  1845-47; 
elected  professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  Columbia  college,  New  York, 
in  1848.  He  ^\i\>\i&\\G(i.  History  of  Education  and  PUtn  of  Culture  and  Instruction;  The 
Scriptural  Character  of  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's- Supper;  Course  of  Ancient 
Oeography. 

SCHMITZ,  Leonhard,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Germany,  1807;  studied  history  and  philol- 
ogy at  the  university  of  Bonn;  became  professor  in  a  gymnasium  of  that  city;  went  to 
England  1836;  rector  of  the  high  school  at  Edinburgh  1845-66;  classical  tutor  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  1859,  and  to  prince  Alfred,  1862-63;  principal  of  London  international 
college  1866-74,  afterward  classical  examiner  in  the  university  of  London;  translated 
into  English  Niebuhr's  lectures  and  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar;  contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's 
classical  dictionaries  and  to  cyclopaedias;  and  published  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and 
a  series  of  histories  for  colleges  and  schools. 

SCHMUCKER,  Samuel  S.,  d.d.,  1799-1873;  b.  Md. ;  educated  at  Princeton  college, 
ordained  a  Lutheran  minister  in  1818;  pastor  of  a  church  in  Newmarket,  Va.,  1820-26; 
professor  of  didactic  theology  in  Gettysburg  theological  seminary  1826-64,  and  also 
president.  On  his  resignation  he  was  made  emeritus  professor.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  publications:  Christian  Tempk;  Formula  of  Government  and  Discipline;  Plea  for 
Sabbath-school  System;  Elements  of  Popular  TJieology;  Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  the 
Glorious  Reformation;  Appeal  on  Christian  Union;  Retrospect  of  Lutheranism;  Psyclwlogy; 
Capital  Punishmeyit;  Christian  Pulpit;  Church  Development.  He  edited  Evangelisches 
Magazin;  contributed  to  Biblical  Repository  and  other  reviews. 

SCHNEE'BERG,  a  pleasantlj^-built  and  important  mining  t.  of  Saxony,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Chemnitz.  The  principal  products  of  the  mines  are  silver 
(though  not  in  its  former  great  abundance),  cobalt,  bismuth  and  nickel,  iron,  etc.  Cloth, 
shoes,  and  segars  are  manufactured.     Pop.  '75,  8,074. 

SCHNEE  KOPPE,  the  culminating  point  of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Riesengebirge. 
See  Bohemia. 

SCHNEIDER,  Hortense  Catherine,  b.  France,  1835:  a  French  actress  who 
played  at  the  age  of  fifteen  at  the  Athenee  of  Bordeaux.  She  then  received  instruction 
in  singing,  and  played  for  three  years  at  Agen  in  secondary  parts.  After  that  she 
obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  of  Paris;  and  in  1856  made  her  debut 
in  Le  Chien  de  Garde  at  the  Theatre  desVarietes,  where  in  1864  she  achieved  a  great 
success  by  her  acting  in  Ln  Belle  lielene.  She  appeared  in  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  GeroU 
stein  in  1867  in  which  she  won  a  great  triumph. 

SCHNEIDER,  Johann  Gottlob,  1750-1822;  b.  Saxony;  educated  at Leipsic,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  classical  literature  and  philology.  In  1774,  in  association  with 
Brunk,  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  two  years  later  was  made  professor 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.     In  1811  he  was  called  to  a  chair  at  Breslau.     Besides  a  num- 
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ber  of  works  on  natural  history,  and  editions  with  notes  of  various  Greek  writers,  _e 
published,  1797-98,  a  critical  dictionary  of  the  Greek  language. 

SCIIiSETZ,  Jean  Victou,  1787-1S70;  b.  France;  studied  painting  with  David, 
Gros,  and  Kegnault.  lie  painted  many  religious  and  historical  pictures,  of  which  the 
best-known,  perhaps,  are  "  Christ  Calling  little  Childien  unto  Him,"  "  The  Monk 
Engaged  in  Prayer,"  and  "  The  Gypsy  Foretelling  the  Future  of  Sixlua  V."  lie  wa8 
long  director  of  the  French  academy  at  Home. 

SCIINOllR  VON  KAKOLSFELD,  Julius,  1794-1853;  b.  Leipsic;  received  his  first 
instruction  from  his  father  an  eminent  painter,  studied  in  the  academy  of  painting  at 
N'imna;  went  to  Rome,  1815,  and  attacheil  himself  to  the  school  of  young  Gernum 
artists  vuider  the  auspices  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck.  Considered  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  this  band,  he  was  chosen  with  Cornelius  and  Overbeck  to  paint  the  walla 
of  the  villa  Massiui  at  Home  in  fresco  with  designs  from  Uaute,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso. 
Ludwig,  king  of  Bavaria,  employed  him  to  decorate  his  great  works  at  Munich.  Schnorr's 
greatest  works  Avere  the  frescos  from  tlie  ancient  German  poem  Nibcluiifjea  Lied  for  the 
new  palace,  and  the  historical  paintings  in  encaustic  in  that  part  of  the  palace  called 
Feist -fSaalbau.  lie  was  appoiutetl  professor  of  historical  painting  in  the  academy  of 
the  line  arts  at  IMunich,  1827,  and  iu  1846  professor  of  the  hue  arts,  and  director  of  the 
picture  gallery  in  Dresden. 

SCHGiLCHER,  Victou,  b.  France,  1804;  educated  at  the  college  Louis-le-Grand. 
lie  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  studied  the  question  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  the  United  States  iu  1829.  In  1848,  as  under-secretary  for  the  navy,  he 
secured  the  passage  of  a  law  abolishing  slavery  iu  the  French  coloiues.  He  was  returned 
to  the  constituent  assembly  for  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  and  to  the  legislative 
assembly  for  the  former.  Expelled  from  France  after  the  coup  d'etat,  he  remained  in 
England  till  the  fall  of  the  second  empire,  when  he  returned  to  France,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  conunanded  the  artillery  of  the  national  guard.  In  1871  he  was  returned 
to  tlie  national  assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  for  Guiana,  and  for  Martin- 
ique, and  took  his  seat  for  the  latter.  He  was  afterward  elected  a  life  senator.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  extreme  left.  He  has  published  several  books  on  slavery,  a  Life  of  Ildndel, 
and  The  tiunday  Red,  1870. 

SCHOFFERor  SCHAIFFER,  Peter,  1430-abt.  1503;  b.  Gernsheim;  began  life  as 
a  copyist  in  Paris,  afterward  employed  by  Guttenburg  and  Faust,  printers,  at  Mainz. 
He  is  said  to  have  "discovered  the  more  easy  method  of  casting  types."  In  1455 
Guttenburg  retired,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  with  Faust;  the  latter  died 
1466,  and  he  carried  on  the  business  alone.  His  name  appears  with  Faust's  at  the  end  of 
the  Psalter,  1457.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Faust,  and  had  three  sons,  all  printers; 
John  SchblTer  succeeded  him.  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  in  his 
native  place. 

SCHOFIELD,  John  McAllister;  b.  N.  Y.,  1831;  graduated  at  West  Point  1853. 
and  was  commissioned  in  the  artillery.  He  was  for  some  years  instructor  in  natural 
philosophy  at  West  Point,  and  afterward  at  Washington  university,  St.  Louis.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  held  the  rank  of  capt. ;  was  made  chief-of-staff  to  gen. 
Lyon,  and  was  with  him  at  Wilson's  creek.  In  1861  he  was  ijlaced  in  command  of  the 
Missouri  militia,  and  in  the  next  year  of  that  military  district.  He  defeated  Hindman 
near  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  Oct.,  1862,  and  drove  the  confederate  forces  back  to  the  Arkansas 
valley.  In  1864  he  was  made  a  brig.gen.  in  the  regular  army  after  most  valuable  services 
under  gen.  Sherman  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  the  movements  leading  to  the  sur- 
render of  Johnston.  Later  he  was  in  command  at  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
and  captured  Wilmington  and  Goldsborough,  N.  C.  He  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  1865; 
in  1867  was  in  charge  of  the  Virginia  district;  was  se(;retary  of  war  1868-69;  and  was 
then  assigned  to  command  the  Missouri  military  department.  Still  later  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  West  Point  academy,  and  is  now,  1881,  in  command  in  the  north-west. 

SCHOHARIE,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York,  intersected  by  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna, 
the  ]Mid(ileburg  and  Schoharie  Vallev,  and  other  railroads;  700  s([.m. ;  pop.  '80,  32,939 — 
32,183  of  American  birth,  481  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Schoharie,  Catskill,  and 
Cobleskill  creeks.  Its  surface  is  hilly;  the  Catskill  mountains  occupy  the  s.  and  w.,  and 
the  Ilelderiierg  the  e.  portion.  It  "is  largely  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  and 
asli  in  the  highlands;  and  groves  of  sugar-ninple  and  elm  by  the  rivers.  In  the  n.w. 
sulphur  spriiigs  are  found,  and  it  contains  extensive  ledges  of  Helderberg  limestone  and 
sandstone.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  hops,  maple  sugar,  dairy 
products,  etc.  Live  stock  is  raised.  The  "manufactures  consist  of  cooperage,  iron  cast- 
ings, agricultural  implements,  paper,  leather,  etc.     Co.  .seat,  Schoharie. 

SCHOLARSHIP,  a  benefaction,  generally  the  annual  proceeds  of  a  bequest  perma- 
nently invested,  i)aid  for  the  maintenance  of  astudentat auniversity.  At  the  university 
of  Oxford  there  are  37,  and  at  Cambridge  43,  scholarships;  their  values  ranging  from  £20 
to  £100  per  annum.  In  both  universities  the  scholars  are  chosen  from  the  undergradu- 
ates, and  are  often  elected  before  they  have  begun  their  attendance  at  the  university. 
Tliey  are  on  the  foundation,  but  their  connection  with  the  college  is  not  so  intimate  as 
that  of  the  fellows.     The  regulations  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  advantages 
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which  they  enjoy,  differ  in  the  different  colleges.  A  number  of  the  scholai'ships  Avhich 
were  formerly  restiicted  have  recently  been  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  The 
bursaries  (q.v.)  of  the  Scottish  universities  are  nearly  analogous  to  the  bcholarships  of 
the  English. 

SCHOLASTICS,  or  Schoolmen,  originally  the  name  given  to  the  teachers  of  rhetoric 
at  the  public  schools  under  the  Kouian  empire,  but  now  used  almost  exclusively  to 
denote  the  so-called  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages.  After  the  fall  of  the  old  classic 
civilization  there  ensued  a  long  anarchy  of  barbarism,  lasting  from  the  6th  to  the  8lh  c. ; 
but  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a  visible  improvement  took  place.  That  great 
monarch  encouraged  learning;  and  the  monasteries  as  well  as  the  schools  which  he  estab- 
lished, became  subsequently  the  seats  of  a  revived  culture  of  phiiosophj'.  Conformably, 
however,  to  tlie  spirit  of  a  lime  in  which  learning  and  literarj-  skill  were  couliued  to 
churchmen,  philosophical  activitj'  showed  itself  chiefly  in  the  domain  of  theology.  This 
preparatory'  period  of  scholasticism — say  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  c. — embraces  the  dis- 
tinguished names  of  Johannes  Erigena  Scotus  (see  Erigeka),  who  cannot,  however,  be 
properly  classed  among  the  scholastics;  Gerbert  of  Aurillac,  afterward  pope  Sylvester 
II.  (q.v.);  Berengarius  (q.v.)  of  Tours;  and  Lanfranc  (q.v.).  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
A  further  development  of  scholasticism  occurred  toward  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  when 
Roscelinus  opened  up  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  universal  conceptions,  which 
led  to  the  great  struggle  between  the  Nominalists  (q.v.) and  Realists  (q.v.).  This  struggle 
terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter;  and  henceforth,  during  the  golden  age  of  scholasti- 
cism (the  12th  and  13th  centuries),  it  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  mode  of  thought  in 
phtlosoph}'.  Still,  however,  scholasticism  regarded  philosophy  as  dependent  on  tlieology. 
No  one  dreamed  of  doubting,  or  at  least  of  disputing,  the  truth  of  any  of  the  church 
doctrines.  These  were  alike  loo  sacred  and  too  certain  to  be  so  handled,  and  the  only 
tlung  left  for  a  humble  philosopher  to  do  was,  in  fact,  to  sort  and  systematize  them; 
hence  the  expression  pldlosophia  tlteohgice  ancilla  (philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  theology), 
which  has  found  its  way  down  to  modern  times.  Whatever  did  not  directly  belong  to 
ecclesiastical  dogma  was  either  neglected  or  treated  in  accordance  with  the  vague  tradi- 
tions of  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  thought  handed  down  from  antiquity.  Hence  sprung 
that  vast  array  of  artificial  subleties  and  distinctions  which  had  no  better  foundation  to 
rest  on  than  gross  ignorance  of  the  matters  discus.ced,  combined  with  a  restless  specula- 
tiveness.  The  formulas  of  logic  were  abused  through  an  irrational  realism,  which 
regarded  them  not  only  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  philosophical  knowledge,  but  as 
the  material  organon  of  philosophj-  itself.  At  first  the  dialectic  treatment  of  dogma 
was  only  fragmentary,  as  we  see  it  in  the  principal  scholastics  of  the  12th  c. ,  Gilbert  de 
la  Porree,  Alanus  ab  Insulis,  and  Petrus  Lombardus  (q.v.).  During  the  12th  c,  how- 
ever, the  increased  intercourse  of  the  west  with  the  Arabs  and  Greeks  led  to  a  more 
definite  acquaintance  with  the  physical  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle,  though 
still  only  through  the  mediimi  of  incomplete  translations,  and  in  this  way  the  circle  of 
vision  oi  the  scholastics  at  least  widened,  if  it  did  not  become  clearer.  From  this  period 
dates  the  almost  pajjal  authority  of  the  great  Stagirite  in  philosophy,  and  the  rise  of  the 
vast  and  elaborate  systems  of  mediaeval  Uieology.  The  tliree  chiefs  of  scholasticism  in 
this,  its  highest  development,  were  Albertus  Magnus  (q.v.),  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.),  and 
Duns  Scotus  (q.v,);  around  each  of  whom  stand  groups  of  more  or  less  independent 
scholars  and  followers.  The  celebrity  of  such  teachers  was  largely  increased  by  the 
want  of  books,  which  compelled  their'pupils  to  rely  upon  their  oral  communications, 
and  necessitated  those  extraordinary  pulilic  disputations  which  were  the  only  means 
"philosophers"  had  of  advertising  their  wares  in  the  middle  ages.  The  honor  paid  to 
them  by  their  admirers  is  visible  in  the  epithets  attached  to  their  names;  thus  Alanus  is 
the  doctor  vm'rersaUs;  Alexander  Hales  (q.v.),  Ihc  doctor  irrefra gahilu ;  Duns  Scolus,  the 
doctor  svhtilmimus;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  doctoi-  avgelicits;  Guillaume  Durand  cf  St. 
Pourcain,  the  doctor  resolutissimvs,  etc. 

With  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  scholasticism  ctdminated.  After  their 
time,  various  causes  co-operated  to  bring  about  its  decline  and  fall.  The  mystical 
theology  (see  ^Mysticism)  gradually  developed  its  natural  antagonism  to  speculations 
resting  on  a  basis  of  formal  logic,  and  not  appealing  to  the  human  heart  and  spirit. 
Such  men  as  St.  Bernard  (q.v.)  of  Clairvaux.  and  the"  monks  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  in 
the  12th  c.  together  with  Bonaventura  in  the  13th,  '-.ere  uncon.sciously  hostile  to  the 
dominant  style  of  thought;  while  in  the  14th  and  loth  centuries  Tauler.  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  Gefson,  Nicholas  of  Clemangis,  and  others,  deliberately  set  themselves  against 
it.  The  very  nature  of  the  scholastic  thought  was  inimical  to  its  own  perpetuity.  The 
hyper-logical,  hair-splitting  course  which  it" followed  produced  rival  systems,  and  results 
discordant  with  the  doctrines  of  that  tlieology  which  it  undertook  to  support,  until  it 
finally  laid  down  the  astoimding  proposition,  that  a  thing  might  be  philosophically  true 
and  theologically  false,  and  tice  versa.  The  quarrels  of  the  two  great  order.s — the  Domi 
nicans  and  the  Franciscans — each  of  which  took  part  with  its  metaphysical  chief;  the 
former  being  called  Thomists  (from  Aquinas),  and  the  latter.  Scotists(from  Duns  Scotus), 
materially  injured  the  common  cause  of  scholasticism;  and  the  revival  of  nominalism 
under  William  of  Occani  (q.v.),  its  most  distinguished  advocate,  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  same  result;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  revival  of  letters  had  done  its  work  of 
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enlightening  the  judgment  and  purifying  the  taste  of  Europe,  that  schohisticism  was 
visiblv  in  danger.  Tlic  reformation  shook  the  system  to  its  foundations — Luther  him- 
Rolf  k'adiiig  the  assault  with  the  strength  and  vak>r  of  a  cu3ur-de-Hon ;  but  still,  so  tena- 
ciously did  it  cling  to  the  semblance  of  life,  that  in  the  universities  it  held  its  footing  till 
the  17th  c,  and  even  later.  In  fact,  in  some  Roman  Catholic  states,  such  as  Spain,  it  is 
still  almost  the  only  kind  of  philosophy  going.  The  two  great  intellectual  reformers 
whose  writings  mark  the  transition  from  the  mediieval  to  the  modern  mode  of  thought, 
are  lord  Bacon  (q.v.)  and  De.'^cartes  (q.  v.),  who  maybe  said  to  have  administered  the 
death-blow  to  scholasticism.  The  literature  of  this  phase  of  speculation  is  enormous, 
and  few  critics  have  ventured  far  into  its  cobwebbed  regions.  For  example,  the  printed 
writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus,  amount  to  51  folio 
Tolunies;  but  however  glad  we  may  be  that  tlie  reign  of  scholasticism  is  over,  and  how- 
ever thankful  to  men  like  Laureutius  Valla,  Erasmus,  Rudolf  Agricola,  and  Ramus, 
who  riddled  its  ancient  and  time-honored  Hag  with  the  sharp  shot  of  their  wit  and  logic, 
we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  in  ages  when  the  conditions  of  scientific  knowledge  or 
refined  taste  did  not  exist,  these  old  monkisii  dialecticians  kept  alive  the  philosophical 
faculty  in  Europe  by  the  vivacity  and  restless  ingenuity  with  which  tiiey  prosecuted 
their  fantastic  speculations. 

SCHOLTEN',  Johannes  IIendrik,  b.  at  Vleuton,  near  Utrecht.  Netherlands,  1811; 
was  minister  at  Meer  Kerk  1838-40;  professor  of  theology  at  the  athenaeum  of  Frane- 
ker  1840-43,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  is  the  fonnderof 
a  new  school  of  Dutch  theology  which  claims  independence  in  applying  scientific  prin- 
ciples. He  has  published  Gcschiedeiiis  der  Gods  dlemt  en  wijs  begeerte;  Be  leer  der  lier- 
vor/nde  Icerk  in  hare  grondbegiiiselen,  2  vols. ;  De  vrye  wil  criiisch  onderzoek;  llet  evangelie 
naar  Johannes;  De  oudsie  getuigenissen  aangaande  de  schriften  des  Nieuwe  Tentaments; 
Super nataralisme  in  verband  mit  Bljbel,  Christendom  en  protestantisme. 

SCHOMBERG,  Fkederick  Hermann,  Duke  of ;  1616-90;  b.  Heidelberg,  Germany; 
eon  of  count  Schoniberg  and  a  daughter  of  lord  Dudley;  began  his  military  career  in  the 
Swedish  army  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  was  punished  by  the  emperor  for  the  part 
he  took  by  confiscation  of  his  property;  entered  then  the  service  of  the  Netherlands  under 
Frederick,  prince  of  Orange;  afterward  went  to  France,  where,  1650-85,  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  marshal.  In  the  campaign  with  Spain  he  compelled 
that  country  to  recognize  the  Portuguese  dynasty  of  Braganza,  for  which  he  received  a 
pension  of  £5,000  from  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  with  reversion  to  his  heirs.  In  1685 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  elsewhere.  After  going  to  Portugal  and 
Holland  he  went  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  chosen  commander  of  his 
forces;  joined  the  prince  of  Orange,  1688,  in  his  descent  upon  England,  and  was  made 
commander  of  his  forces.  The  next  year  he  was  made  baron,  earl,  marshal,  and  dulie, 
and  received  £100,000  from  the  house  of  commons.  In  August  he  was  sent  to  Ireland 
to  oppose  James  II.,  but  by  his  inaction  lost  half  his  army.  He  fought  bravely  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  but  was  killed  while  leading  a  body  of  French  Protestants  across 
the  river. 

SCHOMBERG,  HENRr,  Comte  de,  1575-1632;  b.  Paris;  appointed  grand  master  of 
artillery  and  superintendent  of  finance  in  1619.  After  defeating  the  Protestants  in  s. 
France,  he  became  prime  minister.  His  power  rendered  him  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
Richelieu,  who  obtained  his  removal  in  1624,  after  holding  the  office  three  years.  Cre- 
ated marshal,  he  drove  the  English  out  of  Re  in  1627,  was  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of 
La  Iloehelle,  and  captured  Pinerolo  in  1630.  Two  years  later  he  defeated  the  duke  of 
Montmorency  at  Castelnaudary,  and  made  him  prisoner.  He  was  governor  of  Languedoc 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

SCHOMBURGE,  Sir  Robert  Hermann,  a  celebrated  traveler,  was  born  at  Freiburg 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  June  5,  1804.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to  apply  himself  to  geo- 
graphical science  and  natural  history,  and  subsequently  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
succeed  as  a  tobacco  manufacturer  in  Virginia.  In  1830  he  went  to  Anegada,  one  of  the 
Virgin  isles,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  the  governor,  carefully  surveyed  the  island, 
and  laid  a  report  before  the  royal  geograpical  society,  he  was  charged  by  that  learned 
body  with  the  survey  of  Guiana  in  1835.  This  enterprise,  which  was  surrounded  with 
formidable  difiiculties,  he  satisfactorily  achieved,  and  from  time  to  time  laid  the  results 
of  his  investigations  before  the  society,  in  whose  Journal  they  were  regularly  published. 
It  was  during  this  exploration,  and  while  he  was  ascending  the  Berhice  river,  that  he 
discovered,  Jan.  1,  1837,  the  magnificent  aquatic  plant  denominated  the  Victoria  rcgia 
(q.v.).  On  his  return  to  England  in  1839,  he  was  presented  with  the  medal  of  the  geo- 
graphical society  for  his  Travels  and  liesearches  in  British  Guiana  in  1835-39  (Loud.  1840), 
a  work  which  largely  contributed  to  almost  every  branch  of  natural  science.  In  1840 
he  i--:'urned  to  Guiana,  this  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  government,  to  com- 
plete his  survey  of  that  country,  and  survey  the  boundary  line  between  it  and  Brazil; 
and  on  his  return  in  1844,  after  the  completion  of  his  labors,  h?  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  The  Description  of  British  Guiana,  a  valuable  work,  was  the  fmit  of  this 
expedition.  In  1847  he  published  an  excellent  and  elaborate  History  of  Barbad.ors,  and 
in  the  following  year  departed  for  San  Domingo,  whither  he  had  been  accredited  as 
British  consul  ai  u  representative.     In  this  new  sphere  he  continued  to  pursue  his  geo- 
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graphical  and  scientific  researclies,  the  results  of  which  he  communicated  in  reports  to 
the  geographical  society  till  1853.  In  1S57  he  was  appointed  British  representative  to 
the  yiamese  court.     He  returned  ill  in  1864,  and  died  next  year. 

SCHONBEIN,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  German  chemist,  was  born  at  Mitzengen  in 
WUrtemberg,  Oct.  18,  1799;  studied  natural  science  at  Tubingen  and  Erlangen,  and  in 
1824-25  taught  chemical  physics  at  Kcilhau,  near  Kudoistadt.  To  increase  his  knowl- 
edge, he  visited  England  in  1826,  repairiug  thence  to  Paris;  and  in  1828  he  was  called 
to  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Basel,  where  his  eminent  qualifications  were  speedily 
recognized.  In  1839  he  discovered  oscme  (q.v.),  and  invented  gun-cotioii  (q.v.)  in  1845, 
obtaining  from  it  by  dissolution  iu  ether  the  material  called  collodion  (q.v.).  In  his  later 
years  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to  experiments  with  oxygen.  Of  his  works,  which 
generally  first  appeared  in  periodicals,  the  chief  are:  Das  Verhalten  dcs  Mnenszum  San- 
er stoff  (Basel,  1837),  Beitrdge  zur  Fhydkalisichen  Che77ue(Bnse\,  1844),  Ueber  die  Erzeugung 
des  ikons  (Basel,  1844),  Ueber  die  langsame  und  rascfie  Verbrennung  der  Korper  in  Atmos- 
pMrischer  Lvft  (1845).     He  died  in  1868. 

SCHONBRUNN,  a  roj'al  palace  in  the  outskirts  of  Vienna  (q.v.),  the  summer  residence 
of  the  imperial  family. 

SCHO'NEBECK,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  Prussia,  ten  ra.  s.e.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  The  chemical  works,  which  give  employment  to  about  400  men;  the 
salt  refineries,  where  the  brine  obtained  from  the  abundant  salt-springs  is  boiled  down, 
and  salt  made  to  the  annual  value  of  413,000  thalers;  and  the  breweries  and  distilleries, 
are  the  principal  industrial  establishments.     Pop.  '75,  10,979. 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  a  co.  in  upper  Michigan,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  lake  Superior,  on 
the  s.  by  lake  Michigan;  drained  by  Manistee  and  White  Fish  rivers;  about  2,250  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  1290.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  lumber  and  iron.  The  soil  is  not,  as  yet,  extensively  culti- 
vated. In  the  n.  is  a  sand-wall  300  ft.  high,  and  several  m.  in  length,  called  "The  Pict- 
ured Rocks."     Co.  seat,  Onota. 

SCHOOLCEAFT,  Henry  Rowe,  American  author,  geologist,  and  ethnologist,  was 
born  at  Watervleit  (now  Guiklerland),  N.  Y.,  March  28,"l793.  He  entered  Union  col- 
lege in  his  15tli  year,  and  studied  French,  German,  Hebrew,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy. 
In  1817-18  he  visited  the  mining  region  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  sent  a  collection  of  min 
erals  and  geological  specimens  to  Washington,  and  wrote  ^  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of 
Missouri,  etc.  (8vo,  New  York,  1819),  and  a  narrative,  since  enlarged,  entitled  Scenes  and 
Adventures  in  the  Semi-alpine  Ref/ion  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
(8vo,  Philadelphia,  1853).  In  1820  he  was  appointed  geologist  of  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  the  copper  regions  of  lake  Superior  and  the  upper  Mississippi.  He  was  after- 
ward secretary  of  a  commission  appointed  to  investigate  Indian  claims  and  negotiate 
treaties,  at  Chicago.  As  the  result  of  these  labors,  lie  made  a  report  to  the  government, 
and  wrote  also  Travels  in  the  Central  Portion  of  the  MissnssippiValley  {Q\o,  l^evi  YoY\i, 
1825).  In  1822  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  for  the  north-western  frontier,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Sault  Ste  Marie.  In  1823  he  married  Miss  Johnston,  granddaughter 
of  an  Indian  chief,  who  had  been  educated  in  Europe.  At  this  period,  being  in  intimate 
relations  with  many  Indian  tribes,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  their  history  and 
ethnology.  From  1828  to  1832  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  legislature  of  Michigan 
territory,  and  founded  its  historical  society,  and  the  Algic  society  of  Detroit.  For  his 
lectures  on  the  Indian  languages  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Frencli  institute. 
Adding  poetry  to  science,  he  wrote:  The  Rise  of  the  West;  Geehale,  an  Indian  Lament; 
Indian  Melodies;  The  Man  of  Bronze,  or  Portraitures  of  Indian  Character;  Iosco,  or  the 
Vale  of  Norma;  also  a  grammar  of  the  Algonquin  language.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition  which  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Narrative  of  which  was  published  (8vo,  New  York,  1834).  As  superintendent  and  dis- 
bursing agent  for  the  Indians,  he  negotiated  treaties  by  which  the  government  acquired 
lands  to  the  extent  of  16,000,000  acres.  He  visited  Europe  in  1843,  and  the  following 
year  he  made  a  tour,  chiefly  for  the  observation  of  Indian  antiquities  in  western  Virgina, 
Ohio,  and  Canada.  In  1845  he  collected  the  statistics  of  the  Six  nations,  and  published 
Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  etc.  (8vo,  Albany,  1848).  In  1847  the  United  States  congress 
authorized  his  publication  of  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  Concerning  the  His- 
tory, Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  in  six  volumes 
quarto,  with  336  plates  by  Major  Eastman  and  others  (Philadelphia,  1851-57),  He  also 
published  Algic  Researches;  Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  North-western  Fron- 
tier; The  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  etc.  In  1847  he  was  married,  for  the  second  time,  to 
Miss  Howard  of  South  Carolina.     He  died  in  1864. 

SCHOOL-MAS T£B,  Army  and  Navy.  In  the  army,  the  school-master  is  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  the  first  class,  ranking  next  to  a  sergt.maj.  His  pay  varies  with, 
length  of  service,  rising  gradually  from  4s.  a  day  on  appointment,  to  8s.  a  day  after  long 
service.  He  has  an  advantage  over  other  non-commissioned  officers  in  quarters  and  cer- 
tain allowances.  To  become  an  army  school-master,  it  is  necessary  either  to  be  a  certifi- 
cated school-master,  or  to  have  served  the  apprenticeship  as  a  pupil-teacher,  and  to  pass 
through  a  course  of  training  for  one  year  at  the  normal  school  in  the  royal  military  asy- 
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r  the  complelion  of  ihe  tnuriing,  the  candidate  is  required  to  enlist 
for  ten  j-ears'  gcucnil  service,  wlicrciipoa  he  is  iinniediutely  pro- 
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uioted  to  the  raiiii  of  sehool-inaster.  A  few  of  tlie  most  deserving  school-masters'are 
promoted  to  be  siib-ins[)eetors  of  schools,  wlieu  they  ranli  as  lieutenuuts,  aud  liave  10s. 
a  day  for  pay.  The  duties  of  the  school-master  are  to  teach  the  soldiers  and  their  chil- 
dren the  rudiments  of  general  knowledge,  to  examine  the  girls' scliool,  and  to  deliver 
lectures  to  the  soldiers.  There  were,  iu"l874,  180  army  Bcbool-masters,  besides  13  sub- 
inspectors.  , 

In  the  navy,  the  school-master  is  a  chief  petty  officer,  whose  duties  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  army  scliool-niaster,  except  that  he  has  no  pupils  younger  than  the  ship's 
buys.  Among  the  subjects  ho  teaches  are  the  taking  of  solar  and  lunar  observations, 
and  the  elements  of  navigation.     His  pay  ranges  from  4s.  to  6s.  a  day. 

SCHOOLMEN.     See  Scholastics,  aate. 

SCHOOL-MISTRESS,  Army,  is  a  person  attached  to  each  regiment  or  corps  for  the 
purpose  of  iustrucung  the  daughters  of  soldiers  and  their  sons  under  eight  years  old  in 
the  rudiments  of  English  and  in  plain  needlework.  She  must  be  a  certificated  school- 
mistress, or  a  pupil-teacher  who  has  served  her  apprenticeship.  After  admission  to  the 
service,  she  is  specially  trained  for  six  months  at  one  of  four  training  institutions. 
This  training  is  at  the  expense  of  government.  The  salary  of  a  school-mistress  varies 
from  £30  a  year  in  the  third  class  to  £50  a  year  in  the  first  class.  Proper  provision  is 
made  for  the  quarters  aud  supplies  of  the  school-mistress,  whose  somewhat  anoniakms 
position  among  rough  men  calls  for  the  most  circumspect  behavior.  The  annual 
cliarge  (1873-74)  for  army  school-mistresses  amounted,  for  161,  to  the  sum  of  £5,363. 
SCHOOL  OF  MINES  of  Columbia  College.  See  Columbia  College. 
SCHOOLS.  See  Colleges,  American;  Common  Scuools;  Industrial  Institu- 
tions; also.  Education;  National  Education,  ante. 

SCHOOLS,  BROTHERS  OF  CHRISTIAN,  a  religious  congregation  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  established  for  tlie  religious  and  secular  education  of  the  poor.  It  originated  in 
France  in  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  and  was  organized  by  a  charitable  ecclesiastic,  the 
abbe  de  la  Salle,  canon  of  the  church  of  Rlieims.  The  members  are  all  lay  brothers, 
and  aie  subject  to  one  general  head.  Houses  of  the  order  are  found  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe.  In  France  this  congregation  was  one  of  those  which  were  specially 
excepted  from  among  the  suppressed  orders,  and  which  were  re-established  in  France 
by  gen.  Bonaparte  in  the  concordat  of  1801.  It  continues  to  flourish  in  tliat  country,  as 
also  in  Belgium,  Italy,  Southern  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  North  America.  The 
brethren  are  bound  by  the  ordinary  religious  vows  of  poverty,  chastit}',  and  obedience. 
Their  system  of  education  has  received  the  highest  testimonies,  and  they  still  form  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  lay  orders  in  the  Roman  church,  numbering,  it  is  said, 
nearly  3,000  members.  Besides  this  order,  which  is  of  Fiench  origin,  similar  institutes 
liave  been  formed  under  the  same  or  analogous  names  in  other  countries,  the  several 
varieties  of  wdiich  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. — Sisters  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  Several  congregations  of  women  for  the  education  of  poor  female  cliildren 
also  exist  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A  long  catalogue  of  these,  with  the  liistory  of 
their  origin,  and  their  specific  constitution,  will  be  found  in  Wetscr's  Kir chen- Lexicon , 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  782-784. 

SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  and  GRAMMAR.  Under  their  respective  heads,  Gymnasiums, 
Evening  Schools,  Reformatory  Schools,  and  Industrial  Schools,  have  been  treated 
of  at  sufficient  length  for  the  purposes  of  an  encyclopa}dia.  The  list  of  educational 
institutions  would,  liowever,  be  incomplete  were  nothing  to  be  said  regarding  the  public 
and  grammar  schools  of  England.  By  the  term  "public  schools"  are  generally  desig- 
nated the  ancient  foundations  of  Winchester,  Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster,  Charter- 
hoiise.  Shrewsbury,  St.  Paul's  school,  and  Merchant  Taylors'.  But  tliere  exist  more 
modern  seminaries,  which  have  been  instituted  chiefly  on  the  model  of  these,  such  as 
Marlborough  college,  Chelteidiam  college,  and  Wellington  college.  Endowed  grammar 
schools  of  old  foundation  exist  in  almost  all  th(!  principal  towns  of  England,  and  are 
frequented  l)olh  by  day  pupils  and  boarders  from  the  country.  As  almost  all  the  inde- 
pendent and  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England  are  taught  by  uien  whose  notions  of 
school  discipline  have  been  formed  at  one  or  other  of  the  great  public  S(  hools,  these  may 
fairly  be  added  to  those  already  enumerated  as  in  point  of  fact  public  schools.  The 
course  of  instruction  pursued,  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  liabits  of  life  and  of 
discipline,  will  be  found  to  l)e  substantially  similar  in  all  endowed  middle  schools, 
whelher  called  public  or  grammar  scliools.  A  great  number  of  these  schools  derive  not 
only  \\.\Q.  fixed  emoluments  of  the  masters  from  old  becpiests,  but  also  tlie  means  of  board- 
ing and  educating  a  certain  number  of  boys  on  the  foundation.  It  was  origiuall)^  for 
these  foundationers  or  collegians  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  schools  were  founded; 
but  round  them  has  grown  up  a  large  community  composed  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  British  dominions,  tutors,  and  keepers  of  boarding-houses.  Tlu;  foundationers  con- 
sequently form  simply  the  nucleus  of  these  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
intended  to  prepare  for  the  universities,  and  is  consequently  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Latin  and  Greek  form  the  basis  of  tke  whole  instruction;  geography,  ancient  history. 
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arithmetic,  and  mathematics  being  admitted  to  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  curriculum. 
The  scliool  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics  is  now,  however,  considerably 
greater  than  was  formerly  given,  and  modern  languages  and  the  elements  of  science 
begin  to  receive  a  larger  share  of  attention.  There  are,  of  course,  tutors  available  at 
these  educational  seats  for  all  usual  brauc-hes  of  instruction,  including  music  and  draw- 
ing; but  these  subjects  are  alien  to  the  proper  work  of  the  school,  and  do  not  affect  the 
standing  or  promotion  of  the  pupils.  At  liugby  the  school  course  includes  both  French 
and  German,  and  natural  science  is  admitted  as  an  alternative  study  with  these.  In  the 
more  modern  institutions,  such  as  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  and  Wellington  colleges, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  a  modern  course  of  instruction,  running  parallel 
with  the  classical,  for  the  benefit  of  those  boys  who  either  show  an  inaptitude  for 
classical  studies,  or  who  are  not  destined  for  the  universities.  That  a  sound  education 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  science  and  modern  languages  cannot  be  doubted;  but  its 
value,  as  compared  with  classical  discipline,  even  for  those  who  do  not  contemplate  a 
uuiversitv  couivse,  or  one  of  the  learned  professions,  is  still  an  open  question.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  tlie  case  that  there  is  a  natural  inaptitude  in  some  boys  for  linguistic  discipline, 
who  i/et  possess  capacity  for  scientilic  study  or  the  acquisition  of  a  modern  language,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  course  of  study  ought  to  be  provided  for  this 
portion  of  the  youth  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  provided  at  the  existing 
grammar  and  public  schools  is  a  subject  at  present  keenly  debated,  but  must  be  ulti- 
mately very  mucli  a  question  of  linance.  In  Germany  many  of  the  gymnasiums  provide 
a  course  of"  modern  or  real  stiidy,  and  this,  combined  with  the  wide  diffusion  of  middle 
schools,  under  the  name  of  real-schuleii,  meets  all  the  reasonable  wants  of  that  portion  of 
the  middle  class  which  does  not  contemplate  a  professional  life.  In  France  the  li/cees 
provide  an  ancient  and  modern  course,  rucning  parallel  with  each  otlier,  for  all  ]iupils 
above  a  certain  age.  Up  to  that  age  all  are  taught  the  same  subjects.  In  Scotland,  the 
number  of  middle  schools  in  important  towns,  either  established  by  private  enterprise 
or  by  the  town  council  or  endowment,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  boys  to  seek  away  from 
their  homes  the  preparation  necessary  for  either  the  Scottish  universities  or  commercml 
life.  The  Scotch  schools  are  elastic  in  their  system,  adapting  themselves  to  the  wants 
of  parents,  and  all  of  them  admit  the  modern  element  into  their  course  of  study;  but  the 
curriculum  of  study  does  not  carry  pupils  so  far  as  it  ought,  and  the  funds  of  the  schools 
are  wholly  inadequate. 

The  '"schools  inquiry  commission"  reported  on  the  grammar  schools  of  England  in 
1863,  and  their  report  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  endowed  schools  executive  commis- 
sion for  purposes  of  reform.  The  Scotch  endowed  schools  commission  reported  to 
government  in  1874-75. 

SCHOOL-SISTERS  (School  Brothers  and  SisfERS,  ante). 

SCHOOLS,  REGIMENTAL,  in  the  British  army,  comprise  the  school  for  adults  and 
boys  above  eight  years  of  age,  under  the  schoolmaster  (q.v.),  and  the  infant  and  indus- 
trial schools  under  the  school-mistress  (q.v.).  for  girls  and  little  boys.  In  the  first,  plain 
subjects  are  taught  to  soldiers  who  voluntarily  attend,  or  to  soldiers'  children.  The 
education  is  wholly  secular,  the  on!}'  theological  teaching  being  exposition  of  a  portion 
of  Scripture  during  the  first  half-hnur  of  morning  school;  but  even  at  this,  attendance  is 
at  the  option  of  the  parents.  Tiie  infant  school  is  conducted  on  similar  principles.  The 
industrial  school  is  to  fit  girls  for  the  occupations  of  life,  and  to  render  them  capable  of 
entering  domestic  service;  a  grant  of  monej^  is  made  by  government  for  the  provision 
of  materials.  There  is  a  school  of  each  sort  in  every  battalion  of  infantr\'  or  regiment 
of  cavalry,  the  total  coSt  of  which  amounts,  for  1873-74,  to  £36,2o.j.  Adult  soldiers  are 
admitted  gratuitously;  for  children,  there  is  a  nominal  charge  of  Id.  each  a  month.  The 
orphans  of  .soldiers  and  the  children  of  soldiers  serving  abroad  are  received  at  any  neigh- 
boring scliool  without  payment;  tliose  of  pensioners,  contractors,  etc.,  at  od.  a  month; 
and  the  children  of  otHcers  at  5s.  a  month.  It  is  forbidden  that  any  difference  should 
be  made  in  the  schools  in  the  treatment  of  these  different  classes  of  pupils. 

SCHOONER  is  a  swift,  sharph^-built  vessel,  carrying  usually  two  masts,  though 
occasionally  a  greater  number,  and  commonly  is  of  small  size.  There  are  two  classes  of 
schooners — the  "  fore-and-aft  schooner,"  or  schooner  proper,  and  the  "  topsail  schooner." 
In  the  former,  both  foremast  and  mainmast  are  rigged  like  the  mainmast  of  a  cutter, 
with  fore-and-aft  sails.  In  the  latter,  the  foremast  carries  a  square  topsail  and  a  squaie 
topgallant  sail.  Olf  awind,  the  former  rig  has  a  great  advantage,  as  the  schooner  can 
sail  up  within  4i  or  even  4  points  of  the  wind;  but  before  the  wind,  the  square  topsail 
gives  the  advantage  to  the  topsail  schooner;  and  as  the  latter  can  on  occasion  strike  her 
squaresails,  and  set  a  fore-and-aft  topsail  in  their  place,  she  has  usually  the  preference. 
No  sailing-vessel  is  faster  than  a  sciiooner  of  line  build,  when  she  carries  ample  canvas; 
hence  it  is  a  favorite  form  for  the  larger  class  of  yachts;  and  before  the  introduction  of 
steam  dispatch-vessels,  was  employed  much  in  the  packet  service.  Schooners  are  still 
employed  in  the  navy  as  revenue  cruisers;  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  merchant  service 
for  running  small  cargoes,  and  especially  those  of  perishable  goods,  as  fish  or  fresh  fruit. 
They  arc  easily  managed  by  a  small  crew;  but  from  the  sharpness  of  their  build,  have 
no  CTcat  amount  of  stowaa;e. 
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SCHOPENHAUER,  Arthur,  a  German  philosopher,  son  of  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  an 
authoress  ul'  icusitlcrablc  distinction  (born  1770,  died  l&3b),  was  born  at  Danzig,  Feb.  22, 
1788.  He  studied  tirst  at  Giittingen,  where  the  lectures  of  Schulze  inspired  him  with  a 
love  of  philosophy,  and  afterward  at  Berlin  and  Jena,  in  the  last  of  which  places  he 
graduated  in  1813.  During  tlie  same  year  he  published  his  first  treatise,  Uebcr  die  vier- 
fache  Wurzel  des  Saizes  voin  zareichendtn  Gruiide  (lliidolst.  1813,  2d  ed.  Frankf.  1847),  in 
which  he  lays  down  the  logical  basis  of  his  future  system.  Schopenhauer  spent  the 
winter  of  1813  at  Weimar,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Goetlie,  and  the  orientalist 
Friedr.  Maier,  who  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  ancient  Indian  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, tlie  study  of  which  exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  future  development.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Dresden,  where  lie  published  a  treatise  on  sight  and  color  (Ueber  das 
Seheti  und  die  Farbeii,  Liep.  1816),  which  was  followed,  three  years  later,  by  his  great 
work,  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung  (The  World  considered  as  Will  and  Idoa,  Leip. 
1819;  2d  ed.  1844).  After  1820  Schopenhauer  lived  partly  in  Italy  and  i)artly  in  Berlin, 
up  till  1831,  wlicn  he  fixed  himself  ia  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  devoting  himself  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  elaboration  of  his  system.  The  fruits  of  liis  studies  were  Uebei'  den 
Willeii  in  der  Natur  (¥TAi\\iL  1836);  Ueber  die  Freiheit  des  Willens,  Ueber  das  Fundament 
der  Moral,  the  supplements  to  his  principal  work,  which  appear  in  the  2d  edition  of  1844; 
and  Parerga  und  Paralipamena  (Berl.  1851).  He  died  Sept.  21,  1860.  The  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Schopenhauer  is  that  the  only  essential  reality  in  the  iniiverse  is  will;  that 
what  are  called  appearances  exist  only  in  our  subjective  representations,  and  are  merely 
forms  under  which  single  original  will  shows  itself.  This  will  is  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  self-consciousness,  though  it  ever  strives  after  its  attainment,  and  hence 
Schopenhauer  declared  himself  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  all  the  contemporary 
systems — those  of  Ficlite,  Schelling,  and  Hegel — in  which  the  "  absolute  reason,"  "con- 
sciousness," etc.,  are  posited  as  the  necessary  basis  of  thought.  For  his  great  rivals, 
Schopeidiauer  professed  the  most  unmeasured  scorn — calling  Hegel,  for  example,  a  mere 
"scribbler  of  nonsense" — and  in  return  was  treated  by  them  v;ith  such  sovereign  con- 
tempt that  for  years  his  name  was  almost  unknown  to  tlie  majority  of  German  students. 
His  tlieories  of  ethics  and  aesthetics  also  rest  on  peculiar  and  not  very  intelligible 
grounds.  The  best  account  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  Frauen- 
stildt's  Briefe  iiber  die  tichopcnhaucrscJie  Philosophie  (Leip.  1854).  See  Life,  by  Helen 
Zimraern  (1876). 

SCHORL.    See  TouRMALmE. 

SCHORL  ROCK  is  a  granitoid  rock,  in  which  the  mica  is  replaced  by  schorl  or  tour 
maline.  Some  specimens  occur  in  which  the  felspar  is  also  absent,  and  the  mass  is 
composed  entirely  of  quartz  and  schorl.  Schorl  rocks  are  rare,  occurring  probably  only 
as  small  bosses  in  granite. 

SCHOTTISCHE  (Ger.  Scottish)  a  somewhat  fanciful  name  given  to  a  slow  modern 
dance  in  |  time. 

SCHOULER,  WiLLi.\M,  1814-72;  b.  Scotland;  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
edited  the  Lowell  Courier,  1841-47.  He  had  charge  of  the  Boston  Atbis,  the  organ  of  the 
New  England  whigs,  1847-53;  served  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  constitutionr.l  conven- 
tion of  1853;  was  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  1853-56.  and  with  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  1856-58,  w^hen  he  resumed  liis  position  on  the  Boston  Atlns.  He  was 
adj. gen.  of  Massachusetts  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  published  a  ZZi^tory  of 
MassacJuifietts  in  tlie  Civil  War. 

SCHOTJWEN,  an  insular  portion  of  the  province  of  Zealand  (q.v.),  is  bounded  on  the 
s.  by  the  Scheldt,  on  the  n.  by  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  5laas,  and  on  the  w.  by 
the  North  sea.  Area,  60  sq.m. ;  pop.  (including  the  eastern  part,  called  Duivland)  Jan. 
1.  1875.  23,829.  The  surface  is  low,  and  the  island  is  protected  on  both  sides  by  dvkes. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants;  the  soil  is  fertile,  an({  the 
principal  crops  are  grain,  oil-seed,  and  flax.  Sea  fowl  in  immense  flocks  breed  on  the  s. 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  sale  of  their  ags,?'  is  an  important  item  in  the  trade  of  Zie- 
rikzec  (pop.  8,043),  which  is  the  principal  town. 

SCHRADER,  Julius,  b.  Berlin,  1815;  studied  at  Dlisseldorf.  Having  taken  the 
great  prize  at  Berlin  in  1844,  he  was  able  to  spend  3  years  in  Rome.  Aniong  his  best 
works  are  the  fresco  in  the  Berlin  museum  of  the  "Consecration  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  in  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Justinian;"  "  Lady  Macbetli;"  and  "  The  Death 
of  Leon'U-do  de  Yinci."     He  was  appointed  professor  in  tiie  Berlin  academy  in  1851. 

SCHREVELIUS,  Cornelius,  a  Dutch  scholar,  whose  name  was  once  better  known 
than  it  is  now,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1615,  and  educated  mainly  by  his  father.  In 
1642  he  succeeded  his  father  as  rector  of  the  university  of  Leydcn.  and  died  Sept.  11, 
1664.  Schrevelius  was  a  laborious  and  eurdite  man,  but  possessed  little  critical  discern- 
ment. His  most  notable  performance  was  a  Lexicon  Manuale,  Graco-Tjntinum  ct  iMtino- 
OrcpcAim  {Leyden,  1654,  1657,  1664),  of  which  there  have  been  innumerable  edition.s.  It 
■was  long  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  in  English  schools,  and.  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  deserved  perhaps  the  respect  which  it  obtained;  but  otherwise  it  cannot  be 
pronounced  a  good  dictionary.  It  is  not  at  all  exhaustive  of  the  words  in  the  Greek 
language;  it  does  not  suflBclently  explain  thair  different  meanings,  and  its  etymologies 
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are  often  eiToneous  and  inept.  Schrevelius  also  executed  many  variorum  editions  of 
the  classics,  Juvensil  (1(348).  Hesiod  (1650),  Terence  (1651),  Viriiil  (1652),  Horace  (1653), 
Homer  (1656),  Martial  (1656),  Lucan  (1658),  Quiutus  Curtiiis  (1658),  Justin  (1659),  Cicero 
(1661),  Ovid  (1662),  and  Claudian  (1665).  These  editions  arc  remarkable  for  their, 
correctness,  and  for  the  excellence  of  the  paper  and  typography,  but  the  notes  are  defi- 
cient both  in  taste  and  acumen. 

SCHREYEK,  Adolph,  b.  Germany,  1828;  studied  paintinc^  in  Munich,  Stuttgart, 
and  Dusseldorf.  In  1854  he  went  with  the  Austrian  aimy  through  the  provinces  along 
the  Danube.  His  travels  extended  through  Hungary,  s.  Russia,  and  Turkey;  and  he 
afterward  visited  the  east  and  Algeria.  He  then  took  up  liis  residence  in  Paris.  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  horses,  and  his  landscapes  are  (iistiuguished  by  strength  and 
mastery  of  coh)r.  The  best  known  of  his  pictures  are  periiaps,  '-The  Dying  Horse  ;"- 
"The  Wailachiau  Extra  Post;"  and  "  Horses  Frightened  by  Wolves." 

SCHRIVER,  Edmt:nd,  b.  Penn.,  1812;  gi-aduate  of  West  Point,  1833;  entered  the  army 
in  the  2d  artillery,  was  tranferred  to  adj. gen.  department  with  tiie  rank  of  capt.,  1838; 
resigned  1846.  He  was  president  of  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad  company, 
1851-61.  In  April,  1861,  he  was  aid  de-camp  to  gov.  Morgan;  and  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  was  Commissioned  lieut.col.  11th  infantry,  1S61;  inspector  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  1863-65;  rising  through  successive  grades  to  brig.gen.  in  the  regular  army 
1864.  He  Avas  raised  to  maj.gen.,  1865,  for  gallant  service  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
He  was  in  the  northern  Virginia  and  the  Richmond  campaign  from  the  Rapidau  to  the 
eurrender  of  the  confederate  stronghold. 

SCHROCKH,  JoHANN  Matthias,  1733-1808;  b.  Vienna;  a  German  church  historian. 
He  held  for  many  years  a  professorship  at  the  university  of. Wittenberg,  where  he 
lectured  successively  on  philosophy,  poetry,  and  history.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
Christliche  Kirchengeachichte  (35  vols.  1768-1803),  and  Eirchenciescldchte  sat  der  lirfoi-ma-_ 
Hon  (10  vols.  1804-13)  the  two  last  volumes  of  which  were  added  by  Tzschirner. 

SCHRODER,  Antoinette  Sophie,  1781-1868;  b.  Germany;  a  noted  actress.  She 
appeared  on  the  stage  when  only  12  years  old  at  St.  Petersbiug,  where  her  p:ircnts  were 
acting.  In  1795  she  married  Stollmers,  the  director  of  another  company  but  Avas  sepa- 
rated from  him  soon  afterward.  Her  second  husband  was  the  singer  Friedrich  Scliioder. 
who  died  in  1818;  and  she  then  married  the  actor'Kunst.  She  acted  in  all  the  principal 
theaters  in  Germany,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  her  impersonations  of  Pli83dra, 
Medea,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  other  trauic  characters.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1840. 
See  SopJiie  t-c/nvder,  by  P.  Schmidt  (1870). 

SCHPiODER.  Fkiedkich  Ludwig,  1744 — 1816,  b.  Germany.  He  began  acting  in 
the  company  of  his  parents  when  a  mere  child,  and  made  a  great  reputation  as  a  tragedian 
before  he  was  thiiMy  years  of  age.  He  became  manager  of  the  theater  at  Hamburg  in 
1771,  and  iutrodnced  to  the  German  public  several  ofShakespearc's  plays  whieh  he  had 
translated.  He  was  the  anther  of  many  plays,  and  his  Dramatiache  Werkc  were  edited  by 
Billow  with  an  introduction  by  Tieek. 

SCHRODER-DEVRIENT,  Wilhelmine.  1804-60,  b.  Germany;  daughter  of  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig.  She  was  a  btdlet  dancer  till  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  she  made 
her  debut  at  Vienna  in  Racine's  Pliedre.  In  the  following  year,  after  cultivating  her 
powerful  voice,  she  appeared  as  prima  donna  with  great  success  in  such  operas  as 
Fiddio,  Evrynnthe,  ]S^onna,  the  HiKjvenotii.  She  was  separated  in  1828  from  her  first 
husband,  Karl  August  Devri»nt,  and  after  separating  from  her  second  husband,  Doring, 
married  a  Livonian  nobleman,  Von  Bock. 

SCHRODTER,  Adolph,  b.  Prussia,  1805;  studied  artatBcriin  and  Dusseldorf.  In 
1859  he  became  professor  of  drawing  at  the  Carlsruhe  polytechnic  school.  His  hunior^ 
ous  pictures  are  well  known,  and  engravinirs  of  them  are  common  in  this  country.  The 
best  are  the  "  Wine  Tasters,"  "  Auerbach's  Cellar,"  FalstafC,"  and  "The  Two  Monks.'' 

SCHTJBEET,  Franz,  a  German  musical  composer,  Avho  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1807, 
and  died  at  the  early  age  of  25.  During  his  lifetime  his  works  attracted  little  notice, 
but  they  acquired  a  high  and  deserved  reputation  after  his  deatii,  an.ii  h;ive  gained  for 
their  comp(«er  a  large  share  of  posthumous  fame.  His  songs  and  ballads  are  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  for  masterly  construction  and  richness  of  fancy,  while  ihey  are  full  of  sim- 
pl(?,  ornate,  and  expressive  melody.  Schubert  also  composed  several  operas,  syiniihouies, 
bonatas,  and  other  larger  works. 

SCHUBERT.  GoTTHiLP  Hein:iich  von,  1780-1860;  b.  Germany.  After  Undying 
theology  at  Leipsic  and  medicine  at  Jena,  he  practiced  as  a  d<;ctor  at  Altenburg,  Freiberg; 
and  Dresden.  He  acted  as  director  of  an  educational  institution  at  NiiremlK?rg  1809-16, 
and  then  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  till 
1819.  He  held  a  professorship  of  the  natural  sciences  at  Erlangen  till  lB27,  and  after- 
ward at  Munich. 

SCHULTE.  .JoHANN  FRiEDiiicn;  b.  Winterberg,  Westphalia,  1827;  studied  law,  and 

practiced  in    Berlin    and  Bonn;  was    appointed  piofe.'^sor   of  canon  law  at  Pr.-sgue  in 

1855  and  at  Bonn  in  1872.     His  publications  are:  System  de^  KathoH'^ch en  Kirchenrechts; 

J/ie  Lehre  ton  den  Quellen  dcs  KatholiscJum  Kirelienrechtu;  Die  RedUxfracje  des  Einjlusset 
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der  I{cg.\rung  bei  den  BUchoffHroahlen.     He  opposed  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  and 
joiiK'd  Diiilingcr  and  Kcinkcns. 

SCHUMACHER,  lIinNiMCii  Chhistian,  17S0-18r)0;  b.  Denmark;  educated  etCopcn- 
Imcon  and  GoUiugeii.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  tiiiiiclor  of  the  Mannheim  observatory, 
ana  iu  1815  professor  of  astronomy  and  (iiieclor  of  the  (/openhaji:en  observatoiy.  In  1821 
lie  was  director  of  the  llolstein  and  Lauenherg  siirvi-y;  in  1824  co-operated  with  the 
English  board  of  admiralty  in  determining  the dilference  of  longitude  between  Greeu- 
wicii  and  Altona,  and  in  1822  publislicd  tables  of  the  distances  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars, 
and  Venus  from  the  moon.  In  1821  he  began  the  publication  of  his  Antronomisehe 
^achnchten,  which  survives  him. 

SCHUMANN,  RoBEUT,  a  modern  German  musical  composer  of  considerable  note.  He 
was  born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  in  1815,  and  studied  chiefly  at  Leii)sic.  lie  is  looked 
on  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  founders  of  a  new  n\usic;al  school,  of  which  the  other  prin- 
cipal exponent  is  Richard  Wagner.  This  school  has  undertaken  to  say  what  the  "music 
of  the  future,"  or  as  some  of  the  school  express  it,  "  work  of  art  of  tlie  future,"  is  to  be. 
Wliatever  may  be  said  as  to  Schumann's  relation  to  the  future,  his  intluence  on  the 
music  of  the  present  day  has  been  very  considerable.  Englisli  musi(;ians  have,  however, 
Ijesitated  to  agree  with  his  countrymen  iu  placing  him  on  an  equally  exalted  pinnacle 
with  Heethoven.  His  compositions  evince  deep  study  of  Sebastian  Bach,  as  well  as  a 
large  share  of  individuality,  freshness,  and  scientific  knowledge.  They  continually  sur- 
prise us  by  startling  modulations,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  in  the  time  impart  to 
them  an  air  of  ecirntricity.  Schumann's  works  comprise  several  symphonies,  a  cantata 
called  I'antdise  and  the  Peri,  and  a  number  of  small  pieces,  which  have  obtained  more 
favor  iu  this  cotmtry  than  his  larger  compositions.  Sciiumann  married  Mile.  Clara 
Wieck,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  living  pianists,  and  died  iu  185G. 

SCIIURZ,  C.\RL,  b.  Prussia,  1829;  educated  at  Cologne  and  Bonn.  lie  edited  a 
liberal  newspaper  in  association  with  Gottfried  Kinkel,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Bonn, 
where  he  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  organize  an  insurrection  in  1849;  escaped  with 
Kinkel;  was  adjutant  in  the  revolutionary  force,  and  on  the  capture  of  Rastadt,  which 
he  helped  defend,  fled  to  Switzerland.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1S50  and  contrived 
the  escape  of  Kinkel,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment.  After  a  resi- 
dence in  Paris  as  correspondent  for  German  papers,  and  in  London,  where  he  was  a 
teacher,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  1853.  R-nKwing  to  Madison,  Wis.,  iu  1855,  he 
made  republican  campaign  speeches  in  German  in  1856,  and  the  next  year  wis  nn  unsiic- 
cessful  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor.  In  1858  he  began  to  practice  law  in  Milwaukee. 
He  wa?  a  member  of  the  republican  convention  in  1860,  and  delivered  both  English  and 
G  -rnian  speeches  during  the  canvass  of  that  y;'ar.  Late  in  1831  he  resigned  the  position 
of  minister  to  Spain,  to  which  president  Lincoln  had  appointed  him,  and  joined  the  army. 
He  was  made  brig.gen.  in  1862;  commanded  a  division  at  the  second  b:illle  of  Bull  Run, 
wa- comfnissioned  maj.gen.  1863,  led  the  11th  corps  at  Ciiancellorsvill",  was  at  Gettys- 
burg and  Chattanooga,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  resumed  the  practic  •  of  law.  He  wa-s 
Washingtoi:  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1865-66;  founded  the  Detroit  Pout 
in  1866,  and  the  next  year  became  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  We/itleche  P(>4.  He.  was  tem- 
porary chairm.an  of  the  republican  convention  at  Chicago  in  18'>8.  and  V.  S.  senator 
from  Missouri,  1869-75.  He  opposed  many  of  th3  measures  of  the  Grant  administra- 
tion, and  in  1872  was  president  of  the  Cincinnati  convention  which  nominated  Greeley 
for  president.  During  the  state  canvass  in  Ohio  in  1875,  he  made  some  powerfulspeeches 
against  the  inflation  of  the  currency.  He  was  secretary  of  the  interior  under  the 
Hayes  administration,  1877-81.     In  1881  he  became  editor  of  the  New  York  Emning  Post, 

SCHUYLER,  a  co.  in  w.  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Illinois  river,  and  on 
the.s.w.  by  Moin  river,  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  l.sland  and  Chicago  and  the 
Buda  and  Rushville  railroads;  about  425  sq  m. ;  pop.  '80,  16,249 — 15,692  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  There  are  heavy  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  cattle,     t'o.  seat,  Rushville. 

SCHUYLER,  a  co.  in  n.  Missouri,  adjoining  Iowa;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  C'.iarlton 
river;  drained  also  by  tlu;  n.  fork  of  the  Salt  river,  and  the  n.  and  ndddle  Fabius  rivers; 
traversed  by  the  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  the  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City  and 
Northern  railroads;  about  ;]25  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10.470 — 10,132  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  rolling  prairie  or  woodland.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and  wool.     Co.  scjit,  Lancaster. 

SClfUYLER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  New  York  on  the  Chemung  canal  and  the  Northern 
Central  railroad;  about  350  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18.842—17,942  of  American  birth.  The 
riurfacc  is  hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  oats,  wlieat,  com, 
barley,  wool,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Watkins. 

SCHUYLER,  Peter,  b.  about  1650;  acted  as  mediator  between  the  five  nations  of 
the  Indian  race  and  the  white  settlers  of  New  York  and  the  New  England  colonies.  Ho 
was  at  tlie  head  of  an  expedition  wliich  destroyed  the  French  settlements  in  1681.  In 
1710  he  went  to  England  with  a  party  of  five  Indian  chiefs,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
accompany  him.  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  in  the  government  an  interest  in  the 
occupation  of  Canada,  then  held  by  the  French.    In  1719  he  was  governor  of  New  York. 
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SCHUYLER,  Phtlip,  1733-1804;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  entered  the  army  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  1755,  and  was  assigned  by  lord  Howe  to  the  comnHssary's 
department.  After  the  war  he  was  a  member"  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Now  York, 
and  resisted  earnestly  the  Britisli  attempts  to  tax  the  colonies  without  tlieir  consent;  v,us 
a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  1775,  by  which  he  was  made  a  maj.gen.  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  NeV  York  and  of  the  expedition  against 
Canada;  but  sickness  having  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  service,  it  devolved  on 
gen.  Montgomery.  On  his  recovery  he  actively  superintended  Indian  ailairs  ami  army 
discipline.  St.  Clair's  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  threw,  for  a  time,  unfounded  sus- 
picious on  gen.  Schuyler,  which  led  to  his  being  superseded ;  but  a  court  of  inquiry  after- 
ward fully  approved  liis  conduct,  and  Washington  solicited  him  to  accept  a  new  com- 
mand. Tliough  he  declined  this,  he  rendered  t'tticient  service  in  the  military  operations 
in  New  York.  Before  the  national  constitution  was  formed  he  was  a  member  of 
congress;  and  afterward  twice  represented  his  state  in  the  U.  S.  senate. 

SCEUTL'KILL,  a  liver  of  Pennsylvania,  which  lises  in  the  carboniferous  highlands  of 
the  eastern  ceuttr  of  the  state,  and,  flowing  120  m.  s.e.,  empties  into  the  river  Delaware 
6  m.  below  Philadelphia. 

SCHUYLKILL,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  the  Schuylkill,  Little 
Schuylkill,  and  Swatara  rivers,  and  Mahauoy  and  Cattawissa  creeks:  on  the  Pliila- 
delphia  and  Reading  railroad;  about  775  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  129,977 — 103,831  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  heavily  wooded;  and  there  are  extensive  depcisits  of 
coal  and  iron.  The  so-called  southern  coal  field  is  in  this  region.  The  chief  export  is 
anthnicite  coal,  much  of  which  is  transported  on  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  company's 
canal.     Co.  seat,  Pottsviile. 

SCHWAB,  GrsT.w,  17ft2-1850;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Tubingen;  tutor  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  there  till  1817.  He  was  professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Stuttgart 
gymnasium,  1817-37,  and  a  pastor  there,  1887-45.  He  was  afterward  chief  councilor  of 
the  Evangelical  consistory.  His  ballads  and  romances  are  highly  esteemed  in  Germany. 
His  best-known  prose  work  is,  perhaps,  Die  Schdiixteii  &i(jen  des  Vlassicheii  Altcrthuins 
(1838-40).  His  chief  poetical  works  are  Gedichte  (1828);  and  Fuiif  Bucher  dcut^Jier 
Lieder  und  Gedichte  (1838). 

SCHWALBACH,  or  Lakgekschwalbach,  a  German  watering-place  in  Hesse- 
Nassau,  n.w.  of  Wiesbaden;  pop.  '71,  2,043.  Many  visitors  annually  come  to  drink  tiio 
waters,' which  are  also  largely  txporlcii.  They  are  the  strongest  known  chalybeate 
springs. 

SCIIWALBER,  known  ns  CHELiDOXirs,  a  swallow,  the  Greek  translation  of  Schwal- 
ber,  d.  1521;  a  monk  of  the  Scotch  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Egidius.  He  wrote  the 
Latin  verses  to  Albert  Dl'irer's  The  Apocalypse.  The  Paxm)/iof  Chrust,  and  The  Life  of  the 
Virgin  Mniy,  while  ia  the  monastery;  and  verses  on  subjects  connected  with  tlie  church 
and  its  devotees.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  Latin  .scholar,  and  for  his  love 
of  learning  was  nicknamed  Musophilus.  He  became  abbot  of  the  Schotten  Kloster  near 
Vienna,  1515. 

SCHWANTHALER,  Ludwig  Michael,  a  celebrated  German  sculptor,  was  b.  in  1803 
at  ^Innicli,  where  his  father,  Franz  Schwanthaler,  practiced  the  same  art.  Young 
Schwanthaler  entered  his  father's  workshop  at  tiie  age  of  16;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1821,  he  undertook  to  carry  on  his  father's  business.  His  first  important  com- 
missions were  received  in  1824  from  king  Maximilian.  After  a  brief  residence  in  Rome, 
he  set  up  a  studio  of  his  own  at  Jlunich,  and  shortly  after  executed  for  tlie  Gli/vfofhek 
there  two  fine  bas-reliefs  from  Homer:  "Achilles  struggling  in  the  Scamander,"  and  the 
"  Battle  by  the  Ships,"  besides  a  statue  of  Shakespeare  for  the  saloon  of  tlie  theater,  and 
the  Bacchus-frieze  for  the  banqueting-hall  in  the  palace  of  duke  Maximilian.  In  1832  he 
revisited  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  models  for  that  portion  of  the  nntional 
monument  of  Valhalla  intrusted  to  his  supervision.  He  reimnned  two  years.  On  hia 
return  to  Munich,  he  began  his  ba.s-reliefs  to  ilUi.strate  Pindar's  Epinikin  (Triumphal' 
Odes)  and  the  myth  of  Aphrodite,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  frieze.  In  1835  l;e  waa 
nppointctl  professor  at  tlie  Municli  academy.  Hencefortli,  the  interest  of  liis  career  is 
mainly  professional;  but  the  number  of  his  works  is  singularly  great,  while  their  excel- 
lence is  such  as  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  German  sculptors.  His  distinguishing 
cliaracteristics  are  a  thorough  originalitj-  of  design,  and  boldness  of  imagination;  while 
the  extraordinary  extent  of  his  acquaintance  witii  the  .sculpture  of  Greece  and  of  the 
middle  ages  gave  a  great  richness  and  variet\-  to  his  execution  of  details.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  34  statuettes  in  the  Piaakothek  at  Munich;  the  great  bas-relief 
frieze  (in  the  Barbarossahall),  more  than  200  ft.  long;  the  models  for  the"  12  statues  of 
tlie  ancestors  of  the  hou.se  of  Wittelsbach,  the  15  colossal  statues  for  the  front  pediment 
of  the  Valhalla,  the  models  of  the  15  statues  of  the  "  Battle  of  Arminius"  for  the  northern 
end  of  the  .same  structure,  and  the  model  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  54  ft.  high;  a 
marble  statue  of  tlie  emperor  Rudolf  for  the  cathedral  of  Spires,  models  for  the  statues 
of  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul  Richter,  a  statute  of  Mozart,  marble  groups  of  Ceres  and  Pros- 
erpina (at  Berlin),  etc.,  besides  numerous  other  works  executed  by  his  pupils  from  hia 
designs.    He  died  in  1848. 
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SCHWARZ,  I>KUTiu>LO,  I).  Germany,  early  in  tlic  14tli  century;  a  Franciscan  monk, 
A»ho.se  naino  ix  thought  to  liavc  been  Konstanlin  AiicUlitzcn.  He  was  an  alchemist,  who 
lived  at  Nuremhei\i;-  or  Men!/.,  and  was  called  Schwarz  (i.e.,  "Black")  from  his  suppoBcd 
practice  of  the  black  art.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered, gunpowiler  when  in  prison'for 
sorcery.  It  is  siippo.sed  that  gunpowder  was  discovered  a.-r  early  as  1830,  or  at  least 
before  any  date  assigned  to  ScIiwhtz's  ULscovery.  which  probably  consisted  in  utilizing 
it  for  military  purposes.     There  is  a  monunientto  him  at  Freiberg,  liis  birthplace. 

SCHWARZ,  (^HKisTi.VN  Friedkicii,  a  distinguished  German  missionary,  was  b.  at 
Sonuenburg,  in  Brandenburg,  Oci.  20,  172G.  He  studieii  at  Halle,  and  having  resolved 
to  become  a  missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  obtained  ordination  at  C'openhageii,  with  the 
view  of  joining  the  Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar,  where  he  arrived  in  1750.  His 
career  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  may  be  a("complished  when  piety,  integrity,  good 
sense,  and  a  charity  that  knows  how  to  prevent  the  virtue  of  zeal  from  lapsing  into  the 
vice  of  fanalicisn,  unite  harmoniou.sly  in  a  man.  After  laboring  15  years  at  Tranquebar, 
he  went  to  Trichinopoly,  where  he  founded  a  church  and  school,  and  also  acted  as 
chaplain  to  the  gairison.  Here  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  consistent  career  of  pious 
activity  gradually  began  to  show  themselves  in  considerable  conversions  from  Hinduism. 
In  1777,  another  missionary  was  sent  to  his  assistance;  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  whose  friendship  he  had  acquired,  he  i)uilt  a  church  in  that  city.  So 
highly  did  the  native  rulers  admire  his  integrity,  that  once,  when  llyder  Ali,  of  Mysore, 
was  arranging  terms  of  peace  with  the  Madras  gm-ernment.  he  demanded  tliat  Sch\vara 
should  act  a^  their  agent — "him,  and  no  other  one,"  said  the  sultan,  "  will  I  receive  and 
trust."  On  this  occasion,  Schwarz  resided  three  months  at  Seringapatam.  During  the 
terribleCarnalic  war  which  soon  after  followed  (1781-83),  and  for  which  Schwarz  thought 
the  British  w  ere  to  blame,  a  striking  testimony  was  given  of  that  universal  re.epect  enter- 
tained for  his  character.  The  inhabitants  and  p-arrison  of  Tanjore  were  dying  of  starva- 
tion, and  neither  the  British  nor  the  rajah  could  induce  the  cultivators  to  sell  tliem 
provisions.  In  despair,  Schwarz  was  appealed  to,  and  when  he  gave  his  word  that  pay- 
ment should  be  made,  the  farmers  believed  him,  and  sent  the  requisite  supplies.  On  the 
death  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  in  1787,  Schwarz  was  appointed  tutor  and  guardian  of  hifl 
his  young  son,  Maha  Sarlxiji,  who  turned  out,  under  Schwarz's  care,  one  of  the  most 
accomplibiicd  sovereigns  in  or  out  of  India.     Schwarz  died  Feb.  13,  798. 

SCHWAHZBTIPvG,  HOUSE  of,  one  of  the  oldest  German  families,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  c,  bySi/.zo,  count  of  Schwarzburg  and  Ka.sernburg.  The  two  sons  of 
Sizzo  were  llcinnch,  wiio  succeeded  his  father  as  count  (;f  Schwarzburg,  and  Gunther, 
who  became  count  of  Kilsernburg.  The  former,  dying  childless  in  1184,  his  posscs'^ions 
went  to  his  brother,  who  left  twosona,  Glinther,  who  continued  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  Kasernburg,  and  Heinrich,  from  whom  sprung  the  counts  of  Sclnvarzbuig.  In  1349, 
Gilnlher  XXI.,  the  younger  son  of  Heinrich  XII.,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  but 
he  died  within  the  year  of  his  election.  Count  Glinther  XL.  of  Schwarzburg  and  Arn- 
stadt,  w'ho  introduced  (1.541)  the  reformation  into  his  .states,  was  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  two  existing  lines  of  the  Schwarzburg  family;  his  son,  Johann  Glinllur,  founding 
the  line  of  Schwarzburg-Soudershausen  (q.v.),  and  Albert,  that  of  Schwarzburg  Rudol- 
stadt  (q.v.). 

SCHWAEZBURG-RUDOLSTADT,  a  German  principality,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Wei- 
mar, Altenburg,  and  Meiningen,  with  a  detached  part, '30  m.  to  the  n.,  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  Area.  367  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  76.676.  of  whom  above  76,000  werp  Lutherans.  It 
consists  of  the  Upper  Lord.ship  (Rudolstadt,  282  .sq.m.)  and  the  Lower  Lordship  (Fmr^A'cn- 
7iauf:en,  85  sq.  miles).  The  Schwarza,  Ilm,  and  Saale  water  the  surface,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  spurs  of  the  Thuringer-wald.  The  ordinary  crops  are  raised, 
and  timber,  .salt,  and  metals  are  the  principal  products.  The  principality  contains  many 
spots  distinguished  for  beautiful  scenery;  and  besides  the  vale  of  the  Schwarza,  the  con- 
vent ruins  of  Paulenzelle,  and  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Kyffliausen.  attract  many 
visitors.  Schwar/burg-Rudolstadt  ha.s  a  diet  of  16  members,  of  whom  12  are  chosen  by 
general  election.  Schwarzburg-Rodolstadt  has  one  vote  in  the  federal  council,  and  one 
in  the  diet. 

SCHWARZ'BTIRG-SON  DER8HAUSEN,  a  German  principality,  is  partly  surrounded  by 
Prussian  Saxony.  Area.  333  .scj.m. ;  pop.  '75,  67,480,  mostly  Protestants.  It  consists  of 
a  Lower  Lordship  {Sondershnuwii)  and  an  Upper  Lordship  {Arnntddt).  The  former  of 
these,  watered  by  the  Helbe  and  Wipper,  is  fertile  and  agricultural;  while  the  latter  is 
mountainous,  and  is  the  seat  of  active  maiuifactures.  The  diet  contains  five  members 
nominated  by  the  prince,  5  chosen  by  the  most  heavily  taxed,  and  5  by  general  election. 
Schwarzburg  Sonder-shausen  has  one  voice  in  the  federal  council,  and  sends  one  repre- 
sentative to  the  imi)erial  diet. 

SCHWARZENBERG,  a  princely  family  of  Germany,  dates  from  1420,  when  Krkinger 
von  Sfi)i!<]iei)a  purchased  the  lordship  of  Rchwarzenberg  in  Frauconia,  and  was  raised 
(1429)  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  to  the  dignity  of  baron  of  the  empire.  Two  of  this 
family  have  acquired  a  European  reputation;  the  first,  Adam,  count  of  Schwarzenberg. 
who  was  born  in  1587,  and  bccime  prime- minister  and  adviser  of  Georg-Wilhelm,  elector 
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of  Brandenburg.  He  was  all  powerful  during  the  Tliirty  Years'  war,  and  brought  down 
terrible  calaniilies  on  Brandenburg  by  Jiisx)b&tinate  adherence  to  the  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria against  the  Protesiaiit  league  for  wliich  he  was  punished  after  the  accession  of  the 
"great  elector,"  in  1640,  by  being  despoiled  of  his  power,  and  imprisoned  in  the  forlre.-s 
of  Spandau,  where  he  die<i  Mar.  17,  1(>41.  The  other,  Karl  Piiilifp,  prince  of  Schwarz- 
enberg.  was  born  at  Vienna,  April  15,  1771,  tirst  served  against  the  Turks,  and  had  ri.sen 
to  the  grade  of  lieut.  field-marshal  in  1799,  at  which  date  iie  raised  a  regiment  of  Hulans 
at  his  own  cost.  He  was  under  the  ordeis  of  Mack  in  the  campaign  of  1805,  and  com- 
inanded  a  division  at  Ukn;  but  whea  he  saw  that  the  battle  was  lost,  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  French  army,  and  retired  with  his  regiments  to  Eger,  afterward  taking  part 
in  the  great  battle  of  Austeriitz.  He  was  ambassador  at  the  Russian  court  in  1805),  by 
the  express  wish  of  the  emperur  Alexander;  fought  at  Wagraiu  in  1809;  and  after  the. 
treaty  of  Vienna,  conducted  the  negotiations  preliminary  to  the  matrimonial  connection 
of  Napoleon  with  the  Hapsburg  family;  and  both  in  this  capacity  and  as  ambassailor  at 
Paris,  so  gained  the  esteem  of  Napoleon,  that  the  latter  expressly  demanded  for  him  the 
post  of  general  in-chief  of  the  Austrian  contingent  of  30,000  men  which  had  been  fcrit 
to  aid  France  against  Ru.ssia  in  1812.  Schwarzenberg  with  his  little  army  entered  Rus- 
sia from  Galicia,  passed  the  Bug,  and  achieved  some  slight  successes,  but  was  after- 
ward driven  into  the  "'duchy  of  Warsaw"  (see  Pol.\nd),  and  took  up  a  position  at 
Pultusk,  where  he  concluded  with  the  Russians  an  armistice  which  secured  the  French 
retreat.  Schwarzenberg  was  much  blamed  for  his  dilatory  conduct  at  the  time;  and  his 
tardiness,  i>8cribed  bj*^  the  French  historians  to  secret  instructions  from  his  own  govern- 
ment, has  since  been  much  animadverted  upon  by  them;  but  nevertheless  Napoleon  con- 
cealed any  dissatisfaction  he  might  have  felt,  and  demanded  (1813)  for  him  from  the 
Austrian  government  the  baton  of  field-marshal.  After  a  brief  sojourn  at  Paris,  Schwarz- 
enberg was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army  of  observation  in  Bohemia; 
and  wiien  Austria  joined  the  allied  powers,  he  became  generalis-imo  of  the  armies  of  the 
coalition:  gained  tlie  victory  of  Leipsic  (q.  v.),  and  introduce!  a  cautions  s3-stem  of  tac- 
tics, which  insured  a  progressive  hcmming-in  of  the  French,  and  in  spite  of  their  occa- 
sional successes,  completely  wore  them  out.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he 
obtJiined  the  command  of  the  allied  army  on  the  upper  Rhine,  and  a  second  lime  entered 
France.  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  was  made  president  of  the  imperial  council  for 
•war,  received  an  extensive  grant  of  lands  in  Hungary,  and  was  allowed  to  engrave  the 
imperial  arms  of  Au<tria  on  his  escutcheon.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  15. 
1820. — His  nephew,  Felix  Ludwig  Joh.\nn  Frieduich,  born  Oct.  2, 1800,  distinguishetl 
liimself  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1^48,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Vienna. 
called  in  the  aid  of  tlie  Russians  against  Hungary,  and  pursued  a  bold  policy  in  Ger- 
many.    He  died  at  Vienna,  April  5,  1853. 

SCHWARZENBERG,  Frtedrich  Jon.vNN  Joseph  Celesttnus  von,  b.  Vienna, 
1809;  descended  from  a  princely  German  family,  ennobled  by  the  emperors  Sigismund, 
1417;  Leopold,  1670;  and  Francis  I.,  1746;  was  made  archbis'iop  of  Salzburg.  1836; 
cardinal.  1843;  and  archbishop  of  Prague,  1849.  In  the  Vatican  council  he  opposed  as 
inopportune  the  declaration  of  the  dogma  of  the  pope's  infallibdity,  but  when  it  had 
been  declared,  accepted  it. 

SCHWARZWALD.     See  Bx.xck  Forest,  ante. 

SCHWEDT,  a  handsome  t.  of  Pr'issia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Oder, 
31  m.  s.s.w.  of  Stettin.  Weavmg.  brewing,  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  of  tobacco, 
•whieli  is  here  extensively  grown  and  st)ld.  are  the  principal  branches  of  industry  Pon. 
'75,  9.613. 

SCHWEGLER,  Albert,  1819-57;  b.  Wurtem]>erg;  studied  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen;  appointed  professor  thereof  classical  iihilolng\',  1848;  afterward 
of  ancient  hi.story.  In  theology  and  criticism  he  was  of  the  "Tubingen  school."  He 
published  aimotated  editions  aiid  translations  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  1847:  Aris- 
totle's Metaphysics,  1847-48;  Eusebius,  1853:  a  History  of  Philosophv,  often  reprinted 
and  translated  into  many  languaaics — into  English  by  prof.  J.  H.  Seelve  of  Amherst 
college;  his  IIMory  of  (xrecvta  Philoxophy  was  publishe"d  after  his  death,  1859. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  cliarmingly  situated  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
"Wei.^tritz.  43  ra.  s.e.  of  Licgnitz.  and  about  the  same  distnnce  s.  w.  of  Breslau  bj- railway. 
Woolen  goods,  leath-'r,  and  agricultural  imi)l(raents  are  manufactured;  and  the  fairs 
for  corn,  cattle,  and  yarn  are  much  frequented.  Schwcidniz  w:is  besieged  and  taken 
four  times  within  50  years,  the  last  time  by  the  Frcui  h  in  1807.  when  the  defenses  were 
in  g!-i':it  part  destroyed.     Pop.  '75,  19.893. 

SCHWSIN  FTIET,  an  anci<nt  and  long  an  imperial  free  ci  y.  the  TvajecUix  Bnetorum 
of  iiie  Roiuans,  i>ow  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower  Franconia.  on  the  Main,  29  m.  n.e.  of 
Wr.rzburg  by  raihva\'.  It  contains  a  beautiful  marketplace,  in  which  important  cattle 
anl  wool  markets  are  held.  Winecnltuie.  sugar-refining,  and  manufactures  of  chemi- 
cals and  d;.<'ing  materials,  as  wlutc  lead,  ultramarine,  Schweinfuit  green,  etc.,  are 
cjrri'd  on.  "  Se<'  Green.     Pop.  "75,  11,250. 

SCHWEINPrSTH.  Gf.j)R.g.  Au(?ust,  a  distinguished  African  traveler,  was  b.  in  Riga, 
Sept.  2J,   1S3J.     He  studied  at'  Heidelberg,  ilunich,  and  Berlin,  making  botany  his 
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specialty.  In  1864  he  made  a  journey  tliroujrh  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  tlio  Uod  sea;  and  on  his  loturn  to  Herlin  in  186G  had  the  botanical,  zoological, 
and  geological  fruits  of  his  travels  classified.  In  IStiH,  by  the  aid  (4'  u  gninl  from  tl>e 
royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin,  he  again  started  for  Africa  and  made  his  way  from 
Kiiarlouin  into  the  interior  in  the  company  jof  the  ivory- Iradera,  along  the  valley  of  the 
White  Nile.  Between  the  4th  and  6th  parallels  of  n.  lat.  he  penetrated  as  far  westward 
as  the  2Cth  meridian,  carefully  noting  the  nature  of  the  countries  through  which  he 

f)assed,  and  the  character  of  their  various  tribes.  He  returned  in  1872;  and  in  1874  pub- 
islu'd  the  results  of  his  travels  under  the  title  of  Im  llerzeii  von  Afri/ca,  2  vols.  An 
English  translation.  The  Heart  of  Africa,  was  published  the  same  year.  Schweiufurth 
was  made  president  of  the  Egyptian  geographical  society  iu  1875. 

SCHWEIN  ITZ,  Edmund  Alkxandeu  von.  1825-80;  b.  Bethlehem,  Penn. ;  studied 
tlicology  in  the  Moravian  seminary  there,  and  at  the  university  of  Berlin;  became  a 
clergyman,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Moravian  church;  editor  of  the 
Moracian  for  several  years;  one  of  the  translators  of  Ilcrzog's  lieal  Encyclopmdia;  and 
author  of  'The  Moracian  Manual;  Synteniutic  Beneficence;  The  Moravian  Episcopate;  and 
the  Life  of  Leixberger,  the  Western  Pioneer  and  Apostle  to  t/w  Indians,  2  vols. 

SCHWEINITZ,  Lewis  David  von.  pii.d.,  1780-18:i4;  b.  Bethlehem,  Penn.;  edu- 
cated  in  Germany,  and  resided  there.  1798-1812;  went  as  a  Moravian  minister  to  Salein, 
N.  C;  resided  at  Bethlehem,  1821-34.  He  was  specially  devoted  to  botany,  and  by 
original  researches  added  1400  new  species  to  the  catalogues  of  American  tlora;  was 
author  of  several  botanical  monographs,  among  which  are  those  on  the  genera  viola  and 
carex,  catalogues  of  the  fungi  of  North  (,'aroliiia  and  of  North  America,  and  of  plants 
collected  by  Thomas  Say  iu  the  n.w.  territv^ry. 

SCinVENKFELD,  Kaspar  vok,  1490-1561;  b.  Silesia;  became  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  reformation,  but  his  views  concerning  the  deification  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  adnii.ssion  of  only  holy  persons  to  the  church,  brought 
on  him  the  opposition  of  the  reformers.  Having  been  expelled  from  Silesia  he  wa3 
driven  from  town  to  town.  His  moral  character  was  never  assailed  by  his  opponents, 
and  his  writings  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  reformation.  A  sect 
named  after  him  arose  in  Silesia,  but  the  most  of  them  removed  in  1734  to  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  still  have  about  1000  members,  with  churches  and  schools. 

SCHWERIN,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklcnburg-Sehwerin,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  Schweriner  see,  a  lake  14  m.  in  length  and  3  m.  broad, 
ni!d  abounding  in  tisli.  Schwerin  is  divided  into  the  old  town,  the  new  town,  and  the 
suburb,  is  well  built,  and  c'ontains  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  cathedrals  in  northern  Ger- 
many, begun  in  1248  and  finished  in  the  15th  centviry.  The  ducal  castle,  erected  by 
Walienstein,  stands  on  a  small  island.  In  Schwerin  there  are  tobacco-factories,  an  iron- 
foundry,  breweries,  etc.     Pop.  '75,  27,989. 

SCHWERIN,  KiTRT  Christoph  VON,  Count.  1684-1757;  b.  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 
He  became  an  ensign  in  the  Dutch  aimy  when  16  years  old;  served  under  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  and  entered  the  Prussian  "service  in  1720  as  maj.gen.  He  was  made  field- 
marshal  in  1740  by  Fre<ierick  the  great.  In  1741  he  won  the  battle  of  Mollwitz.  through 
which  Frederick  secured  Silesia.  He  look  Prague  in  1741  and  was  killed  in  the  great 
battle  of  Prague  during  the  seven  years'  war. 

SCHWYZ,  one  of  the  mountain  cantons  in  the  middle  of  Switzerland,  is  bounded  on  the 
n.  bv  the  canton  of  St.  Gall  and  the  canton  and  lake  of  Zurich,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  canton 
of  IJri  and  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Area,  3.50  sq.m.;  pop.  (July.  1876),  49,2i6,  of  whom 
only  800  are  Protestant.s.  The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  mountains,  except  small 
tracts  in  the  s.w.  and  n.e. ;  but  there  are  no  glaciers  nor  any  everlasting  snow  except  on 
the  Rieselstock,  8,890  ft.  high,  on  the  e.  frontier.  The  canton  comprises  a  third  part  of 
lake  Zug,  the  most  northern  angle  of  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  the  whole  of  the 
mountain-mass  of  the  Rigid  (q.v.),  the  plain  in  which  lies  the  small  lake  Lowerz,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Muotta,  Sihl,  and  Aa,  the  principal  rivers.  Cattle-breeding  is  the 
emplovment  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  cattle  is  esti- 
mated at  about  20,000.  Only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  area  is  cultivable;  fruits 
and  wine  are  cultivated  to  some  extent;  and  cattle,  cheese,  and  timber  arc  exported. 
Woven  fabrics  for  home  use  are  almost  the  only  manufactures. 

Schwyz.  one  of  the  three  original  cantons,  and  also  one  of  the  four  Forest  Cantons, 
has  supplied  the  name  to  the  whole  country  of  which  it  forms  a  i)art.  The  government 
is  a  representative  democracy. — Schwyz,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  containing  a  beau- 
tiful parish  church,  and  most  picturesquely  situated  17  m.  c.  of  Lucerne. 

SCIAC'CA  (anc.  Thermm  Sclvntina),  a  seaport  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  and  30  m. 
w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  Girgenti.  It  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Luna,  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral.  Outside  the  walls  are  the  hot  springs,  which  are 
visited  by  invalids,  and  upon  a  neighboring  height  the  .so-called  Stufr  di  St.  Valogero. 
At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  wells  a  noise;  is  heard  resembling  that  of  a  cascade.  Pop, 
'72.  18.896.  Sciacca  was  the  birthplace  of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Fazelli 
the  historian. 
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^**  Sciences. 

SCI2:N'ID£.  a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  somewhat  resembling  perches;  having 
a  coBipresscd  body;  a  simple  or  double  dorsal  tin,  the  first  part  spiny;  the  gill-covers 
variously  armed;  the  head  generally  inflated,  and  its  bones  cavernous;  the  scales  are 
ctenoid,  and  in  general  obliquely  ranged.  The  sciasnida-  are  divided  into  many  genera. 
and  wiilely  distributed.  Most  of  them  are  marine,  but  u  few  inhabit  fresh  water.  Only 
two  species  are  reclcoued  as  British,  the  maigre  (q.v.)  and  the  bearded  umbriua  (q.v.), 
both  excellent  for  the  table.  The  power  of  eniittingsouuds  which  belongs  to  the  maigre 
is  possessed  also  by  others  of  llie  family  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Among  these  are 
species  of  jo«7c/<i(f«,  as  F.  chromic,  known  Ijy  the  name  Drum-fish,  because  tlie  sound 
which  it  emits  resembles  that  of  a  drum. 

SCIAG  KAPHY,  the  drawing  of  sections  (q.v.;  of  buildings,  so  as  to  show  the  interior 
of  them. 

SCIAT  ICA  is  tlie  term  given  to  neuralgia  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  See  Nervous 
System.  It  has  been  shown  by  Graves  to  be  a  frequent  complication  of  gout;  but 
rheumatism,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  is  its  most  common  cause.  It  is  characterized 
by  irregular  pains  about  the  hip,  especially  between  the  great  trochanter  of  the  thigh- 
bone and  the  bony  process  on  wiiich  the  body  rests  whensittine,  spreading  into  neigh- 
boring parts,  and  running  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  the  leg  and  toot ;  or  the  pains 
may  occupy  only  isolated  parts,  as  the  knee-joint,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Sciatica  is  a  very  obstinate  disease,  but  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of 
neuralgia  generally,  except  when  it  is  merely  a  complication  of  gout,  in  which  case  the 
primary  disease  must  be  attacked  as  well. 

SCIAT  IC  STAY  ())ossibly  a  corruption  of  Asiatic),  in  merchant  vessels,  is  a  strong 
rope  fastened  between  the  main  and  foremast  heads.  When  loading  or  unloading,  a 
traveling  tackle  is  suspended  to  it,  which  can  be  brought  over  the  fore  or  main  hatchway 
as  occasion  demands. 

SCI  CLI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  on  the  small  river  Scicli,  21  m. 
w\s.w.  from  Noto.  The  woolen  manufacture  is  carried  on.  Scicli  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Cusmence.     Pop.  10,029. 

SCIENCES,  the  name  for  such  portions  of  human  knoAvlcdge  as  have  been  more  or 
less  generalized,  systematized,  and  verified.  Generality  as  opposed  to  mere  particulars, 
system  as  opposed  to  random  arrangement,  and  verification  as  opposed  to  looseness  of 
assumption,  concur  in  that  superior  kind  of  knowledge  dignified  by  the  title  in  question. 
Geography,  chemistry,  and  political  economy  are  now  sciences.  The  first  has  been  so 
for  many  ages,  although  greatly  advanced  in  recent  times;  the  two  last,  scarcely  more 
than  a  century.  Chemical  facts  and  maxims  of  political  economy  had  been  known  from 
a  mucii  earlier  date,  but  they  did  not  in  either  case  amount  to  science;  the  generalities 
were  few  or  bad,  system  and  certainty  Avere  both  wanting.  In  the  different  branches  of 
natural  history — mineralogy,  botany,  zoology — there  had  been  a  large  store  of  accumu- 
lated facts  before  any  one  branch  could  be  called  a  science.  The  quality  of  the  knowl- 
edge is  of  more  consequence  than  the  quantity. 

The  \cvm  philosophy  {(\.v .)  \?' \o  a  certain  extent,  but  not  altogether,  coincident  with 
science,  being  applied  to  the  early  efforts  and  strainings  after  the  explanation  of  the 
universe,  that  preceded  exact  science  in  any  department.  Both  names  denote  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  as  knowledge,  or  for  intellectual  satisfaction,  in  contrast  to  the  search 
that  is  limited  to  immediate  practice  Or  utility. 

The  sciences  have  been  variously  classified,  and  the  principles  of  their  classification 
have  been  a  subject  of  discus.sion.  We  shall  here  describe  the  mode  of  classifying  them 
in  accordance  with  present  usage,  and  with  tlie  principles  most  generally  agreed  upon. 

It  is  convenient  to  prepare  the  way  by  distinguisldng  between  theoretical  sciences, 
which  are  the  sciences  properly  so  called,  and  practical  sciences.  A  theoretical  science 
embraces  a  distinct  department  of  nature,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  give,  in  the  most  com- 
pact form,  the  entire  body  of  ascertained  (scientific)  knowledge  in  that  department:  such 
are  mathematics,  cliemistrj',  physiology,  zoology.  A  practical  science  is  the  appli- 
cation of  scientificall}' obtained  facts  and  laws  in  one  or  more  departments  to  some  prac- 
tical end,  which  end  rules  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  whole;  as.  for  example, 
navigation,  engineering,  mining,  medicine.  Navigation  selects  from  the  theoretical 
sciences — mathematics,  astronomy,  optics,  meteorologj',  etc. — whatever  is  available  for 
guiding  a  ship  on  the  seas,  and  ccnverts  tlie  knowledge  into  rules  or  prescriptions  tor 
that  purpose.  The  arts  that  can  thus  draw  upon  the  exact  sciences  arc  by  so  much 
the  more  certain  in  their  operation;  they  are  the  scientific  arts. 

Another  distinction  must  be  made  before  laying  down  the  sj-steraatic  order  of  the 
theoretical  sciences.  A  certain  number  of  these  sciences  have  for  their  subject-matter 
each  a  separate  department  of  natural  forces  or  powers;  thus,  biologv  deals  with 
the  department  of  organized  beings,  psychology  with  mind.  Others  deal  with  the 
Application  of  powers  elsewhere  recognized  to  some  region  of  concrete  facts  or  phenom- 
ena. Thus,  geology  does  not  discuss  any  natural  powers  not  found  in  other  sciences, 
but  seeks  to  apply  the  laws  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  l)iology  to  account  for  the 
appearances  of  the  earth's  crust.     The  sciences  that  embrace  peculiar  natural  powers  are 
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called  abstract,  general,  or  fundamental  sciences;  those  that  apply  the  powers  treated  of 
under  these  to  regions  of  eoucrele  phenomena  are  culled  concrete,  derived,  or  applied 
•ciences. 

The  abstract  or  theoretical  sciences  as  most  commonly  reco<jnized,  are  these  six; 
mathomaiics.  piiysics,  chuniistry,  biolos^y  (vegeiabie  and  animal  physiology),  psychology 
(mind),  sociology  (society).  The  concrclc  sciences  are  the  natural  history  groiii) — mete- 
orology, mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  also  geography,  and  we  might,  with 
fiomeexplauatious.  "add  aslrononi}'.  'Vhe  abstract  or  fundamental  sciences  have  a  defi- 
nite sequence,  determining  the  proper  order  lor  the  learner,  and  also  tlie  order  of  their 
arriving  at  pert'ection.  We  proceed  fiom  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  independ- 
ent to  the  dependent.  Tluis,  Matiikmatics  relates  to  quantity,  \\\v.  nu)st  jjervading, 
simple,  fundamental,  and  independent  attribute  of  the  universe.  The  consideration  of 
this  attribute  has  therefore  a  natural  priority;  its  laws  underlie  all  other  laws.  As 
mathematics  is  at  present  understood,  it  has  an  abstract  department,  which  treats  of 
'quantity  in  its  most  general  form,  or  as  applied  to  nothing  in  i)articular — including 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  calculus — and  a  concrete  or  applied  department — viz., 
geomdrii.  or  (luautily  in  space  or  extension.  It  has  been  suggested  that  general  mechan- 
ics, or  the  csUmaiion  of  quantity  in  foree,  should  be  considered  a  second  concrete 
department.  But  usually  mechanics  ranks  with  the  next  fundamental  science  in  order, 
called  phy.sics. 

Natuual  Philosophy  has  long  been  considered  the  name  of  a  distinct  department 
of  scienre:  the  designation  Physics  is  now  more  common.  This  science  succeeds  math- 
ematics, and  precetles  chemistry.  Of  all  the  fundamental  sciences,  it  has  the  least  unity, 
being  an  aggregate  of  .subjects  w^ith  more  or  less  coiuieclion.  Mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  astronomy,  are  all  closely  related;  they  re])resent  the 

f)henonienon  of  movement  in  mass,  as  applied  to  all  the  three  states  of  matter,  soliil, 
iqnid,  and  gas.  The  remaining  subjects — heat,  light,  and  electricity — together  with  the 
attractions  and  rcpidsions  that  determine  cohesion,  crystallization,  etc.,  are  described 
as  relating  to  movement  in  the  molecule.  We  have  thus  molar  physics  and  molecular 
phy.sics;  and  the  tendency  is  now  to  treat  the  two  separately. 

CiiE.MisTKY  lies  between  physics  and  biology,  reposing  upon  the  one,  and  supporting 
the  other.  It  assumes  all  the  physical  laws,  both  molar  and  molecular,  as  known,  ana 
proceeds  to  consider  the  special  phenomenon  of  the  composition  and  decomposition  of 
bodies  considered  as  taking  place  in  definite  proportions,  and  leading  to  change  of  prop- 
ferties.  The  composition  of  a  cup  of  tea  from  water,  sugar,  milk,  and  infusi.)n  of  tea- 
leaf  is  physical;  the  composition  of  marble  from  oxygen,  carbon,  and  calcium  is  chem- 
ical. In  the  one  case,  the  properties  of  the  separate  ingredients  are  still  discernible;  in 
tlie  other,  these  are  merged  and  untraceable. 

BiOLO(iY,  or  the  science  of  living  organization,  involves  mathematical,  physical,  and 
chemical  laws,  in  company  with  certain  others  called  vital.  It  is  most  usually  expounded 
under  the  designations  vegetable  and  animal  physiology;  and  in  the  concrete  departments, 
botany,  zoology,  and  anthropolog3^ 

Psychology,  or  the  science  of  Mind,  makes  a  wide  transition,  the  widest  that  can  be 
taken  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  from  the  so-called  material  world,  to  the 
world  of  feeling,  volition,  and  intellect.  The  main  source  of  our  knowledge  of  mind  is 
self-consciousness;  and  it  is  only  from  the  intimate  connection  of  mind  Avith  a  living 
organism  that  the  subject  is  a  proper  sequel  to  biology.  Not  until  lately  has  any  insight 
into  mind  been  obtained  through  the  consideration  of  the  physical  organ — the  brain;  so 
that  psychology  might  have  been  placed  anywhere,  but  for  another  considerati(m  that 
helps  to  determine  the  order  of  the  sciences,  viz.,  that  the  discipline,  or  method,  of  the 
simpler  sciences  is  a  preparation  for  the  more  abstruse.  Mathematjcs  and  physics  espe- 
cially are  an  admirable  training  of  the  intellect  for  the  studies  connected  with  mind 
proper,  although  the  laws  of  physics  may  not  of  themselves  throw  any  direct  light  on  the 
successions  of  thought  and  feeling. 

These  five  sciences  embrace  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  world,  and.  if  perfect, 
their  api)lication  would  sullice  to  account  for  the  whole  cour.se  of  nature.  To  a  person 
fully  versed  in  them,  no  phenomenon  of  the  explained  universe  can  appear  strange;  the 
concrete  sciences  and  the  practical  sciences  contain  nothing  fundamentally  new.  They 
constitute  a  liberal  scientific  education.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  rank  Socior.OGT, 
or  the  laws  of  man  in  .society,  as  a  sixth  primary  .science  following  on  psychology,  of 

I  which  it  is  a  special  development. 
Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  in  his  work  on  Physics,  first  published  in  1828,  gave  as  the  primary 
departments  of  nature — jihysics,  chemistry,  life,  and  mind  (»nder  which  he  would  include 
the  laws  of  society).  He  did  not  discard  mathematics,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a  system  of 
technical  mensuration,  created  by  the  mind  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  other  sciences, 
as  well  as  the  useful  arts.  The  natural  laws  expressed  by  mathematics  are  few  and  sim- 
ple, and  the  body  of  the  science  consists  of  a  vast  scheme  of  numerical  computation, 
whose  value  appears  in  its  applications  to  astronomy  and  the  other  jihysieal  .sciences. 

Auguste  Comte,  who,  in  his  Cours  de  Phihsopkie  Positirc.  went  over  the  entire  circle 
of  the  theoretical,  abstract,  or  fundamental  .sciences,  enumerated  these  as  follows:  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  physics,  chennstry,  biology,  sociology.  He  thus  detaches  astronomy 
Irom  physics,  considering  it  as  the  abstract  science  that  brings  forward  and  works  out 
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the  law  of  gravitation.  He  has  no  distinct  science  of  psycliology,  an  omission  that  has 
been  generally  condemned. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  iu  a  tract  on  the  Ckissification  of  the  Sciences,  takes  exception  to 
the  scheme  of  Comte,  and  proposes  a  threefold  division,  according  to  the  gradmious  of 
concreteness  m  the  subject-matter.  The  first  group  is  teimed  AnhTRAcr  Science,  and 
treats  of  the  forms  of  phenomena  detached  from  their  emboilimeuts.  The  most  compre- 
hensive forms  are  space  and  time;  and  the  sciences  corresiH)ncling  are  mathematics  and 
logic.  Tlie  second  group  is  Abstkact-Concuete  Science,  or  the  phenomena  of  nature 
analyzed  into  their  separate  elements — gravity  in  the  abstract,  heat  in  the  abstract — as  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  These  are  two  of  the  fimdameatal  sciences  in  every  scheme,  and 
they  are  called  abstract-concrete  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  comparison  with  the  foregoing  class. 
The  great  principle  of  recent  introduction,  termed  the  law  of  correlation,  con.servatiou, 
or  persistence  of  force,  serves  to  cotmect  physics  with  chemistry,  and  imparts  to  the  two 
taken  jointly  a  greater  unity  than  belongs  to  physics  singly.  The  third  and  last  group  is 
Conckete  Science,  or  nulur.d  piienomena  in  their  totalities,  or  as  united  in  actual 
things— astronomy,  biology,  psychology,  sociology,  geology,  etc.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
in  an  article  in  tlie  Wct^fi/nnxU'r  Review,  April,  1865,  has  described  Comte's  scheme  at 
length,  and  also  criticised  that  of  Spencer. 

It  may  be  held  as  generally  admitted  that  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  psychology,  with  or  wiihout  sociology,  are  the  sequence  of  the  primary  or  funda- 
mental sciences,  and  that  the  natural  history  group,  from  not  containiugany  new  laws  of 
nature,  are  not  fuiidameiUal.  Astronomy,  or  the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the 
other  celestial  bodies,  might  be  called  a  natural  history  or  concrete  science,  if  we  sup- 
po.sed  a  piior  abstract  science  that  discussed  the  operation  of  gravity,  together  with  the 
laws  of  motion  in  bodies  generally,  or  without  special  application  to  the  existing  solar 
and  sidereal  systems.  The  lirst  book  of  Newton's  Principia  would  be  the  abstract,  the 
third  book  the  concrete,  form  of  the  science. 

The  practical  .sciences  do  not  admit  of  any  regular  classification.  They  arc  as  numer- 
ous as  the  separate  ends  of  human  life  that  can  receive  aid  from  science,  or  from  knowl- 
edge scientilicaily  constituted.  Connected  with  mind  and  society,  we  have  ethics,  logic, 
rhetoric,  grammar,  philology,  education,  law,  jurisprudence,  politics,  political  economy, 
etc.  In  the  manual  and  mechanical  arts,  there  are  navigation,  practical  mechanics, 
engineering  civd  and  military,  mining  and  metallurgy,  chemistry  applied  to  dyeing, 
bleaching,  etc. 

The  medical  department  contains  medicine,  surgery,  midwifery,  materia  medica, 
medical  jurisprudence.  A  science  of  living,  or  of  the  production  of  happiness  by  a  skilled 
application  of  all  existing  resources,  was  greatly  desiderated  by  Fiato,  and  would  be  the 
crowning  practical  science. 

SCIL'LA.     See  Squill. 

SCIL  LY  ISLANDS.  These  islands,  situated  a  little  w.  of  6°  w.  long.,  and  about  50 
n.  lat.,  are  the  most  southern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  except 
the  channel  islands.  The  group  consists  of  about  40,  comprising  a  circuit  of  about  30  m.; 
and  their  general  denomination  is  derived  from  a  very  small  islnnd.  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  almost  inacoi^ssible,  called  Scilly,  probably  from  its  position  near  dangerous 
rocks,  similar  to  that  of  Scylla  near  Sicily.  By  the  ancients,  these  islands  were  named 
Ca.ssiterides,  Hesperides,  and  Siluraj  Insular.  It  would  seem  that  the  term  Cassiterides. 
or  "  Tin  islands,"  under  which  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  once 
applied  to  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  or  at  least  before  the  Roman  settlement  in  Britain, 
there  was  some  confusion  between  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  are  said  to  have  brought  tin  to  these  islands,  where  it  was 
shipped  off  l)y  foreign  merciiants. 

Numerous  remains  maybcsecH  of  rude  pillars,  circles  of  stones,  kistvacns,  rock-basins, 
and  cromlechs.  The  grnnite  of  which  the  islands  are  comjiosed  i.s,  in  general,  of  a  rather 
coarse  quality,  and  from  its  color,  iron  seems  to  be  frequently  associated  with  it.  There 
are  metalliferous  veins,  or  lodes,  in  some  of  the  rocks,  but  none  that  could  have  yielded 
any  considerable  quantity  of  ore.  The  Scilly  islands  were  in  936  granted  by  Athelstane 
to  some  monks  wlio  settled  at  Tresco.  They  were  afterward  granted  to  the  abbey  of 
Tavistock  by  Henry  I.,  and  were  conferred  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  Godolphin  family. 
They  are  now  the  property  of  the  crown. 

Only  five  of  the  islands  are  inhabited.  St.  Mary's,  the  largest,  comprises  1528  acres; 
Tresco,  697;  St.  ^Martin's,  515;  St.  Agnes  (a  light-house  station).  313;  Sampson  and  Bry- 
her,  269.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  Barley,  oats,  and  a  little 
wheat  are  grown.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  sent  to  London  anii  Bristol.  Fishing, 
though  not  to  any  great  extent,  occupies  some  portion  of  the  population.  The  climateis 
mild.  The  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  but  in  Tresco  and  St.  Agnes  it  is  remarkably  fertile. 
The  cliffs  abound  with  sea-fowl,  and  are  covered  with  samphire. 

St.  Mary's  had,  in  1871,  a  population  of  1383,  while  the  other  four  inhabited  islands 
(Tresco,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Agnes,  Brylier)were  collectively  inhabited  by  only  707  persons. 
Hugh  Town  is  the  capital,  and  contains  an  odd  mixture  of  old-fa.shioncd  and  neat  modern 
hou.scs.  The  pier,  built  in  1750  by  lord  Godolphin,  has  been  much  improved  by  Mr 
Smith,  the  present  lessee  of  the  islands.     The  custom-house  and  post-office  arc  in  th^ 
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center  of  the  town.  Some  romains  of  the  old  churrh  are  Ptill  seen  in  the  fields  on  the 
soutlicni  .side  of  the  iNhiiid.  Tlie  modern  cinircli,  at  the  e.  si(Je  of  tiie  main  streel,  is 
«eated  on  rising!;  trroinul.  and  forms  a  conspicuous  olyjcct  in  the  ))anoraniu  of  the  islands. 

At  Tfcsco  are  the  remains  of  an  ahhey  founded  in  the  lOlh  euulury.  Among  the 
objects  of  curiosity  on  this  island  are  the  ruins  of  Oliver  CJi^omwell's  camp,  castle,  antl 
battery,  huilt  hy  the  i)arliamentarians  under  IJlake  and  Ayseough.  At  Dolphin  down 
may  he  seen  traces  of  ancient  mining. 

St.  Agues  i.s  about  3  m.  s.w.  from  St.  Mary's.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  is  surrounded 
by  some  line  roek-scener3^  The  principal  attiaetion  is  the  lighthouse,  78  ft.  high,  con- 
taining a  revolving  light,  seen  at  a  distance  of  18  miles. 

SCIMITER,  a  description  of  sword  used  among  eastern  nations.  It  is  considerably 
curvetl,  ami  has  its  edge  on  the  convex  side.  Being  usually  of  high  temper,  and  its  shape 
favorable  to  incision,  it  forms  an  admirable  cutting  instrument,  but  is  powerless  as  a 
thrusting  weapon.     The  scimiter  is  not,  however,  any  match  for  the  bayonet. 

SCINDE.     See  Sinde,  ante. 

SCINTILLATION  (Lat.  scintilh),  a  term  applied  to  denote  the  sparkling  or  flickering 
of  the  stars.  The  phenomenon  is  not  yet  quite  explained,  but  that  it  is  certainly  due  to 
the  earth's  atmos()liere  is  proved  by  the  following  facts,  which  (Uibrace  nearly  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject.  If,  on  a  clear  evening,  we  look  at,  a  bright  star,  such  as  Sirius.we 
ob-erve  that  the  intensitj'  and  color  of  its  light  arc  constantly  changing — from  great  bril- 
liancy to  almost  total  obscurity,  from  bright  red  to  line  i)lue,  and  so  on.  Asit  rises  above 
the  horizon,  these  appearances  diminish  in  intensity;  and  stars  near  the  zenith  scarcely 
scintillate  at  all.  Again,  the  amount  of  the  scintillation  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  weather — on  some  evenings,  all  large  stars  appear  to  scintillate  strongly;  on  others, 
there  is  barely  a  trace  of  the  appearance.  It  is  conunonly  said  that  a  planet  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  star  by  the  absence  of  scintillation.  Tliisis  nearly,  but  not  cjuile,  true; 
for  feeble  .scintillations  have  been  occasionally  observed  in  Mars  and  Venus,  but  very  rarely 
in  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  non-scintillation  of  planets  seems  to  l)e 
their  tinite  apparent  size;  for  all  the  more  conspicuous  planets  show  a  sensible  disk  even 
in  a  poor  telescope,  while  no  instrument  that  has  ever  been  constructed  has  shown  a  real 
disk  lu  a  star.  Thus,  a  single  particle  or  vesicle  of  vapor  may  be  hu'ge  enough  to  conceal 
a  star  for  an  instant,  while  it  could  have  no  such  effect  on  a  planet.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  scinlillaiion  is  not  due  to  luiequally  heated  masses  of  air,  since  it  usuallj'  modifies 
onl\'  the  appcardiice,  not  the  podtion,  of  a  star.     Another  cause  is  easily  seen  in  the  com- 

f);^ratively  feeble  light  of  the  planets.  It  is  well  ascertain(-d  that  tiie  scintillation  is  much 
c.ss  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  a  mountain.— For  a  good  idea  of  wluit  is  known,  and 
what  we  desire  still  to  know  on  this  subject,  see  a  paper  by  prof.  Dufour,  Philosophical 
Mitr/n:ine,  1860 

SCIO,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the  ^Egean  sea,  belongs  to  Turkey,  Und 
lies  7  m.  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  It  is  32  m. 
long,  and  18  m.  in  greatest  breadth.  Area,  400sci.m.;  pop.  about  00,000.  It  is  mounr 
tainous  in  the  n.,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  Silk,  figs,  cheese,  wool,  and  gum-mastic  are 
its  principal  products;  and  its  wine,  which  was  famous  in  ancient  times,  is  still  esteemed. 
Kastro,  the  capital,  a  tliriving  and  handsome  town  of  18,800 inhabitants,  stands  on  thee. 
co:usi,  has  a  harbor,  a  castle,  and  two  light-hou.ses,  and  carries  on  a  growing  trade  in 
fruits,  confectionery,  and  silk  and  woolen  goods. 

In  earlv  times,  Scio  formed  one  of  the  12  Ionian  states,  and  it  contributed  100  shii^s 
to  the  Greek  force  that  fought  and  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Miletus  (494  n.c).  In  more  recent  times,  the  island  was  taken  by  the  Genoese  in  1346, 
and  in  1566  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since,  except  for  a  short  interval^ 
remained.  It  was  conferred  as  private  property  upou  the  sultana,  enjoyed  her  protec- 
tion, and  consequentlv  jirospered.  After  it  had  enjoyed  a  long  jieriod  of  ease  and 
wealth,  a  dreadful  calamity  befell  the  island  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  insurrection. 
A  number  of  the  Seiotes  having,  in  1823,  joined  the  Samians,  who  had  revolted,  the 
island  was  attacked  by  a  Turkish  fleet  and  army,  and  the  inhabitants,  enervated  by 
peace  and  wealth,  were  indiscriminately  mas.sacred;  2.1,000  fell  by  the  sword,  45,000  were 
sold  as  slaves,  and  15,000  escaped  from  the  island.  Subsequently,  however,  many  of  t lie 
Sciote  families  returned,  and  now  the  island  is  fast  recovering  the  blow  it  sustained. 
Trade  is  returning;  and  the  vineyards  and  the  olive,  citron,  and  mastic  groves  are  again 
flourishing. 

SC;iO  (ante).  On  Simday,  Mar.  27,  1881,  Scio  was  visited  by  an  eartlupiake,  and 
shocks  continued  to  follow  each  other  nt  intervals  for  the  next  ten  days.  The  village* 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  island  were  completely  wrecked,  hardly  a  house  being  left  standing. 
The  district  of  Scio  sutTcred  most  sciverely,  the  old  Genoese  fortress,  containing  about 
400  houses,  iidiabited  by  .Tews  and  Mussulmans,  b^ing  destroyed  by  the  first  shock,  and 
the  ground  depressed  about  20  inches.  The  center  of  the' volcanic  action  was  near 
Nenita,  overlookmir  Megalo  Itay  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island,  where  JlOO  jiersons  per 
ished  out  of  a  population  of  1200.  On  the  w.  side  many  houses  fell,  but  no  person^Waa 
killed.  The  first  shock  was  vertical,  followed  immediately  by  horizontal  oscilliitions. 
•The  population  of  the  island  was  at  the  time  about  70,000,  and  the  total  number  of  tbo 
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dead  was  about  4,000.  Of  the  survivors,  about  25  per  cent  were  believed  to  have  been 
injured.  Seven  of  the  principal  villages,  containing  8,570  people,  lo.st  1U27  killed.  At 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  hou>es  in  tlies.  and  s.e.  portions  of  liie  island  were  lieslroved.  and 
30,000  out  of  the  entire  population  of  the  island  were  left  wiihuut  t.heller.  yiib>criplion8 
were  immediately  talien  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  and  !ari;e  sums 
were  sent  to  the  island  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and  the  dcstiUUe,  many  li;ou^and8 
being  in  a  starving  condition. 

SCIOPPITJS  (Latinized  form  of  Schoppe),  Kaspak,  a  noted  classical  scholar  and  con^ 
troversialist.  was  b.  at  Neumark,  in  the  Palatinate,  May  27,  1576;  slmiicd  at  Heidel- 
berg, Altdorf,  and  lugolstadt;  and  in  1597,  visited  Italy,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hoi  land. 
Already  he  had  become  celebrated  by  bis  Latin  verse  and  his  notes  upon  different  Latin 
authors.  Next  year  he  abjured  Protestantism,  and  becanie  a  lioman  Catholic,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  be  was  decorated  by  the  pope  with  various  titles,  and  received  a  pen- 
sion of  600  florins,  together  with  a  residence  in  the  Vatican.  Henceforth,  his  career  is  a 
series  of  tierce  onslaughts  chiefly  on  bis  former  co-religionists,  but  also  directed  against 
all  whom  accident  or  malice  led  him  to  bate.  The  first  person  whom  he  sekcl(.d  for 
attack  was  the  illustrious  Scaliger  (q.v.).  against  whom,  in  1607,  he  lanched  bis  Sadiger 
Hif^oboliinaux  (Mainz).  Ti  this  production,  Henry  IV.  is  also  assailed.  iSent  in  1608  by 
the  court  of  Rome  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  religious 
condition  of  Germany,  he  published  in  the  same  year  more  than  twenty  pamphlets 
against  the  Protestants,  recommending  the  Catholic  powers  to  use  every  means  for  their 
extermination.  Such  sentiments  were,  of  course,  highly  satisfactory  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  was  a  devoted  Catholic;  and,  in  consequence,  Scioppius.  on  visiting 
Vienna,  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  count-palatine. 
In  1611  he  tired  off  two  libels  against  king  James  I.  of  England;  the  first  was  entitled 
Eccksuistkns  AnloritaU  Ser.  D.  Jdcobi,  Mag.  Brit.  Regis,  Opponitiis  (Hartberg).  anil  the 
secrjn  1,  C'>Uj/riu>n  Rcgiunx.,  etc.  Some  three  years  after,  when  staying  at  Madrid,  he  was 
dreadfully  beaten  by  the  domestics  of  lord  Digby,  the  I^nglish  ambassador,  in  retaliation 
for  the  abuse  of  his  sovereign.  Saioppiusfied  from  Spain  to  lugolstadt,  where  lie  issued 
his  /ygy^t^ws  Za/;-(?  against  the  ambassador.  In  1618  Scioppias  went  to  JNIilan,  where  he 
resided  for  the  next  12  years,  devoting  himself  partly  to  philological  studies,  and  partly 
to  theological  warfare.  He  died  Nov.  19,  1649.  Scioppius  was  a  prodigious  scholar, 
and  might  have  rivaled  Scaliger  himself  in  reputation,  as  he  did  in  learning,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  and  judgment.  To  this  day,  his  works,  especially 
those  on  the  Latin  language,  are  reckoned  valuable.  The  principal  are:  Poemata  Varia 
(Heidelb.  159o);  Verisimilium  Libri  Qnatuor,  etc.  (Niirnb.  1"j96);  Suspcctm  Lectioius 
(Nlirnb.  1.597);  Di  Arte  Critica  {Sm-wh.  1597);  Symboln  Cntica  in  Apuleii  Opera  (Augs- 
burg,  160.5);  Obiiervtitiones  LmgitcB  Latiius  {Fi-dukf.  IQOd);  De  Rheforicaruvi  Krercifationnm 
Gcjicri'jiis  (Mil.  1628);  Grammatica  Pkilosophica,  sive  InsHtationcs  Grnmiruiticrv  Lntinm 
(Mil.  1628);  Paradoxd  Literaria  (Mil.  1638);  Mercuriu.i  Bilingui.%  etc  ,  (Mil.  1628);  Rudi- 
tnenta  Grammatica  Philosophicw  (Mil.  1029);  Astrologia  Ecclesinstica  (1034);  De  Schohirnm 
et  Stiiliorum  Rat ione  {Pad.  1635);  Mercurias  Quadrilingui:^  (Biisd,  13o7),  etc. 

SCIO'TO,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  high  lands  of  the  n.w.  portion  of  the  state, 
flows  s.e.  to  Ctrlnrabus,  then  s.  to  its  junction  at  Portsmouth  with  the  river  Ohio.  It  is 
200  m.  long,  flows  through  a  rich  valley,  is  navigable  130  m.,  and  for  90  m.  feeds  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  canal.     It  is  crossed  by  numerous  railways. 

SCIOTO,  a  CO.  in  s.  Ohio,  adjoiiung  Kentucky;  bounded  on  the  .=;.  b}'  the  Ohio  river; 
drained  by  the  Scioto  and  Little  Scmto  rivers  and  Brush  creek;  on  the  Ohio  canal  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  and  the  Scioto  Valley  railroads;  about  620 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  33.511—30,568  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  heavily 
wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  grass. 
Much  pig  and  forged  iron  is  made.     Co.  seat,  Portsmouth. 

SCIP  10,  PuBLius  Cornelius,  surnamed  Africanus  Major,  one  of  the  most  accora- 
plisheil  warriors  of  ancient  Rome,  but  whose  reputation  is  perhaps  somewhat  greater 
than  his  merits,  was  b.  237  or  234  n.c.  He  is  fii-st  mentioned  as  t.iking  part,  though  only 
a  youth,  in  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  (218  B.C.),  where  he  saved  his  father's  life.  Two  years 
later  he  fought  at  Cannaj  as  a  military  tribune,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Roman  othcers 
who  escaped  from  tliat  disastrous  field.  In  312  B.C.  be  was  elected  a-dile,  though  not 
legally  qualified  by  age,  and,  in  the  following  year,  proconsul,  with  command  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Spain.  His  appearance  there  restored  fortune  to  the  Roman  arms.  By 
a  bold  and  sudden  march  he  captured  Nova  Carthago,  the  stronghold  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  obtained  an  immen.se  booty.  His  humane  and  courteous  manners  won  over 
many  of  the  native  chiefs;  and  when  he  commenced  the  campaign  of  209  B.C.  his  supe- 
riority over  his  opponents  in  address,  if  not  in  general.ship,  was  manifest.  At  Bsecula, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Gnadalqniver,  he  defeated  Ilasdrubal  with  heavy  loss,  but  could  not 
prevent  him  from  crossing  the  Pyrenees  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal.  In  207  B.C.  he 
won  a  more  decisive  victory  over  the  other  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco  and  Mngo,  at  ari 
unknown  place  called  Silpia,  or  Elinga,  somewhere  in  Andalusia — the  effect  of  which 
was  to  place  the  whole  of  Spain  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Soon  after  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  elected  consul  (205  b  c),  though  he  had  not  yet  filled  the  office 
of  pretor;  and  in  the  following  year  he  sailed  from  Lilybaeum,  in  Sicily,  at  the  head  of 
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a  large  arm}-,  for  the  invasion  of  Africa.  His  successes  compelled  the  Cfirthaginian 
seuaU'  to  recall  Iluniiibal  from  Italy.  This  was  the  very  thing  that  Scipio  dc'^ircd  and 
had  labored  to  achieve.  After  some  abortive  efforts  at  reconciliation  the  great  struggle 
bctwicn  Komc  anci  Carthage,  between  bcipioand  ilanuibul,  was  terniiniitecTby  the  battle 
fought  at  Naragra,  on  the  B.igradas,  near  Zama,  Oct.  15),  ~()2  B.C.,  in  which  the  Cartha- 
ginian Iroop.s  were  routed  with  ininienibe  slaugbter.  Hannibal  advised  his  ct)untrynuin 
to  abandon  wliat  had  now  become  a  liopeless  and  ruinous  contest,  and  his  ailviee  was 
taken.  IVace  was  concluded  in  the  following  year,  when  Scipio  returned  to  Home  and 
'enjoyed  a  triumph.  The  surname  of  Afuicanus  was  conferred  on  him,  and  so  extrav- 
agant was  the  popular  gratitude  that  it  was  i)roposcd  to  make  him  consul  and  dictator 
for  life,  honors  iliat  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  con.<;titution,  but  which 
Scipio  was  either  wise  enough  or  magnanimous  enough  to  refuse.  When  his  brother, 
Lucia.s,  in  190,  obtained  command  of  the  army  destined  to  invade  the  territories  of 
Antioeluis,  Scipio  served  under  him  as  legate;  in  fact,  it  was  only  when  he  offered  to 
do  so  that  the  -senate  granted  Lucius  the  province  of  Greece.  The  latter  was  victorious 
in  the  war,  and  on  his  return  to  Kome  (1S9  B.C.)  assumed  (an  imitation  of  his  brother) 
the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  But  the  clouds  were  now  gathenng  heavily  round  the 
Scipios.  In  187  is.c.  C^ato  i\Iajor  and  others  induced  two  tribunes  to  prosecute  Lucius 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  brilicd  by  Antiochus  in  the  late  war.  He  was  declared  guilty 
by  the  senate,  his  property  was  contiscated,  and  he  himself  would  have  been  thrown  into 
prison  had  not  his  brother  forcibly  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  ju.stice. 
In  185  u.c.  Scipio  himself  was  accused  by  the  tribune,  M.  Nasvius;  hut  instead  of  refut- 
ing the  charges  brought  against  him  (and  which  were  probably  groundless),  he  delivered, 
on  the  first  day  of  his  trial,  a  eulogy  on  his  own  achievements,  and  oj)eued  the  second 
day  by  reminding  the  citizens  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  and 
therefore  not  a  time  lor  angry  squabbling,  but  for  religious  services.  He  then  summoned 
the  people  to  follow  him  to  the  capitol  to  give  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods,  to  pray  that 
Rome  might  never  want  citizens  like  himself.  His  audience  were  electrified,  and  the 
thing  was  done  before  opposition  became  possible.  To  resume  the  trial  was  out  of  the 
question;  but  Scipio  felt  that  popular  enthusiasm  was  not  to  be  depended  on;  that  the 
power  of  the  oligarchy — of  that  compact  body  of  ambitious  and  e.xclusivc  nobles — was 
irresistible;  that  its  hatred  of  him  was  unappea.sable,  and  that  his  day  was  over.  He 
retired  to  his  country-seal  at  Liternum,  in  Campania,  where  he  .spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  where  lie  died,  183  or  185  B.C. — Scipio  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  greatest 
Roman  gen.  before  Julius  Co-'sar;  and  certainly,  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  he  was  unsurpassed;  but  if  his  cai-eer  be  strictly  criticised,  it  wijl  be 
found  that  he  owed  as  much  to  fortune  as  to  genius.  Nevertheless  he  won  a  multitude 
of  splendid  successes,  and  made  the  most  of  his  great  advantages.  His  beauty,  braver}', 
and  courtesy,  his  proud  yet  pious  belief  that  the  gods  favored  him  with  their  inspiration, 
won  him  the  love  and  reverence  of  soldiers  and  women;  and  his  magnanimity  toward 
his  fallen  rival,  who  liitted  about  the  eastern  courts  in  dreary  exile,  is  a  bright  feature 
in  his  character,  and  nobly  distinguishes  him  from  the  cruel-hearted  oligarchs  of  the 
senate. 

SCIPIO,  QriNTUs  C^cii.rus  Meteli.us  Pius,  d.  b.c.  46;.  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Nasica;  adopted  son  of  j\Ietellus  Pius,  and  has  been  called  P.  Scipio  Nasica  as  well  ae 
Q.  Metellus  S'ipio.  He  divulged  to  Cicero  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  in  B.C.  G3.  He 
■was  elected  tribime  in  60,  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the'  disappointed  candidate,  and 
Cicero  took  up  his  defense.  In  53  he  was  nominated  for  the  consulship,  and  was  a 
leader  of  the  Clodian  mob  against  Jlilo.  He  was  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  who  made 
him  his  colleague  in  52,  when  lie  was  chosen  consul,  they  together  re-establishing  the 
consulship.  His  efforts  v>-ere  in  accordance  with  every  mea.sure  which  would  tend 
toward  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Caesar,  and  widen  "the  breach  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  parties.  He  was  an  oppressive  ruler  of  the  provi-ice  of  Syria, 
•where  he  was  proconsul,  was  with  Pompey  in  Greece, -and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
went  to  Yuba  and  took  command  of  the  array  of  Attius  Varus.  He  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  and  again  on  the  African  coast  he  lost  the  day  in  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  Sithius,  and  rather  than  be  taken  prisoner  he  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound 
and  plunged  into  the  sea. 

SCIPIO  S;MILIANUS,  Pubt-tus  Cornemup,  surnamed  AFRiCANrs  MiNOi?.  b.  185  B.C. 
was  a  younger  son  of  Lucius  .4<]miliu8  Paulus,  who  conquered  Maeedon,  but  was  adopted 
by  his'kinsman,  Pubiius  Scipio,  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  married  the  d.iughter 
of  that  Lucius  /Eniili\is  Paulus  who  fell  at  Cannaj.  Scipio  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  expedition  au^ainst  Maeedon.  and  fought  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pycbia,  168  B.C.  In 
Greece  he  made  the  acciuaintance  of  Polybius  the  historian,  who  afterwnrd  became  one 
of  his  closest  and  most  vahied  friends.  In  151  B.C.  he  went  to  Spain  as  military  tribune, 
in  the  wake  of  the  consul  Lucius  Lucullus,  where  he  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his 
valor  and  his  virtue.  T\vo  years  later  began  the  third  and  last  Punic  war,  which  mainly 
consisted  in  the  siege  of  Carthage.  Scipio  still  held  the  subordinate  position  of  military 
tribunes;  hut  the  ineapaeitv  of  the  consuls.  Manius  iMauiliusand  Lucius  Calpurnius  Pi.so, 
and  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  he  rectified  their  blunders,  fi.xed  all  eyes  upon  him. 
The  favorite  both  of  the  Roman  army  and  the  Roman  people,  Scipio  was  at  length,  in 
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147  B.C.,  when  only  a  candidate  for  the  fEdileship.  elected  con.sul  by  an  extraordinary 
decree  of  the  Comitia,  and  invested  with  supreme  command;  old  Cato,  who  could  with 
dithcully  be  got  to  praise  any  one,  applying  to  the  young  hero  and  his  incapable  com- 
rades (according  to  Plutarch)  the  llomericline — 

He  only  is  a  living  man;  the  rest  are  flitting  shades. 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  Carthage,  tlie  despairing  heroism  of  its  inhabitants,  the  deter- 
mined resolution,  the  sleepless  vigilance,  the  incessant  labors  of  Scipio,  arc  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  Suthce  it  to  say  that  after  a  protracted  defi  nse  of  months 
the  city  was  tinally  taken  by  storm  in  the  spring  of  146  B.C. ;  and  by  the  orders  of  the 
senate  it  was  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  the  plowshare  driven  over  its  site.  Scipio,  a 
man  of  noble  and  refined  soul,  obeyed  the  savage  behest  with  sorrow,  even  with  horror. 
As  he  gazed  on  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  some 
day  Rome  too  might  perish,  and  the  words  of  the  Iliad  rose  to  his  lips — 

The  day  shall  come  when  sacred  Troy  shall  perish, 
And  Priam  and  his  people  shall  be  slain. 

Scipio,  though  probably  the  most  accomplished  Roman  gentleman  of  his  age,  was  rig- 
orous in  his  observance  of  the  antique  Roman  virtues;  and  when  holding  the  office  of 
censor  in  142  B.C.,  he  strove  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Cato.  But  his  eflorts  to  repress 
the  increasing  luxury  and  immorality  of  the  capital  were  fristrated  by  the  opposition 
of  his  colleague,  Lucius  Mununius,  the  rough  conqueror  of  Corinth.  In  139  B.C.  Scipio 
was  accused  of  the  crimen  VKijttitatis  by  the  tribune  Tiberius  Claudius  Aseilus,  but  was 
acquitted,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to  Egypt  and  Asia  on  a  special  embas.'jy.  ]Mcanwhile, 
however,  alTairs  had  gone  badly  in  Spain.  Viriathus,  the  Lusitauian  patriot,  had  again 
aiul  again  inflicted  the  most  disgraceful  defeats  on  the  Roman  armies,  and  his  example 
had  roused  the  hopes  of  the  Celtiberian  tribes,  who  also  rushed  to  war  against  the  com- 
mon foe.  The  contest  continued  with  varying  success;  but  the  interest  centers  in  the 
city  of  Numantia,  whose  inhabitants  displayed  amazing  courage  in  the  struggle  with 
Rome.  For  long  it  seemed  as  if  the  Kumantines  weie  invincible — one  consul  after 
another  finding  their  sulijugation  too  hard  a  task — but  at  length,  in  134  B.C.,  Scipio,- 
re-elected  consul,  was  sent  over  to  Spain;  and  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  forced  the 
citizens,  who  were  dying  of  hunger,  to  surrender,  and  utterly  destroyed  their  homes. 
He  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  lie  took  a  prominent  psirt  in  political  affairs,  appearing 
as  the  leader  of  the  nrislocratic  party,  in  consequence  of  which  his  popularity  with  the 
democratic  party  greatly  declined.  Although  a  brother-in-law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
whose  sister,  Sempronia.  he  had  married,  he  rather  diselaimed  any  synipaihv  with  hig 
political  aims;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  nnirder  of  his  kinsman,  quoted  his  favorite 
Homer:  "  So  perish  all  who  do  the  like  again."  His  atlem.pt  (129  B.C.)  to  rescind  that 
portion  of  tlie  agrarian  law  of  Tiberins  Gracchus  relating  to  the  lands  of  i^ocii,  excited 
the  mosi  furious  indignation.  When  he  went  home  from  the  senate  he  had  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  guard.  Next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed;  the  prevailing  sus- 
picion being  that  he  was  murdered  either  by  or  at  the  instigation  of  Papirius  Carbo,  his 
most  rancorous  political  enemy.  Scipio  was  neither  a  rigid  aristocrat  nor  a  flatterer  of 
the  people.  Inferior  in  splendor  of  genius  to  his  adoptive  grandfather,  he  surpassed 
him  in  purity  of  character,  in  simplicity  of  patriotism,  and  in  liberality  of  culture. 

SCIRE  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  used  to  enforce  the  execution  of,  or  to  vacate  some 
already  existing  record.  The  shei  iff  is  by  it  directed  to  give  notice  (in  the  Latin,  scire 
facias)  to  the  party  against  whom  it  is  taken,  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  its  purpose 
shall  not  be  carried  out.  The  party  resorting  to  it  may  be  an  original  party,  or  a  new 
party  who  claims  injury  from  the  record  or  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Records 
affected  by  it  may  l)c  judicial,  which  are  judgments  or  recogniznnces  in  the  nature  of 
judgments,  or  non-judicial,  to  wit:  letters-patent  and  corporate  charters.  In  the  former 
case  the  object  of  the  scire  fncins  writ  is  to  revive  the  judpment,  which  would  otherwise 
lapse  ;ifier'lhe  time  by  statute  spccifled,  or.  at  common  law,  in  a  year  and  a  da}'.  The 
"defendant  is  ordered  tp  come  in  and  show  cause  why  execution  should  not  issue.  If 
the  record  is  in  nature  of  a  recognizance,  the  object  is  also  to  obtain  execution.  The 
chief  case  in  which  the  writ  of  i^cire  fncins  is  employed,  as  reirnrds  non-judicial  records, 
is  to  procure  the  repeal  or  forfeiture  of  letters-patent  already  issued,  and  in  England  the 
writ  may  be  taken  out  by  the  crown  or  by  an  injured  party.  In  this  country,  by  an  act 
of  congress  of  1793,  the  writ  of  ncire  facias  is  prescribed  ns  the  method  to  obtain  repeal 
of  a  patent.  The  process  must  come  before  the  United  States  circuit  or  district  courts. 
Scire  farias  may  also  be  brought  by  a  state  government  to  compel  a  corporation  to  resign 
its  franchises  and  charter. 

SCIE'PITS.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cvperacea:  The  English  name  club- 
rush  is  sometimes  given  to  them.  The  common  bulrush  (q. v.)  is  a  familiar  example. 
There  are  several  British  species,  some  of  them  very  sm.all  in  comparison  with  the  bul- 
nish,  as  S.  ccespitosus,  called  deer's  hair  in  the  highland*^  of  Scotland,  which  is  only  2  or 
3  in.  high,  and  abounds  in  moors,  affording  food  to  sheep  in  spring.  The  root -stocks  of 
S  diibiv-s  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  s.  of  India;  as  are  the  tubers  of  ^'.  tuberosvs, 
which  is  called  pi-tsi  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  cultiviUed  by  them  in  tanks  and  ponds, 
copious  supplies  of  manure  being  given.     The  tubers  are  roundish. 
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SCIE2HUS  (Gr.  linrd),  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  cancer  (q.v.). 

BCITAMI  NE2E,  or  Zinoiueua'ce.ti,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  herbaccoufl 

pei\-i.:::iN.  'I'Ik  re  are  al)out  SoO  known  species,  among  wliicii  are  tlie  different  Idiidsof 
ginger.  g;dang;il(',  /x'doarv,  carduinom.  grains  of  paradise,  tiirnierit;,  etc.  JSIost  of  tlietn 
are  nolahie  for  tiieir  aromatic  projierties,  wlucli  reside  eliicll}'  in  llieir  root-stall^s  or  in 
their  see. is.  Tiie  root  sloelcs  of  some,  particularly  when  young,  contain  much  starch, 
wliiith  is  used  as  arrow -root.     All  the  species  are  tropical  or  subtropical. 

SCIU'RID.s:.     Sec  Squiukel. 

SCLESODESMI,  Cuvier's  name  for  the  family  of  lishcs  called  ba/isiidiE  by  ^luller. 
See  Hai.isiks, 

SCLEEOGEN  IDiE.    Sec  Mailed  Cheeks. 

SCLEROS  TOMA  (fiom  the  Gr.  xcleros,  hard,  and  stoma,  the  mouth)  is  the  term  applied 
to  a  Well-known  genus  of  the  family  Ktroiuji/lidce,  belonging  to  the  order  of  round  worms 
or  iieniatoidea  ((I.V.).  One  sjiecies,  the  sclerostoma  synr/dinuK,  is  of  special  interest,  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  poultry  known  as  the  gapes  (q.v.).  iSince  the  article 
Gapks  was  published,  it  hiis  been  ascertained  that  the  enlozooii  which  infests  the  winii- 
pipe  of  the  diseased  birds  is  not  a  Irematoid  (or  fluke-like)  worm,  but  a  round  worm, 
possessiiig  many  very  singular  properties.  Dr.  Cobbold,  to  whom  we  are  mainly 
indebted  For  our  knowledge  of  this  worm,  removed  fiom  a  chloroformed  fowl  with  the 
gapes,  seven  selcro^ti)mata.  "  Si.v  were  united  in  pairs,  the  odd  worm  being  a  female, 
from  whicli  tlie  mail  had  in  all  liklihood  been  rudely  lorn  during  the  withdrawal  <jf  the 
forceps"  {EiUozott,  1801,  p.  86).  The  females  thus  extracted  had  an  average  length  of 
f  of  an  inch,  while  the  males  scarcely  exceeded  |  of  an  inch.  In  both  sexes,  the 
breadth  of  the  body  was  nearly  umform  throughout,  being  about  -^^  of  an  in.'h  in  the 
fern  lie,  and  only  ^^  of  an  inch  in  the  male.  The  mouth  of  the  female  is  furnished 
witli  six  prominent  ehilinous  lips.  According  to  Siebold,  after  sexual  congress,  '"there 
is  ultimately  a  lasting  continuity  of  the  sexes  by  means  of  an  actual  growing  together" 
— one  of  the  most  rciuarkable  facts  ever  recorded  in  natural  history.  Hence  the  egg.s, 
which  are  com])aiatively  large,  and  many  of  which  contain  fully  formed  embyros,  ean 
only  escape  by  a  breaking-up  of  the  body  of  the  parent.  "By  whatever  mode,"  says 
Dr,  Cobbold,  "the  j'oung  make  their  exU  from  the  shell,  it  is  manifest  that  prior  to 
their  expulsion  the}'  are  sufliciently  developed  to  undertake  an  active  migration.  Their 
next  hahitation  may  occur  within  the  bodies  of  certain  insect  larvas,  or  even  in  small 
land  mollusks;  but  1  thirdi  it  more  likely  that  they  either  enter  the  substance  of  vegetable 
matters,  or  bury  themselves  in  the  soil  at  a  short  distance  from  the  surface." 

Considering  that  this  worm  infests  the  trachea  of  the  domestic  fowl,  the  turkey,  the 
pheasant,  and  the  partridge,  as  well  as  of  many  birds  of  less  importance  (as  the  magpie,  the 
black  stork,  the  starling,  the  swift,  etc.).  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  check  its  devel- 
opmeat.  With  this  view,  the  worms  must  notoidy  be  removed  by  the  means  described  in 
the  article  Gapes,  and  more  fully  in  Cobbold's  Eatozoa,  pp.  90.  91,  but  they  must  be 
totaUi/  desfro!/ed  afwv  their  removal.  If  tliey  be  merely  killed  and  thrown  on  tlie  ground, 
the  m.ilure  eggs  will  probably  remain  uninjured;  and  when  decomposition  sets  in,  the 
young  embyros  will,  sooner  or  l-ater,  escape  from  the  shell,  migrate  in  the  soil  or  else- 
where, and  ultimately  find  their  way — how,  we  cannot  tell — into  the  air-passages  of  cer- 
tain birds,  ill  the  same  manner  as  their  parents  did  before  them. 

Dr.  (J(jbl)()ld,  whose  classification  of  intestinal  worms  will  doubtless  for  many  years 
be  th'j  standard  one,  places  the  dochmum  anchylostomnm,  or  anchi/loi^toma  duodenalc  (see 
SrKOXciVLiD.E),  in  this  genus,  with  the  name  of  sclerostoma  dxodenale.  This  worm, 
•which  usually  measures  about  |  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  e.spceially  characterized  bj'  an 
asymmetrical  disposition  of  four  horny,  conical,  oval  papilUe,  of  unequal  size,  fonning 
thj  so  called  teeth.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male  in  about  the  ratio  of  4  to  3.  and 
is  the  more  luimerous  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1.  This  worm  was  first  discovered  by  Did)ini 
at  Milan  in  1838,  and  though  at  first  thought  r.are,  is  now  known  to  be  tolerably  common 
throughout  northern  Italy.  It  is  remarkably  abundant  in  Egypt,  where  Pruner  foun4 
it  in  nearly  every  corpse,  sometimes  in  hundreds  of  specimens,  in  the  jejunum,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  the  duodenum.  Griesinger,  in  his  memoir  Oa  the  Freqticnnf  of  Kntozoa-  in 
Ej]!IP^<  "'"^  ^^*^  Di!<e<i»c's  they  occasion  {\^^i),  considers  that  about  one-foui-th  of  the  popula- 
tion are  constantly  suffering  from  a  severe  ana>niic  chlorosis,  occasioned  solely  by  the 
presence  of  this  parasite.  A  tolerably  full  account  of  this  di.sorder,  and  of  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  is  given  by  Kliehenmcister  in  his  McLiixial  of  Parasites,  vol.  i.  pp.  386 — 
389.  '  -  0'  J  ,  vv 

SCLERO'TIUM,  a  spurious  genus  of  fungi,  now  regarded  as  merely  the  mycelum  of 
fungi,  and  these  ])r<)bably  of  very  different  kinds,  which  have  been  arrested  in  tlieir 
development,  assuming  a  peculiar  form.  This  form  is  th.it  of  a  fleshy  mass,  often  a 
ball.  Examples  are  to  be  found  among  almost  all  kinds  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
as  fruits,  esculent  roots,  etc.  When  a  crop  of  onions  rots  off,  as  is  often  the  case,  to 
th(!  vexation  of  the  gardener,  a  sclerotium  will  generally  be  found  attached  to  the  bulbe 
in  the  form  of  little  irregular  black  masses,  or  as  a  multitude  of  small  granules.  On  the 
under  side  of  decaying  cabbage-leaves,  and  scattered  on  the  ground  beneath  the  plnntto 
which  they  belong,  may  in  like  manner  be  seen  little  balls,  varying  from  white  or  red- 
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dtsh  brown  to  dark  brown   and  black,  in  size  about  equal  to  cabbage-sccds,  whence 
stories  of  sliowers  of  seeds  liave  sometimes  originated. 

SCLOPIS  DE  SALERANO,  Paolo  Fkdeiugo,  Count,  1798-1878;  educated  at  the 
university  of  Turin.  In  1848  he  was  minister  of  justice  and  eeclesiastical  aiTairs;  pre- 
sided over  the  senate,  1849-61.  In  1873  he  was  president  of  the  court  of  arbinatioii  at 
Geneva  under  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which  settled  the  claims  of  the  United  Stales 
against  Great  Britain. 

SCO'LEX.     See  Tape-wokms. 

SCOLOPA  CID.E,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order  grallm,  having  a  long,  feeble,  soft,  and 
somewhat  tlexiltle  bill,  wliicli  js  remarkably  furnisiied  with  nerves,  particularly  toward 
the  tip,  so  as  to  lie  extremely  sensitive,  whilst  many  of  them  have  alsoa  peculiar  nuiscle, 
enabling  tbem  to  separate  tlie  points  of  the  mandibles  the  moment  that  tlieir  prey  is  felt. 
They  are  thus  admirably  fitted  for  seeking  their  food — wliich  generally  consists  of 
w^jrms,  slugs,  etc. — in  mud,  .soft  earth,  or  wet  sand.  The  membrane  of  "the  lip  of  the 
bill  is  almost  pulpy  in  many  of  them.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, generally  inhabitants  of  swampy  or  very  moist  places.  Snipes,"  woodcocks, 
8and  pipers,  and  curlews  are  familiar  examples. 

SCOLOPEN  DRA.    See  Centipede. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM.    See  Hart's  Tongue. 

SCOLY  TUS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  xylophagi.  See  Bark- 
beetle.  One  species,  S.  destructor,  a  beetle  only  about  one-si.\th  of  an  incii  in  length, 
of  a  dull  color,  with  s-hort  antennjc,  thickened  at  the  extremity,  has  of  late  years 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  fine  elms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Londoii  and  elsewhere  in 
England.  The  female  insect  burrows  in  the  wood,  and  lays  a  row  of  eggs;  the  larvie,  as 
eoou  as  tliey  are  hatched,  begin  to  feed  upon  the  wood,  and  eat  their  way  in  huig  tun- 
nels, diverging  on  all  sides  from  the  original  one.  This  pest  appears  to  be  spreading  in 
England. 

SCOMBEKESO  CIDS,  a  family  of  fishes,  of  the  order  j)kctogna(hi,  having  the  maxillary 
bones  united  with  the  elongated  premaxillaries  at  the  corners  of  the  moulli.  The  flying- 
fish  {exocoitut;}  belongs  to  this  family.  The  gar-fish  and  the  saiuy  pike  ai-e  the  only 
species  common  on  the  British  coasts.  Until  the  plectognathi  were  recognized  as  a 
separate  order,  the  scomberesocidae  were  reckened  as  belonging  to  the  csocicla,  or  pike 
family. 

SCO^BZIlIDiS,  or  Scombrid^,  a  large  family  of  acanthoptcrous  fishes,  containing 
many  species  highly  esteemed  as  articles  of  food,  and  some  of  them  of  great  value  on 
account  of  tlie  abundance  in  which  they  are  caught.  Some  of  them  attain  a  large  size. 
They  have  a  smooth  body,  covered  generally  with  small  scales,  and  often  very  beauti- 
fully colored;  the  tail-fin  generally  large,  and  the  tail  very  muscular  and  powerful. 
Tlie  gill-covers  have  no  armature.  The  sides  of  the  tail  are  often  keeled  and  armed 
with  sharp-keeled  scales.  The  front  spines  of  the  anal  fin  are  generally  detached,  and 
sometinu's  those  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  second  dorsal  ^n  is  often  represented  by 
numerous  finlets,  as  in  the  mackerel  (q.v.).  To  the  same  tribe  with  the  mackerel, 
characteiized  by  finlets  and  by  the  want  of  armature  on  the  lateral  line,  l)elong  the 
bonito  (q.v.),  the  tunny  (q.v.).  the  albacore  (see  Tunny),  and  the  seirfish  (q.v.).'  The 
importance  of  the  mackerel  fi.sher\'  is  well  known,  also  that  of  the  tunny  fishery 
of  the  ^lediterranean.  The  sword- fi.sh  (q.v.)  is  an  example  of  another  group,  com- 
prising only  a  few  species,  having  no  finlets,  and  remarkabl)'  characterized  by  the 
dagger-like  prolongation  of  the  muzzle.  The  pilot-fish  (q.v.)  belongs  to  a  tribe 
having  the  first  dorsal  represented  by  isolated  spines.  There  are  other  tribes  or 
groups,  some  having  the  lateral  line  cuirassed,  some  not  having  this  armature,  and 
not  having  finlets  nor  detaclied  spines.  The  doiy  (q.v.)  and  allied  genera,  often 
regarded  as  forming  a  tribe  of  scomberidae,  have  been  constituted  into  a  distinct  family, 
feidte. — The  scombcridiB  are  all  marine.  They  are  more  numerous  in  warm  than  in  cold 
climates,  although  some  are  found  in  very  northern  seas,  of  which  the  mackerel  is  the 
most  important  instance.  It  and  the  scad  "(q.v.),  or  horse-mackerel,  are  the  only  species 
common  on  the  British  coasts,  although  several  others  are  known  as  of  rare  occurrence. 

SCONCE,  in  fortificaiion,  is  a  term  applied  to  any  small  redoubt  or  fort,  detached 
from  the  main  works  for  some  local  object,  as  the  defense  of  a  pa.ss  or  ford,  etc.  The 
word  is  not  now  often  used. 

SCONCE,  a  candlestick  affixed  to  a  wall  by  a  bracket,  and  frequently  with  a  mirror 
or  other  refiector. 

SCONE  (pronounced  Sc/>on).  a  parish  in  Perthshire,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay, 
about  2  m.  from  Perth.  It  is  famous  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  Scot- 
tish abbess.  Scone  is  first  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  when  a  council 
was  held  there  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  kingConstantine,  at  which  time  it  is  styled 
by  the  clironicle  which  records  the  fact,  regnlii^  civitnu.  the  royal  city.  A  monastery  was 
built  at  Scone  probably  about  the  same  period,  and  there  was  located  the  famous  stone 
on  which  the  kings  of  the  Scots  were  inaugurated,  and  which  was  carried  bj'  Edward  L 
of  England  to  Westminster  abbey.     In  place  of  the  ancient  monastery,  an  abbey  of  can- 
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ons  ri'gular  was  founded  by  Alexander  I.  iu  1115,  and  there  the  sovereigns  continued  to» 

be  inau!;;itr;iU'd  and  crowned.  Alexaiider  III.,  the  hist  oT  the  aneienl  nue  of  kin,i;s,  and 
lioherl  IJiuee,  tlie  toiinder  of  the  new  tlynasly,  were  erowued  at  !-.-e(nie;  buL  aflcr  the 
aece.-J.'^iou  of  the  luni.se  of  Stuart,  the  eoronalicjii  sonuMiine.s  took  phice  hi  other  churches. 
lu  liie  summer  of  155!),  wlien  Perth  was  held  by  the  hmis  of  tlie  conu'regalion,  a  disor- 
derly muliitnde  of  their  adherents  assaulted  the  monastery  of  tSeone,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
left  it  a  blackened  ruin.  The  hist  coronation  which  was  celebrated  at  tr'cone  was  that  of 
Charles  II.  on  Jan.  1.  1G51.  The  abbey  church  had  never  been  restored,  and  the  8olera- 
niiy  took  place  in  the  parish  kirk,  the  crown  being  i)lace(l  on  the  king's  head  by  the  mar- 
q  lis  of  Argyle.  In  Jan.,  171G,  the  Jacobite  leaders  endeavored  to  enconrage  then- fol- 
lowers by  li.\ing  a  day  lor  the  coronation  of  the  chevalier  at  Ir^cmic,  but  the  design  was 
abandoned,  lu  the  reign  of  James  VI.  the  abbey  of  Scone  was  erected  into  a  temporal 
lordship  in  favor  of  sir  David  .^lurray,  aflerwaVd  created  viscount  of  Htormont.  The 
great  chief-justice,  the  earl  of  Manslielii,  a  younger  son  of  the  fifth  viscount  Slormont, 
was  born  at  iScone;  and  the  Scottish  peerage  is  now  merged  in  the  British  earldom.  The 
viscounts  of  Slormont  had  a  residence  near  the  site  of  the  abhcy,  and  hence  known  as 
the  palace  of  Scouc.  The  present  palace  was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  the  beginning 
of  this  ceniury. 

SCO  PAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  sculptor  and  architect,  belonging  to  the  later  Attic 
school,  the  head  of  which  was  Praxiteles  (q.v.),  was  b.  in  the  island  of  Paros,  and  flour- 
j.-hul  duiing  the  first  half  of  the  4ih  c.  u.c.  Nothing  is  known  regarding  his  life  or  the 
period  of  his  death.  His  principal  architectural  works  are:  "The  Tcinple  of  Athena 
Alia  at  Tegea,"  the  first  both  in  point  of  size  iind  beauty  in  tlie  Peloponnesus;  "The 
(-ct  oiul)  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus"  (though  Deinocrales  is  also  and  even  more  gener- 
ally named  as  the  architect  of  this  building);" some  of  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  famous  mau- 
gokum  erected  by  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  in  memory  of  her  husband  (and  now  in 
the  British  museuin).  His  sculptures,  b}'  which  we  mean  his  single  statues  and  groups 
illustrating  the  divinities  of  Greek  mytholngy,  were  very  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
l).ut  were  executed  in  marble.  They  embrace  subjects  from  the  myths  of  Ajihrodite 
(N'enus).  Dionysus  (Eaeehu.s),  Apollo,  Artemis  (Diana),  etc.  But  perhaps  the  noblest, 
and  certainly  the  most  famous  piece  of  sculpture  executed  by  Scopas  was  that  which  lat- 
tc'Hy  stood  in  the  Flaminian  circus  at  Pome,  and  represented  Achilles  conducted  to  the 
island  of  Leucc  by  the  divinities  of  the  sea.  It  included  statues  of  Neptune,  Thetis,  the 
Nereids,  Tritons,  and  a  variety  of  sea-monsters,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  whole  was 
}<)  beautiful  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  immortalized  Scopas,  even  if  he 
had  done  nothing  more. 

SCOPELID.aE.     See  Salmonid^. 

SCOEE,  in  music,  compositions  for  several  voices  or  instruments,  or  for  an  orchestra, 
po  written  that  each  part  has  a  separate  staff  for  itself,  these  staves  being  placed  over 
f.'ich  other,  bar  corresponding  to  bar.  It  is  so  called  because  the  bars  are  swJTfZ  or  drawn 
through  all  the  parts  from  top  to  bottom.  Occasionally,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
staves  for  all  the  parts,  or  where  any  of  the  parts  have  so  little  to  do  that  it  is  not  -worth 
wli:le  to  assign  them  a  separate  staff,  parts  related  to  or  connected  with  each  other,  as 
tv.  o  flutes,  two  clarionets,  or  three  trombones,  may  be  written  on  the  same  staff  together. 
The  arrangement  or  distribution  of  the  parts  in  a  score  is  matter  of  some  importance. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  highest  part  should  be  placed  uppermost,  then  the  next  lower,  and 
gradually  descending.  AH  the  parts  of  a  chorus  should  be  placed  together.  Perfection 
in  reading  score  is  not  very  easily  attained,  but  is  necessary  for  a  thoroughly  trained 
musician.  The  sludent  of  music  who  can  read  or  play  the  great  master-AvorUs  from  the 
score,  will  become  far  more  intimately  accpiaintecl  with  them  than  he  could  by  mere 
pianoforte  arrangements,  and  will  come  to  understand  the  means  by  which  their  com- 
posers have  produced  the  wonderful  effects  that  are  to  be  found  iu  their  music.  The 
tise  of  so  large  a  number  of  clei's,  and  the  practice  which  has  obtained  of  v>riling  parts 
for  parlicnilar  instruments  in  other  keys,  have  added  greatly  to  the  difilculty  of  studying 
the  score.  Among  various  suggestions  for  simplifying  the  score,  one  which  was  lately 
advocated  in  Brown's  ElemenU  of  Miifsiad  Scicvce,  consists  in  the  use  of  but  one  clef,  the 
ba.ss  or  F  clef,  the  other  jiarts  being  distinguished  from  the  bass  by  .short  bars  attached 
to  the  clef,  which  direct  the  performer  to  lake  the  notes  one,  two,  or  thiee  octaves 
higher. 

SCOEESBY,  WiiJ.iAM,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  Arctic  explorer  and  savant,  was  the  son  of 
William  Scoresby,  the  most  distinguished  whale-fisher  of  his  time,  and  was  born  at  Crop- 
Ion  in  Yorkshire,  Oct.  5,  1789.  He  commenced  a  sea-faring  life  at  the  age  of  10.  and  in 
his  21st  year  succeeded  his  father  as  commander  of  the  Rcyolutuin,  and  carried  on  the 
business  of  whale-fi.shing.  After  having  made  17  voyages  to  the  Spitzbergen  and  Green- 
land whaling-grounds,  he  published  the  results  of  his  observations  of  the  countries 
within  the  Arctic  circle  in  An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Jier/ions  (2  vols.,  1820),  a  work  which 
not  only  increasc;d  and  extended  the  author's  reputation,  but  added  largely  to  the 
sciences  of  meteorology,  hydrography,  and  natural  history.  In  1822  he  explored  the 
e.  coast  of  Greenland,  a  tract  hitherto  wholly  unknown,  and  published  in  the  following 
year  at  Edinburgh  an  account  of  this  expedition  and  its  fruits.  In  1824  he  was  elected 
&  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Loudon,  and  some  time  after  was  chosen  correapondant 
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of  the  Prench  institute.  He  had  retired  from  his  profession  in  1822,  and  now  proceeded 
to  give  effect  to  a  strong  desire  wliich  liad  long  possessed  him,  of  becoming  an  author- 
ized teacher  of  religion,  by  entering  himself  at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge;  he  gradu- 
ated as  B.D,  in  1834,  subsequently  (1839)  received  the  degree  of  d.d.,  and  labored 
faithfully  and  zealously,  first  at  Liverpool  and  afterward  at  Bradford,  till  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  Torquay.  He  still  continued  his  physical  researches,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  terrestrial  magnetism,  especially  in  its  relation  to  navigation; 
and  published  the  results,  many  of  whicli  were  of  great  value  and  interest,  in  the  form 
of  memoirs  in  the  Philosophical  Iransadions,  the  Transactto/is  of  (he  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association-,  and  subsequently  in  an  impi'oved 
form  in  his  Magnetical  Investigations  (Lond.  2  vols.  1839-52).  For  the  better  prosecution 
of  these  researches  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in 
1853,  returning  from  the  last-named  country  in  1856,  enfeebled  in  health  by  the  arduous 
labors  which  he  had  undergone.  He  died  at  Torquay  on  Mar.  21,  1857.  Besides  his 
work  on  Zoistic  Magnetism,  which  described  a  series  of  researches  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  some  natural  connection  between  magnetic  and  mesmeric  agencies, 
he  published  various  works  of  a  religious  nature.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his 
nephew,  R.  E.  Scoresby -Jackson  (Lond.,  1861). 

SCO  BI.S;  are  the  cinders  and  slags  of  volcanoes,  more  or  less  porous  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gases  contained  in  the  melted  materials.     See  Volcanic  Rocks. 

SCOEP.ffi'NA,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family  of  mailed  clieeks.  The  head  is  large  and 
compressed,  more  or  less  armed  with  spines  or  tubercles.  The  body  is  of  a  somewhat 
perch-like  form.  Some  of  the  scorpmnw  are  remarkable  for  their  ugliness;  some  exhibit 
very  fine  colors.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  widely  distributed  in 
the  seas  of  warm  climates.  They  frequent  rocky  shores  in  shoals,  and  feed  on  crusta- 
ceans, small  fishes,  etc.  They  are  popularly  called  hog-fish  and  scorpion-fish.  The  flesh 
is  dry  and  tasteless,  but  the  liver  yields  a  useful  oil. — The  bergylt  (q.  v.)  belongs  to  a 
nearl}^  allied  genus. 

SCOBPION,  Scorpio,  a  genus  of  araeJinida,  of  the  order  pulmonaria,  formerly  includ- 
ing tiie  whole  of  the  family  seorpionidm,  to  all  of  which  the  popular  name  is  still 
extended.  Scor|Mons  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  both  in  tlie  eastern  and  western 
hemisplieres.  The  species  are  numerous.  They  have  the  body  elongated,  and  no 
marked  division  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Six  segments  of  the  abdomen  arj 
broad;  but  the  last  six  are  narrow,  forming  a  tail;  and  the  last  segment  is  modified  into 
a  curved  and  sharp  sting,  having  two  pores  on  its  lower  side,  from  which  the  venom 
flows,  supplied  by  two  poison-glands  in  the  base  of  the  segment.  The  palpi  are  modifie  I 
into  pincers  or  claws  like  those  of  the  lobster,  by  means  of  which  prey  is  seized.  There 
are  four  spiracles  or  breathing  pores  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  two 
remarkable  comb-like  appendages  on  the  under  surface  of  the  thorax,  the  use  of  which 
is  unknown.  The  number  of  eyes  is  various;  in  the  restricted  genus  scorpio,  of  which 
the  CoM.MON  ScoiiPiON  (S.  Eiiropmm)  of  the  south  of  Europe  is  an  example,  there  are 
only  six;  but  in  some  of  the  genera  eight  and  twelve.  Scorpions  feed  on  beetles  and 
other  insects,  and  after  seizing  them,  pierce  them  with  the  sting  before  eating  them. 
They  also  eat  the  eggs  of  spiders,  etc.  They  lurk  under  stones  and  in  holes  and  crev- 
ices, but  come  forth  to  seek  th'iir  prey,  running  with  great  activity.  In  running,  they 
carry  the  tail  curled  over  the  back.  When  alarmed  or  irritated,  they  show  great  fierce- 
ness, evidently  aware  of  the  power  of  tlieir  sting,  and  moving  it  in  all  directions,  as  if 
threatening  an  adversary.  They  are  universally  disliked,  and  not  a  little  dreaded, 
being  apt  to  get  into  houses,  and  into  beds,  hiding  themselves  under  pillows,  in  shoes, 
boots,  etc.,  so  that  accidents  are  very  frequent  in  countries  where  they  abound.  The 
sting  of  a  scorpion  is  seldom  fatal,  but  even  that  of  the  common  European  scorpion  is 
very  painful,  and  that  of  some  of  the  largest  species — which  are  6  in.  long — is  much 
more  severe,  attended  with  much  nausea  and  constitutional  derangement,  "nor  do  the 
effects  soon  cease.  It  is  of  use  to  press  a  large  key  or  other  tube  on  the  wound,  so 
as  to  force  out  part  of  the  poison.  The  best  remedy  is  ammonia,  internally  adminis- 
tered, and  also  applied  externally. 

The  female  scorpion  displays  great  regard  for  her  young,  which  she  carries  for  some 
time  clinging  in  great  numbers  to  her  back,  limbs,  and  tail. 

SCOBZONE  EA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  compositoB,  sub-order  cicliovacem, 
having  yellow  or  rarely  rose-colored  flowers.  The  species  are  numerous,  mostly 
natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  east.  No  species  is  found  in  Britain.  The  common 
scorzonera  of  our  kitchen-gardens,  S.  Ilispanica,  a  native  of  tlie  s.  of  Europe,  has  long 
been  cultivated  for  its  esculent  roots.  The  root  is  black  externally,  white  within,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger,  long,  and  tapering  very  gradually,  whence  the  name 
vipei-'s  grass,  sometimes  given  to  the  plant,  the  root  being  supposed  to  resemble  a  viper. 
It  contains  a  white  milky  juice,  and  has  a  mild,  sweetish,  mucilaginous  taste;  it  is  very 
pleasant  when  boiled,  the  outer  rind  being  first  scraped  off,  and  the  root  steeped  in 
water,  to  abstract  i^art  of  its  bitterness.  The  leaves  are  an  inferior  substitute  for  mul- 
berry leaves  in  feeding  silkworms. — Other  species  of  scorzonera  are  used  in  the  same 
way. 
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SCOT,  Kr-XJINALD,  a  writer  who  has  acquired  an  honorable  reputation  as  an  early  dis-; 
believer  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  was  a  yoiinsjersoii  of  sir  John  Scot  of  Scotsliall,  near 
Srueetlie  in  the  co.  ol  Kent,  !Hui  was  Ijorn  in  tiie  iirst  half  of  the  Ifith  century.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  on  his  return  home  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  learned  pursuits. 
Nothing  further  is  Icnown  regarding  hiui  excejtt  that  he  died  in  1599.  His  famous  work, 
entitled  'J'/ie  DixMixrif  of  Witchcraft,  was  i)ul)lished  in  1584,  and  is  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of  tlu;  prevalent  belief  on  the  subji'd.  It  is  full  of  learning,  and  is 
marked  in  many  passages  by  .sound  .sen.se  and  luimanc  feeling,  qualities  that  naturally 
excited  the  antipathy  of  a  person  like  king  James,  who  wrote  his  Dieniviioliirjij,  as  he  tells 
us,  "  chielly  against  the  damnable  opinions  of  Wierus  and  Scot;  the  latter  of  whom  is 
not  ashanu'd  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft."  But  the 
"British  Solomon"  only  reflected  the  general  ignorance  and  superstition  of  Ids  age,  and 
Scot  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a  series  of  "answers"  and  "  refutations"  by  a  number  of 
"  eminent  "  divines,  as  well  ashy  Glanvil,  the  author  of  \W,  iScepxis  Scicntifica.  Scot's 
book  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  tlie  common  hangman,  and  cojjies  of  it  are  now 
extremely  laie.  Besides  TItc  Dcscwerie  of  Witchcraft,  Scot  wrote  A  Perfect  Platform,  of  a 
Hop  Uanhni. 

SCOTCH  STATUTES  frequently  mean  the  ancient  acts  of  parliament  beginning  with 
the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  continuing  down  to  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  There  are  also  many  statutes  passed  since  that  date  which  are  applicable 
exclusively  to  Scotland,  and  these  are  to  be  fotind  among  the  statutes  at  large.  The  rules 
of  construction  of  Scotch  statutes  do  not  differ  from  those  affecting  English  or  British 
statutes.  One  peculiarity,  however,  distinguishes  tlie  old  Scotch  statutes  prior  to  the 
■union,  which  is  this,  thai  those  statutes  lost  their  force  by  desuetude,  that  is,  by  mere 
lapse  of  lime,  coupled  with  neglect  or  non-observance,  or  at  least  with  a  contrary  usage. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  a  statute,  however  ancient  and  however  little  acted  upon, 
continues  law  until  it  is  expressly,  or  Ijy  strong  implication,  repealed  by  some  subsequent 
statute.  Acts  of  sederunt — that  is,  rules  of  practice  passed  l;y  the  court  of  session — are 
also  subject  to  the  law  of  desuetude. 

SCOTER,  Oidenria,  a  genus  of  the  oceanic  section  of  ducks,  liaving  a  .short  broad  bill 
witii  an  elevated  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  the  tip  nutch  flattened,  and 
terminated  by  a  large  flat  nail,  the  mandibles  laminated  with  broad  strong  widely  sepa- 
rated plates;  the  wings  of  moderate  length;  the  tail  short  and  acute;  the  feet  very  large; 
the  plumage  generally  very  dark.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  marine  shell-fish,  crus- 
taceans, etc.  They  obtain  their  food  by  diving. — The  Common  Scoteh,  or  Black  Sco- 
TEi{  (0.  iii/jra),  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  duck.  The  whole  plumage  of  the  male 
is  deep  black;  the  l)ill  and  legs  are  also  black,  except  a  line  of  orange  along  the  ridge  of 
the  upper  mandible.  The  female  is  dark  brown.  The  black  scoter  is  abundant  m  win- 
ter on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  migrating  to  more  northern  regions  in  .spring. 
The  flesh  is  oily,  and  has  a  fishy  tastb;  but  being  therefore  permitted  to  Roman  (,'alho- 
Ucs  during  Lent,  is  in  great  request  in  some  countri(?s,  so  that  at  jVIarseilles,  Aix,  and 
other  places  in  the  s.  of  France,  arrangements  are  made  by  the  magistrates  for  an 
annual  shooting  or  battue  of  scoters,  and  great  numbers  are  killed. — The  ViiEVET  Scoter 
{0.  fiiftcn)  is  a  less  conimon  winter  visitant  of  Britain,  plentiful  only  in  Orkney. 

SCO  TIA.     See  Mouldings. 

SCOT  LAND.  For  the  geography,  see  Great  Britain.  History. — An  account  has 
been  given  under  the  article  Picts  (q.v.  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  has 
long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Scotland.  The  original  Scotiaor  Scotland  was  Ireland, 
and  the  S(n)ti  or  Scots,  at  their  first  appearance  in  authentic  history,  were  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  Scots  were  a  Celtic  race,  and  their  original  seat  in  northern  Britain  was 
in  Argyle.  which  they  acquired  by  colonization  or  conquest,  before  the  end  of  the  5th 
c.  and  from  whence  they  spread  themselves  along  the  western  coast  from  the  firth  of 
Clyde  to  the  modern  Ross.  The  name  of  Scotland  .seems  first  to  have  been  given  to  the 
united  kingdom  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  10th  century.  It  was  then  sometimes 
styled,  by  way  of  <listinction,  Scotia  Nora,  (New  Scotland),  and  it  was  a  considerable  time 
ai'terwards  before  the  name  of  Scotland  was  applied  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ireland. 
This  inierchange  of  names  was  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute  between  Irish  and  Scottish 
writers  in  the  16th  and  following  centuries,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  even  now  the 
controversy  is  entirely  at  an  end. 

The  first  prince  of  the  British  Scots  mentioned  in  our  authentic  annals  was  Fergus, 
son  of  Ere,  who  crossed  over  to  Britain  about  the  year  50;?.  ITis  nation  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick,  and  Fergus  himself  is  said  to  have  received 
the  blessing  of  the  .saint  in"  his  early  years.  His  great-grandson,  Conal,  was  king  of 
tlie  British  Scots  when  ("oluinba  (q  v.)  began  the  conversion  of  the  northern  Picts; 
and  by  that  prince,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  lona  Mas  given  for  the  use  of 
the  mission,  ('onal  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Aidan.  who  was  inaugurated  sxa 
.sovereign  by  St.  Coliimba  in  the  island  of  lona — a  ceremony  which  Scotti.sh  writers, 
misled  Iiy  the  great  French  anti(|uary  Martene,  long  believed  to  be  the  first  example 
of  the  benediciion  of  kings.  Aidan  wa'  a  powerful  prince,  and  more  than  once  suc- 
ces.sfully  invatled  the  English  border,  but  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  received  a 
severe  defeat  from  the  Norlhuinbriau  sovereign  Ethelfrid  at  the  battle  of  Degsestan. 
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The  history  of  Aidan's  successors  is  obscure  aud  uninteresting,  except  to  the  pro- 
fessed students  of  our  early  history.  Their  kingdom  was  overshadowed  by  the  more 
powerful  monarchy  of  the  Picts,  with  wliich,  as  well  as  with  its  neighbors  in  the  s. 
— the  Britons  of  Cumbria — it  was  engaged  in  ahnost  unceasing  conflict.  The  Scots  were 
for  a  time  under  some  sort  of  subjection  to  the  English  of  Northumbria,  but  recovered 
their  independence  on  tiie  defeat  and  death  of  king  Egfrid  in  battle  with  the  Picts  at 
Nechtansniere  in  685.  In  the  middle  of  the  9th  c,  by  a  revolution,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  has  never  been  ascertained,  the  Scots  acquired  a  predominance  in  northern  Brit- 
ain. Kenneth,  son  of  Alpin,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Fergus  and  Aidan,  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  the  Scots  in  836.  The  Piclish  kingdom  was  weakened  by  civil  dissen- 
sion and  a  disputed  claim  to  the  crown.  Kenneth  laid  claim  to  it  as  the  true' heir  in  the 
female  line,  and  was  acknowledged  king  in  the  year  843. 

King  Kenneth  transferred  his  residence  to  Forteviot  in  Stratherne,  which  had  been  the 
Picti-sh  capital,  fixing  soon  afterward  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  Dunkeld,  where  he  built  a  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Colnmba.  The  Picts  and  Scots, 
each  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  gradually  coalesced  into  one  people,  whose 
territory  extended  from  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Britain.  The  crown  descended  to  a  line  of  princes  of  the  family  of  Kenneth,  whose 
rule  gave  a  unity  and  comparative  tranquillity  to  the  Scots  of  Britain,  which  those  of 
Ireland,  at  no  time  really  united  under  one  prince,  never  possesi^ed,  and  the  good  effects 
of  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of  the  sister  island,  are  experienced  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  tirst  interruption  to  the  descent  of  the  crown  in  the  line  of  Kenneth  was 
the  reign  of  a  usurper  named  Grig,  round  whose  name,  amplilied  to  Gregory  by  the 
writers  of  a  later  age,  a  cloud  of  legendary  fiction  gathered.  The  old  family  was 
restored  on  his  expulsion  in  893. 

The  reign  of  Constantine,  son  of  Aodh,  who  succeeded  in  904,  was  a  remarkable  one. 
In  his  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  primacy  was  transferred 
from  Dunkeld  to  tSt.  Andrews,  and  that  the  regal  residence  was  fixed  at  Scone.  At  the 
latter  place,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  the  chronicles  mention  that  Constantine  the 
king,  Kellach  the  bishop,  and  the  Scots,  swore  to  observe  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the 
faith  aud  the  lights  of  the  churchesand  the  gospels.  This  seems  to  indicate  the  meeting 
of  some  sort  of  council,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or  more  probably  a  combination  of  both, 
according  to  the  form  prevalent  at  this  period  both  among  the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic 
nations.  Even  before  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the 
person  of  Kenneth,  northern  Britain  had  experienced  the  attacks  of  a  new  enemy,  the 
Scandinavian  invaders,  generally  spoken  of  ynder  the  name  of  Danes.  Constantine 
resisted  them  bravely,  but  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
them  in  opposition  to  the  English.  A  powerful  aimy,  composed  of  Scots  and  Picts, 
Britons,  and  Danes  disembarked  on  the  Humlicr,  and  was  encountered  at  Brunanburgli 
by  Alhelstane,  king  of  England.  A  battle  was  fought  there,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
unfortunate  combats  by  Scottish  princes  on  English  ground.  The  confederate  army  was 
defeated,  and  though  Constantine  escaped,  his  sen  was  among  the  slain.  Weary  of 
strife,  the  king  so(  n  aflerward  retired  fo  the  Culdee  monastery  at  St.  Andrews,  of  which 
he  became  abbot,  and  where  he  died  in  953. 

During  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  first  of  that  name,  and  the  successor  of  Constantine, 
a  portion  of  the  C'umbrian  kingdom,  including  the  modern  Cumberland  and  part  of 
Westmoreland,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Britons  by  Edmund,  king  of  England, 
■V.  as  bestowed  by  that  prince  on  the  Scottish  sovereign.  This  grant  was  the  foundation 
of  that  claim  ofhomage  made  by  the  English  kings  on  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  which 
afterward  became  the  cause  or  the  prefext'for  the  great  struggle  between  the  two  nations. 
The  northern  kingdom  was  still  further  increased  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  son  of  Mal- 
colm, by  the  acquisition  of  Lothian,  and  of  northern  Cumbria,  or  Strathclyde.  The 
former  province,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  and  entirely  English  in 
its  population,  wms  bestowed  on  Kenneth  by  Edgar,  king  of  England.  The  Cumbrian 
kingdom,  which  had  at  one  time  extended  along  the  w.  coast  from  the  firth  of  Clyde 
to  the  border  of  Wales,  had  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  southern  territories;  and  it 
now  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Scottish  king.  The  last  addition  to  Scotland  in  the 
s.  took  place  under  Mulcolm  II.,  son  of  Kenneth,  who  acquired  the  Merse  and  Teviot- 
dale,  from  the  earl  of  Northumbria.  and  thus  advanced  his  kingdom  on  the  eastern 
border  to  the  Tweed.  The  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  extended  from  J^OS  to  1033.  The 
kings  who  immediately  followed  are  better  known  to  the  general  readers  than  any  of 
their  predecessors,  poetry  having  made  their  names  familiar  to  every  one.  Malcolm's 
successor  was  his  grandson,  Duncan,  whose  brief  reign  was  followed  by  that  of  Mac- 
beth (q.v.).  The  latter  was  a  vigorous  and  prudent  ruler,  munificent  to  the  church,  and 
famous  as  the  only  Scottish  king  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  But  although  by 
marriage  he  waseennected  with  the  royal  line,  lie  was  unable  to  secure  the  affection  of 
his  subjects.  Malcolm,  tbe  eldest  son  of  Duncan,  assisted  by  his  kinsman,  Siward,  earl 
of  Northumbria,  invaded  Scotland.  The  usurper  was  defeated  and  .slain  at  Lumphanan, 
in  Mar,  in  1056,  and  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  as  king. 

The  lone  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  was  the  commencement  of  a  great  social  and  political 
revolution  in  Scotland.  His  residence  in  England,  and  still  more  his  marriage  with  the 
English  princess  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  led  to  the  introduction  of  Eng 
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lish  customs,  the  English  InngiiagP,  and  an  English  population  into  tlio  northern  and 
■wusteiu  districts  of  tlic  kingdom,  wliicii  hitherto  had  Iktu  for  tlie  most  jiart  inhabited 
by  a  Celtic  race.  The  iiiHux  of  EngliNli  colonists  was  increased  by  the  tyranny  of  Will- 
iam tiu;  conciueror  and  his  Norman  followers.  All  received  a  ready  welcome  from  the 
Scottish  king,  wliose  object  it  was  to  assimilate  the  condition  of  the  Scots,  in  every 
respect  to  that  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  Lothian;  and  what  his  stern,  though  generous, 
character  might  have  failed  to  accomplish,  was  brought  about  by  the  winning  gentleness 
and  CMiristian  graces  of  his  English  queen. 

Malcolm  fi-'ll  in  battle  before  Alnwick  castle  in  the  year  109!},  and  Margaret  survived 
only  a  few  days.  On  this  event,  it  seemed  as  if  the  work  of  their  reign  was  about  to  be 
utterly  overthrown.  Tiie  ('cltic  people  of  Scotland,  attached  to  their  old  customs,  and 
disregarding  the  claims  of  Malcolm's  children,  raised  his  brother,  Donald  Bane,  to  the 
throne.  The  s'lccess.  however,  of  this  attempt  to  restore  a  barbarism  winch  the  better 
part  of  the  nation  liad  outgrown,  was  of  brief  (iuration;  Donald  was  dethroned,  and 
Edgar,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Malcolm  aud  Margaret,  was  acknowledged  as  king. 
Tlic  very  name  of  the  new  sovereign  marked  the  a.scendency  of  English  intlueuce.  That 
influence,  and  all  the  beneficial  effects  with  which  it  was  attended,  continued  to  increase 
during  the  reigns  of  Edgar  and  his  brotlier  and  successor,  Alexander  I.  The  change 
■went  steadily  on  under  thi' wise  and  beneficent  rule  of  David  (q. v.),  the  youngest  son 
of  Malcolm.  His  reign;  Avhich  extended  from  1124  to  1153,  was  devoted  to  the  task  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  never  was  such  a  work  more  nobly 
accomplished.  David  was  in  every  respect  the  model  of  a  Christian  king.  Pious, 
generous,  and  humane,  he  was  at  the  same  time  ac^tive  and  just,  conforming  himself  to 
the  principles  of  religion  and  the  rules  of  the  church  with  all  the  devotion  of  his  motlier, 
but  never  forgetting'that  to  him,  not  to  the  clergy,  God  had  committed  the  government 
of  liis  kingdom.  lie  was  all  that  Alfred  was  to  England,  and  more  than  St.  Louis  wjis 
to  France"  Had  he  reigned  over  a  more  powerful  nation,  liis  name  would  have  been 
one  of  the  best  known  "iimong  those  of  the  princes  of  Christendom.  As  it  is,  every 
Scottish  scholar  has  delighted  to  do  his  character  justice.  At  the  time  of  David's  acces- 
sion, Scotland  was  still  but  partially  civilized,  and  it  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
character  of  its  ruler  whether  it  was  to  advance  or  recede.  It  received  a  permanent 
stamp  from  the  government  of  David.  The  Celtic  people  were  improved  morally 
socially,  and  ecclesiastically,  and  all  along  the  eastern  coast  were  planted  Norman, 
English,  and  Flemish  colonies,  which  gradually  penetrated  into  the  inland  districts,  and 
established  the  language  and  manners  of  that  Teutonic  race  which  forms  the  population 
of  the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  David  encouraged  and  secured  the  new  institutions  by 
introducing  a  system  of  written  law,  which  gradually  superseded  the  old  Celtic  tradi- 
tionary usages,  the  first  genuine  collections  of  Scottish  legislation  belonging  to  his  reign. 
David  was  as  great  a  reformer  in  the  church  as  in  the  state.  The  ecclesiastical  .system 
prevalent  in  Scotland  almost  up  to  his  time  differed  in  some  points  from  that  established 
in  England  aud  on  the  continent,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  Ireland,  from 
wjiich  it  was  indeed  derived.  David  established  dioceses,  encouraged  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  parishes,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  by  means  of  tithes, 
and  displacing  the  old  Celtic  monastic  bodies,  introduced  the  Benedictine  and  Augus- 
tiuian  orders. 

David,  though  devoting  his  energies  to  the  improvement  of  his  subjects  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  mentioned,  did  not  forget  duties  of  a  less  agreeable  kind.  He  knew 
that  a  Scottish  king  really  held  his  crown  by  the  tenure  of  the  sword,  and  none  of  his 
fierce  ancestors  was  a  more  intrepid  warrior  than  the  accomplished  and  saintly  David. 
His  skill  and  courage  were  showm,  though  without  success,  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard. 
As  the  representative  through  his  mother  of  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  he  had  many 
friends  in  that  country;  and  had  the  Scottish  army  been  succes.sful,  the  history  of  the 
two  kingdoms  might  in  some  respects  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  he  contented  him- 
self witii  maintaining  the  cause  of  his  sister's  child,  the  empress  Matilda,  against  king 
Stephen. 

David's  grandson  and  successor,  Malcolm  IV.,  reigned  for  twelve  j^ears,  and  the  next 
king  was  William  the  lion,  Malcolm's  brother,  who  ruled  from  11G5  to  1214.  These 
princes  pursued  the  policy  of  their  grandfather  with  equal  resolution,  though  sometimes 
with  less  success.  They  were  embarra.ssed  by  their  connection  with  the  English  king 
Henry  II.,  who  took  advantage  of  his  superior  power  and  abilit}'  to  impose  unwise  and 
unjust  restraints  on  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns  and  their  kingdom — a 
policy  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  unhappy  national  strife  of  after-years.  This  was 
averted  for  a  time  by  the  concessions  of  Richard  I.  in  1189.-  "  For  more  than  a  century," 
says  lord  Hailes,  "there  was  no  national  quarrel,  no  national  war  between  the  two  king- 
doms— a  blessed  period."  Tliat  period  was  well  employed  by  the  next  tw'O  kings, 
AU'xandcr  II.  and  Alexander  III.,  the  son  and  grandson  of  William  tiie  lion,  to  con- 
solidate the  institutions  of  their  kingdom,  and  extend  and  confirm  what  had  been  begun 
by  David.  Alexander  III.  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  Scottish  kings.  By  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Norway,  he  added  to  his  kingdom  Man  and  the  other  i-slands  of 
the  western  sea,  held  bj'  the  Norwegians.  His  sudden  dcatli,  in  1286,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  with  which  Scotland  could  have  been  afllictcd.  It  closed  a  period  of 
prosperity — a  course  of  improvement — which  the  kingdom  did  not  again  enjoy  for  nearly 
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500  years.  The  history  of  this  interesting  period  has  yet  to  be  written.  The  only 
modern  account  of  an^'  value  is  that  in  the  accurate  but  meager  annals  of  lord  Hailes. 
Tytler  begins  his  history  with  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. ;  and  Robertson,  in  his  narra- 
tive of  two  reigns — which  in  popular  language  is  called  the  history  of  Scotland,  just  as 
lord  Macaulaj^^s  similiar  work  is  called  the  history  of  England — speaks  of  what  took 
place  during  the  whole  time  from  the  union  with  the  Picts  to  the  death  of  Alexander  III., 
as  "  events  which  may  be  slightly  touched,  but  merit  no  particular  or  laborious  inquiry." 

On  the  death  of  the  infant  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Alexander  III.,  in  1290,  the 
succession  to  the  crown  was  disputed.  The  question  between  the  two  chief  claimants, 
Baliol  and  Bruce  (q.v.),  was  not  free  from  doubt  according  to  the  customs  of  the  time; 
and  Edward  I.  of  England,  to  whom  the  decision  was  referred,  appears  at  first  to  have 
acted  with  good  faith.  But  this  great  king,  who  had  already  subdued  Wales,  was  now 
bent  on  uniUng  the  British  Islands  under  one  scepter;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object 
Le  sacrificed  humanitj',  honor,  and  justice.  The  results  were  most  deplorable.  The 
national  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  finally  roused,  and  after  a  long  struggle  under 
Wallace  and  Bruce  they  secured  their  independence  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn 
(q.v.).  The  battle  of  freedom  was  won;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  tranquillity 
and  civilization.  The  border  counties  were  continually  wasted  by  the  English;  the 
central  provinces  were  the  scene  of  frequent  warfare  among  the  chief  nobles;  and 
the  highland  districLs  became  more  and  more  the  seat  of  barbari.'^m,  the  Celtic  tribes 
re-acquiriug  sometliiug  of  their  old  ascendenc^^  just  as  the}-  did  in  Ireland  in  the 
troubled  times  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce.  The  strong  arm  of 
king  Robert  might  have  repressed  these  disorders,  had  his  life  been  longer  spared 
after  the  treaty  of  Northampton;  but  his  death,  and  the  accession  of  an  infant 
son,  again  plunged  the  country  into  all  the  miseries  of  foreign  and  civil  war.  When 
that  son,  David  II.,  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  proved  in  every  respect  unworthy  of  his 
great  father.  His  reign,  and  that  of  his  successors  Robert  II.  and  Robert  III.,  the  tw^o 
first  princes  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  were  the  most  wretched  period  of  Scottish  history. 
In  the  year  1411,  half  of  the  kingdom  would  have  become  absolutely  barbarous,  if  the 
invasion  of  the  h)rd  of  the  Isles  had  not  been  repulsed  at  Harlaw  (q.v.),  by  the  skill  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  and  the  bravery  of  the  lowland  knights  and  burgesses. 

A  liappier  time  began  to  dawn  on  the  release  of  James  1.,  in  1424;  from  his  English 
captivit}'.  The  events  of  the  following  period  are  better  known,  and  a  brief  notice  of 
the  mofct  important  will  be  sufficient.  Reference  may  be  made  for  details  to  the  accounts 
of  the  particular  kings.  The  vigorous  rule  of  James  I.  h:ul  restored  a  tranquillity  to 
■which  his  kingdom  had  long  been  unaccustomed;  but  strife  and  discord  were  again 
brought  back  on  his  assassination.  One  of  the  most  calamitous  features  of  the  time, 
was  a  succession  of  minorities  in  the  sovereign.  James  himself  had  succeeded  when  a 
child  and  a  captive;  James  II.,  James  III.,  James  lY.,  James  V..  Mary,  and  James  VI., 
all  succeeded  while  under  age,  and  all,  except  James  IV.,  when  little  more  than  infants. 
The  courage  and  ability  shown  by  almost  all  the  Stewart  princes  were  insufficient  to 
repair  the  mischiefs  done  by  others  in  the  beginning  of  their  reigns,  and  to  abate  the 
great  curse  of  the  country — the  unlimited  power  and  constant  feuds  of  the  nobles.  The 
last  addition  to  the  Scottish  kingdom  was  made  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  when  the 
islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  were  made  over  to  him  as  the  dowr\"  of  his  queen,  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark.  Tlie  marriage  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret  of  England  was  far 
more  important  in  its  ultimate  results,  and  brought  about  in.  the  reign  of  his  great-grand- 
son that  peaceful  union  with  England  which  the  death  of  the  maiden  of  Norway  had 
prevented  in  the  13th  centu^3^  "Many  good  laws  were  enacted  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Jameses;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Scottish  legislature  was  more  shown  in  framing 
them  than  the  vigor  of  the  government  in  enforcing  them.  Among  the  most  important 
improvements  of  the  period  was  the  establishment  of  universities — the  first  of  which, 
that  of  St.  Andrews,  was  founded  during  the  minority  of  James  I. — and  the  institution 
of  the  college  of  justice  in  the  reign  of  James  V. 

During  the  reign  of  the  fifthJames,  religious  discord  added  another  element  to  the 
evils  with  which  Scotland  was  afflicted.  The  practical  corruptions  of  the  church  were 
greater  than  they  were  almost  in  any  other  countrv^  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  conse- 
quences was,  that  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  pushed  further  than  elsewhere. 
The  first  great  ecclesiastical  struggle  had  hardly  ceased,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  when  the  strife  began  anew  in  the  reformed  communion  in  the  shape 
of  a  contest  between  Episcopac}-  and  Presbyterianism,  the  former  being  supported  by 
the  sovereign,  the  latter  by  the  common  people,  the  nobles  throwing  their  weight  into 
either  scale  as  it  suited  their  policy  at  the  time.  James  VI.  struggled  hard  to  establish 
an  absolute  supremacy,  both  in  church  and  state,  in  opposition  to  a  powerful  party, 
which  admitted  no  roj-al  authority  whatever  in  the  former,  and  very  little  in. the  latter. 
After  his  accession  to  the  English  crown,  he  was  apparently  successful  in  carrying  out 
his  designs,  but  during  the  reign  of  his  son,  Charles  I.,  the  contest  again  broke  out  with 
increased  bitterness.  The  nobility,  whose  rapacity  had  been  checked  bj'  the  sovereign, 
joined  the  popular  party.  The  opponents  of  the  crown  bound  themselves  together,  first 
by  the  national  covenant,  and  afterward  in  alliance  with  the  English  Puritans,  by  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant.  Their  efforts  were  cotupletely  successful,  but  their  suc- 
cess led  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  b}'  Cromwell. 
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Tlic  restoration  of  Pliarles  II.  was  welcomed  by  all  classes,  wearied  as  they  were  of 
a  forei;;!!  and  niilitiuy  rule,  but  especially  by  llie  nc)l)ies  and  gentry,  who  hail  learned  by 
bittei'  exj)erienee  ihal  the  huniiiialion  of  the  soverei:j;n  was  necessaiily  followed  by  the 
degradation  of  their  ortler.  Had  llie  government  of  diaries  11.  and  Janus  V'll.  been 
reasonably  just  ami  moderate,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  in  s('euring  general  supjjort; 
but  unfortunately  it  was  more  oppressive  anil  moi'e  eorru])t  llian  any  which  iScollaiid  had 
experienced  since  the  regencies  in  the  minority  of  .James  VI.  The  natural  result  was 
the  I'-vohuion,  which  sealed  William  and  JVIary  on  llie  throne. 

Hardly  had  the  majority  of  the  nation  been  successful  in  this,  \\heii  many  of  them 
t)egan  to  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  and  Jacobitjsm  became  more  jjoj.ular  than 
royalist  principles  had  ever  been  when  the  bouse  of  Stewart  was  on  the  throne.  The 
discontent  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fears  entertained  of  English  inllueiice.  'J"he  slate 
of  matters  grew  so  threatening  afler  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  that  the  ruling  Kng- 
lish  statesmen  became  satistied  that  nothing  short  of  an  incorporating  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms  could  avert  the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
of  a  civil  war.  Supported  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  i)ersons  in  Scot- 
land, tiiey  were  successful  in  carrying  through  their  design,  though  it  was  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Scottish  people.  The  act  of  union  was  formally  ralitied  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  on  .Jan.  1(5,  1707.  It  subsequently  received  the  royal  a.ssent,  and  came 
into  operation  on  May  1,  of  the  same  year.  The  union  continued  to  be  uninipular  in 
Scotland  for  many  years,  and  uupopuiarily  increased  I;}-  the  corrupt  means  freely  used 
to  carry  it  through.  But  the  discontent  gradually  ceased,  and  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  the  measure  have  been  mostly  beneficial  to  both  kingdoms. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  regarding  the  ])arliament  of  Scotland.  That  body  was 
originally  composed,  like  the  English  parliament,  of  three  classes — the  ecclesiastics 
(consisting  of  bisliops,  abbots,  and  priors),  the  barons,  and  the  burgesses.  The  spiritual 
lords,  duiing  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  afler  the  reforniation,  were  composed  of 
bishops  only.  When  Presbyterianism  was  established  at  the  time  of  the  covenant, 
and  wlien  it  was  formally  ratified  by  law  at  the  revolution,  the  ecclesiastical  estate 
ceased  to  have  any  place  in  parliament.  The  barons,  or  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown, 
at  first  sat  in  their  own  right,  whether  holding  peerages  or  not;  but  afterward  the  peers 
alone  sat.  the  others  sending  their  lepreseulatives.  The  burgesses  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  burghs.  All  the  three  estates  sal  to  the  very  last  in  one  house,  the  sovereign 
presiding  in  ]ierson,  or  through  a  commissioner  named  by  him. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable  limits  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
original  authorities  for  the  history  of  Scotland.  The  jirincipal  ones  are  the  following. 
For  the  period  before  the  accession  of  David  I. — Venerable  Eede,  the  Early  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  the  Irish  Annals,  the  brief  Scottish  Chronicles  published  by  Innes  and  Pinker- 
ton,  and  the  ancient  English  Chroniclers.  For  the  subsequent  period  down  to  the 
reformation — the  Chronicles  of  Melrose  and  Lanercost,  the  Scotichronicon  of  F'ordun 
and  Bower,  Winton's  Chronicle,  Leslie's  and  Buchanan's  Histories,  the  English  Chroni- 
clers, and  the  Ecclesiastical  Chartularies,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  For 
the  period  from  the  reformation  to  the  union — Knox's,  Calderwood's,  Spoltiswood's 
Histories,  Baillie's  Letters,  Wodrow's  and  Burnet's  Histories,  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  the  State  Papers.  The  chief  modern  authorities  are  Innes's  Critical  Esmy  on  ilie 
Ancient  Inhabitant)*  of  Scotland,  Pinkerton's  Inquinj  into  the  History  of  Scotland,  Chal- 
mers's Caledonia,  Hailes's  Annah,  and  Tyller's,  Poliertson'e,  Laing's,  and  Builou's 
Histories  of  Scotkind,  the  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  li.  Chambers,  and  Skene's 
Celtic  Scotland. 

SCOTLAND,  a  co.  in  n.e  Missouri,  adjoining  Iowa;  drained  by  the  Wyaconda, 
the  north  Fabius,  and  tlie  middle  Fabius  rivers;  on  the  Missouii,  Iov,a,  and  Nebraska 
railroad;  about  425  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,507—13,238  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn, 
outs,  iiay,  and  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Memphis. 

SCOTLAND,  CiniKCii  of.  An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  early  settlers  of  Scotland.  See  Colu.mua,  Citldees.  Ninian,  Picts, 
Scotland,  History.  The  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Scottish  church  were  precisely  the 
same  as  tiiose  of  llie  rest  of  western  Christendom.  In  ritual  there  were  some  points  of 
difference,  but  thev  were  so  slight  that  the  most  important  related  to  tlie  time  of  observing 
the  Easter  festivaf.  In  these;  also,  the  Scots  gradually  conformed  to  the  usage  of  the 
Roman  and  English  churches.  In  one  point,  however,  there  continued  for  several  cen- 
turies to  be  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Scots  and  the  Irish  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  churches  of  England  and  the  continent  on  the  other.  This  was  in  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  government.  The  Scots  recognized  the  .same  orders  of  the  ministry,  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons,  as  other  Chri-stians  did;  and,  like  them,  they  held  tliat  ordin- 
ation could  be  given  only  by  bishops.  But  they  acknowledged  no  such  sui)remncy  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  episcopal  order  as  was  held  by  other  churches.  In  Scotland,  there 
were  neither  dioceses  nor  parishes;  but  there  were  numerous  monasteries,  in  which  the 
abbots,  whether  bishops  or  priests,  bore  the  chief  rule,  all  being  in  subordination  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Columba,  the  presbyter-abbot  of  lona,  who,  in  virtue  of  that  office,  was 
primate  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
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When  lona  was  desolated  by  the  Northmen,  the  primacy  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred in  the  middle  of  the  9th  c.  to  the  abbots  of  Dvmkeld,  and  abovit  titty  years  after- 
ward to  the  Ijisliops  of  St.  Andrews,  who  became  known  as  episcopi  Scotontiu,  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Scots.  Slowly  at  tirst,  but  gradually  an  assimilation  to  the  Engliish  and 
continental  practices  began,  a  change  rendered  more  easy  by  the  Scottish  dominion 
being  extended  over  Lotliian,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  sy.stem  was  the  same  as  that  of 
England.  A  great  impulse  was  given  in  the  same  direction  by  the  marriage  of  Malcolm 
III.,  king  of  the  Scots,  with  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Alheling.  Tlie  king  and 
queen  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  introduce  the  English  usages  in  ecclesiastical  as  in 
other  matters;  and  3Iargaret  herself  held  repeated  conferences  for  that  purpose  with  the 
chief  Scottish  ecclesia.stics,  at  which  her  husband  acted  as  interpreter.  The  principal 
points  in  which  she  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reform  were  the  commencement  of  the 
Lent  fast,  the  superstitious  infrequeucy  of  receiving  the  communion^  and  the  lax 
observance  of  Sunday  and  of  the  Scriptural  and  canonical  restrictions  on  marriage 
between  relations. 

The  reform  liegun  by  Malcolm  and  Margaret  w^as  fully  carried  out  by  their  youngest 
son,  David  I.  Tiiese  improvements  were  completed  by  his  successors,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  12th  c.  the  ecclesiastical  .sj'stem  of  Scotland  differed  in  no  important  point 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Some  Scottish  writers  have  lamented  the  change,  as 
being  one  from  purity  of  belief  and  practice  to  superstition  and  immorality.  Tins  is 
undoubtedl}^  a  mistake.  The  Celtic  church  had  become  very  corrupt,  and  the  clergy 
were  inferior  both  in  learning  and  morals  to  their  brethren  in  the  south.  King  David 
was  a  reformer  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  does  not  detract  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  reformation,  that  as  time  went  on  the  Scottish  church  became  involved  in 
those  superstitions  with  which  the  rest  of  Christendom  was  overspread. 

The  ritual  of  the  Scottish  mediaeval  church  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  England, 
the  Salisbury  missal  and  breviary  being  the  models  of  the  liturgies  and  ottice  books 
used  in  Scotland.  The  external  system  of  the  church — cathedral,  parociiial,  and 
monastic — was  also  in  almost  every  point  identical.  The  chief  monastic  orders  were 
the  Benedictine,  and  most  important  branches  the  Cluniac  and  Cistercian,  the  canons 
regular  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  reformed  premonstratensian  canons.  The  Cluniaca 
and  Cistercians  were  in  strict  subordination  to  the  mi-)ther-houses  of  their  orders  at 
Cluny  and  Citeaux.  In  the  18tli  c.  the  Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  Carmelite  friars 
were'  introduced  into  Scotland.  The  chapters  of  all  the  Scottish  cathedrals,  except 
those  of  St.  Andrews  and  Whithorn,  were  composed  of  secular  canons — the  chief  dig- 
nitaries being  a  dean,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  precentor,  and  treasurer.  The  prior  and 
canons  regular  of  the  Augustinian  monastery  at  St.  Andrews  formed  the  chapter  of 
that  see,  and  the  prior  and  premonstratensian  canons  of  Whithorn  formed  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  of  Galloway.  There  were  twelve  dioceses  in  the  Scottish  church,  to 
which  Orkney  was  added  on  tlic  transference  of  tiiose  islands  to  the  Scottish  sovereign 
in  the  15lh  century.  The  twelve  dioceses  were  Caithness,  Ross,  Moray,  Aberdeen, 
Brechin,  Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  St.  Andrews,  Argyle,  the  Isles,  Glasgow,  and  Galloway. 
The  larger  of  these  dioceses  were  divided,  like  the  English  dioceses,  into  rural  deaneries. 
The  single  point  in  which  the  mediaeval  church  down  to  the  15th  c.  differed  from  that 
of  England  and  other  churches  of  the  west,  was  in  its  having  no  metropolitan.  St. 
Andrews,  and  next  to  it  Glasgow,  had  a  certain  precedence;  the  bishops  of  the 
former  see,  and  failing  them  the  bishops  of  the  latter,  having  the  privilege  of  crowning 
and  annoiuting  the  sovereign.  But  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  other  sees,  nor 
did  their  bishops  bear  the  style  of  archbishop.  This  led  to  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
archbishops  of  York  to  metropolitan  authority  in  Scotland,  which  had  no  foundation 
except  in  regard  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  see  of 
Galloway,  the  bishops  of  which  were  for  several  centuries  suffragans  of  York.  The 
court  of  Rome  found  it  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  privileges,  to  encourage 
this  anomalous  sy.stem ;  but  to  provide  for  the  meetings  of  the  Scottisli  bishops  in  pro- 
vincial council,  a  bull  of  pope  Honorius  III.,  in  1235,  authorized  them  to  meet  in 
sj'nod.  In  virtue  of  this  bull,  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  chief  ecclesiastics, 
with  representatives  of  the  capitular,  collegiate,  and  conventual  bodies,  assembled 
annually  in  provincial  sj'nod,  sitting  in  one  house,  under  the  presidency  of  a  conservator 
chosen  bj^  and  from  the  bishops.  The  chief  government  of  the  church  luider  the 
pope  thus  devolved  on  these  synods,  and  their  elective  presidents.  This  continued 
until  the  erection  of  St.  Andrews  into  an  archiepiscopal  and  metropolitan  see,  in 
virtue  of  a  bull  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1472.  By  this  bull  all  the  Scottish  sees  were 
made  suffragans  to  that  of  St.  Andrews,  w'hose  bishops  were  now  to  be  styled 
archbishops. 

In  1492  Glasgow  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan  see  by  a  bull  of  pope 
Innocent  VIII., "and  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  Galloway,  and  Argyle  were 
made  suffragans  to  its  archbishop,  an  arrangement  which  was  soon  afterward  altered  to 
some  extent— Dunkeld  and  Dunblane  being  re-annexed  to  St.  Andrews,  and  Glasgow 
having  for  its  suffragan  sees  tho-se  of  Gnlloway,  Argyle,  and  the  Isles.  This  last 
arrangement  continued  until  the  reformation;  and  afterward,  during  the  establishment 
of  Episcopacy — the  two  Scottish  archbishops  occupying  toward  each  other  precisely 
the  same  position  as  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  being  sometimes 
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involved  iu  the  same  unseemly  broils,  in  reijarcl  to  jurisdiction  and  precedence,  which 
lougcxistrd  between  the  English  metropolitans. 

Scolland  shared  in  all  the  errors  of  belief  and  superstitious  praeliccs  in  worship 
to  whieh  the  rest  of  Christendom  was  subjected,  anil  the  ignorance  and  immorali 
ity  of  the  clergy  were  far  worse  than  they  were  in  England,  or  perhaps  anywhere  in 
Europe,  except,  in  the  Scandinavian  ehurehes.  The  desire  for  rel'ormalion  which  led 
to  the  proceedings  of  lluss  and  WickiilYe,  i)roduced  sinular  effects  in  llie  Hcoltish  king- 
dom. As  early  as  the  year  1406  or  1407,  James  Itesby,  an  English  priest,  and  a  disci- 
i  i)le  of  AVicklilfe,  was  burned  at  Perth;  and  in  14;5;J  Paul  Crawar,  a  German  Hussite, 
'  was  burned  at  St.  Andrews.  The  oi)inions  of  Wickliffe  continued  to  be  privately 
taught,  particularly^  in  the  s.w.  counties,  where  his  followers  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle.  In  the  following  century,  the  intercourse  with  the 
continent  was  frequent  and  close,  and  the  effects  of  Luther's  preaching  and 
■writings  were  soon  felt  in  Scotland.  In  the  year  1525  the  importation  of  Lutheran 
books,  and  the  propagation  of  the  reformers'  tenets,  were  forbidden  by  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament;  and  in  February,  1528,  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Feme,  was 
burned  at  St.  Andrews  for  teaching  and  publishing  Lutheran  doctrines.  The  piety  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  patience  with  winch  he  bore  his  sufferings,  induced  others  to  follow 
his  leaching  and  example.  Several  persons,  both  ecclesiastical  and  laymen,  were  sub- 
sequently burned,  and  many  more  fled  to  England  and  the  continent. 

The  jierseeution,  though  encouraged  or  jyermitted  by  the  bishops,  was  disapproved 
of  by  some  ecclesiastics  of  learning  and  influence,  who  were  desirous  of  effecting  a 
reform  in  the  church  without  breaking  off  from  communion  with  the  hierarchy.  The 
efforts  of  this  school  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  Scottish  nation  was  gradually  divided 
into  two  parties — one  of  which,  headed  by  the  bishops,  and  supported  by  the  stite, 
was  determined  to  resist  all  change;  and  the  other,  composed  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  clergy  both  regular  and  secular,  of  the  gentry,  and  of  the  biu-ge.sses  of  the  large 
towns,  was  disposed  to  carry  its  reforming  piinciples  far  beyond  what  had  been  done 
by  Luther  and  and  Melanchthou.  These  two  parties  came  into  deadly  conflict  in  1546. 
On  Feb.  28  in  that  year  George  Wishart,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  reforming  preachers, 
was  coudenuied  to  death  by  an  ecclesiastical  court— at  which  cardinal  Beaton,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  presided— and  was  burned.  On  May  28  following,  the  cardi- 
nal was  murdered  by  Norman  Leslie  and  other  adherents  of  the  reforming  party. 
The  struggle  continued  during  tlie  regency  of  the  earl  of  Arran  and  that  of  Mary 
"^of  Lorraine,  the  mother  of  Mary,  the  young  queen  of  Scots. 

In  the  year  1559  the  reformers  became  strong  enough  to  set  the  regent  at  defiance. 
Various  circumstances  encouraged  them  lo  demand  freedom  for  their  opinions,  particularljr 
the  death  of  Mary  of  England  "and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  They  were  further  ani- 
mated at  this  time  by  the  return  from  Geneva  of  their  chief  preacher,  John  Knox.  The 
conflict  was  to  be  decided  by  other  than  spiritual  weapons.  The  regent  and  the 
reformed,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Congregation,  met  in  open  warfare.  The  con- 
test was  cari-ied  on  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  Congregation. 
A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  Aug.  1,  1560.  The  reforming  party  had  the  com- 
plete ascendency,  and  succeeded  in  passing  several  acts,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope  was  abolished,  the  mass  was  proscribed,  and  a  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by 
Knox  and  his  associates,  was  ratified,  the  spiritual  lords  making  a  faint  resistance. 

The  new  confession  of  faith  adhered,  in  all  essential  articles  of  belief,  to  the  ancient 
creeds  of  the  church.  In  regard  to  the  sacraments  it  differed  entirely  from  the  recent 
corrupt  teaching  of  the  western  church;  but  its  language,  on  the  whole,  was  moderate 
and  conciliatory.  In  reference  to  ceremonies  and  the  details  of  church  polity,  it 
declared  that  such  things  were  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  not  appointed  for  all 
times  and  places,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  altered  when  they  fostered  superstition  and 
ceased  to  be  conducive  to  edification. 

A  book  of  discipline  was  .soon  afterward  drawn  up  by  the  compilers  of  the  confession, 
which  w:'.s  generally  approved  of,  but  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  parliament.  It 
followed  out  in  detail  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  confession.  In  regard  to  the  oSice- 
bearers  of  the  church  various  orders  were  mentioned,  but  three  were  specially  of  import- 
ance— ministers,  elders,  and  deacons.  Ministers  were  to  be  chosen  by  each  several  con- 
gregation, but  were  to  be  examined  and  admitted  in  public  by  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  church.  No  other  ceremony,  such  as  imposition  of  hands,  was  to  be  u.sed.  The 
elders  and  deacons  were  to  be  chosen  yearly  in  each  congregation,  and  were  not  to 
receive  any  stipend,  l)ecause  their  office  was  only  to  be  from  year  to  year,  and  because 
they  were  not  to  be  debarred  from  attending  to  their  own  private  occupations.  In  order 
to  the  better  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  time,  certain  persons,  called  superintendents, 
were  appointed  in  particular  districts,  with  power  to  plant  and  erect  churches,  and  to 
appoint  ministers  within  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  chief  governing  as  well  as  legislative  and  judicial  power  in  the  reformed  church 
was  intrusted  to  a  general  assembly,  which  met  half-yearly  or  yearly,  and  was  composed 
of  the  superintendents,  ministers,  and  lay  commissioners,  and  which  gradually,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  representation,  assumed  the  form  and  more  than  the  power 
of  a  parliament 

The  worship  of  the  reformed  church  was  modeled  on  that  established  by  Calvin  at 
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Geneva.  It  was  embodied  in  a  formulary  called  the  book  of  common  order,  which  for 
nearly  a  century  continued  to  be  generally  used.  It  contained  forms  for  the  ordinary 
worship  both  on  Sundays  and  week  days,  and  for  tlie  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  for  certain  otlier  occasions.  The  minister  was  not  absolutely  restricted  to  these 
forms.  Except  in  the  singing  of  psalms,  the  people  took  no  direct  part  in  ordinary  wor- 
ship, and  tliere  was  no  distinction  of  ecclesiastical  seasons,  all  holydays  whatever  except 
Sunday  being  abolished. 

The  form  of  cluirch  government  established  at  the  reformation  did  not  remain  long 
undisturbed.  Some  of  the  most  zealous  Protestants  thought  tlie  danger  to  which  the 
church  was  exposed  from  state  tyranny  and  aristocratical  oppression  could  best  be 
met  by  restoring  the  bishops  to  their  ancient  position  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  par 
liament;  while  others,  of  equal  zeal  and  sincerity,  saw  in  this  only  the  commencement 
of  a  plan  for  bringing  back  all  the  errors  of  popery.  A  scheme  of  this  kind  was  actually 
established  for  some  tini<%  and  the  sees  were  tilled  with  Protestant  bishops  set  apart  for 
the  office  by  their  brethren  of  the  ministry.  It  was  almost  immediately  attacked  by  some 
of  the  ministers,  who  soon  found  a  leader  in  Andrew  Melville,  a  scholar  of  considerable 
eminence,  who  returned  to  Scotland  in  1574,  after  a  residence  in  Geneva,  during  which 
he  had  ardently  embraced  the  new  opinions  as  to  ecclesiastical  government  maintained 
by  Beza. 

The  struggle  continued  for  some  years,  the  bishops  being  encouraged  by  the  sove- 
reign and  his  advisers,  whose  support  was  frequently  of  little  real  advantage  to  them, 
and  Melville  receiving  the  zealous  assistance  of  many  of  the  ministers,  and  of  the  great 
body  of  the  common  people,  who  s^'mpathized  with  him  in  his  democratical  theories  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.  Melville  was  at  last  entirely  successful  His  opinions 
were  embodied  in  what  was  called  the  second  book  of  discii)]ine,  which  received  tlie 
formal  sanction  of  the  general  assemblj^  in  1581.  This  formulary  differed  very  much 
from  the  first  book.  It  laid  down  authoritatively  those  principles  in  regard  to  ecclesias- 
tical authority  which  the  English  Puritans  were  vainly  striving  to  establish  in  the  south- 
ern kingdom,  and  was  in  reality  an  attempt  to  make  the  civil  power  subordinate  to  the 
ecclesiastical,  even  in  matters  secular.  It  recognized  four  orders  of  office-bearers  in  the 
church,  the  pastor,  minister,  or  bishop,  the  doctor,  the  presbyter  or  elder,  and  the  deacon. 
These  were  to  be  set  apart  by  ordination,  and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  elder- 
ship, but  no  one  was  to  be  intruded  into  any  office  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congrega- 
tion, or  without  the  voice  of  the  eldership.  Four  sorts  of  church  courts,  each  rising 
above  the  other,  were  sanctioned;  first,  of  particular  congregations,  one  or  more;  second, 
of  a  province,  or  what  was  afterward  called  the  provincial  synod;  third,  of  a  whole 
nation;  and  fourth,  of  the  imiversal  church.  What  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
essential  feature  of  the  Presbyterian  system — the  presbytery — was  not  yet  introduced  in 
its  proper  form,  the  lowest  court  being  a  combination  of  what  were  afterward  known  as 
the  presbytery  and  the  kirk-session.  It  was,  however,  introduced  before  the  year  1592, 
when  the  privileges  of  general  and  provincial  assemblies,  presbyteries,  and  parochial 
sessions  were  ratified  by  parliament,  though  the  book  of  discipline  itself  did  not  receive 
any  formal  sanction. 

King  James  had  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  Presbyterian  ism,  but  personally,  and 
as  a  sovereign,  he  disliked  its  discipline,  and  he  soon  endeavored  to  overthrow  it.  His 
accession  to  the  crown  of  England  enabled  him  to  do  this  with  more  authority.  He 
gradually  obtained  from  the  general  assembly  a  recognition  of  the  civil  rights  of  the 
bishops,  and  this  led  to  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges.  His  changes 
were  sanctioned  by  a  general  assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow  in  1610,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  j'ear  Episcopacy  was  restored  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  by  the  conse- 
cration of  three  Scottish  prelates,  by  four  of  the  English  bishops,  at  London. 

The  king  wished  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  church,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  next  important  movement  was  the  establishment  of  what  are  called  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth.     See  Perth,  the  Five  Articles  op. 

These  various  changes  excited  great  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the 
southern  counties,  but  it  gradually  abated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  might  have 
altogether  ceased,  had  not  further  innovations  been  attempted.  It  was  tlie  wish  of 
Jfimes  to  introduce  a  prayer-book  like  that  of  the  English  churcii,  in  place  of  the  book 
of  Common  Order,  but  he  saw  the  danger  with  which  the  proposal  was  attended,  and 
gave  it  up  or  postponed  it.  His  son  Charles  was  as  inferior  to  his  father  in  prudence,  as 
he  excelled  him  in  conscientiousness  and  religious  zeal.  During  his  first  visit  to  Scot- 
land he  added  anotlicr  bishopric — that  of  Edinburgh— to  the  dioceses  of  the  Scottish 
church.  Most  unwisely,  and  most  improperly,  he  endeavered  by  his  royal  authority  to 
introduce  into  that  church  a  book  of  canons  and  a  liturgy  framed  on  the  model  of  those 
of  England.  The  king  had  many  loyal  supporters  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
n.  Episcopacy  was  preferred  by  the  people  to  Presbyterianism.  But  the  storm  of  popu- 
.  lar  indignation  which  was  now  roused  swept  everything  before  it.  The  king's  oppo- 
nents banded  themselves  together  by  the  national  covenant,  and  at  a  general  assembly 
held  at  Glasgow  abolished  tlie  Perth  articles  and  Episcopacy,  and  re-established  Presby- 
terianism. Charles  attempted  to  maintain  his  claim  by  the  sword,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
and  obliged  to  ratify  in  parliament  all  that  had  been  done  by  his  opponents. 

Had  the  covenanters  been  satisfied  with  the  victory  which  they  had  won,  Presby- 
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teriaiiisin  miirhl  have  remained  the  cstablislied  religion  of  the  Scottish  kingdom.  But 
tlicy  could  not  resist  Mie  entreaties  for  aiil  from  tlie  English  Puritans,  or  rather  they 
yii'Ided  to  tlie  delusion  of  extending  their  own  discipline  over  llie  churelies  of  England 
and  Ireland.  They  just  attempleil"  in  an  opposite  direetion,  what  James  and  Charles 
had  failed  to  aeeomplish.  For  a  time  their  policy  seemed  to  Iriunipli.  The  solemn 
league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  after  linving  been  approved  by  tlie  general 
as.sembly  in  Scotland,  was  signed  by  the  assembly  of  divines  which  the  itarliament  had 
summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster,  and  by  the  parliament  itself.  'I'lie  ecclesiastical 
documents  whicii  were  afterward  drawn  up  originated  Avitli  the  assembly  of  divines, 
but  were  sanctioned  by  the  assembly  in  Scotland.  The  principal  of  the.se  were  a  direc- 
tory for  imblic  worship,  a  confession  of  faith,  and  a  larger  and  shorter  catechism.  See 
AssicMiiiA-  OK  DiviNKS,  and  Ckkeus  and  C^onkkssions.  Thclirsl  of  these  documents 
was  intended  to  supersede  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  in  England,  and,  iudireetiy,  the 
book  of  Common  Order  in  Scotland.  It  laid  down  certain  general  rules  iu  regard  to 
public  worship  and  tlie  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but  left  very  much  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  particular  ministers  and  congregations. 

The  union  between  the  Scottish  and  English  Puritans  was  dissolved  by  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  inch'pendents.  Scotland,  distracted  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dissension, 
was  unable  to  defend  itself  against  Cromwell.  It  was  conquered  and  kept  thoroughly 
under  subjection  by  the  English  army,  which  forbade  the  meetings  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, but  le'ft  the  other  courts  and  the 'rest  of  the  church  system  as  tiiey  were  before.  At 
the  restoration,  the  higher  clas.ses  generally,  who  had  suffered  under  the  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  of  the  ministers,  were  zealous  for  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy.  The 
great(;r  j>art  of  the  nation,  except  in  the  south-western  provinces,  was  indilTerent,  and 
the  king  experienced  no  difticulty  in  restoring  the  bishops  to  their  former  rights  both  in 
church  and  state.  But  Episcopacy  alone  was  restored;  Jhere  was  no  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  liturgy,  or  even  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Perth  articles.  '1  he  new  pri- 
mate, archbis'hop  Sharp,  was  an  able  man,  of  good  moral  character,  but  ambitious  and 
overbearing,  ami  the  covenanters  never  forgave  his  change  from  Presbyterianism, 
though  lie  had  always  belonged  to  the  more  moderate  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the 
church  was  divided,  lie  wiis  almost  the  only  one  of  the  bishops  who  enjoyed  political 
intiuence;  and,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  the  hierarchy,  that  influence  was  generally 
used  to  encourage,  not  to  restrain,  that  severe  measures  of  the  government.  When  the 
primate  was  assassinated,  the  severity  became  a  cruel  tyranny,  and  many  who  had  no 
predilection  for  any  particular  ecclesiastical  opinions  were  ready  to  welcome  the  change 
which  took  place  at  the  revolution. 

When  the  Scottish  estates  met  in  1689,  to  consider  what  course  was  to  be  adopted  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  the  bishops  declined  to  abandon  king  Jiiines.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  consequences  had  they  taken  an  opposite  course,  this  resolution  was  fatal  to 
the  Episcopal  establishment.  William  and  Mary  were  called  to  the  throne,  and  prelacy 
was  declared  to  be  an  insupportable  grievance,  and  was  abolished.  In  the  following 
year  Presbyterianism  was  re-established,  and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was 
ratified  as  the  national  standard  of  belief,  and  the  right  of  patrons  to  nominate  to  eccle- 
siastical benefices  was  taken  away.  In  the  end  of  the  same  year  a  general  assembly  was 
held,  the  first  which  had  been  allowed  to  meet  since  its  dissolution  by  the  oi'der  of 
Cromwell.  It  was  comjiosed,  as  before,  of  ministers  and  elders  from  the  various  pres- 
byteries, and  of  elders  from  the  burghs  and  universities,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  lay 
commissioner,  named  by  the  crown,  and  a  minister  elected  i)y  the  members  as  modera- 
tor. Willi  the  exception  of  some  years  in  the  reign  of  William,  the  assembly  has  con- 
tinued to  meet  annually  since  the  revolution,  and  to  transact  business  during  the  periods 
when  it  was  not  in  session  by  a  commission  named  by  itself  for  the  purpose.  See 
Assembly,  General.  The  other  chief  ecclesiastical  events  of  William's  reign  were  a 
series  of  vain  attcmipts  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  bring  about  a  comprehension  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy  with  those  of  the  establishment,  and  tlie  passing  by  the  assembly 
in  1697  of  what  was  called  the  "  barrier  act"  (q.v.),  which  guarded  against  sudden  leg- 
islation, by  providing  that  no  permanent  act  should  be  passed  until  it  had  received  the 
approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  presbyteries. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  in  the  year  1707,  England  and  Scotland  were 
united  into  one  kingdom.  A  special  statute  was  passed  for  the  security  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  and  Presbyterian  church  government  in  the  latter  country;  providing  that 
tiie.se  should  continue  without  any  alteration  in  time  to  come,  and  conlirming  the  act  of 
William  ami  Mary,  whicli  ratified  the  confession  of  faith,  and  settled  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government. 

In  the  year  1712,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament  which  restored  to 
■patrons  iu  Scotland  their  right  of  presentation  to  benefices.  This  statute  excited  great 
discontent  among  the  members  of  the  Established  church,  and  for  many  years  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  it.  Tliese  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  its  provisions 
were  long  practically  disregarded.  When  at  length  the  general  assembly  began  to  act 
upon  it,  the  dissatisfaction  increased  among  tho.sewho  held  the  divine  right  of  the  people 
to  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  leader  of  the  discontented  party  was  a  minister 
named  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  he  with  his  adherents,  in  the  year  1738,  finally  separated 
from  the  Establishment,  and  formed  a  communion  which  took  the  title  of  the  Associate 
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Presb3'tery.  though  its  members  were  popularly  known  as  the  Seceders.  The  Seceders 
themselves  were  soon  divided  by  a  very  absurd  dispute  into  two  bodies,  called  the 
Burgher  and  the  Autiburglier  Synods.  In  the  year  17G1,  another  seeesaiou  from  the 
Establishment  took  place  in  connection  with  the  law  of  patronage;  and  the  separated 
body  assumed  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief. 

There  were  no  further  secessions  from  the  church;  but  its  members  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  known  as  the  moderates  and  the  Evangelicals  (q.v.),  the  former  of 
whom  were  favorable,  the  latter  hostile  to  the  law  of  patronage.  For  many  years  the 
Moderates,  headed  by  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian  and  others  of  his  school,  and  sujv 
ported  by  the  influence  of  the  government,  maintamed  an  ascendency  in  the  general 
assembly  and  throughout  tlie  country.  In  the  latter  years  of  George  III.,  and  dunng 
the  reign  of  George  I  v.,  this  ascendency  began  to  decrease.  The  political  excitement 
which  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  William  IV.  strongly  affected  the 
Scottish  Estabii-shment,  which  from  its  verj'  constitution  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  moved 
by  the  impulses  of  popular  feeling.  The  two  parlies  in  the  general  assembly  engaged 
in  a  struggle  more  tierce  than  any  in  which  they  had  yet  met ;  and  the  subject  of  dispute, 
as  before,  was  immediate!}"  connected  with  the  law  of  patronage.  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
most  distinguished  minister  in  Scotland,  added  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to  the 
popular  party,  and  in  1834  an  interim  act  of  assembly  was  passed,  known  as  the  Veto 
act,  which  declared  it  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  church  that  no  pastor  should  be 
intruded  on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  laid  down  certain 
rules  for  carrying  out  this  principle.  The  legalit}"  of  this  act  was  doubted;  and  in 
connection  wiih  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  the  presentee,  on  being 
rejected  by  the  presbytery  in  terms  of  the  Veto  act,  appealed,  with  concurrence  of  the 
patron,  to  the  court  of  session — the  supreme  civil  court  in  Scotland.  That  court 
decided  that  the  conduct  of  the  presbytery  in  rejecting  the  presentee  was  illegal,  and 
their  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  house  of  lords.  Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
followed,  and  something  like  a  conflict  took  place  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  former  enforcing  their  sentences  by  civil  penalties,  the  latter  suspending  and 
deposing  the  ministers  who  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  court  of  sc-sion.  In  the 
general  assembly  of  1848  the  dispute  came  to  a  crisis.  A  large  number  of  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  popular  party  left  the  assembly,  and  met  apart  in  a  similiar  body, 
of  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  chosen  moderator.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  separate 
communion  under  the  title  of  "The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  gave  up  their 
benefices  in  the  Established  church,  and  all  connection  whatever  with  that  body.  The 
Free  church  carried  off  about  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Establishment,  and 
became  a  rival  communion  in  most  of  the  parishes.  See  Fkee  Chukcii.  By  an  act 
of  parliament  in  1874,  patronage  was  abolished  in  the  Established  Church  and  the  right 
of  choosing  the  minister  transferred  to  the  congregation.     See  Patronage, 

In  1820  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgh.er  Seceders  were  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  church;  9nd  in  1847  this  associate  synod  and  the 
relief  synod  were  united  underthe  name  of  "  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,"  (q.v.). 
The  recent  negotiations  for  a  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  and  the  Free 
church  have  led  to  no  practical  result. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  added  on  the  history  of  Scottish  episcopacy  subsequently  to 
the  revolution.  It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  opinion  that  almost  all  the  Episcopal 
clergy  were  Jacobites  from  tlie  time  of  the  accession  of  William  and  3Iary.  The  bishops 
were  so;  but  a  large  number,  probably  a  considerable  majoritj' of  the  clergy,  had  at 
first  no  objection  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government.  During  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  well  disposed  to  the  government, 
knowing  the  queen's  good  wishes  to  their  communion.  They  were  frequently  harassed 
by  the  courts  of  the  Establishment;  but  all  who  were  willing  to  take  tlie  oath's  obtained 
an  ample  protection  for  their  worship  on  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  act  of  1712.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen,  almost  all  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  laitj',  were  involved 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  it  was 
this  which  finally  made  the  names  of  Episcopalian  and  Jacobite  for"  many  years  to  be 
convertible  terms. 

In  the  meantime,  the  succession  of  bishops  had  been  kept  up  by  new  consecrations, 
and  after  some  j^ears  the  dioceses,  though  diminished  in  number,  were  regularly  filled. 
An  important  change  took  place  in  the  forms  of  worship.  No  longer  trammeled  by 
their  connection  with  the  state,  they  adopted  liturgical  forms  similar  to  those  in  the 
English  prayer-book,  and  in  almost  all  cases  identical,  except  that  many  of  the  congre- 
gations used  an  office  for  the  communion  modeled  on  that  of  the  Scottish  liturgy  of 
King  Charles  I.  The  Episcopaliafis  took  no  such  open  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1745 
as  they  did  in  that  of  1715  but  their  sympathies  were  known  to  be  with  the  house  of 
Stewart;  and  the  government  carried  through  parliament  some  intolerant  acts,  which  were 
put  in  execution  with  great  harshness,  and  which  for  many  years  suppressed  all  public 
worship  in  the  Episcopal  communion.  It  was  only  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 
that  these  statutes  ceased  to  be  actively  enforced ;  and  it  was  not  till  1793  that  the 
Episcopalians,  who  from  the  death  of  prince  Charles  had  acknowledged  the  reigning 
dynasty,  were  relieved  from  the  penal  laws.  The  act  which  gave  this  relief  imposed 
restrictions  on  their  clergy  officiating  in  England,  and  prohibited  their  holding  benefices 
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in  tlie  En.i^lifili  church.  In  1804,  the  bishops  and  clercy  agreed  to  adopt  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  church  of  Enghind,  and  in  1863,  tlie  prayer-book  was  adopted  as  the 
authorized  service  book  of  tlie  Episcopal  church,  permission  being  given  in  certain 
cases  to  use  the  Scottish  comnuinioa  otlice.  The  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Scottish 
clergy  by  the  act  of  1793  were  modified  hy  an  act  passed  in  1840;  and  in  1864  they  were 
entirely  removed,  the  right  being  reserved  to  bishops  in  England  and  Ireland  to  refuse 
institution  to  a  Scottish  clergyman  without  assignuig  any  reason,  on  his  first  presenta- 
tion to  a  benefice  in  England  or  Ireland,  but  not  after  he  should  have  once  held  such 
benefice. 

I  The  dioceses  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church  are  seven  in  number,  viz.,  Moray, 
Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Argyle,  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  The  bishops  are 
chosen  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  by  representatives  of  the  lay  communicants,  a 
majority  of  both  orders  being  necessary  to  a  valid  election.  One  of  the  bishops,  under 
the  name  of  primus,  chosen  by  the  other  bishops,  presides  at  all  meetings  of  the  bishops, 
and  has  eertain  other  privileges,  but  possesses  no  metropolitan  autliority.  The  highest 
judicial  body  is  the  episcopal  college,  composed  of  all  the  bishops.  The  liighest  legis- 
lative body  is  a  general  synod,  composed  of  two  liouses,  the  one  of  the  bishops,  the 
other  of  the  deans  and  the  representatives  of  the  clergy. 

The  chief  original  authorities  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  down  to  the 
revoluticm  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  article  on  the  civil  history  (q.v.). 
The  chief  modern  authorities  are:  Cook's  lliitory  of  the  Jiefoi-riiatwn  and  Jlixtory  of  the 
Church  of  ScothiiLd;  Cunningham's  Church  History  of  Scotland;  Gvxxh's Ecclesiastical  His- 
iory  of  Scotland. 

SCOTLAND,  RoYAi.  Arms  of.  The  arms  of  Scotland  are — Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules, 
anned  and  langued  azure,  within  a  double  tressure  flory  counterflory  of  fleur-de-lis  of 
the  second.  Supporters — Two  unicorns  argent  armed  maned  and  unguled  or,  gorged 
"With  open  crowns,  with  chains  affixed  thereto,  and  reliexed  over  the  back  of  the  last. 

Crest — A  lion   sejant   af- 


front e  gules  crowned  or, 
holding  in  the  dexter  paw 
a  sword,  and  in  the  sinis- 
ter a  scepter,  ])oth  erect 
proper. 

The  lion  is  first  seen  on 
the  seal  of  Alexander  II., 
and  the  tressure  on  that 
of  Alexander  III.  The 
unicorn  supporters  do  not 
appear  on  any  of  the  royal 
seals  of  Scotland  till  the 
time  of  queen  Mary,  on 
whose  first  great  seal 
(1550)  they  are  represent- 
ed as  chained  and  gorged 
with  crowns.  They  were, 
however,  sculptured  on 
Melrose  abbey  as  early  as 
1505. 

In  1603,  inconsequence 
of  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  the  Scottish 
alms  came  to  be  quar- 
tered with  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  while 
one  of  the  English  lions 
was  adopted  as  a  s\ip- 
poiter.  Precedence  was, 
however,  given  withia 
S(;otland  to  the  Scottish  ensigns,  which  occupied  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and 
the  unicorn  also  obtained  tlie  place  of  honor,  being  dexter  supporter.  From  about  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  to  1707,  it  became  the  iiractice  to  represent  the  unicorn  as  not  merely 
gorged  with  an  open  crown,  but  crowned  with  an  imperial  crown.  The  treaty  of  union  of 
1707  declared  (art.  1)  that  the  ensigns  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  in  future  such 
as  her  majesty  should  ai)point  "on  all  flags,  banners,  standards,  and  ensigns,  both  on 
sea  and  land;"  the  same  mode  of  marshaling  being  adopted  in  England  and  Scotland. 
But  art.  24  has  iicen  sometimes  supposed  to  leave  room  for  a  different  mode  of  mar- 
shaling on  the  seals  in  use  in  matters  relating  exclu.sively  to  Scotland,  and  on  the  great 
and  other  seals  of  Scotland.  Since,  as  well  as  before  the  union,  precedence  has  been 
given  to  Scotland.  The  (piestion  of  the  proper  marshaling  of  the  royal  arms  withm 
Scotland  was  raised  iu  1853  by  a  petition  to  the  queen  by  the  magistrates  of  BreAm;  a 
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reference  was  made  by  the  home  office  in  the  first  instance  to  Garter  king-at-arms,  and 
Garter's  report  was  transmitted  to  the  office  of  the  lord  Lyon,  where  it  was  returned  with 
observations  by  tlie  Lyon  depute,  wlio  considered  Scotland  entitled  to  precedence  on  the 
judicial  seals  of  the  country;  and  his  views  have  sirtce  continued  to  be  acted  on. 

SCOT  AND  LOT  VOTEES.  The  old  legal  phrase  scot  (Ang.-Sax.  sceat,  pay)  and  lot 
embraced  all  parochial  assessments  for  the  poor,  the  church,  lighting,  cleansing,  and 
watching.  Previously  to  the  reform  act  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament 
and  for  municipal  officers  was,  in  various  English  boroughs,  exclusively  vested  in  payers 
of  scot  and  lot.  : 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  w.  Arkansas,  having  a  ridge  of  the  Ozark  mountains  for  its  s.' 
boundary;  860  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9.174 — 9,147  of  American  birth,  89  colored.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Fourche  la  Fave  and  other  small  streams.  The  surface  is  mountainous  except  in 
the  central  portion  where  the  river  runs.  It  is  nearly  equally  divided  into  prairie  and 
woodland,  forests  of  yellow  pine  and  other  building  timber  alternating  with  groves  of 
tropical  trees.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain  and  providing  excellent  pastuiage. 
Co.  seat,  Waldron. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  w.  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Illinois  river,  watered  by 
Sandy  and  JMovestar  creeks,  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  and  Chicago,  and 
the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  railroads;  about  265  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,745—9,835 
of  American  birth.  The  surf  ice  is  level  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rj-e,  and  live  stock.  Bituminous  coal  is 
found.  There  are  saw-mills,  manufactories  of  earthenware,  of  carriages,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Winchester. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  s.  Indiana,  drained  by  Graham's  fork;  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
and  the  Jeflfcrsonviile,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroads;  abimt  195  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
8.343 — 8,188  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  timbered.  Tiie  soil 
is  fertile.     The  principal  prodiictions  are  corn  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Scottsburg. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  e.  Iowa,  adjoining  Illinois;  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Wapsipnicon  rivers;  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  aud  the  Davenport  and 
St.  Paul  railroads;  about  475  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  41,370 — .28,474  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertde.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  bar- 
ley, and  cattle.     Bituminous  coal  is  found.     Co.  scat,  Davenport. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kansas,  drained  by  branches  of  Walnut  creek  aud  of  Smoky 
Hill  river;  about  700  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  43 — all  of  American  birth.  This  county  is  unor- 
ganized. • 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  n.  Kentucky,  intersected  centrally  by  the  Cincinnati  Southern  rail- 
road, the  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  division  toucinng  the  ex!:rera3  s. ;  300  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80.  14,965—14,778  of  American  birth,  5,002 colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  North  ani 
South  forks  of  Elkhorn  creeks  and  branches  of  the  Kentucky  river.  Its  surface  is 
uneven.  Its  soil  produces  grain,  tobacco,  and  sorghum,  and  is  adipted  to  .stock  raising 
and  dairy  products.  It  has  an  under  stratum  of  blue  Silurian  liinjstone.  Co.  seat, 
Georgetown. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  central  Minnesota;  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.w.  by  the  Minne- 
sota river;  on  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  railroads; 
about  380  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,042—6,625  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  cattle.  Co.  seat, 
Shakopee. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  central  Mississippi,  intersected  by  the  Vioksburg  and  Meridian  rail- 
road; 550  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,845—10,813  of  American  birth,  4,213  colored.  It  is 
drained  by  Strong  and  Long  Warrior  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Pearl.  Its  surface  is 
uneven,  a  large  proportion  covered  with  timber  and  thick  groves  of  tulip  trees,  magnolia, 
etc.  Its  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  producing  cotton  aud  grain;  and  live  stock  is  raised.  Co. 
seat,  Forest. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Missouri;  adjoining  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi river;  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  railroad;  about  380  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  8,587 — 7,972  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  heavily  tim- 
bered. The  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn  and  wheat. 
Co.  seat,  Commerce. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  e.  Tennessee,  having  the  state  line  of  Kentucky  for  its  n.  boundary; 
400  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  6,031 — 5,974  of  American  birth,  157  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Big  South  fork  of  the  Cumberland  river,  Little  White  Oak  creek,  and  New  rivers.  Its 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  contains  a  ]-)ortion  of  the  elevation  called  the  Cumlierland 
table  land.  Its  soil  produces  grain,  tobacco,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Live  stock 
is  raised.     Co.  seat,  Huntsville. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  having  the  state  line  of  Tennes.see  for  its  s.  boundary; 
600  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  17,233—17,226  of  American  birth,  674  colored.  It  is  drained  by 
Clinch  river.  Copper  creek,  and  other  streams.  It  is  crossed  in  the  w.  and  s.  by  Clinch 
and  Powell's  mountains,  is  largely  covered  with  forests  of  building  timber;  and  by  the 
river  banks  are  groves  of  sugar-maple,  tulip  trees,  etc.     Its  soil  is  fertile  along  the  water 
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courses,  producino:  _G:rain,  flax,  gori^hum,  etc.,  and  is  Ruitablo  for  pasturage.  Its  mineral 
products  inc-ludc  biluiiiiuous  coal,  iron  ore,  and  limestone.  It  contains  a  natural  tunnel 
400  ft.  long,  and  75  ft.  higli  in  the  higliest  part  of  tlie  arch.     Co.  seat,  Estillville. 

SCOTT,  Ckarlks,  1733-1818;  b.  Va. ;  on  the  field  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  at 
Bnuldoek's  delVut,  1755;  capt.  of  the  first  company  in  the  revolutionary  war  which  was 
raised  s.  of  the  James,  lie  served  with  distinction  at'i'rentoii;  brig.gen.,  1777.  lie  wuH 
with  Wayne  at  Stony  Point,  1779;  i)risoner  at  Cluuleston,  S.C,  1780.  At\Moiunouth  lie 
was  tlie  last  on  the  battle  licld.  lu  1785  he  removed  to  Kentucky.  He  shared  the  defeat 
of  St.  ("lair  in  1791,  had  cliarge  of  a  successful  expedition  to  the  Wabasli,  and  took 
l)art  in  the  war  with  th('  Indians,.  1791.  In  1794  he  was  in  (-oinmand  luuler  Wayne  at 
Uie  battli-  of  Fallen  Timbens.  He  was  governor  of  Kentucky,  1808-12.  A  co.  and  a 
town  in  Kentucky  were  named  in  his  honor. 

SCOTT,  D.wii),  a  remarkable  Scottish  painter,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  10, 
or  12,  1800.  He  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  his  career  as  an  artist  by  an  apprentice- 
ship to  his  father,  who  was  a  landscape  engraver;  but  endowed  as  he  was  with  a  deep, 
stern,  somber  genius,  it  was  soon  visible  to  all  wlio  knew  him  tliat  he  was  meant  to  be 
a  painter.  The  lirst  jtroduction  that  he  ventured  to  send  to  the  British  institution,  "Lot 
and  his  Daughters  Fleeing  from  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  was  returned  as  too  large;  but 
Scott  was  too  "imperiously  original"  to  take  advice,  and  went  on  courageously  painting 
pictures  which,  it  has  been  .«aid,  "  wouUl  have  re(iuire(l  a  hall  for  their  exhiliition,  and 
which  the  iniblic  would  neither  admire  nor  buy."  In  1831  he  exhibited  the  "Mono- 
grams of  3Ian,"  a  series  of  singularly  suggestive  sketclies;  and  the  first  of  his  illustra- 
tions to  Coleridge's  Ancient  Muriner,  which  are  almost  equal  to  the  poem  itself  in  weird 
and  vivid  beauty.  In  1833,  among  others,  "  Sarpedon  carried  by  Sleep  and  Death,"  a 
very  fine  work.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  lip  set  out  for  Rome,  visiting  most  of 
the  famous  artistic  cities  on  his  way.  Nothing,  however,  that  he  saw  in  Italy  or  France 
materially  affeeted  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  his  picture  of  "Discord,  or  the  House- 
hold Gods  Dcsiroyed,"  painted  there,  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and 
thought  in  a  rampant  and  even  repellent  manner.  In  1834  he  returned  to  Edmburgh, 
and  resumed  his  solitary  brush.  Passing  over  several  interesting  works,  we  may  spe- 
cially mention,  as  belonging  to  the  year  1838,  "Ariel  and  Caliban,"  and  the  "Alchymist," 
two  of  his  best  efforts  in  point  of  execution.  Between  1840  and  1843  his  chief  pro- 
ductions were  "  Pliiloctetes,"  "Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Globe  Theater,"  "  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  taken  into  the  Water-gate  of  Calais,"  "Silenus  praising  Wine,"  "Richard 
III. ;"  his  illustrations  (40  in  number)  of  2'he  Pllcjrim'n  Pivc/rens,  in  which,  as  in  those  of 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  he  rivals  the  genius  of  the  author  he  illustrates.  In  1847  he  pro- 
duced the  masterpiece  of  his  whole  career,  "Vasco  da  Gama  Encountering  the  Spirit  of 
the  (Jape."  But  Scott,  always  delicate,  and  even  drooping  in  health,  had  now  exhausted 
himself,  and  on  March  5,  1849,  he  died,  when  fame  was  only  beginning  to  encircle 
his  name.  Scott  contributed  some  vigorous  essays  on  "The  Characteristics  of 
the  Great  Masters"  to  Blackwood's  Maqitzine.  An  unusually  interesting  Memoir  by  his 
brother,  W.  B.  Scott,  was  published  in  1850. 

'  SCOTT,  Sir  Geohor.Gi.i-bkrt,  1811-78;  grandson  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Scott,  the 
biblical  commentator,  b.  Buckinghamshire;  studied  architecture,  and  was  employed  in 
restoring  manj'  of  the  old  English  cathedrals,  including  Westminster  abbey,  and  in 
building  churches,  secular  edific<'S,  and  colleges.  Among  his  later  works  may  be  men- 
tioned Glasgow  university  buildings,  tiie  Indian,  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  offices, 
London;  and  the  national  memorial  to  prince  Albert  in  Kensington  gardens,  for  which 
be  was  knighted,  1873. 

SCOTT^  GusTAvrs  Ham.,  b.  Va.,  1813;  midshipman  in  U.S.  navy.  1828;  lieut., 
1841;  commander,  1856;  capt.,  1863;  commodore.  1869;  rear-admiral,"  1873;  retired, 
1874.  He  commanded  sl(^amrr  Keystone  State,  on  special  service,  1861;  steam  gunboat 
Manifanza,  18G2-63;  steamer  Z)e  (SVto,  1884;  steam  sloops  Canandatgua,  blockade  squad- 
ron, 1865,  and  Saranac,  Pacific  squadron.  1866-67;  and  was  light-house  inspector,  1868. 

SC'OTT,  John  Morin,  1730-84;  descendant  of  the  baronial  Scotts  of  Ancram;  b. 
New  York;  graduated  at  Ya^j  col'.cije,  1746;  studi(!d  law  and  married  Helena  Rutgers; 
was  a  determined  opposer  of  coionitil  oppression,  and  Ix  cause  of  his  advanced  senti- 
ments failed  of  electioti  to  congress, '1^774;  was  an  active  member  of  the  general  commit- 
tee for  New  York,  and  of  the  provincial  congress,  1775;  api^ointed  a  brig.gen.,  1776;  and 
with  his  brigade,  was  in  the  battle  of  Long  Ishind:  secretary  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
1777-79,  and  a  member  of  congress,  1780-83. 

SCOTT,  Lfai,  D.I).,  b.  Del  ,  1803;  was  mainly  s<'lf-rducated:  was  principal  of  Dickiu 
eon  grammar  school,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1840-43;  chosen  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  1853. 

BCOTT,  Sir  MicriAKi,,  a  mediaeval  scholar  and  philosojdicr  of  the  13th  c,  whose  real 
hislory  is  not  only  obscure  but  positively  unknown.  l>oece  identifies  him  with  a  Michael 
Scott  of  Balweary.  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcaldy,  in  Fifeshire,  who,  along  with  sir  Michael 
de  Wemyss,  was  sent  to  Norway  in  1290,  by  the  Scottish  estates,  to  bring  home  the 
"  Maiden  of  Norway,"  and  his  death  is  fixed  in  th(!  following  year.  But  sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  in  his  Hiitory  of  Fife  and  Kinross  (published  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.),  speakB 
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of  a  certain  inrlenture,  dated  1294,  to  which  Scott's  name  was  affixed,  and  in  another 
part  of  the  8ame  book  states  that  he  went  on  a  second  embassy  to  Norway  in  1310,  to 
demand  the  cession  of  the  Orl<neys.  If  we  may  rely  on  sir  Robert's  statement,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  Scotch  "  wizard  "  of  European  renown  could  have  been  the  same 
person  as  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  because  (as  the  story  goes)  after  studying  at 
Oxford  or  Paris,  he  went  to  the  court  of  Frederic  II.,  and  wrote  there  some  books  at  the 
request  of  that  monarch.  Now  Fi-ederic  died  in  1250,  and  supposing  "  the  wizard  " 
not  more  than  30  years  old  at  that  time,  this  would  make  him  70  when  he  went  to  Nor- 
way the  first  time  to  bring  home  the  "  Maiden,"  and  90  on  his  second  visit  to  demand 
the  cession  of  the  Orkneys,  neither  of  which  things  is  likely.  Hector  Boece,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  identification  of  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary  with 
the  wizard,  while,  on  tiie  other  hand,  Dempster,  in  his  Ilistimu  Ecclesiufitica  Gentis  Sco- 
torum  (Bologna.  1627),  distinctly  avers  that  the  name  Scoius,  borne  by  the  latter,  was 
that  of  his  nation  and  not  of  his  family — Michael,  "tl;e  Scot."  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  ambassador  may  have  been  the  son  of  the  wizard,  and  that  Boece  may  have 
confounded  the  two— a  supposition  prol>able  enough  in  itself,  but  for  which,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence,  nothing  can  be  said.  The  legend  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  appears  to  be  English  as  well  as  Scottish.  Cumberland  claims  the  magic 
hero  for  herself.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia  (1586),  asserts  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Ulme 
or  Holme  Cultram  in  that  country,  about  1290,  "who  applied  himself  so  closely  to  the 
mathematics,  and  other  abstract  parts  of  learning,  that  he  was  generally  looked  on  as  a 
conjurer;  and  a  vain  ci'edulous  humor  has  handed  down  I  know  not  what  miracles  done 
by  iiim."  He  likewise  states  that  Scott's  "  magic  books"  were  preserved  there,  but  adds 
that  they  were  then  moldering  into  dust;  and  Satchells  (see  his  rhyming  Hiatoi-y  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Name  of  Scott)  declares  that  he  examined  a  huge  tome  which  was  held 
to  be  the  wizard's,  at  Burgh-under-Bowness  in  1629.  According  to  the  Scottish  legend, 
he  was  buried  in  the  alibey  of  Melrose,  and  Hie  border  was  the  scene  of  many  of  his 
most  wonderful  exploits,  such  as  the  cleaving  of  the  Eildon  hills  into  three  separate 
cones,  and  his  bridling  of  the  river  Tweed!  Dante  mentions  him  in  his  Inferno  (some 
years  before  1321),  in  a  way  that  shows  that  already  his  fame  as  a  magician  had  spread 
over  the  continent,  and  suggests  the  suspicion  that  he  must  have  died  sooner  than  is 
commonly  believed.  All,  however,  that  any  one  who  rationallj^  looks  at  the  legend  can 
believe  is  that  a  certain  Michael  Scott,  or  Michael  the  Scot,  flourished  in  the  18th  c, 
and  was  mistaken  by  the  common  people  of  his  country  for  a  wizard  or  magician, 
probably  on  account  of  his  skill  as  an  experimentalist  in  natural  philosophy.  The  writ- 
ings attributed  to  him  indicate  that  his  studies  lay  in  this  direction.  f 

SCOTT.  Egbert,  d.d.,  b.  England,  1811;  graduated  at  Christ  Church  college, 
Oxford,  in  1831;  became  a  fellow  and  tutor;  ordained  and  became  rector  of  several 
parishes;  was  master  of  Balliol  in  1854;  professor  of  exegesis  in  1861;  dean  of  Roches- 
ter in  1870.  He  prepared  with  dean  Liddell  a  Oreek  Lexicon,  and  translated  several 
works  of  the  fathers. 

■  SCOTT,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1747-1821;  b.  England;  ordained  in  1772;  became  curate  in 
Buckinghamshire;  succeeded  John  Newton,  curate  of  Olney,  in  1780;  was  chaplain  to 
the  Lock  hospital  in  1785;  rector  of  Aston  Sandford  in  1803.  He  published  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bible,  6  vols. ;  Defense  of  Calrinium,  against  bishop  Tomline;  Force  of  Truth, 
which  has  been  often  reprinted;  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Civil  Government  and  the  Duties 
of  Subjects;  The  Riglita  of  God;  Vindication  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  Signs  of  the  Times; 
The  Artich's  of  the  Synod  of  Dort;  The  Jews.  His  commentary  on  the  Bible,  now  little 
read,  had  immense  circulation  and  influence  in  its  day.  Devoid  of  critical  learning,  it 
was  strong  in  practical  moral  observations  drawn  from  the  text. 

SCOTT,  Thomas  A.,  1825-81;  b.  Penn. ;  received  a  common  school  education,  and 
in  1844  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  collector  at  Columbia,  Penn.,  where  he 
remained  imtil  1847,  being  then  transferred  to  the  collector's  office  in  Philadelphia.  He 
left  this  office  in  1850  to  take  a  position  in  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  service,  and  in  two 
years  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  western  division,  and  in  1858  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  road.  This  rapid  advancement  was  concluded  by  his  appoint- 
ment in  1860  to  the  vice-presidency,  and  shortly  afterward  to  the  position  of  president, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  1880,  when  ill- health  forced  his  retirement.  In  1861 
president  Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Scott  assistant  secretary  of  war,  in  which  position  it 
fell  to  his  duty  to  supervise  and  organize  the  system  of  transportation  for  the  northern 
armies,  a  most  arduous  and  complicated  task,  which  he  accomplished  with  remarkable 
accuracy  and  completeness.  Mr.  Scott  traveled  for  his  health  in  1878-79,  visiting  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  Egypt,  etc. 

SCOTT,  Sir  Walter,  the  fourth  child  of  Walter  Scott,  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  born  in  that  city  on  Aug.  15,  1771.  He  came  of  the  old  border  family,  the 
Scotts  of  Harden,  an  offshoot  from  the  house  of  Buccleuch.  Though  he  matured  into 
a  man  of  robust  health,  and  of  .strength  nearly  herculean,  as  a  child  he  was  feeble  and 
sickly,  and  very  early  he  was  smitten  with  a  lameness  which  remained  with  him  through 
life.  His  childhood  was  passed  for  the  most  part  at  Sandyknowe,  the  farm  of  his  grand- 
father, in  Roxburghshire.  Here  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid;  and  his  early  and 
delighted  familiarity  with  the  ballads  and  legends  then  floating  over  all  that  part  of  the 
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country,  probably  did  more  tban  any  other  influence  1o  determine  the  sphere  and  mwleB' 
of  his  fulin-c  litcniry  activity.  Bolwecn  the  years  1779  ami  1783  he  attended  tlie  high 
si'liool  of  E(liribur<ili,  wlu-rt'  despite  occasional  flashes  of  talciil,  lie  shone  considerably 
more  on  tiie  play-ground  as  a  bold,  hi^h -spirited,  and  iiidoinital)l(!  little  fellow,  with  an 
odd  tuni  for  story-ielling,  than  within  lie  did  as  a  student.  In  178:^  he  went  to  tlie  uni- 
versity, and  for  three  yeai's  lie  remained  tliere,  as  it  seemed,  not  greatly  to  his  advantage. 
Afterward,  in  the  height,  of  his  fame,  lie  was  wont  to  speak  with  deep  regret  of  his  neg- 
lect of  his  early  opportunities.  But  thougii  leaving  (.'ollege  but  scantily  furnished  with 
llie  knowledge  formally  taught  there,  in  a  desultory  way  of  his  own  he  had  been  hiving 
uj)  stores  of  valuable  though  unassortetl  information.  From  his  earliest  childhood 
onw:ird  he  was  a  ravenous  and  insatial)le  reader;  liis  memory  was  of  extraordinary 
niiige  and  tenacity,  and  of  what  he  either  read  or  observed  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
almost  nothing.  Of  Latin  he  knew  little,  of  Greek,  kss;  but  a  serviceable,  if  somewhat 
ine.xact  knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  Spanisii,  and  German  he  had  actpnred,  and  he 
continued  to  retain.  On  the  whole,  for  his  special  purposes,  his  education  was  i)erhaps 
as  available  as  if  he  had  been  the  pride  of  all  his  preceptors.  In  1780  he  was  articled 
apprentice  to  his  father,  in  whose  otlice  he  worked  as  a  clerk  till  17!)2,  in  which  year  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  In  his  profession  he  had  fair  success,  and  in  1797  he  was  married 
to  Charlotte  Margaret  Carpenter,  a  lady  of  French  birth  and  parentage.  Toward  the 
end  of  1799,  through  the  interest  of  his  friends  lord  Melville  and  the  duke  of  Buccleuch, 
he  was  made  sheriff-depute  of  Selkirkshire,  an  appointment  which  brought  him  £300  a 
year,  with  not  very  much  to  do  for  it.  Meantime,  in  a  teutative  iuid  intermitteut  way, 
his  leisure  had  been  occupied  with  literature,  which  more  and  more  distinctly  announced 
itself  as  the  main  business  of  his  life.  Ilis  first  publication,  a  translation  of  Burger's 
ballads,  lA'iiore  and  The  Wild  Huntsman,  was  issued  m  1796.  In  1798  .appeared  his 
translation  of  Goethe's  drama  of  Goctz  von  Berlkhingen;  and  in  the  year  following  he 
wrote  the  lin(^  ballads,  Gleiifinlnn,  the  Ere  of  St.  John,  and  the  Grey  Urother.  Tlie  year 
1803  gave  to  the  woild  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Border  Minxtrclsy,  which  were  fol- 
lowed in  1803  by  a  third  and  final  one.  This  work,  the  fruit  of  those  "raids" — as  he 
called  them — over  the  border  countie.s,  in  which  he  had  been  wont  to  spend  his  vaca- 
tions, was  most  favoiably  received  by  the  public,  and  at  once  won  for  him  a  prominent 
place  among  the  literary  men  of  the  time.  In  1804  he  issued  an  edition  of  the  old 
poem  Sir  Tristram,  admirably  edited  and  elucidated  by  valuable  dissertations.  Mean- 
time The  Lay  of  the  Jji^t  Minstrel  had  been  in  progress,  and  by  its  publication  in  1805 
Scott  became  at  a  bound  the  most  popular  author  of  liis  dav.  Daring  the  next  ten  years, 
besides  a  mass  of  miscelhtneous  work,  the  most  important  items  of  which  were  elabor- 
ate editions  of  Dryden  (1808)  and  of  Swift  (1814),  including  in  either  case  a  Life,  he  gave 
to  the  world  the  poen^s  Mannion  (1808);  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (1810);  The  Vision  of  Don 
Roderick  (1811);  Rokuhy  (1813);  The  Bridal  of  Trier  main,  anonymously  published(  1813); 
The  lx)rd  of  the  Ltlrs;  and  The  Field  of  Waterloo.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  earlier 
of  these  works  were  received  somewhat  began  to  abate  as  the  series  proceeded.  The 
charm  of  novelty  was  no  longer  felt;  moreover,  a  distinct  deterioration  in  quality  is  not 
in  the  later  poems  to  be  denied;  and  in  the  bold  outburst  of  B3'ron,  with  his  deeper  vein 
of  sentiment  and  concentrated  energ)'  of  passion,  a  formidable  rival  had  appeared.  All 
this  Scott  distinctly  noted,  and  after  what  he  felt  as  the  comparative  failure  of  I'he  Lord 
of  the  Ides  iu  1815,  with  the  trivia]  exception  of  the  anonymous  piece  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less  (1817),  he  published  no  more  poetry.  But  already  in  Warerley,  which  appeared 
without  his  name  in  1814,  he  had  achieved  the  first  of  a  new  and  more  splendid  scries 
of  triumphs.  Guy  Munnenng;  The  Antiquary;  The  Black  Dir.irf;  Old,  Mortality;  Rob 
Roy;  and  Tlte  Heart  of  Midlothian  rapidly  followed,  and  the  "Great  Unknown,"  as  he 
was  called  (whom  yet  every  one  could  very  well  guess  to  be  no  other  than  Walter  Scott), 
became  the  idol  of  the  hour.  The  rest  of  the  famous  series,  known  as  the  Waverley 
novels,  it  would  be  idle  to  mention  in  detail.  From  this  time  onward,  for  some  years, 
Scott  stood  on  such  a  pinnacle  of  fame  and  brilliant  social  prosperity  as  no  other  British 
man  of  letters  has  ever  gone  near  to  reach.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Abbotsford,  the 
"romance  in  stone'  he  had  built  himself  in  the  border  country  which  he  loved,  and 
thither,  as  "  pilgrims  of  his  genius,"  summer  after  sunnner  repaired  crowds  of  the  noble 
iiud  the  distinguished,  to  partake  the  princely  hospitalities  of  a  man  whom  they  found 
as  delightful  in  the  easy  intercourse  of  his  home,  as  before  they  had  found  him  in  his 
writings.  In  1820,  to  .set  a  seal  upon  all  this  distinction,  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  upon 
him  as  a  speciid  mark  of  the  royal  favor.  Biit  the  stately  fabric,  of  his  fortunes,  secure  as 
it  seemcid,  was  in  secret  built  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  commereial  speculation,  and  in  the 
disastrous  crisis  of  thc'  year  1826  a  huge  ruin  .smote  it.  In  1805  Scott's  income,  as  calcu- 
lated by  his  biographer,  was  something  nigh  £1000  a  year,  iriisjieelive  of  what  literature 
iiught  bring  him;  a  handsome  competency,  .shortly  by  his  appointment  to  a  clerksliip 
of  the  court  of  session,  to  have  an  increment  at  first  of  £800,  std)sequently  of  £1300. 
But  wliat  was  amph;  for  all  prosaic  needs,  seemed  poor  to  his  imagination  with  its  fond 
and  glitt(;ring  dreams.  Already  some  such  vision,  as  at  Abbotsford  was  afterward  real- 
ized, flitted  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  it  was  the  darling  ambition  of  his  heart  to  re-create 
;uid  leave  behind  him,  in  the  founding  of  a  family,  some  image  of  i\\c,  olden  gloiles 
which  were  the  life  of  his  literary  insi)irations.  In  the  year  above  mentioned,  hu'ed  by 
the  prospect  of  profit,  and  without  the  knowdedge  of  his  friends,  he  joined  James  Bal- 
lantyne,  an   old  schoolfellow,  iu  the  establishment  of   a  large   printing  business  in 
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Edinbuveh.  To  this,  a  few  years  afterward,  a  publishing  business  was  added,  under 
the  uoniiii;il  conduct  of  John  Ballantyne,  a  brother  of  James;  Scott,  in  the  new 
adventure,  becoming  as  before  a  partner;  Gradually  the  affairs  of  the  two  firms  became 
complicated  with  tliose  of  the  great  house  of  Constable  &  Co.,  in  the  sudden  collapse 
of  which  Scott  found  liimself  one  forenoon  a  bankrupt,  with  personal  liabilities  to  the 
extent  of  something  like  £150,000. 

"  In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men'  '— 

and  now,  in  this  cliallenge  of  adverse  fate,  Scott's  manhood  and  proud  integrity  were 
most  nobly  approved.  With  his  creditors,  composition  would  have  been  easy;  but  this 
usual  course  he  disdained.  '■  God  granting  him  time  and  hcaltli,"  he  saiii,  he  would 
owe  no  man  a  peun}'.  And  somewhat  declined  as  he  now  was  from  the  tlrst  vigor  and 
elasticity  of  his  strength,  he  set  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  pen  to  liquidate  this  enor- 
mous debt. 

Breaking  up  his  establishment  at  Abbotsfoid,  where  the  wife  whom  he  loved  lay 
dying,  he  hii-ed  a  lodging  in  Edinbvu'gh,  and  there  for  some  years,  with  stern  and 
unfaltering  resolution,  he  toiled  at  his  prodigious  task.  The  stream  of  novels  flowed  as 
formerly;  a  Hif<tory  of  JS'upoIcon,  in  eight  volumes,  was  undertaken  and  completed,  with 
much  other  miscellaneous  work;  and  within  the  space  of  two  years,  Scott  had  realized  for 
his  creditors  the  aniazii  g  sum  of  nearly  £40,000.  A  new  and  annotated  edition  of  the 
novels  was  issued  with  ,m;nen.se  success,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  that,  within 
a  reasonable  period,  Scon  migiit  again  front  the  world,  as  he  had  pledgeil  himself  to  do, 
not  owing  to  any  man  a  penny.  In  tiiis  hope  he  toiled  on;  but  the  limits  of  endurance 
had  been  reached,  and  the  springs  of  the  outworn  brain  broke  in  that  stress  of  cruel  and 
long-continued  effort.  In  1830  he  was  smitten  down  with  paralysis,  from  which  he 
never  thoroughly  rallied.  It  was  hoped  that  the  climate  of  Italy  migiit  benefit  him;  and 
by  the  government  of  tlie  day  a  frigate  was  placed  at  his  disposal  in  which  to  proceed 
thither.  But  in  Italy  he  pineil  for  the  home  to  which  he  returned  only  to  die.  At 
Abbotsford,  on  Sept.  21,  1832,  he  died,  with  his  children  round  him,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  Tweed  in  his  ears.  On  the  2t}th  he  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the  old  abbey 
of  Dryburgh. 

In  estimate  of  Scott  as  an  author,  a  few  words  must  suffice.  As  regards  his  poetry, 
there  is  now  little  difference  of  opinion.  Its  merits,  if  somewhet  superficial,  are  very 
genuine,  and  contmue  to  secure  for  it  some  portion  of  the  popular  favor  with  which  it 
was  at  first  received.  Deficient  in  certain  of  the  higher  and  deeper  qualities,  and  in 
those  refinements  of  finish  which  we  are  of  late  accustomed  to  exact,  it  is  admirable  in 
its  frank  abandon,  in  its  boldness  and  breadth  of  effect,  its  succession  of  clear  pictures, 
its  careless,  rapid,  easy  narrative,  unfailing  life,  spirit,  vigorous  and  fiery  movement. 
As  a  lyrist,  Scott  specially  excelled;  and  scattered  hither  and  thither  in  his  works  are  to 
be  found  littie  snatches  of  ballad  and  song  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  Innguage.  The 
rank  of  Scott  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction  it  is  not  so  easy  to  fix  with  anything  like  pre- 
cision. So  imposing  to  the  mind  is  his  immense  prestiffe  as  a  novelist,  that  even  at  this 
date  it  is  diificuit  to  cnticise  him  coolly;  but  it  is  not  without  risk  of  awakening  some 
undermurmur  of  dissent,  that  the  absolute  supremacy  can  now  be  assigned  him  which  at 
one  time,  almost  witho'.it  question,  used  to  be  conceded  as  his  due.  "Nor  is  the  dissent 
without  some  just  ground  of  reason.  Scott,  with  the  artistic  instinct  granted  him  in 
largest  measure,  had  little  of  the  artistic  conscience.  Writing  with  the  hnste  of  the 
improvisaiore,  he  could  exercise  over  his  work,  as  it  proceeded,  no  jealous  rigor  of 
supervision;  and  on  its  appearance  he  was  amply  pleased  with  it  if  the  public  paid  him 
hand.somely.  Hence  he  is  an  exceedingly  irregular  writer;  many  of  his  works  are  in 
structure  most  lax  and  careless,  and  some  of  the  very  greatest  of  them  are  disgraced  by 
occasional  infusions  of  obviously  inferior  matter.  Yet,  all  reasonable  deductions  made, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  mass  and  stature  he  is  quite  reached  by  any  other  novel- 
ist who  could  be  mentioned.  To  class  him  or  even  speak  of  him  along  with  Shake- 
speare, is  absurd;  but  it  is  scarcely  absurd  perhaps  to  say  that,  since  Shakespeare,  to  no 
British  man  has  such  wealth  in  this  kind  been  intrusted.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  final  test 
of  greatness  in  this  field  be  the  power  to  vitalize  character,  to  enrich  our  experience 
by  imaginative  contact  with  beings  ever  after  more  intimately  distinct  and  real  for 
us  than  the  men  we  daily  shake  hands  with,  very  few  writers  can  be  held  to  surpass 
Scott.  Further,  he  invented  the  historical  novel,  and  in  doing  so,  created  a  distinct 
literature,  brought  life  into  our  conceptions  of  the  past,  and  revolutionized  our  methods 
of  writing  history  itself  by  a  vivid  infusion  into  them  of  picturesque  and  imaginative"* 
elements.  On  \\\?,  Scotch -aoveis  iiis  fame  most  securely  rests;  the  others,  for  the  most 
part,  being  obviously  inferior.  Scott's  was  essentially  a  great,  sagacious,  prcu-flcnl  intel- 
ligence; on  the  speculative  side  he  v,-as  entirelv  defective.  See  "Lockhart's  lAfe  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1837);  and  the  Life  by  Ilutton  (1878). 

SCOTT,  WixFiELD,  American  general,  wash,  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  of  Scottish  ances- 
try, Jan.  13,  1786,  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  studied  the  pro- 
fession of  law ;  but  in  1808,  having  a  genius  for  military  pursuits,  he  was  appointed 
capt.  of  light  artillery  in  gen.  Wilkinson's  division,  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
but  was  suspended  for  having  accused  his  general  of  complicity  with  tlie  con.spiracy  of 
Aaron  Burr.  At  the  commencemeut  of  the  war  of  1813  he  was  appointed  lieut.col.,  and 
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scut  to  the  Canadian  frontier.  lie  crossed  -witli  liis  regiment  at  Qiicenaton  heights, 
where  tlie  American  troops  were  at  first  successful ;  but  on  Uie  British  receiving^ re-ei>fovcc- 
nieuts,  llicy  were  repulsed  with  lieavy  loss,  and  Scott  was  taken  ])risoner.  Tlie  tollow 
ing  year,  liaving  been  exchanged,  he  was  ajipointed  adj. gen.,  and  was  wounded  by  the 
explo.-ion  wliicli  followed  the  assault  on  fort  Ceorge.  In  1814  as  brig. gen.  lie  established 
a  camp  of  instruction,  and  from  April  to  July  drilled  his  raw  levies  in  the  French  tactics 
with  such  elfi'Ct,  that  on  July  53  he  took  fort  Erie,  opposite  Bult'alo,  by  a.^saull;  and  ou 
the  uili  fougiit  a  sharp  drawn  battle  at  Chippewa,  and  twenty  da\s  after  the  faniou."* 
frontier  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane-,  in  which  he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  and  wa» 
twice  wounded,  the  last  lime  severely,  lie  was  raised  to  the  raidi  of  miij.gen.,  and  con\- 
.piled  the  general  regulations  of  the  army,  and  translated  and  adajtted  from  l)ie  Frencli 
the  system  of  infantry  tactics,  which  has  since  been  the  texL-))ook  of  the  American  army. 
In  the  Indian  hostilities  of  the  American  frontier,  in  the  cxciten.ent  attending  the  threat 
of  nulliticalion  in  South  ('arolina,  and  in  the  Seminole  war,  gen.  Scott  manifisted  those 
qualities  of  wisdom  and  moderation  which  made  him  rather  a  pacificator  than  a  warrior. 
During  the  Canadian  revolt  of  1837-38  he  displayed  great  tact  in  allaying  the  excited 
passions  of  the  frontier.  lu  1841  he  was  ap.poiuted  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  in  1846  directed  the  military  operations  in  the  war  against  Mexico.  Taking 
the  held  in  person,  he.  Mar.  9,  1847,  landed  12,000  men  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  invested  and 
bombarded  the  city,  which  capitulated  on  the  26th.  April  18  he  carried  the  heights  of 
Cerro  Goiilo,  ou  the  19th  he  took  Jalapa,  on  the  22d  Perote,  and  on  May  15  Puebla, 
where,  owing  to  his  heavy  losses,  chiefly  by  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  re-enforcements.  On  Aug.  10  he  advanced,  with  10.780  men,  to 
encounter  the  larger  forces  and  strong  positions  of  gen.  Santa  Anna.  He  turned  El 
Penon,  and  won  the  brilliant  victories  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  Santa  Anna 
entered  upon  negotiations  only  to  gain  time  and  strengthen  his  defenses.  These  were 
followed  by  the  sharp  and  sanguinary  battles  of  Molino  El  Key  and  Churubusco,  Sept. 
8,  strong  positions  skillfullj'  and  bravely  defended  bj'  superior  numbers;  and  on  the  14th 
Scott  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of  less  than  8,000  soldiers.  Peace  was 
negotiated  with  the  cession  of  New  Jlcxico  and  California  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
victorious  gen.  w-as  welcomed  home  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations.  In  1852  gen. 
Scott  was  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  tlie  presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  one 
of  his  subordinate  officers,  gen.  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1855  was  created  for  him  the  office 
of  lieul.gen.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  secession  in  1861  he  foresaw  more  than 
many  others  its  extent  and  serious  character,  and  advised  the  calling  out  a  much  larger 
force  than  was  first  brought  into  the  field.  lie  had  even  suggested  the  advisability  of 
allowing  the  "wayward  sisters  to  part  in  peace."  Age  and  grow'ing  infirmities  com- 
pelled him  in  Nov.,  1861,  to  retire  from  active  command.  lie  subsequently  visited  Europe 
and  pul)lislied  his  Memoirs  (8vo,  2  vols..  New  York,  1864).     Scott  died  May  29,  18C6. 

SCOTTISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATUKE.  As  the  Scots  were  ori.oiually  Irish  Celts 
who  settled  in  the  western  highlands  of  Alban,  the  phrase  "Scottish  languiii:e"  ought  to 
denote,  and  did  originally  denote,  Ench,  or  Gaelic;  but  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  Scottish  kings,  first  over  their  Celtic  neighbors  the  Picts,  then  over  the 
Kymry  or  Cymry  (q.v.)  of  Strathclyde,  and  the  Angles  of  Lothian  and  the  Merse,  led  to 
the  name  "  Scottish"  being  given  to  the  language  of  the  last  of  these;  though,  in  reality, 
the  ti-ue  old  "  Scottish"— i.e..  the  Gaelic,  the  speech  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin  and  Malcolm 
Canmore,  is  further  removed  from  the  "  Scottish"  of  Ramsay  and  Burns  (which  is  simply 
a  dialect  of  northern  English)  than  the  latter  is  from  Russian  or  Sanskrit.  On  this  point 
Mr.  IMurray  remarks  in  a  scholarly  paper,  or  rather  treatise,  in  the  Trananctiohft  of  Vie 
Philoloriiml  Society  for  1873,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  standard  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject: "  Ethnological ly  speaking,  the  Lowland  Scotch  dialects  are  forms  of  the  Angle,  or 
English,  as  spoken  by  tho.se  northern  members  of  the  Angle  or  English  race  who  bee;. me 
subjects  of  the  king  of  the  Scots.  .  .  .  More  particularly  they  are  forms  of  the  Northum- 
brian or  northern'English — 'the  langage  of  the  Northin  lede' — which  up  to  the  war 
of  independence  was  spoken  as  one  language,  from  the  Ilumber  to  the  Forth,  the  Gram- 
pians, and  the  Moray  firth;  but  which,  since  the  final  renunciation  of  attempts  uj^ou 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  lias  had  a  history  and  culture  of  its  own.  has  been 
influenced  by  legal  institutions,  an  ecclesiastical  system,  a  foreign  connection,  and  a 
national  life,  alt()gether  distinct  from  those  which  have  operated  upon  the  same  language 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  border." 

Using,  then,  the  term  "Scotti.^h"  to  denote  the  dialect  of  English  used  n.  of  the 
Tweed,  and  omitting  all  consideration  of  anythins;  written  in  Celtic,  we  may  divide  the 
kistory  of  SeottixJi  liternture  into  two  periods;  the  first  extending  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  composition  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one  king,  the  second 
from  that  lime  to  tiie  ])re,'^ent  day. 

A  well-known  brief  lament  for  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  preserved  by  Wyntoun, 
and  marked  by  considerable  beauty  and  patiios,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest  .specimens  of  Scottish  poetry  which  has  come  down  to  us.  The  first  Scottish 
poet — in  the  projier  .sense  of  the  word — was  John  Barbour  (q.v.),  archdeacon  of  Aber 
deen,  who  was  l)orn  in  the  first  half  of  the  14lh  c,  and  died  in  1395.  His  great  work 
is  tli(!  jioem  of  The  Brvs,  in  which  lie  celebrates  tlu;  struirgles  and  final  victory  of  tlie 
Scottish  king,  Robert  I.  It  is  superior  to  any  compositiot>  by  English  writers  of  the 
same  century,  with  the  exception  of  Chaucer  and  Piers  the  Plowman.     The  languaga  of 
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Barbour  ia  even  purer  English  than  that  used  by  the  great  author  of  the  Canterhurtfj 
Talcs.  There  urc;  editicnis  of  jfV/e  Brus  by  Pinkerton  aud  Jumieson,  but  the  latest  una* 
best  is  that  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  piiMished  in  185(). 

The  loth  c,  during  winch  England  produced  no  poetical  writer  of  eminence,  was 
fertile  i:i  ScoUisli  pods.  First  in  ranic,  and  hardly  inferior  to  any  in  genius,  was  Jamea- 
I.,  king  of  iJcoUaad,  ihe  author  of  Tae  Kingh  Quhaiv — i.e..  The  King's  Quire  or  Book. 
Before  him,  in  point  of  time,  was  Andiew  Wyutoun,  prior  of  Lochleven,  who  wrote  a 
metrical  ehronick\  Uie  Oryf/ifiude  Cronykil,  which  was  edited — so  far  as  it  tre;ited  of 
Scottisii  hisLory — by  David  Macpherson  in  1795.  AiH)ther  Scottish  poet  of  this  century 
was  Henry  the  Minstrel,  commonly  calleil  Blind  Harry  (q.v.),  the  author  of  a  poem  on- 
the  life  of  sir  William  Wallace,  which  in  a  modernized  text  was  long  a  favorite  in. 
Scotland. 

The  closing  yeara  of  this  century,  aud  the  first  half  of  the  next,  were  distinguished^' 
by  poets  of  stiil  highar  name.  Foremost  of  these  is  William  Dunbar  (q.v.),  author  of 
The  Tlu-mill  and  the  Itus,  The  Ooldyii  Targe,  and  man}'  smaller  poems,  lioth  serious  and 
satirical,  of  very  high  merit.  The  only  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Mr. 
D.ivid  Laiiig,  wlii;'h  was  published  in  11^34.  Gawiu  Douglns  (q.v.),  a  son  of  the  carl  of' 
Angu-i,  and  his'.iop  of  Dunkeld,  was  contemporary  with  Dunhar.  He  wrote  several' 
original  poems,  but  his  principd  work  is  the  translation  in  which  he  first  gave  "rude 
Scotlanl  Virgil's  page."  A  m:iguific<Mit  etiilion  of  Douglas  has  ju.st  been  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Smdl  (Edinbui'ga:  Paterson,  1874).  The  last  reuiarkabie 
writer  of  this  age  is  sir  David  Lind-ay  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1555,  aud  whose  poetical  woika 
were  puhlislicd  in  180J  by  George  Chalmers,  and  again  in  1871  by  David  Laing.  The 
16th  c  also  prodaced  the  first  Scottish  prose-writers.  Among  the.se  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  'The,  (JomMitijatof  S^^tlmd,  recently  edited  by  ]Mr.  Murra}',  from  wiioni  we  liave 
quoted  above;  aud  John  Bellendcii,  arehdeacou  of  Moray,  the  translator  of  Boece^8 
Ss:ot(}rit/n  lUsforur,  and  of  the  first  five  books  of  Livy. 

Witii  Lindsay'  ceased  that  succession  of  poets  writing  in  the  Scottish  dialect  whicti" 
bad  coniiuued  without  interruption  from  the  time  of  Barbour.  It  was  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  bL'fore  another  made  his  appearance.  Mo;t  of  the  scholars  of  that  lime 
wrote  in  Latin:  but  for  one  vf^rnacular  prose  work  of  great;  merit  as  a  composkion,  Tfis 
HL'itori/  of  the  llformatioa  of  Re.lirjljn  within  the  liaalnia  uf  Scotland,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  leader  of  t'ae  movement,  John  Knox  (q.v.). 

We  may  clo-;e  our  account  of  this  first  period  by  the  statement,  that  down  to  th<i 
period  of  the  refornialioa  every  Lowland  Scot  knew  that  his  language  wa5  "  lnglis,"and 
the  only  oue  who  did  not  speak  of  it  as  such  wa?  G.iwin  Doug'.as.  The  accession  or 
king  James  to  the  crown  of  England  was  unpropitious  to  the  vernacular  li.'erature  of 
Scotland.  Tire  parliament  still  met  at  Edinburgh,  but  the  capital  had  ceased  to  be  tii3 
residence  of  a  c  jurt,  ami  the  language  began  to  be  loikel  up )n  as  a  vulgar  dialect  of 
the  English.  Tiie  l)esl  authors  compo'-;ed  in  the  classic  En'.^lish  of  the  soutli.  It  was  iu 
that  langu;ige  Drummond  (q.v.)  of  Hawthornden  wrote  his  verses,  archbishop  Spottis- 
wood  (q.  V.)  and  bishop  Burnet  their  histories,  aud  archbishop  Leighton  (q.v.)  and  lleniy 
Scougal  their  theological  works,  so  far  as  tliey  were  not  in  Latin. 

It  miglit  hav^e  been  expected  that  the  uinon  of  the  kingdoms,  by  which  Scotland  wa."* 
deprived  of  a  legislature  other  own,  would  have  soon  extinguished  the  cultivation  of 
the  native  literatiire;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  turned  out  to  be  olherwise.  There  wasa 
strong  popular  prejudice  against  the  union,  and  this  roused  a  deep  feeding  of  nationality, 
apart  fro;n  the  old  religious  division.?.  At  this  time  appeared  the  first  Scottish  poet  of  true 
genius  since  tiie  dark  age  of  the  country's  literature  set  in — Allan  Ramsay  (q.v.),  author 
of  Tw  Gentle  S\epherd,  whiclj  was  published  m  1735.  Ramsay  had  also  the  merit  of 
preserving  some  of  those  songs  and  ballads  which  have  since  become  so  famous,  but 
whose  autlio.-s  are  quite  unknown.  How  far  these  works  are  the  productions  of  an 
earlier  age,  and  how  far  they  are  the  composition  of  authors  living  in  the  18th  c,  has 
been  keenly  discussed.  Reference  may  be  made  to  The  Romantic  Scottish  Balhid^  of  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Tlie  Lady  Wardlaw  Heresy  of  Mr.  Norvjtl'' 
Clyne  ou  the  other. 

To  the  deep  attachment  to  the  exiled  line  of  kings  cherished  by  a  large  party  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  interest  awakened  by  the  struggles  iu  which  this  resulted,  we  owe  the 
exquisite  Jacobite  songs. 

While  t!iese  feelings  were  dying  away  under  the  influence  of  the  mild  government  of 
George  III.,  the  close  of  the  century  was  made  famous  by  the  appearance  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  Scottish  poets.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  a  word  of  Robert  Burns  (q.v.). 
Admired  by  all  ranks,  he  continues  to  be  the  chosen  classic  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Scot 
lish  Lowlands.  It  is  as  an  English  writer  that  sir  Walter  Scott  (q.v.)  is  famous;  but 
many  of  his  lyrical  pieces,  and  the  dialogues  in  his  novels,  where  the  speakers  use  their 
own  northern  tongue,  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  Scottish 
writers. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  the  fine  and  various  manifestation  of 
literary  genius  in  the  Scottish  dialect  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  that  dialect  has 
for  the  last  iOO  years  been  going  through  a  process  of  uninleirupted  decay.  The  intro- 
duction of  southern  Engli.sh  as  the  standard  or  classic  form  of  speech  after  the  luiiou  of 
the  crowns,  and  still  more  after  the  uiuon  of  the  parliaments,  slowly  but  surely  ruined 
the  old  Anglian  tongue  of  Scotland,  till  inc>*t  of  its  peculiarities  disappeared,  and  a  jar- 
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gon  crow  up  thnt  was  neither  pure  Ensrlish  nor  pure  Scotch,  hiit  of  which  nevertheless 
ScotrhuaMi  arc  curiously  jiroud.  JMr.  JMurniy  has  happily  cliaractcrizcd  tliis  jargon  in 
which  Hauisay,  Fcri^usson,  Hums,  tScott,  UniXi^.  and  'raiinahili  wrote  as  "fditri/  Scotch." 
ISte  L'raik's  UlMon/  of  Einjlish  JJlrratmr mtd  the  Enylish  Jjiiifjungt;  (1804);  David 
Irviiiir's  llixtori/  of  Seottlih  J'oii)'i/  {Ediu.  18(51);  Cosmo  Iniics's  preface  lo  liis  edition  of 
Barbour's  l>rm  (1S5());  and  ^Murray's  Essay  iu  the  Transaciiohs  of  the  Philolvfjical  Society 

(18-;;^). 

SCOTTISH  MUSIC.  Scotland  is  famed  for  a  class  of  national  airs  of  a  peculiar  style 
and  struciurc,  po.-sessing  a  Avild,  dignified,  strongly  marki'd,  and  expressive  chanicter. 
They  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  great  aulicjinty ;  the  lew  notes  on  whicli  tl)e  oldest 
of  tiieni  turn,  and  the  character  of  iiie  modulation,  lead  to  the  inference  that  they 
originated  at  a  time  when  the  n\usical  ?cale  anil  nuisical  instruments  of  the  country  were 
in  a  rude  stale;  but  there  is  a  deticiency  of  evidence  regarding  their  early  history.  No 
musical  MS  of  Scottish  airs  is  now  known  to  exist  of  an  older  date  than  1627;  and  we 
have  no  knowledge  when  and  by  whom  the  early  Scottish  melodies  were  composed,  or 
how  long  tliey  continued  to  be  handed  down  tradi"tionally  from  generation  to  generation. 
Thev  may  not  improbably  have  been  conunitied  to  notation  in  tlie  loth  and  Ifitli  cen- 
turies; and  their  disappearance  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  take  into  account,  first,  the 
strong  measures  resorted  to,  about  1580,  by  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.to 
]»ut  down  all  balhuls  reflecting  on  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  afterward  the  ill- 
%Vill  shown  by  the  now  dominant  Presbyterians  toward  worldly  amusements,  including 
not  a  few  that  wen;  entirely  innocent.  The  most  valuable  of  now  existing  early  collec- 
tions of  Scotch  melodies  is  the  Skene  MS.,  in  the  Advocates'  library,  noted  down  by  sir 
John  Skene  of  llallyards  about  the  year  1630.  It  contains  a  number  of  native  airs, 
mixed  with  some  foreign  dance-tunes — upwards  of  a  hundred  in  all.  IVhuiy  of  the  Scotch 
melodies  differ  considerably  from  the  more  modern  versions,  presenting  in  general  a 
ruder  outline;  but  often  exhibiting  beauties  whicii  the  changes  these  aus  have  subse- 
quently undergone  have  only  tended  to  destroy. 

Among  thepeculiarities  wliich  give  its  char.icter  to  the  music  of  Scotland,  the  most 
prominent  is  the  prevalent  omission  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  of  the  scale,  and  couse- 
queut  absence  of  semitones,  giving  rise  to  such  melodic  foiins  as 


Passages  of  this  kind  occur  in  all  the  airs  of  Scotland  which  hav;  any  claim  to  popu- 
larity, a!ul  form  one  of  their  most  recognizable  features.  Anothe  •  characteristic  is  the 
substitution  of  the  descending  for  the  ascending  sixth  and  seventh  in  the  minor  Kcale,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  air  called  Adew,  Dundee,  in  the  Skene  MS. : 


A  very  prevalent  course  of  modulation  is  an  alternation  between  the  major  key  and  its 
relative  minor,  the  melody  thus  ever  keeping  true  to  the  diatonic  scale  of  the  principal 
key,  without  the  introduction  of  accidentals.  An  air  will  often  begin  in  the  major  key, 
and'end  in  the  relative  minor,  or  the  reverse.  The  closing  note  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily the  key-note,  a  peculiarity  especially  remarkable  in  the  Highland  airs,  which,  if  in 
a  major  key,  most  frequently  terminate  "in  the  second;  if  in  a  minor,  on  the  seventh. 
Closes  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth.  The  pecidarities  of  modida- 
tion  of  the  music  of  Scotland  have  something  in  common  with  the  modes  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  music,  to  which  it  may  be  more  correctly  said  to  belong,  than  to  the  modern 
major  an. 1  minor  keys;  and  the  avoidance  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  may  have  origin- 
ateil  in  the  imperfection  of  the  ancient  wind  instruments;  yet  these  peculiarities  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  national  airs  of  other  countries  where  ecclesiastical  music  may  be 
stjpposed  to  have  had  the  same  influence,  and  the  early  instruments  to  have  been  equally 
imperfect. 

Among  the  more  modern  printed  collections  of  Scottish  melodies  with  words,  the 
most  important  are  George  Thomson's  collection,  Mith  symjiiioniesand  accompaniments 
bv  Plevel,  Kozchich.  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  and  Weber  (vols,  i.— iv.,  179:5-180o; 
vol.  v."l826;  and  vol.  vi.  1841),  one  distinguishing  feature  of  which  was  the  appearance 
of  Burns's  words  conjoined  with  the  old  melodies  of  the  countiy;  and  a  more  recent  col- 
lection in  ;}  vols.,  i)iil)lished  by  :\Iessrs.  Wood  &  Co.,  and  edited,  with  historical,  bio- 
graphical, and  critical  notes,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Graham  (1848-49). 

On  the  subject  of  Scottish  music  generally,  reference  is  made  to  Dauney's  yl7ic^«< 
Scottish  Melodmfrom  a  MS.  of  the  Reign  of  Kiiicj  James  Vf.,  with  an  Introductory  Inquiry 
illusfni/in'  of  the  irixforj/  of  the  Music  'of  Scotland  (Edin.  1838). 

SC0TU8  AND  SCOTISTS.     See  Duns  Scotus. 

SCOUGAL,  IIknuy,  IG.^iO-TS;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh; 
appointed  profe.s.sor  of  ])hilosopliy  in  Aberdeen  in  1669,  and  of  divinity  in  1674;  was 
ordained  and  .settled  at  Auchterless.  In  this  retired  place  he  wrote,  in  1677,  The  Life  of 
Gvd  inthe  So>d  of  Man,  a  work  distinguished  for  its  earnest  piety  and  for  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  its  style.     It  was  edited  by  bishop  Burnet,  and  has  been  often  reprinted. 


m  Scottish. 

Screw. 

SCOUT,  a  person  sent  out  in  the  front  or  on  the  flank  of  an  army  to  observe  the  force 
and  niovt'nients  of  the  enemy.  He  should  be  a  keen  observer,  and  withal  fleet  of  foot 
or  well  mounted. 

SCRANTON,  a  city  in  n.e.  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  1866;  founded  1840  by  a 
family  of  that  name  in  Luzerne  co.,  on  the  s.e.  bank  of  the  Lackawanna  river;  jop.  '80, 
45,850.  It  is  150  ni.  from  New  York,  105  m.  n.w.  of  Philadelphia,  18  m.  n.e.  of  Wilkes- 
barre.  It  is  iu  a  valley  where  the  Roaring  brook  empties  into  the  Lackawanna  river,  on 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad,  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  and  tiie  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  railroad.  It  is  haudsom?ly  laid  out,  has 
gas-works,  water  supplied  from  two  sources,  and  many  substantial  public  buildings.  It 
is  in  the  coal  region,  and  is  the  depot  and  i^hipping  point  for  the  product  of  the  n.  iinthra- 
cite  basin.  Its  trade  iu  mining  supplies  and  outtits  is  important,  and  its  shipments  are 
immense.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  iron,  mining  machinery,  machine-shops, 
rolling-mills  and  steel-works,  breweries  and  gunpowder  works;  ojher  manufactures  are 
coal  screens,  sieves,  stoves,  hollow  ware,  silk  fabrics,  leather,  brass,  etc.;  and  it  has  an 
extensive  wholesale  trade.  It  contains  13  banks — aggregate  capital,  |1, 351, 450;  a  hos- 
pital, a  home  for  friendless  women  and  children,  public  schools,  academies,  and  a  valu- 
able collection  of  Indian  relics.  It  has  a  nunnery,  an  opera-house,  10  newspapers 
(2  German  and  1  Welsh),  31  churches  (5  Geiman  and  7  Welsh),  a  pulblic  library,  a  fire 
department,  and  an  elegant  public  park. 

SCRANTON,  Joseph  H  .  1813-72;  b.  Conn.;  removed  to  the  coal  region  of  the 
Lackawanna  valley  in  1847,  and  built  up  Scranton  into  a  large  city.  He  was  long  presi- 
dent of  the  Lackawanna  coal  company,  and  of  many  railroads,  banks,  and  iron-manu- 
facturing corporations.  His  brother,  George  W.,  1811-61,  was  also  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness, prcsklent  of  several  railroads,  and  member  of  congress  from  1859  to  his  death. 

SCRAP-METAL,  a  term  applied  to  fragments  of  any  kind  of  metal  which  are  only  of 
use  for  remclting.  Copper  and  brass  scrap  consist  of  the  turnings  from  the  lathe,  and 
all  useless  and  worn  pieces,  whether  old  or  new.  They  are  readily  remelted.  Scrap-tin 
consists  of  the  clippings  and  fragments  of  tinned  iron  and  worn-out  tinned  vessels;  these 
are  frequently  dipped  into  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dis.^olve  off  the  tin-coating  fr(»m  the 
iron;  and  the  muriate  of  tin  so  formed  is  of  commercial  value  for  dyeing  purposes. 
Scrap-iron  consists  of  any  waste  pieces  of  iron,  although  the  term  is  usually -held  to 
mean  malleable  iron  only;  and  for  many  purposes  it  is  parti(  ularJy  vahiabie,  as  it  is 
found  that  a  greater  strength  can  be  obtained  by  welding  small  fragments  of  iron 
together  than  is  found  in  large  masses,  the  fiber  being  much  more  twisted  and  inter- 
woven, from  the  mingling  of  pieces  in  every  imaginable  direction. 

SCEEAKEE,  Palamedea,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  grallm,  allied  to  the  jacanas 
(q.v.).  The  bill  is  rather  short7  conical,  curved  at  the  extremijy;  there  is  a  bare  space 
around  the  eyes;  the  toes  are  long;  each  wing  is  furnished  with  two  strong  spuns.  The 
Horned  Screamer,  or  Kamichi  {P.  cornuta),  inhabits  swamps  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and 
feeds  on  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  aquatic  plants.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown  color,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  turkey,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  gallinaceous  bird.  It 
receives  its  name  from  its  loud  and  harsh  cry.  From  the  head,  a  little  behind  the  bill, 
there  rises  a  long,  slender,  movable  horn,  of  which  no  use  has  been  conjectured.  The 
spurs  of  the  wings  are  supposed  to  be  useful  in  defense  against  snakes  and  other  ene- 
mies.— Closely  allied  to  this  genus  is  the  genus  c^aw^a,  ov  opistolophvs,  to  which  belongs 
the  Chauna,  or  Crested  Screamer  (C  or  0.  chavaria),  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay, the  head  of  which  has  no  horn,  but  is  adorned  with  erectile  feathers.  The  plum- 
age is  mostly  lead-colored  and  blackish.  The  wings  are  aiTned  with  spuis.  It  is  very 
capable  of  domestication,  and  is  sometimes  reared  with  flocks  of  geese  and  turkeys,  to 
defend  them  from  vultures,  being  a  bold  and  powerful  bird. 

SCREEN,  in  architecture,  an  inclosure  or  partition  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  work.  It 
is  of  frequent  use  iu  chi;rches,  where  it  shuts  off  chapels  from  the  nave,  separates  the 
nave  from  the  choii',  and  frequently  incloses  the  choir  all  round.  Such  screens  are  often 
much  ornamerted,  the  lower  part  being  solid,  and  the  upper  very  often  perforated.  The 
rood-screen  (q.v.)  is  that  on  which  most  labor  is  usually  bestowed.  In  England  many 
beautifully  carved  screens  in  stone,  enriched  with  pinnacles,  niches,  statues,  etc  ,  remain, 
such  as  tliose  of  York,  Lincoln,  Durham,  etc. ;  and  specimens  in  wood,  carved  and 
painted,  are  c'onunon  in  parish  churches.  In  France  the  screen  round  theihoir  is  some- 
times the  subject  of  beautiful  sculptures,  as  at  Amiens  and  Paris.  In  halls  (q.v.)  there 
was  usually  a  wooden  screen  at  one  end  to  separate  the  entrance-door  and  a  jwissage  from 
the  hall.  Over  this  was  a  gallery.  The  term  "screen  of  columns"  is  also  applied  to  an 
open  detached  colonnade 

SCKEW,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers  (q.v.),  is  a  modification  of  the  inclined  plane 
(q.v.),  as  may  be  shown  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  paper  iu  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane 
round  a  cylinder.  In  the  screw,  the  spiral  line,  formed  by  the  length  or  slope  of  the 
plane,  is  raised  up  in  a  ridge,  and  a  lever  is  attached  for  the  purpo.se  of  working  it.  so 
that  the  screw  is  really  a  compound  machine,  combining  the  lever  and  the  inclined  plane. 
It  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  penetration,  as  in  the  auger,  gimlet,  etc.,  or  as  a 
means  of  producing  pressure,  the  latter  being  its  most  important  application  as  a  nierliMni- 
cal  power.     For  this  purpose  it  is  made  to  work  in  a  "female  screw"  or  nut  (a  hollow 
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cylinder  grooved  on  the  inside,  ro  as  to  correspond  to  the  threads  of  the  screw);  the  mil 
'in  ihcn  tirnily  tixed  in  n  massive  fnune,  and  the  revohiliou  within  it  of  the  struw  causes 
tlu>  lower  extroniity  of  the  latter  to  advance  or  recede.  The  jiriuciple  of  the  screw's 
apiiiication  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  inclined  plane  pushed  fnrtiicr  and  Inrtlier  under  a 
•heavy  hody  so  as  to  raise  it  up.  Now  in  the  inclined  i)lane,  P,  the  powc  r  or  force,  is  to 
W,  tlie  weiu,ht  raised  or  tlie  pressure  overcome,  as  tiie  height  of  the  plane  tn  ils  hase; 
thai  is,  in  the  screw,  as  the  distance  helween  two  threads  is  to  the  ciicunifercnce  of  the 
cylinder.  IJut  as  the  twist  is  iiol  applieil  at  the  circumference!  of  tin,'  cylindiT  directly, 
but  by  nu'ans  of  a  lever,  it  follows  that  tlie  power  applied,  1*,  is  to  W,  as  the  dislauce  of 
two  thread-i  to  the  circumference  described  by  l^  at  tlie  end  of  the  lever.  We  .see,  then, 
that  the  powci  of  the  screw  is  increased  by  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  threads; 
bill  as  this  cannot  be  etfected  without  weakening  the  iMstrnment,  there  is  an  evident 
limit  to  thy  inc-easc  of  power  in  this  way.  The  power  can  also  be  increased  by  lengthen- 
ing th  ■  lever;  but  the  best  mode  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunter  (in  tiie  PIiU.  Trit/is.  vol. 
17),  in  which  are  employed  two  screws  of  different  linene.ss,  the  coarser  of  them  liollovv 
an<l  groove  1.  to  act  as  a  nut  for  the  other.  Tlie  outer  and  coarser  screw  is  the  one  to 
whieh  the  power  is  applied  by  a  lever,  and  it  is  adjusted  in  the  manner  beforculcscribed; 
the  inner  is  so  fastene(i  as  to  be  capable  of  vertical  motion  only,  AVheu  ihe  outer  screw 
is  turned  so  as  to^movc;  its  extremity  downward,  the  iiuier  screw  moves  upward,  but  not 
to  the  sanv!  am:)unt;  thus,  if  the  outer  screw  have  6  threads  to  the  inch,  and  the  inner 
one  7,  one  turn  of  the  outer  screw  depresses  it  J-  of  an  inch,  but  as  the  inner  one 
rises  }  of  an  inch,  the  whole  descent  of  the   point  which  produces  pressure  is  only 

,  or  —  of  an  inch;  hence  the  pressure  applied  is  7  times  greater  than  could  be  given 
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by  the  outer,  6  times  greater  than  could  be  given  by  the  inner  screw,  and  equal  to  what 

Would  be  given  by  a  screw  with  42  threads  to  the  inch,  with  the  same  power  applied.    The 

advantag ;  of  Hunger's  screw  is  that  the  threads  m,iy  be  any  thickness,  and  consequently 

kCach  sorew  any  strength  we  please,  provided  the  difference  be  sm^dl  enough.     The  screw 

is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  mechanical  powers,  but  the  friction  generated  by  it 

■amounts  to  about  ^  of  the  force  applied. 

SCREW  {iiite).  The  common  screw indispensabb  for  carpentry,  fitted  with  a  coarsa 
thread  for  insertion  in  wood,  is  called  the  wo-'/d-acre^o.  Machine  screws,  or  otherwise 
fine-thread  .screws,  are  use  1  in  metals.  Screws  were  littlo  known  or  used  before  1S3G, 
Ixiing  rudely  made  by  h.and  with  imperfect  tools.  The  head  was  fi)rged  or  swcdged  up 
by  a  blacksmith;  the  thread  and  nick  were  formed  by  the  use  of  hand  dies  and  hack 
screws.  In  18J3  American  ingenuity  was  directed  t)  the  subject,  and  the  old  hand  tools 
were  associated  in  machines  having  the  capacity  of  imparting  to  each  tool  its  proper 
rTK)tio  1.  T.ie  swedge  hammer  beciune  the  heading  machine,  receiving  tiie  end  of  a  coil 
of  wire  and  regularly  cutting  the  required  length  for  a  bl  ui'c,  which  iheu  received  such 
a  blow  as  t  >  "set  up"  one  end  of  the  wire  to  form  the  head — the  operation  continuing 
automiticdly  until  the  whole  coil  was  made  into  blmks.  Thes.;  bhinks  were  then 
Iiandl  'd  in  lividu.dly  and  presented  to  organized  machines,  first  for  shaving  the  head, 
then  for  nickinr,  and  lastly  for  cutting  the  thread.  The  above  constitutes  the  seconil 
era  in  this  mumfacture;  and  such  macliinery,  partly  automatic,  was  all  tiint  was  in  u.so 
l)efi)i-e  18t(>.  Then  a  third  ei'a  ensucil,  and  an  entire  revolution  wns  eifeeted  by  consti- 
tuting the  niach.in;:s  entirely  automatic.  The  olanksare  by  this  system  supplied  in  mass 
by  the  operator,  the  machine  separating  <md  han  lliig  each  hi  ink  respectively  as  the 
nature  of  the  operation  demands,  and  produeing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  regularity, 
and  perfection.  Chief  among  the  inventors  and  constructors  of  this  machinery  was 
gen.  Th)  nas  W.  Harvey  (b.  Vt.,  179");  d.  18)4),  widely  known  for  inventive  genius  in 
many  directions.  After  him,  perfecting  and  developiirj:,  wim'o  Sloan,  Whipple,  Rogers, 
and  otluTs;  while  the  leading  mind  that  oi'ganized  this  intricate  business  iiiio  probably 
the  most  successful  manufacturing  interest  in  this  country  was  tlu;  late  William  G. 
Angel!  o"  Pr-)vi(lence,  R.  I.,  president  of  the  American  S(a-ew  company.  Gen.  Harvey 
was  the  first  inventor  of  the  partially  autoruatic  and  of  the  entiridy  automatic  machines. 
■It  is  notieeable  that  though  he  iiroduced  gimlet-pointed  screws  in  183G,  it  w;!s  not  till 
1846  that  any  considerable  market  was  found  for  them.  His  son.  Il.iyward  A.  Harvey 
of  Oran-^e,  N.  J.,  likewise  a  skillful  inventor  in  many  dep  irtn)ents,  hns  made  important 
improvemiMit.s  in  the  automatic  niaidiines,  and  this  American  invention  is  now  in  use 
Ihrouglio  it  the  world  wherever  screws  are  made.  It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption 
of  scf  ;ws  Ihiouu-hout  the  world  is  not  far  from  100,000  gro.ss  per  day — about  100  tons; 
and  aliout  500  Ions  of  iron  are  required  for  the  daily  production  of  machine  and  wood 
screws. 

SCREW-DHIVER,  a  chisel-shaped  tool,  used  for  turning  round,  and  .';o  driving  in 
or  drawing  oul  tlie  common  joiners*  screw-nails,  the  heads  of  which  have  a  cleft  made 
to  receive  the  edge  of  the  screw-driver. 

SCREW-PINE,  Pandnnvn,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  ovdcv  p/ind<ni/irrir.  natives 
of  the  Iropical  ])arls  of  the  east  mid  of  Ihe  South  Sea  islands.  Many  of  them  are  remark- 
a'.)lc  for  tacir  adventitious  roots,  with  large  cup-like  .vjinifiioha,  which  their  branches 
8;M>d  down  to  the  ground,  and  whi(-h  .serve;  as  i)rops.  Their  leaves  :ire  sword-shaped, 
wich  spiny  edges,  and  are  spirally  arranged  iu  three  rows,     lu  general  appearance,  wiien 
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nnbranchod,  they  resemble  gigantic  plants  of  the  pineapple,  whence  tbeir  popular  name. 
P.  odonitL-isi'inus  is  a  widfly  dilTutJed  speciiv'i,  a  spreading  and  braucliing  tree  of  25  fl. 
biffh,  mucli  used  in  India  for  hedges,  although  it  takes  up  mucli  ground,  la  tlie  s. 
of^India  it  is  ealled  the  Kaldera  bush.  It  grows  readily  in  a  poor  soil,  and  is  oue  of  the 
first  plant^s  to  appear  on  iiewly-foiined  islands  iu  the  Pacific.  Tiic  male  fiowcrs  are  in 
long  spikes,  the  leniale  flowers  iu  shorter  branches.  The  flowers  are  frequently  gathered 
before  expanding  and  b;)iled  with  meat.  Their  delightful  and  very  powerful  fragrance 
has  made  tlie  plant  a  favorite  everywhere,  and  it  is  the  subject  of  coulinuul  allusions  in 
Sanskrit  poetry  under  the  name  Ketaka.  Oil  impregnated  with  the  odor  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  distilled  water  of  them,  are  highly  esteemed  East  Indian  perfumes.  The  seeds 
are  eatable,  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  drupes,  which  grow  togetiier  iu  large  heads,  is 
eaten  in  limes  of  scarcity,  as  is  the  soft  wliite  base  of  the  leaves.  The  terminal  buds  are 
eaten  like  those  of  palms.  The  spongy  and  juicy  branches  are  cut  intt)  small  pieces  as 
food  for  cattle.  Tlie  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  and  for  making  a  kind  of  umbrella 
common  iu  India,  and  their  tough  longitudinal  libers  for  making  mats  :uid  cordage. 
The  roots  are  spindle  shaped,  and  are  ct)nip<).sed  of  tough  fibers;  they  are  therefore  split 
up  by  basket-makers  and  u.sed  for  tying  their  work. — More  valuable,  however,  as  a 
fibrous  plant  is  an  al.ied  spicies,  P.  salivus  or  P.  vacui,  the  Vacoa  of  3Iauritius,  which  if 
permitted  grows  to  a  heiglit  of  about  30  ft.,  but  from  continual  cropping  of  its  leaves 
is  usually  dwarfed  to  6  or  10  feet.  The  fibers  cf  its  leaves  are  used  for  making  the 
■cocoa  b<igs,  which  constitute  so  considerable  an  article  of  export  from  Mauritius,  rivaling 
iu  cheapness  and  usefulness  the  gunny  bags  of  India.  The  leaves  are  cut  oery  second, 
year,  and  each  plant  yields  enough  to  make  two  large  bags.  Immediately  on  being  cut 
off  the  leaves  are  split  into  fillers,  which  are  nearly  an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  but  taper 
to  a  point,  and  are  3  or  4  ft.  long.  One  of  these  will  support  a  bag  of  sugar  of  about 
140  lbs.  without  breaking.  The  aSrial  roots  of  the  vacoa  are  so  fibrous  as  to  be  used  for 
making  paint-brushes  for  coarse  purposes. 

SCEEW-PROPELLER,  The,  is  of  the  same  construction  as  the  common  .^icrcw  (q.v.), 
but  with  the  narrow  thread  exaggerated  into  a  broad,  thin  plate,  and  the  cylinder  dimin- 
ished to  a  mere  spindle.  One  complete  turn  of 
such  a  screw  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  Isow  if  a  screw 
of  this  form  were  turned  round  in  an  unyielding 
substance,  as  wood,  it  would  for  eaeh  turn  advance 
as  much  as  the  center  of  the  blade  (or  thread)  had 
moved  along  the  spindle  in  forming  the  screw, 
i.e.,  tlie  distance  ab.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
screw  itself  were  prevented  from  moving  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  piece  of  wood  ?iof  fixed,  the  latter 
would  be  compelled  to  advance  along  the  screw 
Fig.  1.  the  same  distance  ub.     When  the  screw  is  fixed 

beneath  a  ship,  and  made  to  revolve  in  the  water, 
the  case  lies  between  tlie  two  just  supposed,  the  screw  moves  forward,  and  with  it  the 
ship,  and  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  working  moves  backward.  The  backward 
motion  should  only  be  small  proportionately,  and  the  ratio  between  it  and  the  sum  of 
the  backward  motion  of  the  water  and  the  forward  motion  of  the  ship  is  called  the  slip, 
which  in  well-designed  vessels  has  a  value  of  from  0.1  to  0.25. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  on  the  same  spindle  there  may  be  more  than  one  hlado,  pro- 
vided that  all  the  blades  have  the  same  pitch  or  rale  of  progression  along  the  spindle  (in 
fig.  1  nb  is  the  j>itrh  of  the  screw).  Screws  have  thus  been  formed  with  tv.o,  three,  four, 
aiid  six  blades  or  arms,  but  the  form  most  commonly  used  is  two  blades  for  ships  of 
war.  and  three  or  four  blades  in  the  merchant  .service. 

If  the  .screw  be  cut  off  before  attaining  the  length  ab  of  a  whole  convolution,  as  at  c, 
the  portion  ac  will  still  retain  all  the  properties  of  the  screw.  In  the  earlier  attempts 
screv/s  were  tried  of  the  length  of  a 
whole  convolution,  or  even  two  whole 
turns;  but  experiment  has  since 
showQ  that  this  length  is  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  .sum  of  the  lengths,  measured 
parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  shaft 
of  all  the  blades,  is  equal  to  about  0.4 
of  the  pitch.  This  holds  equally 
good  for  two,  three,  or  four  bladed 
propellers,  so  that  if  n  equals  the 
number  of  blades,  then  tlie  length  of 
one  blade,  or  ac,  would  be  expressed 

.      ,               ■                 0.4  r/-^      ,    . 
by  the  equation  ac  =r .    A  four- 

bladed  screw  of  this  kin<l,  and  of  a 

form  very  generally  used  in  the  mer-  pjg  g. 

chant  navj\  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 

The  folio  whig  are  the  technical  terms  applied  to  the  screw-propeller:  The  shaft  i& 
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the  c'vliiidrical  axis  on  which  the  screw  revolves,  and  Is  the  medium  for  communicating 
lo  it  the  power  of  tlie  steuin-engiiie;  llic  blade  is  tlie  lliread  of  the;  seicw;  the  pilch,  the 
lengtli  ot  sliaft  on  wii'-jh  XUr.  lilade  wouki  make  one  coniplcle  turn;  the  diaiiuier  is 
the  distance  belwcoii  th'j  lips  of  ojiposite  blades;  and  the  li-itf/lli  is  the  dislauee  from  the 
front  lo  the  hack  edge  of  blade  projected  upon  a  fore  and  aft  plane. 

Tlie  application  of  the  screw  to  the  propulsion  of  a  vessid  throtijili  the  water  is  not 
new.  Ill  lf50'3  Dr.  t^horter,  an  English  mechanician,  prodiicetl  motion  bj'  its  agency; 
but  his  discovery  was  valueless,  as  the  steam-engine  had  not  then  Ix'cn  ]>racticaHy 
applied  to  navigation.  Those  who  first  employed  Watt's  engine  on  board  ship  adopted 
tlie  )iacklli'-wlR'rl,  the  suc(;ess  of  which  turned  altcntion  from  tlie  screw  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  At  leiiuth,  in  18;W,  Mr.  B.  Woodcrofl  palcnled  a  screw-propeller  with  an  increas- 
ing pitch;  and  four  years  later,  Mr.  F.  P.  iSniith  patented  a  screw  making  two  whole 
turns,  which  lie  reduced  in  1839,  to  one  wliole  turn.  In  1837  he  and  cap.  Ericsson,  an 
American  inventor,  brongiit  tlie  matter  practically  forward  on  the  Thames,  where  a 
small  screw-steamer,  45  ft.  long,  8  ft.  broad,  and  of  27  in.  draught,  towed  the  Twonto  of 
630  tons  against  tide  at  4i  knots  an  hour.  In  1839  an  American  gentleman  had  the 
Robert  i^tocAioii  liuilt  for  him  by  Messrs.  Laird,  willi  wliich  he  readied  America.  The 
British  admiralty,  however,  refused  any  support  to  the  new  propeller,  until  the  success 
of  the  Air/iimed'cs,  built  in  1838.  of  233  tons  and  80  horse-power,  which  was  exliibited 
at  the  principal  ports,  rendered  opposition  no  longer  possible.  The  admiralty,  then,  as 
an  experiment,  constructed  the  liattlcr,  from  the  trials  of  which  vessel  many  valuable 
data  for  the  screw-propeller  have  been  derived.  Meanwhile,  in  1838,  INIr.  James  Lowe 
had  shown  that  the  length  of  the  screw  should  not  exceed  ^th  of  the  pitch;  and  after 
actual  aiui  successive  trials,  the  screw  of  the  liattlei'  was  cut  down  from  5  ft.  9  in.  to 
1  ft.  3  inches.  These  experiments  established  the  screw  as  a  rival  to  the  paddle-wheel; 
and  its  advantage  for  ships  of  war  became  incontestable,  as,  from  the  entire  submer- 
gence of  the  propeller,  and  con.sequent  lowness  of  its  engines  in  the  ship,  the  chances 
of  injury  from  an  enemy's  shot  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Some  of  the  great 
steam-companies — notably  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  company — also  patronized  it, 
and  it  was  found  of  great  value  as  an  auxiliary  in  sailing-vessels.  The  result  is  tliat, 
at  this  time,  its  use  in  the  13riii,>-h  navy  is  almost  universal,  except  in  ca.ses  wliere  want 
of  sufficient  depth  of  water,  or  other  special  circumstance,  causes  the  paddie-wheel  still 
to  be  employed. 

Several  varieties  of  screw  have  heen  introduced,  each  finding  many  supporters.  The 
one  which  was  for  many  years  useil  in  the  British  nav}^  was  invented  by  Mr.  R.  Grif- 
fiths, lu  it  the  blades,' in  place,  of  rising  from  a  small  bo^s,  as  in  fig.  2,  spring  from  a 
hollow  sphere  occupying  i  the  screw's  diameter.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  because 
experiment  proved  that  tlie  central  portions  of  the  blades  of  the  ordinary  screw  absorb 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  propelling  power,  while  they  produce  little  useful  effect,  from 
the  circumstance  tliat  at  that  part  (especially  in  .screws  of  a  coarse  pilcli)  the  blade  is 
nearly  in  a  line  witli  tlie  shaft,  and  acts  at"  right  angles  on  tlie  water,  causing  only  a 
disturbance  of  that  portion  on  which  the  outer  and  more  powerful  end  of  the  blade 
operates.  The  globe,  on  the  other  hand,  revolves  with  little  friction.  A  further  im- 
provement was  effeclcd  by  bending  the  tips  of  the  blades  a  little  over  backward,  so 
that  the  face  of  tlie  blade  striking  the  water  was  partly  convex.  The  older  propellers 
had  blades  which  increased  in  width  uniformly  from  boss  to  tip.  Tlie.se  were  found  to 
create  much  vibration  in  the  ship,  and  the  "leading"  corner  is  tlierefore  rounded  away, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2.  This  is  also  done  in  Griffiths's  propeller,  but  he  probably  carries  the 
principle  to  excess  in  cutting  away  also  the  "following"  corner,  and  so  lessening  tlie 
effective  surface  of  the  blade.  A  propeller  invented  by  Mr.  Ilirsch,  and  known  by  his 
name,  has  been  lately  successfully  tried  by  the  Admiralty,  and  may  probably  be  much 
used  by  them  in  future. 

One  difficulty  in  the  u.se  of  the  screw  as  an  auxiliary  in  sailing-ships  is  that  in  a 
good  wind  the  screw  seriously  impedes  the  sailing.  To  prevent  tliis,  various  devices 
are  resorted  to.  In  some  ca.ses,  the  screw  is  disconnected  from  the  shaft,  and  left  to 
revolve  freely;  in  others,  as  in  moi~t  ships  of  war,  it  is  disconnected  and  hoisted  alto- 
gether out  of  the  water  by  means  of  an  iron  framework  worked  above  the  screw  in  a 
sort  of  well.  Messrs.  Maiidslay  have  patented  a  "  feathering-screw,"  which,  by  a  simple 
apparatus,  can,  when  the  steam-power  is  not  required,  have  the  blades  turned  into  a 
lin(!  with  the  ship's  keel,  and  the  screw  (which  must  be  two-bladed)  fastened  in  a  verti- 
cal position.  When  thus  treated,  tlie  screw  is  out  of  danger,  and  forms  no  impediment 
to  the  ship's  progressi. 

The  usual  position  for  the  screw  is  immediately  before  the  stern-post,  the  shaft  on 
which  it  revolves  passing,  parallel  to  the  keel,  into  the  emxine-room.  Many  vessels 
have  been  binlt,  especially  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Dudgeon,  of  London,  with  two  screws, 
one  under  each  quarter.  These  have  independent  a(;lion,  and  as  one  can  therefore  he 
reversed  while  the  other  goes  ahead,  great  steering-power  is  imparted;  so  much  so,  that 
vessels  constructed  on  this  principle  are  said  to  be  able  to  turn  in  their  own  leiiglh.  For 
a  given  power,  a  twin-screw  vessel  draws  less  water,  owing  to  the  lessened  diameter  of 
the  propellers,  than  an  ordinary  .screw-steamer.  As  the  action  of  the  .screw  depends  on 
the  comparative  immobility  of  the  water  in  which  it  acts,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  full  power,  that  it  should  be  completely  immersed,  and  that  there  should  he 
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nearly  2  ft.  of  water  above  the  top  of  the  upper  blade.  It  follows  from  this  that,  ceteiis 
paribus,  the  scrcw-ve-sel  will  draw  more  water  than  the  paddle-steamer;  for  in  large 
steamers  the  screw  is  from  15  to  18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  in  the  Great  Eastern  it 
reaches  24. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  comparative  advantage  of  the  paddle  and  screw. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  in  ships  of  equal  tounage  and  power,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  speed  or  force.  Before  the  wind,  the  paddle  has  a  slight  a<lvantage;  with 
tlie  wind  ahead,  the  resistance  oifered  by  tlie  paddle-boxes  transfers  tlie  advantage  to 
the  screw.  Fastened  stern  to  stern,  the  screw-ship  drags  the  paddle-ship;  but  fastened 
bow  to  bow,  the  same  result  is  not  found.  This  is,  however,  ratlier  to  be  attributed  to 
the  loss  of  power  in  a  paddle  ship  wlien  not  in  progress  (see  Paddle  Wheel),  than  to 
any  actual  superiorit}'  of  screw.  In  a  long  voyage,  however,  the  gain  is  distinctly  with 
the  screw;  because  the  weight  of  fuel  borne  at  starting  sinks  tlie  paddles  too  low  in  the 
water,  and  probably  its  exliau.stion  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  deprives  them  of  their 
proper  dip;  whereas,  with  ordinary  management,  the  screw  will  always  be  immersed. 
Again,  rolling  deprives  the  paddle  of  much  power;  while  pitching  deprives  the  screw 
ot'its  proper  matrix;  but  the  balance  of  loss  in  tempestuous  weather  is  in  favor  of  the 
screw.  It  lias  been  already  sliowii  that  in  men-of-war  the  scew  is  the  most  useful  agent; 
and  as  an  additional  reason  may  be  adduced  the  clear  broadside  wliicli  it  allows  for  the 
gans.  On  the  other  hand,  in  point  of  comfort  to  the  passengers,  the  advantage  lies 
unqucstiona'ly  with  the  paddle;  for  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  heavy  screw  on  a  shaft 
extending  half  the  ship's  length,  produces  a  continuous  and  very  unpleasant  vibration; 
while  the  lower  position  of  the  engines  and  screw  gives  the  vessel  a  deep  roll.  For 
lakes  and  rivers,  where  tiie  water  is  smooth  and  the  voyage  short,  paddles  are  best,  and 
more  especially  so  when  the  water  becomes  often  shallow  or  is  choked  with  weeds, 
which  would  soon  clog  the  screw. 

In  scientific  language  the  motion  of  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  screw,  is  said  to  be  due 
to  tlie  forward  reaction  of  the  water  in  which  the  propeller  revolves  upon  the  blades, 
and  through  them  upon  the  whole  vessel.  In  order  that  tliis  useful  reaction  may  bear 
the  largest  possible  ratio  to  llie  work  done  by  the  engine,  it  is  essential  tliat  the  form  of 
the  ship  aft  should  be  such  as  will  secure  that  plenty  of  water  shall  always  have  access 
to  the  forward  side  of  the  screw  as  the  ves.sel  goes  along.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  experimental  alteraiions  in  the  after-body  of  the  Dicarf  {\S4&i,  and  still  more 
strikingly  by  placing  a  disk  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  propeller  in  front  of  it.  If  the 
propeller  bo  worked  in  thi'se  circumstances,  the  vessel  will  not  move  forward  at  all, 
although  the  power  given  out  by  the  engines  remains  as  before. 

SCREW-WEENCH,  a  tool  used  for  grasping  the  flat  sides  of  the  heads  of  large  screws, 
such  as  are  u.-,ed  in  engines  and  other  large  Avorks.  The  heads  are  usually  octagonal 
laterally,  and  the  wrench  is  made  of  two  portions  like  hammers  sliding  one  upon  the 
other,  so  that  screw-heads  can  be  grasped  of  different  sizes,  and  the  handle  forms  the 
lever  by  which  they  are  turned  round.  The  screw-key  is  only  a  more  simple  kind  of 
wrench,  which  will  only  act  upon  screws  of  two  sizes,  fitting  the  jaws  at  each  end. 

SCEIBBLEE.     See  SPLNNrsG. 

SCEIEE  (Ileb.  S<jfer;  Gr.  Grnmmatais,  Nomodidaskahs).  among  the  Jews,  oricrinally  a 
kind  of  inihtary  officer,  whose  business  appears  to  have  been  tiie  recruiting  and  organ- 
izing of  troops,  the  levying  of  water-taxes,  and  the  like.  At  a  later  period,  especially  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  it  had  come  to  designate  a  learned  man,  a  doctor  of  the  law.  Christ 
himself  recognizes  them  as  a  legal  authority  (Matth.  xxiii.  2);  they  were  the  preservers 
of  traditions,  ani  formed  a  kind  of  police  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  together  with 
the  high-priests;  and  the  people  reverenced  them,  or  were  expected  To  reverence  them, 
in  an  eminent  degree.  They  were  to  be  found  all  over  the  country  of  Palestine,  and 
occupied  the  rank  and  profession  of  both  lawyers  and  theologians.  Their  public  field 
of  action  was  thus  probably  threefold:  they  were  cither  assessors  of  the  sanhedrim,  cr 
public  teachers,  or  administrators  and  lawyers.  ]\Iany  of  these  teachers  had  special 
class-rooms  somewhere  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  pupils  destined  to  the 
calling  of  a  Rabbi  sat  at  their  feel.  The  calling  of  a  scribe  being  gratuitous,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  every  one  of  them  to  learn  and  exercise  some  trade.  Those  scribes 
who  were  not  eminent  enough  to  rise  to  the  higher  branches  of  their  profession,  to  enter 
the  sanhedrim,  to  be  practical  lawyers,  or  to  hold  schools  of  their  own,  occupied  them- 
selves in  copying  the  book  of  the  law  or  the  prophets,  in  writing  pliylacteries,  con- 
tracts, letters  of  divorce,  and  the  like.  Their  social  position  was  nalurallj'  in  accord- 
ance with  their  talents  and  their  importance.  The  apostles,  not  learned  enough,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  .scribes,  are  promised  to  become  "scribes"  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  etc. 
See  Pharisees,  Halacha,  Hagcda,  ^Iidkash,  ^Iishna,  Talmud. 

SCEIBE,  AuGUSTiN  Eugene,  a  French  dramatic  writer,  son  of  a  wealthy  silkinercer 
of  Paris,  was  born  in  1T!)1.  Etlucated  for  the  le^al  profession,  he  soon  deserted  it  for 
dramatic  authorship.  His  first  piece,  Les  Dervis,  written  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Germain  Delavigne  (brother  of  Casimir  Delavigne),  was  played  in  1811,  but  till  1816  he 
cannot  Ije  said  to  liave  achieved  a  decided  success.  Since  that  time,  pieces,  cliiefly 
vaudevilles,  from  his  pen  have  followed  each  other  with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity; 
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and  in  svicli  demand  were  tlicy  at  the  hand  of  thcatriral  managers,  that  Scr'ibo  estab- 
lished ;i  sort  of  (Iranialic  maiiufact'-ry,  in  which  nunn'rous  cuUnborutcitiit  were  constantly 
at  work  iimicr  his  sii|Hrvision.  His  plots  arc  iiilcrcsling,  and  liis  (iijiloirnc,  liglil  and 
sparkling;  and  not  a  few  ol'  his  pieces  li;ive  been  miopleti  for  liic  En.ii,lisii  sljigu.  Scrihe 
also  wrote  various  novels,  and  coiii|>osed  the  lilnrUi  for  a  considcrahk'  nniMljor  of  well- 
known  operas,  including  MaMiiicUo,  t'ni  Dintnlo,  Robert  le  JJiahle,  and  Lis  Jltif/uenola. 
lie  was  adinillcd  a  nicmLier  of  the  French  academy  in  1834,  and  died  Fel).  20,  ISGl. 

SCBIBING,  in  joinery,  fitting  the  ends  of  pieces  of  wood  together,  so  that  the  libers 
may  be  at  rigid,  angles,  and  the  end  cut  avvaj'  across  the  fibers. 

SCRIBNKK,  Chaklks,  1821-71,  b.  New  York;  grandson  of  a  Presbyterian  minister; 
cducalcd  at  tlic  university  of  New  York,  and  Princeton  college,  where  lie  graduated  in 
1840.  He  studied  lor  llie  bar,  but  on  account  of  feeble  health,  did  not  begin  i)ractice. 
In  184G  he  fornud  a  partnership  wilh  Isaac  D.  Haker  in  the  book-selling  and  pultlishing 
business  in  New  York,  and  published  the  works  of  Headley,  Willis,  Mitchell  ("Ik 
Marvel"),  Dr.  Holland,  McCosh,  Dr.  Bushiicll,  etc.  In  18o7  li-e  lirni  associated  witii  it 
Mr.  Charles  Wi-lford.aiid  etdered  heavily  into  the  import^ition  of  Ixxiks  from  EuLhind:  it 
id.so  entered  extensively  into  the  manufacture  of  educational  books,  and  in  1«70  estab- 
lished Scrib/ur'K  Moitthly,  which  uucUt  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  U.  Holland,  aclueved 
great  popularity.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Scribner,  in  1871,  the  lirm  was  re-organized 
under  the  name  Scribner,  Armstrong  &,  Co. 

SCRIP  is  a  certificate  (usuall}^  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  bank-note)  of  a  per- 
son's share  or  shares  in  a  joint-stock  undertaking.  Il  is  issued  on  tiie  parly  signing  a 
contract  of  copartnery,  and  is  retained  by  him  until  an  act  of  the  legislatuie,  or  some 
other  formality,  establishes  the  company,  and  authorizes  the  opening  of  regular  books 
for  entering  the  name  of  shareholder.s'  and  the  transfer  of  slock.  lu  many  instances 
ecrip  is  unauthoi  izedly  sold,  and  made  an  object  of  specidation ;  the  pcirty  to  whom  it 
was  a.ssigned,  however,  remains  bormd  by  the  contract  whicli  Le  has  Sjubseribed,  until 
relieved  oi  his  obligations  by  transfer  in  llie  company's  books. 

SCmVEN,  a  CO.  in  c  Georgia,  adjoining  South  Carolina;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the 
Savannah  river,  on  tlic  s.w.  by  the  Ogeechee  river;  crossed  by  the  Central  railroad  of 
Gcorgi-i;  about  780  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9J75— 4.888  colored.  The  surface  is  level.  The 
soil  io  s.mJy.     Th;3  principal  productions  are  corn  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Sylvauia. 

SCRIVE'NEU,  FuEDERiciv  Henry  A>n}r>osE,  ll.d.,  b.  England,  1813;  graduated 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  1835;  became  assistant-master  of  the  King's  school,  Sher- 
borne; curate  of  Sandford,  Orcas,  Somerset,  in  1889;  was  appointed  head  master  of  Fal- 
mouth school  in  1846;  rector  of  Gcrrans,  Cornwall,  in  1861;  in  1870  one  of  tlie  English 
company  of  revisers  of  tlic  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament.  He  has  publislicd 
A  Sitppleiiieiit  to  tJie  Authorized  Verfn'on  of  the  New  Textiiaient ;  A  CnUnlioii  of  about 
Ticentji  ManvHcripts  of  tli£  Greek  Testament  d^'pos^ited  in  Enrfand ;  Contributions  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  beinrj  the  Introduction  to  the  Codex  Anfiiensis  and  Fifty 
other  Manitscriots  ;  Novum  Testamcnfum  Grcecum,  text  of  Stephens  of  1550,  irith  Varitnts 
Readinr/s  of  Bra,  Tischendorf,  Iregellcs,  etc.;  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticisms  of  tlie 
New  lesta.mfnf. 

SCRIVENER'S  PALSY,  or  Writer's  Cramp.  A  nervous  disorder  who=e  location 
is  in  th'-  motor  nerves  of  that  part  of  the  hand  usually  engaged  in  holding  the  pen.  It 
is  accompanied  by  pain  and  by  .symptoms  of  paralysis,  which  in  some  cases  it  practically 
is.  Under  its  inliuence  the  muscular  movements  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  become  un- 
controllable; and  if  the  effort  to  write  be  continued,  despite  the  warning  symptoms,  the 
writing;  is  illegil)le,  wiiile  the  disorder  is  increased.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  much 
the  custom  with  those  wlio  are  professional  writers  to  hold  the  pen  between  the  fore  and 
middle;  fingers,  thus  avoiding  the  strain  on  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  thumb,_  and 
gaining  a  better  support  for  the  pen  itself  than  is  afforded  by  tlie  old  conventional 
method  so  tenaciously  adhered  to  by  writing-masters.  The  treatment  of  writer's  cramp 
includes  rest  and  a  stimulatiiig  diet,  tonics,  especially  iron,  with  sometimes  the  applica- 
tion of  a  iralvanic  current  to  The  part  involved,  and  sometimes  the  use  of  strychnine,  by 
prescription. 

SCEOF'TILA,  or  ScitoPHUi.A.  was,  until  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  regarded  as  con^ 
sistinii' essentially  of  indolent  glandular  tumors,  occurring  frequently  in  the  neck,  sup- 
purating slowly"  and  imperfectly,  and  healing  with  ditliculty.  Recent  pithologlsts, 
however,  have  given  a  more  extended  meaning  to  the  \vo"d  scrofula.  According  to  them 
it  signifies  a  certain  disease  or  defect  of  tlie  constitution,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
the  production  and  deposition  of  a  suli^tance  called  tubrrde  in  various  tissues  and 
organs;  and  tubercle  muNl  thus  be  regarded  as  the  essential  element  of  scrofula.  It 
docs  not  follow,  however,  that  a  deposit  of  tuliercle  should  actually  occur  in  every  case 
of  scrofula.  The  teudencji  is  present,  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  deposit  ilepcuds 
upon  the  extent  of  tlie  alfeclion,  and  is  determined  l)y  various  cau.ses. 

Sir  James  Paget,  one  of  our  most  eminent  pathologists,  very  clearly  sums  up  what  is 
generally  understood  by  scrofula  in  the  following  paragraph:  "It  is  a  staU;  of  eonstitu- 
tioa  distinguished  iu  some  measure  by  peculiarities  of  appearance  even  during  health, 
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but  much  more  by  peculiar  liability  to  certain  diseases,  including  pulmonary  phthisis. 
The  chief  of  these  "'scrofulous"  diseases  are  various  swelliugs  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
arising  from  causes  Avhich  would  be  iuailequiite  to  produce  tliom  in  ordiuary  hiidihy 
persons.  Tlie  swulliiigs  are  due  soinetiuies  to  mere  eular;:emcMt,  as  from  an  iucret.se  of 
natural  structure,  souietimes  to  chronic  intiammalioii.  s-ouielnncs  to  an  aeuie  iiiti.-imu-.ation 
or  abscess,  souieliiues  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  glands.  But  beside*  tiiesc,  it  is  usual  to 
reclion  as  "crofulnus"  affections  certain  chronic  intlammatious  of  the  joints;  slowly  pro- 
gressive "carious"  ulcerations  of  bones;  clirouic  and  frequent  ulcers  o.i  the  cornea,  oph- 
thahnia  (q.v.),  attended  with  extreme  intolerance  of  light,  but  with  Utile,  if  any,  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  consi'quences  of  intlainmation;  frequent  chronic  abscesses;  pustules, or  other  culane- 
ous  eruptions,  frequently  appearing  upcni  .slight  alfection  of  the  health  or  local  irrilaii()n; 
habitual  swelling  an(i  catarrh  of  tiie  mucous  membrane  (jf  the  nose;  haLitujil  swelling 
of  the  upper  lip."  It  is  obvious  that  although  the  above-named  forms  of  disease  are 
often  more  or  less  coincident,  they  have  uotidng  sutticiently  in  coi:.n:on  to  justify  the 
general  appellation  of  ncrofulous.  They  are  certaiidy  not  all  tuberculous  discuses,  and 
hence  sir  James  Paget  doubts  whether  the  proposal  to  msike  scrofulous  and  tiibercuhnis 
commensurate  terms  is  practical,  since  the  lornier,  as  generally  employed,  Las  a  much 
wider  signiticance  than  the  latter. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  scjvfa.  a  sow,  it  being  supposed  that  this  animal 
was  especially  liable  to  tumors  such  as  occur  in  this  disease.  The  Greek  iir.d  Arabic 
names  for  the  disease  are  similarly  derived  from  the  words  signifying  "swine"  in  these 
languages.  ^\\n\e  scrofuldwas  the  popular,  *^/'?/wf/ (supposed  to  be  derived  from  xdvo, 
I  heap  up)  used  by  Celsus,  Pliny,  and  other  Latin  writers,  was  the  classical  name  for 
the  di*ease.  The  vulgar  English  name,  the  kiiif/'s  evil,  is  derived  from  the  long-cherished 
belief  that  scrofulous  tumors  and  abscesses  could  be  cured  by  the  royal  touch.  Multi- 
tudes of  patients  were  submitted  to  this  frealment,  and,  as  the  old  hisiori:,us  assert,  with 
perfect  success,  from  the  lime  of  Edward  the  confessor  to  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  The 
"wriierof  the  article  "scrofula"  in  jJie  Euglish  Cijclopadid,  mentions  the  cm  ions  historical 
facts  that  "  the  old  Jacobites  considered  that  tins  power  did  not  descend  to  Maiy,  Will- 
iam, or  Anne,  as  thej'  did  not  possess  a  fidl  hereditary  title,  or,  in  other  words,  did  not* 
reign  by  divine  right.  The  kings  of  the  hou.se  of  Brunswick  have,  we  believe,  never  put 
this  power  to  the  proof;  and  the  office  for  the  ceremony,  which  appenrs  in  our  liturgy  as 
late  as  1719,  has  been  silently  omitted.  The  exiled  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were 
supposed  to  have  inherited  this  virtue.  Carte,  in  the  well-known  note  to  the  lirst  vol- 
ume of  his  History  of  England,  mentions  the  case  of  one  Christophei'  Lowel,  wJio,  in 
1716,  went  to  Avignon,  where  the  court  was  then  held,  and  received  a  tcmpoiary  cure-.^ 
and  when  prince  Charles  Edward  was  at  Holyroodliouse  in  Oct.,  1745,  he,  all  hough  only 
claiming  to  be  prince  of  "Wales  and  regi  nt,  touched  a  female  child  for  the  king's  evil, 
who  in  21  days  is  said  to  have  been  perfect!}'  cured."  The  practice  was  introduced  by 
Henry  YII.  of  presenting  the  patient  with  a  small  coin  (gold  or  silver).  The  French 
kings  also  touched  for  the  "evil,"  the  practice  being  traced  back  lo  Clovis,  4bl 
a.dT  On  Easter  Sunday,  1686,  Louis  XIY.  is  said  to  have  touched  1600  persons  using 
the  words:  Le  rov  te  louche  ;  Dieu  te  gucrtsse  (the  king  touches  thee;  may  God  cure  hee). 
See  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  i.  82.  The  literature  of  this  curious  subject  is  somewhat 
extensive.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  inqiury  further  is  referred  to  1'ooker's 
Charisma,  sire  Don um  Sanctionis,  etc.,  1007;  Browne's  Charisma  Bad'icon,  or  the  Royal 
Gift  of  Healing  Strumces,  etc..  1G84;  and  Beckett's  Free  and  Imjvirtial  Inquiry  into  the 
Antiquity  and  Efficacy  of  Touching  for  the  King's  Evil,  1722.  The  subject  is  also  ex- 
amined by  bishop  Douglas  in  his  Criterion,  or  Miracles  Exaviirted,  17.')4;  by  Cohiuhonn, 
in  his  Isis  Revelata,  1836  (who  attribute-^  the  cure  to  animal  magnetism);  and  by  Howitt 
in  his  History  of  the  Supernatural  in  all  Ages  and  Nations,  1863. 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  and  when  it  does  not  exhibit  any  of  its  manifesta- 
tions before  the  period  of  maturity  it  seldom  shows  itself  afterward. 

In  all  .systeiuatic  descriplions  of  this  di.scase,  two  varieties  of  the  scrofulous  habit  or 
diathesis  are  given,  viz.,  Ute  sanguine  or  serous,  and  the  phlegmatic  or  melancholic.  In 
the  sanguine,  thi've  is  a  general  want  of  mu.scular  development,  the  limbs  being  soft  and 
flabby;  the  skin  is  fair  and  thin;  the  featm-es  are  delicate,  the  rosy  hue  of  the  cheeks 
contrasting  stnmgly  with  the  surrounding  paleness;  the  eyes  are  gray  or  blue,  and  the 
eye-lashes  long  and  silken;  the  hair  fine  and  light-colored  or  reddish;  and  the  ( nds  of 
the  fingers  broad  and  expanded,  with  convex  nails  bent  over  them;  the  inlelkcl  is 
livelj'  and  precocious,  and  there  is  often  considerable  beauty.  In  the  phlegmatic  variety 
the  skin  is  pale  or  ruddy,  dark,  and  often  harsh;  the  general  appearance  dull  and  heavy; 
the  hair  dark  and  coarse;  and  the  mind  usually  slow  and  torpid. 

Children  in  whom  the  scrofulous  constitution  is  stiongly  mnrked  often  present  that 
Diirrow  and  projecting  form  of  the  chest  to  which  the  term  "pigeon-breasted  "  is  com- 
monly given;  moreover,  the  abdomen  is  enlarged,  the  limbs  wasted,  iind  the  circida- 
tion  languid,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  especially  liable  to  chilblains.  'I  he 
digestive  organs  are  so  commonly  affected — as  i,s  evidenced  by  irregidr.r  action  of  the 
bowels,  fetid  l)reath  and  evacuation-;,  furred  tongue,  capricious  appetite,  etc. — that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  "stmmous  dyspepsia  presents  a  more  characteristic 
feature  of  this  habit  of  body  than  any  physiognomical  portr:dt  that  has  l:een  drawn  of 
it."    In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  scrofulous  disposition  is  hereditaiy;   indeed. 
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there  is  no  disease  which  is  nearly  so  often  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  as  scrof- 
ula. There  is,  however,  seurecly  any  doubl  that  it  may  be  acciuired  under  the  action  of 
various  uni'aAorahie  exeilini^  c;uises,  wliieh  n'.ay  be  ranked  together  "as  causes  of 
debility."  Among  ihein  maybe  especially  noticed  (1)  Insiiflicicut  and  improper  food; 
("3)  Impure  air;  (3)  hisudicieut  exposure  lo  direct  sunlight;  (4)  Exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  and  to  sudileu  cliauges  of  temperature,  especially  if  the  clothing  be  insufficient; 
(5)  E.xeessivc  and  continued  fatigue,  whether  bodUy  or  mental;  and  (G)  Intense  and 
prolonged  anxiety  or  mental  depression. 

Wcsliall  tirsi"l;iy  down  the  general  principles  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  with  the 
view  of  iinjiroving  the  health  in  the  ease  of  a  person  presenting  either  merely  the  general 
indications  of  a  seiofidous  liabit  of  body,  or  some  of  its  local  manifestations,  and  we 
shall  then  conclude  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  those  particular  forms  of  tlie  dis- 
ease which  most  frequently  come  under  tiie  attention  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  sufficiently  abundant,  and  animal  food  should  be 
given  at  least  twice  daily.  Dishes  containing  eggs  and  nulk  may  usually  be  taken  with 
advantage.  If  the  patic-nt  is  not  very  young,  a  little  bitter  ale  taken  at  an  early  dinner 
will  often  promote  digestion;  if,  however,  it  causes  flushing  or  sleepiness,  it  must  be 
discontinued.  A  mother  with  scrofida  shoidd  always  provide  a  healthy  wet-nurse  for 
her  child,  as  suckling  in  suoli  a  case  is  injurious  both  to  parent  and  offspring.  Flannel 
should  always  (both  in  summer  and  winter)  be  worn  next  the  skin  during  lue  day,  and 
the  clothing'must  always  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  extremities  warm.  Constant  residence 
in  pure  and  dry  air  should  be  enforced  as  far  a:^  possible.  Unfortunately,  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  those  possessing  the  scrofulous  habit,  and  it  is 
often  very  difficult  for  the  physician  to  decide  as  to  the  ciioice  of  the  most  suitable  resi- 
dence. On  this  subject,  Mr.  Savory,  in  his  essay  on  "  Scrofula"  in  Holmes's  ^>sfc/ft  of 
Surgery,  vol.  i.,  ISiiO,  remarks  that""  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  a  warm  cli- 
mate is  the  best  adapted  to  all  cases  of  scrofula.  It  is  doubtless  so  in  the  great  majority 
in  which  the  disease  [in  the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption]  is  far  advanced;  but  in 
many  cases  at  an  earlier  stage,  its  further  development  is  more  satisfactorily  arrested  and 
the  gen:'ral  health  improve.!  by  a  more  bracing  air.  Children  with  tuberculous  glands, 
but  whose  general  hcalih  appears  other\vi.se  tolerably  good,  would  perhaps  profit  less  by 
transportation  to  Madeira  or  Egypt  than  by  residence  in  the  s.w.  coast  of  England, 
where  the  atmospheric  changes  are  less  frequent  and  sudden  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  winter  is  comparatively  mild.  Delicacy  of  constitulioa  is  so-uetimss 
increased,  and  mischief  encouraged,  by  dread  of  exposure."  Free  exercise  of  the  mus- 
cles and  lungs  in  the  open  air  should  l)e  insisted  on  in  fine  weather,  an  I  if  this  cannot 
be  taken,  the  best  substitute  is  friction  over  the  surface  of  the  body  with  the  fl  'sh-brush. 
Patients  who  can  bear  cold  sea-bathing  during  the  summer  and  autuma  m.~-nihs  will  de- 
rive great  advantage  froai  it;  but  if  a  short  imaiersion  is  not  rapidly  followed  bv  a  genial 
glow  after  drying  the  skin,  such  bathing  is  injurious,  in  which  case  warm  salt-biths  will 
be  fou  id  useful.  Too  much  stress  cau:uit  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren the  nund  should  be  cheerfully  occupied,  but  not  overtasked.  The  medicines  most 
esteeniei  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  are  iodine  and  its  compounds,  the  .salts  of  iron, 
bark,  sarsaparilla,  the  alkalies  and  mineral  acids,  and,  above  all,  cod-liver  oil.  As  the 
choice  of  the  individual  remedy  must  hi  left  to  the  physician,  we  will  merely  remark 
that  iodine  and  iron  may  often  be  advantageously  prescribed  together  cither  in  the  form 
of  the  syrup  of  the  iodi  le  of  iron,  or  of  a  well-known  French  preparation  known  as 
Blancard's  iodide  of  iron  pills;  and  that  to  derive  full  benefit  from  cod-liver  oil,  it  must 
be  taken  for  a  long  time.  As  Mr.  Savory  remarks,  the  oil  should  be  regarded  as  an  arti- 
cle of  diet  rather  than  a  medicine.  A  tablespoonful  may  be  consi<lcred  Jis  a  full  dose  for 
an  adult;  but  this  quantity  should  be  gradually  arrivctl  at,  the  dose  comincnr-ing  with  a 
teaspoonfui.  It  is  most  easily  taken  when  floating  on  a  mixture  of  oransze  wine,  or 
some  other  pleasant  bitter  fluid,  with  water  The  lightest  and  clearest  oil  is  probably 
the  best,  and  in  cold  weather  it  should  be  slightly  warmed  before  it  is  taken,  for  it  is 
thus  rendered  more  liqiiid  and  more  easily  swallowed.  If  what  are  commonly  known 
as  "  bilious  symptoms"  supervene,  the  use  of  the  nil  should  be  suspended  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  a  few  gentle  aperients  should  be  prescribed. 

Excluding  pulmonary  consunqition.  in  which  the  leading  pathological  feature  i.s  the 
deposit  of  scrofulous  matter  or  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  one  of  the  forms  of  scrofula  which 
most  frccpicntly  presents  itself  is  in  the  li/inphatic  glands,  especially  of  the  neck.  The 
gland  or  gl  inds  may  first  become  enlarged,  either  from  an  attack  of  acute  inflanunation, 
or  from  an  indolent  and  painless  deposit  of  tul)ercle.  They  may  remain  in  this  state 
either  stationary  or  slowly  enlarging  for  years,  till  from  .«ome  accidental  local  irrilalion, 
or  from  .some  constilulional  disturbance,  they  inflame  and  suppurate.  After  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter,  the  ulcerated  skin  usually  heals  with  an  ugly  puckered  cicatrix, 
which  generally  remains  as  a  disfiguring  mark  through  life.  The  local  treatment  con- 
sists in  attempting  to  disper.se  the  tumor,  if  it  is  hard  and  jiainless.  by  painting  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  by  the  application  of  iodine  ointment.  If  it  is  soft,  and  likely  to 
suppurate,  the  jjrocess  may  be  facilitated  by  the  application  of  warm  water  dressing  or 
emollient  poultices.  \Vlien  there  is  undoubted  fluctuation,  indicating  the  presence  of 
pus  or  matter,  it  is  usually  regarded  as  the  best  practice  to  open  the  abscess  with  a  nar- 
row-bladed  bistoury ;  but  some  surgeons  still  prefer  allowing  the  matter  to  make  its  own 
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•w^ay  to  the  surface.  The  necessary  internal  treatment  is  that  which  has  been  already 
described.  The  skin,  especially  behind  the  ears,  about  tlie  mouth,  nostrils,  and  eyelids, 
and  on  the  scalp,  is  liable  to  pustular  dib-eases  of  a  scrofulous  origin.  Tlie  free  use 
of  soap  and  water,  followed  by  the  application  of  black  wash  or  zinc  ointment,  and 
proper  constitutional  treatment,  will  generally  effect  a  cure,  except  in  the  horrible  form 
of  .scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  .skin  of  the  face  known  as  lupus  (q.v.).  Among  other 
well-known  and  very  serious  scrofulous  affections  must  be  mentioned  acute  Jn/dvoceph- 
alus  and  mesenteric  disease,  to  wliich  special  articles  are  devoted.  There  is  a  peculiar  and 
very  inti-actable  form  of  ulceration  known  as  the  scrofulous  ulcer,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  article  on  Ulcers.  The  physical,  chemical,  and  microscopical  characters  of  the 
peculiar  morbid  deposit,  to  which  reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  this  article, 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Tubercle  and  Tuberculosis. 

Scrofulous  or  tuberculous  diseases  are  common  among  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  In 
early  life  the  tubercle  is  laid  down  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  occasionally  about  the 
joints.  Along  tlie  exposed  eastern  coasts  of  Britain,  scrofulous  .swellings  are  also  met 
with  about  the  head  and  neck;  in  some  of  the  great  grazing  districts,  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels  is  affected,  constituting  dysentery;  but,  as  in  man,  the  lungs  are  the 
most  common  site  of  tubercle,  which  here  gi\es  rise  to  pulmonary  consumption.  Scrof- 
ula in  all  its  forms  is  hereditary,  hence  animals  with  any  such  taint  should  be  rejected 
as  breeding  stock.  It  is  induced  and  fostered  by  "breeding  in  and  in."  It  may  be  de- 
veloped, and  is  always  aggravated,  by  debilitating  influences,  such  as  bad  food,  or  expo- 
sure to  wet  or  cold.  Prevention  is  indured  by  breeding  only  from  healthy  vigorous 
parents,  and  allowing  the  stock  at  all  times  adequate  food  and  shelter. 

SCBOLL,  an  ornament  of  very  common  use  in  all  styles  of  architecture.  It  con.sist3 
of  a  baud  arranged  in  convolutions,  like  the  end  of  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  up.  The 
Greeks  used  it  in  their  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles  (q.v.);  the  Romans  in  their  composite; 
and  in  mediaeval  architecture,  and  all  styles  which  closely  copy  nature,  it  is  of  constant 
occurrence  as  in  nature  itself. 

SCROPHULARIA  CE.S:,  or  Scrophulari'ne.«,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  herbaceous  and  half-.shrubby  plants.  The  calyx  is  inferior,  per- 
sistent, divided  into  five  (sometimes  four)  imequal  divisions.  The  corolla  is  monopeta- 
lous,  more  or  less  irregular,  often  two-lipped,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  form;  in  the 
bud  it  has  five  (sometimes  four)  .segments.  The  stamens  are  usually  four,  two  long'and 
two  short,  sometimes  two,  rarely  five.  The  ovary  is  two-celled,  with  many  ovules;  th  s 
style  simple,  the  stigma  generally  two-lobed.  The  lobes  of  the  stigma  sometitnes  display 
much  irritabilitJ^  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  or  rarely  a  berry. — This  order  is  a  very  large 
one,  containing  almost  2,000  known  species,  which  are  distributed  over  the  wholeVorld, 
both  in  cold  and  warm  climates.  Acridity  and  bitterness  are  prevalent  characteristics, 
and  many  species  are  poisonous.  Some  are  root  parasites.  Some  are  admired  and  c\il- 
tivated  for  their  flowers;  some  are  used  medicinally.  Digitalis  or  foxglove,  calceolaria, 
mimulus,  mullein,  antirrhinum  or  snapdragon,  fjraiioln,  scrophularia  or  figwort,  reronica 
\>x  speedwell,  and  etip/irasia  or  eyebright,  are  familiar  examples.  Very  different  from 
these  humble  herbaceous  plants  is  paulowma  imperiahs,  a  Japanese  tree,  30  to  40  ft.  high, 
with  trunk  2  or  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  flowers  in  panicles,  about  as  large  as  those  of  the 
common  foxglove. 

SCRUPLE  (Lat.  scripulum,  scriplum,  or  scrupulum)  was  the  lowest  denomination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans,  and  with  them  denoted  the  24th  part  of  an  ounce  {uncia),  or 
the  288th  of  a  pound  (libra).  As  a  measure  of  surface  it  was  also  the  24th  part  of  the 
uncia.  and  the  288lh  of  an  acre  (jugerum);  seeming,  in  fact,  to  be  the  24lh  of  the  12tU 
part  of  any  unit.  In  later  Roman  times  it  became  the  name  of  the  60th  part  of  an  hour, 
and  corresponded  to  our  "  minute."  The  "  minute  "  being  the  scrupulum,  the  60th  part 
of  a  minute  was  called  a  scrupulum  secundum  (whence  the  derivation  of  our  word 
"  second  ").  the  60th  part  of  this  ascrupulum  tertium,  and  so  im.  Lexicographers  define 
"scrupulum"  to  be  a  small  pebble,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  find  its  way  between  the 
sandal  and  the  foot,  whence  the  use  of  the  term  to  signify  a  small  difficulty  or  objection. 
— The  term  at  the  present  time  is  a  denomination  in  that  modification  of  Troy  weight 
which  is  used  by  apothecaries;  it  contains  20  Troj^  grains,  is  the  third  part  of  a  drachm, 
the  24th  of  an  ounce,  and  the  288th  of  a  Troy  pound. 

SCUDDER,  Horace  Elisha,  b.  Boston,  1838;  graduate  of  Wdliams  college,  1853; 
resident  of  New  York  city,  1875;  at  present  residing  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  a  number  of  quarterlies  and  reviews,  and  edited  the  Rirerside  Magazine,  for 
young  people.  He  is  author  of  Little  People  and  their  Friends,  1862-63;  Dream  Children; 
and  Life  and  Letters  of  David  Coit  Scudder.  Of  recent  works  there  are  The  Dwellers  in 
Jf^ive- Sisters'  Court;  and  of  juvenile  books.  Doings  of  the  Bodley  Faviily  in  Toi'^n  and 
6W/i?rv,  with  77  illustrations,  and  the  Bodley  series.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  as  a 
writer  for  the  young. 

SCUDDER,  John,  1793-1855;  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  gave  up  a  medical 
practice  in  New  York,  and  the  position  of  house  surgeon  of  the  city  hospital,  to  go  as  a 
missionary  physician  to  India.  He  reached  his  field  of  labor  in  Ceylon  early  in  1820. 
He  was  zealous  in  proclaiming  the  gospel, to  the  heathen,  and  was  ordamed  to  the  min- 
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istry  I))'  liis  brethren  of  the  mission  soon  after  his  arrival.  In  1839  he  was  removed  to 
Mailnis  as  assotiali'  of  Mr.  Wiiish)\v.  In  1842  he-  visited  the  United  Slates  and  labored 
zealously  in  iIk;  clnirelies  to  awaken  iniere.vl  in  llie  heathen,  especially  imiong  llio 
young.  He  returned  lo  Madias,  and  when  on  his  way  to  America  lor  Ilie  second  time 
on  aceount  of  ill  health  he  died  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  eight  sous  ilevoted 
themselves  to  the  niissionary  work  in  Areot.  This  family  belonged  lo  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  church,  which  formerly  conducted  its  foreign  missions  iu  couuccliou  witli  the 
American  board  (L'ongiegational). 

SCUDERY,  Mauelkinp:  dp:,  a  once  notable  French  novelist,  was  boVn  nt  Havre  in 
1GU7.  J.cii  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six,  she,  along  with  a  brother  named  Georges,  was 
carefully  cducatrd  by  one  of  her  luu  les.  Whiic  still  j'oung,  she  left  Mornunui}'  for 
Paris,  was  adniilted  to  Ihe  liotei  Har.,bouillct  (-ee  I'iAMBOUilllt),  and  soon  l;ecanie  one 
of  the  oracles  of  the  brilliant  society  that  assembkd  there.  It  was  in  this  famous  but 
showy  circle  that  JMUe.  Scudery  gathered  that  inimense  fund  of  watery  senti- 
meutalism,  platonic  gallantries,  "poli^lled"  con  veri^ation,- dull  ceremonial  inciiU  nts, 
aflectations  of  moral  purism,  etc.,  which  make  up  the  tedious  contents  of  her  romances 
— loiiiiiiitide  huge  htiUiiie  (long-winded  nniiiucts),  as  they  have  been  felicitously  nick- 
named. Their  popularity  for  a  brief  period  was  painfully  wide.  Everybody  wUh  the 
slightest  prelinsioMs  lo  "taste,"  except  the  Port-royalists,  Bossuet,  and  a  fewcrilics  of 
the  stric(er  sort,  i)rofessed  a  liouiidless  admiration  for  ihem.  The  bishops  in  general — 
as  Camut.,  ^la^caron,  Huel,  Godeau,  Flccliier,  Mas.-illon — were  in  raptures,  and  studied 
the  stalely  trash  with  an  ardor  that  considerably  diminishes  our  respect  for  their  under- 
standing. When  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  had  broken  up  the  gatherings  at  the  hotel 
liambouillet.  Mile.  Scudery  organized  a  lilerarj'  circle  of  her  own,  which  met 
every  l?aturday  at  her  hou^-e  iu  the  Rue  de  Bcauce.  These  "Saturdays"  began  very 
v.ell;  but  gradually  they  degenerated  and  became  ridiculous — pedantic  and  blue-stock- 
ingi^h  they  had  been  "from  tlie  very  tirs-t.  Kolhing  further  in  Mile  Scudeiy's  life 
caUs  for  Lolice.  bhe  died  at  Paris,  June  2,  1701,  at  the  advanced  age  of  94,  hon- 
ored and  rc.-pecled  to  the  hist;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  she  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  legaul  in  which  she  was  held,  being  herself  a  perfect  pattern  of  those 
Avaleiy  virtues  and  superfine  excellences  of  demeanor  that  she  loved  to  depict.  Her 
principal  works  (never  again  to  be  read  in  this  world)  are:  Ibraliim,  on  l' H  last  re  B  a  sua 
(Par.  4  vols.  1641);  Arfamdve,  ov  le  Giand  Cyrus  (Par.  10  vols.  1649-53);  Cielie.  Iliatoire 
I'.oinaiiie  (Par.  10  aoIs.  1656);  AlmahUle,  ou  rE.-dure  Heine  (Par.  8  vols.  1660);  Les 
Feviv.es  Illiidreti,  on  ks  HnruhCjues  lleroiqiiei<*{Vi\v.  166C);  10  vols,  of  Ci>i:rermlioiiti  Non- 
teHes,  ConreimUoiis  MoraleK,  and  Entrcticns  de  Morale  (1680-93);  besides  Lettres,  and 
loedcs  legeres,  etc. — See  Victor  Cousin's  La  Socitete  Francais  au  JJixseptieme  8iecle. 

ZCZHO  (Ttal.  shield),  an  Italian  silver  coin,  corresponding  to  the  Spanish  ■)na»tre  (q.v.) 
the  American  debar  (q.v.),  and  the  English  crown  (q.v.).  It  was  so  called  from  its 
bearino;  the  heraldic  shield  of  the  prince  by  whose  authority  it  was  struck,  and  differed 
in  value  in  the  different  states  of  Italy.  In  Rome,  where  it  is  called  the  >■<•;/(/<;  Romano 
or  ccydo  ruioro.  it  is  equal  to  4s.  3d.  sterling;  and  is  subdivided  into  10  jyioli  or  100 
laj'iccM.  The  Venetian  scudo,  or  Kcudo  delltt  cioce,  was  of  higher  value  than  the  Roman 
one;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  scndi  of  Bologna,  Genoa,  and  Modena  are  inferior 
to  it  in  value.  Scudi  are  now  gradually  disappearing  from  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  before  the  new  decimal  coinage,  but  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
piece  of  5  lire,  equivalent  to  a  5  franc  piece'in  the  Fiench  cciinage.  Scudi  of  gold  were 
also   struck  iu   Rome,  the   scudo  d'oro  being  equivalent  to  10  scudi  di  argento.     See 

Pl.\STI<E. 

SCTJLL— SCTJLLING.  A  scull  differs  from  an  car  m  size  only.  It  is  shorter,  and  less 
heavy.  A  man  can  only  manage  one  oar;  but  he  can  pull  with  a  pair  of  sculls,  the  ends 
of  which  lap  over  verv  litlie,  or  else  do  not  meet,  wilhin  the  boat. 

Smiling  has  two  senses,  a  river  sense  and  a  sea  sense.  In  its  fresh-water  acceptation. 
Bcullinir  is  the  act  of  propelling  a  boat  by  means  of  sculls  in  pairs.  Among  sea-faring 
men,  however,  to  scull  is  lo  drive  a  boat  onward  with  one  oar,  worked  like  a  screw  over 
the  stern. 

SCULPIN.     Sec  Bdi.lhe.4D. 

SCULP  TURE,  the  process  of  graving  or  cutting  hard  materials;  from  the  Lat.  scnlyto, 
in  Gr.  yhijihu.  Its  common  application  is  to  artistic  carving  or  cutting.  Sculpture  is 
the  art  of  expressing  ideas  or  images  in  solid  materials.  In  this  sen.se  processes  which 
do  not,  strictly  speaking,  involve  the  cutting  of  hard  substances  are  included  in  the 
term.  Sculpture,  as  an  art.  includes  the  moldmg  of  soft  materials  as  well.  Clay,  and 
even  wax,  have  been  in  all  ages  of  the  art  employed,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
Bketches  or  models  for  reproduction  in  marble  or  metal,  sometimes  as  the  material  of 
the  finished  work.  The  art  of  .sculpture  is  as  old  as  any  that  has  been  handed  down  to 
us.  The  Scriptures  allude  to  the  working  of  brass  and  other  metals  in  the  beginning  of 
human  society,  and  we  read  of  the  images  of  Laban  carried  off  by  his  daughter.  The 
great  nations  of  antiquity  all  practiced  it,  though  only  Nineveh  and  Egypt  have  left  us 
anythimr  like  a  fair  representation  of  the  state  ()f  the  art  in  those  early  times.  From  the 
nature  of  this  art  its  productions  have  proved  more  durable  than  those  of  painting,  and 
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have  come  down  to  usjn  more  numerous  instances  even  than  works  of  architecture. 
Wliilc  llio  laiter  have  been  (.lestroyed,  and  ihoir  materials  used  up,  works  of  sculpture, 
being  smaller,  have  remained  buried,  and  from  time  to  lime  have  been  reproduced  for 
the  iustriiction  aud  enjoyment  of  modern  nations. 

As  an  art,  or  means  of  recording  facts  aud  representing  ideas,  sculpture  has  many 
disadvantages  as  conipireil  with  painting,  neither  color  nor  picturesque  backgrounds 
being  prop^'riy  admissible  in  sculpture.  To  this  rule,  however,  we  shall  tiud  exceptions 
in  the  works  of  Ghib  rti  in  the  loth  centuiy. 

Sculptures  are  distinguished  by  different  terms,  accordinsr  to  the  nature  and  com- 
pleteness of  tiie  work.  Groups  or  figures  completely  represented  are  .siiid  to  be  "  iu  the 
round."  Those  only  partially  detached  from  the  mass  or  background  are  said  to  be 
"in  relief."  This,  again,  is 'called  '"high"  or  "low  relief,"  according  as  the  figure 
stands  fully  or  slightly  above  the  mass  behind  it.  Tue  ancient  Egyptians  employed 
another  kind  of  relief,  their  ligures  being  sunk  below  the  surface,  and  only  the  prom- 
inent portions  reinaiug  level  with  it.  In  this  case  the  background  or  unoccupied  space 
is  not  cut  away,  but  tUe  figures  are  worked  downward  into  it.  Another  process  is 
called  "  intaitlio,"  the  whole  figure  being  regularly  designed  and  molded,  but  "cut 
into"  the  mat"erial  and  inverted.  This  is  usually  apidied  to  the  making  of  gems  and 
seals.  Another  sculptural  process  is  that  used  in  tlie  treatment  of  metals.  As  metals 
are  both  harder  tlian  stone  and  more  valuable,  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  or  grave  works 
out  of  masses  of  metal  as  is  done  in  stone  or  gems.  Tlie  metal  is  fused  by  heat,  and 
the  form  is  given  it  while  in  that  stale.  This  is  done  by  first  forming  or  molding 
the  design  ia  clay  or  otlier  soft  material.  Round  the  moilel  thus  formed  a  mold  is 
formed  of  sand,  which  is  prepared  and  pressed  round  it  in  a  wet  state  till  it  takes  the 
complete  form  of  the  mold,  which  is  then  remcjved,  and  the  liquefied  metal  poured 
in.  It  takes  the  exact  shipa  of  the  model  by  this  means.  These  are  said  to  be  "cast," 
because  of  the  casting  of  the  liquid  metal" into  the  mold.  Other  processes,  however, 
have  in  the  finer  works  to  be  applied.  The  metal  retains  the  rough  sur'"ace  of  the 
sand  in  which  it  has  chille.l.  It  is  therefore  w-orked  over  with  a  graving  tool  to  give 
it  a  final  surface,  and  expre3=5  every  delicacy  of  form  intend-jd  by  the  artist.  lu^soms 
csxses  this  "  eaijcraving"  is  in  the  form  of  ornamsntal  design,  such  as  dress,  etc.  Some- 
times the  whole  desiirn  is  engraved  without  any  previous  c.isting.  In  this  case  the 
metal  has  had  its  form  given  by  "  hammering"  or  ""  b-ating. "  The  metal,  hot  in  the  case 
of  iron  or  bronze,  or  cold  in  the  case  of  silver  and  gold,  softer  metals,  is  beaten  on  ths 
anvil  into  Its  form.  A  coarser  and  deeper  method  of  engraving  is  called  "chasing." 
where  deeper  sinkings  aud  bolder  prominence  are  given  to  the  different  parts  of  th3 
design. 

Of  molding  we  have  already  spoken.  "We  may  now  remark  on  the  materials  in  use 
for  these  various  purposes.  In  sculpturing,  or  cutting  designs  or  figures,  \vc  generally 
find  marbles  have  been  employed,  the  most  famous  having  bjen  thi  "  Parian,"  from 
the  isle  of  Pares,  and  the  Fentelic,  from  the  mountain  of  th  it  name  in  Attica.  Besides 
these,  the  ancients  used  numerous  marbles — wuite.  and  latterly  colored;  the  late  classi- 
cal sculptors  sometimes  employing  both  white  and  black,  or  colored,  in  lumps  on  the 
same  work,  the  colored  marble  being  used  for  the  dress  or  hair  as  it  might  be.  The 
Egyptians,  besides  the  use  of  these  materials  and  various  kind-;  of  fine  and  coarse- 
grained stone,  employed  porphyry,  purple  aud  black,  an  exceedingly  hard  and  diflicult 
material  to  handle.  The  modern  sculptors  have  used  the  white  marble  of  Carrara  in 
Italy,  an  excellent  material,  but  liable  to  veins  and  discolorations,  wdiich  are  unfavora- 
ble to  the  art.  "  Terra  cotta,"  or  burnt  clay,  was  extensively  in  use  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times;  the  clay  being  molded  to  the  utmost  delicacy  while  soft  and  then  baked 
to  a  red  color.  Singularly  fine  reliefs  remain  to  us  from  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks,  as 
well  as  from  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  British  museum.  It  has  also 
been  e.vtensively  used  in  m:)dern  times.  The  Egyptians  modeled  little  figures  in  porce- 
lain clay,  and  colored  and  enameled  them  after  the  fashion  of  porcelain,  and  vast  num- 
bers of  such  are  in  most  of  our  museums.  The  word  "toreutic,"  from  the  Greek 
Avord  toreuo,  to  pierce  or  bore,  is  usually  applied  to  sculpture  in  metal.  For  this  the 
metal  most  appropriate  and  most  generally  used  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  is 
"bronze,'' a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin.  It  is  also  known  as  "brass."  Other  metals, 
in  small  quantities,  were  also  introduced,  and  various  kinds  of  bronze  have  resulted 
from  this  variety,  as  well  as  from  the  proportions  of  the  two  principal  metals,  the 
merthod  of  fusion,  etc.  Egina,  Delos,  and  Corinth  made  different  kinds  of  bronze, 
each  of  excellent  quality.  Besides  this  favorite  metal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  even 
lead,  and  mi.xtures  of  le.id  and  tin,  "pewter,"  have  been  used  for  artistic  scul]itrire. 
In  the  celebrated  period  of  Greek  sculpture,  gold  and  ivory  were  used  together.  These 
statues,  two  of  which  were  made  by  Phidias,  were  called  "chryselephantine,''  that  is, 
of  gold  and  ivory. 

The  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding  in  sculpture  have  been  very  various;  whether 
the  more  celebrated  .sculptors  of  ancient  times  cut  out  their  designs  at  once  Avitliout 
the  previous  rehearsal  of  a  model,  we  do  not  know.  It  is,  howwver,  very  probable. 
The  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  their  tombs,  lined  out,  and  cor- 
rected afterward  by  a  master's  hand  previous  to  execution.  jVIichael  Angelo,  the  most 
powerful  of  modern  sculptors,  is  known  to  have  worked  many  of  his  statues,  without 
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the  use  of  .any  model,  out  of  tlic  blocks.  Florejice  and  the  Louvre  (Paris),  con taio' 
miirbic  sketches  or  uiitiuislKd  ligurcs  thus  roughed  out.  The  lengtl;  and  .size  of  the/ 
chiselinarks  show  how  huliUy  this  great  master  went  to  work  to  within  one-eighth  of  au 
ini'h  of  his  final  surface.  As,  liowi-ver,  there  can  be  no  pulling  on  of  any  of  Ilie  sub- 
.stance  of  stone  once  reduced  by  inadvertence,  the  artist  conunoniy  makes  his  sketch  or 
design,  in  small,  in  day.  This  is  subsequently  enlarged  and  then  studied  from  "the 
life;"  tiial,  is,  men,  liorses,  draperies,  etc.,  the  most  suilable  to  the  artist's  present  pur- 
pose are  selected,  and  with  tiiese  before  him  he  corrects  his  design  and  perfects  it  while 
the  material  is  soft.  A  mold  is  then  taken,  as  in  the  (;ase  already  described,  and  with 
a  plaster  instead  of  a  metal  cast  before  him,  tlu;  artist  proceeds  to  work  on  his  marble. 
The  cast  bt-ing  placed  on  one  block  and  the  maible  on  one  i)recisely  similar,  workmen 
proceed  to  i)lace  a  needle  on  a  measuring-rod,  the  rod  resting  against  the  block  till  it 
touches  a  point  of  the  cast.  The  needle  is  then  applied  to  the  block  on  which  the  mar- 
ble stands,  and  this  is  bored  into  till  the  needle  touches  it  as  it  did  the  cast.  In  this 
way  the  distances  of  the  various  surfaces  of  the  future  figure  from  tiie  outside  of  the 
mishaped  marble  are  ascertained,  and  the  workmen  rough  out  the  figure  down  to  those 
measurements.  The  sculptor  then  gives  the  linal  and  delicale  touches  that  finish  it  him- 
self. Finally,  it  is  brought  smooth  with  pumice-stone  or  sand.  JVIichael  Angelo  and 
some  of  the  ancients  actually  polished  their  statues.  This,  however,  is  generally 
objected  to,  as  the  sliarp  i)oints  of  reflected  light  injtue  the  general  effect  of  the  form. 

We  must  notice  one  other  question  relative  to  sculpture  before  jiroceeding  to  a  short 
review  of  the  art  historically,  that  is  color.  The  ancients — that  is,  Egyptians,  Niue- 
vites,  and  others — did  color  their  statues,  intending,  probably,  to  do  so  up  to  "life" — 
that  is,  to  a  direct  imitation.  The  Greeks,  too,  employed  color  on  their  statues,  cer- 
tainly on  their  architecture.  To  what  extent  they  colored  their  .statues,  is  not  very  easy 
to  determine.  Partly,  indeed,  time  has  so  altered,  and  partly  so  obliterated  the  color- 
ing material,  that  we  can  only  form  an  approximate  judgment.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  coloring  was  conventional,  that  is,  that  color  was  used  to  add  to  the  splendor  and 
distant  effect  of  the  work,  rather  than  to  attempt  any  positive  imitation  of  real  life.  A 
head  in  the  Elgin  room  of  the  British  museum  has  beeu  colortd.  the  hair  full  red.  The 
eyes  are  completely  cut  out,  .so  as  to  show  dark  and  shadowy  hollows,  even  with  the 
face  colored.  Gilding,  too,  was  used  for  the  hair.  Color  was  extensively  used  in  the 
middle  ages.  Many,  if  not  most,  interior  sculptures  were  colored  daring  that  period. 
Quite  in  our  own  days  Mr.  Gibson  has  colored  female  statues.  It  is  open  to  doubt 
Avliether  they  can  be  called  successful  as  far  as  the  color  goes.  Other  means,  however, 
were  used  to  give  color  in  late  classic  times,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Vatican,  where  a  bust 
retains  both  enameled  eyes  and  black  eyelashes  inserted  info  the  marble.  To  the  mix- 
ture of  marbles  to  obtain  the  cfTect  of  color  we  have  already  alluded. 

Speaking  of  sculpture  generally,  Ave  may  say  that  a  great  deal  has  come  down  to  us. 
Of  the  best  work  known,  that  of  Phidias,  our  readers  will  see  notices  under  the  head  of  the 
Ei^GiN  3I.\RP.LES.  The  majority  of  portable  works  are  statues.  Of  these,  some  calcula* 
tions  reckon  as  many  as  60,000  of  one  kind  and  another. 

Fragments  of  these  have  various  terms  applied  to  them.  "  Busts"  are  heads,  or  heads 
and  chests;  a  "  torso"  is  a  figure  without  head  or  limbs.  These  are  perhaps  fragments. 
Horace,  however,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  a  recognized  form  of  such  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  words  "  mcdiam  minervam."  Statues  are  called  "  terminal  "  when  they  con- 
sist of  a  head  only  made  out,  the  body  being  represented  by  a  square  post.  These  were 
set  up  as  boundary  marks,  to  invoke  favorite  deities  for  the  owner's  prosperity,  and 
hence  the  name  "terminal." 

We  now  proceed  to  a  very  summary  survey  of  the  history  of  sculpture.  We  have 
said  that  ancient  nations,  both  of  profane  and  sacred  history,  were  well  used  to  sculp- 
ture. Of  these,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Ninevite  are  best  known.  The  Egyptian  sculpture 
goes  back  as  far  as  1700,  or  even,  in  the  case  of  the  jiyramids,  to  2,000  years  befora 
Christ  (Gardner  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egifptians).  Both  sculptured  the  human  ff>rm,  the 
Egyptians  with  most  knowledge  and  refinement;  both  were  restricted  by  religious  tra- 
ditions from  arriving  at  a  full  representation  of  the  human  form;  both  used  mixed  forms 
of  man-headed  bulls,  or  man-headed  and  ram-luaded  lions.  Usually  these  were  colossal. 
The  Egyptians,  besides  this,  covered  the  walls  of  their  sepulchres  and  temples  with  spir- 
ited and  ami)ly  detailed  historical  representations. 

The  next  great  nation  of  whose  productiors  we  can  judge  was  the  Etruscan.  They 
were  of  Greek  origin.  There  is  a  great  oriental  infiuence  or  character  in  their  work. 
It  is  also  to  .some  extent  conventional,  but  often  fidl  of  sublimity,  and  the  figure  quite 
correct  in  outline.  This  also  is  illustrated  by  their  pottery,  covered  with  figure  designs, 
of  which  great  abundance  has  beeu  excavated  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  All  these 
schools,  including  the  Etruscan,  are  stilT  and  dry  in  execution — that  is,  wanting  in  the 
ease,  fullness,  and  movement  of  the  human  form.  They  arc  called  "archaic,"  mean- 
ing by  that  term  unformed  and  undeveloped,  belonging  to  an  age  uninstructed  in  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Beginning  with  the  early  Egyptian  times,  this  first  period,  called  archaic,  may  be 
concluded  with  those  of  the  Etruscans,  and  brings  us  down  to  about  GOO  u.c.  From  this 
time  a  rapid  growth  in  the  art  took  place;  schools  were  formeil  in  the  great  cities  of 
Greece,  Sicyon,  Egina,  and  Corinth;  and  we  read  of  Gallon,  Onatas,  Glaucias,  and  other 
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nnriTCS,  culminating  in  Ageladas  of  Argos.  These  men  sculptured  ou  a  colossal  scale, 
aud  we  iiave  already  iilluded  to  the  bronze  for  which  the  Greeic  cities  had  long  been 
famous.  These  schools  produced  tlie  famous  works  known  as  the  Eiiina  iiiarbhjs,  found 
in  1812,  as  well  as  those  of  Selinus,  in  [^icil}'.  Casts  of  the  former  may  be  seen  in  tlic 
British  nmseum.     The  originals  are  at  ]\luLiich. 

Tlic  great  period  of  sculpture  began  about  484,  when  Phidias  was  born.  Agehidas 
was  his  master,  as  also  of  Polycletus  and  Myron,  of  wliose  works  copies  are  now  in 
the  Vatican  and  elsewhere,  made  by  Greek  artists  in  the  times  of  tlie  Koman  empire. 

Of  tlie  griat'work  of  Pliidias  we  will  not  here  treat,  as  it  is  described  elsewhere. 
Pericles  did  tnucli  to  encourage  llie  arts  both  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

For  a  century  and  a  halt,  or  for  two,  sculpture  continued  very  slowly  to  decline. 
Tills  great  school  ended  in  Praxiteles,  a  sculptor  of  consummate  powers.  lie  carriexi 
the  representation  of  the  human  form  furtlier  tlian  Phidias  and  his  scliolars,  and  draper- 
ies in  his  hands  lost  their  severer  character,  and  clung  to  the  rounded  limbs,  wliicli  they 
no  longer  concealed.  His  work  may  be  seen  in  the  casts  of  tlie  Kike  Aptcros,  or  sculp- 
tures of  the  temple  of  unwinged  Victory,  in  the  British  and  other  museums.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  tlie  first  to  represent  the  female  form  quite  nude,  and  to  have  contributed 
by  such  sculptures  to  tlie  enervation  and  gradual  sensualizing  of  the  art. 

During  the  5th  and  4tli  centuries  u.c,  we  have  Agoracritos  of  Paros;  Alcamenes  of 
Athens;  IScopas,  tlie  author  of  the  famous  Niobe  group  now  at  Florence;  Lysippus  of 
Sicyon,  the  favorite  of  Alexander;  Chares,  the  author  of  the  famous  Colossus  of  Khodes; 
Agasias,  Mho  sculptured  the  "Fighting  Gladiator;"  Glycon  of  the  Farnese  Hercules; 
and  many  others. 

The  Roman  conquest  of  Corinth  under  Mummius  in  the  2d  c,  and  afterward  of 
Athens,  brouglit  this  o!d  art  to  an  end.  Thenceforth  Greek  artists  weie  found  ail  over 
tlie  Roman  empire,  and  tiie  famous  works  of  these  former  sculptors  were  reproduced 
by  them  for  their  new  masters.  Tlie  Roman  sculpture,  indeed,  is  included  in  this  phase 
of  Greek  art— the  last  remarkable  work  that  we  siiall  notice  of  classic  times  being  the 
famous  column  of  Trajan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  c.  a.d.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
tower  over  100  ft.  high,  of  while  marble,  entirely  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  Dacian  wars  of  Trajan.  We  here  see  the  expiring  effort  of  classic  art.  Skillful  and 
correct  as  the  design  is,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  graceless,  stiff,  and  without  beauty,  compared 
with  tlie  old  work. 

Constantine,  in  the  4tli  c.  of  our  era,  carried  off  to  Byzantium,  his  new  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, all  the  sculpture  he  could  remove. 

The  art  revived  in  Italy.  As  early  as  the  10th  c,  sculpture  exhibited  both  design 
and  grandeur,  tliough  wliolly  different  from  that  of  older  Jtimes.  Ab.'o]ute  freedom 
from  old  conventionalities,  vigor,  dignity,  and  child-like  freslincss  of  mind,  distinguishes 
modern  sculpture  down  to  the  15tli  century.  The  most  noted  names  we  will  mention 
here  are  those  of  Niccolo  of  Pisa,  in  the  13tli  c. ,  wlio  executed  the  bas-reliefs  at  Orvieto; 
after  him.  his  son  Giovanni.  Andrea  Pisano  made  one  of  the  bronze  gates  of  the  baptis- 
tery of  Florence.  Ghiberti,  the  author  of  tlie  more  famous  doors  of  the  same  baptistery, 
is  next  to  lie  named:  then  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi,  or  Donatello.  Some  of  his  works  are 
in  the  cliurcli  of  Or  san  Michele,  which  the  famous  Orcagna,  sculptor,  painter,  and 
architect,  had  built  and  decorated. 

We  begin  the  next  period  with  Verocchio,  in  the  15th  c,  and  the  more  famous 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  16th.  A  host  of  great  names  followed:  Cellini,  Torregiano  (who 
made  the  montmient  of  Henry  VH.  at  Westminster).  Delia  Porta,  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
and  Luca  della  Rolibia,  who  also  worked  in  enamelled  terra-cotta  on  a  large  scale. 
These  are  Italian  names.  We  ma}'  add  Jean  Goujon  and  Germain  Pilou  in  France.  In 
our  own  country,  splendid  mediicval  M'orks  are  to  be  seen  in  tlie  noble  sculptures  of 
Wells's  cathedral",  and  of  tliat  of  Lincoln,  coeval  witli  those  of  the  Pisani.  Cibber,  who 
sculptured  in  England,  was  a  Dane;  Tliorwaldsen,  a  native  of  Iceland;  Canova,  an 
Italian;  and  lastly,  Flaxman,  bring  us  down  to  our  own  days.  Of  the  latter,  the  finest 
work  is  perhaps  the  Wellington  sliield,  after  tlie  Homeric  description  of  that  of  Achilles. 
Sec  the  works  of  Winckelmann  and  Kugler,  and  Westmacott's  Handbook  of  IScuipture. 

SCTJLPTITRED  STONES.  In  Norway,  Denmark,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Wales,  Irel.nnd,  and 
Scotland,  a  class  of  monuments  is  to  be  found  decorated  with  rude  sculpture,  and 
belonging  to  the  early  periods  of  Christianity — sometimes,  indeed,  sliowing  the  symbols 
of  paganism  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Christianity.  By  far  the  most  remarkable 
stones  of  this  description  are  those  found  in  Scotland,  which,  witli  some  points  commons 
to  tliem  v;ith  the  rest,  possess  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  class  of  characters  or  sym- 
bols of  mj'sterious  origin,  whose  meaning  yet  remains  an  enigma  to  anticpiaries,  and 
which  j'ct  recur  whh  such  constancy^  in  different  combinations  tliat  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  their  form  to  be  the  work  of  chance.  Along  with  these  sj'mbols  the  figure  of 
the  cross  is  often  found  on  one  side.  Neither  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  nor  anywhere  else, 
are  the  symbols  in  question  to  be  met  witli.  These  monuments  all  occur  within  a  cir- 
cumscribed part  of  Scotland.  None  are  to  be  found  either  within  the  ancient  Dalriada, 
or  s.  of  the  Forth;  their  limit  seems  to  be  the  eastern  lowlands  from  Dunrol^in  to  Largo 
Law,  or  the  part  of  Scotland  inhabited  by  the  Pictish  race.  From  150  to  200  of  tlicra 
are  known  to  exist.  The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  specimens  are 
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in  Stralliraorc,  at  Glammis,  Meigle,  and  Aborlenino.  Among  the  various  tlieories  which 
h:ive  bt'c-n  formed  regarding  these  stones,  one  is,  that  Ihey  were  boundary  stones,  the 
cross  denoting  the  possession  of  Ihe  ehureh,  and  the  mysterious  tigures  having  reference 
to  tlie  hiy  lord;  but  those  antiijuaries  wlio  have  devoted  most  altenlion  to  the  subject, 
including  Mr.  John  Stuart,  Inive  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  they  are  sepulchral.  The 
practice  of  erecting  stones  to  ctunmemoratc  deceased  persons  of  note,  e.visted  in  Scot- 
land in  pagan  times,  and,  like  other  pagan  practices,  it  was  turned  to  (jhrlsliau  purposes 
by  the  earliest  preachers  of  Ciiristianity.  Most  of  these  monuments  are  of  unhewn 
Sr  stone,  and  more  or  le.ss  oblong  in  shape;  a  very  few  have  tiie  loriu  of  a  cross.  A 
j-  sculptured  cross  is  met  with  on  about  iiaif  of  them,  the  class  without  crosses  belonging 
■•  chielly  to  Aberdeenshire,  though  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  fouiul  in  the  coimtry  n.  of 
Spey.  Among  the  synd)ols  to  which  we  have  alluded,  one  of  the  most  frequent,  which 
has  b'-'en  Idvcued  to  the  letter  Z,  consists  of  a  diagonal  line,  from  whose  extremities  aro 
drawn  two  parallel  lines  termiimtiug  iu  .some  sort  of  ornament.  Tlds  Z  symbol  is  often 
traversed  with  what  has  been  called  the  xpectadc  ornament,  consisting  <;f  two  circles 
dec  )rated  within  with  foliated  lines,  and  united  by  two  reversed  curves,  or  occasionally 
intertwined  with  a  serpent.  Another  prevalent  .symbol  is  a  crescent,  sometimes  appear- 
ing by  itself,  more  frequently  with  two  lines  drawn  through  it,  diverging  diagonally 
from  a  point  below  its  center,  and  terminating  in  a  floral  or  other  ornament.  A  mirror 
and  comb,  a  horse-shoe  arch,  a  fish,  and  a  figure  like  a  fibula,  are  also  all  occtisionally 
met  with.  Similar  devices  lo  the  above  have  been  found  engraved  on  certain  silver 
ornaments  discovere.l  on  Norrie's  Law,  including  a  figure  occurring  on  the  Dunnichea 
stone,  which  had  been  taken  by  ingenious  theorists  for  the  high  cap  of  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  surmounted  by  a  lotus,  but  wliicli,  as  engraved  on  one  of  those  silver  relics, 
apppars  to  be  the  head  of  a  dog  or  some  other  animal. 

Tiie  earlier  of  the  Scottish  sculptured  stones,  such  as  the  Maiden  .stone  ia  Aberdeen- 
.shire,  and  the  older  of  the  stones  at  Aberlemno,  have  no  sculptures  except  of  the  class 
above  described;  the  later  combine  these  with  devices  of  a  more  intelligible  kind.  Ati 
elephant  is  not  unfroqiieut,  represented  in  such  a  fashion,  that  it  is  oi.)vious  that  the 
artist  could  never  have  seen  one;  and  fabulous  and  grotesque  figures  abound,  often 
drawn  with  considerable  spirit.  We  have  centaiu's,  lions,  leopards,  deer,  beasts  of 
chase,  men  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  men  devoured  by  animals,  processions  with 
men  and  o.xen,  and  priests  in  their  robes  with  books.  Many  of  these  figures  are  highly 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress  of  the  period.  On  a  stone 
near  Glammis  is  a  man  with  a  crocodile's  head.  On  the  cross  at  St.  Vigcane,  a  hybrid, 
half-bird  lialf-beast,  appears  in  the  midst  of  a  border  of  entwining  snakes  and  fantastic 
creatures.  A  stone  of  great  interest  at  Meigle  contains  a  representation  of  a  chariot. 
At  Farnell  is  a  group  of  figures  that  seems  to  be  meant  for  the  temptation.  In  but  two 
inslanees  have  inscriptions  been  known  to  accompany  these  sculptures;  in  the  one  case 
the  letters  are  so  worn  away  as  to  be  undecipherable;  in  the  other  instance,  at  St. 
Vige  \ns,  a  few  letters  can  be  traced  of  the  same  Celtic  character  which  has  been  fOuud 
on  the  earliest  Irish  monuments  and  the  oldest  tombs  at  lona. 

The  general  style  of  ornamentation  of  these  stones,  judging  by  a  comparison  with 
Anglo-Sa.xon  illuminated  MSS.,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  erected  in  the 
8th  or  9th  c,  a  period  when  Christianity  had  but  lately  supplanted  pagani.sm  among  the 
Scottish  Picls. 

A  stone  differing  in  character  from  those  described,  now  erected  near  the  house  of 
Newton  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  which  it  was  found,  has  been 
a  notable  puzzle  to  archa?ologists.  It  is  not  sculptured,  but  inscribed  in  a  character 
which  seems  unique.  Besides  the  principal  inscription,  there  is  another  running  along 
the  edge,  consisting  of  groups  of  short  lines,  and  apparently  in  the  Ogham  (q.v.) 
character. 

The  crosses  in  Ireland  are  the  likest  to  these  Scottish  monuments.  They  are  chiefly 
fotmd  near  churches  and  graveyards,  and  are  generally  cruciform,  with  a  halo  or  circle 
binding  the  arms  and  stem  together.  They  usually  taper  to  the  top,  on  which  a  conical 
capstone  is  fi.xed,  and  they  are  inserted  in  pedestals  of  stone,  which  ire  frequently 
covered  vvitli  sculpture.  Most  of  their  subjects  are  from  Scripture  history,  without  any- 
thing like  the  Scotch  symbols. 

The  Welsh  crosses  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  a  small  cross  within  a  circle. 
set  on  the  top  of  a  long  shaft,  the  latter  having  at  times  interlaced  ornaments  in  com- 
partments. Many  of  them  have  inscrijjtions  in  the  Ilomano-British  character,  relating 
to  the  persons  in  memory  of  whom  they  were  erected. 

Th(!  seulptined  crosses  of  Scandinavia  and  Man  somewhat  resemble  the  Scotch 
monuments  in  their  general  style  of  ornamentation,  though  altogether  destitute  of  the 
peculiar  Scottish  .symbols.  On  some  of  them  are  Runic  inscriptions.  One  inscription 
on  a  Maii.x  cross  imlicates  that  Gaut  (probably  a  Norwegian)  made  this  cross  and  all  on 

Man.     Another  is  to  the  effect  that erected  this  cross  to  his  father  Ufag.  but 

Gaut  Bjornson  made  it.  Professor  Munch,  from  the  character  of  the  rimes  on  these 
crosses,  assigns  them  for  date  the  middle  or  end  of  the  11th  century.     Sec  ]{une9. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland  have  been  carefully 
engraved  and  described  in  a  very  valuable  work  contributed  to  the  Spalding  club  by  Mr. 
John   Stuart.     Some  of  those  belonging  to  the  county  of  Angus  had  been  previously 
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illustrated  by  the  late  Mr.  Chalmers  of  Auldbar,  in  a  volume  forming  one  of  the  Bauua- 
tyue  club  series. 

SCUP,  or  SCCPPAUG.     See  Porgy. 

SCTJPPEIIS  are  holes,  lined  with  lead,  in  a  ship's  side,  intended  to  carrj'  off  rain  or 
other  water  which  may  be  shipped. 

SCURVY,  or  Scokbu'tus,  is  a  disease  which  is  characterized  by  a  depraved  condition- 
of  tlKi  blood.  In  consequence  of  this  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  there  is  great  debility  of 
the  system  at  large,  witli  a  tendency  to  congestion,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  in  various  parts  ot 
the  body,  and  especially  in  the  gums.  It  is  a  disea.se  that  lias  probably  existed  from  the 
earliest  limes,  but  the  tirst  distinct  account  of  it  is  contained  in  the  hisloiy  of  the  crusade 
of  Louis  IX.,  in  the  13tli  c,  against  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  during  which  the  French 
army  suffered  greatly  from  it.  In  the  I61I1  c.  it  prevailed  endemieally  in  various  parts 
of  the  n.  of  Ein-ope,  and  it  seems  only  to  have  abated  about  a  century  ago.  It  was  in 
badly  fetl  armies,  in  besieged  cities,  and  on  board  ship,  that  its  ravages  were  most 
appalling,  and  it  is  believed  that  more  seamen  perished  from  scurvy  alone  than  from  all 
other  cau.ses  combined,  whether  sickness,  tempest,  or  battle.  Whole  crews  were  pros- 
trated by  this  scourge,  as  in  the  well-known  ca.se  of  lord  Anson's  memorable  voyage.^ 

Scurvy  so  closely  resembles  purpura  in  its  general  symptoms  that  it  will  be  sutticient 
for  us  to  refer  to  the  article  on  that  disease,  and  here  merely  to  indicate  the  leading 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  diseases,  which,  notwithstanding  their  similarity, 
are  essentially  different.  Scurvy  is  caused  by  a  privation,  for  a  considerable  time,  of 
fresh  succulent  vegetables,  while  puipura  oft"en  makes  i'.s  appearance  w  hen  there  lias 
been  no  tieticiency  of  this  food,  or  special  abstinence  from  it.  Scurvy  is  most  common 
in  winter  or  the  early  spring,  while  .summer  and  autumn  are  the  sea-sons  for  purpura. 
In  scurvy  the  gums  are  invariably  swelled  and  spongy,  and  bleed  readily;  in  purpura 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  In  scurvy  there  is  extreme  debility  and  depression  of 
spirits,  venesection  and  mercury  do  positive  harm,  while  a  cure  is  rapidly  effected  by 
the  adaiiuistratiou  of  lemon-juice,  or  ot  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  whereas  in  purpura 
there  is  little  or  no  mental  or  bodily  depre.s.sion,  venesection  and  mercury  oficn  give 
relief,  while  no  marked  and  certain  relief  lollows  the  administration  ot  the  lemon-juice 
and  fruits  tiiat  are  all  powerful  in  scurvy. 

Although  the  viitues  of  lemon-juice  in  scurvy  were  known  in  this  country  as  far 
back  as  16o3,  when  John  Woodhall,  master  in  surgery,  published  2'/(c:  iSar(/eon'is  Mate,  or 
Military  and  Domnstic  Medicine,  this  invaluable  medicine  was  not  made  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  nautical  diet  till  1795.  The  effect  of  this  official  act  maybe  estimated  from  the 
following  numbers.  In  1780  the  number  of  cases  of  scurvy  received  into  Hasler  hospital  (a 
purely  naval  hospiial)  was  1457,  while  in  1806  there  was  only  one  case,  and  in  1807  only 
one  case.  ^lany  naval  surgeons  of  the  present  day  have  never  seen  a  case  of  the  disease. 
The  potato  possesses  almost  equally  great  antiscorbutic  properties,  and,  fortuiiately, 
potatoes  when  cooked  are  as  active  as  when  taken  raw.  The  late  Dr.  Baly,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  discovery,  states  that  "in  several  prisons  the  occurrence  of  scurvy 
has  wholly  ceased  on  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  potatoes  being  made  to  the  weekly 
dietary."  The  .salutary  action  of  potatoes  is  probably  owing  to  their  containing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tartaric  acid,  partly  in  combination  with  potash  and  lime,  and 
partly  free.  In  addition  to  the  dietetic  treatment,  which  should  include  easily  digested 
animal  food,  potatoes,  such  ripe  fruits  as  can  be  procured,  and  an  abundance  of  lemon- 
ade, little  fuitiier  need  be  prescribed.  If  necessary,  constipation  must  be  relieved  by 
mild  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb  and  castor-oil;  the  appetite  may  be  stimulated  by  bitter 
tonics,  and  opiates  given  to  procure  rest  in  case  of  paiu  or  obstinate  wakefulness.  When 
the  gums  are  very  troublesome,  solutions  of  tannin,  chloride  of  lime,  or  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  may  be  applied  to  them.  For  an  excellent  account  of  this  dLsease,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  "Scurvy"  by  Dr.  Budd,  in  The  Library  uf  Practical  Medicine. 

SCUEVY-GRASS,  Coehlearm,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  crvcifcrce.  having 
small  while  llowers,  and  turgid  many-seeded  pouches;  the  cotyledons  accumbcnt.  The 
species  are  annual  or  biennial,  rarely  perennial,  plants;  of  humble  growth,  with 
branched  smooth  stems,  smooth  simple  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  flowers.  They 
have  an  acrid  biting  taste,  containing  the  same  pungent  volatile  oil  which  is  found  in 
horse-radish,  and  are  valued  for  their  antiscorbutic  properties.  Common  Scunvv  gr.\ss 
(C.  oj/icintrl's)  is  sometimes  a  foot  high;  the  roor-leaves  are  stalked  and  heart-shaped;  the 
pouches  globose,  ovate,  or  elliptical.  It  is  a  variable  plant,  and  some  of  the  other 
species  described  by  botanists  are  probably  not  essentially  different.  Tliey  possess  the 
same  properties.  Scurvy-grass  is  very  common  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  growing  both 
■  on  rocks  where  there  is  little  soil,  and  in  muddy  places.  It  is  al?o  found  on  high  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  very  widely  di.stributed  plant,  and  being  found  on  the  shores  of  almost  all 
parts  of  till'  world,  has  often  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  sailors,  in  times  when  the 
modern  precautious  against  sea  scurvy  were  unknown. 

SCTJTAGE,  or  Esouage  (Lat.  scutum,  shield),  a  pecuniary  fine  or  tax  .sometimes  levied 
by  the  crown,  in  feudal  times,  as  a  substitute  for  the  personal  service  of  the  vassal.  No 
scutage  seems  at  any  time  to  have  been  levied  in  Scotland. 


Scutari.  OQO 

sen.  ^^-^ 

SCU  TARI  (Italian  or  Levnntino  form  of  the  Turkish  Ud-udar),  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkoy,- 
on  III  •  i;is;cTU  ulioro  of  the  liosporus,  iniinetliatcly  oi>posite  Couslantinopic,  of  uliich  it 
may  l)e  considercti  a  suburb.  11  is  built  on  tiic  sides  and  suniniit  of  u  bill,  sloping 
irregularly  upward  from  the  water's  edge,  and  bears,  both  externally  and  internally,  a 
great  resenibhmeo  to  the  Turkish  capital.  It  contains  several  mosques,  bazaars,  and 
baths,  a  eoll'go  of  howling  dervishes,  manufactories  of  silks  and  coilon  fabrics,  corn 
warehouses,  ;ind  /imnr/K  or  kilchens  for  the  poor.  It  has  long  been  fumed  for  its  exten- 
sive cenieieries,  adorned  with  ningnitieent  cypresses,  the  chosen  restiiig:i)lace  of  many  of 
llie  Turks  of  Consianiinople,  from  atlaciinicnl  to  the  sacred  soil  of  Asia,  and  the 
traditionarv  belief  that  their  race  will  one  day  be  driven  out  of  Europe.  The  population 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  (50.000  or  100,000,  This  town  accidentally 
acquired  great  notoriety  in  connection  with  the  English  army  during  the  Russian  war 
(lyo-f-.")!)),  when  the  enormous  barracks  binlt  by  sultan  Malimud,  on  the  southern  out- 
skirts ot  the  town,  were  occupied  as  barracks  and  hospital  by  the  English  troops, 
and  formed  the  scent;  of  ]\Iiss  ]\'ightingale's  labors,  A  little  to  the  s.  of  the  general 
hospital,  on  the  dilTs  bordering  the  sea  of  Marmora,  is  the  densely-filled  English  burial- 
ground,  where  baron  Marochetti's  monument  m  honor  of  the  troops  has  lately  been 
erected. — l^cutari  is  a  place  of  considerable  tratlic,  and  is  the  rendezvous  ai;d  starting- 
point  of  caravans  and  travelers  trading  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  OhrysopoUn;  and  about  3  m.  to  the  s.  lies  the  village  of  Kadikoi,  the 
ancient  V/idlraion. 

SCUTARI  (Turkish  Iskandere,  the  nnc.  f^codra),  a  considerable  t.  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Eoi  tlicrn  Albania,  capital  of  a  saujak  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  soMthcrn  end 
of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  at  the  point  where  the  Bojana,  issuing  from  it,  is  joined  b}-  the 
Diinassi.  T  he  lake  is  about  20  m.  long,  and  abounds  in  fish.  IScutaii  is  a  fortified  t<nvu, 
with  .1  citadel  on  a  (  ommanding  height.  It  has  manufactories  of  arms  and  cotton  goods, 
a  bazaar,  and  yards  for  building  coasting-vessels.  It  carries  on  a  cousi(lerai)le  trade. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  40,000,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  Roman 
Catholics. 

SCUTCH  EON,  in  carpentry,  is  the  small  metal  plate  used  to  form  the  protection  and 
ornament  to  the  keyhole  for  locks;  it  is  usually  of  brass,  but  in  oruameutul  cabiuet- 
vork,  is  often  of  ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  etc.     See  Shield. 

ECYL  lA  ATCD  CHARYB'DIS.  Scylla  (Gr.  SkuUaion),  a  rocky  cape  on  the  w.  coast  of 
s.  Italy,  jutting  out  boldly  into  the  sea  so  as  to  form  a  small  peninsula  j'.ist  at  the 
northern  entiancc  to  the  straits  of  Messina.  About  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  (B.C.),  a 
fort  was  built  upon  the  rock  (which  is  about  200  ft.  high,  and  much  hollowed  out  below 
by  the  action  of  the  waves),  and  in  course  of  time  a  small  town  grew  up,  straggling  down 
the  ."lopes  toward  the  sea.  The  navigatiou  at  this  place  was  looked  ujion  by  the  ancients  as 
attended  with  immense  danger,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
for  at  the  present  day  the  risk  is  not  more  than  attends  the  doubling  of  any  ordinary 
cape.  The  rock,  according  to  the  Homeric  legend,  was  the  abode  of  a  monster  called 
Scvlla,  possessing  12  feet,  6  long  necks  and  mouths,  each  with  3  rows  of  sharp  teeth, 
and  who  barked  like  a  dog.  There  are  other  accounts  of  Scylla,  one  of  which  represents 
Jier  as  having  once  been  a  beautiful  maiden,  beloved  by  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  but  who, 
by  the  jealousy  of  Circ6,  was  changed  into  a  mon.ster  having  the  upptr  part  of  the  body 
that  of  a  wom:in,  while  tlie  lower  part  consisted  of  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  serpent  surrounded 
by  dogs.  The  modern  Scilla  or  Sciglio  is  a  fortified  town  in  the  proviiice  of  Reggio- 
Calabria,  having  large  silk-works,  the  pop.  being  upward  of  7,400,  mostly  sea-faring 
people. 

Charybdis  (modern  name  Galofaro),  is  a  celebrated  whirlpool  in  the  straits  of  IMcssina, 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  in  ancient  Avritings 
rtlways  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Scylla.  The  navigation  of  this  whiilpool  is,  even 
at  the  present  dny,  considered  to  be  very  "dangerous,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  so 
to  the  open  ships  of  tin;  ancients.  A  modern  writer  describes  it  as  being  "an  agitated 
v/ater  of  from  70  to  5)0  fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies."  Homer  places  it 
immediately  opposite  to  Scylla,  probably  taking  advantage  of  the  poetic  license  to 
exaggerate  the  danger  of  the  navigation,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whirl- 
pool maj'  have  changed  its  situation  since  his  days.  The  myth  connected  with  it  is.  that 
under  a  large  fig-tree,  which  grew  out  of  a  rock  opposite  Scylla,  dwelt  the  monster 
Cliarybdis,  who  thrice  every  day  sucked  down  the  water  of  the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  it 
up  airain. 

SCYTHE.     See  REAPraa. 

SCYTHIA,  a  name  employed  in  ancient  times  to  denote  a  vast,  indefinite,  and  almost 
imknown  territory  n.  and  c.  of  the  Black  sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  sea  of  Aral.  But 
the  term  is  not  so  much  (jrofjraphiral  as  etlntohHjkiil,  and  the  only  interest  attaching  to 
the  barren  catalogue  of  tribes  and  nations,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  cla.ssical  writers, 
springs  from  the  hope, of  connecting  these  with  a  recognized  race  of  modern  limes. 
Lntham  argues — successfully,  as  it  appears  to  us — for  the  Scythians  being  the  ancestors 
of  the  later  Turk»,  and  maintains  their  central  and  primitive  abode  to  have  been  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  whence  they  spread  w.  round  the  Caspian  into  Russia,  Transylvania, 
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ftiid  pcrlinpseveri  eastern  TTiir.g:;ry.    Niebiihr  and  Neumann  favor  the  hypothesis  of  a 

Mongol  origin  tor  the  iS(  y  !il;;u.-;  >.  iiile  others  regard  them  as  Finns  or  Circa&siaus.  In 
their  mode  of  life  ihcy  were  iiuiiniy  nomadic  and  pastoral,  though  we  read  of  some 
trans-Da iiubiau  and  Eiixine  tribes  that  followed  agriculture.  Many  of  them  were 
hippeiwilgi,  ("  mare-milkers"). 

SCYTIIOPOLIS,  the  biblical  Bethshan  or  Bethshean,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh;  'i  m.  w.  of  the  Jordan,  and  12  m.  s.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  name  Scy- 
thopoiis  is  n  jt  known  at  the  present  day,  but  the  ancient  town  and  name  aie  found  in 
Hie  modern  Beisau.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  during  the  crusades, 
of  an  archl)isliopiic.  It  contains  now  but  60  or  70  houses.  Extensive  rains  of  the 
fcucieut  city  are  foujd. 

SEA,  in  its  general  signification,  denotes  that  large  expanse  of  salt  water  which  covera 
the  mare  depressed  portion  of  the  earih's  surface,  tills  up  each  hollow  and  rift  to 
a  certain  uniform  level,  completing  as  far  as  possible  the  sphero.dieity  of  the 
glob-',  and- divides  its  surface  into  two  great  and  innumerable  smaller  portions — the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  and  their  islands.  Tliis  immense  body  of  water  is  not  distriouted  with 
tlie  least  approach  to  regularity,  but  here  forms  a  huge  basin,  tiiere  becomes  a  long  and 
tortuous  iuL't  or  strait,  wdiich  narrows  or  widens  as  tiie  contiguration  of  tae  lan.i-surface 
on  each  side  pi^rinits;  nor  is  it  placed  !s3Mnmetric.dly  to  the  earth's  axis  of  roiaaoa;  for 
the  hemisp'iL-re  of  which  the  s.w.  corner  of  England  is  the  center  or  pule  contains  the 
Avhole  of  the  liudsurface,  if  we  except  the  triangular  portion  of  South  America,  s.  of 
Uruguiy,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  most  of  the  East  Indian  islands,  and  the  l.ind 
arouul  the  s.  pole  (of  unknown  extent).  The  other  hemisphere  is,  with  uiese  excjp- 
lions,  w!i:)ily  water.  From  this  irregular  distribution  of  the  sea  over  the  earth's  surface, 
and  fro:n  t.ie  spe^'ilic  gravitj'  of  water  bjing  about  \  of  that  of  the  land,  it  uecess  irily 
follows  thit  the  enter  of  gravitj^  of  t'.ie  wh  )]e  globe  does  not  correspou  1  accurately 
with  its  center  of  ti:.r;ire.  Tlie  extent  of  sea  surface  is  estimited  at  144,713,8-50  Eaglisii 
feq.m.,  or  near!,'  f  of  the  wh  )le  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  mass,  on  the  sup,}  )sitio:i 
of  an  avera.;e  djp.i  of  i  m.,  is  about  -f^^-,  of  that  of  the  wh  )le  globe;  such  estimite? 
Lowe/er,  can  be  o.isidered  at  best  as  only  rough  approximations.  One  of  thj  most 
remark  i!)le  features  of  the  sea  is  its  continuity  of  oaenjss;  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that; 
nu!n?roas  lar;a  stretches  of  saltwater,  as  the  ssa  of  Azof,  Black,  ]\Iediterran:'.aa,  and 
Baltic  seas,  thi  g  ilf  of  Mexico,  and  oth3rs,  have  birely  aval  k'd  beco  ning  det  ichj  I 
hikjs,  very  fe-v  stub  are  found  on  the  eartli's  surface;  and  with  tlic  e^jjj..ja  oL  t.ie 
Caspian  and  Aral  s.-a^,  they  are  of  small  size. 

CfHi:j)iU),oii,  Sixi/'ic  Grdvify,  and  Teniosratare  of  the  S;a. — The  o:3ean  consists  of  salt 
water,  and  fr  )ai  its  ccjutinual  motion,  under  the  iuflaeuje  of  currents  and  waves,  pre- 
serves, generally  spjaking.  uniform  saltnjss.  Under  spi'cid  circumstances.  h')wever. 
we  find  th3  saltn^ss  increased,  as  by  the  excess  of  evaporation  over  the  fresh-water 
influx  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  about  the  northern  and  southern  Units  of 
the  tropical  belt;  and  decreased,  by  the  coiitrary  cause,  in  the  sea  of  Az  )f.  Bia^k  sea. 
Baltic  sea,  and  in  the  polar  regions.  Scj  Tk\D3-W[n-ds.  The  oriirin  of  the  siltness  of 
the  sea  is  sudieiently  accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  th;  chlorld  ;  of  s)diun  ati  I 
other  soluble  salts  whicli  form  constituent  ingredients  of  the  globe  are  being  cmst  intlv 
washed  out  of  the  soil  and  rocks  by  rain  and  springs,  and  carried  down  bv  the  rivers; 
and  as  the  evapora'doa  which  feeds  the  rivers  carries  none  of  the  dissolved "jnaiter  back 
to  the  land,  the  tendency  is  to  accumulate  in  tlie  sea.  The  prineipil  lnj:rediei)ts  ir.mA 
in  sea-wa:er  ore  chloride  of  sodium,  or  com :n  y.\  salt,  together  with  silts  of  ma'no-ii  and 
lime.  A  more  exact  analysis  will  be  given  under  \Yatek.  The  averaLre  specific  gravity 
of  the  sea.  out  of  re.ich  of  the  exceptional  action  of  the  melting  of  snow.  rain,  or  liver- 
water  is  (at  63'  Farhr.)  1.0265j.  The  slight  variations  in  the  saltness  of  ;lie  sea  must 
necessarily  produce  corresponding  clianges  in  its  specific  gravity;  acro-dindv,  on  the 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  mean  specific  irravitv  of  "tlie  si-a  is, 
in  different  longitu  les,  r03T8"),  l-OioS;  while  at  the  equaiorial  calm  belt  it  i^  1.02")3,' 
1.0367;  and  on  tiie  whole  shows  a  tendency  to  diminish  as  the  lititiide  incpvLses, 
Beechey  having  found  it  to  be  l.OSoS  in  lats.  55'  to  60'  n.  and  s.  in  the  Pirdfic.  and  King 
1-0251  in.  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  considerably  diminished 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  those  inlets  or  semi-lacustrine  arms  which  an-  the 
depositories  of  more  river-water  than  compensates  for  their  evaporation,  as  in  the  Black 
sea,  wiiere  it  is  1.0143,  and  in  the  Baltic,  only  1.0086. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea,  wdiere  it  is  not  affected  by  currents  from  a  warmer  or 
colder  region,  necess.arily  corresponds  to  the  normal  temperature  t)f  the  latitude;  but  this 
is  trueoidy  of  the  water  at  and  near  the  surface,  for  it  has  Ijccn  rccentlv  proved  by  the 
observations  made  on  deep-sea  temperature  l)y  Carpenter,  Wyville  Thomson,  and  oThers, 
that  the  temperature  rapidly  diminishes  with  thedepth,  particularly  in  irn;ac;d  and  ;em- 
perate  regicns,  tiU  at  great  depths  iee-cold  water  is  everywdiere  found.  Thus,  from  the 
extensive  obse'vations  made  by  II.^M.S.  Chullenger  in  tlie  Koith  Atlantic  durinir  1ST3,  it 
is  shown  that  at  the  equator,  wdiere  the  surface  temperature  is  about  80°.  the  decrease  with 
the  depth  is  so  rapid,  thit  at  60  fathoms  from  the  surface  the  temperature  is  only  61°. 5; 
at  150  fathoms  it  is  50°;  at  700  fathoms,  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  40';  at  abo'iit  1600 
fathoms,  to  36',     Below  this  it  diminishes  at  a  much  slower  rate,  till  it  falls  nearly  to 


freezing  at  all  great  depths  which  arc  connected  by  under-currcnts  with  the  Antarctic 
or  Arctic  seas.  The  sciwatcr  of  llie  ui)pcr  60  or  80  fallioras  is  affected  b^' ti)e  solar 
heat.  Immodiali'ly  beneath  this  sun  lieated  upper  stratum,  it,  is  remarluible  thai  ail  the 
water  in  llie  North  Atlantic,  as  far  as  lal.  40',  is  warmer  than  that  at  the  same  depth 
under  tiie  equator.  'J'he  mean  lempeniture  of  the  upper  1500  fathoms  in  the  Morth 
Atlantic  is  4''. 5  warmer  than  the  same  upper  stratum  at  the  equator.  As  regards  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  bottom,  at  all  stations  between  JJermuda  and  the  equator 
on  the  e.  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  temperature  is  remarkably  uniform  at  u5^2;  in  the 
bay  of  l}i>eay,  to  n.e.  of  this  line,  it  is  1^  warmer;  s.w.  of  the  same  line,  1°  colder; 
whereas,  further  s.  at  the  equator,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  W'Z' A,  or  3^8 
coUler.  Tiiis  last  fact  is  of  very  great  importance,  since,  from  the  circumstance  that  at 
the  equator  the  bottom  temperature  is  33". 4,  and  that  at  all  stations  to  n.  of  it  the  bottom 
temperature  is  warmer,  it  follows  that  the  cold  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  as 
far  n.  as  the  Azores  and  bay  of  Biscay,  equally  with  that  at  the  equator,  is  derived  from 
an  Antarclic,  and  not  from  an  Arctic  .souicc.  This  cokl  Antarctic  current  entering  the 
North  Atlantic  is  found  between  1700  fathoms  and  the  bottom,  a  total  tliickness  of  700 
fathoms.  Ice-cold  water  has  also  l)een  found  at  the  bottom  in  the  Arabian  sea.  In 
landlocked  seas,  such  as  the  Meditiirranean,  whose  deep  water  is  not  in  (onununieation 
■with  thalof  the  Atlantic,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
the  bottom  temperature  does  not  fall  so  low  as  that  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  jMcditerranean  at  1508  fathoms  is  55°,  whereas  at  this  depth  in  tiic  ocean  it  is 
so  low  as  o6\  See  Isotheum.vl  Lines.  The  highest  surface-temperature  does  not 
correspond  with  the  equator,  but  owing  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  currentsin  the  fol- 
lowing regions:  Between  Sumatra  and  the  Zanzibar  coast;  e.  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
to  long.  170'  e. ;  e.  of  Cuba  and  Florida;  and  n.e.  of  cape  St.  Koque. 

Color  and  Plioaphortscchce  oftlix  tea. — The  color  of  the  ocean,  when  free  from  admixture 
of  foreign  substances,  as  animalcules,  vegetable  organisms,  excessive  rain,  or  the  tinted 
waters  of  swollen  rivers,  is  a  pm-e  deep  blue,  which  becomes  less  marked  where  the 
water  is  of  less  depth.  A  "diil'ereut"  color  of  sea-water  is  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
foreign  substance;  e.g.,  the  red,  brown,  and  white  patches  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans  to  the  presence  of  swarms  of  animalcules,  and  the  colors  of  the  Ked  and  Yellow 
seas  to  matters  of  vegetable  origin.  The  Rhone,  at  its  emergence  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  the  lake  itself,  exhibit  an  intensity  of  blue  far  surpassing  iLat  of  any  sea. 
The  piinsphorcscence  of  the  sea  is  due  to  the  presence  of  myriads  of  iuvertebrala,  espe- 
cially rhizopoda,  tunicata,  etc.     See  Luminosity  of  Okganic  Bodii  s. 

i)ipt.Iiof  the  Sea. — Till  very  recently,  it  might  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  more  frequented  strips  along  the  coast,  and  such  other  portions  as  afforded  anchor- 
age ground,  our  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean  amounted  to  nothing.  It  is  ti-ue 
that  (ieep-sea  soundings  had  been  frequently  made,  but  from  the  nreessiiry  defective- 
ness of  th:;  ordinary  "  lead"  and  inattention  to  the  effect  of  nnder-f urrents  in  destroy- 
ing the  perpendicailarity  of  the  line,  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  results 
obta  ned.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  Atlantic  that  the  new  and  trustworthy  inethod  of  scninding 
(q.  V.)  h;is  been  practiced,  and  the  contours  of  its  bottom  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly 
ascertained.  The  greatest  depth  measured  by  the  ChaUciKjcr  (in  n.  lat.  19°  41',  w.  long. 
65'  7',  was  3,875  fathoms,  or  33,250  ft.  (about  4  4  miles).  Over  a  great  extent  of  the 
area  the  depth  ranges  between  3.000  and  8,000  fathoms.  Along  the  middle  runs  an 
irregular  ridge,  on  which  the  depth  is  less  th.in  3.000  fathoms,  ;md  n.  of  T.O"  a  jilateau  of 
similar  depth  extends,  with  little  interruption,  from  Irel.ind  to  Newfoundland,  on  which 
the  telegiMph  cal)les  are  laid.  Nowdiere  round  the  British  isles  is  the  sea  above  400  ft  deep. 
In  the  t'acitic,  several  tracks  of  soundings  were  obtained  during  the  Clialk'nf/rv  expedi- 
tion (1873-75).  From  the  numerous  islands  which  stud  this  ocean,  one  might  be  led  to 
assume  its  comparative  shallowness;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for  the  islands  rise 
abrujitly  from  the  bottom,  and  very  deep  soundings  have  been  obtained  near  theirshorcs. 
Over  a  great  part  of  the  area,  the  depth  is  over  3^000  fathoms;  in  the  deeper  jiarts,  it 
ranges  from  3,000  to  over  4,000  fathoms.  The  deepest  sounding  got  was  4.475  fathoms 
(36,850  ft.  or  al)ove  5  m.).  in  n.  lat.  11°  34',  e.  long.  143'  16',  near  the  ladrene  islands. 
From  the  remarkal)le  ;:entleness  of  slope  of  the  bed  of  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  n.  of 
Siberia,  the  line  giving  only  14  to  15  fathoms  at  150  m.  from  the  shore,  and  from  its  con- 
flguralion  on  the  n.  of  Americ  i,  it  is  generally  concluded  to  be  by  far  the  sh;d!owe.st  of 
the  oceans.  Of  the  depih  of  the  Antarctic  ocean,  little  is  knoicn,  l)Ut  it  is  snp]io.sed  to  be 
deeper  thai.  i*s  antipodal  kinsman.  Near  the  Antarctic  circle,  s.e.  from  Kergnelen,  the 
(■hiillt'itfier  took  a  few  soundings  varying  from  1300  to  1075  fathoms.  From  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  observed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  land-surface  under  water  were  the  coun- 
terpart as  regards  eminences  and  hollows,  chasms,  valleys,  plateaus,  etc.,  of  the  land- 
surface  above. 

MoUmi  (if  the  Sen. — Thesea  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  restlessness, its  motion  being  either 
a  vertical  oscillation,  or  an  actual  tran.-^ferenee  of  its  waters  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  first  motion,  which  constitutes  traven,  is  due  either  to  the  attraction  of  tlie  sun  ami 
moon  on  such  a  mobile  body  as  the  sea  (see  Tides),  or  to  the  impulsive  action  of  the  winds 
which  lilow  over  its  surface  (see  Wavics);  the  second  arises  from  the  sun,  which, 
dirccil}'  through  its  heat,  and  indirectly  l)y  scorching  ilry  winds,  produces  evaporation 
to  a  great  extent,  of  the  parts  most  exposed  to  its  iuiluence,  and  by  ilssimilar  action  on  tho 
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atmosphere  (see  Trade-wikd),  causes  a  transference  of  tliis  vapor  to  remote  latitudes, 
where  it  descends  as  rain,  and,  destroying  tlie  equilibrium  of  ilie  sea,  gives  ri>.e  to  <•?/;■- 
re7its.  The  nature  of  these  currents  is  described  under  Gui-f  Stream,  and  the  chief 
currents  of  each  ocean  are  found  imder  its  own  head.  This  constant  motion  of  the  sea 
is  of  great  service  in  tending  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  different  i  arts  of  the 
globe;  it  also  produces  remarkable  changes  in  the  form  of  coasts,  eating  into  rocks, 
converting  low-lying  lauds  into  shoals  and  sand-banks,  or  carrying  away  the  earthy 
materials,  and  depositing  them  in  some  distant  region.  The  erosive  action  of  the  sea  is 
generally  almost  imperceptible  during  several  years,  but  in  course  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies the  magnitude  of  the  changes  effected  by  it  is  almost  incredible. 

On  the  economic  value  of  the  sea  as  a  purifier,  and  as  a  commercial  highway,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dilate.  For  some  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  sea,  see  Icekekgs, 
Aurora  Bokealis,  Whirlpools,  the  tive  great  oceans  (q.v.),  Coral,  etc. 

The  term  t<ea  is  also  applied  in  a  more  limited  thuugh  indefinite  sense  to  an  offshoot 
of  one  of  the  oceans,  as  to  the  Black,  Baltic,  Okhotsk  seas,  to  an\'  portion  of  an  ocean 
which  from  its  position  or  configuration  is  considered  deserving  of  a  special  ci,me,  and 
to  the  two  great  inland  salt  lakes  of  central  Asia,  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas. 

SEA,  Sovereignty  of  the.  Blackstone  lays  it  down  that  the  main  or  high  seas  are 
part  of  the  realm  of  England,  as  the  courts  of  admiralty  liave  jurisdiction  there :  but  adds 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  common  law.  But  ibe  law  of  nations,  as  now  understood, 
recognizes  no  dominion  in  any  one  nation  over  the  high  seas,  which  are  the  highway  of 
all  nations,  and  governed  by  the  public  law  of  the  civilized  world.  Such  a  tight  has, 
however,  long  been  claimed  over  the  four  seas  surrounding  the  Biitish  isles.  It 
was  strongly  asserted  by  Selden.  and  denied  by  Grotius,  and  measures  were  taken  t© 
vindicate  the  right  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Every  nation  has  ui'doubt(diy  a  right  to 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  sea  within  a  certain  not  very  well-defined  distance  from  the 
shore,  depending  on  the  usage  of  the  country.  This  right  of  lordship  includes  the  right 
to  free  navigation,  to  fishing,  to  taking  wrecks,  llie  forbidding  pas,«iige  to  cnimies.  the 
right  of  flag,  of  jurisdiction,  etc.  By  the  law  of  England,  the  main  sea  liegins  at  low^- 
water  mark;  and  bct\\ccn  low  and  high  water  mark  the  common  law  and  aduiiralty  have 
a  divided  jurisdiction,  one  on  land  when  left  dry,  the  other  on  the  water  when  it  is  full 
sea.  By  the  law  of  t(Otland.  the  sea-shore  is  not  considered  to  extend  beyond  the  point 
■which  the  sea  reaches  in  oidinary  tides.     See  Blockade,  Neutrals. 

SEA-ANE:\rOXE.     See  Actinl\,  ante. 

SEA-BEAR.     SeeOTART,  ante. 

SEAErRY,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1729-96;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1748; 
Ftudicd  medicine  rrd  theology  in  Scotland;  ordained  in  London  in  1753;  pastor  of 
(hurchesin  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. ;  Jan;aica,  Long  Island ;  AVest  Chester,  N.Y.,  1756-75; 
suspected  of  beirg  tl:e  author  of  srme  loiy  prm]  lilets.  was  imprisoned  for  a  while  in 
New  Haven;  resided  during  the  revolutionary  war  mostly  in  New  York;  went  to  Eng 
hind  in  1784,  rnd  wiis  consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut;  chosen  rector  of  St.  James's 
church.  New  Loni'on,  Conn. ;  took  part  in  revising  the  Prayer-Book  and  preparing  the 
constitution  for  the  American  Episcopal  church  which  v.as  adopted  in  1789. 

SEABURY.  Samuel,  d  d.  ;  1801-72:  b.  Conn  ;  ordained  priest  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  1827;  was  missionary  on  Long  Island;  p'rofessor  of  languages  at 
Elushing  institute,  18o0-84;  editor  of  Tf/e  Chvidtniav,  18S4-49;  rector  of  the  church  of 
the  Annunciation,  1838-68;  professor  of  biblical  learning  in  the  general  theological 
seminary,  1862-72.  He  published  The  Contiimity  of  the  Cltvrch  of  EvfjUind  in  the  16th  c; 
Bttjii'cmacy  and  Ohlujniion  if  Conscience;  The  Theory  and  Use  of  the  Church  Calendar. 

SEA-CAT.     See  Chim.era,  ante. 

SEA-COW.     See  Manatee,  or  Lamantin,  ante. 

SEA  CTJCTJMBER.     See  Holothuria. 

SEA-DEVIL.     See  Angler,  ante. 

SEA-DLCK.     See  Scoter,  ante. 

SEA-EAGLE.     See  Erne,  ante. 

SEA-EGG,  or  Sea  Urchin.     See  Echinus. 

SEA-ELEPHANT.     See  Elephant,  Sea,  ante. 

SEA-FAN.     See  Gorgonia,  ante. 

SEA-FOX.     See  Fox-Shark,  ante. 

SEA-GKAPE,  Ephedra,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  owi\ev  gnefncem,  a  natural  order 
consisting  of  a  small  number  of  species,  closely  allied  in  botanical  characters  to  the  coni- 
ferae,  and  by  many  botani.sts  united  with  that  order,  although  differing  much  in  appear- 
ance. The  gnetncca  are  small  trees,  or  twiggy  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  clustered  branches 
and  jointed  stems,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Joint-Fius.  They  secrete  not  resin- 
ous but  watery  matter.  The  development  of  the  ovule  is  very  peculiar;  'A  has  a  project- 
mg  process  formed  from  the  intimate  covering  of  the  nucleus. 

SEA'HAM  HARBOR,  a  sea-port  in  the  co.  of  Durham,  6  m.  s.  of  Sunderland.  Its 
excellent  harbor  is  furnished  with  wharfs,  quays,  and  jetties,  and  the  town  contains  hot- 
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lU-works,  blast  furnaces,  an  iron-foundry,  and  chemical  works.  It  communicates  by 
railway  wilii  colliorii's  in  tliu  vicinity,  ami  tlic  principal  articles  of  export,  are  coals  and 
agricultural  piotluce.  Tlic  iiopulation  of  this  tluivinii;  little  sea-port  town  was,  in  1871, 
7,133.  The  i)opulatiou  in  1851  bciny  o,r»o8,  it  has  accordingly  more  than  doubled  mean- 
time. 

SEA-IIOG.     Sec  Pokpoisk,  ante. 

SEA-HORSE,  in  heraldry,  a  fabulous  animal,  consisting  of  the  upper  part  of  a  horse 
'.vitli  wehbcd  feet,  united  to  the  tail  of  a  lisli.  A  scalloped  fin  is  carried  down  the  back. 
The  arms  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  are  supported  by  two  seahorses,  proper  tinned  and 
nianed  or. 

SEA-HORSE.     See  Hippocampus,  ante. 

SEA-HORSE  or  Waluus.     Sec  Mouse,  an^'e. 

SEA-KALE,  Crcmbe  maritiina  ;  see  Cuambe,  a  perennial  plant  with  large  roundish 
sinuated  sea-green  leaves,  found  on  the  sea-shores  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
Britain.  The  blanched  sprouts  have  become  a  very  favorite  esculent  in  Britain,  although 
as  yet  little  known  on  the  continent.  The  common  people,  on  some  of  the  shores  of 
England,  have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  watching  tiiem  wiien  thc^y  came  through 
the  sand,  and  using  them  as  a  pot-herb,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  the  kitchen 
garden  became  general  onl}'  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In  reipuresa  deep  lich  soil, 
and  the  care  of  the  gardener  is  bestowed  upon  the  blanching,  without  whieii  the  sprouts 
are  not  tender  and  agreeable,  but  even  acrid.  The  blanching  is  accomplislKul  in  various 
ways,  by  earth,  sand,  boards,  earthenware  pots,  etc.  Sea-kale  is  generally  raised  from 
seed,  altliough  also  sometimes  propagated  by  offsets  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  The 
seedlings  do  not  yield  a  crop  till  the  third  year;  but  a  planta'ioii  of  sea-kale  remains 
productive  for  many  years.  It  is  planted  in  rows,  four  to  six  feet  apart.  It  sends  its 
tap-root  very  deep  into  the  ground. 

SEAL  (Lat.  sigillum,  Fr.  sceaii),  an  impression  on  wax  or  other  soft  substance  made 
from  a  die  or  matrix  of  metal,  a  gem,  or  some  other  material.  The  stamp  which  yields 
the  impression  is  sometimes  itself  called  the  seal.  In  Egypt,  seals  we.e  in  use  at  an 
early  period,  the  matrix  generally  forming  part  of  a  ring  (see  GE.\r,  Ring).  Devices  of 
a  variety  of  sorts  were  in  use  at  Rome,  both  by  the  earlier  emperors  and  private  indi- 
viduals. The  empsrors,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  introduced  balUe  or  leaden  seals, 
and  their  use  was  continued  after  tlie  fall  of  tlie  western  empire  by  the  popes,  who 
attached  them  to  documents  by  cords  or  bands.  On  the  earlier  papal  seals  are  mono- 
grams of  the  pope;  afterward  the  great  seal  contained  the  name  of  the  pop^  in  full,  and 
a  cross  between  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  while  the  papal  privy  seal,  impressed 
not  on  lead,  bat  on  wax,  known  as  the  sedl  of  the  fisJiennmi,  repi'esented  St.  Peter  fishing. 
In  the  9th  and  10th  c.  we  find  Charlemigne,  the  Byzantine  emp.-rors,  and  the  Venetian 
doges,  occasionally  .sealing  with  gold,  and  we  have  an  instance  a-!  late  as  tlie  16lh  c.  of 
a  gold  seal  appended  to  the  treaty  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  between  Henry 
Vill.  and  Francis  I. 

Seals  were  not  much  used  in  England  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  they  came  into 
general  use  after  the  Noiman  conquest.  On  the  royal  great  seals  was  the  king  in  armor 
on  a  caparisontid  horse  galloping,  his  arms  being  shown  on  his  shield  after  the  period 
when  arms  camo  into  use;  and  the  reverse  represented  the  king  seated  on  a  throne. 
The  great  seals  of  Scotland  begin  with  Duncan  II.  in  the  end  of  the  11th  c,  and  have 
also  for  subject  the  king  on  honseback;  the  counterseal,  with  the  seated  figure,  being 
used  first  by  Alexander  I.,  and  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  arras  of  Scotland  being  on 
the  seal  ot  Alexander  II.  In  both  countries  there  were  also  the  privy  seals  with  the 
royal  arms  only. 

Ecclesiastical  seals  first  appear  in  th3  9th  c,  and  attained  great  beauty  in  the  13th 
and  14th.  They  are  of  the  pointed  oval  form  known  as  vesica  piscis  ;  and  have  for  sub- 
jects, a  figure  of  the  bishop,  sometimes  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  or  a  patron  saint, 
seated  under  an  elaborate  architectural  canopy.  The  arms  of  the  bishop  are  often 
added. 

Under  the  Norman  monarchsof  England,  sealing  became  a  legal  formality,  necessary 
to  the  authentication  of  a  deed;  and  from  the  13th  c.  onward,  the  seals  of  all  persons 
of  noble  or  gentle  birth  represented  their  armorial  ensigns.  The  seal  was  generally 
appended  to  the  document  by  pa.ssing  a  strip  of  parchment  or  a  cord  through  a  slit  in 
its  lower  edge;  and  the  ends  being  held  together,  the  wax  was  pressed  or  molded  round 
them  a  short  distance  from  the  extremity,  and  the  matrix  impressed  on  it.  Occasionally 
the  seal  was  not  pendimt,  bftt  the  wax  was  spread  on  the  deed.  The  colored  wax  with 
the  impression  was  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  while  wax  forming  a  protective 
border  to  it.  In  England,  a  seal  is  still  an  essential  to  all  legal  instruments  by  which 
real  estate  is  conveyed;  but  since  subscrii)tion  has  also  become  necessary,  the  practice 
of  sealing  hasdegencr.ited  into  a  mere  formality.  The  custom  was  gradually  introduced 
of  covering  the  wax  with  while  paper,  on  which  the  impression  was  made,  and  latterly 
wafers  have  been  considered  a  sufiicient  substitute  for  seals. 

In  Scotland,  every  freeholder  was  obliged  by  statutes  of  Robert  III.  and  James  I.  to 
have  his  seal  of  arnis,  an  impression  of  which  was  kept  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court 
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of  the  shire;  and  among  the  Scottish  armorial  seals  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  are 
some  of  wonderful  beauty  of  execution.  At  1540,  c.  117,  for  tii3  lirst  time  made  sub- 
scription an  essential  formality  to  deeds;  but  sealing  still  continued  to  be  necessary  till 
1584,  when  it  was  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  deeds  containing  a  clause  of  registra- 
tion, and  soon  afterward  tlie  practice  was  altogether  laid  aside. 

The  use  of  corporate  seals  by  towns  and  boroughs  dates  as  far  back  as  the  13th  cen- 
tunf^.  Tlie  earlier  corporate  seals  bear  the  town  gates,  city  walls,  or  some  similar 
device;  the  use  of  corporate  arms  did  not  begin  till  the  latter  iialf  of  the  14ih  century. 

The  principal  use  of  seals  in  the  present  day  is  in  closing  letters,  and  even  for  this  Dur- 
pose  they  have  of  late  years  been  less  used  than  formerly;  owing  to  the  fashion  of  using 
gtamped  adhesive  envelopes. 

The  study  of  mediteval  seals  is  of  great  importance  and  interest  in  connection  with 
many  branches  of  arcljieology,  including  heraldic  and  genealogical  iuvesligalious.  See 
Great  Seal;  Piuvy  Seal. 

SEAL  (ank),  in  law,  is  defined  by  Coke,  as  "wax  with  an  impression,"  and  sucli  a 
seal  was  required  at  common  law.  In  many  of  thestates,  a  scroll,  i.e.,  a  mark  or  flourish 
with  the  pen  has  the  validity  i  f  a  seal.  Courts  lake  judicial  notice  of  the  seal  of  a 
hotar}'  public,  and  of  superior  courts,  but  not  of  foreign  courts,  except  courts  of  mari- 
time and  admiialty  jurisdiction.  No  proof  need  be  made  of  the  public  seal  of  a  foreign 
state,  and  all  documents,  decrees,  etc.,  bearing  such  seal  are  presumed  genuine.  A  con- 
tract with  a  seal  affixed  is  called  a  specially.  The  seal  of  the  United  Slates  was  adopted 
by  congress  June  20,  1783. 

SEAL,  P/i oca  a  J Aunvban  genus  of  mammalia,  now  forming  the  inmih'  phocida,  and 
Including  all  that  family  except  tlie  morse  (q.v.).  or  walrus.  The  name  seal  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  scol.  Tlie  PhocidcB  constitute,  in  Cuvier's  gj-stem,  a  section  of  carnvwra 
(q.v.)  designated  (imphibia.  Their  structure  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life, 
and  they  live  chieflj'  in  water,  but  spend  part  of  their  time  on  shore,  reposing  and  basking 
in  the  sunshine  on  rocks,  sand-banks,  ice-fields,  or  beaches;  and  they  bring  fortli  their 
young  on  shore.  The  body  is  elongated,  and  tapers  from  the  chest  to  the  tail;  the  head 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  and  in  most  of  tlie  species  the  brain  is  large;  the  feet 
are  short,  and  little  more  than  the  paw  projects  beyond  the  skin  of  the  body;  all  the 
feet  are  thoroughly  webbed,  and  five-toed;  the  fore-feet  are  placed  like  those  of  other 
quadrupeds;  but  the  hind-feet  are  directed  backward,  like  a  prolongaticm  of  the  body, 
and  between  them  is  a  short  tail.  The  toes,  particularly  those  of  the  hind-feet,  are 
capable  of  being  spread  out  very  widely  in  swimming,  so  as  to  give  great  propulsive  power. 
The  movements  of  seals  in  the  water  are  very  rapid  and  graceful;  on  land,  they  are 
very  peculiar;  even  the  fore-feet  being  little  used  or  not  at  all,  but  the  body  contracted 
by  an  upward  bending  of  the  spine,  and  so  thrown  forward  by  a  succession  of  jerks;  in 
which  way,  liowever,  a  seal  makes  its  escape  very  rapidly  from  an  assailant.  The  flexi- 
bility of  the  spine  in  seals  is  very  remarkable,  and  depends  on  the  very  large  intervertebral 
cartilages,  formed  of  fibrous  concentric  lings.  The  muscles,  which  are  connected  with 
the  spine  on  all  sides,  are  of  great  strength. 

The  teeth  differ  consideiably  in  the  different  genera,  but  in  all  are  adapted  for  the 
seizure  of  slippery  prey,  the  chief  food  of  setls  being  fishes,  although  they  do  not  reject 
other  animal  food,  and  are  said  even  to  feed  in  part  on  vegetable  substances.  Tiieir 
incisors  are  either  six  in  the  upper  jaw  and  four  in  the  lower,  or  four  in  the  upper  and 
two  in  the  lower;  they  all  have  large  and  st;-ong  canine  teetli;  and  the  molars,  usually 
five  or  six  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  are  either  sliarp-edged  or  conical,  and  beset  with 
points.  Seals  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  swallowing  largestones,  for  which  noprobable 
reason  has  yet  been  conjectured.  Tlieir  stomachs  are  very  often  found  to  be  in  j>art 
filled  with  stones.  The  stomach  is  quite  simple;  the  gullet  {oi>iophu(/us)  enXavs,  \i  at  the 
left  extremit}';  the  eoecum  is  short,  the  intestinal  canal  long. 

The  respiration  of  seals  is  extremly  .slow,  about  two  minutes  intervening  between 
one  breath  and  another,  when  the  animal  is  on  land  and  in  full  activity.  A  seal  has 
been  known  to  remain  twenty -live  minutes  under  water.  Their  slowness  of  respiration, 
and  power  of  suspending  it  for  a  considerable  time,  is  of  great  u.se,  as  enabling  them  to 
pursue  their  prey  under  water.  The  fur  of  seals  is  veiy  smooth,  and  abundantly  lubri- 
cated with  an  oily  secretion.  There  is  generally  an  inner  coating  of  rich  fur,  through 
whicli  grow  long  hairs,  forming  an  outer  covering.  Another  adaptation  to  aquatic  life 
and  cold  climates  appears  in  a  hu'er  of  fat  immediately  under  the  skin — from  which 
seal  oil  is  obtained — serving  not  only  for  support  when  food  is  .scarce,  but  for  protection 
from  cold,  and  at  tlie  same  time  rendering  the  whole  body  lighter.  The  nostrils  are 
capable  of  being  readily  and  completely  closed,  and  are  so  while  the  seal  is  under 
water;  and  there  is  a  similar  provision  for  tlie  ears;  while  the  eye,  which  is  large, 
exhibits  remarkable  peculiarities,  supposed  to  be  intendcvl  for  its  adaptation  to  use  both 
in  air  and  water.  The  face  is  provided  with  strong  whiskers,  connected  at  their  base 
with  large  nerves. 

Seals  produce  their  j'oung  only  once  a  year;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  at  a 
birth.  Not  long  after  their  birth,  the  young  are  conducted  by  the  mother  to  the  sea. 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  species  are  polygamous.     Terrible  fights  occur  among  the  males. 

Seals  are  very  much  on  their  guard  against  the  approach  of  man,  where  they  have 
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been  much  molested;  but  where  they  have  been  subjected  to  no  molestation,  they  arc' 
far  I'rom  being  shy,  and  ajiproaeli  very  close  to  boats,  or  to  men  on  sliore,  as  if  auhuatcd' 
by  curiosity.  They  an;  nuicli  alTected  l)y  musical  scHinds.  A  llute  is  said  to  attract 
seals  to  a  l)oat,  where  tliey  have  not  learned  caution  from  sore  experience;  and  the 
ringing  of  tlic  churcli  l)eil  at  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  lias  very  often  caused  the  apjjearance  of 
numerous  seals  in  the  little  bay.     Seals  possess  all  the  live  senses  in  i)erfecliou. 

The  conunon  seal  and  some  of  the  oilier  species  are  very  inlelli_t;enl;  but  I  here  is  con- 
siderable dilVerence  in  this  respect  among  the  species.  The  common  seal  and  some 
(  ili(>is  havt'  often  been  lamed,  and  are  capable  of  living  long  in  domestication,  if  freely 
s.ipp.lied  with  water.  They  become  very  familiar  with  those;  AvLo  attend  to  them,  and 
are  very  fond  of  caresses  and  of  notice,  recognize  their  name  like  dogs,  and  readily 
Karn  many  little  tricks,  of  winch  advantage  has  been  taken  for  exhibitions. 

Seals  are  found  in  al!  the  colder  parts  of  the  world,  most  abuiidantly  in  llij  arctic 
and  antarctic  legions;  some  of  them  also  in  lemj)erate  climates,  as  far  s.  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  La  Plata.  Some  of  tlum  ascend  rivers  to  some  dis- 
tance in  pursuit  of  salmon  and  other  lish.  They  arc  found  in  tlui  Caspian  sea,  and  even 
in  the  fresh  water  lake  Baike.l. 

The  species  are  numerous,  but  in  no  group  of  mammalia  docs  more  remain  for  further 
investigation.  Seals  are  divided  into  two  principal  groups — xeah,  more  strictly  .so  called, 
and  otiirtcH  (t|.v.);  the  former  distinguished  by  the  complete  want  of  external  cars, 
which  the  latter  possess,  and  by  their  dentition.  The  true  seals  luive  been  further  sub- 
divitied  into  genera,  chielly  characterized  by  their  dentition.  In  the  restricted  genus 
phoai  or  coJiiccpJidlus,  the  incisors  are  pointed  and  sharp-tdged,  six  above  and  four 
below.  The  common  seal  (ji/ioca  r/tiiliiKi)  is  found  in  the  iioitlieni  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  in  the  Arctic  ocean.  It  is  common  on  the  w  ilder  and  more  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  British  coast,  particularly  in  the  north.  It  is  iTmarkabl}'  distinguished, 
even  among  its  nearest  congeners,  by  the  oblicjue  position  of  the  molar  teeth.  The  fur 
is  yellowish,  variously  sjiotted,  and  marked  with  brown.  The  \\hole  length  is  from  3 
to  5  feet.  Its  love  of  stilmon  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  known  to  haunt  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  salmon-net  for  a  long  lime,  and  to  take  the  fish  after  they  were  entrapped  in 
it.  The  common  seal  is  generally  seen  in  small  herds.  Its  skin  and  oil  are  of  consider- 
able mercantile  importance.  The  skin  is  dressed  with  the  fur  on,  to  make  caps,  etc., 
or  is  taiuud  and  used  as  leather.  The  oil,  when  made  before  decay  has  begun,  is  color- 
less and  nearly  inodorous;  it  is  much  superior  to  whale-oil.  The  flesh  is  much  used  for 
food  in  very  northern  covintries,  as  is  that  of  all  the  other  sfjccies  which  they  produce. 
It  is  not  easy  to  shoot  a  seal.  While  flint-locks  were  in  use,  the  seal  always  dived  so 
quickly  on  seeing  the  flash  as  generally  to  escape  the  ball.  The  popular  name  Sea- 
CAi.F,  and  the  specific  niime  riUiKna,  have  reference  o  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
voice  to  that  of  a  calf.  The  HahpSeal  {P.  Granlaruhca)  receives  its  popular  name  from 
a  larce.  black,  crescent-shaped  mark  on  each  side  of  the  back.  It  is  sometimes  seen  on 
the  British  coasts,  but  belongs  chiefly  to  more  northern  regions.  It  is  from  6  to  8  or 
even  9  ft.  in  length. — The  GitKAT  Seal,  or  Beakded  Seal  {P.  larbain),  also  found  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  is  generally  about  9  or  10  ft.  long, 
sometimesmore.— The  Rough  or  Bristled  Seal  (P.  Mnivda)  iwqxwni?.  quiet  baj^s  on 
the  coasts  of  Greenland,  where  many  thousands  are  annually  killed  'for  their  skins 
and  oil.  It  is  the  smalhst  of  tlie' northern  species. — The  Gray  Seal  {Ilalirharu* 
grhevs),  which  has  a  very  flat  head,  and  attains  a  size  nearly  equal  to  the  Great  seal, 
occurs  on  the  British  ceKists,  but  is  much,  more  conunon  in  more  northern  lattiudes, 
and  in  the  Baltic  se^a.— The  TJrested  ^eal  (Htemmatojyitu  crixiatiu)  is  remarkable  for 
the  elevation  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  of  the  adult  male  into  a  crest,  which  sup- 
ports a  hood  covering  the  head,  and  capable  of  being  distene'ed  and  e'levated  or  depressed 
at  pleasure.  The  use  of  this  appendage  is  not  known.  This  seal  is  plentiful  on  the 
coasts  of  Greenlanel  and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.— The  seals  eif  the  southern 
seas  are  quite' distinct  from  those  of  the  nen-thern.  One  of  them  is  the  Sea  Leopard, 
or  Leopard  Seal  {lepUmyxWeddellv),  so  calU'd  fremi  its  spotted  fur.  It  is  found  on  the 
Se)uth  Orkneys  anel  other'very  southern  islands.  By  far  the  largest  of  all  the  seals  is 
the  Elephant  Seal,  or  sea  elephant  of  the  southern  seas. 

Seals  are  to  some  extent  migratory,  although  their  migrations  do  not  extend  to  very 
ffreat  distances,  anel  are  pre)bably  regulateel  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  fooel.  The 
1  me  e)f  the  re'turn  of  certain  species  to  certain  coasts,  is  very  confidently  reckoned 
I  pon  bv  the'  natives  of  the  n.  and  by  seal-hunters. 

Se-al-hunting— or  f'<hiiifj,  as  it  is  often  called— requiiTs  great  patience  and  tkill. 
Most  of  the  seals,  if  tic. t  all.  are  gregarious,  and  one  .seems  to  be  alwaj's  placed  on  the 
watch,  wlu're  elange'r  is  to  be  apprelieneled  from  beuars  e)r  fiom  hunters.  They  climb 
up  through  holes  in  the  ice-fields  of  the  jiolar  seas,  even  when  there  is  a  height  of 
several  feet  from  the  water,  but  it  is  diffieull  for  the  hunter  to  get  between  them  and 
the  hole.  Nor  is  seal-hunting  unattended  with  danger,  an  enraged  seal  being  a  formid- 
able antagonist,  at  least  to  the  inexperienced. 

Seal  hunting  IS  the  great  oeeupatie)n  of  the  Greenlanders.  but  if  is  also  extensively 
prosecuted  in  eVther  ne)riiiern  parts  e)f  the  world;  gre;il  numbe'rs  arc  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  and  other  northern  parts  of  America;  whale  fishers  kill  seals  as  tbcy 
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find  opportunity;  and  vessels  are  fitted  out  expressly  for  the  purpose,  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  of  America. 

SEAL  OF  CONFESSION.     See  Confession  and  Confidentiality. 

SEALING-WAX.  A  composition  of  hard  resinous  materials  used  for  receiving  and 
retainiiia;  the  impressions  of  seals.  Simple  as  it  may  appear,  its  manufacture  is  one  of 
great  iufportance,  and  formerly  was  far  more  so  than  at  present — tlie  use  of  gummed 
envelopes  having  to  a  great  extent  superseded  it.  Common  beeswax  was  first  used  in 
this  eounirv  and  in  Europe  generally,  being  mixed  with  earthy  materials  to  give  it  con- 
sistency. Nevertheless,  it  was  ditficult  to  "preserve  it,  as  a  very  small  amount  of  heat 
softened  it.  * 

The  Venetians,  however,  brought  the  Indian  sealing-wax  to  Europe,  and  the  Span- 
iards received  it  from  the  Venetians,  and  made  it  a  very  important  brancli  of  their 
commerce.  The  ffreat  value  of  the  Indian  wax  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
only  of  shell-hic,  colored  with  vermilion  or  some  other  pigment,  and  this  has  been  found 
superior  to  all  other  materials.  In  addition  to  the  sliell-lac  and  coloring  material,  there 
is  always  added  to  the  wax  made  in  Europe  a  portion  of  Venetian  turpentine  (see  Tta- 
pentine),  and  of  resin. 

SEA-LION.     See  Otaky. 

SEA-LION,  in  heraldry,  a  monster  consisting  of  the  upper  part  of  a  lion  combined 
with  the  tall  of  a  fish. 

SEAL  ISLANDS,  or  Lobos  Islands.     See  Peru. 

SEALKOTE,  a  t.  in  the  Punjab,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  65  m.  n.n.e.  from 
Lahore.  It  contains  (1868)  25, '337  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  p:iper. 
Sealkote  was  formerly  a  military  station,  and  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  there  was  a  rifle-practice  depot  here.  All  the  European  troops  had  been 
removed  in  Julv,  1857.  to  repress  disturbances  that  had  broken  out  elsewhere,  and  on 
the  9th  of  that'montli  the  native  troop?  fired  on  their  officers.  A  considerable  nnmber 
of  Europeans  were  killed,  and  the  survivors  suffered  great  privations  until  the  sepoys, 
having  plundered  the  station,  started  off  in  the  direction  of  Delhi. 

SEALSFIELD,  Charles,  1793-1864;  b.  Moravia;  the  assumed  name  of  Karl  Postel. 
In  earlv  life  he  was  secretary  to  a  religious  order  at  Prague,  and  afterward  traveled  , 
extensively  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  lie  then  settled  at  j 
Solothurn,  Switzerland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  writing  among  other  I 
books,  Trun^iitlintic  TraveU?ig  Sketches;  Pictures  of  Life  in  both  Ilcmispheres;  North* 
and  S'juth;  The  Viceroy  and  the  Aristocracy. 

SEAMEN  are  technically  those  persons  below  the  rank  of  ofliccr,  who  arc  employed 
in  navigating  decked  vessels  on  the  high  seas — men  working  on  lalvcs  and  rivers  being 
styled  "watermen."  Two  opposite  conditions  are  essentiul  to  the  well-being  of  the 
vessel — first,  the  absolute  subordination  and  perfect  obedience  of  the  crew  to  the  master; 
and  secondly,  tlicir  protection  against  tyranny  or  caprice  on  his  part.  For  this  purpose 
the  law  of  England  is  extremely  minute  in  the  rules  laid  down  for  both  masters  and 
seamen. 

By  an  act  of  1845,  specially  leveled  again«t  pimps  and  swindling  agents,  no  person 
may  hire  seamen  except  the  owner  or  master  of  a  slap,  and  individuals  licensed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  board  of  trade.  Under  the  mercantile  marine  act  of  1850.  a  written 
agreement  must  be  made  when  a  man  is  engaged,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  length  of 
voyage,  the  capacity  in  which  the  man  is  to  be  employed,  wages,  fines,  provisions,  pun- 
isliments,  etc.  If  the  ship  be  going  abroad,  this  agreement  nmst  be  attested  before  a 
shipping-master,  who  has  a  power  of  periodical  inspection  over  the  agreements  of  all 
seamen  in  vessels  in  his  port.  Any  clause  in  the  agreement  would  be  inoperative  which 
deprives  the  sailor  of  a  lien  upon  his  ship,  or  of  other  recovery  for  liis  wages,  or  of 
rights  of  salvage.  In  virtue  of  this  agreement  the  seaman  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost  in 
the  service  of  the  vessel;  and  consequently,  if  a  master  of  a  ship  in  distress  promise  his 
men  extra  pay  for  extraordinary  exertions,  the  men  cannot  compel  him  to  fulfill  his 
promise. 

In  the  event  of  disobedience  or  insubordination  the  master  may  administer  correction, 
the  law  holding  him  responsible  that  such  correction  is  reasonable.     Desertion  from  the 
ship  is  punishable  by  imprisonment;  and  deserters  may  be  apprehended  on  the  informa- 
tion of  the  master  without  warrant.     In  case  of  open  mutiny,  the  master  may  adopt  the_^ 
most  stringent  measures. 

The  mariner's  wages  are  not  due  in  case  of  loss  of  the  ship,  unless  he  duly  exerted 
himself,  and  only  up  to  the  date  of  loss.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  the  master  to  leave  a 
sailor  on  shore  in  foreign  parts,  unless  through  the  man's  wrongful  act. 

SEAMEX  (ante),  as  a  class  supposed  to  he  especially  subject  to  imposition  while  ou 
shore  and  subject  to  cruel  treatment  while  at  sea,  are  protected  by  statutes  regulating  the 
method  of  their  employment,  their  rights  as  to  pay,  their  treatment  while  at  sea,  and 
their  return  to  this  country  after  discharge.  Sailors  in  the  U.  S.  navy  are  of  course  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  the  "service;   mercantile  seamen  from  their  contract  by  signing  a 
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■written  agroomcnt  called  tlio  shipplni^  articles,  ■u'liicli  every  master  of  a  vessel  is  required 
to  have.  "This  must  liiscribo  clearly,  the  V()yaij;e  with  the  ports  at  either  end,  the  rate  of 
Avages  and  all  other  matters  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  llie  contract.  Such 
articles  are  not  beyond  inii)eachment  l>y  parol  evidence.  Penalties  for  the  violation  of 
the  contract  on  eillii;r  side  are  provided.  The  master  i.s  bound  to  furnish  a  seaworthy 
vessel,  a  survey  being  allowed  on  application  of  one  mate  and  a  majority  of  the  crew. 
Not  only  is  he  l)oun(i  to  furnisli  provisions  but  the  amount  is  tixed  by  statute;  and  if 
thev  faU  short  he  forleits  a  clay's  pay  to  each  man  whih^  on  short  allowance.  Tiie  master 
is  bound  to  pay  the  wages,  but  may  deduct  40  cents  a  month  for  the  marine  hospital  fund 
or  de(!lare  all  or  part  forfeited  as  p'unisiiment  for  insubordination.  Other  punishments 
are  extra  work,  imprisonment,  confinement  in  irons,  etc.;  flogging  was  abolished  by  the 
act  of  IB.jiO.  but  it  is  held  that  tliis  does  not  include  blows  struck  in  the  heat  of  auger. 
If  th(!  seaman  desert  before  tlie  vo^'age,  he  nniy  be  seized  on  a  warrant  and  confined 
until  the  siiip  sails,  forfeiting  double  his  advance  wages.  If  he  desert  on  the  voyage  he 
forfeits  his  entire  wages  and  all  property  on  board.  But  if  compelled  to  desert  by 
cruelty,  this  does  not  hold.  Sailors  have  a  wages  lien  on  both  ship  and  freight. 
Engineers,  pilots,  clerks,  and  stewards,  are  sailors  as  to  their  rights  of  wages,  etc.  Tlie 
master  must  present  his  papers  to  the  U.S.  consul  in  all  ports  visited  and  must  explain 
absences.  If  he  discharge  a  man  abroad  he  is  bound  to  pay  three  months'  wages 
beyond  what  is  due.  Of  this  one-third  goes  to  a  f  uud  for  the  maintenance  of  our  seamen 
in  foreign  countries  and  for  bringing  them  home.  If  a  sailor  be  discharged  without 
cause  and  against  his  will  in  a  foreign  port,  the  master  is  liable  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment or  a  ^..jOO  line. 

SEA-MOTJSE,  Aphrodite,  a  genus  of  dorsibranchiate  annelida.  of  the  family  aphro- 
ditkla,  to  all  of  which  the  popular  name  is  extended.  They  are  readily  distinguished 
by  two  longitudinal  ranges  of  broad  membranous  scales  covering  the  back,  under  which 
are  the  gills  in  the  form  of  little  tleshy  crests.  The  scales  move  up  ami  d(jwn  as  the 
animal  respires;  and  are  concealed  by  a  substance  resembling  tow  or  felt,  which  permits 
the  acce.«s  of  water  but  excludes  mud  and  sand.  The  head  is  furnished  with  tentacles; 
some  have  two  eyes  and  some  four.  The  body  is  edged  with  spines.  Besides  all  this, 
its  sides  are  covered  with  flexible  bristles  or  silky  hairs,  which  give  to  these  creatures  a 
wonderful  beauty  of  color,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  humming  birds  or  the  most  brilliant 
gems.  Each  hair,  even  when  viewed  singly,  and  moved  about  in  the  sunshine,  reflects 
«ll  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Yet  sea-mice  are  generally  to  be  found  concealed  under 
stones,  and  dwell  among  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Storms  frequently  throw 
them  on  the  beach  in  great  numbers.  A  very  beautiful  species,  aphrodite  (iculeata,  of 
an  oval  form,  about  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  3  or  3  broad,  is  the  common  sea-mouse  of 
the  British  coasts. 

SEA-NETTLE.     See  Acaleph^e,  ante. 

SEA-PARROT.     See  Auk,  ante. 

SEA-PIE.     See  Oysteu-Catciter,  ante. 

SEA-PIKE,  Ceiitropomus  undecirnnlis,  a  fish,  which,  notwithstanding  its  popular  name, 
belongs  to  the  perch  family.  Its  form,  however,  is  elongated  like  that  of  the  pike.  The 
lK)dy  is  compressed;  there  are  two  dorsal  fins;  the  Tuoulh  is  not  very  large;  and  the 
teeth  are  numerous,  s^mall,  and  equal.  The  color  is  .silvery-white,  tinged  with  green  on 
the  back.  It  is  found  on  the  western  coasts  of  tropical  America.  It  attains  a  large  size, 
and  is  a  valuable  fish.  On  the  British  coasts,  the  name  sea-pike  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  garfish. 

SEA-PINK.     See  Thrift. 

SEA-PORCUPINE.   ,  See  Diodon,  anfe, 

SEA-RAVEN.     See  Bullhead. 

SEARCH.  Rtotit  of.     See  International  Law. 

SEABCH  OF  INCUMBRANCES  means  the  inquiry  made  by  a  purchaser  or  mortga- 
gee of  lands  as  to  the  burdens  and  state  of  the  title,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  purchase 
or  invesinient  is  safe.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  general  system  of  registration  of  deeds 
affecting  land  in  England,  it  is  not  possible  by  any  search  to  find  out  Avith  certainty  all 
these  burdens;  nevertheless,  there  are  some  special  registers  which  are  usnally  included 
in  such  searches,  such  as  judgment  debts,  bankruptcies,  disentailing  deeds,  annuity 
deeds,  etc.  The  srsirch  usually  goes  back  for  CO  years.  In  Scotland,  where  all  tlie  deeds 
affecting  land  rights  arc  registered,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  exact  state  of  the  title  and 
burdens  on  the  land  The  usual  search  is  made  only  for  40  years.  The  registers  are 
sul)divided  into  various  kinds— as  the  general  and  particular  register  of  Sasines,  the 
record  of  .\l)'ireviates  of  Adjudications,  "register  of  lehibiiions,  etc.     See  Records. 

SEARCH-V/ARRANT  is  an  authority  granted  to  a  constable  by  a  justice  of  the  ]icace 
to  enter  the  pieniiscs  of  a  person  susjiectcd  of  secreting  stolen  goods,  in  order  to  discover, 
and  if  fouu'l,  to  seize  the  goods;  aiicl  sinular  warrants  are  grantetl  to  discover  property 
in  res)iect  of  which  other  olTenses  are  comnutted.  Before  such  a  warrant  can  be  issued, 
a  credible  witness  must  on  oath  prove  a  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  tliat  the  party  pro- 
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ceeded  against  has  the  property  in  his  possession  or  in  his  premises.      The  name  of  the 
person  wliose  premises  are  to  be  searched  must  be  correctly  described  iu  the  warrant. 

SEARCH-WARRANT  (ante).  The  4th  amendment  to  the  U.  S.  constitution  pro- 
hibits the  "  general  warrams,"  which  were  at  one  time  granted  in  England  in  behalf  o{ 
the  government,  particularly  in  cases  of  alleged  sedition  or  libel,  ujjon  suspicion  solely, 
without  specifications.  The  amendment  in  question  provides  that  the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  shall  not  be  viohited,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched]) 
and  tlie  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  Similar  provisions  are  found  in  most  of  the  state 
constitutions.  ' 

SEARCY,  a  co.  in  n.  Arkansas;  drained  by  a  branch  of  Red  river,  and  the  Buffalo 
fork  of  White  river;  about  815  sq.m. ;  pop.,  8U7,278— 16  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are 
corn  and  cotton.     Co.  seat.  Marshall. 

SEARING,  Laura  Catherine  Waller  (Redden),  "Howard  Glyndon,"  b.  Mary- 
laud,  1840;  came  by  direct  descent  on  the  mother's  side,  from  sir  William  Waller,  of 
Osterly  Park,  Middlesex,  England.  Her  family  removed  to  St.  Louis,  her  father  being 
murdered  in  1848.  In  1851  she  became  totally  deaf  from  illness,  and  soon  after  lost  tier 
speech.  She  began  writing  for  publication  in  1855,  and  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Pre!ibyteriaii  a  lew  years  later.  In  1860-62  she  was  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  jMissouri  Republican,  jiud  published  Kotable  3Jen  of  f/ie  dlth  Congret^s,  and  Idyls  of 
Battle  a  collection  of  war  ]>oems.  In  1865  she  visited  Europe,  corresponding  with  the 
Missouri  Republican  and  ]New  York  Times.  She  continued  to  contribute  to  the  press 
after  her  return  in  1867,  and  in  1874,  published  Sou nd-s  from  Secret  Chambers,  a  volume 
of  poems.  In  1871  she  entered  the  articulation  school  at  Northampton,  Mass.;  where, 
and  at  a  similar  school  in  ^My.stic.  Conn.,  and  for  a  time  with  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  she 
studied  the  new  system  for  leaching  the  dumb  to  talk;  and  with  such  success  that  she 
regained  intelligible  si)eech  in  1873-74.  In  1876  she  was  married  to  Edward  W.  Searing, 
a  lawyer  of  New  York,  l)y  whom  she  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  died;  a  daughter, 
born  1880,  still  living.  Since  1874  she  has  contributed  poems  to  the  leading  magazines 
and  newspapers,  but  ha.si)ubli.shed  nothing  in  book  form.  She  is  a  versatile  writer,  spir- 
ited and  graphic  iu  prose,  and  graceful  and  earnest  in  verse. 

SEARLE,  James,  17C0-97,  b.  New  York;  a  merchant  in  Madeira,  who  settled  in 
Philadelphia  in  1763.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  non-importation  agreement  of  1765;  a 
member  of  the  navy  board  in  1778;  a  delegate  to  congress  1777-80,  aiul  then  chair- 
man of  the  commercial  conmiittee.  He  was  in  Europe,  1780-83,  endeavoring,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  negotiate  a  state  loan  for  Pennsylvania. 

SEA-R0I2IN.     See  Gurnard,  ante. 

SEARS,  Barnas,  d.d.,  ul.d.,  1802-1880;  b.  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  graduate  of  Brown 
university,  1825;  studied  theology  at  Newton,  was  settled  over  the  First  Baptist  church, 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1829  he  was  prof,  in  Madison  university,  New  York,  formerly 
the  Hamilton  literary  and  theological  seminary.  He  Avcnt  to  Germany  in  1833,  studied 
at  Halle,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin.  On  his  retui'u  lie  was  appointed  prof,  of  theology  at  New- 
ton seminary,  subsequently  president — resiiling  there  12  j'cars.  He  was  at  one  time 
secretary  and  agent  of  the  ^lassachusetts  board  of  education;  succeeding  Horace  Mann.' 
In  1855-67,  he  was  pres.  of  Brown  ruiiversity,  resigning  to  become  general  agent  of  the 
Peabody  education  fund  for  iulvancing  education  in  the  southern  states.  He  edited  the 
Christian  Renew  and  contributed  to  the  BdAwtheca  Sacra,  and  published  among 
other  works,  Ciceroniana  or  the  Prussian  mode  of  Instruction  in  Latin  (1844);  Select  Treatises 
of  Martin  Luther  in  the  Oriental  German  {\%\Q);  a  revised  edition  of  Raf/et's  Thesatirvs 
(1854;;  A  Discourse  on  the  Completion  of  the  First  Century  of  Brown  University  (1S64). 
lie  had  high  scholarship,  and  an  admirable  organizing  capacity. 

SEARS,  Edmund  Hamilton,  d.d.,  1810-76;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Union  college  in 
1834,  and  Harvard  divinity  school  in  1837;  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  church,  Way- 
land,  Mass.,  1839-40;  at  Lancaster,  1840-47;  at  Weston,  Mass.,  in  1865.  He  published 
Regeneration  Pictures  of  the  Olden  lime:  Athanasia:  Fore-gleams  of  Imrnortality ;  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  the  Heart  of  Christ;  Christian  Lyrics;  Sermons  and  Songs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Life.  He  edited  for  several  years  with  the  rev.  Rufus  Ellis  the  Monthly  Religious 
Magazine.  Boston.  He  was  a  man  of  eminently  devout  and  spiritual  mind,  an  evan- 
gelical believer,  a  graceful  and  vigorous  writer. 

SE(VRS.  Isaac,  1*29-86;  b.  Conn.;  commanded  a  privateer  and  cruised  against  the 
French,  1758-61,  but  lost  his  vessel  by  shipwreck.  He  then  engaged  in  the  European 
and  West  India  trade.  After  the  passage  of  the  stamp-act  he  was  the  foremost  of  the 
sons  of  liberty  in  New  York,  and  was  active  during  the  war;  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y. 
provincial  congress  and  of  the  assembly  in  1783. 

SEA-SERPENT,  the  name  given  to  gigantic  animals,  presumedly  of  serpentme  form, 
which  are  believed  by  many  naturalists  to  exist  in  the  sea-depths,  especially  in  tropical 
oceans.    The  question  of  the  existence  of  a  sea-serpent  has  long  formed  one  of  the  knotty 
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problems  of  zooloi^ical  science.  Lut  it  sccm:^  roasoliable  to  conclude  that  there  exists  a 
ccriaiu  basis  for  the  supposition  lliat  uudcscrilu'd  iiiarine  forms  do  exist  in  tl>c  scu-ilepths, 
and  tint  the  most  reliable  tales  of  seu-serpi'iils  take  origin  from  appearances  of  sneh  ani- 
mals. Of  such  tales,  possessing;:  a  warranuible  basis  of  fact,  and  emanating  from  autiiori- 
tative  soure'js,  that  of  cajjt.  M'C2^i''-i^  i^  <*"*'  "'  ^l'*^'  ''"'•''^  known.  This  acco".nt  was 
publisiicd  ia  184;-!.  Capt.  M'Quhae  commanded  II. M.S.  JjirddluK,  and  encountered  tlieser- 
pcatlntj  fonn  ia  hit.  2i^  44'  s.,  and  long.  9'  20'  e.,  antl  therefore  in  the  s.  Atlantic  ocean, 
near  t'.ie  tropi.;  of  Capricorn,  and  not  very  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  not,  as 
in  other  cases,  in  bright  and  line  weather,  l)ut  in  dark  and  cloudy  weather,  and  with  a. 
long  ocean  swell.  Tiie  animal  was  swini.ning  ra]iidly,  and  with  its  heatl  and  neck  above 
water.  Capt.  .M'Quhae,  in  his  report  to  the  admiralty,  describes  it  witli  conlideuce  as 
"  an  enoruDUH  serpent,  with  head  and  shoulders  kept  about  4  ft.  constantly  above  the 
surface  of  tlie  sea;"  and  he  adds:  "  As  nearly  as  we  could  appro.ximate  by  comparing 
it  with  t!i(!  Icngdi  of  what  our  maintopsail-yard  would  show  in  the  water,  there  was  at 
the  very  Ica-t  (50  ft.  of  the  animal  djleur  d'eau,  no  portion  of  which  was,  to^our  jiercep- 
tion,  used  ia  propelling  it  through  the  water,  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal  undulation. 
It  passed  rapitlly,  but  so  clo.se  under  our  lee-quarter,  that  had  it  been  a  man  of  ray 
acquaintance,  I  should  have  easily  recognized  his  features  with  the  naked  eye;  audit 
did  not,  either  in  approaching  the  ship  or  after  it  had  jja  i.sed  our  wake,  deviate  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  its  course  to  the  s.w., which  it  held  on  at  the  pace  of  from  12  to  15 
m.  per  hour,  apparently  on  some  determined  purpose.  The  diameter  of  the  serpent  was 
about  I.")  or  16  in.  behind  the  head,  which  was,  without  any  doubt,  that  of  a  snake;  and 
it  was  never,  dming  the  20  minutes  that  it  continued  in  sight  of  our  glasses,  once  below 
the  surf.ice  of  the  water;  its  color  a  dark-brown,  Avith  yellowish-white  about  the  throat. 
It  had  no  fins,  but  something  like  the  mane  of  ;i  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea-weed, 
■washed  about  its  back."  Regret  has  been  very  naturally  expressed  that  capt.  M'Quhae 
did  not  bestow  a  shot  on  it.  Figures  prepared  from  a  sketch  by  hiin  were  pub- 
lished in  Vim  lUustrated  Lontloii  News,  Oct.  28, 1848.  About  the  same  time,  the  testimony 
of  another  witness,  lieut.  Drununond,  appeared,  and  was  found  to  differ  in  some  impor- 
tant points  from  tiie  account  of  the  animal  given  l)y  capt.  M'Quhae,  and  the  figures  pub- 
lished with  his  approbation,  particularly  in  ascribing  a  more  elongated  form  to  the  head, 
in  the  mention  of  a  back  fin,  whereas  capt.  M'Quhae  expressly  says  that  no  fins  were  seen; 
an.l  in  a  lov/er  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  portion  of  the  animal  visible.  Lieut.  Drum- 
mond's  words  are:  "The  appearance  of  its  head,  which,  with  the  back  fin,  was  the 
only  portion  of  the  animal  visible,  was  long,  pointed,  and  flattened  at  the  top,  perhaps 
10  ft.  in  lengdi;  the  upper  jaw  projecting  coasiderably;  tlie  fin  was,  perhaps,  20  ft.  i:i 
the  rear  of  the  held,  and  visible  occasionally;  the  capt.  also  assorted  that  he  saw  the 
tail,  or  anotiier  fin  about  the  same  distance  bel)ind  it;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  appeared  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  beneath  the  under  jaw  a  brownish-white. 
It  pursued  a  steady  and  undeviating  course,  keeping  its  head  horizontal  witii  the  water, 
and  ia  rather  a  raised  position,  disappearing  occasionally  beneath  a  wave  for  a  very 
brief  interval,  and  not  apparently  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  It  was  going  at  the 
rate  of  perhaps  from  12  to  14  m.  an  hour,  and  when  nearest  was  perhaps  100  3-ards  dis- 
tant. In  fact,  it  gave  one  quite  tlie  idea  of  a  large  snake  or  eel."  Lieut.  Drummond's 
account  is  the  more  worthy  of  regard,  as  it  is  derived  from  his  log-book,  and  so  gives 
the  exact  impressions  of  the  hour,  while  capt.  jM'Quhae's  was  written  from  memory  after 
liis  arrival  in  England.  Into  the  discussion  which  arose  concerning  this  case,  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  enter. 

In  IST.l  a  battle  between  a  sea-serpent  and  a  whale  was  viewed  from  the  deck  of  the 
good  ship  Piiuline  of  London,  capt.  Drevar,  Avhen  proceeding  with  a  cargo  of  coals  from 
Shields  to  Zanzibar,  destined  for  her  majesty's  ship  London.  When  the  P.inliiie  reached 
the  region  of  the  trade  winds  and  equatorial  currents,  she  Avas  carried  out  of  her  course, 
and  alter  a  .severe  storm,  found  herself  off  cai)e  Roquc,  where  several  sperm-whales  were 
seen  playing  about  her.  While  the  crew  were  watching  them,  they  suddenly  beheld  a  sight 
that  filled  every  man  on  board  Avilh  terror.  Starling  straight  from  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  a  gigantic  serpent  rose  and  wound  itself  twice  in  two  mighty  coils  round  the 
largest  of  tlie  whales,  which  it  proceede;!  to  crush  in  genuine  boa  constrictor  fashion. 
In  vain  did  the  hapless  whale  struggle,  lash  the  water  into  foam,  and  even  bellow,  for 
all  its  efforts  were  as  nothing  against  the  supernatural  powers  of  its  dreadful  adversary; 
whose  strength  may  be  further  imagined,  from  the  fact  that  the  ribs  of  the  ill-fated 
fish  were  distinctly  heard  cracking  one  after  the  other  Avith  a  report  like  that  of  a  small 
cannon. 

Of  no  less  a  ship  than  her  majesty's  j-acht  the  Osborne,  the  capt.  and  officers,  in  June, 
1877,  forwarded  an  otficial  report  to  the  admiralty  containing  an  account  of  a  sea-.^er- 
pent's  api)earance  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  on  the  2(1  of  that  month.  "The  time  Avas  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  sea  Avas  exceptionally  smooth,  and  the  officers  Avere  pro- 
vided with  good  telescopes.  The  monster  had  a  smooth  skin,  devoid  of  scales,  a  bullet- 
shaped  head,  and  a  face  like  an  alligator.  It  was  of  immense  length,  and  along  the  back 
was  a  rid'.;e  of  fins  abf)ut  fffecn  ft.  in  length  and  six  ft.  apart.  It  moved  sloAvly,  and 
was  .seen  by  all  the  ship's  oificers." 

This  account  Avas  further  supplemented  by  a  sketch,  from  the  pencil  of  lieut.  W.  P. 
Hyncs  of  the  Osborne,  Avho  to  the  above  description  adds,  that  the  fins  were  of  irregular 
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height,  and  about  40  ft.  in  extent,  and  "  as  we  were  passing  through  thewaterat  ten  and 
a  balf  knots,  1  rould  only  get  a  view  of  it  '  end  on.'  "  It  was  about  15  or  ^0  ft.  broad  at 
the  shoulders,  with  flappci's  or  tins  that  seemed  to  have  a  semi-revolving  iiioliou.  "  From 
the  top  of  tlie  liead  to  the  part  of  the  bacii  where  it  became  immersed,  I  sliouid  eousider 
about  50  ft.,  and  tlial  seemed  about  a  third  of  tlie  whole  length.  All  this  part  wa8 
smooth,  resembling  a  .seal." 

These  instances  are  but  examples  of  the  many  cases,  in  -which  narratives  of  the  most 
circumstantial  character  have  been  recorded,  regarding  the  appearance  of  serpentine  ani- 
mals, usually  in  tropical  seas. 

As  will  readily  ba  adnntted,  the  chief  point  at  issue  is  that  of  the  zoological  determi- 
nation of  the  forms  reported  to  have  been  seen.  Gigantic  cuttle-tishcs,  now  proved  to 
have  a  veritable  existence,  might  in  many  cases  imitate  an  elongated  marine  form  swim- 
ming near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Certain  fishes,  such  as  the  baskiiig  shark  {xelache 
maxima)  ^\■ou\d  also  under  certain  circumstances  appear  as  unusual  marine  forms;  and 
as  Dr.  Andrew  Wdson.  of  the  Edinbugh  medical  sciiool,  has  iioinled  out,  the  well-known 
tape  fishes  (gifuiuetru-f  Dunktiii)  would  very  accuratelj^  reproduce  the  features  of  a  marine 
snake,  especially  when  the-^e  tidies,  as  is  well  known,  are  d^eveloped  to  an  immense  size. 
The  marine  snakes  or  lindraphidm  of  the  Indian  ocean  woulcl.  also  serve  to-jx-isonatc  the 
"great  unknown,"  if  largely  developed;  and  indeed,  as'  Dr.  Wilson  has  pointec'Ajut,  in 
the  idea  of  the  immense  development  of  ordinary  marine  animals  may  be  found  a  j:>roba- 
l)le  clue  to  the  .sea-serpent  mystery.  Ca.ses  of  mere  serpentine  appearances  assumed  by 
certain  animals  are  not  to  be  confused  with  cases  in  which  a  single  animal  has  presented 
a  serpentine  aspect.  Flocks  of  shags  swimming  close  to  tiie  water's  edge  might  ))ersonate 
a  sea-serpent  swimming  along  the^op  of  the  water  (see  JSuture,  Sept.,  1878);  but  a  flock 
of  birds  would  have  been  readily  detected  by  capt.  M'Quhae,  and  by  many  other  observ- 
ers who  have  behrld  the  unknown  form  from  a  near  distance.  The  reader  who  wishes 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  this  question  may  consult  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Sea-Serpents  of  Science,"  in  Da  Andrew  Wilson's  volume,  Leisure  Time  Studies 
(Chatto  &  Wiadus,  London,  1878). 

SEA-SHOSE,  or  land  bordering  on  the  sea,  belongs  partly  to  the  crown,  and  the 
public  have  certain  rights  in  relation  thereto.  The  soil  or  property  in  the  .sea-shore  is 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  tho  limit  on  the  land  side  is  defined  to  be  the  medium  line  of 
high-water  of  all  the  tides  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  the  height  of  the  jiiedium  tides 
in  each  quarter  of  a  lunar  revolution  during  the  whole  year.  But  though  the  crown  is 
pHma  facie  the  owner  of  the  sea-shore,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  manor  has  some- 
times a  grant  of  it,  and  he  proves  this  grant  by  ancient  use — such  as  gathering  sea-weed, 
etc.  The  public  have  a  right  to  walk  on  that  part  of  the  shore  vested  in  the  crown, 
which  holds  it  as  a  trustee  for  them.  But  the  public  have  no  right  to  trespass  on  the 
adjacent  lands  in  order  to  get  at  the  shore,  so  that  it  is  only  where  a  highway  leads  to 
the  shore,  or  the  public  land  from  seaward,  that  the  right  can  be  made  available.  Thus 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  public  have  no  legal  right  to  trespass  on  the  adjoining  lands 
in  order  to  get  to  the  sliore  for  purpose  of  bathing.  The  public  Iwive  a  i-ight  to  fish 
on  the  sea-shore  if  they  get  legal  access  to  it,  and  may  take  all  floating  fish,  but  not 
oysters  or  mussels  which  adhere  to  the  rock,  if  the  soil  belongs  to  an  individual.  The 
public  have  no  right  to  gather  sea-weed  or  shells,  though,  as  regards  the  latter,  it  is  of 
so  little  consequence  that  nobody  prevents  them.  Nor  have  fishermen  a  right  to  go  on 
that  part  of  the  sea-shore  which  is  private  property  to  dig  sand  for  ballast,  or  to  dry 
their  nets,  or  similar  purposes,  though  in  a  few  cases  local  customs  permitting  this  have 
been  held  valid.  In  Scotland  the  right  to  the  sea-shore  is  also  vested  in  the  crown,  but 
when  a  crown  grant  gives  land  bounded  by  the  sea-shore,  this  is  held  to  give  to  the 
grantee  the  fore-shore  also. 

SEA-SICKITESS  is  a  variety  of  vomiting  deserving  of  special  notice.  It  is  often 
preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  which  appear  almost  immediately  after  a  suscepti- 
ble person  is  exposed  to  the  motion  of  rolling  water  in  a  vessel  or  boat,  and  are  as  dis- 
tressing as  the  vomiting  itself.  Amongst  these  symptoms  may  lie  mentioned  vertigo 
and  headache,  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  sinking  and  distress  about  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Vomiting,  however,  in  general,  soon  comes  on,  accompanied  with  convulsive 
heaving  of  the  stomach,  and  such  an  indescribable  feeling  of  prostration  as  to  render  the 
patient  utterly  regardless  of  what  is  going  on  around  him,  and  almost  indifferent  to  life. 
Moreover,  a  deadly  pallor,  a  profuse  cold  sweat,  and  diarrhea,  are  more  or  less  com 
monly  present.  The  susceptibility  to  this  troublesome  affection  varies  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  Some  never  suffer  from  it,  others  only  on  their  first  voyage,  and  others, 
again,  in  every  voyage  they  undertake;  with  some  it  continues  but  a  few  hours,  while 
others  suffer  almost  continuously  throughout  a  long  voyage.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  sickness  disappears  in  a  few  days,  unless  the  weather  be  very  boisterous.  It 
almost  always  ceases  on  landing,  although  more  or  le.ss  giddiness  maj''  prevail  for  some 
hours,  the  patient  when  walking  feeling  as  if  the  earth  were  rising  up  under  his  feet. 
Infants  and  aged  persons  are  supposed  to  possess  a  comparative  immunity  from  sea- 
sickness, while,  as  a  general  nde,  women  suffer  more  than  men.  According  to  Dr. 
Althaus,  persons  with  a  strong  heart  and  a  slow  pulse  generally  suffer  little  from  sea- 
sickness; while  irritable  people,  with  a  quick  pulse  and  a  tendency  to  palpitation,  arc 
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more  liable  to  l)e  affected;  and  lie  thusaecounts  for  different  liability  of  dilTcrcut  r.aC.o-.-.a 
to  this  alTcctioii;  "for,  as  a  rule,  tlie  Frcnrh  and  Italians,  bein-;  of  a  n.oro  lirilaL'c 
temper,  suffer  most  from  ilie  disorder,  the  Germans  less,  and  the  Knyiisli  ieasl."  ("Cn 
Seasickness  .as  a  ft)rm  of  llypertestliesia,"  in  Proceediitcjs  of  the  Medico- Uhti"uvrjical  Socidyy 
vol.  V.  p.  L"3.)  "  "  ; 

The  primary  cause  (or  rather  condition)  of  sea-sickness  is  the  motion  of  the  ship;  and 
the  pifc/iiiif/  of  u  vessel,  or  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  bow  and  stern,  is  especially 
apt  to  produ('e  it.  It  is  less  fflt  in  large  and  heavily  i);dlasted  vessels,  iieeause  the  move-" 
meiits  referred  to  are  least  perceptible  in  them.  How  this  cause  operates  is  a  subject 
icgarding  which  Ihcre  has  been  m\icli  discussion:  and,  without  (ntciing  itUo  the  history 
of  the  views  of  ditfcrent  physicians  on  this  subject,  we  may  slate  tlial  the  uiost  recent  i.-? 
that  of  Dr.  Chapman,  who  holds  that  the  motions  of  tlie  vessel  cause  the  accumulation 
of  an  undue  amount  of  "blood  in  the  nervous  centers  along  the  back,  ami  especially  in 
those  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  related  to  the  stomach,  and  the  nui.scles  concerned  in 
vomiting."  Tins  condition  is  induced,  as  he  maintains,  in  three  ditfcrent  way.s,  viz., 
(1.)  by  the  movements  of  the  brain,  which  are  much  greater  in  a  pitching  vessel  than  on 
land;  (3.)  by  the  corresponding  movements  of  the  spinal  cord;  a.nd  ('A.)  by  the  exces.'^ive 
movements  of  the  viscera  within  the  abdonunal  and  pelvic  cavities.  In  one  per.son  the 
brain  may  be  mainly  responsible  in  causing  that  preternatural  atllux  of  blood  in  the 
spinal  cord,  on  which  (according  to  Dr.  Onipman's  hypothesis)  seasickness  depends;  in 
another,  the  spinal  cord  may  be  the  main  agent;  and  in  a  third,  the  alxlominal  viscera; 
although  each  is  always  concurrent  in  some  degree.  Hence,  the  only  scientific  and  really 
effective  remedy  for  this  disorder  must  be  one  which  has  the  power  of  lessening  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  whole  of  the  nervous  cetiters  along  the  back,  and  this  can  be  done 
by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  spinal  region  by  the  local  aiiplicntion  of  ice.  For  a 
description  of  Dr.  Chapman's  "spinal  ice-bags"  (which  maybe  obtained  from  any  respect* 
able  surgical  instrument-maker),  and  for  the  method  of  ap]ilying  them,  we  must  refer  to 
his  work  On  S€a-su-k?iex.i;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  p.  37  (Loiid.  18(J4).  He  gives  the 
details  of  17  cases  in  which  the  ice-bags  were  of  greater  or  less  benetit;  in  most  of  the 
cases  the  result  was  perfectly  successful.  Besides  Dr.  Chapman's  evidence  we  have  that 
of  capt.  White,  commander  of  one  of  the  Newhavcn  and  Dieppe  boats,  who  states  that 
"in  ordinary  weather  it  [Dr.  Chapman's  remedy]  is  a  success.  1  had  some  ditliculty  in 
persuading  passengers  to  try  it,  but  those  who  did  were  benefited."  Mr.  Bradley,  sur^ 
geon  in  the  Cunard  service,  in  a  letter  to  I'hc  Lancet,  Dec.  3,  1864,  writes  as  follows:  "I 
have  tried  this  remedy  in.  severe  cases  when  otiier  remedies  have  failed  (chloroform,  iced 
champagne,  effervescing  draughts,  fresh  air,  etc.),  and  have  veiy  generally  found  it  do 
great  good.  In  no  case  docs  it  do  harm,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  soothes 
the  nervous  irritability  Avhich  so  conmionlj'  accompanies  severe  sea-sickness,  induces 
sleep,  and  consequently  relieves  exhaustion."  We  are  periiiitted  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  llayle  of  Rochdale,  to  Dr.  Chapman,  dated  June  3,  1865: 
"  I  recommended  a  patient  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  try  one  cf  your  ice-bags  for  sea- 
sickness. The  result  Avas  most  satisfactory.  He  was  never  sick  when  weariiig  the  bag. 
Once  he  went  without  it,  and  then,  and  then  only,  Avas  he  sick.  His  friend,  who  had  no 
ice-bag,  was  frequently  sick."  As  an  ancillary  rcmed}',  the  drinking  of  iced  water,  or 
the  swallowing  of  small  hnnps  of  ice,  may  be  recommended.  Dr.  Chapman  prefers  the 
ice,  which,  "  brought  in  contact  with  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
■will  act  on  the  .same  principle  as  it  does  when  applied  to  the  spinal  region." 

Tliose  who  are  siusceptible  to  this  distressing  affection,  and  have  i>ot  the  opportunity 
of  trying  the  ice-bags,  may,  at  all  events,  diminish  the  severity  of  the  vomiting  by  assum- 
ing, and  as  long  as  possible  retaining,  the  horizontal  position,  as  nearly  as  possil)le  in  the 
center  of  the  ship's  movement,  and  keeping  the  ej'cs  closed.  The  compression  of  the 
abdomen,  by  means  of  a  broad  tight  belt,  sometimes  gives  relief.  A  few  drops  of 
chloroform  on  a  lump  of  white  sugar  will  sometimes  check  the  tendency  to  vomiting  in 
persons  who  only  suffer  slightly.  A  little  arrowroot,  flavored  with  brandy  or  sherry,  is 
usually  a  kind  of  food  that  will  most  easily  remain  on  the  stomach,  when  "the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  is  abating.  Dr.  Wood,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  American  phy- 
sicians of  the  present  day,  asserts  that  he  has  "  found  nothing  under  such  circumstances 
so  acceptable  to  the  stomach  as  raw  salt  oysters.  ' 

SEA-SIDE  GRAPE,  Coccoloha  uvifcra,  a  small  tree  of  the  natural  order  polygonecB,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  on  the  sea-coasts;  has  orbicular,  cordate,  leatl.er}'', 
shirnng,  entire  leaves,  and  a  pleasant,  subacid,  eatable  fruit,  somewhat  resend)ling  a 
currant,  formed  of  the  pulpy  calyx  investing  a  bony  nut.  The  extract  of  the  wood  is 
extremely  astringent,  and  is  sonu^times  called  Jamaica  Kino.  The  wood  itself  is  heavy, 
hard,  durable,  and  beautifully  veined. 

SEA-SLTJG.     See  IIoLOTnuRiA. 

SEA-SNIPE.     See  Trumpet  Fisn,  ante. 

'^  SEASONING,  a  term  in  cookery  for  the  materials  used  to  add  flavor  to  food.  They 
are  chiefly  salt,  the  spices,  and  pot-herbs.  Salt  is  the  most  important,  for  it  not  only 
increases  the  sapidity  of  most  kinds  of  food,  but  also  adds  to  their  wholesomeness. 
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SEASONS.  In  tlie  article  Eakth  the  motions  of  the  earth  on  wliich  the  clianges  of  the 
seasons  ultimately  depend  are  explained.  The  cliief  eause  of  tlie  greater  heat  of  summer 
and  cold  of  winter  is  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  more  obliquely  on  the  earth  in  the 
latter  season  than  in  the  former.  See  Climate.  Another  concurrent  cause  is  the  greater 
length  of  the  day  in  summer,  and  of  the  night  in  winter.  Within  the  tropics  the  sun's 
rays  have  at  no  time  so  much  obliquity  as'to  make  one  part  of  the  year  very  sensibly 
colder  than  another.  There  are,  therefore,  either  no  marked  seasons,  or  they  have  other 
causes  altogether,  and  are  distinguished  as  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  This  is  explained 
in  the  article  Rain.  But  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe  the  year  is  naturally 
divided  into  four  seasons — spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  In  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions,  spring  and  autumn  are  very  brief,  and  the  natural  division  of  the  year 
is  simply  into  summer  and  winter,  the  winter  being  long  and  the  summer  short;  and  this 
is  very  much  the  case  also  in  regions  of  the  temperate  zones  lying  near  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  circles.  In  subtropical  regions  the  distinction  of  four  .seasons  is  in  like  man- 
ner very  imperfectly  marked.  This  distinction  is  everywhere  arbitrary  as  to  the  periods 
of  the  year  included  in  each  season,  which  really  varj'  according  to  latitude,  and  partly 
according  to  the  other  fauses  which  influence  climate;  the  seasons  passing  one  into 
another  more  or  less  gradually,  and  their  commencement  and  close  not  being  determined 
by  precise  astronomical  or  other  phenomena.  The  greatest  heat  of  summer  is  never 
reached  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  summer  solstice,  wdien  the  sun's  rays  are  most 
nearly  vertical,  and  the  day  is  longest;  the  greatest  cold  of  winter  is  in  like  manner  after 
the  winter  solstice,  when  the  day  is  shortest,  and  the  sun's  rays  are  most  oblique;  the 
reason  in  the  former  case  being  that  as  summer  advances  the  earth  itself  becomes  more 
heated  by  the  continued  action  of  the  sun's  rays;  in  the  latter,  that  it  retains  a  portion 
of  the  heat  which  it  lias  imbibed  during  sununer,  just  as  the  wannest  part  of  the  day  is 
somewhat  after  midday,  and  the  coldest  part  of  the  night  is  toward  morning.  The  four 
seasons  of  temperate  regions  are  distinguished  by  the  phenomena  of  nature  which 
characterize  them,  and  w.iich  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the  wants  and 
labors  of  man.  But  the  renewal  of  vegetative  activity  in  spring  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  increasing  warmth  of  tlie  sun's  rays.  Plants  are  so  constituted  that  a 
period  of  rest  is  followed  by  new  activity,  and  this  new  activity  very  generally  begins  in 
the  fresh  circulation  of  sap  and  enlargement  of  buds  while  the  cold  of  winter  still  con- 
tinues unabated,  or  before  it  has  reached  its  greatest  intensity.  A  similar  remark  may 
be  made  with  regard  to  some  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  which  may  as  well  be  said 
to  herald  the  approach  of  spring  as  to  attend  its  first  days  of  genial  weather. 

SEA-SPIDER,  or  Spider  Crab.     See  Crab,  ants. 

SEA-SQUIRT.     See  Ascidia,  ante. 

SEA-SWALLOW.     See  Tern,  ante. 

SEATOIST,  William  Winston,  1785-1866;  b.  Va. ;  educated  under  private  tutors 
and  in  a  printing  office;  edited  papers  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  lialeigh,  N.  C. ;  removed 
to  Washington,  1813,  and  with  his  brother-in-law  Joseph  Gales  published  the  National 
Intelligencer,  which  for  50  years  made  their  names  honorably  known  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  were  also  public  printers  for  many  years.  Mr.  Seaton  was  fre- 
•quently  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  held  other  offices  there;  was  a  regent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution;  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  personal  merit  as  well  as  editorial  power. 

SEATTLE,  a  t.  and  capital  of  King  co. ,  Washington  territory,  CO  m.  n.e.  of  Olyjn- 
pia,  on  the  Seattle  and  Walla  Walla  railroad;  it  is  near  the  mouth  of  Dwamish  river  on 
Puget's  sound;  pop.  '70,  1107.  Seattle  is  the  seat  of  the  territorial  university,  founded 
in  1872.  A  large  trade  is  done  with  the  mining  and  lumber  camps  and  fisheries.  Lum- 
ber is  the  chief  export. 

SEA-UNICORN.     See  Narwhal,  ante. 

SEA-UECHIN.     See  Echinid.<e. 

SEA-WEED  and  SEA-WRACZ.    See  Fucace^  and  Wback. 

SEA-WOLF.     See  Wolf-Fish,  ante. 

SEABASTE.     See  Samaria,  ante. 

SEBASTIAN,  a  co.  in  w.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Arkansas  river;  about 
590  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80,  19,560 — 1587  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  heavily  wooded. 
The  soil  on  the  prairies  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn  and  cotton.  Bitu- 
minous coal  is  found.    Co.  seat.  Greenwood. 

SEBASTIAN,  Salwt,  a  very  celebrated  martyr  of  the  early  church,  whose  memory  is 
venerated  in  both  branches  of  the  church,  east  as  well  as  w^est  (although  the  scene  of  "liis 
martyrdom  was  the  city  of  Rome),  and  whose  story  has  formed  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar themes  of  Christian  artists  from  the  earliest  times.  Hi.s  history  is  contained  in  the 
so-called  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  which,  although  partaking  of  the  legendary  tone,  are 
regarded  as  authentic,  not  only  by  Baronius  and  the  Bollandists,  but  also  byTillemont 
and  others  of  the  more  stringently  critical  schools  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Sebastian, 
according  to  this  narrative,  was  born  at  Narbonne  and  educated  at  Milan.  Although  a 
Christian,  he  entered  the  Roman  army,  without,  however,  revealing  his  religion,  and 
with  the  view  of  being  enabled,  by  his  position,  to  assist  and  protect  the  Christians  ia 
U.  E.  Xm.— 20 
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the  persecution.  In  this  way  he  supported  and  comforted  many  of  the  martyrs  in 
Kome;  and  he  even  converted "Nicostrulus.  the  keeperof  Uie  prison  in  which  tlie  nuirlyrs 
were  coiitined,  and  Ids  wife,  Zoe,  to  wliom  he  nuiuculously  restored  tlve  use  ot  Lei 
speech,  after  she  had  been  dumb  for  six  years.  Still  unrecognized  as  a  Christian,  Sebas- 
tian rose  to  high  favor  under  Diocletian,  while  at  the  same  time  the  grateful  pontiff. 
C'aius,  named  him  "Defender  of  the  Church."  At  length  came  the  time  fur  his  open 
profession  of  lii.s  faith.  Diocletian  u.sed  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  renounce  the 
Christian  creed,  but  in  vain;  and  in  the  end  he"was  condemned  to  be  put  to  death  by  a 
troop  of  Mauritanian  archers,  who  lransti.\ed  him  with  numberless  arrows,  and  left  him 
an  dead.  13ut  a  Christian  lady,  Irene,  (inding  that  life  was  not  extinct,  had  the  body 
removed  to  her  house,  where  life  was  restored;  and  although  the  Christian  community 
desired  to  conceal  his  recovery,  Sebastian  again  appeared  in  public  before  the  emperor, 
to  profess  his  faith  in  Christianity.  Diocletian  condenmed  him  to  be  beaten  to  death 
with  clubs  in  the  amphitheater;  and  his  body  was  liung  into  one  of  the  sewers  of  the 
city,  in  which  it  was  discovered,  according  to  the  Act)i  of  Mnvtyrdom,  by  means  of  an 
apiwrition,  and  carried  by  a  Christian  lady,  Lucina,  to  thcgcatacomb,  which  is  still 
called  by  his  name.  The  date  of  his  martyrdom  was  Januar"20,  288.  By  the  Greeks 
th9  feas't  is  lieUl  on  the  20th  of  December.  'The  festival  was  celebrated  with  great  solem- 
nity in  Milan  as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose;  and  it  was  observed  in  the  African 
church  in  the  -ith  century.  There  is  another  saint  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said  to  have 
BuUered  martyrdom  in  Armenia. 

SEBASTIAN,  Dom,  1554-78;  b.  Lisbon;  came  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  1557. 
In  157-1  he  led  a  successful  expedition  against  Tangier.  In  1578,  with  a  Heet  and  a  force 
of  some  20,00U  men,  he  sailed  to  Morocco  to  support  MuleyMohammed  against  his 
uncle  Muley-Malek,  in  the  contest  for  the  throne  of  Morocco.  Selnistian  and  Muley- 
Mohammed were  defeated  by  Muley-Malek,  and  all  three  died.  The  Portuguese  refused 
to  believe  in  his  death,  and  numerous  impostors  appeared,  pretending  to  be  Dom  Sebas- 
tian. 

SEBASTIANI,  Fr.\ncois- Horace-Bastion,  Marshal  of  France,  was  b.  Nov.  10,  1772, 
at  Porta  d'Ampngnano,  a  village  near  Bastia,  in  Corsica.  He  was  the  .son  of  a  tailor, 
but  his  extreme  vanity  led  him  to  declare  himself  of  noble  descent  and  a  distant  relative 
of  the  Bonapartes.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  sublieut.  of  infantrj^  Aug.  37,  1789. 
His  rise,  due  to  his  bravery  in  the  tield,  v,as  no  doubt  somewhat  aided  by  his  splendid 
physique,  graceful  manner,  and  facile  diction.  He  became  cAe/ fZVArarf/'ort  in  1797,  and 
brigadier  in  1799,  and  was  one  of  Napoleon's  most  devoted  partisans.  He  fought  at 
Marengo,  executed  some  important  diplomatic  service  in  Turkey  in  1802-03,  after  which 
he  became  gen.  of  brigade  (Aug.  1803).  and  was  wounded  at  Austerlitz.  On  May  2. 
1806,  he  was  again  deputed  to  Turkey,  this  time  to  break  the  alliance  of  the  Porte  with 
Russia  and  England;  and  before  he  had  been  seven  months  at  Constantinople,  his  mis- 
sion had  obtained  complete  success,  and  war  was  declared.  The  English  fleet  forced  a 
passage  through  the  Darilanelles,  and  cast  anchor  before  Constantinople,  their  presence 
causing  such  terror  among  the  sultan's  miiusters  that  a  total  reversal  of  fon>ign  policy 
was  imminent,  but  Sebastiani,  coming  to  tlie  rescue,  revived  with  his  scdncinir  eloquence- 
their  failing  resolution,  and  assuming  an  authoritative  superintendence  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  defending  the  coast,  put  the  batteries  in  a  state  tit  for  action.  In  five  days  he 
liad  the  coast  batteries  manned  with  600  guns,  100  small  gunboats  afloat,  a  line  of  vessels 
laid  ahmg  shore,  each  with  a  broadside  ready  to  be  discharged  on  the  English  fleet, 
which  at  last  gallantly  ran  the  gantlet,  losing  two  sliips  and  700  men.  Bnt  the  death  of 
the  snltan,  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  put  an  end  to  the  French  intrigues  in  Turkey,  and 
Sebastiani  was  recalled.  June  1807,  and  decorated  witli  the  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  subsequently  connnanded  the  fourth  corps-d'armee  in  Spain.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  at  Leipsic.  On  the  exile  of  Napo- 
leon to  Elba,  he  gave  in  his  adherence'to  the  Bourbon  government,  but  joined  his  old 
master  on  his  return.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  held  for  brief  periods  the  port- 
folios of  naval  (1830)  and  foreign  affairs,  and  the  embassies  to  Naples  (April,  1833)  and 
London  (.Jan.,  1835);  but  was  more  distinguished  for  his  elegance  and  graceful  demeanor 
in  the  Parisian  salons,  than  as  a  politician  or  administrator.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  29, 
.1851. 

*       SEBASTIANIS  TAS,  the  name  given  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  to  persons  who  believe  iu 

the  future  return  to  eaith  of  the  king  Dom  Sebastian,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Alcazar- 
quebir,  1578  a. d.,  while  leading  on  his  army  ag;nnst  the  floors.  This  belief  has  con- 
tinued to  be  entertained  by  many  in  Portugal;  but  the  Sebastianistas  are  said  to  be  now 
most  numerous  in  Brazil.  On  the  return  of  Dom  Sebastian,  they  expect  Brazil  to  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  prosperity  and  happiness. 

SEBAS'TOPOL.     See  Sevastopol,  ante. 

SEBENICO,  a  small  port  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  42  m.  s.e.  of  Zara.  It  is  buii* 
on  a  steep  slope,  and  rises  in  tcTaces,  and  Avas  formerly  defended  by  walls  and  towers- 
Its  cathedral,  a  fine  edifice,  with  a  bold  dome,  was  bu'ilt  1443-1536.  Its  excellent  har- 
bor is  defended  by  several  forts.     Pop.  14,238. 
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SEBES'TEN,  Sebestan,  Sepistan,  or  S.  Plum,  the  fruit  of  the  cordla  myxa,  a  tree 
of  the  ULilurul  ortier  cordiacece,  a  DUiivc  of  the  East  iudies.  The  tree  has  ovale  leaves, 
ati;l  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  which  is  tiucculent,  inuciluginous,  and  emollient,  witli  some 
astringenc)',  and  was  formerly  au  article  of  the  European  materia  medica,  being  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  a  lenitive  electuary  and  of  a  pectoral  medicine.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  pemeci  of  Dioscoridcs.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
northern  Circars  of  India,  where  it  grows. 
SE  CALE.  See  Rye. 
SECANT.     See  Triggnometky. 

SECCHI,  PiETRO  Angelo,  1818-78;  1).  Italy;  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1833.  He  became 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  Roman  college  in  1850,  and  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  that  position  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  1870-73.  His  discoveries  in  the 
departments  of  solar  physics  and  spectroscopic  analysis  were  numerous  and  important. 
Among  liis  works  are  Cutahgo  delle  Utelle  (1867);  Aovi  Eicerchi  sidle  Protuberanze  Solari 
(1869);  Fisica  Sokire  (1869);  and  Le  ISolal  (1870). 

SECE'DEKS  AND  SECESSION  KIRK.     See  United  Peesbyterian  Church. 
SECESSION— SECEDED  STATES      See  Rebellion,  War  of  the. 
SE-CHUEN',   a  province  in   China,  drained  bj'   the  Yang-tse-Kiang   river;    about 
166,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  21,435,078.     Capital,  Ching-Too-Foo. 

SECKENDORF,  an  old  and  noble  family  of  Frauconia.— Vkit  Ludwig,  1626-92;  b. 
near  Erlangen;  studied  at  the  gymnasia  of  Coburg  in  1638,  and  at  Gotlia,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Ernest,  duke  of  Gotha.  In  1643-46  he  studied  in  tlie  university  of  Strasbourg, 
and  traveled  in  the  Netherlands.  He  rose  through  successive  grades  of  office  till  Le 
became  privy-councilor  and  chancellor  in  1664.  In  that  year  he  left  the  duke's  service 
to  enter  that  of  Moritz,  duke  of  Zeit,  and  was  appointed  to  similar  offices,  resigning  on 
the  duke's  death,  and  retiring  to  his  country-house  near  Altenburg.  In  1691  he  entered 
the  service  of  Frederick  III.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  as  privy-councilor  at  Berlin,  and 
chancellor  of  the  university  (jf  Halle.  He  published  several  works  in  Latin  and  German; 
also  theological  and  historical  works,  discourses,  and  hymns. — Friedricu  Heinkich, 
1673-1763;  b.  Konigsberg;  grandson  of  Joachim  Ludwig,  entered  the  English  and  Dutch 
service  in  1695,  fought  against  the  Turks  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  under 
prince  Eugene;  maj.gen.  in  the  army  of  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  and  Saxony.  He  was 
Polish  ambassador  to  the  Hague  (1713),  in  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  He 
became  count  of  the  empire  in  1719,  gov.  of  Leipsic  in  1721,  ambassador  to  Berlin  in 
1726.  He  concluded  the  treaty  of  "\\'usterl;ausen.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Fred- 
'  crick  the  great  b}'  the  means  he  used  to  consummate  the  royal  marriage  with  tlie  princess 
Elizabeth.  He  defeated  the  French  at  Klausen,  1735;  was  imprisoned  three  years  in 
the  castle  of  Gratz.  He  commanded  the  troops  of  the  elector  Charlas  Albert  of  Bavaria 
in  1744,  and  restored  Munich  to  thnt  prince,  then  Charles  VII.  of  Germany.  In  1745  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Magdeburg  b}'  Frederick  the  great,  and  released  after  six  months' 
confinement  on  pnying  10,000  thalers. 

SECKER,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1093-1768;  b.  England;  studied  for  the  dissenting 
ministry,  but  doubting  concerning  sfime  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  resolved  to 
study  medicine;  went  to  London  and  Paris;  was  persuaded  by  Joseph  Butler,  an  inti- 
mate friend,  to  enter  the  church  of  Enghmd.  After  some  deliberation  he  complied; 
went  in  1721  to  Leyden,  took  his  degree  of  m.d.  ;  returned  to  England;  became  rector 
of  Houghton-le-Spring  in  1723;  prebendary  of  Durham  and  rector  of  Rylon  in  1727; 
chaplain  to  the  king  in  1732.  rector  of  St.  James  in  1733;  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol  in 
1735,  of  Oxford  in"l737;  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1750,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  iu 
1758. 

SECLU'SION  (of  the  Insane).  This  term  has  recently  been  narrowed  so  as  to  apply 
to  the  removal  of  the  violent  insane  from  the  ordinary  wards  and  fellowship  of  an  asylum 
to  an  airing  court,  gallery,  or  room  so  situate  and  furnished  that  its  solitary  occupant  can 
neither  injure  himself,  nor  injure  nor  disturb  others.  Since  the  abolition  of  phy.-ical 
restraint  by  chains  and  strait-jackets  seclusion  has  become  a  favored  and  useful  mode 
of  repression  and  treatment.  That  it  should  be  resorted  to  exclusively  as  a  remedial 
agent,  and  by  the  medical  attendant,  are  now  received  as  axioms.  In  1854  the  commis- 
sioners in  lunacy  in  England  ascertained,  by  circular,  the  opinions  of  almost  all  those 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  insane  in  that  country,  as  to  the  employment  of  such 
means  of  cure;  when  it  appeared  that  it  was  generally  considered  beneficial,  if  used  for 
short  periods,  and  during  paroxysms  of  epileptic  and  violent  mania.  Even  when  not 
absolutely  required  for  the  tranquillization  of  the  individual,  seclusion  may  become  expe- 
dient in  order  to  secure  the  quiet,  comfort,  or  safety  of  the  patients  with  whom  he  is 
associated.  That  such  an  instrument  maj'  be  abused  and  adopted  from  the  parsimony, 
timidity,  or  ignorance  of  those  around,  is  obvious.  One  of  the  lunatics  liberated  by 
Pinel  in  1792  had  been  incarcerated  or  Hed'tded-  in  his  dark  cell  for  forty  yenrs;  and 
occasionally  even  now  the  duration  of  the  isolation  may  be  unduly  prolonged  even  under 
medical  .sanction;  but  the  instances  of  gross  and  cruel  seclusion  in  garrets  and  cellars, 
and  outhouses,  are  now  chiefly  to  be  found  in  private  families,  and  where,  as  in  the 
"  Flushing  case,"  no  better  course  is  known  to  be  pi'aclicablc. — E'Kjldh  Eeport  of  Commis- 
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ftioun-.f  in  Tjunnrj  to  Lord  ClianrcUnr,A.\)\).  C,  p.  123;  Burknill  and  Tuke,  Pi^ycliological 
Mc(Uci)u,,  p.  562;  Browne,    Wlcat  A.\i/lu)ns  Were,  Are,  tiiui  Ought  to  be,  p.  137. 

SECOND  (for  the  derivation  of  which  see  Sckuplk)  is  llie  sixlietli  part  of  a  minute, 
wlielher  of  time  or  of  angular  magnitude.  See  Minute.  In  old  treatises  we  find  sec- 
onds distinguished  as  ?«/«(/ ^b  .s<v;///((Ap,  from  minuies,  or  minutds  priince.  The  sixteenth 
part  of  a  second  was  called  a  tiiird,  but  instead  of  this  and  succeeding  subdivisions,  deci- 
mal fractions  of  seconds  are  now  employed. 

SECONDARY,  in  geology,  is  the  designation  given  to  tliat  large  section  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  strata  which  includes  the  triassic,  oolitic,  and  cretaceous  rocUs.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  mesozoic.  The  strata  grouped  under  this  title  are  separated  from  the  inferior 
and  superior  deposits  more  by  llieir  organic  contents  than  their  petrological  structure, 
and  this  separation  is  more  evident  between  them  and  the  older  rocks  than  l)etwecn  tliem 
and  tlie  newer;  and  yet  recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  St.  Cassian  beds  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Permian  and  triassic  epochs.  They  contain  a  series  of  fos- 
sils which  are  partly  paleozoic  and  partly  mesozoic  m  their  facies. 

The  appearance'of  the  great  types  of  all  subsequent  organisms  in  the  secondary  rocks 
has  suggested  the  grouping  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  respect  of  their  fossils  into  only 
two  great  divisions — viz.,  the  paleozoic,  and  the  neozoic — this  last  term  including  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  periods. 

SECONDING  is  a  temporary  retirement  to  which  officers  of  royal  artillery  and  royal 
engineers  aie  subjected  when  they  accept  civil  enii)loyment  under  the  crown.  After  six 
months  of  such  employment  the  officer  is  seconded,  by  which  he  loses  militaiy  pay,  but 
retains  his  rank,  seniority,  and  promotion  in  his  corps.  After  being  seconded  for  ten 
years  he  must  elect  to  return  to  military  duty,  or  to  retire  altogether. 

SECOND  SIGHT,  a  superstition  or  belief  once  common  in  the  Scottish  highlands  and 
isles,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Gaelic  appellation  taibhscarachd,  signifying  a  spectral  or 
sliailowy  appearance.  Certain  persons,  called  seers  or  wizards,  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  .supernatural  gift,  by  which  they  involuntarily  foresaw  future  events,  and  perceived 
distant  objects  as  if  they  were  present: 

'  As  the  sun. 

Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  tlie  spirits 
Of  ereat  events  stride  on  before  the  events. 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 

Wallensteis. 

This  is  to  depict  the  lofty  and  poetical  view  of  the  subject,  as  illu.strated  in  classic  fable 
and  early  history.  The  highland  seer,  however,  was  chiefly  conversant  with  the  scenes 
and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  "A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  a 
horse ;  another  who  pernaps  is  at  work  about  the  house,  sees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground, 
commonly  with  a  landscape  of  the  place  where  the  accident  befalls  him.  Another  seer, 
driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idleness,  or  musing  in  the  sunshine,  is  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony  or  funeral  procession,  and  counts  the 
mourners  or  attendants,  of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names,  if  he  knows 
them  not  he  can  describe  the  dresses.  Things  distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  when  they 
liappen"  (Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides).  With  respect  to  things  future,  Johnson 
thought  there  was  no  rule  for  determining  the  time  between  tlie  sight  and  the  event; 
but  Martin,  whose  account  of  the  western  islantls  was  tirst  published  in  1703,  furnishes 
data  of  this  kind  in  his  classitication  of  the  visions.  If  an  object  was  .seen  early  in  the 
morning,  the  event  would  be  accomplished  a  few  hours  afterward;  if  at  noon,  the  same 
day;  and  if  at  night  the  accomplishment  would  take  place  weeks,  months,  and  some- 
times years  afterward;  according  to  the  time  of  night  the  vision  was  beheld.  The 
appearance  of  a  shroud  was  an  infallible  prognostic  of  death,  and  the  nearness  or  remote- 
ness of  the  event  was  judged  by  the  amount  of  the  body  that  was  covered  by  tlie  ghastly 
sheet;  if  it  was  not  seen  above  the  middle,  adelay  of  a  twelvemonth  migiitbc  hoped  for. 
but  if  it  ascended  high  toward  the  head,  the  mortal  hour  was  close  at  hand.  " 'J'he  vis- 
ion makes  .such  a  lively  impression  upon  the  seers,"  says  Martin,  "that  thej'  noitlier  see 
nor  think  of  anything  el.se  except  the  vision,  as  long  as  it  continues;  the  eyelids  of  the 
seer  are  erected,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring  until  the  object  vanish."  The  power  of 
tlie  seer  was  involuntary  and  painful — it  was  no  source  of  gain.  The  gradation  of  .sym- 
bolical appearances  we  have  mentioned,  strikes  the  imagination  and  gives  something 
like  a  system  to  the  supernatural  phenomena.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  cases  described  by 
the  historians  of  the  second  sight,  Ave  do  not  find  such  regular  order  and  exactness.  The 
evidence  is  vague  and  confused,  and  the  incidents  are  often  of  the  most  trivial  charac- 
ter. The  revelations,  indeed,  were  commonly  made  to  poor  illiterate  men,  predisposed 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  country — wild,  dreary,  and  remote — and  from  their  half-idle, 
solitary  life,  to  melancholy  and  superstition.  These  causes  must  have  led  very  early  to 
belief  in  the  second  pight.  We  hnd  it  coloring  portions  of  the  story  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce,  and  associated  \*ith  the  tragic  fate  of  the  accomplished  James  I.  of  Scotland.  A 
Scottish  seer  is  .said  to  have  foretold  the  unhappy  career  of  Charles  I.,  and  another  the 
violent  death  of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  "in  1652  a  Scottish  lawyer,  sir  George 
Mackenzie,  afterward  lord  Tarbat,  when  driven  to  the  highlands  by  fear  of  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Cromwell,  engaged  himself  in  making  inquiries  concerning  this  supposed  super- 
natural facult}',  and  wrote  a  minute  account  of  its  manifestations  addressed  to  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Boyle,  which,  with  other  relations  on  the  same  subject,  is  published  in 
Lhe  correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Next  came  Martin's  copious  description;  then  a 
liighland  minister,  the  rev.  Jolin  Fraser  of  Tyree,  collected  Authentic  Instance»,  which 
were  printed  in  1707;  and  in  1763,  appeared  tlie  ambitious  treatise  of  Theophilus  I/isul- 
anus,  or  Macleod  of  Haniir,  which  contained  the  narratives  of  Fraser,  of  Aubrey,  the 
English  antiquary,  and  other  authorities,  witli  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  cases 
— nearly  a  hundred — gathered  by  himself  from  various  sources,  and  also  numerous  let- 
ters from  highland  ministers.  This  worlv  exhausted  the  subject,  but  the  wretched  van- 
it}-,  credulity  and  weakness  of  Tlieophilus  covered  it  Avith  ridicule.  A  fresii  revival 
took  place  after  the  memorable  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  work  was 
published  in  1775.  The  second  sight  was  sure  to  interest  a  melancholy,  meditative 
"rambler"  like  Johnson.  He  bad  read  of  it  in  his  j'outh  in  Martin's  history.  He  was 
naturally  superstitious.  He  had  a  stout  courageous  heart  and  strong  nerves  in  all  mun- 
dane matters  and  positions,  but  he  had  a  morbid  fear  of  death,  and  an  almost  childish 
eagerness  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  to  believe  in  tlie  possibility  of  messages 
from  the  other  world.  Johnson  anxiously  questioned  the  clergy  and  others  respecting 
the  supernatural  communications  made  to  the  seers,  and  would  gladly  have  believed  them 
real.  The  evidence,  however,  was  not  complete  or  invincible;  and  with  that  love  of 
truth,  which  was  one  of  tlie  strongest  virtues  of  the  sage  of  Bolt  court,  he  confessed  that 
he  never  could  "advance  his  curiosity  to  conviction,  but  came  away  at  last  only  willing 
to  believe."  On  one  occasion  we  find  Johnson  enunciating  the  true  doctrine  in  such 
cases.  He  observed,  as  Boswell  reports,  that  "we  could  have  no  certainty  of  the  truth 
of  supernatural  appearances  unless  something  was  told  us  which  we  could  not  know  by 
ordinary  means,  or  something  done  which  could  not  be  done  but  by  supernatural  power; 
that  Pharaoh,  in  reason  and  justice,  required  such  evidence  from  Moses;  nay,  that  our 
Saviour  said:  '  H' I  had  not  done  among  tliem  the  works  which  none  other  man  did, 
they  had  not  had  sin.'  "  Undoubtedly  works  or  facts,  not  merely  appearances,  are  required 
for  conviction.  Spectral  sights  may  be  caused  by  dreams  or  disease  (see  Apparitions), 
b}'  accidental  optical  illusions,  or  by  the  workings  of  a  vivid  imagination.  It  seems 
degrading  to  the  idea  of  divine  power  to  suppose  that  special  miracles  were  wrought  to 
announce  the  marriage  or  death  of  a  higliland  peasant,  the  wreck  of  a  boat,  or  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger  in  a  remote  island  of  the  Hebrides.  Ignorance  is  a  great  ally  of  super- 
stition, as  solitude  is  of  gloomy  egotism  and  melancholy;  and  since  education  has  pene- 
trated into  the  highlands  and  isles,  and  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  has 
been_  facilitated  by  increasing  trade  and  improved  means  of  communication— to  say 
nothing  of  the  effects  of  that  passion  for  highland'  scenery  and  sport  which  every  year 
takes  crowds  of  visitors  to  the  country — the  belief  in  second  sight,  as  in  astrology  and 
witchcraft,  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  the  laud.  It  neVer  had  the  cruel,  hard, 
and  revolting  features  of  witchcraft— formerly  prevalent  in  the  lowlands  when  scarcely 
know^n  in  the  Hebrides — and  it  still  seems  picturesque  enough  to  serve  for  the  purposes 
of  poetry  and  romance. 

SECRET  (Lat.  secrefa,  i.e.,  orafio,  the  secret  prayer),  one  of  tlie  prayers  of  the  mass 
(q.y.),  of  the  same  general  form  with  the  "  collect,"  but  recited  by  the  priest  in  so  low  a 
voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  people,  whence  the  name  serreta  is  derived.  It  follows 
immediately  after  the  oblation  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine.  This  use  of  silent 
prayer  in  the  public  service  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 

SECEET,  Discipline  of  the  (Lat.  Arcani  Di^ciplina),  a  discipline  of  the  early 
church,  founded  upon  the  words  of  Cnrist,  "'give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs," 
Matt.  vii.  6,  in  virtue  of  which  Christians  fully  initiatea  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  church  withheld  from  pagans  and  catechumens  in  the  preparatory  stage  the  knowl- 
edge of  certain  doctrines,  and  the  liberty  of  presence  at  certam  rites  connected  with  the 
most  solemn  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  practice  originated  in  the  obloquy 
which  was  drawn  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  church  from  the  fals^  and  monstrous  con- 
ceptions of  these  doctrines  wliich  were  circulated  among  pneans.  Against  tliese 
calumnious  misconceptions  the  earliest  of  the  so-called  "apologies"  are  addressed;  and 
it  seems  certain  that  at  the  time  at  which  Justin  wrote  his  first  apology,  the  middle  of 
the  2d  c,  no  objection  existed  again.st  speaking  openly  of  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist. 
— (See  Juatini  Apo!.,  i.  66.)  Very  soon  after  this,  however,  the  "secret"  is  clcarl}'  trace- 
able. The  first  reason  for  its  adoptjon  was  that  assigned  aljove — namely,  to  guard  the 
more  sacred  and  mysterious  doctrines  from  popular  misconception  "and  blasphemy 
among  the  pagans.  This  precaution  of  concealment  was  extended  to  catechumens, 
partly  in  order  to  avoid  sliocking  too  suddenly  their  half-formed  convictions  by  the 
more  startling  improbabilities  of  Christian  belief;  partly  also,  no  doubt,  to  guard  asrainst 
the  danger  of  the  betrayal  of  these  mysterious  doctrines  to  pagan  spies  approaching  in 
the  false  garb  of  catechumens.  The  discipline  of  the  secret  appears  in  several  forms — 
(1.)  Both  unbelievers  and  catechumens  were  removed  from  the  church  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  liturgy  which  specially  relates  to  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist — the  so-called  Mma  Fideliam.     See  Mass.     (2.)  The  lectures  addressed  by  the 
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presiding  teacher  to  the  great  body  of  llie  catechumens  in  p^eneral  wore  confined  to  the 
general  doctrines  of  (^lirisliaiiity.  Tlie  more  mystoriows  doctrines,  lliose  which  regarded 
tlie  sacraments  of  baptism  and  tlie  evicliarisl,  ca'licd  "  mystagogic,"  were  only  communi- 
cated at  tlie  close,  and  to  those  only  who  had  undergone  tiie  pieliminary  probation, 
(a.)  The  eucliarist,  if  referred  to  at  all  in  Ihe  ))resence  ot  the  uniintialed,  was  spoken  of 
iu  words  so  conceived  as  to  conceal  its  nature.  Many  curious  examples  of  this  conceal- 
ment might  be  cited.  Origen,  alluding  to  the  eucliarist  (Horn.  8,  in  E.xod,  4),  says 
merely:  "The  initiated  know  what  I  nuan."  When  Chrysostom  was  writing  to  pope 
Innocent  I.  an  account  of  a  tumult  in  the  church  at  (Constantinople,  in  which  the  sacred 
cup  was  overset,  and  the  con.secrated  elements  spilled,  he  says,  wiihout  reserve,  " 'J"he 
blood  of  Christ  was  spilled."  ]iut  Palladius,  the  deacon,  in  his  life  of  Chrysostom, 
which  was  designed  for  the  ])agaiis  as  well  as  for  the  Christians,  lakes  the  i>recautiou  to 
use  the  words  '•  the  symbols  which  are  known  to  the  faithful."  Still  more  curiously, 
Epiphanius,  iu  citing  the  well-known  words  of  the  eucharistic  fornmla,  "This  is  my 
body,"  suppresses  the  word  under  which  tJie  mysterious  idea  is  contained,  and  writes, 
"  This  is  my  t/utt  thing."  Touto  moa  exti  tode.  A  very  curious  example  of  this  amphibo- 
logical language  regarding  the  eucliarist  will  be  seen  in  a  Greek  inscription  discovered 
some  years  since  at  Autun,  in  France. — (See  Kdin.  Rev.,  July,  lb()4.) 

There  is  si)ine  uncertainty  as  to  the  period  during  whicli  this  di.-cipline  lasted  in  the 
church.  It  commenced  most  probably  in  the  time  of  Justin,  as  his  contemi)orary,  the 
lieretic  Marcion,  is  known  to  have  protested  against  it  as  an  innovation  (Neaiiiler's 
Kirchengischtchte,  i.  540).  It  is  even  thought  not  impossible  by  some  that  Justin's  mode 
of  writing  was  an  exceptional  one,  and  that  the  secret  may  have  been  in  use  before  his 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  it  outlived  the  period  out  of  the  condition 
of  which  it  aiose,  and  was  maintained  long  after  the  ages  of  persecution.  The  traces  of 
it  had  not  entirely  disappeared  in  the  6th  century. — (See  Schelstrate,  Diss,  de  Discip. 
Arcani,  1685;  SclioUiner,  Diss,  de  Discip.  Arcani,  1756;  and  on  the  Protestant  side, 
Tenzel,    De  Discip.  Arcani  (in  reply  to  Schelstrate);  Rothe,  De  Disc.  Arcani,  Heidelbeig. 

SECRETAEY,  SECKKTAnY  Falcon,  Secretary  Bird,  or  Serpekt-Eater,  Oypo- 
geramts,  a  genus  of  birds  of  prey,  which  has  been  variously  placed  by  naturalists  among 
the  falconidm  and  the  vulturidm,  and  has  been  also  constituted  into  a  distinct  famih^ 
gypogeranidm.  The  legs  are  very  long,  as  in  the  grallce,  to  which,  however,  there  is  no 
other  resemblance.  The  iibicp  are  completely  feathered,  but  the  tfn'si  and  toes  are 
destitute  of  feathers.  The  tarsi  are  covered  in  front  with  long,  large  scales.  The  toes 
are  armed  with  sharp  claws;  but  they  are  short,  and  the  feet  are  not  formed  for  grasp- 
ing. The  hind  toe  is  very  short.  The  neck  is  much  longer,  and  the  whole  form  of  the 
bird  more  slender  than  in  the  falconida.  The  wmgs  are  long,  and  armed  with  a  blunt 
spur  at  tlie  shoulder.  The  tail  is  very  long.  The  best-known  species  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  arid  plains  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about  3  ft.  in  length;  the  plumage  buish-gray. 
It  has  an  occijiital  crest  of  feathers  without  barbs  at  the  base,  which  can  be  raised  or 
depressed  at  pleasure,  and  the  name  secretary  was  given  to  it  by  the  colonists  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  pens  stuck  behind  the  ear.  It 
feeds  chir-fly  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  which  it  devours  in  great  numbers,  and  is  so  highly 
valued  on  account  of  the  constant  war  which  it  wages  against  serpents,  that  a  fine  is 
inflicted  in  the  Cape  Colony  for  shooting  it.  It  fearlessly  attacks  the  most  venomous 
serpents,  stunning  them  with  blows  of  its  wing,  also  seizing  and  cariying  them  into  the 
air  to  such  a  height  that  they  are  killed  by  the  fall.  It  uses  its  feet  also  to  overpower  its 
prey,  striking  violent  blows  with  them.  Small  serpents  are  swallowed  entire:  the  larger 
ones  are  torn  to  pieces.  The  secretary  is  most  frequently  seen  in  pairs,  or  solitary.  It 
is  tamed  as  a  protector  of  poultry-yards;  but  if  not  sufliciently  fed,  is  apt  to  help  itself 
to  a  chicken  or  duckling.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  this  bird  into  Mar- 
tini(|ue,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  venomous  serpents  in  that  island. — Another 
species  of  secretary  r.ppears  to  exist  in  more  northern  parts  of  Africa,  as  about  the 
Gambia;  and  a  third,  more  widely  different,  in  the  Philippine  islands. 

SECRETARY.  The  chiefs  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, forming  the  cabinet,  are  termed  secretaries,  except  in  the  case  of  the  post-office 
department  and  the  department  of  justice.  They  are  the  secretary  of  state,  whose 
charge  is  the  foreign  relations  of  the  government;  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  has 
charge  of  the  national  finances,  including  the  customs  revenue;  the  secretary  of  war, 
who  lias  in  charge  the  U.  S.  army  and  controls  its  disjiosition — under  the  direction  of  the 
president,  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy — and  who  has  charge  of  all 
forts  and  all  military  movements;  the  .secretary  of  the  navy,  who  bears  a  similar  relation 
to  the  naval  force;  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  in  wlio.se  charge  are  the  Indian 
tribes,  government  lands,  pensions,  the  patent  office,  and  bureau  of  education.  These 
oflieials  are  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Thej'  report 
annually,  and  as  much  oftener  as  required,  to  the  president,  who  lays  their  reports 
before  congress.  The  salary  of  each  of  the  heads  of  departments  is  $8,000  per  annum 
Each  is  subject  to  removal  by  the  president,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  latter  the 
interest  of  the  government  shall  so  demand.  During  the  administration  of  president 
Johnson  the  power  of  removal  was  taken  from  liim  by  what  was  known  as  the  tenure- 
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of-ouice  act,  wliicli  was  applied  in  the  case  of  secretary-of-war  Stanton,  whom  the  presi- 
dent had  removed  from  office.  The  difficulty  resulted  in  the  impeachment  of  the  presi- 
dent and  his  acquittal;  when  secretary  Stanton  resigned.     See  Ministeu — Ministry. 

SECEETARY  op  EMBASSY  or  of  Legation,  the  principal  of  the  persons  belonging 
to  the  suite  of  an  ambassador  or  envoy.  Secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation  hold  their 
commission  immediately  from  the  .sovereign,  who  nominates  them  in  general  only  to 
ministers  of  the  first  and  second  ranlc.  They  are  therefore  considered  a  species  of  pub- 
lic minister;  and  independently  of  their  attachment  to  an  ambassador's  suite,  they  enjoy 
in  their  own  name  all  the  privileges  and  protections  of  the  diplomatic  character.  They 
are  generally  presented  in  person  to  the  foreign  sovereign  at  whose  court  they  are  accred- 
ited. The  functions  of  a  .secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  consist  principally  in  assisting 
the  chief  in  the  business  of  the  embassy.  Moser  {Verxuch  Th.  iii.  p.  94)  says:  "An 
ambassador  is  often  only  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  while  his  secretary  resembles  the 
works."  Secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  occupy  the  post  of  ambassadors  and  envoys 
during  the  absence  of  their  ministers.  A  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  must  not  be 
confounded  witii  the  private  secretary  of  an  ambassador  appointed  and  paid  by  him,  who 
has  none  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  above  mentioned. 

SECRETARY  of  LEGATIOIS'.  The  title  of  the  second  diplomatic  official  accom- 
panying full  missions  to  foreign  courts,  and  who  fulfills  the  duties  of  the  minister  in  his 
absence.  Such  officials  are  sent  by  the  United  States  to  the  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  China.  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Turkey;  at  the  last-named  court,  supplying  also  the  functions  of  consul-general. 
The  foreign  countries  having  secretaries  of  legation  at  Washington  are:  Argentine  repub- 
lic, Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Hayti, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  China,  Japan. 

SECRETARY  op  the  NAVY  is  the  conventional  title  of  the  parliamentary  secretary 
to  the  board  of  admiralty.  This  post  is  conferred  on  a  ministerial  supporter,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  in  which,  when  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  is  a  peer,  he  is  the 
exponent  of  naval  policy.  He  changes  of  course  with  the  ministry,  of  which  he  is  a 
subordinate  member;  and  receives  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year.  There  is  also  a  permanent 
secretary,  who  holds  office  for  life,  and  receives  £1700  a  year.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of  the  admiralty  office.  This  appointment  is  of  long  standing,  and  was  held 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys. 

SECRETARY  of  the  SENATE.  This  official  is  elected  by  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
his  duties  are  those  which  usually  appertain  to  the  secretary  of  any  organized  body:  viz., 
to  keep  the  journal  of  the  senate,  communicate  mess.ages  to  the  house  of  representatives 
and  the  president,  etc.  From  the  first  session  of  congress  in  1789  to  1850,  there  were  but 
four  secretaries:  Samuel  Alyne  Otis,  who  served  more  than  25  years;  Charles  Cutts,  who 
served  11  years;  Walter  Lowrie,  who  served  11  years;  and  Asbury  Dickins,  who  served 
14  years.  Col.  John  W.  Forney  was  secretary  of  the  senate  1861-69,  when  he  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  George  C.  Gorham,  The  present  incumbent  (1881)  is  John  C. 
Burch. 

SECRETARY  of  STATE,  an  ancient  and  important  office  in  the  government  of  Eng- 
land. The  oldest  record  of  its  existence  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  John  Maun- 
sell  is  described  as  "  secretarius  noster."  Prior  to  the  restoration,  the  holder  of  this 
office  was  generally  styled  the  "king's  chief"  or  "principal  secretary;"  he  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  king's  signet,  and  discharged  his  duties  with  the  assistance  of  four  clerks. 
Two  secretaries  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  office,  always  one  of  influence,  gradually  grew  in  importance*  On 
the  union  of  1707,  Anne  added  a  third  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  which  office,  how- 
ever, was  soon  done  away  with.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  were  at  first  but  two 
secretaries;  for  a  time  there  was  a  third  for  America,  but  his  office  was  abolished  by 
statute  in  1782.  While  the  secretaries  were  two  in  number,  both  equally  directed  home 
affairs;  to  the  one  were  committed  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  northern,  to  the  other  of  the 
soutiiern  department.     Irish  affairs  belonged  to  the  province  of  the  elder  secretary. 

There  are  now  five  principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  are  respectively  appointed  for 
home  affairs,  foreign  affairs,  war,  the  colonies,  and  India.  They  are  all  appointed  by 
the  sovereign  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  seals  of  office,  without  patent,  and  are  always 
members  of  the  privy  council  and  of  the  cabinet.  Though  each  has  his  own  department, 
he  is  considered  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  others;  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  if  removed  from  one  secretaryship  to  another,  does  not  thereby  vacate  his 
seat. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  has  the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  internal  peace  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  security  of  the  laws,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  so  far  as  the  roj^al  prerogative  is  involved  in  it.  He  directs  the  disposal 
and  employment  of  the  regular  troops  at  home,  and  pi'ovides  for  the  suppression  of  riots. 
The  militia,  yeomanrj',  and  volunteers  are  entirely  under  his  control.  He  has  the  ulti- 
mate supervision  of  all  that  relates  to  prisons  and  criminals;  and  numerous  statutory 
powers  have  been  given  him  regarding  police,  sanitary  matters,  the  I'cgulation  of  labor, 
etc.     All  patents,  licenses,  dispensations,  charters  of  incorporation,  commissions  of  the 
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pence  and  of  inquiry,  pass  tlirough  his  office.  He  recommends  persons  to  tlie  sovereign 
for  civil  kniirlitlio()("i,  and  is  empowered  to  grant  certiticatcs  of  naturalization  (q.v.)  to 
foreigners,  lie  is  llic  organ  of  comnuuiicatidn  lu'lweon  the  cabinet  and  tlie  viceregal 
goverunicnl  of  Ireland,  fur  which  he  is  lespousible,  and  is  informed  of  and  advises  all 
the  graver  measures  adopted  iu  tliat  country.  His  patronage  is  very  considerable, 
iucludiug  the  nomination  to  a  large  number  of  judicial  (^liices.  Among  the  powers  of 
the  secretary  of  state  is  that  of  commitling  persons  on  susi)icion  of  treason,  a  fuuctioa 
which,  though  its  legality  has  been  called  in  (jucstion,  has  been  often  exercised. 

The  secretary  of  state  fur  foreign  alfairs  is  the  iespi)usible  adviser  of  the  crown  in  all 
comnuinic.itions  between  the  government  and  l'oi(;ign  powers.  He  negotiates  treaties, 
cither  directly  with  the  foreign  ministers  resident  in  the  country,  or  through  the  British 
ministers  abroad.  It  is  his  duty  to  inquire  intt)  the  complaints  of  British  subjects  resid- 
ing in  foreign  countries,  to  alTord  them  protection,  and  to  demand  redress  for  their  griev- 
ances. The  foreign  secretary  recommends  to  the  sovereign  all  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  consuls  to  represent  this  coulilry  abroad,  lie  grants  passports  (q.v.)  to  British  sub- 
jects and  naturalized  foreigners. 

The  secretary  for  the  colonial  department  has  the  supervision  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  colonies,  watches  over  their  interests,  directs  their  government,  apportions 
the  troops  necessary  for  their  defense  or  police,  appoints  the  governors  of  the  colonies, 
and  sancticms  or  disalhnvs  the  lueasures  of  the  colonial  governments;  rarely,  however, 
prescribing  measures  for  their  adoption. 

Each  of  these  four  secretaries  of  state  is  assisted  by  two  under  secretaries  of  state 
nominated  by  himself — one  usually  permanent,  while  the  other  is  dependent  ou  the 
administration  in  pcnver. 

The  secretary  of  stale  for  India,  whose  office  dates  from  the  abolition  in  1858,  of  the 
double  governnient  of  India  by  the  court  of  East  India  directors  and  board  of  control, 
has  the  ^ame  control  over  the  government  of  India  which  was  formerly  exercised  by 
these  bodies,  and  countersigns  all  warrants  and  orders  under  the  sign-manual  relating  to 
India.  lie  is  assisted  by  an  uuder-secretary,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  loses  office  with  the  cabinet,  and  by  a  permanent  uudcr-secretary  and  assistant-sec- 
retary, as  also  by  a  coiuicil  of  fifteen  members,  over  whom  he  presides.  Every  order 
sent  to  India  nuist  be  signed  by  the  secretary,  and  all  dispatches  from  governments  and 
presidencies  in  India  must  be  addressed  to  the  secretary. 

There  is  also  a  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  resident  in  Dublin,  except  during  the  sit- 
ting of  parliament,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  His  office  resembles 
that  of  a  secretary  of  state,  but  he  is  generally  called  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  He 
is  assistedby  an  under-secretary. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  war  (see  Secretary- at-war)  has  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  army,  assisted  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  amount  of  the  military  establishment.  He  prepares  for  the  royal  signature 
and  countersigns  commissicms  in  the  army,  and  recommends  to  the  sovereign  for  the 
order  of  knighthood  of  the  bath. 

SECRETARY  at  WAR,  formerly  a  high  officer  of  the  British  ministry,  had  the  con- 
trol of  the  tiiiancial  arrangements  of  the  army,  and  was  the  responsible  medium  for  par- 
liamentary supervision  in  niilitary  affairs,  in  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  the  war  business 
of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  transacted  by  the  department  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  formation  of  a  war  office  proi)er  took  place  about  1620.  The  office  rose  iu 
importance  as  the  army  increased;  but  was  limited  to  financial  authority,  neither  the 
commander-in  chief  nor  master-gen.  of  the  ordnance  being  .subject  to  it.  At  length, 
during  the  Russian  war,  the  evils  of  this  divided  authority  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
secretary  of  state  for  war,  to  control  all  the  military  departments.  The  sccretaryship-at- 
war  was  merged  in  this  superior  office  in  ISoo,  antl  though  for  some  years  preserved 
technically  as  a  separate  appointment  held  by  the  secretary  of  state,  was  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1803. 

SECRJITION  is  the  term  employed  in  physiology  to  designate  the  process  of  scparntion 
of  those  matters  from  the  nutritious  fluids  of  the  body  which  are  destined  not  to  be 
directly  applied  to  the  nutrition  and  renovation  of  its  organized  fabric,  but  (1)  to  be 
either  at  once  removed  as  injurious  to  its  welfare,  or  (3)  to  be  employed  for  some  ulterior 
purpose  in  the  chemical  or  physical  processes  of  the  economy  itself,  or  to  exert  some 
kind  of  action  ujion  other  bein'gs.  For  this  definition  of  secretion  considered  as  a  pro- 
cess we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  ('arpcnter;  but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  term 
is  also  very  commonly  used  in  another  sense — namely,  to  designate  the  products  which 
are  thus  secreted.  In  this  latter  .sense,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  biliary,  urinary,  or 
cutaneous  secretion,  when  the  bile,  urine,  and  sweat  are  indicated. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  divide  with  strictness  the  .secreted  products  (as  many  physi- 
ologists have  attempted  to  do)  into  the  excrcmeniUionif  and  the  recrctnenHHovx—Umt  is  to 
say,  into  (1)  those  which  have  no  further  function  to  discharge  in  the  animal  body,  and 
which,  if  not  excreted,  would  act  as  poison.?,  and  (3)  those  which  arc  subservient  to  further 
uses  in  the  .'system — yet  we  may  group  them  according  to  the  preponder.ince  of  their  excre- 
mentitious  or  lecrementitious  character.  Dr.  Carpenter  approves  of  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, and  proposes  that  those  secretory  processes  should  be  arranged  iu  the  first  division  la 
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•which  the  depuration  of  the  blood  is  obviously  the  chief  end,  wliile  those  should  be 
classed  under  the  second  in  wiiicli  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  separated  tiuid  would  seem 
to  be  the  principal  occasion  of  its  iiroductiou;  and  he  furllier  suggests  a  subdivision  of 
this  second  group,  according  as  this  ulterior  purpose  is  connected  witli  the  operations  of 
the  economy  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tears,  and  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  etc.,  or 
is  destined  to  act  on  some  other  organism,  as  is  the  case  with  the  secretion  of  the  testes, 
the  milk,  etc.  The  organs  which  yield  the  various  secretions  are  termed  glands  (q.v.); 
but  neither  the  form  nor  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  gland  have  any 
essential  connection  with  the  nature  of  its  product;  the  true  process  of  secretion,  under 
whatever  form  it  may  present  itself,  being  always  performed  by  the  intervention  of  cells 
(q.v.).  For  a  notice  of  the  mode  in  which  the  cells  are  arranged  in  various  glandular 
structures,  the  reader  is  refer^'ed  to  the  articles  Gland,  Livek,  Kidney,  Mucous  Mem- 
brane, etc. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  causes  which  render  the  due  performance  of  the 
functions  of  secretion  essential  to  the  well-being  of  everj'  animal.  1.  Nearly  all  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  are  liable  to  continuous  decomposition  and  decay  in  conse- 
quence of  their  peculiar  chenucal  composition.  There  is  an  obvious  necessity  that  the 
products  of  incipient  decomposition  should  be  carried  off  and  replaced  by  oewly-orga- 
nized  matter.  2.  The  exercise  of  the  various  animal  functions  is  essentially  destructive 
to  the  structures  by  which  thej'  are  accomplished;  every  operation  of  the  muscular  or 
uervous  s\>tem  appearing  to  require,  as  a  necessary  condition,  a  disintegration  or  break- 
ing up  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  tissues,  probably  by  an  act  of  oxidation.  Hence, 
for  the  due  preservation  of  health,  the  dis-integrated  or  effete  matters  must  be  removed 
and  their  place  supplied.  8.  When  more  food  is  taken  than  the  wants  of  the  system 
require,  all  that  is  not  appropriated  to  the  reparation  of  the  waste,  or  to  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  body,  must  be  thrown  oft'  by  the  excretory  organs  without  ever  hav- 
ing beconie  converted  into  organic  tissue.  If  this  excess  were  not  speedily  removed  by 
the  excretory  organs,  tlie  current  of  the  blood  would  speedily  become  poisoned. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  substances  which 
are  produced  withiu  the  organisms  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  by  the  disintegration 
of  its  various  tissues,  and  which  are  met  with  in  one  or  other  of  the  products  of 
secretion:  1.  Products  of  secreting  processes,  including  a,  the  biliary  acids  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  disintegration;  b,  the  pigments  of  the  bile;  c,  pigments  allied  to  those  of 
the  bile  and  blood,  viz.,  ha;maloidin  and  melanin;  d,  cliolesterin  and  its  allies;  e,  the 
sugars  and  allied  bodies.  2.  Products  of  the  actual  regressive  metamorphosis  of  tissues 
— a, nitrogenous  amide-like  bodies,  such  as  leucine,  tj^rosine,  creatine,  creatinine,  allantoin, 
cyslin,  guanine,  sarcine,  xauthin,  and  urea;  b,  nitrogenous  acids,  as  hippuric,  uric,  and 
cynuric  acids;  c,  indifferent  nitrcgenous  bodies,  such  as  the  pigments  occurring  in  the 
urine;  and  excretine;  and  d,  non-nitrogenous  acids,  as  asetic,  benzoic,  butyric,  carbonic, 
formic,  lactic,  oxalic,  succinic,  and  valerianic  acids.  Some  of  these  products,  however, 
only  occur  in  the  secretions  in  cases  of  disease. 

SECRETIONS,  Vegetable.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  term  secretion  lias  a  wider 
application  than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  all  substances  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  cells  upon  the  compounds  taken  up  as  food  (such  as  carbonic  acid,  water, 
aiid  ammonia) — whether  these  substances  form  a  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  or  are 
thrown  out  upon  its  surface— are  equally  considered  as  secretions.  All  the  important 
vegetable  secretions  are  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen;  sulphur 
being  also  present  in  some  cases;  and  according'to  their  functions  they  may  be  classed 
in  two  great  divisions — viz.,  (1)  nutritive  or  assimilable  secretions,  and  (2)  non-assimi- 
lable or  special  .secretions. 

1.  The  mitritivc  secretions  are  those  substances  which,  having  been  formed  within  the 
plant,  are  used  in  forming  its  structures  and  constructing  its  general  mass.  The  chief 
substances  in  this  class  are  cellulose,  the  varieties  of  starch,  the  varieties  of  sugar,  the 
oils,  and  the  so-called  protein  or  albuminous  bodies.  The  composition.cof  these  substances 
is  extremely  varied;  thus  many  of  the  volatile  oils  or  essences  contain  only  carbon  and 
hydrogen;  the  sugars,  starches,  and  cellulose  contain  tarbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  are  named  tenary  compounds;  while  the  protein  bodies  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  in  .some  cases  sulphur. 

2.  The  non  assiirdlable  secretions  are  only  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  plant,_and 
they  receive  their  name  from  their  never  being  converted  into  the  nutritive  secretions. 
The  principal  members  of  this  class  are  the  coloring  matter  of  plants  (chlorophyle  and 
its  modifications);  the  substances  which,  when  extracted  from  plants,  are  of  service  as 
dye-stuffs  (the  chromogens  or  color-formers  of  recent  chemists);  the  organic  acids,  which 
constitute  a  somewhat  numerous  group,  and  of  which  oxalic  acid  (occurring  in  rhubarb, 
sorrel,  etc.),  tartaric  and  racemicacids  (in  the  grape),  malic  acid  (in  the  apple  and  goose- 
berry), citric  acid  (in  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  red  currant),  gallic  acid  (in  the  seeds 
of  the  mango),  meconic  acid  (in  the  opium  poppy),  and  tannic  acid  (in  the  bark  of  the 
oak,  elm,  etc.),  may  be  taken  as  well-known  examples;  the  vegetable  alkalies  or  alka- 
loids, such  as  morphia,  strychnia,  quinia,  etc.;  the  volatile  oils;  and  the  resins. 

SECRET  SERVICE,  under  the  U.  S.  government,  a  department  or  bureau,  not 
created  by  law,  nor  recognized  by  specific  appropriation  for  its  cost.     Its  duties  are  not 
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dt'fincd,  and  vary  with  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  which  may  create  them.  During 
tiic  war  of  the  rebellion  this  service  was  hirgely  extended;  its  cliief  was  a  soldier  with 
the  rank  of  a  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers,  and  its  power  and  autiioiily — under  the 
government — were  practically  unlimited.  This  service  is,  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
represented  by  the  bureau  of  special  agents  of  the  revenue  ilepartment  of  the  U.  S. 
treasury.  These  oflicials  are  charged  with  tiie  investigation  of  su^pe(•ted  frauds  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  either  through  fraudulent  invoices,  luulervalualion,  or  false 
appraisement.  They  are  authorized  to  inspect  invoices  and  other  records  in  tlie  various 
custom-houses;  and  to  investigate  the  books  of  mercantile  houses,  and  require  them  to  be 
brouglit  into  court  for  examination,  on  suspicion  of  fraudulent  importation  of  goods. 

SECRET  WEITING,  or  Symiwthetic  Ink.     See  Ink. 

SECRO  LE,  a  small  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  n.w.  provinces,  3  m.  d.av.  of  Benares, 
contains  most  of  the  civil  establishments,  the  military  cantonments,  and  the  residences 
of  most  of  the  British  i)opulalion  connected  with  Benares.  The  residences  or  bungalows 
are  handsome  and  substantial,  but  are  scatterd  alxmt  among  the  groves  and  gardens 
which  surround  the  military  cantonments.  The  latter,  which  are  capable  of  containing 
three  or  four  regiments,  are  traversed  by  a  small  stream,  the  Burnuh  Nuddee.  Among 
the  pul)lic  buildings  are  a  Christian  church  and  chapel,  a  court  of  justice,  the  treasury, 
the  jail,  and  a  mint.  Secrole,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  British  quarter  of  Benares, 
Avas  the  head({uarters  of  the  Benares  division  of  the  Bengal  arn)y,  and  here,  on  June  4, 
1857,  the  37th  Bengal  Native  infantry,  the  13th  Irregular  cavalry,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Loodianah  iSikhs,  in  all  3,000  men,  mutinied ;  but  being  charged  by  col.  (afterward  brig.- 
gen.)  Neill  at  the  head  of  240  men  of  the  Madras  and  Queen's  armies,  and  a  few  faithful 
iSikhs  and  Irregulars,  they  were  compelled  to  take  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  about  200 
men,  after  killing  two  of  their  own  British  officers  and  two  privates  of  Neill's  force. 

SECTION,  in  architecture,  the  delineation  of  buildings  on  a  vertical  plane  through 
any  ])art  of  them — as  aplati  is  the  horizontal  projection.  Sections  are  of  great  use  in 
practice  in  showing  the  thickness  of  walls,  the  construction  of  floors,  roofs,  etc.,  and 
the'  forms  and  dimensions  of  every  part  of  the  interiors  of  buildings.  Sections  may 
also  be  used  to  show  the  furniture,  drapery,  etc.  of  rooms.  These  are  called  furnished 
sections.  All  moldings,  cornices,  etc.,  are  drawn  in  section  or  proflle,  full  size,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  workmen. 

SECTOR,  in  geometry,  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  included  between  two  radii  and  the  inter- 
cepted arc  of  the  circumference.  The  area  of  a  sector  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  whose 
base  is  equal  in  length  to  the  intercepted  arc,  and  whose  perpendicular  height  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  radius. 

SECTOR,  in  practical  mechanics,  an  instrament  of  considerable  utility  in  rough  mathe- 
matical drawing,  consists  of  two  strips  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  jointed  togetlier  like  <a 
carpenter's  foot  rule.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  correctness  of  the  instrument 
that  the  center  of  tlie  axle  of  the  joint  should  be  accurately  at  the  inner  corner  of  each 
slip,  so  that  it  will  always  be  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  inner  edges  (and  con- 
sequently any  of  the  corresponding  pairs  of  lines  drawn  from  the  joint  obliquely  along 
the  rule)  form  the  two  sides.  These  oblique  lines,  which  are  drawn  on  both  sides  of  the 
instrument,  and  converge  from  the  extremities  of  the  two  strips  to  the  center  of  the 
joint,  are  graduated  in  different  ways,  so  as  to  give,  on  each  limb,  a  line  of  equal  parts, 
a  scale  of  chords,  scales  of  sines,  tangents.  aiUl  secants,  a  line  of  polygons,  etc.  (all  of 
which  are  graduated  from  the  center  of  the  hinge,  which  is  their  zero  point),  besides  a 
number  of  common  scales  on  the  blank  portions  of  the  sector.  The  special  u.se  of  this 
instrument  is  in  the  finding  of  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  quantities,  and  the 
operation  is  performed  as  follows:  If  the  fourth  proportional  to  18,  16,  and  81  is 
required,  find  the  graduation  indicating  18  on  each  liml);  then  obtain,  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  compasses,  the  length  from  0  to  16,  and  open  out  the  instrument  till  the  two  18 
points  are  as  far  apart  as  the  distance  given  by  the  compasses;  then,  by  measuring  with 
the  compasses  the  distance  of  the  two  graduations  indicating  81,  an<l  applying  the  com- 
passes to  the  scale,  we  obtain  the  fourth  proportional'required.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
instrument  merely  supplies  a  mechanical  mode  of  constructing  two  similar  isosceles  tri- 
angles, one  of  which  has  all  its  .sides,  and  the  other  has  only  its  equal  sides  given,  the 
other  side  or  base,  which  is  formed  l)y  the  sector,  and  read  off  by  aid  of  the  compasses 
and  Gcale,  being,  from  the  very  nature  of  similar  triangles,  the  fourth  proportion 
requircKJ.  This  instrument  becomes  more  inaccurate  as  the  angle  formed  by  the  limbs 
increases.  The  .sector  is  -said  to  have  been  invented  by  Guido  Ubaldi  about  1568,  though 
Gasper  Mordcnte  of  Antwerp  describes  it  in  1584,  and  attributes  its  invention  to  his 
brother  Fabricius  in  1.554.  It  was  described  by  several  German  and  Engli.sh  writers 
in  the  .same  century,  and  again  by  Galileo,  who  claimed  to  have  invented  it  in  1604. 

SECITLAR  CLERGY.     See  Clergy. 

S]=:CULAR  G.\j\IES,  a  Roman  festival  held  at  distant  but  indefinite  periods,  and 
deriving  the  name  from  the  word  xo'ciiJnm  (an  age).  They  were  also  called  Ivdi  Tnren- 
tini,  from  Tarentum,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martins,  where  the  games  were  held.  Pro- 
serpina and  Dis  were  the  divinities  in  whose  honor  the  festival  was  instituted;  but  the 
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worship  was  not  confined  to  them.    It  is  said  that  the  ludi  sceculareswere  celebrated  only 
eight  times  under  both  the  republic  and  the  empire. 

SECULARISM  is  the  term  applied  to  a  system  of  ethical  principles  begun  to  be  advo- 
cated about  1846  by  G.  J.  Holyoake.  As  the  system  has  a  considerable  number  of 
adherents,  and  comes  not  seldom  into  public  notice,  a  brief  uccount  of  its  leading  doc- 
trines is  here  given.  As^in  similar  cases,  we  allow  a  believer  in  the  doctrnies  to  speak 
for  himself. 

The  secular  is  defined  as  that  which  pertains  to  this  life,  and  is  treated  as  a  thing 
apart;  as  independent  of,  rather  than  as  necessarily  opposed  to,  any  other  mode  of 
thought  and  duty.  Secularism,  as  regards  opponents,  claims  that  to  ignore  is  not  to 
deny.  As  the  geometrician  ignores  chemistry  or  metaphysics,  without  a  thought  of 
denying  ihcm,  so  secularism,  which  concerns  itself  with  this  world,  refuses  to  be  held 
as  conflicting  with  that  "  other-worldliness,"  which,  if  demonstrable,  must  be  based  on 
an  experience  to  which  .secularism  makes  no  pretension,  and  toward  wiiich  it  conc-iders 
itself  to  incur  no  responsibility.  Secularism  commences  by  laying  down  the  proposition 
that  intelligent  sincerity  is  sinless.  It  does  not  maintain  that  even  intelligent  sincerity 
is  errorless,  but  that  it  is  without  conscious  guilt,  even  when  it  is,  as  it  may  be  danger- 
ously mistaken.  The  conscience  thus  educated,  thought  may  be  intrusted  to  inquiry, 
and  the  search  for  truth  may  be  begun. 

Secularism  takes  the  term  free  thought  as  expressing  the  central  idea  which  it  incul- 
cates. It  defines  free  thought  as  the  unrestricted  application  of  the  powers  of  tiie  intel- 
lect to  any  subject — the  absence  of  any  threat  or  penalty,  legal,  spiritual,  or  social,  for 
the  exercise  of  thought.  The  free  thought  it  inculcates  is  not  lawless  thought;  it  is 
guided  by  methods  of  logic,  limited  by  evidence  checked  at  every  step  by  experience, 
which  is  omnipresent,  and  corrected  by  the  results  of  science.  Free  thought  is  not  the 
rebellion  but  tiie  judicial  action  of  the  understanding.  Reason — the  faculty  of  follow- 
ing the  pathway  of  facts — does  not  despise  intuition,  nor  instinct,  nor  the  voice  of 
nature,  nor  authority;  it  uses,  but  revises  them;  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  infallible,  but 
to  be  the  best  arbiter  we  have.  To  the  conception  of  free  thought  is  also  necessary  the 
free  publication  of  opinion,  for  no  one  could  profit  by  the  thought  of  other  minds  un- 
less it  was  freely  communicated.  Hence  the  diffusion  of  thought  becomes  an  obliga- 
tion on  each  thinker,  and  silence  or  supineness  a  social  crime.  Again,  free  thought 
that  would  command  respect  must  be  submitted  to  free  criticism.  Thought  is  often 
fooli-sh,  often  mischievous,  and  sometimes  wicked,  and  he  alone  who  submits  it  to  free 
criticism  gives  guaranties  to  society  that  he  means  well,  since  by  criticism  comes  the 
exposure  of  false  or  foolish  opinions;  and  the  right  of  criticism  is  the  sole  protection  of 
the  public  from  error.  Free  thought  must  end  In  the  free  action  of  opinion,  since  he 
thinks  to  no  purpose  whose  thought  is  inapplicable  to  conduct,  jind  he  withholds  the 
sign  of  his  own  sincerity  who  does  not  unite  his  thought  with  action.  Such  is  that 
education  in  free  thought  wliieh  secularism  attempts. 

It  holds  that  skepticism  is  the  pathway  to  affirmative  truth.  So  far  from  being  a  crime, 
skepticism  is  scrutiny.  So  far  from  being  the  end,  it  is  the  beginning  of  inquiry — the  first 
condition  for  the  recognition  of  unknown  truth.  He  who  would  be  master  of  his  own 
mind,  and  know  wliatis  in  it,  and  who  would  have  no  principles  there  but  those  which 
are  pure,  true,  and  reliable,  must  refuse  to  believe  anything  until  he  is  compelled  to 
believe  it;  it  being  no  more  safe  to  keep  one's  mind  open  to  all  notions,  than'to  keep 
one's  door  open  to  all  comers.  It  is  clear  that  the  use  of  free  thouiiht  may  be  a  nui- 
sance, a  terror,  or  an  outrage,  unless  courtesy  takes  care  of  it.  Therefore  secularism 
provides  that  advocacy  shall  be  directed  to  the  exposure  of  error  and  the  elucidation  of 
truth,  without  moral  imputation  upon  those  whose  opinions  are  controverted;  and  con- 
tends that  all  advocacy,  wanting  in  consideration  toward  others,  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  crime  against  free  thought.  The  quality  of  the  thought,  and  not  the  motive  of  it,  is 
the  proper  and  sufficient  subject  of  discussion 

Secularism  further  impo.ses  upon  the  action  of  free  thought  tlie  limit  that  every  one 
shall  concede  to  others  the  liberty  he  claims  for  himself,  and  shall  permit  to  others,  and 
shall  recognize  in  each  individual,  "  liberty  of  action  in  all  things  by  which  others  are 
neither  injured  nor  damaged."  Secularism,  regarding  the  one  object  of  all  free  thought 
as  the  attainment  of  truth,  finds  in  the  stud}^  of  nature  its  immediate  spliere  of  exer- 
cise. Free  thought  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  fathom  the  knowable;  and  nature  and 
human  life  are  the  immediate  sources  of  truth  and  duty,  which  it  most  concerns  man  to 
master.  Therefore,  respect  for  this  life,  respect  for  pure  phy.sical  conditions,  respect  for 
the  moral  capacit)'  of  human  nature,  are  conditions  of  secular  belief.  Secularism  is  not 
committed  to  denjing  that  there  is  other  good — it  does  not  meddle  witlithat  question  ;  it 
says  whether  there  be  other  good  or  not,  tlie  good  of  the  present  life  is  good,  and  it  is 
good  to  seek  that  good.  It  iiolds  that  the  secular  is  sacred,  and  seeks  "to  find  that 
material  condition  in  which  it  shall  be  impossible  for  man  to  be  depraved  or  poor."  It 
does  not  say  that  all  things  are  material,  or  that  there  are  no  spiritual  agencies;  it  does 
not  enter  upon  these  propositions,  but  contines  itself  to  showing  that  there  are  material 
agencies  in  tliis  life,  whatever  else  there  may  be.  and  that  these,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
discovered,  are  the  calculable  forces  of  the  world,  which  cannot  be  neglected  without 
folly  or  hurt,  and  that  it  is  wisdom,  mercy,  and  duty  to  attend  to  them.     Without  enter- 
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iug  upou  the  question  of  the  interference  of  Providence,  secularism  contends  that  sci- 
ence is  practically  the  proviik'uce  of  life;  that  conscience  is  liiglier  than  consequence; 
liial  tk'liveraiice  from  calamity  is  more  merciful  llian  any  system  of  consolation  which 
only  acts  when  calamity  has  occurred;  and  that  il  is  not  the  ])ursuil  of  happiness,  but 
the  performance  of  duty,  which  is  the  end  of  life.  Secularism  proceeds  in  the  path  of 
positive  philosophy,  not  seeking  for  (errors  but  for  truth;  not  busying  itself  with  nega- 
tions but  with  altirmatious.  In  sacred  writ  it  seeks  for  guiding  irulli  and  thought  whfch 
commends  itself  to  reason  and  experience,  accepting  the  intrinsically  true,  without 
entering  uiion  the  vexed  questions  of  iusj)iration  or  authenticity.  Whatever  principles 
secularism  inculcates  they  are  allirmative  in  their  nature,  relate  to  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity, and  are  determined  by  considerations  purely  human. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  vast  outlying  class  in  every  European  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  Indian  territories,  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Christianity.  They  reject 
it,  they  dislike  it,  or  they  do  not  understand  it.  {Secularism  is  intended  for  these,  and 
for  all  who  find  theology  indetinite,  or  inadequate,  or  deem  it  unreliable.  The  object  of 
secularisn\  is  to  alford  these  classes  a  knowledge  of  principles  addres.sed  to  their  com- 
mon reason  and  intelligence,  by  an  appeal  to  piinciples  of  a  secular  nature,  conunon  to 
humanity  in  every  slate  and  clime.  It  may  be  a  misfortune  that  the  jjrinciijles  of  the- 
Um,  or  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible,  cannot  be  rendered  jiromplly  acceptable  to  them, 
tince,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  it  nmst  be  of  advantage  to  interest  them  in  rules 
calculated  for  the  moral  guidance  of  their  conduct.  Upon  these,  Christianity  maybe,  if 
shown  to  be  tenable,  subsequently  superinduced.  The  principles  of  sccailarism  are 
intended  to  constitute  an  education  ol  the  working  classes,  which  begins  with  their 
reason,  grows  with  their  intelligence,  and  ends  only  with  death. 

Secularism  is  not  an  argument  against  Christianity,  il  is,  one  independent  of  it.  It 
does  not  question  the  pretensions  of  Christianity;  it  advances  others.  Secularism  does 
not  say  there  is  no  light  or  guidance  elsewhere,  but  maintains  that  there  is  light  and 
guidance  in  secular  truth,  whose  conditions  and  sanctions  exist  indepcndcntlj'.  act  inde- 
pendently, and  act  forever.  Secular  knowledge  is  manifestly  that  kind  of  knowledge 
Avhich  is  founded  in  this  life,  which  relates  to  The  conduct  of  "this  life,  conduces  to  the 
welfare  of  this  life,  and  is  capable  of  being  tested  by  the  experience  of  this  life.  Geom- 
etry, algebra,  botanj',  chemistry,  navigation,  political  economy,  ethics,  aie  secular  sub- 
jects of  instruction  (distinct  albeit  from  secularism,  which  includes  the  education  of  the 
conscience).  They  are  founded  in  nature,  they  relate  to  the  uses  of  this  life,  promote 
the  enjoj'inent  of  this  life,  and  can  be  tested  by  personal  experience.  That  which  is 
secular  can  be  tested  in  time;  that  which  is  theological  is  oulj'  provable  after  death.  If 
a  sum  in  arithmetic  is  wrong,  ilcaube  proved  by  a  new  way  of  working  it;  if  a  medical 
recipe  is  wrong  the  effect  is  discoverable  on  the  health;  if  a  political  law  is  wrong,  it  is 
sooner  or  later  apparent  in  the  disaster  it  brings  with  it;  if  a  theorem  in  navigation  is 
erroneous,  delay  or  shipwreck  warns  the  mariner  of  the  mistake;  if  an  insane  moralist 
teaches  thai  adherence  to  the  truth  is  wrong,  men  can  tiy  the  effects  of  lying,  when  the 
disgrace  and  distrust  which  ensue  soon  convince  them  of  the  fallacy;  but  if  a  theolog- 
ical belief  is  wrong,  we  must  die  to  find  it  out. 

The  standard  o"^  secularism  is  utilitarian.  Utility  is  made  the  test  of  right,  not  the 
iitilitj'  which  is  sensual  and  selfish,  but  that  which  takes  into  account  the  highest  attri- 
butes and  noblest  arjiirations  of  humanity  (see  Utilitarianism).  It  is  not  the  agent's 
own  happiness,  but  the  happiness  of  others  which  the  utilitarian  is  bound  to  promote. 
The  adoption  of  this  rule  makes  intelligence  a  necessity.  Secularism  is  not  skeptical. 
It  seeks  everywhere  positive  truth.  ;uicl  regards  doubt  as  a  difficulty  and  a  danger.  Il  is 
not  infidel,  for  that  is  a  state  of  mind  treacherous  to  the  truth,  and  truth  is  the  first 
thing  to  which  secularism  teaches  allegiance.  It  is  not  alheis^tic,  atheism  being  alien  to 
secularism,  which  concerns  iiself  with  the  affirmative.  Secularism  might  call  itself 
religious,  if  it  were  allowable  to  use  the  term  without  including  some  distinctive  theory 
of  theism,  which  is  equally  excluded  from  the  subject-matter  of  secularism,  as  not  com- 
ing within  the  region  of  positive  knowledge.  Nothing  in  secular  morals  can  be  insisted 
upon  with  effect,  save  those  statements  which  ajipeal  to  the  common  experience,  and 
with  which  you  can  dare  the  judgment  of  mankind;  but  if  that  may  be  called  religious, 
which  appeals  to  demonstrative  intelligence,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience, 
which  inculcates  love,  and  truth,  and  justice;  which  claims  service  and  endurance  from 
all  men;  which  places  happiness  in  duty,  and  makes  the  service  of  humanity  the  one 
object  of  life,  and  the  source  of  consolation  in  death,  then  .secularism  may  be  so  defined, 
and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  described  in  the  following  definitions: 

Secularism  is  the  religion  of  the  present  life:  it  teaches  men  to  seek  morality  in 
nature,  and  happiness  in  duty ;  guiding  the  conduct  and  educating  the  conscience  of 
those  who  do  not  know,  or  who,  from  conscientious  conviction,  stand  apart  from  ('hris- 
tianity.  Secularism  teaches  a  man  to  acquit  himself  well  in  this  world  as  the  purest 
act  of  worship,  to  study  the  truth,  to  judge  by  reason,  to  regulate  human  interests  by 
considerations  purely  human,  and  to  act  on  that  rule  of  utility  which  conduces  to  the 
greatest  good  of  otliers;  thus  endeavoring  to  deserve  another  life  by  the  unhasting, 
unresting  pursuit  of  duty  in  this. 

SECTJNDEEABAD'  (more  correctly  Sikandarabad),  a  large  t.,  and  an  important  British 
military  caulonmeut  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  India,  6  m.  □.  of  Ilaidarabad.     On  the 
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n.c.  are  two  sin^lar  granite  liiils,  large,  hemisplierical  in  shape,  completely  isolated, 
and  huviiig  on  tiieir  suniniils  the  tombs  of  fakirs,  -wiiich  are  visited  by  a  great  number 
of  pilgrims  cacli  year.  Tlie  cantonment  consists  of  a  curved,  irregular  street,  3  m.  in 
lengti),  witli  the  otlicers'  houses  ranged  on  eillier  side.  Tlierc  are  numerous  barracks, 
and  good  liospital  accommodation.  Tliere  are  numerous  tanks  in  tlie  vicinity,  and  the 
water  is  good.  Tlie  mean  annual  temperature  is  81°  30',  and  the  climate  is  unhealthy — 
though  less  so  now  than  formerly — durins;  the  rainy  season.  Pop.  of  Secunderabad, 
40,0U0. 

SECURITY,  in  law,  nieans  some  deed  affecting  real  or  personal  estate,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  secure  tlie  payment  of  a  primary  debt.  Such  are  bonds  (q.v.)  and  mort- 
gages (q.v  ). 

SEDA'LIA,  a  city  in  central  Missouri,  co.  seat  of  Pettis  co. ;  pop.  about  9,000.  It 
is  40  m.  s.  of  the  Missouri  river,  ISO  m.  w.  of  St.  Louis;  at  the  junction  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad,  the  Lexington  branch,  and  the  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads.  It  is  on 
the  level  prairie,  is  adorned  with  trees,  and  has  a  court-house,  a  brick  high-school  build- 
ing, erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  11  churches,  3  banks,  and  7  newspapers.  It  contains  a 
public  library,  a  gymnasium,  and  reading-room,  several  hotels,  an  opera  house;  is 
lighted  by  gas  and  supplied  with  water  by  the  Holly  system,  at  a  cost,  for  the  works,  of 
$125,000.  It  has  two  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $500,000,  and  a  grain  elevator. 
Among  the  manufactories  are  railway-car  and  machine-shops,  iron-foundries,  and  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery  and  wagons,  flour  and 
woolen  goods,  and  brooms.  It  is  the  center  of  a  fertile  region,  and  has  an  important 
and  constantly  increasing  trade.     In  the  vicinity  are  rich  coal  mines. 

SEDAN,  a  manufacturing  t.  and  frontier  fortress  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ardennes; 
pop.  in  '76,  15,803.  In  1G43  Colbert  founded  here  the  first  of  his  famous  cloth-factories; 
and  the  fabrics  of  Sedan  have  now  a  European  reputation,  and  employ  many  hands. 
There  is  also  extensive  industry  in  various  branches  of  metallurgy;  and  there  are  coal 
and  iron  mines  in  tlie  vicinity.  The  fortress  of  Sedan  has  played  a  considerable  part  in 
military  history ;  and  it  has  recently  become  noted  as  the  place  where  (Sept.  2,  1870), 
Napoleon  III.  and  an  army  of  90,000  men  surrendered  to  the  Prussians. 

SEDAN  CHAIB,  a  portable  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a  single  person,  borne  on  two 
poles  by  two  men.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Sedan,  in  the  n.  of  France, 
where  this  species  of  conveyance  is  said  to  have  been  invented.  It  is  said  that  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  in  the  practice  of  using  one  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  proceeding 
which  gave  general  offense,  it  being  made  matter  of  public  remark  that  this  royal  favor- 
ite used  his  fellow-countrymen  to  do  the  work  of  boasts.  The  general  introduction  of 
sedan  chairs  into  England  dates  from  1634,  about  the  same  period  that  hackney  coaches 
came  into  use.  Sedan  chairs  were  largely  used  during  the  greater  part  of  last  century, 
being  found  very  well  adapted  for  transporting  persons,  in  full  dress,  to  public  and 
private  entertainments.  ISTot  only  were  there  numerous  public  conveyances  of  this  kind 
in  London  and  all  considerable  towns,  but  the  owner  of  every  large  mansions  had  his 
private  sedan  handsomely  fitted  up.  In  Edinburgh,  a  century  ago,  sedan  chairs  were 
far  more  numerous  than  hackney  coaches,  and  were  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  High- 
landers.    Sedans  are  now  seldom  seen  except  for  the  transport  of  the  sick. 

SEDATIVES  are  medicines  which  exert  a  direct  or  primary  depressing  action  upon 
the  vital  powers,  without  inducing  any  subsequent  excitement.  The  disease  in  which 
sedatives  are  employed  are  chiefly  tho.se  of  over  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  circulat- 
ing systems;  and  as  some  of  the  members  of  tliis  class  (hemlock,  for  example)  adt 
directly  on  the  nervous  system,  while  others  (fox5:love,  for  example)  more  immediately 
act  upon  the  heart,  it  is  nece.ssaiy  to  be  able  to  determine  the  kind  of  sedative  suitable 
for  each  individual  case.  Inflammatory  fever  presents  all  the  conditions  in  which 
sedatives  are  likely  to  be  of  service.  "The  excited  heart,  elevated  temperature,  harfl 
and  unyielding  pulse,  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  special  nerves  call  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  remedies  fitted  to  appease  their  excited  energy,  and  the  great  improvement 
which,  in  such  a  case,  follows  the  use  of  blood-ktiinfj,  tartar  emetic,  and  digitalis  bears 
evidence  to  the  correctness  of  our  practice."  (Ballard  and  Garrod's  Elements  ofMateiia 
Medica,  p.  11.)  The  following  are  the  most  important  members  of  this  class:  aconite, 
carbonic  acid  (applied  locally  in  cases  of  irritable  bladder  or  womb,  or  to  painful  ulcers), 
chloroform  (especially  when  inhaled),  couium,  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  tobacco. 

SEDGE.     See  Carex. 

SEDGWICK,  a  co.  in  s.  Kansas;  drained  by  the  Arkansas,  Little  Arkansas,  and 
Kinne  Scab  rivers;  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  railroads; 
about  1000  sq.m. ;  pop. '80,  18,753—17,176  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  pi'ncipal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  and  cattle.  Co.  seat., 
Wichita. 

SEDGWICK,  an  American  family,  distinguished  in  politics,  law,  and  literature. — Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  statesman  and  jurist,  was  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  May,  1746.  He  was 
descended  from  Robert  Sedgwick,  a  maj.gen.  of  the  army  of  Cromwell.  Educated  at 
Yale  college,  he  adopted  the  profession  of  law,  and  removed  to  the  western  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  he  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly.     Though  a  loyalist  in 
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feeling,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  revolution  he  took  the  part  of  his  country,  and 
servocl  as  an  aid  dccanip  to  jreii.  'I'Uonuis  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Canada.  In 
1785  hu  sellled  at  ytockbiidgc,  Mass.,  where  Ids  <l('seendaiilb  now  reside,  became  a 
member  of  tlie  continenlal  congiess,  and  took  an  active  part  in  fiuppiessing  Shay'« 
rebellion.  He  remained  in  congress  iis  representative  or  senator  until  1799,  and  in  1802 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  tlie  oUl  federalist  iiarty,  and  an  early  opponent  of  slavery.  lie  died  at  Boston, 
Jan.  2i,  181;}. — 'riiKoDouK  Skdowkk,  American  lawyer  and  writer,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  b.  at  Slielheld,  Mass..  Dec,  1780.  Idke  his  father  he  was  bred  to  the  legal  profession, 
and  in  1801  settled  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  in  successful  practice  until 
1821.  when  he  retired  to  Slockbridge,  advocating,  as  a  popular  speaker,  the  interests  of 
a  scientitic  agriculture,  free  trade,  temperance,  and  antislavery,  and  wrote  Public  and 
Private  Econonni,  Illustrated  by  Ob-servatious  made  in  Europe  in  1836-37  (3  vols.  12mo, 
New  York,  1838).  He  died  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  after  making  a  public  speech  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  Nov.  7,  183'J. — Susan  Kidi-ey  Sedgwick,  wife  of  the  prccciliug,  descended 
from  an  old  English  border  fan\ily,  and  proud  of  her  relationship  to  bishop  llidley,  was  a 
daughter  of  William  Livingston,  governor  (jf  New  Jersey.  She  is  the  author  of  The  Morals 
of  PieaKii re  {lS2d);  T.'ie  Young  Em/grants,  and  T/ie  OhiUiren's  \Veek{\ii'SO);  Allan  Prescott, 
a  novel  (1834);  Alkla  (1844);  and  Walter  Thornln/,ii  novel,  written  in  18.j9,  when  she  was 
more  than  70  years  old. — Catiiekine  MAiiiASEDtiwiCK,  American  authoress,  daughter  of 
judge  Theodore  Sedgwick,  and  sister  of  the  second  Theodore  Sedgwick,  wash,  at  Stock- 
bridge,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1822  she  published  A  JScw  Eiigla^id 
Tale,  which  was  followed,  in  1821,  by  Ridwood,  a  nove',  so  popular  that  it  was  reprinted 
in  England,  and  translated  into  several  of  the  continental  languages.  This  was  followed 
by  Hojte  Leslie,  or  Early  Times  in  America,  (1827);  Clarence,  a  Talc  of  oar  Own  lYmea 
(1830);  Tx  Bossu,  and  The  Linicoods  (1835);  and  these  by  a  series  of  popular  stories,  illus- 
trating morals  and  domestic  economy,  entitletl  The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Poor 
Man;  Lice  and  let  Live;  Means  and  Eiuls;  Home.  etc. ;  and  contributed  a  "Life  of  Lucre- 
tia  Maria  Davidson,'"  to  Spavks's  American  Biographies.  In  1841,  on  her  return  from 
Europe,  she  published  Lctt-ers  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home;  in  1845  Wilton  Harvey 
and  otiier  Tales;  followed  by  The  Morals  of  Manners,  and  Married  and  iSi/iglc.  She  also 
edited  and  was  an  active  contributor  to  some  of  the  leading  American  periodicals.  Died 
July  31,  1867. — Tiieodoke  Sedgwick,  an  American  lavvyer,  son  of  the  second  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  was  b.  at  Albany  Jan.  27,  1811,  was  educated  at  Columbia  college,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1833;  and,  excepting  three  years  spent  at  Paiis,  as  secretary  of  the  American 
legation,  continued  in  successful  legal  praciice  until  1850,  when  he  again  visited  and  made 
an  extensive  tour  in  Europe.  He  steadily  declined  to  engage  in  politics,  and  refused  all 
ofRces  tendered  him,  until,  in  1858,  he  accepted  that  of  United  States  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  Y'ork.  Among  his  writings  are,  a  standard  Treatise  on  the 
Measure  of  Damages;  a  work  on  The  Interpretation  and  Applicntioii  of  Statutory  and  Con- 
stitutional Law;  the  Memoirs  of  William  Livingston,  his  grandfather;  The  Lfe  and  Works 
of  William  Leggett,  and  various  occasional  addresses.  He  died  at  Stockbridge,  Dec.  9, 
1859. 

SEDGWICK,  Adam,  ll.d.,  1785-1813;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  professor  of  geology  in  1818.  He  made  a  geological  trip  through  Scotland  in 
1827;  und  in  1829  through  the  continent  with  JIurchinson,  with  whom  he  afterward  had 
a  sharp  dispute  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  words  Cambrian  and  Siluiian.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Among  his  works  are  Discourse  of  the  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (1850) ;  and  A  Synopsis  of  tlie  Classification  of  the  Paleozoic 
Hocks  (1855). 

SEDGWICK,  JoriN,  1818-64:  b.  Cornwall,  Conn.;  graduate  of  West  Point,  1837; 
brevelted  capt.  for  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  brevetted  maj.  for  the  attack  on  the  San 
Cosine  gate.  He  rose  through  successive  grades  to  maj. gen.  of  volunteers,  1862.  In 
1737-38  he  was  in  the  Florida  war,  and  engaged  in  the  Cheyenne, Utah,  Kiowa,  and  Coman- 
che expeditions.  In  1862  (war  of  the  rebellion)  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  upper  Poto- 
mac, distinguished  himself  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Glendale;  was  wounded  at  the  latter,  and 
at  Antietam,  and  on  his  recovery  was  placed  in  command  of  the  9th  army  corps.  He 
led  tlie  6lh  corps  in  the  Chancellorsville  campaign,  carried  the  heights  at  Fredericks- 
burg, and  did  good  work  at  Gettysburg.  In  18(33  he  was  thanked  in  a  general  order  for 
the  capture  of  a  confederate  division  at  the  Rapidan.  He  went  thivnigli  the  hard  fights 
of  the  Wilderness  at  the  head  of  iiis  corps,  and  was  fatally  shot  at  Spottsylvania. 

SEDGWICK,  lloBEUT,  d.  1656;  b.  England:  settled  at  Charlestown.  Mass.,  1635, 
and  for  many  years  represented  that  town  in  the  legislature.  With  John  Winthrop.  jr., 
he  established,  1643-44,  the  first  furnace  in  this  country.  Under  authority  from  Crom- 
well, who  afterward  made  him  maj. gen.,  Ik;  drove  the  French  from  Penohscot  in  1654, 
and  accompanied  the  expedition  which  captured  Jamaica. 

SEDITION  (Lat.  seditio,  from  se,  apart,  and  ire,  to  go),  a  general  name  given  to  such 
offenses  against  the  state  as  fall  short  of  treason.  In  the  law  of  England  it  is  not  a 
Btrictly  teclinical  word.  Writing,  publishing,  or  uttering  words  tending  to  excite  sub- 
jects "to  insurrection,  though  not  urging  them  to  rebelliou  or  tola!  subversion  of  the 
government,  come  under  this  denomination.     There  are  various  English  statutes  (as  39 
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Geo.  III.  c.  70:  57  Geo.  III.  c.  19;  and  GO  Geo.  III.  and  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  8)  directed 
against  particular  acts  of  sedition,  such  as  seditious  libels,  and  seditions  meetings  or 
assemblies,  whicii  are  punishable  as  misdemeanors.  Act  36  Geo.  III.,  directed  against 
all  seditious  practices  and  attempts  tending  to  high  treason,  is  extended  to  Ireland  by  11 
Vict.,  and  additional  provisions  are  added  to  it.  By  this  latter  act  the  compassing  or 
devising,  either  to  depose  the  queen;  to  levy  war  against  the  queen,  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  her  majesty's  measures,  or  constraining  or  overawing  parliament;  or  to  move 
any  foreigner  to  invade  the  queen's  dominions,  is  made  felony,  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  for  a  period  not  less  tlian  seven  years,  and  that  even  though  the 
facts  should  an\ount  to  treason. 

In  Scotland  sedition  is  distinguished  from  leasing-making  (q.  v.),  in  so  far  as  the 
object  of  the  latter  is  to  disparage  the  private  character  of  the  sovereign,  while  the 
former  crime  is  directed  against  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  punish- 
ment of  sedition,  formerly  arbitrary,  is  now  restricted  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

SEDLEY,  Sir  Chaules,  1G39-1701;  b.  England;  went  to  London  after  the  restora- 
tion, and  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Charles  II.  He  was  a  town  wit  whose  chief  poetical 
pieces  are  brief  amatory  poems.  He  was  a  man  of  dissolute  habits,  and  was  once  fined 
£500  for  majiing  a  speech  naked  to  a  mob  from  a  balcony.  He  opposed  James  II.,  it  is 
said,  on  account  of  the  intrigue  of  the  latter  with  his  daughter. 

SEDUCTION,  in  point  of  law,  is  the  taking  of  an  unmarried  woman's  chastity  without 
marriage,  and  under  circumstances  of  fraud.  It  is  not  a  criminal  offense  unless  violence 
is  used,  and  resistance  overcome,  or  the  age  of  the  female  is  under  21,  in  which  cases 
the  offense  is  rape  (q.v.)  or  abduction  (q.v.).  In  England,  where  no  force  has  been 
used,  no  action  at  law  can  be  maintained  by  the  female  seduced,  however  deceitfully 
the  man  may  have  acted.  But  if  the  female  is  a  servant,  either  to  her  father  or  mother 
or  a  third  party,  then  the  master  or  mistress  can  sue  the  seducer,  provided  any  loss  of 
service  has  been  caused  by  the  seducttion,  such  as  her  absence  when  lying-in  of  a  child. 
Though,  strictly  speaking,  the  damages  recovered  by  the  master  nr  mistress,  in  such  a 
case,  should  be  measured  solely  by  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  services  lo>t,  yet  it  is  an 
inveterate  practice  for  juries  to  give  damages  greatly  beyond  that  amount,  especially 
where  the  father  or  mother  sues,  and  the  conduct  of  the  man  has  been  base  and  heart- 
less. In  Scotland  the  woman  can  sue  in  her  own  right  for  damages  if  deceit  has  been 
used,  but  the  difficulty  of  establl-^ldng  that  the  deceit  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  injury 
prevents  such  actions  from  being  common.  The  remedy  there  more  frequently  resolves 
itself  into  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  or  for  declarator  of  marriage, 
or  for  filiation  and  aliment. 

SEDUCTION  (ante).  The  common-law  principles  enunciated  in  the  preceding 
article  are  in  most  states  followed,  but  far  less  strictly  than  in  the  English  courts.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  requirement  as  to  actual  service  is  arbitrary  and  mischiev- 
ous, and  very  slight  evidence  of  such  actual  service  is  taken  as  affording  a  good  ground 
on  which  to  base  the  action  (see  Parent  akd  Child,  a?iti).  Some  states  have  done 
away  entirely  with  the  old  distinction  by  enacting  siatutes  making  seduction  an  offense 
against  the  purity  and  hapjiiness  of  the  family  relation,  and  giving  a  right  of  acticm  to 
the  head  of  the  family,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  to  the  woman  herself  who  has  been  seduced. 
An  action  lies  by  a  husband  against  the  seducer  of  his  wife. 

SEDUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  ordev  crassalaacp,  having  the  calyx  in  4  to  8 
(usually  5)  deep  segments,  which  often  resemble  the  leaves,  the  same  number  of  spread- 
ing petals,  twice  as  manv  stamens,  and  4  to  8  (usually  5)  germens,  eacli  with  a  nectarifer- 
ous scale  at  the  base.  The  species  are  numerous,  with  succulent,  often  roundish,  leaves; 
and  pretty,  star-like  flowers.  I\Iany  of  them  grow"  on  rocks,  whence  the  English  name 
Stone-crop.  They  are  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere:  some  are  British.  They  have  no  important  uses;  some  are  refrigerant,  others 
are  acrid.  Among  the  British  "species  is  S.  felephiinn,  popularly  called  OnriNE,  some- 
times u.sed  as  a  diuretic;  and  S.  acre,  the  most  common,  whose  brilliant  yellow  flowers 
adorn  the  tops  of  old  walls,  the  debris  around  quarries,  etc. 

SEE  (Lat.  f(ede»,  a  seat),  in  ecclesiastical  use,  properly  signifies  the  seat  or  chair 
{cathedra),  sometimes  also  called  "throne,"  of  a  bishop.  Popularly,  however,  and 
indeed  by  universal  usage,  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  city,  and  thence,  at  least  in 
popular  language,  the  entire  diocese,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  bishop  is  placed,  and  over 
"which,  consequently,  his  episcopal  jurisdiction  extends.  Sees  have  always  been  fixed, 
at  least  in  their  primitive  establishment,  in  some  city  or  considerable  town;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  name  of  a  see  is  always  taken  not  from  the  district  governed  by  the 
bishop,  but  from  the  city  or  town.  Sees  in  partibiis  infidelium  (q.v.)  still  retain  their 
ancient  names,  although  in  very  many  ca.ses  not  merely  the  cities  themselves,  but  even 
all  traces  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  sites  upon  which  they  anciently  stood,  have 
disappeared.  In  the  Roman  churcli  the  pope  alone  establishes  sees,  and  alters  their 
distribution  and  their  Iccal  limits  and  boundaries;  but  these  changes  are  not  made 
except  in  extreme  cases  (such  as  that  of  the  French  revolution)  without  the  consent 
of  (he  actual  bishop,  lu  the  Anglican  church  this  is  done  by  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature. 
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SEE'BACH,  Marie,  b.  Riga,  1885;  daughter  of  an  actor;  was  educated  at  Cologne 
for  tiio  opera.  She  appeared  in  vaudevilles  at  Nuremberii;  and  ('assel;  and  made  a  great 
success  at  Hamburg  a.s  Gretclien  in  Goethe's  Fanat,  and  as  CUirchen  in  Kijnunit.  8he 
performed  at  Hanover,  185(J-U5.  In  IbGG  slic  removed  to  Berlin  with  her  Imsband, 
Albert  Niemann,  and  in  1870  visited  the  United  States. 

SEED,  in  phanerogamous  plants,  that  part  which  may  in  some  measure  be  regarded 
as  corresponding  to  the  perfectly  developed  imprcgmiteil  ovum  of  animals,  and  which  is 
the  utmost  effort  made  by  the  plant  for  the  re{>roiiuclion  of  its  species.     It  is  the  per- 
fectly developed  ovule  ((i.v.).      While  one  cell  of  the  interior  of  tiie  nucleus  (see  Ovule) 
greatly  enlarges,    the   other   cells  are   forced    back;    the   interi(;r  of  the    nucleus  thus 
becomes  a  cavity  (the  embryo  sac),  and  fecundation  (q.v.)  now  taking  place  by  means  of 
the  pollen,  the  primary  cell  is  formed,  which  grows  to  form  the  embryo.     As  the  fer- 
tilized ovule  is  developeil  into  the  ripe  seed,  iXm  foranwn  (see  Ovule)  or  micropi/le  closes 
completely;  but  its  place  is  commonly  marked  in  ripe  seeds  bj'^  a  little  cicatrix.     In  the 
ripe  seed  the  int<igumonts  of  the  ovule,  more  fully  develoi)ed,  form  the  covering  (sper- 
moderm);  while  the  nucleus  is  either  entirely  converted  into  the  embryo  (q.v.),  or  also 
into  an  inorganic  cellular  mass  called   the   albumen  (q.v.),  which  is,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  the  most  important  part  of  many  seeds,  as  of  tlio.se  of  the  cereal  grasses. 
The  embryo,  which,  with  respect  to  the  reproduction  of  the  plant,  is  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  seed,  is  developed  to  v;uious  degrees  in  dilferent  plants — which  is  also  the 
case  in  different  animals,  and  even  in  tliose  of  the  same  class,  as  in  mammalia;  but  in 
general,  the  radicle  may  be  distinguished  in  it— the  begiuuing  of  the  root  or  descending 
a.^is  of  the  new  plant,  and  the  plumule  or  a  ■.■.mm  ale — the  beginning  of  the  stem  or  ascend- 
ing axis,  as  well  as  the  cotyleihii  or  cotyledons,  provided  for  the  nourishment  of  the  new 
plant  in  its  youngest  stage.     When  the  embryo  is  accompanied  with  albumen,  it  is 
so;netimes  completely  inclosed  in  it;  sometimes  it  lies  at  the  side  of  the  albumen;  and 
sometimes  it  surrounds  the  albumen  like  a  ring,  or  even  completely.     Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  the  embryo  is  not  well  developed  in  ripe  seeds,  so  that  its  parts  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, as  in  the  orclUdeoi,  in  which  it  appears  as  a  roundish  or  oval,  uniform,  little 
cellulir  mass.     In  germination  the  embryo  breaks  through  the  covering  of  the  seed, 
and  develops  itself  into  the  new  plant. 

Seeils  are  either  sessile  or  stalked.  The  stalk  is  of  various  length,  and  is  formed  of 
the  funic  alas  or  umbilicdl  cord;  the  place  at  the  base  of  the  seed,  by  which  it  is  affi.xed 
to  the  inside  of  the  fruit,  or  to  the  end  of  the  faniculas,  being  calletl  the  umbilicus  or 
hiliim.  When  the  seed  is  perfectly  ripe,  it  has  no  further  need  of  connection  with  the 
parent  plant,  and  the,  funiculus  dries  up,  leaving  the  hilum  a  mere  scar. 

Besides  being  inclosed  in  a  capsule,  or  in  a  succulent  fruit,  etc.,  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  seed  have  coverings  of  their  own,  which  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
seed  itself.  Its  general  covering  is  called  the  spermoderm  (Gr.  sperma,  seed,  derma, 
covering),  which  consists  of  an  external  membrane,  the  tcst-i  (Gr.  shell)  or  episperm  (Qr. 
epi,  up:)ii)  and  an  internal  membrane,  the  eiidopleura  (Gr.  endon,  within,  pleura,  side). 
Sometimes  there  is  within  the  episperm  a  fleshy  layer,  called  the  sarcosperm  (Gr.  sa7'X, 
flesh).     The  aril  (q.v.)  is  a  comparatively  rare  additional  covering. 

The  seeds  of  phanerogamous  plants  afford  characters  which  distinguish  two  great 
classes  as  monocotyledoiious  and  dicotyledonous  (see  Cotyledon).  Very  few  j^lants  have 
more  than  two  cotyledons  (seed  lobes).  It  is  the  case,  however,  with  some  of  the  conif- 
era.  Cryptogamous  plants  are  also  designated  acotyledonous,  as  having  no  seed-lobes; 
and  the  name  spore  (q.v.)  is  distinctively  given  to  their  seeds. 

Seeds  retain  their  vitality  very  long;  but  the  time  .seems  to  be  very  various  with  the 
seeds  of  different  plants,  and  in  different  circumstances.  The  grains,  or  seeds  of  cereal 
grasses,  are  probably  excelled  in  this  respect  by  none;  grains  of  maize  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  incas  have  been  made  to  vegetate;  and  also,  it  is  said,  grains  of  wheat 
taken  from  Egyptian  mummies,  although  of  this  there  is  some  doubt.  After  the  great 
fire  of  London  in  1666,  plants  net  previously  common  sprang  up  abundantly  on  tlie 
waste  groimd;  certain  plants  previously  imknown  there  are  sure  to  appear  after  a  fire  in 
the  American  forests;  and  instances  are  constantly  occurring  of  a  deep  trenching  of  land 
or  a  turning  up  of  soil  by  railway  or  other  operations,  producing  a  crop  of  some  kind 
of  plant  previously  unknown  or  rare  in  the  locality.  Thus  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
seen  plants  of  the  milk  thistle  appear  on  rubbish  thrown  out  from  the  foundation  of  a 
house  in  Peeblesshire,  where  there  was  no  other  milk  thistle  in  the  neighborhood.  And  in 
Paisley  Mo.ss,  in  Renfrewshire,  willows  spring  up  in  the  ditches  which  are  cut  for 
drainage,  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  which  underlies  the  moss  or  peat.  It  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  how  long  the  seeds,  in  .such  cases,  may  have  retained  their  vitality. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  however,  seeds  generally  lose  their  vitality  in  a  few  j-ears.  Some 
kinds  retain  it  much  longer  than  others.  Seeds  which  abound  in  fixed  oil  seem  to  lose 
it  more  quickly  than  others. 

In  conveying  seeds  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  and  through  great  diver- 
sities of  climate,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  as  closely  secured  from  the  air  as  possible. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  of  seeds  brought  from  the  botaidc  garden  at  Calcutta  to 
Scotland,  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  no  other  care  than  would  he  used  in 
sending  a  parcel  from  a  seed-shop  to  a  neighboring  garden,  the  greater  part  readily  veg- 
etated. 
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SEELAND  (Dan.  SJdlland),  the  largest  and  most  iinpoitant  island  of  Denmark,  ili^ 
between  the  C'aile-at  Lud  the  Baltic,  and  is  separated  by  the  s^uud  from  Sweden,  ar}(l 
by  the  Great  Belt  "troni  Funen.  Length,  78  m. ;  extreme  breadth,  70  m. ;  area,  2,67.2 
sq.ni.:  pop.  '70  (including  the  two  small  islands  Moeu  and  yamsoe).  687,711.  The, sur- 
face is  almost  flat;  the  coasts,  which  are  rockboimd  on  the  s.e.,  are  indented  by  baj^s 
and  fiords,  the  chief  of  which  is  tlie  Koeskilde-lseflord  in  the  north.  The  rivers  are 
small,  the  largest  being  only  50  m.  long;  there  are  several  lakes,  and  all  the  waters 
abound  iu  fisli.  The  island  contains  several  beech-forests,  is  exceedingly  fruitful  in 
corn,  and  breeds  excellent  hmses  and  cattle.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  the 
principal  employments  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  place  is  C'epeuhagen  (q.v.),  the 
capital  of  the  country,  on  the  e.  coast,  and  from  this  city  lines  of  railway  Iraversw  the 
island  to  Elsmore  iu  the  u  ,  and  to  Korsor  in  the  s.w.,  on  the  coast. 

SEELEY,  .JoirN  Robert,  b.  London,  1834;  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  profes.^or  of  Lai  in  in  University  college,  London,  and  in  1869  profes.sor  of 
modern  history  at  Cand)ridgc.  His  Ecce  lloruo  published  anonymou.^ly  iu  1865,  excited 
great  interest  "^and  called  furih  nmch  discussion  and  many  replies.  Among  his  otUer 
works  are  an  edition  of  Livy,  Roman  Imperialism,  and  a  Life  of  lutein. 

SEE'LYE,  Jci.irs  Hawley,  s.t.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1824;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst college.  1849;  studied  theology  at  Auburn  seminary  and  Halle,  Germany;  was 
ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  church.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1853. 
In  1858  he  was  elected  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  college. 
In  1872  he  vis. ted  India  and  lectured  to  educated  Hindus  on  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
The  lectures  were  publit-hid  in  Bombay,  and  also  iu  Boston  in  a  volume  entitled  2%« 
Way,  The  T ruth  And  The  Life.  He  has  published  also  C'A ;■/*■?/'//(  .1A.S.W//.V  idaa  Sernwns 
and  Addressee,  among  tliem,  a  ilassachusetts  '•Election  Sermon;"  contributed  articles 
for  reviews,  and  translated  Sclnvegler's  Hidory  of  Fhilvsophy.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a 
representative  to  congress  as  a  candidate  independent  of  both  political  parties,  and  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  "reform  iu  the  civil  service  and  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
Indian  trib;'S.  In  1876  he  was  elected  president  of  Amherst  college,  still  retaining  his 
professorship.  He  is  a  faithful  worker  in  education,  and  an  earnest  and  powerful 
preacher. 

SEELYE,  Laurenus  Clark,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1837;  graduated  at  Union  college  in 
1857;  studied  theology  at  Andover  seminary,  1857-59;  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  1860-62. 
After  traveling  in  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  he  was  ordained  and  settled  pastor  of 
the  North  Congregational  cliurch.  Springtield,  Ma.ss.,  m  1863:  was  elected  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  Amherst  college  in  1865;  became  prc^^ident  of  Smith  college  for 
young  women  at  Northampton  in  1874,  which  position  he  still  fills.  He  has  contributed 
to  several  periodicals. 

SEEMANN.  EERTnoiD,  ph.p.,  1825-71;  b.  Hanover,  Germany:  became  a  distin- 
guished naturalist,  and  in  1846  sailed  with  an  English  expedition  which  made  the  tour 
of  tiie  worlil  and  was  alisent  for  neirly  five  years.  In  this  tour  and  in  explorations  pf 
the  Feejee  i.«lands  and  Nicaragua,  1860,  lie  made  many  scientific  discoveries  of  value. 
He  published  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Herald,  and  of  three  arctic  cruises  in  searph 
of  Franklin;  Botaniml  liesearrhes (iS5i-5T) ;  and  several  other  volumes. 

SEER.     See  Prophecy. 

SEET'ZEN.  Ulric  Jasper,  1767-1811:  b.  Holland;  educated  at  the  university  of 
G5ttingen.  and  in  1802,  with  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  set  out  for  the  exploration  of 
Asia  and  .\frica.  He  spent  15  months  at  Aleppo  learning  Arabic,  and  traveled  through 
S}"ria  and  Palestine,  making  valuable  scientific  collections.  In  lS05he  explored  Lebanon 
and  the  country  e.  of  the  Dead  svn.  After  exploring  upper  Egypt,  and  .seeurinir  a  col- 
^lection  of  MSS.  for  the  museum  of  Gotha.  he  visiled  Mecca  in  the  di.'^gui.se  of  a  Moham- 
'medan.  He  reached  Mocha  in  1810,  and  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  in  1811.  His 
^  diary  and  maps,  recovered  in  1815,  were  published  in  3  vols.  (Berlin,  1854). 
df  SEGGAR,  a  vessel  used  by  potters  to  protect  delicate  articles  from  the  too  fierce  action 
of  the  fire  in  tl'e  kiln.     See  Pottery. 

SEGMEITT  (Lat.  sefimeiitum,  a  part  cut  off),  is.  in  geometry,  a  portion  cut  off  from  a 
circle  by  a  line,  or  from  a  sphere  by  a  plane.  When  the  angle  subtended  at  the  center  of 
a  circle  by  tlie  segment,  and  the  radius,  or  when  the  chord  of  the  segment  and  its  height, 
are  known,  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  segment  and  its  area  can  be  determined  with.^ 
much  accuracy  as  the  circumference  and  area  of  the  whole  circle.     See  Sphere. 

SEGNO  (Ital.  si-rn),  a  word  u«ed  in  musical  notation  in  connection  with  the  mark.?  -of 
repetition.  Wiien  a  part  is  to  be  repeated,  not  from  the  boainning,  but  from  some  oth.er 
point,  the  mark  :^:  is  placed  over  the  point  where  the  repetition  is  to  commence,  and  the 
words  Dal  S'gno  (or  d.  s.)  jire  written  at  the  close  of  the  part  to  be  repeated. 

SE'GO,  an  important  t.  of  western  Africa,  capital  of  the  state  of  Bambarra,  stands  on 
the  Nigar,  here  called  the  .loliba,  in  lat.  13'  5'  n.,  long.  7'  west.  Its  streets,  which  are 
winding,  have  a  breadth  of  from  24  to  26  ft.,  and  are  extreme!}'  clean.  The  palace  of 
the  king  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  2,000  men  and  500  horses.  The  houses  are  built 
of  clay,  and  are  flat  roofed,  and  the  royal  residence  differs  from  the  other  dwellings 
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only  in  size.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  well  cultivated,  nnd  (he  lowii  is  the  scat 
of  considerable  tralHc.  Muugo  i'jiik,  from  whom  \vc  (It-rivc  sdmosL  Jill  lliu  kuuwicdye 
\SM  potistvss  ol  Scgo,  hcTo  lii>L  beheld  the  Joliba.     Pop.  estimated  at  i>0,UOO. 

SEGORBE,  ii  Miiidl  t.  of  Spain,  in  tlic  modern  province  of  (.'a.st('llon,  on  ilie  rip,hlbank 
of  the  Paiaiieia,  iu  a  valley  renowned  for  tlie  beauly  of  il.s  scenery  and  for  ii.s  amazing 
fertility,  20  m.  n.w.  of  Murviedro.  It  stands  on  a  hill  between  two  easlks,  and  con- 
tains suitely  houses,  numeron.s  cliurchcs,  and  a  caih(  dral.  Hiaudy  dislilliug  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  exteut,  and  tiiere  arc  llovver  and  paper  mills.     Pop.  O.l'OO. 

SEGOVIA,  an  interesting  eily  of  Spain,  capilal  of  the  modern  province  of  the  same 
name  (see  (  amii.k),  stands  ou  the  Kresma,  by  which  it  is  nearly  encircled,  47  m.  n.n.w. 
of  ]SIa(hid.  It  occupies  the  top  of  a  rocky  knoll,  ;j,oUI^  ft.  above  sea  level,  is  sur- 
jounded  by  pieluresciue  walls  wiih  round  towers,  and  consists  of  narrow  uneven  streets, 
witli  old,  (plaint,  and  stately  houses,  24  i)arish  churches,  iuid  21  convents.  'il;c  Alcazar, 
or  castle,  is  peiched  on  the  w.  extrenuty  of  the  rock}'  lu'ii^ht,  and  was  originally  Moorish, 
but  rcpaireil  magi.ilieently  in  HOSi-Sy.  The  calhcdial  ol  Segovia,  a  noble  specin;en  of 
florid  Golhic.  is  one  of  the  liuesl  in  Spain.  The  present  bliildinu- was  beuun  in  \Xt-^'^.' 
The  square-  cupola-crowned  lower  is  ilbO  ft.  high,  and  the  prospedlrom  this  elevation  is 
superb.  _  The  graiui  aqueduct  of  Scgovio,  supposed  to  lave  been  buiil  in  the  lime  of 
Trajan,  is  believed  to  be  the  most  important  lioman  Mructurc  in  Spain.  It  consists  of 
two  ro\VH()t' arelies,  the  one  resiiug  upon  the  other,  from  2,n00  to  ;i,(jOO  ft.  long,  and  l03 
ft.  high.  There  is  a  uunl  here  for  coining  copper  money.  Wool-sconringauerihe  manu- 
facture of  woolen  fabrics  are  languidl)-  carried  on.     Pop.  lo.lUO. 

Scyovia  was  a  place  of  importance  during  the  time  of  the  Romans;  was  the  scat  of 
immense  cloth- mamilactuics  in  the  lirr.c  of  the  M(i(,rs.  and  was  frequently  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Charles  I.  of  Er.gland  lodged  at  the  Alcazar,  Sei)t. 
13,  lG2o,  and  suppul  on  "eertainc  Irouts  of  cxtiaondnary  greatues.se."  The  unrctitliag 
town  was  sacked  in  18(i8  by  the  French,  imder  Frerc. 

The  province  of  Segovia  has  an  area  of  o,4G0  fq.m.,  and  a  pop.  '70,  of  150.812. 
PEGUIK,  Fi  ouAi;n,  1812-80:  b.  Fri.nee:  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Auxerre  and 
ft.  Lotus  in  Palis:  fiudiid  n;cdi(inc  anel  suigery  under  Itard  (q.v.),  ai:(l  was  alterward 
nsscciatcd  willi  E^quiiol.  At  Itard's  suggisiion  Dr.  Segiiiii.  soon  after  gr:;du;.ting  in 
medicine,  underte.ok  tl.e  tiainmg  of  a  fcv;  idiot  children.  See  Idiocy.  In  J846  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  cutilled  Tuiilnmntt  morul,  Ihjgiiuc  ct  Kdncution  dcx  Jdiotx  rf  den  cn/trcH 
J'Jnfunts  (I  rrtacK,  which  has  aWnys  been  the  standard  textbook  ou  the  subject.  After 
the  revolution  oC  1848,  Dr.  Seguin  came  to  the  Uinled  States,  visiting  ihc  idiot  sdiool 
in  South  Ijosten  and  the  institution  for  feeble  minded  youth  at  Parre.  Mass..  and  il.cn 
went  to  Albany,  wl.dc  Dr.  Wilbur  was  oigauizing  an  cxperinu  ntal  sel  (xl  which  devel- 
oped into  the  New  Yoik  state  idiot  asylum  at  Syracuse,  and  reiidered  valiuible  !..ssist- 
aiicc.  He  then  w(  ut  to  France,  and  returned  with  his  family  in  18,11,  settling  al  Ports- 
mouth', Ohio,  toiuaeiicc  n  edicine.  But  he  visited  and  tai:ght  al  various  idiot  ii:Hiti;tion3 
in  Coiuieciietit,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  anel  New  York,  and  for  a  time  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Pennsylvania  institution.  He  again  a\  cut  to  Fiance  in  1858;  returi.ed  to  the  United 
States  again  iu  1859.  and  .'^etlled  in  practice  al  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  New  Y(  rk  city  in  1863,  publi.'^liing  Idiocy  arid  ?7.s  Ircalmcni  by  ihe  Pi.yxio- 
lofjical  Mi'thdil  111  18G(i.  lie  has  also  publisheel  Tluorie  d  Prnhqnc  dc  rju/iiatdoii  e/c.s/^/t- 
o/s  (Paris,  1842);  llyrjirne  d  Edvcation  den  Idioix  (Paris,  184*5);  Jvu/ijexf/iadiiein  a  i'  U^ar^'e 
des  Kiifaiitx  ar)-/eiex  ft  Jd'iotx  (Paris,  1846);  r\  Ii.  rericre,  pianicr  IjnUltikvr  dcs  h'ourds 
et  Mueta  en  7Vr///C6' (Paris,  1847);  IlMorical  Isotice  of  ihc  Origin  and  rror/ref-x  of  iiic  2'reat- 
fiient  of  Idioia  {\\i\\M^h\{Gi\  by  J.  S.  Newberry,  m.d.,  1852);  New  Facts  and  lUunarka  Con- 
eernuifl  Idiocy  (ISCyd):  an  edition  of  Wuudeiiich's  Mcdicid  57<<';'mr)?/?e?'r?/,  with  huge  addi- 
tions (1871).  lie  invented  a  physiological  thermometer,  which  is  in  u.sc  among  physi 
clans. 

SEGUR.  the  name  of  a  French  family,  distinguished  both  in  arms  and  letters.  It  is 
of  Limousin  origin,  and  was  known  there,  it  is  said,  as  far  back  as  the  9lh  century. 
The  first,  however,  that  spr(;ially  merits  notice  was  IIknui  Fkak(;oi6,  com.te  de  Segfir 
(born  1689,  died  1751),  nu  able  French  gvn.  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succesMon.  Hit 
son,  PiiiMPric  IIk.niu,  marquis  de  Scgur  (born  1724,  died  1801),  foigl.t  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  nbtained  the  dignitj'  of  ma recJial  de  France  in  178o,  and  cuilivedin  hisivtlre- 
nicnt  the  stormy  .scenes  of  Ihe  revolution.  The  eldest  .son  of  this  Philippe  Henri  wa.s 
Louia  Piiii.iPPK,  comte  de  Segur  (born  175-5,  died  1H;50),  a  vivid  clashing  sort  of  man, 
for  some  years  a:nbas,sa(lor  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersliurg,  arcl  a  great  favorite  with 
Cntharinc  11.  Of  impressionable  fmcy.  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Ihe  "  philosciphers,"  the 
"  reign  of  reason,"  and  the  •"  new  ideas"  geneiall}',  ho  hailed  the  great  revolution  with 
delight,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in  it.  His  pulilic  ciareor  during  the  eni]  ire  was 
respectabl',  but  not  iirillianl;  but  one  notices  with  satisfac:lion  that  he  retained  in 
extreme  old  age  that  love  of  liberty  tiiat  marked  his  early  years;  the  last  act  of  his  life 
being  an  eiiloirium  on  the  revolution  of  July.  As  a  writer.  Sc^gur  has  in  wonderful  per- 
fecticm  the  national  graces  of  style  and  spirit.  Among  his  numerous  writings  arc:  J^en 
g^es  Po/i/lr/nrx  (Piu:  1795);  //ixtoire  de  Frederic  Ondlavmc  II.  (Par.  18C0);  Oontex,  J'ablcn, 
Ofiansous  et  Ver><  (Par.  1801);  and  Memoiren  o>i,  Sot/renirs  ct  Anecdotes  (Par.  1824).  Tie 
left  two  sons,  OcrAVis  and  I'aul  Philippk,  the  latter  of  whom  (who  was  born  in  1780) 
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wr.3  a  gen.  of  t!ic  Cist  cniplrc,  took  part  in  tlia  fatal  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812,  and 
T*rotcj  Uio  Ltury  of  tuG  canipai^i),  liiaoire  Oe  JS'upoieon  el  de  Id,  Grdiule  Armee  iiendant 
I'aii.icj  IGl'J  {t'lXt.  2  \u1j.,  iy"34}.  The  work  lias  had  an  immense  success,  anil  has  hecu 
lran:-l.:tcd  i::lo  ainiost  all  Uie  languages  ot' Europe.  Otlicr  works  of  the  comte  Taul 
Pbihppc  tlo  Sojur  are:  L-sUre  sur  In  Canijiugiie  da  Genend  Mardonald  dtiiis  Its  Gi'ii<ons 
(?:•.:•,  iC0Z);IIiii'o^red(i  Rusaie  et  de  Pierre  le  Grand  (Par.  1829); Uustoire  de  Charles  VIII., 
UACj  Pranco  (Par.  ISSi);  etc. 

GZZOUIIA,  a  river  in  the  s.e.  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Seca,  and  after  an  e  s.e. 
course  of  about  ISO  m.,  enters  the  Mediterranean  27  m.  below  Orihuela.  Shipd  unload 
at  its  mouLli. 

DEICI^XTIS'TI,  a  name  given  to  the  Italian  authors  of  the  17th  c  ;  and,  as  lliat 
cen'.uiy  was  a  period  of  literary  decadence,  the  name  has  become  a  type  for  kul  laste. 

S3IDLITZ  POWDERS  are  composed  of  120  grains  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  and 
40  grains  of  bicirhi.uate  of  soda  riduced  to  powder,  mi.\ed  and  inclosed  in  a  blue  paper, 
and  O.J  grains  uf  powdered  tartaric  aci  1  in  awhile  paper.  The  contents  of  the  blue 
paper  are  dissolved  in  from  half  a  tumbler  to  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  those  of  the  white 
paper  are  then  stirred  in.  The  )nixturc  should  be  taken  while  the  elfervescenee  from  the 
liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  biill  going  on.  These  powders  act  as  an  agreeable  and 
mill!  cooling  aperient.  If  a  stronger  dose  in  required,  either  an  increased  quantity  of 
the  powder  may  be  used,  or  a  liulo  sulphate  of  magnesia  (about  a  dram)  may  be 
added. 

SEIG^TIOE,  GnAXD,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sultan  (q.v.)  of  Turkey. 

SEI^^IZ  (anc.  SsjU'iita).  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  France,  rises  near  Mont 
Tasselot,  in  the  nuddle  of  the  d.-p  of  Uote-d'Or.  and  after  leaving  the  nortliern  bouiul- 
ary  of  that  dap.,  tlo^vj  w  n.  v.  tliroagii  tiie  deps.  of  Aube,  Seiue-etMarne,  Seine,  Seinj- 
ct-0is3,  Eure,  and  Seine-Inferieure,  lo  tiie  E  igiish  channel,  which  it  rjac:hes  at  Havre, 
after  a  coarse  of  479  miles.  It  pisses  the  towns  of  Troyes,  Mery — where,  ;5jU  in.  f\o:n 
its  mouth,  it  becomes  uavi'^able — Corbeil.  Paris.  Elb^af,  Rouen,  aad  Havre.  Tiiesourca 
of  the  river  is  al)Out  14:.J0  ft.  above  the  Ijvel  of  thj  sea;  but  below  Paris  its  current  ij 
slo'.v,  and  its  course  to  R)Ueu  is  m  u'ked  by  nu.neroas  windings.  Its  lower  coars,.;  also 
is  l)a.ike  i  by  ste.'p  hills,  whicli,  whde  lh_'y  are  picturesque,  are  everywhere  cultivated. 
Tiij  prineipil  affluents  are,  fro:n  the  right,  tho  AubJ,  Marne,  and  Oise;  from  the  left, 
the  Yon  ij,  Loing.  Essarie,  and  Eire. 

S2I!I3,  the  metrop  ilitan  dep.  of  Fraa?e,  compbtel/  inclosed  by  the  dep.  of  S'jino-et- 
Oi-;j,  is  a  portion  of  t!ie  former  proviuL'e  of  LTls-dj-Frane;^,  and  (ierives  its  name  frnr.i 
that  of  its  prino-ipal  river  (see  S  cin'E,  river).  It  is  at  onj3  the  smallest  and  the  ino-t 
populous  dep.  in  th3  empire;  its  area  is  183s?|.m. ;  its  pop.  '73,  2,410,8-19,  or  13,171  to 
the  sj[.  mile.  From  s.e.  to  n  w..  the  tL'p.  is  tr.ivers  ;  1  a  distanc ;  of  37  in.  by  the  winding 
Sein3,  wiiich  receives  ihj  navigiblc  Miraa  at  Charentoa,  and  the  Biivre  at  Paris.  Th3 
6U"f,iee  is  marked  by  undulations  and  low  hilh,  thj  highest  of  which,  Moat-Valerien,  is 
only  446  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  climite  is  pleasant  an  I  healthy.  The  scenery— of 
■wh'cli  tlie  w,)0  Is  of  Verriercs,  .M3ud)n,  an  I  Saiat  Cloud,  together  with  those  of  Vin- 
cea.ijsaui  Bo  iloguj,  transformed  into  parks,  an  I  watered  by  artificial  livers  and  lakes, 
are  i)erhaps  the  most  striking  feit  ires— is  rein  u-kably  i.leasing.  A  n  )l-work  of  canals 
and  railways,  ihj  latter  converging  in  the  capital,  afford  easy  means  of  transit  in  any 
direction.  The  soil  is  calcareous,  and  in  the  grearer  pari,  naturally  inferdle,  but,  owing 
to  the  skill  of  the  farmers  and  gard 'ners,  who  obtain  abundant  supplies  of  manure  fro;u 
th3  metropolis,  tiie  country  around  Paris  (q  v.)  and  its  suburbs  has  been  rendered 
rcmirk-ibly  pioluctive.  Tiie  cidture  of  veu:!table3  and  fruits  for  the  markets  of  Paris 
ii  ouj  of  the  most  i:nportant  branches  of  liusi)andry.  Enormous,  quantities  of  mush- 
roo  ns  arj  cultivated  in  the  ancient  quarries  of  Paris  near  Montrouge.  Quarries  abound 
an  1  aie  produ  tive. 

SEIiIZ-ET-I£ARNE.  an  inland  department  in  the  n.  of  France,  is  bounded  on  the  e. 
by  the  dep  utmenl  of  Seine-et-Ol.se,  and  forms  a  portion  of  that  wide  basin  in  the  middle 
of  which  stau'ls  Paris.  Area,  2,214  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76.  347,323.  The  department  owes  its 
name  to  the  two  chief  streams  that  v.a;er  it,  and  of  winch  the  Seine  Hows  through  the 
southein.  and  tlie  Marne  through  the  northern  part.  There  are  no  mountains,  but  ridges 
of  low  hills  separate  the  fertile  and  extensive  thougii  not  deep  valleys.  Timber  is  grown 
in  every  part ;  and  among  the  forests  is  that  of  Fontainebleau.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  Uf  cereals  wiieat  is  the  prineip  d  crop.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  elso  largely 
}r:own,  anil  the  meadows  and  p.istures.  natural  and  ardficial,  are  extensive  and  produc- 
tive. The  wines  are  mediocre  in  quidity,  but  the  grapes  for  the  table,  railed  the  (7t/i.9- 
selas  de  Fo/ifitinebfxdu,  have  a  European  reputation.  The  capital  is  Alelun.  and  the 
arrondis«e:ncnts  are  Melun,  Coulommiers,  Font:dnebleau,  Meaux,  and  Provins. 

SEIfO-ET-OISE,  a  department  in  the  n.  of  France,  incloses  the  metropoli  an  depart- 
ment of  Seine  ('i.v.).  Area,  2,163  sq.m.;  pop.  '70',  561.990.  The  great  rivers  are  the 
Seine  and  Oise,  which  have  numerous  affluents.  Extensive  plains  occaipy  the  southern 
districts;  b\;t  in  tlie  n.  the  country  is  much  broken,  an.i  picturesque  valleys  and  great 
fori'^'ts  occur.  The  soil  is  not  in  general  very  fertile;  but  owing  to  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
capital  the  amount  of  produce  is  gieat.    Among  tiie  minerals  are  several  fine  varieties  of 
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stone  and  fine  clays.  In  addition  to  the  nsnal  brancliPfl  of  mnnufaoturo,  porcelain  ra 
largt'ly  made  at  the  famous  Sevres  (q.v.)  factories.  The  department  is  divided  into  lire 
nrrondissements  of  Versailles,  Corbeil,  Etampcs,  Mantes,  Pouloi.sc,  and  Rambouilleti, 
and  the  capital  is  Versailles. 

SEINE-INFERIEURE,  a  maritime  dci)artmcnt  of  France,  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  (he 
Eni;lish  chaimel,  and  on  Ihe  s  l)y  tlie  dci)artinent  of  Kiire.  A\rea,  2,^28  sq.m.;  i)op.  '76, 
798,414.  The  Seine  Hows  tliroui,di  lh(;  souliiern  districts;  but  a  lunnber  of  important 
though  small  sticams  How  n.w.  across  tlie  department  and  fail  into  the  chaimel.  The 
range  of  llie  hills  of  Oaux  extends  from  o.  to  w.,  and  to  the  s.  of  it  are  rich  pasture-landft, 
watered  by  the  Seine  and  its  atlluents.  Husbandry  flourishes  chiefly  in  tlie  middle  and 
in  the  e.  districts.  The  coasts  are  foimed  of  chalk-cliffs,  varying  in  height  from  200  to 
(550  feet.  Tii«  arrondi.sscnieuts  are  Dieppe,  IjO  Havre,  Houen,  Neufchatel,  and  Yvetot. 
The  capital  is  Rouen,  which  communicates  wilh  Dieppe  by  a  direct  line  of  railway. 

SEIR-FISH,  Oyhhim  guitatum,  a  fl.sh  of  Ihe  family  woviheridm,  liaving  flulets,  and  the 
sides  of  the  tail  keeled,  the  teeth  compressed  and  sharp.  It  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  one  of  iheir  most  valuable  flshes.  In  size  and  form  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  salmon,  which  its  flesh  resembles  also  in  firmness  and  flavor,  although  of  a  white 
color. 

SEI  SIN.     See  Sasike. 

SEISS,  Joseph  Augustus,  d.d..  b.  Md.,  1823;  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Balti- 
more; in  1869  became  pastor  ©f  St.  John's  church,  Philadelphia.  He  is  an  earnt'st 
advocate  of  Millenarianism,  and  a  vigorous  and  copious  writer;  has  published  Lectures 
on  Hebrews;  Ihe  Last  Times;  Threatenhig  Ruin;  The  BajHist  Si/stem  Examined;  'The 
Gospel  in  Leviticus;  Day  of  the  L^rd;  A  Miracle  in  Stone,  or  the  Great  Pi/ramid  of 
Egypt;  Voices  from  liabylon,  or  the  liecords  of  Daniel  the  Prophet.  He  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Lutheran  and  Missionai-y,  and  Tlie  l'ropheti<>  Times. 

SEISTAN',  a  province  in  s.w.  Afghanistan,  drained  by  the  Helmund,  Khash-Rud, 
Harut,  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  tlie  lake  of  Seistan  or  Hamoon;  about  950  sq.m. ; 
poo.  about  50,000.  About  half  the  population  are  Seistanis;  the  rest  Belooches  or 
Afghans.  J^Iuch  of  the  surface  is  a  fertile  plain.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat 
and  barley.     The  chief  town  is  Charkausur.     Capital,  Sekuha. 

SEISTAN  or  Hamoon  Lake  (anc.  Aria  Palus),  a  large,  irregularly-shaped,  shallow 
lake  of  Afghanistan,  bordered  with  plantations  of  tamarisk  and  other  trees,  and  inclosed 
by  the  province  of  Seistan.  It  is  25  parasangs  (a  parasang  =  3.45  English  m.)  in  length, 
and  it  varies  from  6  to  12  ]iarasangs  in  breadth.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  accurately  the  form 
and  posiiion  of  the  lake,  but  the  most  recent  explorations  seem  to  confirm  gen.  Ferrier, 
who  says  that  it  is  in  lat.  about  31°  to  32°  n.,  and  that  it  lies  obliquely  from  G0°  long,  in 
the  n.  to  59"  long,  in  the  south.  It  was  visited  in  1872  by  maj  Lovett  and  sir  Richard 
Pollock.  Of  the  rivers  which  feed  the  lake,  none,  except  the  Helmund,  contribute  any 
waters  during  the  summer,  as  they  are  then  diverted  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land.  The 
lake,  which  has  no  outlet,  overflows  its  boundaries  and  fertilizes  large  tracts  of  countrj'. 
It  is  only  about  4  ft.  deep,  and  the  depth  in  various  parts  is  con-stantlj"^  altering  from 
the  shifting  nature  of  the  bottom.  Its  waters  are  black  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 
Seistan  is  a  corruption  of  Saghi.stan — i.e.,  the  country  of  the  saghis,  a  kind  of  wood 
which  grows  here  in  abundance,  and  is  largely  used  as  fuel. — See  Ferricr's  Caravaji 
Trarels  (Land.  Murray,  1856). 

SE  JANT,  or  Assis  (Fr.),  in  heraldry,  is  the  term  of  blazon  applied  to  a  beast  m  his 
usual  sitting  posture.  A  lion  borne  in  full  face,  with  his  fore-paws  extended  sidewaj's, 
is  blazoned  sejant  atTronte,  as  in  the  crest  of  Scotland. 

SEJANUS.     SeeTiDERius. 

SELA'CHIxVNS.     See  Plagiostomi,  ante. 

SELBY.  a  market  t.  and  river-port  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oiise,  12  m.  s.  of  York  by  railway.  The  ancient  Gothic  cross  whicli  adorns  the 
marketplace,  and  the  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  houses  attest  the  age  of  the 
town.  The  magnificent  parish  rhurch,  300  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  is  part  of  an  abliey 
founded  bj''  the  (-'onqueror  in  1068.  The  movable  bridge  across  the  river  offers  a  pas,sage 
to  shipping,  and  the  river  is  navigable  to  Selbj'  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  Means  of  com- 
munication by  railway  and  canal  are  abundant.  There  are  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and 
slios  for  building  river  craft;  and  the  manufactures  include  sail-cloth,  ropes,  etc.  Pop. 
'71',  6,193, 

SELDEN,  John,  an  illustrious  English  scholar  and  lawyer,  was  b.  Dec.  16,  1584,  near 
AVorlhinL',  in  Sus.sex;  studied  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  for  three  years,  and  then  removed, 
first  to  Clilford's  inn,  London,  and  afterward  to  the  inner  temple,  for  th(?  pursuit  of  law. 
It  was  here  that  his  great  learning  began  to  attract  attention,  and  won  for  him  the  friend- 
ship of  Camden,  Usher,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  sir  Henry  Spelnian.  Selden  wrote  his 
first  treatise  which  related  to  the  civi'  government  of  Britain  previous  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  was  entitled  Annkcton  Avglo-Britanvicon,  in  1606,  when  ordy  22  years  of 
age,  though  it  was  not  published  till  nine  years  later.  In  1610  appeared  his  Jnni 
Anglorum  Fades  Altera  (English  translation,  1683),  giving  an  account  of  the  common «nd 
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statute  law  of  English  Brittany  to  the  death  of  Henry  II. ;  and  in  1614  was  puhlibhcd 
hia  Titles  of  Honour,  a  work  still  regarded  as  of  high  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Three  years  later  appeared  an  erudite,  but,  judging  from  what  Le  Clerc  says, 
not  a  very  critical  or  well-digested,  work  on  the  Syrian  gods,  especially  in  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Old  Testament,  entitled  De  Bus  JSi/nis,  Syntagmata  Duo.  Isiext  year,  how- 
ever, he  excited  great  indignation  among  the  clergy  by  his  Treathe  of  Tythcs,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  prove  that  tithes  are  not  due  by  divine  right  under  Christianity,  but 
eolely  because  the  law  has  imposed  them.  Belden  was  assailed  with  diatribes,  animad- 
versions, additional  animadversions,  historical  vindications  of  the  jus  diciniim  of  tithes, 
etc. ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  arguments  were  very  convincing  to  Seldeu.  In 
1621  he  suffered  a  brief  imprisonment  for  advising  the  parliament  to  repudiate  king 
James's  doctrine  that  their  privileges  were  originally  royal  grants;  in  1623  he  was  elected 
member  for  Lancaster,  and  from  tliis  period  till  his  death  he  took  a  considerable  part  in 
public  affairs,  yet  not  such  as  to  materially  interfere  with  the  continuance  of  scholarly 
pursuits.  Seidell's  political  position  is  somewhat  difiieult  to  dehne.  There  is  no  doilbt 
that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  and  as  sincerely  opposed 
to  the  views  of  the  court  party  and  the  king.  But  he  was  above  all  things  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  and  derived  his  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  from  the  history  of  the 
nation,  and  not  from  religious  fanaticism  or  metaphysical  considerations.  Still,  he 
<'  loved  his  ease,"  according  to  Clarendon  (who  has -painted  Selden's  portrait  in  nis  usual 
fine  style),  and  so  let  things  be  done  without  protest,  of  which  he  did  not  approve.  Per- 
sonally, he  was  rather  a  favorite  witli  king  Charles,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  mod- 
eration. In  16o0  he  was  committed  to  the  tower  for  his  activity  in  opposing  the  policy 
of  the  court,  and  remained  a  prisoner  for  four  years,  -when  he  was  released  through  the 
favor  of  archbishop  Laud  and  the  lord  treasurer;  in  1640  lie  was  chosen  member  for  the 
university  of  Oxford;  and  now,  when  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  nation 
began  to  grow  dead-earnest,  he  was  occasionallysuspected  of  not  being  zealous  enough 
by  such  as  were  themselves  perhaps  over-zealous.  He  threw  the  weight  of  his  learning 
and  argument  into  the  scale  against  the  bishops  (toward  whom,  like  Milton  and  other 
lay-champions  of  freedom,  he  felt  a  peculiarly  strong  antipathy),  when  the  question 
came  up  as  to  their  tenure  of  seals  in  parliament;  he  was  one  of  those  who  drew  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Laud;  he  sat  as  a  lay-member  in  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  1643,  and  perplexed  his  clerical  colleagues  sadly.  In  1644  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners  of  the  admiralty;  in  1646  the  sura  of  £5,000  was 
voted  to  him  by  parliament,  in  consideration  of  his  services  and  sufferings;  in  1647  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  uiuvcrsity  "visitors,"  and  always  used  his  influence  to  moder- 
ate the  tyranny  of  his  fanatical  colleagues.  After  the  execution  of  C  harles  (of  wLic  h  it 
is  certain  he  strongly  disapproved,  as  both  unlawful  and  inexpedient),  he  took  little 
ehare  in  public  matters,  and  when  requested  byCiomwell  to  answer  the  Eikon  Lasilike, 
he  refused.  His  death  occurred  Nov.  30,  1654,  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth,  dowager- 
countess  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  bad  long  lived  in  such  intimacy  that  pe(!ple  said  they 
were  married.  The  principal  writings  of  Selden,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are- 
Marmora  ArvndeUiana  (1629);  Le  Successwiiibus  in  Bona  Bcfvncti  secundum  Leges  Uehre- 
o?'nm(1634);  Be  Sucressione  in  Poniifadvm  Ilehi'O'ornm.  Libri  Buo(\^vyi\.,  1638);  Be  Jure 
Naturali  et  Gentium,  juxt a  DiscrpUnam  Ilebraorum  (IMO);  a  woik  more  learned  than 
critical  (like  most  of  Selden's  biblical  productions,  who  thoujiht  far  too  much  of  the 
ojiinions  of  the  Rabbins);  and  fAtw  Iltbraica  ;  Mare  Clausum  (1635),  a  reply  to  Grotiiiss 
Mare  Liberum  (treatises  which  originated  in  a  dispute  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
concerning  the  herring-fishery  upon  the  British  coast,  to  which  the  Dutch  laid  claim); 
DeAnno  Civili  et  Calendario  judaico  (1646);  De  Synedrii^  et  Pra-feduris  Ilcbra'aruin  (1650 
etseq.)\  besides  a  great  variety  of  posthumous  works,  of  which  the  most  famous,  and 
also  the  most  valuable,  is  his  Table-talk  (recorded  and  published  by  his  amanuensis, 
Richard  Milward,  in  1689),  of  which  Coleridge  sa.ys  (with  considerable  exaggeration, 
however):  "There  is  more  weiglity  bullion  sense  in  tlds  book  than  I  can  find  in  the 
same  nimiber  of  pages  of  any  uninspired  writer."  Selden  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
his  great  contemporaries,  both  royalist  and  parliamentarian,  on  account  of  his  integrity, 
candor,  and  vast  erudition;  but  his  moral  courage  or  enthusiasm  was  not  ixmarkable 
(except  when  tilting  at  the  bishops — then,  like  Erasmus  on  the  monks,  he  was  quite 
heroic);  and,  on  the  whole,  as  compared  with  Milton,  he  occupies  the  level  which  Eras- 
mus did  in  relation  to  Luther.  Selden's  works  were  collected  and  published  at  London 
in  three  folio  volumes  (1726). 

SEL  D'OK.  a  salt  employed  in  photography,  originally  to  aid  in  fixing  and  improving 
the  image  on  a  daguerreotype-plate,  and  more  recently  for  toning  positive  paper-proofs. 
It  is  a  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium,  the  constitution  of  wdiich  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  AuO,S203  +  3NaO,Sn02  +  4Ho.  It  is  formed  when  1  part  of  chloride  of 
gold  in  solution  is  added  to  3  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  also  in  solution.  The  iiypo- 
sulphite  of  soda  should  be  always  in  excess  during  the  mixture,  a  condition  which  is 
secured  by  adding  the  chloride  of  gold  to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  not  rice  versa. 
The  salt  so  formed  is  precipitated  in  fine,  white,  crystalline  needles  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  the  above  mixed  solutions;  these  are  collected  on  bibulous  paper,  and  gently 
dried  for  use.     Adulterations  in  the  commercial  article,  which  are  unfortunately  only 
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too  cori.inon,  may  b;.'  nsccrtaiiud  by  precipitating,  igniting;,  ami  wcigliing  tlie  pold  con 
tamed  in  tiic  s-aniplc  it  is  dosiicd  to  tot.  Nitric  arid  frcu  from  clilorinc  will  decouipostf 
this  salt  and  piccipilatc  ils  contained  gold  in  lirj  nielallic  form. 

SELENE,  the  Greek  name  of  tlie  goddess  of  the  moon ;  called  also  3/<;7!^,  and  in 
Laiin.  Lhiki.  Ih'r  myth  i'^  dilVereiilly  told,  l)ul  the  most  common  aecounl  maizes  her  a 
daiiJ,hler  of  Hyperion"  and  Theia,  and  aisler  of  llidii^s  (ihe  bun)  and  Eos  (the  dawn);  as 
sister  of  Helios,  also  called  Puoibus  (Llie  >l)ining  one).  Hhe  had  the  name  of  PZ/cebc,  and  lat- 
ter! \'  was  idenlitieil  with  Artemis  (see  Diana),  though  llic  identification  was  never  qinte 
e.\act.  as  Artemis  always  retained  her  nputaiion  for  chastity,  while  Selene  had  50 
daii'^hters  l)y  her  lover  Endynuon,  and  several  by  Zens,  one  of  whom  was  called  AV.s<j 
(••  Ihe  dew"),  indicatin;'  the  oiiginal  physical  eharaeter  of  the  myth.  In  art  the  two  are 
always  distinct.  Selene  is  repiesenled  by  the  poets  with  long  wings  and  a  golden  diadem 
ridinl;-  across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot  tlrawn  by  two  white  hor.^cs,  cows,  or  mules. 

SELENITE  (Gr.  Selene,  the  moon),  a  transparent  and  beautiful  variety  of  gypsum 
(q.v,),  while,  or  tinged  with  green,  gray,  or  yellovv.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  pecul- 
iar moondike  luster.  It  is  often  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  sometimes  in  lenses, 
and  twill  crystal-;  and  quadruple  crystals  occur.  Itis  found  iu  common  gypsum,  iu 
rock-s:ilt,  in  the  blue  cl.iy  of  the  s.  of  England,  etc.  'I'here  is  in  the  British  museum  a 
.splendid  group  of  crystals  of  .selenite  iiresentcd  by  the  late  i)rince  Albert.  Selenite  is 
easily  cut"  and  is  capable  of  being  split  into  extiemely  thin  plates,  which  are  tlexihle, 
allliou'ih  not  elastic.  It  was  used  l)y  t.ie  ancients  for  some  of  the  puijxiscs  for  which 
we  u^e  gla.'^s.  'Ihe  Romans  imported  it  from  Spain,  Cyprus,  Cai)padocia,  and  Africa. 
The  hot-iiouses  of  Tilierius  were  covered  with  ii,  and  Pliny  meiitious  that  it  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  beehives  by  those  who  wished  to  watch  the  operation  of  the  bees. 
It  is  u.sed  for  making  the  finest  kind  of  stucco,  and  the  •most  delicate  i)astel  colors. 
When  burned,  and  pe-rfectly  dry,  its  powder  is  used  for  cleansing  and  polishing  aiticlea 
of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  and  pearls. 

SELE  NIUM  (symb.  Se,  equiv.  39.5— new  sy.stem,  79— and  sp.  gr.  4.28)  is  one  of  tlie 
metalloiil  ehmieiits.  At  ordinary  temperature,  it  occurs  as  a  solid  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
and  when  broken,  presents  a  conchoidal  vilreoiH  fracture;  thin  splinters  of  it  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  dark-red  tint  when  seen  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  a 
non-comluctor  of  elect«jcity;  and  like  sulphur,  to  whii-h  it  presents  a  remarkable  aiial- 
Oiiy,  it  may  be  obtained  in  all  three  forms  of  atomic  aggregation,  being  solid  up  to  'd^i", 
w-lien  it  fuses  into  a  fluid,  wiiich  boils  at  050°,  (>mittiiig  an  inodorous  vapor  of  a  deep 
yellow  tint.  V/'iien  heated  in  the  air,  selenium  does  not  very  readily  take  fire,  but  ii  is 
combustible,  and  burns  with  a  blue  Hamc,  while  a  portion  of  il  is  volatilized  in  red  fumes 
which  emit  an  odor  resembling  that  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  garlic.  Tlie  products 
of  conibiisiion  are  oxide  of  selenium  and  seleiiious  acid,  the  peculiar  odor  being  prob- 
ably due  to  the  former. 

Selenium  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  nature;  it  is  chiefly  found  as  aselenide  in  combina- 
tion with  lead,  silver,  copper,  or  iron;  but  il  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  sulphur 
from  the  Lipari  isles,  and  in  certain  sulphides  of  iron,  which  accounts  for  its  detection 
in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  mode  of  isolat- 
ing it;  nor  need  we  do  more  than  simply  mention  tliat  it  forms  three  compounds  with 
oxygen— SeO,  oxide  of  selenium;  SeOj,  .^elenious  acid;  and  SeOj,  selenicacid;  while 
Willi  hydrogen  it  forms  HSe,  sekninretcd  hydrogen,  or  hydro.selenic  acid,  a  colorless 
gas,  whichresembles,  but  is  more  oilensive  than  sulphuretcd  hydrogen.  Berzelius 
found  that  by  the  application  of  the  nos«  to  a  bubble  of  it  not  larger  than  a  pea.  he  was 
deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell  for  several  hours.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
corresponding  sulphur  gas.  As  it  is  soluble  in  water,  it  should  be  collected  over  mer- 
cury. 

Selenium  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Berzelius,  who  named  it  from  Selene,  the  Gr.  for 
"the  moon."  because  it  was  associated  with  tellurium,  which  is  named  from  Tcllus,  the 
Lat.  for  "the  earth." 

SELE1J  CIA,  the  name  of  seven  ancient  cities  of  Asia,  situated  in  Syria,  Pisidia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Cilieia,  Caria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  during  the  earlier  existence  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Se!eiic/(Iir{q.v.).  The  most  distinguished  of  these  Avere:  1.  Sei.eucia  Pieria, 
founded  l)y  Seleucus  Nicator,  on  the  sea  shore,  about  4  m.  n.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oron- 
tcs,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  sea-port  of  Antioch,  and  became  of  great  impor- 
tance during  ilie  wars  between  the  Seleucidie  and  liie  Ptolemies  for  the  jios.session  of 
Syri:i.  It  rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion.  The  ruins  have  been  fully 
explored  and  descrilied  in  modern  times  by  Vocockc  {ObserratuDiii  on  S>/riit)  and  CIk'S- 
way  {Royal  Geofjraphirrd  Societi/'s  Jonrnul,  vol.  viii.).  Its  once  magnificent  pert  is  in 
such  an  extremely  good  state  of  preservation  as  to  require  few  repairs  to  render  il  ser- 
viceable; and  the  remarkable  tunnel  of  1088  yards  in  length,  which  was  excavated  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  formed  the  only  communication  bctv^ccn  the  city  and  the  sea;  and 
the  remains  of  its  triple  line  of  Avails,  of  its  citadel,  temples,  amphitheater,  necropolis, 
etc.,  all  attest  the  former  importance  and  splendor  of  tiie  city. — 3.  Sei.kikia  on  thk 
Tionis,  Avas  also  built  by  S(!leucus  Nicator,  on  the  w.  bank  of  theTigris,  40  m.  (according 
to  Strabo  '33)  n.e.  of  Babylon,  Avhieh  Avas  despoiled  to  supply  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  city.     Situated  in  a  district  of  great  fertility,  commanding  the  great 
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trading  routes  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  western  Persia,  it  rajMdly  rose  to  great 
wealth,  and  splendor,  supplanted  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  the  eastern  poi'tion  of  the 
Seleueide  monarchy,  and  when  in  the  acme  of  its  greatness,  contained  a  population  of 
more  than  000,000.  Even  in  Strabo's  tune,  it  was  huger  than  Autioch  in  Syria,  the 
greatest  commercial  emporium  of  Asia;  and  down  to  the  period  of  ils  tinal  destruction, 
the  number  of  ils  inhabitants  is  saitl  to  have  never  fallen  below  half  a  million.  During 
the  decline  of  the  Seleueide  monarclij',  it  became  independent,  anil  I'oi  ined,  from  ita 
wealth  and  splendor,  an  iiresistibie  bail  to  the  robber-tribes  of  soutliern  Ainienia  and 
Media,  wlio  partially  plundered  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  But  its  position  on  the 
confines  of  Persia,  wliich  yave  it  its  greatness,  was  also  the  cause  of  its  destruction;  for 
when  tiie  Seleueide  monarchy  was  swallowed  up  by  the  Pomans,  and  the  long  and 
desolating  struggle  between  the  latter  and  Persia  had  commenced,  Scleucia  placed 
between  two  fires,  was  speedily  brought  to  ruin.  It  was  burned  by  Trajan  (110  a.d.), 
and  a  few  years  afterward,  by  Lucius  Verus;  and  when  visited  by  Septiniius  Severus 
was  as  desolate  as  the  mighty  city  it  had  supplanted.  The  emperor  Julian,  on  his  expe- 
dition to  the  east,  found  the  whole  country  round  it  converted  into  a  vast  marsh,  tlia 
haimt  of  innumerable  beasts  of  chase  and  wildfowl,  and  the  cily  itself  completely 
deserted. 

SELEU'CID.ai,  the  dynasty  of  kings  to  whom  fell  that  portion  of  Alexander  the  great's 
immense  and  ill-compacted  monarcliy  wliich  included  Syria,  a  large  portion  o.f  iVsia 
Minor,  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces. 

Seleucus  I.,  suinamed  Nicator,  the  first  of  this  line,  was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  of  JVIacedon,  and  was  Lorn  about  358  u.C. 
He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Perdiecas,  and  in  the  second  partition  of  the 
provinces  of  Alexander  the  great's  kingdom,  obtained  Babylonia,  to  v\hieh  with  the  aid 
of  Antigonus,  be  subsecpienily  added  Susi:ina;  but  a  misunderttandiug  with  that  power- 
ful chief  having  arisen,  Sekueus  took  refuge  in  Egypt  (810  B.C.).  The  victory  gained 
by  Ptolemy  over  Antigonus's  son,  Demetrius,  at  Gaza  having  laid  open  the  route  to  the 
east,  Seleucus  reiurned  to  his  satrapy,  amid  the  joyous  congratulations  of  his  subjects 
(813  B.C.).  From  Oct.  1.  of  tliis  year  (the  date  of  Seleucus's  return  to  Babylon)  com- 
mences I  lie  t'7v<  (y/C/zt' ife'e'cMf/fte.  Having  next  recovered  Sus^iana,  lie  conqueied  Media, 
and  extended  his  power  to  tlie  Oxus  and  Indus.  Of  his  campaign  against  Sandrocottus 
(q.v.),  there  are  few  details  extant.  In  306  B.C.  he  assumed  the  regal  tide;  and  four 
years  afterward  joined  the  confederacy  of  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  against 
the  now  foimidabU;  Antigonus,  deciding  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (801  B.C.)  chiefly  by  his 
cavalry  and  clcphanls.  Being  now,  after  Antigomis's  detitli,  the  most  powerful  of 
Alexander's  successors,  he  obtained  the  largest  share  in  the  conquered  kingdom,  a  great 
part  of  Asia  jNIiiior  and  the  whole  of  Syria  falling  to  him.  Toward  the  close  of  his 
reign,  war  broke  out  with  Demetrius  (now  his  father-in-law),  and  afterward  with  Lysim- 
achus, king  of  Thrace  and  the  other  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Loth  contests  terminating  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  opponents,  and  being  followed  by  the  aequisilioii  of  the  rest 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  assassinated  (380  b,c.)  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Of  Seleucus's 
peisonal  character.  Utile  can  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  of  his  history  which 
remain  to  us;  according  to  Pausanias,  he  was  the  most  upright  of  Alexander's  success- 
ors, unstained  by  those  crimes  which  have  foully  blotted  the  characters  of  the  others; 
but  of  his  Cdnsummate  geneialship  and  great  political  talents  we  have  sulbcient  proof. 
He  pursue(f  with  great  zeal  the  plan  of  "  Ilellenizing"  the  east,  by  founding  numerous 
Greek  and  Macedonian  colonies  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions;  lie  also  built  numer- 
ous cities,  several  of  which — as  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris — rose  to  bo 
among  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  world —After  the  reigns  of  AntiociiXjs  I. 
(q.v.),  and  Antiochus  II.  (q.v.),  Seleucus  II.  (246-22ii),  surnamed  Oauuinicus,  obtained 
the  throne;  but  having,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother  Laodice,  murdered  hi.s  step- 
mother Berenice,  an  Egyptian  princess,  he  was  driven  from  his  kingdf)ni  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  (q.v).  However,  he  recovered  his  throne  on  Ptolemy's  v,"itlidrawal;  and 
though  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Egyptians,  he  succeeded  in  m.nintaining  Ids 
hold  of  Syiii  and  most  of  Asia  IVlinor  against  both  the  Egyptians  and  his  younger 
brother  Antiochus,  who  exercised  independent  authority  over  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Antiochus  was  at  a  later  period  wholly  defeated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  robbers.  Seleucus  undertook  a  great  expedition  against  the  revolted  provinces 
of  Partliia  and  Ijactrin,  but  was  totally  routed  by  Arsaces  I.,  king  of  Parlhia;  while,  on 
the  n.w.,  several  jirovinces  were  wrested  from  him  by  Attalus,  the  king  of  Pergamus. — 
His  sons,  Sf.t-eucus  111.  (326-23:1),  surnamed  Cekaunus,  and  Antiochus  III.  (q.v.), 
"  the  great."  were  his  successors,  the  latter  being  the  first  of  the  dynasty  who  came  into 
collision  with  the  Romans. — Seleic.:s  IV.  (187-175),  surnamtd  Philopatok,  was  eager 
to  dispossess  the  king  of  Pergamus  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  but  fear  of  the  Romans  prevented  him  from  carryinu  out  his  design. — 
Antiochus  IV.  (q.v.),  Epipiianes  (I.)  ("the  illustrious"),  conquered  Ccele-Syria  and 
Palestine  from  tlie  Egvptians,  to  wlioin  they  had  been  given  by  his  father,  but  leiired 
from  Egypt  at  tlic  bidding  of  the  Romans.  He  practiced  the  most  atrocious  cruellies  on 
the  Jews,  whose  religion  he  endeavored  to  root  out,  and  introduce  the  Greek  religion; 
but  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  JMaccabees  (q.v.)  completely  foiled  his  project.     He  died 
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iii  a  state  of  raving  madiifss,  wliicli  was  attribulod  to  his  sacrilcp-ious  crimes  by  his  sub- 
jects, •\vi>o,  in  clcrisioii.  coiivcrtod  liis  surnamu  iiilo  Eimmakks  (■"iIil"  inadnum"). — Tlio 
8i!iCccH:diiig-  iianu's  of  the  dyiiasly  were  Antiochus  V.,  Eltatou  (ll>4-lbi:);  Demktuius* 
I.,  SoTKK  (lG'i-ir)0),  who  rciraiuc'd  liabylnn,  lost  Jiidoa,  and  was  defeated  and  j-laiii  by 
the  iiiiposlor  Alexander  Balas  (150-146);  Di':mktku:s  II.,  Nkatou  (146-188.  K8-125), 
■who  overtliiew  the  impostor,  and  was  hini.self  t;iken  prisoner  by  the  Parlliians,  Syria 
h^ivinjj  been  already  seized  by  DioDori's,  suruaiiied  Tkyimion,  who  set  i;p  the  ]iuipet 
Antiocmis  VI.,  'I'liKos  (144-1'12).  and  afterward  ascended  the  Ihreiie  hinisell'  (142-li;7); 
Antiociuis  Vll.,  !SiDETi:s  (llJr-l^S),  who  restored  the  royal  Hue  of  the  Scleucidie; 
Ahtiociius  VIU.,  Gkyi'US  (l)i-o-i)ii).  who  was  compelled  to  share  his  dondnions  with  his 
lialf-brother,  Antiocuxjs  IX..  CyzuENUs  (111-95);  Sei.kvcvs  V.  or  YI.,  EpiniAMfs 
(d6-94),  and  Antiociius  X  ,  Etseees  (95-8;]),  who  continued  the  division  till  94  B.C., 
Avhen  the  latter  was  victorious  in  a  pitched  battle  and  seized  the  whole  kiniidom;  for 
which,  however,  he  was  forced  to  liuht  with  Philip,  and  Antiociius  XL,  EpiniANKS 
(li.).  tlie  youniier  brother  of  Seleuciis;  and  I)[<;Mi':rims  III.,  Ei;cvEi;us  ('J4-88).  a  third 
brother  of  8eleueus,  who,  with  Phil!]),  next  claimed  the  sovereiivnty,  which  was  taken 
from  them  by  'I'i^ranes  (8<]-()9),  kinii'  of  Armenia,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Syrians;  Anti- 
ociius  XII.,  Dionysus,  a  fourth  brother  of  Sclencus,  and  A>;tiociils  Xlll.  (G9-G5), 
AeiATicus.  The  short-lived  prosperity  of  this  dynasty,  for  it  hral  begun  to  decline  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Seleitcus  II.,  80  years  after  its  foundation,  is  i)rinciii;iliy  owing  to  tlie 
fatal  principle  on  which  it  was  founded — viz.,  that  of  establishing  a  Graco-JMaccdoiuan 
power  ill  a  foreign  country,  instead  of  conciliating  the  attacliini  lit  of  tlie  nr.live  poimla- 
tioBs,  and  governing  them  more  in  accordance  with  tlie  ciistein  method;  the  conse- 
quences were  the  successive  revolts  of  the  natives,  the  fouiuhition.  of  the  independent 
and  hcstile  kingdoms  of  Bactria,  Parthia,  Armenia,  Judea,  imd  the  ultimate  conver- 
sion of  the  smail  remnant  into  a  Roman  province  by  Cneius  Pompeius,  05  B.C. 

SELF-DEFENSE,  in  law,  defense  of  one's  person  or  property  from  injury.  A  person 
upon  whom  violence  is  inflicted  may  defend  himself  by  so  much  counter-violence  as  is 
necessary  for  his  protection  and  no  mori-.  If  assaulted  by  lilows,  he  may  defend  himself 
6y  blows.  A  man  may  defend  himself,  even  to  the  extent  of  committing  homicide,  to  prc- 
ventany  violent  crime,  whose  perpetration  would  constitute  a  felony  lie  may  return  force 
with  force  in  defense  of  his  person  or  property  against  an  attempt  at  fo'-?ible  felony;  and 
fie  need  not  retreat,  but  may  even  follow  his  assailant.  Where  there  is  no  tlirciitencd  or 
I  intended  felony,  a  man  may\lcfend  himself  in  a  mutual  fight  caused  by  a  sudden  quarrel, 
or  where  without  a  muluaf  fight  the  assailant  attempts  or  commitsan  asfault  and  battery; 
and  the  assailed  person,  wheTe  an  attempt  to  strike  him  is  jnade  and  his  assailant  is  near 
enough  to  be  able  to  strike  him,  need  not  wait  to  be  struck  first. 

SELF-DENYING  ORDII?ANCE,  a  measure  carried  Ihrough  parliament  in  1645  by  the 
influence  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  with  the  view  of  removing  E.'-sex  and  the 
Pfesbyterians  from  the  command  of  the  army.  It  was  moved  by  a  fanatic  of  tlie  name 
of  Zouch  Tate,  who  on  the  ground  that  "there  is  but  one  way  of  ending  so  many  evi]8,_ 
•which  is,  that  every  one  of  us  freely  renounce  himself,"  proposed,  that  "r.o  number  of 
either  house  shalh^lurino;  this  m  ar,  enjoy  or  execute  any  office  (u-  command,  civil  or 
militarv,  and  that  an  ordinance  be  brouglit  in  accordingly."  The  ordinance,  wiiich  was 
clearly" intended  to  take;  the  exe;.'utive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  ihe  more  moderate 
politicians,  and  form  an  army  independent  of  parliament,  was  the  subject  of  violent  and 
protracted  debate,  but  eventuallv  pas.sed  in  both  houses,  and  became  law.  .The  conse- 
quence was  that  Essex,  Warwick,  Manchester,  and  others  gave  in  their  resignation,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  Fairfax;  Cromwell,  to  whom,  as  a  member  of  tl^e 
lower  iKMise,  the  self-denying  ordinance  extented,  as  much  as  to  Essex  and  the  rest,  had 
the  duration  of  his  comniission  prolonged  by  the  commons  on  account  of  his  invaluable 
services  as  a  leader  of  cavalry,  and  by  his  brilliant  achievements  .soon  suri)as.sed  his 
commander  in  reputation. 

SELIM  I.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  son  of  Bajazet  II.,  was  b.  in  1467.  dethioned  his  father 
Ijy  the  aid  of  the  Janizaries,  April  25.  1512,  and  ascended  the  throne.  To  secure  him- 
self in  his  elevation,  he  caused  his  father,  brothers,  and  nephews  to  be  put  to  death, 
thus  beginning  a  policy  which  he  pursued  inflexibly  through  the  v>liole  of  his  sub- 
qtjent  career.  Viz..  to  destrov  without  scruple  every  actual  or  possible  obstacle  to  the 
^coornplishmeiit  of  his  own  ends.  Urffcd  on  by  a  devouring  appetite  for  (conquest,  and 
by  the  warlike  fanaticism  of  the  Janizaries,  he  declared  war  (1514^  against  shah  Ismail 
of  Persia,  and  martdied  eastward  with  an  armv  of  250,000  men.  mas.-acring  on  the  way 
40,000  Shiites.  He  en.-ountered  Ismail  at  Calderoon.  and  defeated  him  v\ith  immense 
JosS;  but  a  spirit  of  disaffection  breaking  out  in  his  army,  he  was  compelled  to  content 
himself  with  this  success,  whieli  gave  him  possession  of  Diarbekir  and  Kurdi.stan.  In 
the  following  year,  he  overran  Armenia;  and  leaving  his  lieutenanis  to  conijilete  this 
conquest,  he  marched  a'j^ainst  the  :\Iameluke  sultan  of  Egypt,  whom  he  lird  previously 
endeavored  to  detach  from  intimate  alliance  with  tlie  Persian  mnnarcli.  Kansu-ghori, 
Ihe  Et^yptian  sultan,  was  totallv  defeated  (1516)  at  Marjabik  by  Selim.  and  Syria  became 
the  prize  of  the  victor;  and  Kansu's  successor,  Touman-Bey,  was  s^'':':  more  unfortunate. 
his  army  being  almost  extirpated  (1517)  at  the  battles  of  Gaza  and  Rudania.  The  vie 
torious  Turks  then  entered  Cairo  without  opposition;  Touman-Bey  and  his  chief  sup- 
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porters  were  put  to  death,  and  !E.?ypt  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  empire.  Tlie  last 
lineid  desceiidaut  of  thu  Abbaside  caliph,  who  was  then  resident  in  Egypt,  transmitted  to 
Selim  the  reli.iiious  prestige  which  had  devolved  upon  himself  by  descent,  and  at  the 
same  time  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  "'  Imaum,"  and  the  standard  of  the  i)rophet. 
In  consequence  cf  this  gift,  the  Ottoman  snlt;in  became  the  ciiief  of  Islam,  j'.s  the  repre- 
sentative of  Mohammed;  and  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  along  with  the 
chief  Arabian  tribes,  ill  consequence  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  Thus,  in  less  than 
four  3'ears,  Selim  did  more  to  extend  the  Oitonuvn  empire  than  any  of  his  most  renowned 
predecessors  during  a  whole  reign.  He  also  laid  the  foundaticju  of  a  regular  marine, 
constructed  the  arsenal  of  Pern,  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  Janizaries  with  savage 
severity,  and  labored  to  ameliorate,  by  improved  institutions,  the  condition  of  the 
various  peoples  he  had  conquered.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1520,  while  planning  fresh  cam- 
paigns against  both  Persians  and  Christians.  This  prince,  who  in  a  sense  nu'rited  his 
title  of  Yavnz  (the  ferocious),  was  nevertheless  a  lover  and  encountger  of  literature,  and 
even  himself  cuUivated  the  poetic  art.  SeUm  was  succeeded  by  his  sou,  Solymau  the 
magnificent  (q.v.). 

SELIM  III.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  only  son  of  Mustapha  HI.,  was  b.  Dec.  14,  1761, 
and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Abdid-Hamid,  in  1789.  Seeing 
clearly  the  causes  of  the  decadence  of  the  empire,  and  the  proper  remedies,  he  inaugu- 
rated "a  policy  of  renovation  and  progression;  but  the  war  with  Kussi.i,  iu  which  his 
newly  raised  army  of  ir)0,000  men  was  totally  defeated,  first  by  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
and  next  by  Suwarof,  put  a  stop  for  a  lime  to  his  schemes  of  reform.  He  was  com- 
pelled, in  1791,  to  cede  Choczim  to  Austria,  and  iu  the  following  year,  all  his  possessions 
beyond  the  Dniester  to  Russia.  Abait  this  time,  his  good  harmony  with  Napoleon  was 
troubled  by  the  exp.-dilion  of  the  French  to  Egypt,  and  subsequently  by  the  question  of 
the  recognition  of  the  French  empire,  but  on  the  whole,  Selim  continued  the  faithful 
ally  of  France;  and  at  every  opportunity  pursued  with  ardor  Ids  various  reforms,  estab- 
lishing cannon-foundries,  and  organizing  a  body  of  troops  ("  the  Niz  un-DjediL"j,  armed, 
clotlied,  and  disciplined  in  the  European  fasluoa;  but  this  list  reform  stirred  up  against 
him  (1835)  all  the  fanatic  bigotry  of  his  subjects.  The  priests  of  Islam  even  preached 
revolt  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  empire,  and  accused  their  sovereign  oi  despising  the  holy 
injunctions  of  the  Ivoran,  so  that  Selim  felt  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  cautious  policy. 
A-t  lc:igth,  a  forinid  ible  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  Nizim-Djedit,  wdio  attempted  to 
suppress  it,  were  overpowered,  their  commander  put  to  death,  and  the  rebels  m  u-ched 
into  Constantinople,  their  ranks  being  swelled  at  every  step  by  bodies  of  disaffeeted 
Janiziries.  All  those  wdio  had  favored  or  forwarded  the  sultan's  schemes  were  .seized 
and  put  to  death,  and  Selim  was  compelled  to  issue  a  decree  suppressing  the  new  insti- 
tutions. But  the  malignant  emnity  of  the  mufti  and  his  coadjutors  was  not  thus  to  be 
satisfied,  and  Selim  saw  himself  forced  to  resigu  the  throne  (1807)  to  his  cousin,  Mustaplut 
IV.  (1807-8). 

On  the  news  of  this  insurrection  being  conve}^ed  to  Mustapha-Bairnktar,  the  pasha 
of  Rustcliuk,  and  one  of  the  sultan's  chief  advisers,  this  energelic  and  able  soldier 
inarched  upon  Constantinople,  with  a  view  to  reinstate  Selim  on  the  throne,  but  on  his 
arrival  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  strangled,  and  his  body  cast  at  the  feet  of  Bairak- 
tar.  See  Bair.vkt.vr.  Thus  perished  Selim,  and  with  him  the  first  attempt  at  reforma- 
tion in  Turkey;  the  effects  of  which,  however,  w^ere  not  wholly  lost,  for  manufactures 
bad  begun  to  flori.sh,  thousands  of  silk  and  other  looms  were  now  in  vigorous  opera- 
tion, a  printing  press  had  been  established  iu  Scutari,  and  many  other  improvements 
calculated  to  foster  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  subjects,  had  been  inaugurated; 
tiiough  these  ailvantages,  the  natural  result  of  Selim's  enlightened  patriotism,  were 
neither  understood  nor  appreciated  by  the  great  majority  of  his  ignorant  and  fanatical 
subjects. 

SELIMNO,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  European  Turkey,  in  eastern  Roumelia,  at  the 
southern  ba;e  of  the  Balkan  mountains,  78  m.  n.  of  Adrianople.  Owing  to  its  far  inland 
position,  there  is  little  communication  between  the  town  and  the  coast,  and  consequently 
the  annual  fair  held  here  is  of  very  great  importance.  Arms,  cloth,  and  attar  of  roses 
are  mamifactured.     Pop.  15,000. 

SELINUS,  an  ancient  Greek  colony  in  s.w.  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selimis  river; 
founded  in  the  7th  c.  B.C.;  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  409.  It  was  rebuilt,  but 
never  regained  its  former  prosperity.  Among  its  ruins  are  many  portions  of  ancient 
temples. 

SELJTJKS,  or  Seljttk-Turkr,  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Hoei-He  or  Hoei-Hu,  a  collec- 
tion of  tribes  of  Turkish  race,  who,  being  driven  south-westward  from  the  Chinese  wall, 
had,  in  744,  a.d.  ,  overwhelmed  that  Turkish  empire  of  Kiptchak  which  had  given  so 
much  annoyance  to  the  Sassanid;e  dp v.)  during  their  reign  in  Persia.  The  Hoei-Hu 
rapidly  extended  their  power  from  the  Caspian  sea  as  far  as  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  at  the 
time  when  the  Seljuks  separated  themselves  from  them,  were  ruled  by  a  chief  named 
BigQ  Khan.  Seljuk,  from  whom  the  Seljuks  derived  their  name,  was  the  chief  of  a 
small  tribe  which  had  gained  possession  of  Bokhara  and  the  surrounding  country.  His 
sons,  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  Khorassan,  began  about  1027,  to  migrate  to 
that  countiy,  and  after  some  struggles  with  the  Ghiznevide  sultans,  established  them- 
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selves  in  northern  Kliorns^nn,  with  Tonnri,  I3eo,  the  eldest  rrrnndson  nf  Peljulc,  as  their 
chief,  and  Isisliaimr  as  their  capital.  'I\)!;nii,  leavin;;  his  brother  in  Ivliora^san.  .set  out 
on  his  eonquerih'j;  niareii,  subdued  Balkli  and  Khaurezni  in  1041,  Irak-Ajeiui  in  1043, 
subsequently  adding  to  these  Ivernian  and  Fars.  lie  then  advanced  to  15:ii;datl,  whicii 
lie  took  in  \()')~),  deliiroiung  the  last  vizier  of  ihe  Dileinitc  (see  Samani)  dynasty,  and 
being  invested  by  the  reignuig  caliph  willi  the  vacant  ollice;  after  whicii  lie  coii)])lcted  his 
conquest  of  Persia  by  tlie  reduction  of  Irak-Aralu  and  J\Iosui  about  lOGl.  The  ISeljuks 
were  zeahjus  Molianunedans,  auii  Togrul  [leg  seems  to  have  beeu  a  vigorous  promoter  of 
the  faitli  whicii  he  professetl,  for  he  built  numerous  mosques,  sul)sidized  pious  and 
learned  men,  and  treated  the  caliph — his  spiritual  chief — with  profound  respc(;t.  After 
his  death  in  lOUo,  his  nephew  Alp-Arslan  ((j.v.)  succeeded  to  su|iieme  power,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  renowned  uionarclis  of  A^ia.  His  sou  ^Meli:k  Siiau  (10To-9;i), 
the  most  powerfid  monarch  of  this  dynasty,  added,  by  means  of  his  generals,  Arabia, 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Hyria  and  Palestine,  anil  'rran.soxiana  to  his  empire,  which  now- 
extended  from  the  ileHesponl  to  the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary ;  and  even  the  ruler  of 
Cashgar  acknowleged  his  authority.  Tliis  <'mpire,  though  extensive  and  illcompaeted, 
was  preserved  in  the  high(!st  order  and  prosperil}'  by  his  able  minister,  the  virtuous 
Nizam-ul-.Mulk,  underwJio.se,  lirm,  just,  and  wise  goveriimenl  the  rights  of  all  classes 
were  maintained,  religion  promoted,  and  learning  encouraged,  till  the  Per.-,ians  who  had 
dreaded  the  eonqiiesl  of  their  country  by  the  Turks  as  the  wor.Nt  of  evils,  were  forced  to 
confess  that  it  had  proved  the  greatest  of  blessings.  In  1092  Melek  IShah,  leinlingan 
car  to  the  inisrepiesentatious  ot^Nizam-ul-Mulk's  enemies,  deprived  him  of  his  otiice; 
and  the  aged  minister  was  soon  afterward  assassinated  by  one  of  the  followers  of  llussun 
ISubah,  the  chief  of  the  a.ssa.ssins  (q  v.),  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  good  ex-vizier. 
Hospitals,  caravansaries,  bridges,  roads,  and  canals  attest  the  zeal  with  wl.ich  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  tlie  empire  were  furthered;  while  the  colleges  of  Bas>oia,  Ispahan, 
and  Herat,  the  law  college  of  Bagdad,  anil  the  ob.-ervatory  (the  hist  in  Asia)  of  the  same 
citv  indicate  the  care  bestowed  on  the  promotion  of  literature  ar.d  science,  ilelck  yiiab, 
under  whom  the  empire  of  the  Seljuks  hadattaineil  the  height  of  its  power  and  splendor, 
laid  a  sure  founilation  for  its  rapid  decline  by  subdividing  it  into  a  number  of  separate 
principalities,  all  professedly  suuject  to  the  central  state  of  Iran  or  Bagdad.  The  chief 
oftlie.se  priucipdilies  were:  1.  Tli<!  central  state  oi  the  Se/ju/a  of  Ifiui,  whosv  vuh^r  was 
the  vizierof  the  caliph,  and  exercised  direct  authority  over  northern  and  western  Persia  to 
the  bonlerj  of  tlu  Aiabian  dcicit.  The  chief  monarchs  of  this  branch  vrerc  ?\iohammed 
Shah,  wlio-o  gcncrr.ls  -vnrred  vriih  tlio  crusaders  iu  Palestine,  and  sultan  Sanjar,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  great  both  in  success  jnid  niisfortiAie.  This 
branch  was  anniliilaled  in  1194  by  the  shall  of  Elnuirezm.  2.  The  Sefjnl-x  of  Kerman, 
who  were  annihilated  in  1191  by  the  Ghuz  Turkomnn<5.  ?>.  IV/e  SeJjuks  of  Ironh/n).  who 
ruled  over  Asia  Minor,  and  whose  founder  was  Soliman,  a  great-grandson  of  Seljuk. 
This  branch  endured  f(M- 324  years — from  1075  to  1299 — and  during  that  period  was 
engaged  in  numerous  wars  wiMi  the  Byzantines  and  with  the  crusaders,  both  of  whom 
learned  to  dread  its  power.  During  its  last  years  it  was  tributary  to  the  ]Mongol<;  and 
in  1299  the  present  Turkish  empire  rose  on  the  ruins  of  its  power  (see  Orrr.MAx).  4. 
Ike  St'^jnk^  of  A'eppo.  who  ruled  from  1079  till  their  extinction  iu  1144.  5.  IJie  Seljuks 
of  Mofoil.  who  were  spi'cdily  supplanted  liy  nltahegft,  or  independent  governors,  of  whom 
Zenghi.  and  his  renov>ned  son.  Noureddin  (q.v.).  were  llic  most  celebrated.  6.  77ip  Sel- 
ja/ci  of  D.tmiisoiK,  an  offshoot  (1096)  from  the  Aleppo  principnlitv,  which  lasted  till  1155, 
when  it  wa^  put  an  end  to  liv  Noureddin.  7.  :l/ie  Sdjukx  of  }f(n'(Jein.  who  onlv  appear 
in  common  history  ns  the  allies  of  the  Seljuks  of  Tconium,  Mo.sul,  Aleppo  and  Damas- 
cus, against  the.  mighty  crusading  armies  of  western  Europe.  And  8.  The  Se'JnkH  of 
K'.iiiirexm  (lihi'iri),  who  fouiuled  a  great  empire,  including  the  whole  of  the  country 
with'u  the  .I.ix-irtes,  the  Bolor  mountnin-;.  the  Indus,  the  sea  of  Omiin.  and  the  Persian 
gulf;  but  the  last  monarch.  Allah-cd-din  ^Mohammed  Shah,  havin^^  wantonly  put  to  death 
8(une  Mongfil  merchants  who  were  pui'suing  llieir  avocations  within  his  dominions,  was 
doomed  to  destruction  by  the  terribh-  Genghis  Khan  (q.v.).  who  crossed  the  Sir-Daria, 
conquered  Transoxinna,  defeated  ^Mohammed's  armies,  and  drove  the  shnh  himself  to 
take  refuge  in  an  inland  of  the  Caspian,  where  he  died.  The  advance  of  the  Mongols 
w.-is  gallantly  opposed  by  ^lohammed's  celebr.ated  son,  Jelal-ed-din.  who  twice  defeated 
them;  but  being  totally  routed  (1321),  on  Ihe  w.  bank  of  the  Indus,  by  Gengh"s  himself, 
he  plunged  his  horse  into  the  Indus,  and  safely  reached  the  opposite  bank,  none  of  his 
en'inie-  daring  to  follow  him.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  empire  now  fell  under 
Momrol  domination. 

SELKIRK,  Ai.KXANDKU.     See  Juan  Ferxandez. 

SELKIRK,  a  Scotti-h  royal  burgh,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  on  an 
eminence  overloolung  Ft  trick  water  and  the  famous  field  of  Plnliphaugh.  where  gen. 
X)avid  Leslie  dofeateii  Mnnfrose  and  ernshed  the  cause  of  king  Charles  in  Scotland,  40 
m.  by  the  North  J?rilisli  railway  s.s.e.  of  Fdiiiburgh.  The  county  buildinirs  (opened 
1870).  the  old  town-hall,  with  a  spire  110  ft.  high,  and  the  monument's  to  sir  Walter  Scott 
and  to  Mungo  Park  are  the  principal  architectural  features.  Selkirk  has  large  Avoolen- 
niills.  Tweed,  hosiery,  and  blankets  are  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  Pop.  '71, 
4,G40.     Selkirk  joins  witli  Hawick  and  Galashiels  in  sending  one  member  to  parliament. 
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Selkirk  commands  a  splendid  view  across  the  valley  or  haugh  in  which  the  Ettrick  and 
Yarrow  meet.  Il  is  within  a  few  miles  of  many  of  the  most  famous  localilios  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  a  favorite  starting-point  for  tourists  desirous  of  cxplorinLC  the  '"licotl" 
country,  tin;  "forest,"  the  Yarrow,  and  St.  Mury's  loch.  Upward  of  ii  hundred  fight- 
ing men  went  from  Selkirk  to  join  king  James  in  his  fatal  inarch  to  Flodden;  of  these, 
only  four  returned,  but  they  proudly  bore  a  standard  taken  from  the  enemy  on  that 
occasion.  The  manufacture  of  "single-soled  shoon"  long  flourished  here,  and  the 
"  Souters  of  Selkirk"  are  commemorated  in  song  and  story. 

SELKIEESHIEE,  in  ancient  times  called  Ettrick  Forest,  is  bounded  by  the  counties 
of  Midlothian,  Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles,  on  the  n.,  e.,  s.,  and  w.  respectively. 
It  extends  in  length  from  n.  to  s.  about  28  m.,  and  from  c.  to  w.  16  to  18  m.,  ai;d  con- 
sists mainly  of  the  two  parallel  vallej's  through  which  flow  the  rivers  Ettrick  and  Yar- 
row. Its  area  is  2G0  sq.m.,  or  166,5:.'4  acres.  Selkirkshire  contair.s  tlirce  entire  par- 
ishes, and  parts  of  other  seven.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  a  iiastoral  connty,  and  some  of 
the  hills  are  of  considerable  altitude,  being  upward  of  2, COO  ft.  in  height.  Tlie  hills 
are  rounded  at  the  top  instead  of  peaked,  and  are  covered  generally  with  grass,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasturage,  but  in  some  places  with  lieather.  The  arable  land,  situated  fiom 
nearly  300  lo  fcOO  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  bearing  the  proportion  of  about  one-eighth  of  the 
area,  is.  in  general,  of  a  light  soil,  and  produces  the  ordinary  crops  in  abundance. 
Besides  the  Eitrick  and  Y'arrow,  the  Tweed,  Gala,  and  Caddon  flow  through  parts  of 
the  county  The  banks  of  several  of  these  are  beautifully  wooded;  but  the  extensive 
woods  from  which  the  county  originally  took  its  name  of  the  Forest,  have  disappeared. 
According  to  the  agricultural  retxirns  for  1876,  the  acreage  under  permanent  pastuiago 
(exclusive  of  heath  and  mountain  land)  was  G,~o6;  that  of  corn  crops  was  5,325,  includ- 
ing 22  acres  of  wheat,  660  acres  of  barley,  and  4,636  acres  of  oats;  tluit  of  green  crops 
was  3,454,  embracing  2,990  acres  of  turnips,  180  acres  of  potatoes,  and  227  acres  cf  cab- 
bage, kohlrabi,  and  rape.  The  acreage  under  hay  and  gra^s,  not  included  under  per- 
manent pasturage,  was  7,676.  The  average  of  produce!  is  above  tfat  of  most  of  the 
other  counties.  Of  horses  there  were  568;  of  cattle,  2,572;  of  sheep.  162.719;  of  .swine, 
447— total  stock,  166,306.  The  old  valued  rent  was  £6,692.  The  new  valuation, 
including  the  burgh,  is  about  £110.000.  This  county  contains  some  historical  scenes, 
among  which  is  the  field  of  Philipbar.gh,  where  the  marquis  of  Montrose  was  defeaied 
by  the  Covenanters  under  gen.  Leslie.  Oakwood  Castle,  in  ruins,  was  the  residence  of 
the  famous  wiziU'd,  ISiichael  Scott;  and  Newark,  al-o  in  ruins,  was  the  residence  of  Anne, 
ducliess  of 'Buccleueh,  wlicre  the  Ijnj  cf  the  Last  Mini>trel  is  represented  by  Seott  as  hav- 
ing been  surg.  Selkiilc-hire  is  pretty  well  appointed  for  roads.  The  Hawick  lii.e  of 
the  North  British  railway  runs  for 'a  short  distance  along  its  border,  from  which,  at 
Galashiels,  there  is  a  branch  to  Selkirk;  and  the  North  British  line  from  Edinburgh  to 
Pt^ebles  pa.«ses  through  its  northern  end  from  Innerleithen  to  Galashiels,  a  distance  of 
about  12  miles.  There  are  several  places  of  worship,  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  the 
Free  church,  and  various  other  dissentmg  bodies.  There  is  no  coal,  or  hme,  or  tand- 
Ptone.  The  Douglas  family,  four  centuries  ago,  were  the  ])rincipal  ]  roiuielors.  The 
duke  of  Buccleueh  now  holds  aLout  Iwo-lhirds  of  it.  The  population  in  1871  was 
14,005,  the  inhabited  houses  1741.  Selkirkshire  and  FceblessLire  conj<;iued  return  one 
member  to  parliament. 

SEL'TERS  WATER  (commonly  but  iiTCcrrcctly  written  feltzer  nniei),  takes  its  name 
from  the  village  of  Lower  Selter.s"  nu\r  I«-.burg,"in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  where  several 
springs  united,  in  one  basin,  yield  5.000  cubic  ft.  an  hour  of  this  sparkling  and  ciTerves- 
cing  mineral  water.  Its  chief  ingredients  are  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  com- 
mon salt.  It  acts  as  a  mild  stimulant  of  the  mucous  menibr.nucs  and  as  a  diuretic;  and 
is  applied  in  chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive,  respirator}-,  and  urinary  organs.  It  is 
much  rrcommended  as  a  beverage,  either  alone  or  with  sugar,  to  tiiose  sufTeriiig  from 
liver  complaint,  and  in  hot  climates  and  sea.sons.  ]More  than  1^  millions  of  jars  or  bot- 
tles of  this  famous  water  are  exported  j-early  to  all  ciuarters  of  the  world,  affording  to 
the  state  a  revenue  of  above  £6,000.  'The'.'-pring  was  discovered  caily  in  the  10th  c, 
but  was  at  tir.st  so  little  prized,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  18tii  c.  it  was  rented  for  4s. 
The  water  is  little  drunk  at  the  spring.  Artificial  sellers  water  is  extensively  manufac- 
tured both  on  a  large  scale  and  for  domestic  use.     See  Aerated  Waters. 

SELMA.  a  city  in  Alabama;  co.  seat  of  Dallas  co..  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Alabama 
river;  pop.  '70,  6,484.  It  is  on  elevated  land  far  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  Hows 
at  the  base  of  a  steep  bhiff :  and  is  on  the  Selnia  and  Gulf  railroad,  and  the  New  Orleans 
and  Selma,  the  s.  terminus  of  the  Alabama  Central,  making  eonneeiions  here  with  the 
Western  railroad,  and  the  Selma,  iMarion  and  Memphis.  It  is  160  m.  from  i\Iel  ile  by 
the  river,  44  m.  direct.  It  has  16  churches,  2  banks — 1  national,  2  public  .'chools,  2 
academies,  a  court-house,  5  newspnpers.  and  is  lighted  by  gas.  During  the  late  war  it 
supplied  the  confederates  with  shot  and  tshell,  iiaving  factories  for  the  manuraclure,. 
niter  works,  artillery  works,  an  arsenal,  and  a  navy-yard.  It  is  the  depot  for  a  large 
exportation  of  cotton,  more  than  80,000  bales  being  shipped  from  here  annually. 
Am;)ng  the  manufactories  are  cotton  mills,  iron-works,  oil-works,  steam  lumber-niills, 
manufactories  of  car-wheels,  railroad  and  macnme-shops,  a  steam  cotton-press;  and  it 
has  6  coltou  warehouses. 


Selvvyn.  ^^9 

Seiuiquaver.  «^u^ 

SELWYN,  Geougk  Augustus,  p.d.  ;  b.  England,  1809;  educated  at  St.  John's  col- 
ic;^, C;iiiibricl;;(';  tutor  at  Eton,  and  for  a  while  rector  al  Windsor;  cou.secrated  in  1841 
bisliop  of  New  Zrahuul,  where  lie  iabcjred  for  many  years,  in  1867  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Liclilieid.  In  1874  lie  visilc'd  the  United  Slates  and  Canada.  His  publisbed 
works  are; , Ire'  Cdthcdrnl  Ins/i/ii/wns  Ifsilc.^.s?  ,'<i'r/iu)iifi;  Ti'ibal  Aaalytiis  of  the  BiHc;  The 
Work  of  GIiru<t  in  (he  World.  His  brother  William.  lSOG-75,  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
Canibrid;j;e  in  18.')o,  and  one  of  tlie  English  revisers  of  Lhc^  authorized  version  of  the  Old 
Teslaincnt. 

SEM  APHORE  (from  nemn,  a  sign,  and  phcro,  I  bear)  was  the  name  applied  to  the  sy.s- 
tem  of  telegraphy  in  use  before  tlu!  application  of  tlie  electric  current.  Semaphores  were 
first  established  by  the  French  in  17'Jl,  as  a  plan  for  conveying  intelhgcnce  from  the  cap- 
ital to  tlic  armies  on  the  fronlicT.  In  the  following  year,  loril  George  Murray  introduced 
them  ill  England;  and  by  tlieir  means  the  lK)ard  of  admiralty  were  placed  within  a  few 
minuter  of  Deal.  Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth.  These  semaphores  consisted  of  towers  built 
at  intervals  of  from  5  to  10  m.,  on  eommaiuling  sites.  On  tlie  top  of  ea(;h  tower  was  the 
telegraph  apparatus,  which  at  first  comprisedi  6  shutters  arranged  in  2  frames,  by  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  which,  in  various  combinations.  63  distinct  signals  could  be 
formed.  In  1816  sir  Home  Poj^ham  substituted  a  mast  with  2  arms,  similar  to  many  of 
the  present  railway  signals.  The  arms  were  worked  from  wilhin  the  tower  by  winches 
in  the  look-out  room,  where  a  powerful  telescope  in  cither  direction  constantly  commanded 
the  mast  of  the  ne.\t  station.  If  a  fog  set  in  at  any  point  on  the  route,  the  message  was 
delayed;  otherwise,  when  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept,  the  traiisinission  was  very  rapid. 
For  "instance,  the  hour  of  one  by  Greenwich  time  was  always  communicated  to  Ports- 
mouth wiien  the  ball  fell  at  Greenwich;  the  se^naphores  were  ready  for  the  message,  and 
it  commonly  passed  from  Loudon  to  Portsmoiua  and  the  acknowledgment  back  to  Lon- 
don within  diree  quarters  of  a  minute.  Eacii  station  was  in  the  charge  of  a  naval  officer 
— usually  a  lieiU, — with  one  or  two  men  under  him.  To  save  the  cost  of  this  establish- 
ment, tlie  Deal  an  J  Plymouth  lines  fell  into  disuse  soon  after  the  peace  of  1815;  and  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  electric  telegraph  being  incontestable,  the  Portsmouth  line  sent 
its  hist  message  Dec.  31,  1817,  and,  on  land  at  least,  the  semaphore  clo.sed  its  career  of 
usefnhiess  for  ever.  In  calm  weather,  when  flags  will  not  e.Ktend,  semaphores  are 
employed  on  board  ship  as  a  means  of  signaling  from  vessel  to  vessel,  or  to  the  shore:  in 
sucli  a"  case,  the  post  containing  the  arras  is  movable,  and  can  be  readily  shipjjetl  or 
unshipped  near  the  stern.     See  also  Signals. 

SE'ME,  in  heraldiy.  When  a  charge  is  repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times  so  a«5  to 
prodiee  the  appearance  of  a  pattern,  the  term  i^cnie  {■^onv^lv.wQ'i  anperse'l  m- poicdered)  is 
applied  to  it.  Wlien  a  field  is  seme,  it  is  trcat(>d  as  if  it  were  cut  out  of  a  larger  e.\tent 
of  surface,  some  of  the  charges  being  divided  by  the  outline  of  the  shield.  The  term 
crasUli/  denotes  seme  of  cross  erosslets,  and  bUktty  seme  of  billets. 

SEMECARPT7S,  a  genus  of  trees  of  tiie  natural  order  nnacardMcem.  The  Makkino 
Nut  of  India  is  ti.  (indcardlum,  a  tree  50  ft.  higli.  growing  on  mountains.  The  swollen 
receptacle  of  the  flower  becomes  a  succulent  fruit,  eatable  when  roasted,  but  astringent 
and  acrid  when  raw.  On  the  receptacle  is  seated  the  nut,  which  is  heart-shaix^d  and 
black,  consisting  of  a  kernel— not  unwholesome,  although  rarely  e^iten — surrounded  by 
two  skins,  between  which  is  a  black  acrid  juice.  This  juice  is  used  in  medi(;ine  as  an 
external  apolication  to  heal  rheumatism,  etc.  It  is  also  in  general  use  in  India  for  mark- 
ing cotton  cloth;  and  the  color  is  improved,  aai  running  pi'evented,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  quicklime  and  water.  The  wood  of  the  Re  contains  so  much  acrid  juice  that  it  ia 
dangerous  to  work  upon. 

SE  MELE.     See  Baccuus. 
•  SE  MENCINE,  Semen  CiN/E,  and  Semen  Contka.     See  Artemisia. 

SEMENDRIA,  a  frontier  fortress  of  the  principality  of  Servia  (q.v.),  stands  amid 
romantic  scenery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  28  m.  s.e.  of  Belgrade.  The  inhab- 
itants, about  12,000  in  number,  are  employed  principally  in  the  wine-culture,  in  breeding 
hogs,  and  in  general  trade.  It  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  Servian  kings;  and  it  Jias 
been  frequent]}'  stormed  by  the  nations  who  have  contended  for  the  Danube  from  the 
middle  ages  to  the  present  century. 

SEMIBREVE,  in  music,  a  note  of  half  the  duration  of  the  breve  of  old  ecclesiastical 
music,  but  the  longest  note  in  use  in  modern  music.  It  is  represented  by  a  character  cir- 
cular or  elliptical  in  form  —jg —  and  is  adopted  as  the  integer  or  measure-note,  the  other 


notes — minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  etc. — being  proportional  parts  of  it. 

SEMI-DEMI-SEMIQUAVER,  a   musical   note,  of  which  8  are  equivalent  to  a  quaver, 

82  to  a  miuim,  and  64  to  a  semilu-eve.     It  is  represented  thus,  —^——  or  '"  groups 

6 


•>'M>  Selwyn. 

'^ '-''-'  Semiquaver. 

SEMINOLES,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  originally  a  vagrant  branch  of  tlie  Creeks, 
■whose  name,  Seminole,  signities  wild  or  lecliless.  In  17U5  they  aided  in  driving  the 
Appalaches  from  Florida;  and  in  iyi7  they  joined  with  the  Creeks  and  some  negroes 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  them,  ravaged  the  white  settlements  in  Georgia,  plundering 
plantations,  and  carrying  oil  slaves,  whom  they  refused  to  surrender.  Gen.  Jackson,  sent 
to  punish  them,  took  al  the  same  lime  several  Spanish  forts,  and  hastened  tlie  negotia- 
tions which  ended  iu  the  cession  of  Florida  to  tlie  United  Stales.  Al  this  cession  in  1S~3, 
the  Senilnoles  engaged  to  retire  into  ihe  intci'ior,  antl  not  molest  Ihe  settlers;  but  as  Ihe 
negroes  continued  lo  take  refuge  with  them,  a  treaty  was  made  with  some  of  the  chiefs, 
iu  lbo3,  for  the  removal  of  tiie  whole  Iri'be  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  treaty  was 
repudiated  by  the  tribe,  at  the  instigation  of  Osceola  (q.v.),  one  of  their  chiefs;  and  a 
war  commenced  against  a  handful  of  savages,  whicli  lasted  eight  years,  and  cost  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  In  llie  entl,  the  remains  of  the  tribe  were 
removed  to  the  Indian  territory  on  the  borders  of  Arkan.sas. 

SEMIPALATINSK',  an  extensive  Russian  territory  iu  central  Asia,  is  bounded  on  the 
e.  and  s.  by  'I'omsk,  Ihe  C'hiuese  empire,  and  Turkestan.  Area,  170,000  sq. m. ;  pop.  '70, 
510,163.  It  is  separated  from  Turkestan  on  the  smith  by  llie  Ale.\andrian  mountains 
in  hit.  42°  '60'  u.,  and  it  is  traversed  by  several  otlier  mountain  cliains.  The  chit-f  rivers 
are  the  Irtish,  Hi,  and  Chui;  and  among  the  lakes  are  those  of  Issik-Kul,  Ala-Kul,  and 
Balkash.  The  country  abounds  iu  pasliu'age.  and  cattle  form  almost  the  sole  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  although  the  precious  metals,  together  with  lead  and  copper,  are  found. 
Steamers  ply  on  the  great  rivers  and  lakes. — Semipalatuisk,  the  capital,  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Irtish,  in  hit.  about  50^  15  north.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  important  transit 
trade,  and  contains  (181)7)  14,185  inhabitants. 

SEMI-PELAGIANISM,  a  modification,  as  the  name  implies,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pelagians  as  to  the  jiosvers  of  the  human  will,  and  as  to  the  elTects  lo  be  attributed  to  tlie 
action  of  the  supernatural  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  divine  decree  for  the  predestinaliou 
of  the  elect.  The  Pelagians  (q.v.),  discarding  altogether  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  the  idea  that  the  powers  of  the  luimau  will  had  been  weakened  tiirou<^h  original  sin, 
taught  that  man,  without  any  supernatural  gift  from  God,  is  able,  by  bis  own  natural 
powers,  to  fulfill  the  entire  law.  and  to  do  every  act  which  is  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  eternal  life.  The  condemnation  of  this  doctrine  by  the  several  councils  held  in 
thcearly  part  of  the  5tli  c.  is  capable  of  various  constructions,  and  has  been  urged  by 
some  to  the  extreme  of  denying  aliogether  the  lil)erty  of  man,  and  converting  the  human 
■will  into  a  merely  passive  instrument,  whether  of  divine  grace  upon  the  one  hand,  or  of 
sinful  concupiscence  upon  the  other.  The  writings  of  St.  Augustine  on  this  controversy 
have  been  differently  construed  by  the  different  Christian  communions(  see  Pet.agians); 
and  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  existed  in  his  oAvn  day.  Among  tho.se  who,  dissenting 
from  the  extreme  view  of  Pelagius,  at  the  .same  time  did  not  go  to  the  full  length  of  the 
Augiistinim  writings  in  opposition  to  Pelagius,  were  some  monks  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Gaul,  andespecially  of  Marseilles,  wli'mce  their  school  was  called  Massilian, 
from  the  Latin  nnvAo' {Jfamlia)  of  that  city.  Of  these  leaders,  the  chief  was  a  priest 
named  Ca.ssian,  who  had  be"n  a  deacon  at  Constantinople.  Of  the  system  which 
he  propounded,  without  going  into  the  details,  although  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  upheld  the  sufficiency  of 
man's  natural  powers  only  so  far  as  regards  the  first  act  of  conversion  to  God  and 
the  initial  act  of  man's  repentance  for  sin.  Every  man  naturally  possesses  the  capa- 
bility of  beginning  the  w^ork  of  self-conversion;  but  for  all  ulterior  acts,  as  well  as 
for  the  completion  of  justification,  the  assistance  of  God's  grace  is  indispensable.  The 
Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  ]\Iolinistic  (.see  Molina) 
school  of  llDinan  Catholic  Ihi'ology;  but  there  is  one  essential  difference,  viz.,  that  the 
latter  persistently  maintain  the  necessity  of  grace  for  all  supernatural  acts,  even  for  the 
beginning  of  conversion,  althouuli  they  are  generally  represented  as  agreeing  with  the 
Semi-Pelagians  as  to  the  modeof  explaining  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  acting  uiuler 
the  influence  of  divine  grace.  The  chief  writers  in  the  controversy  were  Prosper,  Hilary, 
and  Fulgentius;  and  the  question  was  referred  to  Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome  in  481.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  agitated  in  tlie  west  for  a  considerable  time.  Faustus,  l,i.«hop 
of  Riez,  toward  the  end  of  theSih'c,  revived  the  error,  and  it  was  condemned  in  a 
council  held  at  Arlea  in  475,  and  still  later  in  a  synod  (tlie  second)  held  at  Orange  (Arau- 
sio)  in  525,  and  again  in  the  third  council  of  Valence  in  530 

SEMIPLE'NA  PEOBA'TIO,  in  Scotch  law,  is  that  kind  of  half-proof,  half-suspicion, 
which  was  usually  given  in  cases  of  affiliating  a  bastard,  as  well  as  in  a  few  other  cases. 
It  Avas  a  species  of  prima  facie  evidence;  and  when  considered  by  the  court  sufficient,  it 
was  eked  out  by  the  oath  of  the  party,  called  an  oath  in  supplement.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  admission  of  parties  as  witnesses,  under  16  Vict.  c.  20.  has  been  to  do  away 
with  oaths  in  supplement,  the  parties  being  ustially  the  principal  witnesses,  and  the  court 
deciding  from  a  consideration  of  the  balance  of  credibility  between  them 


SEMIQTJAVEE,    a    musical    note,    represented    thus,     — •—    or    m    ^oups  thus, 


Semi.  f>oA 

beiiiilo.  OO* 


"#7#:#-*i 


equivalent  in  value  to  J  of  a  quaver,  ^  of  a  crotchet,  |-  of  a  minim,  or  -^^  of 


a  sc'iiiibrc'vo. 

SEMI-QUIETISM,  a  form  of  inyr.lical  asceticism  wliicli,  while  it  adopts  the  tlicorcti- 
cal  piinciplc  ilial  Uu;  most  perfect  btale  of  the  scjul  is  tli-itof  passive  coulemplatlou,  and 
denies,  iu  certain  conditions  of  the  soul,  the  neces.-ily  of  prayer  or  other  :;c;ive  nianifcs- 
lations  of  virtue,  yet  maintains  Ilie  ineompalihiiity  of  this  passive  conteuiplclion  v.ilh 
any  exlirual  sinful  or  sensual  action.  The  Semi-Quictists  thus  differed  from  the  grosser 
sectaries  referred  to  under  Quietism. 

SEMIR  AMIS.     See  Assvuia. 

SEMITIC.     See  Siiemitic. 

SEMITONE,  in  music.  Tlie  name  given  to  the  smaller  intervals  in  the  diatonic  scale, 
OS  E  F  or  li  (J,  m  which  the  ratio  is  as  15  to  IG. — In  llie  pianoforte,  llie  interval  between 
any  t\\  o  notes  Lelwceu  whic'h  no  other  note  is  interposed,  as  C  to  Ctj  or  Bp  to  B,  is  a 
seniiton(!. 

SEMIER,  JonANN  Salomo,  one  of  the  most  influenli.al  German  theologians  of  the 
18th  e.,  wi.s  b<Hn  Dee.  18,  172o,  at  Saalteld,  where  his  fatlier  was  archdeacon;  educated 
at  lliille,  ar.d  in  1749  went  to  C'oburg  as  professor  at  the  gymnasium.  In  llol  lie  Avas 
appointed  a  professor  of  tlieology  at  Halle,  '.viiere  he  t:  uglit  with  peat  success;  and  six 
years  later,  became  director  of  the  tlieologieal  seminary  Uiere.  He  died  Mar.  14,  17JH. 
fcemier  was.  in  the  early  part  of  his  studtnt-eareer,  somewhat  of  a  Pietist,  hut  the  pre- 
lections of  Sigm.  Jak.  Ijaiimgartcn  may  be  said  to  liave  revoluticuized  his  religious  con- 
victions, and  swung  him  lound  to  ralionali.-m,  of  whieli  he  was  the  first  systematic 
exponent.  Semlers  rationalism,  however,  \v:is  ahv.-iys  moderate  in  (Ugiee,  tliough  dcfi- 
l.itc enough  in /t///(/.  As  a  tliinlicr,  he  was  dificierit  in  philosciiliic:;l  ccnisiMencj'  and 
Lrtacith  oi  view;  and  asa  writirhe  possessed  r.o  literary  skill  or  grace;  but  his  woiks 
are  valuable  for  the  i-pirit  of  historical  criticitm  by  wliicli  they  are  pcrvided.  Tiie 
irincii)ai  are:  Ajijciianos  ad  Hbcruicin  Yiiiriis  2) nfioftenii  InlerpicUiUovew  (Halle,  177B), 
Alh<ii<ahn<g  ion  ikr  Untcrnucliuiifi  (ha  lutito/m  {A  xoli^.,  Halle,  1771-'5),  JJe  Ikiiiiniddcin 
(Halle.  llOt/),  Uinsidudlkhc  UiitcrsucJtiiiu/  dcr  D«cmonmiien  I.avU.  {UaWv,  17f3'^),  V<rsuch 
CiKer  B'b'uvhen  JJaniioiuilcrjic  {\h\\\c,  1*7(3),  b'dccta  Oipifa  Ili^tona;  Ecch't<-i<i!'1ira'  (3  vols. , 
Halle.  17(37-09),  Coinmcntation<:s  IRstorkLC  de  Aniiquo  Clniatiiivoniin  Sfafii  {2  vols.,  Halle 
1771-72),  Vcntich  ClirittUchtr  Juhrlurhei-  Oder  <iv!fi'ilu-hche  T<d:ellen  iibev  d.'e  Kiirhevge- 
ec7tic/tic  bis  (tiifi  Jahr.  1500  (2  \o]».,  Halle,  l':8;5  8()),  O'mruttioneK  vorcp,  (jvib'is  IL'tfioria 
C/triKtuivorvm  v.-que  ad  L'ovdaiilinvni  M<(f//<iim  ■iUmlrahir  (Halle,  1784). — See  his 
Lcbaiib&ihiclbvug  urn  tl.vi  nlbsl  rttJuHd  (Halle.  l':8!-82).  Wolf  l)(ber  SnniffK  Iclzte 
L(bf}iKtagc  (Halle,  1191),  II.  £ehmid,  'lUologte  Hemkr'x  {li-ob),  and  Tl.oluck  iu  his  FtT- 
inLch  tc  Sell  r  if  ten . 

EIIIIIIT.  a  frontier  t.  of  Aus<ria,  in  the  military  frontier,  stards  on  a  torigie  <  f  lard 
at  the  junction  of  the  Save  siiul  Dannie,  on  lie  riuht  Lank  of  tlie  latter,  ojii^o.Mle  liel- 
prade.  "Wiihin  recent  vears  the  town  luis  lie(  r.  ii.ik  h  ini]  roved,  though  even  yet  a  sub- 
tnb  eonsislini;- of  mud  liuts  thatched  wiih  r({ds  stietdies  along  the  Danube.  The  only 
notewortliv  edifices  arc  the  churches,  the  German  theater,  and  the  \nzi.w\\o{CovlHwaz), 
the  chief  quarantine  station  in  tlie  whole  of  the  military  frontier.  At  this  institution, 
travelers  crossing  from  Turkev  are  (onipellcd  to  ninaiii  a  gieiiter  er  less  time— some- 
limes  40  dav.'-— in  propen-tion  to  Die  violence  ai.d  pio.ximi'y  of  the  plague.  The  reason 
■why  the  principal  lazaretto  is  here  is  tliat  Semlin  is  the  great  seat  of  the  Turco- Austrian 
transit-trade,  an-l  the  principal  ferry  for  inisseiigeis  from  Christendom  to  the  Ir.nd  ol  the 
Moslem.     Pop. '(39,  8,915.— For  a  graphic  notice  of  Semlin,  see  Kinglake's  Loihcn. 

SEMMERING.  a  mountain  on  the  borders  of  Stvria  and  Austria,  and  44  English  m 
P.w.  by  w  1  rom  Vienna,  is  4,410  ff.  above  tlic  level  of  the  f^ea.  The  Vienna.  GrUtz.  and 
Trieste  Railway  has  been  carried  across  this  mountain  by  a  series  of  iDgen:ous  eugmeer- 
ing  contrivances.     See  Gloggnitz. 

SEMHES.  Raphaei.,  American  naval  officer,  was  b  in  Maryland  about  1810,  in  1858 
entered  as  midshipman  in  the  sloop  of  war  ly.vinglon,  and  was  emplcyed  in  the  service 
as  piisseil  luidsliipnian  and  lieuienanl until  l8o5.  when  he  attained  tlie  mnk  of  com- 
mander In  lf^-:)«  he  was  api)oinle(!  secrclarv  to  tlie  lighthouse  board;  but  resigned 
Mar  26  18H1.  joined  the  naval  .service  of  the  confederate  stales.  ai;d  was  appointed  1o 
the  command  o'f  the  war  steamer.  Sunder.  Tlie  career  of  captain  Pemnics  until  tl'.e 
pinkin^r  of  his  famous  ship,  the  Alabdtim.  by  the  American  war-steamer  /v^m^/rr.  is 
described  at  len-ilh  in  the  article  At^ahama.  Captain  Semmcs.  \Nith  i;3  of  his  ofLcers 
and  most  of  his  men.  was  rescued  from  drowning  by  t!ie  yacht  I'rrrhovvd,  an-  brought 
to  Ena:land,  where  he  expected  to  lake  commaiiil  of  one  of  two  rams  built  at  Liverpool 
for  the  confederates,  but  which  were  .-ei/ed  bv  the  Ibilish  government.  He  returned  to 
America,  '-is  included  in  the  surrender,  and  was  elected  judge  of  probate  at  Mobile 
A!ai);>m;:;  b  t  luiim- prohihiled  by  the  federal  authorities,  he  w-'s.  in  186(5.  npponited 
proie-sor  o.  moral  philosoiihv  ia  "a  soulhern  university.  He  publiwhed  the  Cruir.c  of  the 
Alabama  and  tlie  Sumter,  iu  1864;  and  Hy  Advcntuien  AJloat  in  1869 
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SEMNOPITHE'CXTS,  a  genus  of  monkeys,  natives  of  the  cast,  having  a  very  long,  slen- 
der, powei-i'ully  musciUar,  aithouL!:h  not  preliensile  tail.  The  canine  teeth  are  long,  but 
the  molar  teeth  are  more  tuberculous  than  in  Gibbons  (q.v.)  and  other  atliel  moukej's, 
indicating  a  greater  aptitude  for  vegetable  food.  With  this  the  structure  of  the  stomach 
correspomls,  -which  is  vury  renmrka1)le,  ami  different  from  that  of  all  other  animals; 
consisting  of  a  cardiac  pouch,  slightly  bitid  at  the  extremity;  a  very  wide  middle  por- 
tion, forme.l  of  numerous  pouches  or  sacs;  and  a  very  long  canal,  fiu-nishcd  -with 
sacs  at  its  commeucenieni,  but  simple  toward  its  termination.  Professor  Owen  has  been 
carefui,  however,  to  poiiit  out  that  these  three  portions  do  not  correspond  to  any  of  the 
parts  of  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant  aninuil,  not  exhibiting  any  such  diversities  in  their 
internal  surface.  The  species  are  numerou-.  The  entellus  (q  v.)  nioakey  is  one  of  them. 
Another  is  the  negro  nioakey  {S.  maarus)  of  Java,  remarkable  for  its  jelblaek  color  and 
long  silky  hair. 

SEMOLI  NA  (Semola  or  Semoule),  an  article  of  food  much  used  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  to  a  smali  extent  in  Britain,  aiul  other  countries.  It  consists  of  particles  of  wheat 
varying  in  .size  from  grain;:  of  .sand  to  small  millet.  Only  the  haid-gr  lined  wheats 
of  Spam,  OJjssa.  and  soutliern  Italy  are  adapted  for  making  it;  these  hard  wheats  are 
not  easily  reduced  to  Hour,  and  small  particles  escape  being  cru.shed  bv  the  mill-.stonc.-^, 
and  will  not  pass  througli  the  sieves— these  constitute  seraoiina.  In  France  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  articb  tiau  in  any  other  country;  and  as  it  fetches  a  higher  price 
than  Hour,  the  skillful  miller  so  adjusts  his  mill-sto.ies  as  to  producea  ccmsiderable  quan- 
tity. The  granules  of  semolina  are  of  various  sizes,  and  they  are  carefully  separated  by 
sieves,  the  "openings  of  which  are  from  tine  to  coarse.  A  favorite  kind  of  bread  mide  of 
the  coarser  kinds  of  semolina  (the  semoule  of  tho  French)  is  sold  in  Paris  under  the 
name  of  grnau.  In  Italy  it  is  used  ia  making  polenra,  in  common  with  maize,  meal,  and 
millet;  and  in  Britain  it  is  used  for  puddings. 

SEMPACH.  a  small  t.  of  Swilz3rland.  in  tlie  canton  of  Lucora?,  an  1  9  m.  by  railway 
n.w.  of  ih(!  town  of  that  name,  stands  on  thee,  shore  of  the  lake  of  Sempac'.i.  It  is  sur- 
rounded witli  walls,  now  in  a  ruinons  condition,  ha-t  a  p.op  datiou  of  a  little  over  1000, 
and  was  one  of  the  outposts  of  thj  confeder.it.e  c  mt  )ns  ag  liint;  their  Suabi  m  and  Austrian 
assailants  in  the  14tli  century.  Under  the  walls  of  Sempach  took  i^lace  the  s-cond  great 
convict  of  the  c  mred.n-.iteJ'S.viss  cantons  with  Austria.  Leopold's  armv  of  4,000  horse 
find  1-100  loot  arrived  before  Semp.ich  on  July  9.  1:133.  an  I  founl  itself  unexpectedly 
opposed  by  the  confederated  Swiss  to  the  nu  nber  of  13)0.  Tae  nature  of  the  ground 
being  uuattjd  for  the  ac;io:i  of  cavalry,  the  kaig'.its  dism  >  rited,  an  I  formed  themselves 
into  a  sjlid  an  I  compict  holy,  whicli  was  at  once  c'uirgel  by  the  Luceniers:  but  the 
wall  of  ste  -1  was  impenetrable,  and  not  a  mm  of  the  Austriia,  was  even  woin  led,  wliile 
60  of  the  br.ive-t  of  Lio^rne,  with  tiieir  le.n  Iimia,  fell.  Tue  mountaineers  were  begin- 
ning to  despair  of  m  iking  an  impres-ioa  on  their  appircn'ly  invuiner.ible  opponents, 
when  Arnolil  von  Winkelried,  a  knight  of  Uaterwaldjn,  seiz3  1  with  a  mblj  ia-  pir.ition, 
rushed  far.vard,  grasp:Hl  with  oulstretclied  arm-;  as  m  my  jnkes  as  hr;  coild  readi,  buried 
theai  ia  iiis  \)os  nn.  an  1  bore  the:n  by  his  weig  it  to  the  eirih.  His  compmions  rushed 
over  his  bo'dy  in'o  the  breach  thns  midj,  slaughtered  the  armor-encumbered  knights  like 
sheep,  and  threw  t!ie  remainder  into  the  utm  )>t  confusion  and  dismay.  Tiie  coiitlict 
Cv)ntinued  in  .an  irregular  manner  for  some  time  lon'j:er,  but  the  result  wasa  de:-i.sivo  vic- 
toiy  for  the  Swiss,  who  had  lost  only  200  men;  while  the  lo>s  of  ih'!  Aiis'rians  was  ten 
times  as  great,  inclii  lin:^  609  counts,  barons,  and  kniglits.  The  bodv  of  duke  Leopold, 
•who  had  tlirouj;hout  displayed  the  most  obstinate  valor,  was  found  next  day  buried 
amonir  a  heap  of  slain.  The  anniversary  of  this  great  victory  is  still  celebrated  by  prayer 
and  tlianksgiv  ing  on  the  field  of  battle. 

SEMPZR.  Gottfried,  1804-79;  b.  Hamburc:;  studied  architecture  in  Italy  and 
Greece;  professor  at  the  academy  of  art  in  Dresden,  and  at  the  school  of  architecture 
1834-40;  bei-ame  involved. in  pulitic  il  difficulties  and  went  to  London.  H  >  tauirht  at  the 
lloyal  acadeiny  for  a  few  years,  and  in  18o6  went  to  Zurich  as  teacher  in  t!ie  polytechnic 
institute.  His  greatest  works  are  the  observatory  at  Zurich,  the  fe.stthcaterat  Munich,  the 
new  theaters  at  Dresden  and  Darmstadt,  and  the  museum  and  imperial  palace  in  Vienna. 
He  publis'ied  D.'e  »'t;r  E^emrnfe  drr  Baukunst  (1851),  and  De?-  iStyl  in  den  Tcchnischcn  und 
TekloiiL^rhen  KicDiten,  2  vols.  (1860-G5). 

SEMPZRVI  VUM.    Sec  House-leek. 

SENATE.     See  Rome. 

SENATE.  UNITED  STATES,  the  upper  house  of  congress;  composed  of  twice 
as  many  members  as  there  are  states  in  the  union,  the  two  members  from  each  state 
being  elected  by  tlie  respective  state  legislatures,  to  hold  otbce  for  six  years.  The 
senators  are  held  to  represent  the  local  sovereignty  of  tiieir  respective  stales.  All 
bills  in  congress  must  pass  both  houses  to  become  laws;  though  these  mayoiiginate  in 
either  house.  Of  special  functions,  the  senate  possesses  that  of  latifvinir  treaties  with 
foreign  powers;  of  contirininc!:  nominations  to  office  made  by  the  president,  and  of  sit- 
tin'j;  as  a  high  court  of  imi^eachment  in  case  of  tlie  trial  of  public  officials.  The  different 
states  have  each  an  upper  house  corresponding  in  its  duties  and  powers  with  the  United 
States  senate. 
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SENAT  US  ACADEM  ICTJS,  one  of  the  governing  bodies  in  the  Scottish  universities, 

consist iiig  of  Uie  i>riiicii);il  and  i>rol('ss()rs.  It  is  charged  with  the  superintendence  and 
regulation  of  discipline,  and  tlic  aihninistralion  of  the  university  property  and  revenue!^ 
wTurh  hist  I'unetion,  since  the  universities  Scotland  act  of  1858,  the  senatus exercises  sub- 
ject to  the  control  and  review  of  the  university  court.  Degrees  are  coufirred  by  the 
seualus  tlirough  the  clumcellor  or  vice-chancellor.  The  principal  is  president,  and, 
besiiles  his  deliberative  vole,  has  a  casting  vole.  In  his  aliscnce,  the  senior  professor 
present  acts  as  ehairnian,  who  has  also  a  double  vote.  One-third  of  the  seualus  is 
reijuired  to  form  a  quorum. 

I       SENDOMIR  or  Sandomiij  MOUNTAINS.     Sec  Kadom. 

SENECA,  a  co.  in  central  New  York,  having  Cayuga  lake  and  Seneca  river  on  the 
e.,  Seneca  lake,forming  iwo-lhiidsof  its  w.  boundary;  32.5  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  29,279 — 25,315 
of  American  birth,  24t  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Seneea  and  Clyde  rivers.  Its  sur- 
face is  hilly;  its  soil  fertile,  producmg  grain,  "potatoes,  Ilax,  dairy  products,  and  live 
stock.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  York  (,  entnd,  the  Geneva,  Ithaca  and  Athens 
railroads,  and  the  Erie,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  carriages, 
wagons,  lire-engines,  iron  castings,  machinery,  woolen  goods,  malt,  leather,  ale  and  beer, 
etc.     Co.  seats,  Ovid  and  Waterloo. 

SENECA,  a  co.  in  n.  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Cincin- 
nati, Sandusky  antl  Cleveland,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads,  and  tlie  Northwestern 
Ohio  which  terminates  at  Tilhn;  540  sq.m. :  poj).  "80,  36,955— 33, 184 of  American  birth,  141 
colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sandusky  river.  Honey  Kock  anil  Green  creeks.  Its  sm-face 
is  level,  largely  covereil  with  forests  of  live  oak,  hickory,  ash,  and  building  timber,  with 
occasional  groves  of  beech  and  sugar-maple.  Its  agricultural  pioducis  are  grain,  pota- 
toes, wool, "fruit,  butter,  etc.  Stock-raising  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries,  and 
the  luaimfaclures  are  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  wagons,  iron  castings,  woolens, 
etc.     Co.  seat,  Tiiliu. 

SENECA,  M.  Ann/EUS,  the  rhetorician,  was  born  at  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain, 
The  lime  of  his  birth  is  doubtful,  probably  about  Gl  B.C.  He  seems  to  have  been  in 
Rome  during  the  early  period  of  the  power  of  Augustus.  He  Avas  rich,  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  order,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  distinguished  Romans.  From 
Rome  he  returned  to  Spain,  wiiere  he  married  Helvia,  and  had  by  her  three  sons.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but  he  i)robably  lived  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  died  in  Rome  or  Italv.  His  extant  works  are  Controtemiarum  Libri  X.,  and 
Sua'soridruni  Liber,  neither  of  "which  is  complete.  They  are  elaborately  rhetorical  in 
style,  but  do  little  to  support  the  fame  of  their  author,  who  is  more  remembered  for  his 
piodi  vious  memory  than  for  anything  else. 

SENECA.  L.  AkX/EUS,  .^on  of  M.  Axx^rs.  and  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  alfiio 
born  at  Corduba,  a  few  years  B.C.  When  a  child,  he  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  study  of  eloquence.  He  cared  more,  however,  for  phi- 
losophy, in  which  his  first  teacher  was  the  Pythagorean  Sotion,  wliom  he  afterward  left 
to  follow  Attains  the  Stoic.  He  traveled  in  Greece  and  Egypt;  and,  in  obedience  to 
his  father's  wishes,  he  pleaded  in  courts  of  law;  but,  notwithstanding  his  forensic  tri- 
umphs, he  left  the  bar  from  fear  of  Caligula's  jealousy.  On  entering  into  public  life,  he 
filled  the  ofTice  of  qurestor,  and  had  already  risen  higli  in  the  favor  of  the  cmiieror  Clau- 
dius, when  he  w?  ;  accused  of  an  adulterous  eoiineetion  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
nianieus,  and  wife  of  Yinicius.  He  was  exiled  to  Corsica,  where  he  remained  for  eight 
years,  deriving  from  philosophy  what  consolation  he  could,  while  incessantly  complain- 
insr  with  a  by  no  means  philosophic  querulousness,  and  appealing  to  the  enqx'ror  for 
pardon.  When  Claudius  married  his  second  wife,  vVgrippina.  Seneca  was  recalled  by 
her  influence,  rai-sed  to  the  prictorship.  and  appointed  instructor  of  her  son  Nero.  On 
the  death  of  })is  governor  and  military  tutor,  P.urrus,  Nero  gave  way  to  his  depraved 
passions  with  a  force  which  Seneea  coiild  not  control.  All  his  influence  over  his  pupil 
was  lost,  but  he  protited  by  his  extravagant  bounlyto  such  a  degree  that  hisacctimulated 
wealth  amounted  to  300,000  .sestertia,  or  to  £2.421.870  of  our  money.  Nero  soon  began 
to  look  with  envious  eyes  on  this  fortune;  and  Seneca,  to  avert  dangerous  con.sequencc«s, 
olTcred.  with  much  tact,  to  refund  to  the  emperor  his  gifts,  and  be^'-ged  leave  to  retire  on 
a  sn.-dl  allowance.  This  Nero  declined ;  and  Seneca,  under  pretense  of  illness,  shut  hini- 
f-elf  up.  and  refused  to  appear  in  public.  Nero  then  attempted  to  have  him  poisoned, 
but  failed.  A  short  time  afterward.  Antonius  Natalis.  when  on  his  trial  for  participat- 
ing in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  inqilicnted  Seneca  as  one  of  the  conspirators.  This  was 
qtiitc  enough  to  fix  Scn"ca's  guilt.  He  was  sentenced  to  put  himself  to  death.  His  wife, 
Panllina.  declared  her  resolution  to  die  with  liim,  and,  in  spile  of  his  remonstrances, 
aceompaiued  him  into  the  bath  in  which,  according  to  his  own  choice,  he  was  to  be  bled 
to  death.  The  emperor,  liowever.  would  not  allow  Panllina  to  die.  but  removed  her 
from  her  husband,  who  gradually  expired,  65  a.d.  Seneca's  extant  writing  are  maiidy 
on  moral  subjects,  and  consist  of'Epistles,  .and  of  Treatises  on  Anger.  Consolation,  Provi- 
dence. TraiKiuillitv  of  ^liiid,  Philosophical  Constancy,  Clemency,  The  Shortness  of  Life, 
A  Happy  Life,  Philosophical  Retirement,  and  Benefi'ls.  He  also  speculated  on  physical 
phenomena,  and  wrote  seven  books  entitled  Qucestiones  Naturales,  in  which  he  is  thought 
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to  bave  anticipated  some  notions  regarded  as  priuciples  in  modern  physics.  Ten  trage- 
dies, ascribed  to  Ijim  by  Qulntilian,  and  geneially  included  in  editions  of  liis  worlis,  lia\o 
also  come  down  to  us;  but  wliellier  liu  is  really  their  author  remains  still  a  dubious  and 
debated  point.  Some  allege  that  they  were  the  worii  of  his  lather,  Seneca  the  rhetori- 
cian; some  that  they  must  be  attributed  to  another  Seneca.  They  were  not  intended^, 
and  are  certainly  not  adapted,  for  the  stage.  They  are  overcharged  with  ileclamatioikj 
and,  if  rich  in  moral  sentiments,  are  wantuig  in  dramatic  life.  Of  his  gentnne  prose 
writings,  modern  opinion  takes  a  divided  view;  some  critics  praisingbis  practical  sagac-  ■ 
ity,  others  tindiiig  him  wanting  in  speculative  reach,  it  is  perhaps  a  signihtant  fact, 
tJiat  he  is  admired  by  French  scholars  and  disparaged  by  German.  One  ol  the  best  edi- 
tions of  the  prose  works  is  the  Bipontine,  1809;  of  the  tragedies,  that  of  Bolhe,  1819. 

SENECA  FALLS,  a  village  in  Seneca  township,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Seneca  river 
or  creek,  and  16  ni.  w.  of  Auburn;  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  railroad,  near  lake  Cayuga; 
pop.  '70,  5,890.     There  is  a  fall  of  about  50  feet  in    the  liver,  from  which  the  village  is  . 
named,  which  furnishes  water-power  for  manufactories  of  pumps,  fiie-engines.  blind.'-, 
sashes,  flouring  and  saw  mills,  etc.     There  arc  8  banks,  2  weekly  papers,  arid  7  churche.-*^ 

SENECA  LAKE,  one  of  a  range  of  narrow  lakes  in  the  wtstern  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  Ills  37  ra.  from  n.  to  s.,  and  from  3  to  4  m.  in  width,  441  ft.  above  tlie 
Atlantic,  630  ft.  deep,  and  was  never  known  to  be  frozen  over  until  Mar.,  1656.  It  jji 
navigated  by  steamboats  from  its  head  to  the  pretty  village  of  Geneva  at  its  mouth,  and 
empties  itself  by  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers  into  lake  Ontario.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  Seneca  Indians,  one  of  the  Si.\  nations.  •  _;, 

SENEGAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  of  the  Six  Nations,  living  in  the  state  of  New  York 
w.  of  Seneca  lake.  Iheir  tribal  name  is  Tsonnundawaor.o,  or  "people  of  the  great  hill." 
receiving  the  name  of  Senecas  ficm  Dutch  settlers  who  called  them  Sinn(kaas.  TI.o 
tribe  was  originally  divided  into  eight  families,  the  Turtle,  Snipe,  Hawk,  Bear,  Beaver, 
AVolf,  Deer,  and-  Heron;  and  they  gained  from  conquerid  trilics  tl:e  Scanuouaenrat 
(Hurons),  and  a  majority  of  the  Neuters,  the  Eries,  and  Susqueliannas.  They  were 
visited  by  missionaries  in  the  17th  c— Chaumoiiot  in  1657,  and  Frerain  in  1GG8.  La 
Salle  built  a  blockhouse  at  Niagara  without  molestation,  and  the  Fiench  built  a  fort 
there  in  1712;  but  the  Indians  were  hostile  from  time  to  time,  and  left  the  eoufederaticu 
<  f  the  Si.x  Nations  to  join  Fontiac  in  his  leai;ue  again.st  the  English,  destrojing  Yenango 
and  making  an  assault  on  fort  Niagara  in  1763.  They  were  on  the  side  of  England, 
fluiirg  the  revolution,  and  in  1779  their  villages  were  destroyed  by  gen.  Sullivan. 
Tliey  joined  in  the  fort  Slanwix  treaty  in  1784,  selling  most  of  their  lands  in  the 
(ieneste  valley,  and  n.ovcd  to  lake  Erie  and  the  Alleghany  river,  lu  1812  iLej' joined 
A>ith  the  Americans,  and  rendered  valuable  service  on  the  frontier.  .A  number  hying 
it  Sandusky  and  Stony  creek,  Ohio,  were  hostile;  but  in  1815  they  joined  in  a  J'rieudly 
treaty  at  Spring  Vallej',  ceding  all  but  a  reservatiou. with  the  Shawnees  in  1818,  .selling 
that  also  in  1831,  to  go  to  the  Indian  territoiy  on  the  Nensho.  The  New  York  Senecas 
o<cupy  66,000  acres  of  reservation  called  the  Alleghanj',  Cattaraugus,  ar.d  Tonawanda, 
and  near  them  are  several  large  towns.  They  numbered  in  '70,  3, €60  in  New  York,  iii 
the  Indian  territory  206,  and  200  with  the  ]\Iohawks  en  the  Grand  lescrvation  in  Canada. 
The  society  of  Friends  has  done  much  to  in:pro\e  the  condition  of  these  tribes,  j.nd 
mi.ssious  of  different  sects  have  been  established  since  1605.  Each  clan  speaks  a  differ- 
ent dialect  of  the  same  language.  The  rev.  Ashur  Wright,  missionary,  1802-75.  prepared 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  their  language,  translated  a  portion  of  the  Bible  into  it, 
auei  arranged  a  hymn-be)ok.  Bed  Jacket  and  Corn-planter  were  their  most  distin- 
guished chiefs.  The}'  have  prospered  in  agriculture  and  in  religious  and  .secular  educa- 
lieii,  and  have  largely  inoeased  since  1812. 

SENE'CIO,  a  genus  of  i)lants  e)f  the  natural  order  compositcp,  suborder  coiyvihlferm, 
haying  a  hairy  pappus,  a  naked  receptacle,  and  c  cylindrical  involucre  of  Imear  equal 
.scales,  with  a  few  smaller  scales  at  their  base.  The  species  are  very  numerous;  annual, 
perennial,  and  half-shrubb)'^  plants,  natives  ehielly  of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of- 
the-  world,  the  half-shrubby  species  being  from  the  warmer  latitudes.  J^leven  species 
an-  reckoned  as  British,  and  commonly  known  as  gioundsel  (q.v.)  and  ragwort  (q.v.). 
t<.  Sdrnciiiicit.'<.  probably  not  a  tiiie  native  of  Briiain,  but  introduceel  iu  the  nnddle 
ai:e>-,  hasundivieled  lanceolate  leaves,  and  was  once  in  repute  as  a  vulnerary.  Tiie  FiRE- 
w  KKD  of  North  America  is  /S.  IderurifoUvs.  It  receives  its  popular  nan-.e  fiom  its 
appearing  abundantly  wherever  a  part  oi  the  forest  has  been  consumed  b}'  fire.  Many- 
si  e'cies  of  senecio  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell.  A  few  are  rather  ornr.mental  as 
tlowe-rs. 

S?yNEFELDER,  Aloys,  1771-1834;  b.  Prague;  studied  law,  and  was  afterward  an 
uMsncees-sful  playwright  anel  actor.  By  accident  he  discovered  hthography,  for  winch 
he  ol)tained  a  patent.  In  1809  he  be^came  director  of  the  royal  litl)ogra]'hing  estab 
lisliment   at  Munich.     His  Lehrbuch  der  Lithographie  appeared  in    1819.     See  Lithog 

IJA'.'ifY. 

SENEFFE,  or  Senep,   at.   iu  the  province  of   ITainaidt,   Belgium,  about   11  m.   n.w. 
of   Charleroi,   has  a  pop.  of   between  3.00i»  and  4,000,  and  is  the   center  of  a  district 
m  which  manufactures  of  pf)ttery  and  glass  are  exten.^ivelv  carried  on.     Seneffe,  Low- 
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over,  is  cbiitly  notable  for  its  proximity  to  the  battlefiild  on  wbicli  William  of  Orange 
(III.  of  Enghuui),  at  the  heatl  of  the  force  of  the  coulitiou  iigainsl  France,  wus  dtfcated, 
after  ablooily  contest,  by  tiie  j^reat  t'onde  Ang.  11,  Hi'A.  In  William's  army  tlicre  were 
four  lieutenants — Montecucnli  (q.v.),  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  ihe  prince  of  Waldcck, 
ami  llie  prince  of  Vuudemont,  the  first  tiirce  of  whom  suljsequently  aUained  prominence 
lis  uji-lilary  connnanders.  Of  the  allied  forces  of  60,000  men,  the  Dutch  lost  from  5,000 
to  (i,'t)OU  men,  the  Slum iards  :5, 000,  and  the  Imperialists  GOO;  while  the  French  army, 
which  entered  into  the  eontliel  ;5(),000  strong,  could  scarcely  muster  20,000  after  their 
yit'tory.  —  Under  the  walls  of  Seneli'e,  JMoreau  in  17il4  defeated  the  Austrians.. 

SENEGA,  or  Snake  Root,  is  the  dried  root  of  polt/galn  senega.  The  following  are 
its  characters:  "  A  knobby  root-stock,  witli  a  branched  tap-root  of  about  the  thickness 
•of  a  quill,  twisted  and  keeled;  bark,  yellowish-brown,  sweetish,  afterward  pungent, 
cavisiug  salivation;  interior,  woody,  tasteless,  inert."  Senega  is  a  i)oweiful  and  Irust- 
•worlliy  stimulating  expectorant,  and  inaj'  be  advantageously  prescrilx-d  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  especially  when  occtu'ring  in  aged  or  very 
debilitated  patients.  It  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  in  prohniged  hooping-cough,  and  in 
Ihe  latter  stages  of  croup  and  of  bronchitis  in  young  children.  The  ])reparations  are 
the  infusion  and  the  tincture;  the  average  dose  of  the  former  beingan  ounceand  a  half, 
of  the  latter  a  drachm.  For  children,  the  powdered  root  in  doses  of  10  grains  is  the 
IJeit  form.     See  Folygala. 

SENEGAL'  (called  by  the  natives  Senaga),  a  large  river  in  western  Africa,  ri.scs  in 
lilX.  t'ooro.  in  lat.  10'  30'  n.,  long.  10°  40'  w.,  flows  first  n.w.  and  then  w.,  and  falls 
iutP'the  Atlantic  after  a  cour.se  of  1000  m.,  for  the  last  740  of  which  it  is  navigable  for 
flatrb()tt(mied  boats.  Here  and  there,  throughout  the  w'hole  course,  the  navigation  i3 
interrupted  by  cataracts,  shoaLs,  and  rocks.  In  the  lower  course  the  river  forms  numer- 
ous large,  cultivated,  and  very  fertile  islands,  and  its.  banks  are  green  and  productive, 
and. in  part  clothed  with  wood.  The  entrance  is  diificult  on  account  of  breakers  and  a 
.bar  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  covered  by  only  8  to  9  ft.  of  water. 

SENEGAL,  the  name  of  the  French  possessions  on  the  river  Senegal  in  Senegarabia 
<q.v.). 

SENEGAM  BIA,  a  large  maritime  tract  of  country  in  western  Africa,  in  lat.  aT)Out  10' 
to  18"  n.,  long,  about  4°  to  17'  30'  e.,  is  bounded  on  tlie  n.  and  w.  by  the  Sahara  and 
Soudan,  on  tlie  s.  by  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  \\\  by  the  Atlantic.  i\.\vx 
about  400.000  sq.m.;  pop.  estimated  at  about  12,000.000.  The  country  takes  its  nam;J 
from  its  two  principal  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  Between  these;  two  rivers, 
■which  are  350  m.  apart,  there  are  no  water-courses  of  any  importance,  and  from  th3 
'Gambia  s.  to  the  frontier  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  only  considerable  stream  is  the  llio  Grande. 
The  coast  is  deepl}''  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  which  resemble  the  estuaries  of  rivers. 
The  country  forms  the  western  and  northern  declivity  of  the  plateau  of  Kong,  and  pirt 
of  it  is  still  unexplored.  The  soil  is  of  two  kinds,  that  of  the  coasts  and  that  of  the 
interior;  the  former  consisting  in  part  of  low  flat  alluvial  plains,  and  partly  of  an  undu- 
lating country,  which  broadens  toward  the  n.  until,  on  the  northern  frontier,  it  merges 
into  the  Sahara;  while  the  plateau  of  the  interior  rises  from  the  const  plains  in  mount- 
ainous terraces  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  Kong  mountains.  Its  loftiest  elevations  are 
only  about  3,280  ft.  high.  Scnegambia  is  divided  into  three  districts — High,  Middle, 
aiid  Low  Senegambia.  The  first  comprises  the  country  to  the  n.  of  the  Senegal,  and  is 
inhabited  by  Moors,  who,  of  course,  profess  Islamism."  3Iiddle  Senegambia  comprises 
the  country  l)ordenng  the  Senegal,  having  an  area  of  1350  sq.m.,  and  is  inhabited  by 
negroes,  who  divide  them.selves  into  numerous  tribes.     Of  this  tract   the   climate   is 

^extremely  hot,  and  is  unhealthy  in  the  marshy  districts.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
-and  j'ields  the  crops  usually  produced  in  the  hot  regions  of  Africa.  Low  Senegambia 
comprises  the  countries  bordering  the  Gambia,  and  extends  s.  to  Nunez.  Of  the  coast 
regions  of  Senegambia,  France  possesses  on  the  banks  and  around  the  estuary  of  the 
Seneg.d  about  1440  S(].m.  of  territory;  the  Portuguese  a  tract  of  35,437  sq.m.  on  and 
aroamd  the  estuary  of  the  Itio  Grande;  and  theEnglish  some  little  territory  on  the 

■  Gambia,  with  a  pop.  of  14,190. 

SENESCHAL  (Teuton,  sene-smic,  senior  .servant?),  in  the  origin  of  the  office,  probably 
an  atlciidant  Of  the  servile  class  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  household  of  the 
Fraiddsh  kings.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  seneschalship  rose  to  be  a  position 
of  dignity,  held  no  longer  by  persons  of  servile  race,  but  by  militaiy  commanders,  Avho 
were  also  invested  with  judicial  authority.  The  lieutenants  of  the  great  feudatories 
often  t(;ok  the  title  of  senesclial.  A  similar  office  in  England  and  Scotland  Avas  desig- 
nated steward,  but  is  rendered  into  Latin  as  «en/:f<cttlln!<. 

SENIOR,  Nassau  Wii-Li.AM,  political  economist,  b.  1790,  eldest  son  of  rev.  J.  R  Senior, 
vicar  of  Durnford,  Wilts;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  in  1811.  taking  a  di.stingui>hed  first-class  in  classics.  In  1819  he  was  called 
to  th  ;  ])ar  at  Lincoln's  inn.  In  1825  he  was  eleeled  to  the  jn-f)fessor.ship  of  political 
economy  at  Oxford,  founded  bv  tlie  late  Henry  Druinmond.  M.i".  He  held  it  for  the 
staivitory.  term  of  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  ."\Ir.  ^Vllately.  afterward  archbishop 
of  Dublin.     In  1833  the  enormous  evils  of  the  poor-law  administration  in  England  led 
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to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  Senior  was  one  of  the  commissioners; 
and  the  portion  of  the  report  in  which  tlie  abuses  of  the  existing'  syfc.tem  were  detiiiled 
was  drawn  up  by  him.  This  report  encouraged  the  wiiig  government  to  bring  in  the 
poor-law  amendment  act  of  1834.  See  Poor  and  Pooii-L.^w^s.  In  ItSoti  he  received  the 
appointment  of  master  in  chancery;  and  in  1847  was  re-elected  to  his  foiTner  professor- 
ship for  another  term  of  Ave  years.  More  recently  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  national  education,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  duke  of  Xewcasile. 
His  publications,  which  are  numerous,  comprise  various  excellent  treatises  on  polaical 
econoun-,  some  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  several 
pamphlets  on  social  and  political  questions.  He  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to  t!ie 
Edinburgh  Reciew,  and  other  leading  periodicals.  He  has  left  some  interesting  journals 
of  his  visits  to  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  observations  on  the  political  and  .social  condition 
of  these  countries.  His  Esmys  on  Ficiion  contributed  to  the  chief  review^s  between  the 
years  1821  and  1857,  and  republished  in  1864,  relate  principally  to  the  novels  of  Scott, 
Bulwer-Lytton,  and  Tiiackeray.  He  analj-zes  the  plots,  and  cla.'^sifies  the  characters  of 
the  Waveiley  novels  with  curious  felicity,  and  devotes  a  masterly  essay  to  Thackeray. 
•whom  he  regards  as  the  greatest  novelist  of  his  day.  The  intellect  of  Senior  was  clear 
and  penetraTing,  and  the  jierspicuity  of  his  style  made  him  an  able  expositor  of  the 
truths  of  political  and  social  science.  His  article  on  "  Political  Economy"  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Mdropolitana,  and  his  remarks  on  some  definitions  in  this  science,  published  in 
the  appendix  to  Dr.  Whately's  treatise  on  Lorjic,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  He 
died  June  4,  1864. 

SEN.  Keshub  Chunder,  Bahu,  first  became  known  through  his  connection  with  a 
society  in  Calcutta  called  the  Braiimo  Somaj,  which  he  joined  in  1837.  The  Somaj  was 
then  under  the  leadership  of  Debendra  Natli  Tagore,  and  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  caste 
and  tlie  maintenance  of  a  divine  worship.  Chunder  Sen  became  the  leader  of  a  party  of 
the  5'ounger  portion  of  tlie  Somaj,  w'ho  wished  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  others 
were  willing  to  follow.  In  \'6%o  he  presented  to  Xath  Tagore  three  proposit  ions,  ini  imating 
that  if  rejected  a  separation  would  ensue.  The.se  were:  1.  That  the  external  signs  of 
caste  distinction,  as  tlie  Biahmauical  thread,  should  be  no  longer  used.  2.  That  none 
but  Brahmas  of  fair  ability  and  good,  moral,  pure  lives  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  the 
services  of  the  Somaj.  3.  That  no  word  should  be  uttered  in  the  Somaj  in  contempt  or 
hatred  of  other  Somajes.  The  first  was  rejected  as  too  radical.  A  ciivisiou  resulled; 
Tagore  and  the  minority  calling  themselves  the  Adi  (original)  Somaj,  the  majority 
becoming  known  as  the  "progressive  Somaj,"  of  which  Chunder  Sen  is  the  acknowl- 
edged leader.  Recently  he  delivered  a  lecture  ia  Calcutta,  in  which  he  used  the  follow- 
i.ig  expressions:  "  My  love  of  Christ  constrains  me  to  speak  of  him.  The  Christ  who  is 
advancing  in  all  directions  h;'.3  touched  India,  and  hence  the  question  .'■he  asks,  "Who  is 
Christ?  Thoui^h  often  defied  and  persecuted  by  the  world,  I  have  found  sweetness  and 
joy  unutterable  in  my  master  Jesus.  I  fell  at  his  feet,  saying,  Bles.^ed  child  of  God, 
when  shall  others  see  the  light  that  is  in  thee?"  From  this  one  would  suppose  him  a 
Christian  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  heart.  But  his  utterances  vary  as  to  doctrine:  and  in 
a  lecture  on  great  men  a  few  months  after  the  former  one,  he  seemed  to  place  Christ  on 
a  level  with  other  benefactors  of  the  race.  At  times  he  addresses  Christ  and  speaks  of 
him  in  terms  which  exalt  him  into  perfect  divine  sovereignty,  and  always  his  faith  and 
zeal  seem  characteristically  Christian.  He  does  not  accept  the  organized  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  of  Europe  and  America,  demanding  for  India  a  Christ  presented  in  oriental 
forms  for  the  Hindu  mind.  His  work  is  interesting,  and  fitted  to  sectu'e  .sympathy  from 
Christians,  who  will  be  liable  to  misjudge  his  position  if  they  forget  the  natural  mysti- 
cism, transcendentalism,  and  fervor  of  eastern  thought  and  language,  unfitted  to  respond 
to  the  hard,  clear,  logical,  dogmatic  standard^  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

SENLIS,  a  very  ancient  t.  of  France,  dcp.  of  Oi.se,  33  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris.  Its  older 
portion  is  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  16  towers,  which  are  all  that  remain. out  of 
the  28  towers  of  early  times.  The  cathedral,  a  small  edifice,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
earlv  Gothic.  Manufactures  of  cloth,  lace,  and  thread  are  actively  carried  on.  Pop. 
?76,  6,537. 

SENNA  is  one  of  the  most  important  purgatives  contained  in  our  materia  medica. 
Two  sorts  of  senna  are  recognized  in  the  pharmacopoeia — viz..  Alexandrian  senna  and 
Tinnevelly  senna.  The  Alexandrian  senna  leaves  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Qissia  lan- 
ceolaia,  while  the  Tinnevelly  senna  leaves  are  yielded  by  Cama  elonf/ata.  Alexandrian 
senna  is  chiefly  grown  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  is  imported  in  large  bales  from 
Alexandria.  It  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  largely  with  the  flowers,  pods,  and  leaves  of 
Cynanchum  arghel  i\\n\  le.phromi  apolUna.  TinneveVy  or  East  Indian xfnna  in  odor  and 
taate  entirely  resembles  Alexandrian  .senna.  The  leaflets  are,  however,  '"about  2  in. 
long,  lanceolate,  acute,  unequally  oblique  at  the  base,  flexible,  entire,  green,  without 
any  admixture." 

Senna  is,  as  Dr.  Christison  observes  in  his  Dispensatory,  "so  certain,  so  manage- 
able, and  so  convenient  a  purgative,  that  few  remedies  of  its  class  are  held  in  equal 
estimation.  In  point  of  energy,  it  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  mild  laxatives  and 
drastic  cathartics.  It  acts  chiefly  on  the  small  intestines,  increasing  their  mucous  secre 
Vion,  as  well  as  their  peristaltic  motion,  and  producing  loose  brown  evacuations."    The 
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dnwbacks  to  its  more  uuiversal  ndministration  are  its  disagreenble  taste,  and  its  ten- 
ilvucy  to  produce  imusta.  {griping,  and  lliituk'noe;  thu  nicaus  of  correcting  wliicli  are 
Mil)siqucnUy  policed.  'I'lic  only  circumstance  positively  coulni-indicaliuy  ii^  cu.ploy- 
incnl  IS  an  intl^inunalory  stale  ot  the  iuLesIinal  mucus  ufeudjiaiie.  Altliougli  henna  has 
been  frequently  submitted  lo  clieinical  analysis,  its  active  principle  is  uot  known;  but 
whilever  the  catluirlie  principle  may  l)e,  il  ia  obviously  absorbed  into  the  circuhitioa 
Leiore  it  begins  lo  opciule,  since  this  drug  imparts  a  purgative  property  to  the  milk  of 
nurses. 

'I'lic  following  are  the  most  important  preparations  of  this  niedieine: 

1.  Jnfiusio/i  (^/  ,S.i)iia,  which  is  obtained  by  infusing  for  one  hour,  and  then  slraining, 
half  au  ounce  of  Scnua  and  half  a  diam  of  sliceil  ginger  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  'I'he  taste  of  this  iidusion  is  much  concealed  by  the  addition  of  some  black  tea, 
or  what  Keligan  finds  "still  better,  coffee,  and  it  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  milk 
added;  it  is  in  this  wayreadily  taken  by  chddren."  The  addition  of  neutral  laxative 
sails  checks  the  griping,  which  is  often  caused  by  senna  alone,  and  at  the  same  time 
increases  its  activity.  'I'he  ordinary  bkic/c  draught  "is  commoidy  prepared  by  adding  one 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  lour  ounces  of  iidusion  of  senna.  Tw^o  or  three  ounces 
of  this  mi.xlure,  to  which  a  dram  each  of  the  tinctures  of  senna  and  of  cardamoms 
may  be  added,  usually  act  as  a  very  useful  aperient. 

2.  Tincture  of  tkiuiia,  tompo.sed  of  senna,  raisins,  caraway  seeds,  and  coriander  seeds 
macerated  in  ])roof-8pirit,  and  formerly  known  as  elixir  mlvtiif,  or  ihe  cliair  of  htalth,  is 
seldom  given  alone.  Chrisllsoi!  recommends  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of 
senna  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dis.solved  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
and  as  much  infusion  of  roses.  '"A  wine  glassful  of  this  given  every  hourseldom  failsto 
act  with  energy,  and  v.  ithout  sickness  or  tormina,  and  is  an  excellent  coudnnation  for 
most  febrile  disorders."  Tiic  tincture  is,  however,  most  commonly  prescrd)cd  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  drani.s,  tis  an  adjunct  to  other  cathartic  mixtures,  to  correct  tlieir  grip- 
ing properties. 

S.  Confection  of  Senna,  commonly  known  as  lenitive  electvary,  is  a  pulpy  mixture  of 
powdered  senna  ■with  powdered  coriander  seeds,  figs,  tamarinds,  cassia  pulp,  prunes, 
extract  of  liquorice  and  sugar;  all  of  which  substances  are,  under  ceilain  specilicd  <on- 
ditions,  ccmbincd  by  the  action  of  boiling  water.  When  properly  i)rcpa red,  which  is 
often  not  the  case,  it  it  forms  a  mild  aperient,  well  suited  for  pcisous  suffering  from 
piles. 

In  the  above  preparations,  it  is  immaterial  whether  Alexandrian  or  East  Indian  senna 
is  employed. 

The  senna  leaves  of  commerce  and  of  medicine  are  the  produce  of  several  species  of 
Cas»ia  {(\.\ .).  natives  of  India,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  Cassiit  ohoiata  is  a 
I  crcnnial  herbaceous  ]  hint  1  to  2  ft.  high,  having  f-mooth  leaves,  6  or  7  pair  of  cbovate 
obtu.se  leaflets,  racenics  of  yellow  floweis,  and  curved,  compressed  pods,  with  an  inter- 
rupted ridge  along  the  middle  of  each  valve.  It  is  found  in  Egypt  and  Nu'oia,  and  is 
now  also  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  West  Indies,  etc.  C.  acviifolia  is  a  half-shrubby 
plant,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  lacemcs  of  yellow  flowers,  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  and  flat 
elliptical  pods,  somewhat  swollen  by  the  seeds.  It  grows  in  the  deserts  near  Assouan, 
and  the  leaves  are  collected  by  the  Arabs,  and  carried  by  i-icrchants  to  Cario  for  sale.— 
C  elongniih  is  an  annual  willi  erect,  smooth  stem;  narrow  leaves,  willi  4  to  8  pair  of 
lanceolate  leaflets,  which  are'ratlur  downy  beneath;  racemes  of  yellow  liowcrs;  and 
obhwg'pods,  quite  straight,  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  tapering  to  the  bai^e.  It  grows  in 
India. — C.  (t't]i iofnca  in  about  18  in.  high,  wilh  3  to  5  pidr  of  oval-lanceolate,  downy 
leaflets;  the  pods  flat  and  smooth.  It  grows  in  the  n.  of  Africa. — C.  lnuccoUita  is  an 
Arabian  species,  differing  from  the  others  in  its  erect  pods. — All  these  setm  to  furnisli 
the  officinal  .«ciuia.  Linngpus,  not  aware  of  the  diversity  of  species,  a.^signed  il  to  one 
which  he  name(l  C.  »enna,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  has  a  preferable  claim  to 
this  name.  All  tho  species  have  the  leaflets  unequal  sided,  by  which  they  are  readily 
distingui'-hed  from  other  leaflets  often  used  for  the  adulteration  of  senna,  as  those  of 
/rrr/c^  ((|.v.)  and  b'ndder  senna.  The  commercial  nanies  of  the  diffeient  kinds  of  senna 
do  not  seem  in  general  to  correspond  with  differences  of  species,  but  rather  to  refer  to 
the  countries  or  ports  from  which  they  are  brought. 

Bi.ADDKR  Sknna  {Cofiitea)  is  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  leg^tminosm,  8ul>- 
or(\p.v  pdirilionaccp,  having  jiinnated  leaves,  red  or  yellow  flowers,  and  reniarkalily  inflated 
pods,  whence  the  English  name.  One  species  (C.  •Mlnn-cficevH)  is  common  in  shrubberies 
in  Britain.  It  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  is  found  on  the  ascent  of  the  crater  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius — almost  the  only  plant  that  exists  there. 

tsENNAAR',  lately  a  negro  state,  i?.  now  an  Egyptian  pashalik  in  the  s.  of  Nubin. 
The  town  from  which  il  is  named.  Sennnar,  near  the  Bahr-el  Azrek,  and  IGO  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Khartoum,  was  once  a  most  important  city,  but  is  still  a  trading  center  of  some  conso 
quence.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

SENIfACHERIB,  an  Assyrian  king,  son  of  Sargon,  reigned  702-680  n.c.  The  interest 
attaching  to  his  name  i.s  principally  due  to  the  extraordinary  and  incomiirehensible  dis- 
aster that  befell  his  army,  either  at  Libnali  or  at  T\;lusiun\,  when  no  fewer  than  185.000 
Assyrians  arc  said  lo  have  been  slain  by  the  "augcl  of  llie  Lord"  (see  Uezekiaii).    Tho 
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Egyptian  account  of  this  mysterious  affair  (reported  by  Herodotus,  book  ii.  141),  an<l 
that  of  BeroMis  uie  Cluildaean,  quoted  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  of  Jtwg,  book  x.  cluip.  1),  as 
well  as  the  scnpiural  narrative  i2  Kings,  chap.  18)  justify  us  in  believing  that  Sennach- 
erib at  least  susUiiueil  a  sudden,  uuexpec-ted,  and  terrible  overthrow,  wliieh  forced  him 
to  retreat  in  hurried  confusion  to  his  own  country.  All  lliat  we  know  of  his  sub^e- 
quent  history  is,  that  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons  while  worsiiiping  his  favorite  god. 
Tfie  disci-epancies,  b*Kh  as  regards  dates  and  names  in  the  litV  of  Sennacherib,  between 
the  writer  of  Kings  and  profane  historians,  are  felt,  even  by  strenuous  apologists  like  the 
rev.  ■George  Iliwlinson,  to  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  irreconcihible.  Sennacherib 
.belongs  to  that  showy  class  of  eastern  monarchs  wnose  ruie  is  commonly  described  as 
"magnificent" — i.e.,  lie  built  great  palaces,  and  erected  monumenis  in  the  different 
patts'^of  liis  empire,  and  everywhere  left  an  impression  of  his  grandeur.  In  Scripture, 
in  Herodotus,  in  Josephus,  Sennacherib  is  the  "'great  king."  Ki.i  most  imperial  work 
was  the  iialace  at  Koyunjik,  which  covered  a  space  of  more  than  8  acres,  and  was  richly 
adorned  with  sculpture. 

SENS,  an  old  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  70  m.  s.e.  of  Paris,  stands 
amid  pluasiiig  scenery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Youue.  Tiie  town  proper  is  surrounded 
by  walh,  chretly  of  llonian  construction,  and  in  the  viciniiy  the  remains  of  ancient 
roads  and  of  Roman  camps  abound.  The  spacious  and  liaudsonie  G"thic  cathedral  is 
the  ijrincioal  edilice.  An  active  trade  in  wines,  grain,  hemp,  wool,  and  timber  is  car- 
ried on.     Pop.  '78,  13,251. 

SENSATION  (in  physiologj")  may  be  defined  lo  be  "  the  perceplion  by  the  mind  of  a 
changi  \vn)U.;hl  in  the  body."  According  to  this  definition,  which  is  borrowed  from 
Dr.'  I'od  i,  seus;it.ion  iji vol vcs— first,  a  bodily  change  from  some  cause,  whether  inherent 
or  external;  and' secondly,  a  mental  change,  whereby  the  perception  of  the  bodily 
change  is  arco;npli>hed.  The  true  organ  of  sensation  is  the  brain,  anil  especially  that 
portion  of  it  v/hich  (to  use  the  words  of  the  above-named  eminent  physiologist)  consti- 
tutes tha  center  of  sensation,  and  extends  into  the  spina!  cord,  forming  the  posterior 
horns  of  its  gray  matter.  See  Spinal  Marrow.  Pliysiologists  di:jtinguish  between 
eommm  and  -yjecial  sensation.  Common  sensation  exists  in  the  skin,  and  in  ail  parts  of 
the  lK)dy  to  w^hich  ordinary  sensory  nerves  are  distributed,  and  is  excited  by  ordinary 
mechuifcal  or  chemical  stimuli;  while  special  sensation  is  exemplitied  in  the  special 
Bcnses  of  vision,  hearing,  etc.  For  the  due  action  of  the  latter  there  are  organs  of  sp;-- 
ciai  .sensation,  vvhich,  by  tlie  peculiar  character  of  tlie  nerves  with  which  they  are  sup- 
plied, become  the  recipients  of  impressions  of  a  particular  kind;  thus,  the  eye  is  sensible 
to  light,  the  e  ir  to  sound,  etc. ;  and  if  the  special  nerves  going  to  these  organs  be  irri- 
tated, instead  of  p;iin  being  excited,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  sensory  nerve,  there  is 
a  feeling  clisely  allied  to  that  which  would  be  excited  by  the  application  of  the  normal 
fitimulus,  as  light,  sound,  etc.  Any  ordi/uiry  sensibility  those  organs  (the  eye,  ear,  etc.) 
poasess  is  dependent  on  ordinary  sensory  nerves,  and  is  quite  indepemlent  of  the  nerves 
of  special  sense. 

In  works  on  the  phy.siology  of  the  nervous  system,  we  often  meet  with  the  phrases 
objscUoe  scHsafion,  mibjectivs  sensation,  and  rejlex  seasation.  We  shall  conclude  this  article' 
by  a1)fief  description  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  "  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  exciting 
sens-itions,"  says  Dr.  Todd,  "  the  presence  of  an  object  is  necessary.  This  object  ere-, 
ates  an  impression  on  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  sensitive  nerves;  and  the  change  caused 
by  this  impression  being  duly  propagated  to  tlie  center  of  sensation,  is  perceived  by  the 
mind."  Tliis,  which  i<  the  ordinarj"^  form  of  sensation,  is  termed  an  ohjcctire  sensation, 
in  opposition  to  a  so-called  srtbjcctire  sensation,  in  which  a  mental  act  can  develop  a  sen- 
sation independently  of  any  present  object.  These  subjective  sensations  are  sometimes 
excited  by  the  mind  recalling,  more  or  less  exactly,  the  presence  of  an  object;  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  caused  by  physical  changes  in  the  nerves  themselves,  owing  to 
an  excess  or  deficiency  of  blood,  or  some  other  pathological  causes.  Thus  disordered 
conditions  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve  may  give  rise  to  motes  or  flashes  of  liglit; 
disturbance  of  the  auditory  nerve  occasions  singing  in  the  ears,  the  sound  of  distant 
bells,  etc. 

To  understand  the  mode  in  which  reflex  sensations  are  brought  about,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  rejkx  action,  described  in  the  article  Nerves  and  NiiavoTJS  System,  is  requi- 
site. As  examples  of  this  form  of  sensation  may  be  mentioned  the  facts,  tiiat  the 
irritation  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  will  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  thighs;  that  diseased 
liver  often  excites' pain  in  the  shoulder-joint;  and  that  ice  or  iced  drinks  suddenly  intro- 
duced into  tlie  stomach  occasion  intense  pain  in  the  forehead.  For  further  information 
on  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Todd's  article  "  Sensation,"  in  the  4th  vol, 
of  his  0;ic'ona?'lia  of  Anatomy  ami  Physiology. 

SENSATION,  a  name  of  great  import  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  well  as  familiar 
in  ordinary  sp^-ech.  In  the  mental  process  so  named,  there  is  a  concurrence  of  many 
contrasting  phenomena,  rendering  the  word  ambiguous,  and  occasioning  verbal 
disputes. 

1.  In  sensation  tlicre  is  a  combination  or  concurrence  of  physical  facts  with  a  men- 
t-al  fact,  and  the  name  is  apt  to  be  employed  in  expressing  either  .side.  Thus,  in  sight, 
the  physical  processes  are  known  to  be — the  action  of  light  upon  the  globe  and  retina  of 
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the  eye,  a  series  of  nerve  currents  in  the  brain,  and  a  certain  ont^oiuGf  infliienee  to  nuis- 
cIcM  uiid  visfx-ru;  tiiewe  are  accompanied  by  the  totally  (lillereut  phcndliienon  lermtd  the 
feeling,  or  the  mental  consciousness  of  li^irht.  It  is  to  the  last  fad,  the  mental  fad,  that 
tiie  name  sensation  is  most  correctly  applied;  but  tiiere  is  a  natural  liability  to  make  it 
include  tliose  |)hysical  adjimds  wlj.ch  are  inseparable  from  the  mental  manifesluti(jns. 

2.  In  the  still  more  comprehensivo  contrast  of  mind  and  the  external  or  extended 
world,  both  members  may  be  designated  under  sensation.  One  and  the  same  situation 
on  our  part  may  contain  a  strictly  mental  or  Hubjective  experience — pleasure  or  paiu,  for 
exampk — and  an  ubjtcticc  experience,  or  a  recoi^nillon  of  the  extended  world,  as  distinct 
from  nund.  In  looking  at  a  tine  i)rospect,  botli  facts  concur  in  tiuctnating  proportions; 
we- have  a  feeling  of  pleasure  (mind  or  subject)  and  a  knowledge  of  the  outspread  or 
extended  world  (object),  which  is  what  affects  us  in  the  same  way  at  ail  times,  and  atfects 
all  minds  alike.  As  before,  sensation  is  most  properly  u.sed  to  express  the  strictly  mental 
or  subjective  experience,  the  jileasure  or  the  pain,  while  the  "perception"  should  be 
applied  to  express  the  obje(;tive  experience.     See  Pekckptio:-.. 

3.  In  sensation,  a  past  experience  recovered  by  memory  is  inextricably  woven  with 
the  present,  impression,  a  circum.stance  which  confuses  the  boundary-line  between  sense 
and  intellect.  The  sensation  that  tin;  full  moon  gives  rise  to  is  not  solely  owing  to  the 
present  elfcct  of  the  moon's  rays  on  the  (n'gans  of  vision;  the  present  ciilect  revives  or 
restores  the  total  ingrained  impression  of  the  moon  ccmseqnent  on  ail  the  occasions  when 
we  have  observed  it.  Again,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  .sensation  without  a  more 
or  less  complex  feeling  of  difference  or  discrimination,  which  proinil}'  is  a  fundamental 
fact  of  intellect.  Oiu-  sensation  of  the  moon  supposes  a  contrast  of  the  white  light  with 
the  adjoining  blue,  of  the  round  form  with  other  forms,  of  the  broad  disk  with  a  starry 
point,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  sensation  we  have  a  concurrence  of  all  three  processes  of 
the  intellect — retentiveness,  agreement,  and  difference.  Sensation  witliout  intellect  is  a 
mere  abstraction ;  it  is  never  realized  in  fact. 

This  last  remark  has  important  bearings  upon  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  or  not  our  ideas  are  wholly  derived  from 
sense.  Now,  seeing  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sense  to  the  exclusion  of  intellect,  the 
question  ought  to  be  enlarged  and  put  in  this  form.  Are  our  ideas  wholly  derived  through 
sense  in  conjunction  with  the  intellectual  processes,  or  are  there  any  ideas  that  are  not 
or  cannot  be  so  derived?  When  it  is  alleged  by  Cudworth,  Price,  and  others,  by  waj^  of 
mainViining  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  that  likeness,  unlikeness,  equality,  proportion, 
etc.,  are  not  obtained  from  sense,  the  answer  is,  that  their  origin  may  in  all  probability 
be  accounted  for  by  sense  co-operating  with  the  well-known  powers  of  the  intellect,  and 
that,  until  the  conjunction  of  the  two  is  proved  insufficient,  the  theory  of  an  intuitive 
origin  is  not  called  for. 

■Senses.  Referring  for  an  account  of  the  several  senses  to  their  respective  designa- 
tions, we  w  ill  h'^re  endeavor  to  state  what  faculties  or  sensibilities  of  the  mind  are  prop- 
erly included  under  the  name. 

The  common  reckoning  includes  the  five  senses — taste,  smell,  touch,  hearing,  sight — 
but  this  is  not  now  considered  exhaustive  or  complete. 

For  example,  the  feelings  of  hunger,  thirst,  .suffocation,  internal  warmth  and  chill- 
ness,  etc.,  have  all  the  characters  implied  in  an  ordinary  sensation:  they  are  the  result 
of  some  external  agent  acting  on  a  distinct  bodily  organ,  and  giving  rise  to  feeling,  some- 
times pleasurable  and  sometimes  painful.  In  order  that  these  states,  related  to  the 
sensli)ility  of  the  different  viscera,  may  find  a  place  anu)ng  the  senses,  they  have  been 
grouped  under  one  general  head,  and  designated  ".sensations  of  organic  life."  They  are 
of  great  importance  as  regards  our  enjoyments  and  our  sufferings,  although  not  con- 
tributing much  to  our  knowledge  or  intelligence.  They  approach  nearest  to  taste  and 
Rmell,  tile  more  emotional  .senses,  and  are  at  the  furthest  remove  from  the  intellectual 
senses — touch,  hearing,  and  sight. 

Again,  the  feelings  connected  with  our  activity,  or  with,  the  exercise  of  the  muscular 
organs — as  the  pleasures  of  exercise  and  rest,  the  ])ains  of  fatigue,  the  sensibility  to 
weight,  resistance,  etc. — were,  until  lately,  overlooked  in  the  philosojiliy  of  the  mind. 
When  they  b(!gan  to  be  recognized  it  was  common  to  treat  them  as  a  sixlh  8en.se,  called 
the  muscular  sense  But  this  does  not  represent  their  true  position.  They  do  not  arise 
from  external  agents  operating  on  a  sensitive  part,  but  from  internal  impulses  proceed- 
ing f)u.tward  to  stimulate  the  muscular  energie>,  and  to  bring  about  movements;  they 
are  thus  the  contrast  of  the  senses  generally.  Sense  is  associated  with  the  in-fjoiiuj  nerTe- 
cnrreiits.  movement  with  the  ont-aoing.  The  contrast  is  vital  and  fundamental:  and 
accordinirly  the  feelings  of  movement  and  muscular  strain  should  be  coasidered  as  a 
genus  distinct  from  the  genus  sense,  and  not  as  a  species  of  that  genus. 

The  classification  of  the  funchunenUil  sensibilities  of  the  mind  would  then  stand  thus: 
I.  Feelings  of  muscular  energy.  II.  Sensations  of  the  senses:  1.  Organic  lifn;  2.  Taste; 
;>.  S:ncll — emotional;  4.  Touch;  5.  Hearing;  6.  Sight — intellectual. 

SENSIBILITY  is  a  term  somewhat  vaguely  used  bj'  ph\  sioloaisls.  Until  a  compara- 
tively rec'Mit  period  it  was  often  confoundeii  with  irritability,  altho:igh  Ilaller.  more  than 
a  century  a'.:o,  very  ch.-arly  laid  down  the  distinction  between  these  two  properticH  of 
tissues.     We  not  unfrequently  find  it  applied  to  nerves  to  signify  their  power  of  evolv- 
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ing  nervous  force,  but  excitability  (as  Dr.  Todd  observes)  more  exactly  implies  what  is 
meant  in  this  case.  The  term  should  be  limiled  to  signify  the  power  wliich  iiiiy  iiiirt  of 
the  body  possesses  of  causing  changes,  inherent  or  excited  in  it,  to  be  perceived  by  the 
mind ;  and  tiie  greater  this  power  is,  the  greater  is  the  sensibility  of  the  part.  The  degree 
of  sensibility  of  dillerent  parts  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  is  very  various.  TJie 
relative  sensibility  has  been  ascertained  by  Weber  by  touching  the  surface  with  the 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  tipped  with  cork,  and  tlien  (the  subject's  eyes  being  closed) 
I  y  a))proximatiug  the  points  until  they  were  brought  within  the  smallest  distance  at 
, whicli  they  could  be  felt  to  be  separate.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  results:  Point 
of  tongue,  i  a  line;  tips  of  lingers,  1  line;  red  surface  of  lips,  2  lines;  palmar  suiface  of 
2d  phtdanx,  3  lines;  palmar  surface  of  metacarpus,  8  lines;  tip  of  the  nose,  o  lines;  palni 
of  the  baud,  5  lines;  dorsum  of  the  hand,  8  lines;  vertex,  15  lines;  skin  over  the  spine 
and  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  each  80  lines;  so  that  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  at  least 
sixty  times  greater  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT,  a  name  commonly  given  to  certain  species  of  mznwsa,  (see 
MiMOK^i;),  on  account  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  irritability  (q.v.)  which  their  leaves 
exhibit  in  their  collapse  when  touched  or  shaken.  Numerous  species  of  mimosa  po.'^sess 
this  property,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  species  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  but  those  in 
which  it  is  most  conspicuous  nre  humble  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants.  They  have 
leaves  beautifully  divided,  again  and  again  pinnate,  with  a  great  number  of  small  leaflets, 
of  which  the  pairs  close  upward  when  touched.  On  repeated  or  rougher  touchiugj,  the 
leaflets  of  the  neighboring  y^iw/iff  also  close  together,  and  all  the  pinna3  sink  down;  and 
at  last  the  leaf-stalk  itself  sinks  down,  and  the  whole  leaf  hangs  as  if  withered.  If  the 
stem  is  shaken,  all  the  leaves  exhibit  the  same  phenomena.  After  a  short  time  the  leaf- 
stalk rises,  and  the  leaflets  expand  again.  On  account  of  this  curious  iind  interesting 
property,  some  of  the  sensitive  plants  are  frequently  cultivated  in  ouriiot-houscs.  They 
are  generally  treated  as  annuals,  although  capable  of  longer  life.  M.  seiuv'tiva,  one  of 
the  best-known  species,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  with  pricldy  stems  and  leaf  stalks,  and 
small  heads  of  rose-colored  flowers.  M.  pudica  has  a  herbaceous  stem,  bristly  bufnot 
prickly.  M.  casta,  M.pubibunda,  M.  jxdapitans,  and  M.  Vivd  are  also  among  the  most 
sensitive  species. 

SENSO  EIUM.  This  term  is  applied  by  physiologists  to  a  series  of  ganglionic  centers, 
each  of  which  has  the  power  of  c(;mmunicatiug  to  the  mind  the  impressions  derived 
from  the  organ  with  Mhieh  it  is  connected,  and  of  exciting  automatic  or  inv(jlunt'ary 
muscular  movements  in  respondence  to  these  sensations.  (See  Carpenter  On  the  thivc- 
tions  of  the  Nen-viis  fiystan  vi  Ihniwn  Physiology,  Glh  ed.  p.  545.)  These  ganglionic 
centers,  which  Heat  the  base  of  the  brain  in  man,  are  in  direct  connection  with  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  appear  to  differ  entirely  in  their  functions  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  (ncephalon.  Anterior,  there  are  the  olfactive  ganglia,  or  what  are  termed  the 
l)ulbs  of  the  olfactive  nerves.  The  ganglionic  nature  of  these  structures  is  more  evident 
in  many  of  the  lower  mammals,  in  whom  the  organ  of  smell"  is  highly  developed,  than 
it  is  in  man,  although  even  in  the  human  subject  these  ma'jses  contain  gray  or  vesicu- 
lar nervous  matter,  indicating  their  true  ganglionic  nature.  Behind  these,  we  have  the 
oj[)?(C  ganglia,  commonly  known  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  small  in  man,  but  com.- 
paratively  large  in  many  of  the  lower  mammals.  The  auditory  ganglia  do  not  form  dis- 
tinct projecting  masses,  but  are  j-epresentcd  by  small  masses  of  vesicular  matter,' into 
which  the  auditorj'  ner'-es  may  he  traced,  and  which  are  imbedded  in  the  meilulla  oblon- 
gata. In  fishes  there  is  a  well-developed  and  distinct  auditory  gangUoH.  The  ffustdtoi-y 
ganglion  is  the  least  distinct  of  any,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  a  mass  of 
vesicular  matter  imbedded,  like  the  preceding  ganglion,  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
into  which  the  nerves  of  taste  maybe  traced.  On  examining  a  progressive  series  of 
brains  from  man  to  the  lowest  mammals,  we  find  a  continuous  diminution  of  the  hemi- 
sphere sand  a  corresponding  develoi>inent  of  these  ganglia,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  olfac- 
tory and  optic  ganglia;  while,  if  we  continue  the  investigation  to  the  brains  of  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  we  And  the  same  law  in  force,  till  finally,  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  those 
ganglia  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  brain. 

It  was  long  attempted  to  determine  some  one  point  in  the  brain  where  the  sou!  is 
more  especially  located  or  ccniralizx'd,  and  to  this  idea!  point  the  name  of  Sensorium  was 
applied  in  the  older  psychological  speculations.  The  fancy  of  Descartes  made  it  a  small 
body  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  called  the  "pineal  gland."  The  recent  views  of  the 
nervous  sysfem  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  central  point  of  this  nature;  in  consciousness  the 
brain  generally  is  active,  although  under  different  impressions  and  ideas  the  currents 
may  be  presumed  to  follow  diffeicnt  nerve  tracks.  Consequently  no  meaning  is  now 
attached  to  a  sensorium  in  psychology,  as  distinct  from  the  certbrum  at  large. 

SENTENCE.  A  sentence  is  the  form  of  words  in  which  a  thought  or  a  proposition 
(q.v.)  is  expressed.  A  mere  phrase  or  group  of  words,  such  as  "  A  very  high  mountain." 
wliich  only  conveys  a  meaning  or  calls  up  an  idea,  but  does  not  make  an  affirmation,  is 
not  a  sentence.  Since  speech  is  the  expression  of  thought,  the  sentence  is  the  jiroper 
unit  or  integer  of  speech,  and  thus  fdtms  the  starting-point  in  the  study  of  language. 

Every  single  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  parts — the  one  naming  the  subject,  or  the 
something  that  is  spoken  about;  the  other  the  predicate,  or  the  something  that  Is  said 
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of  it — as  "  The  sun — shines; ''  "  Those  who  have  tlic  greatest  gifts,  and  are  of  tlic  greatest 
usefulness — are  tlie  most  liiinible."  Every  senten(;e  must  contain  u  linile  verb,  as  it  is 
the  fnnclion  of  the  verb  (q.v.)  to  make  aliirmations.  "The  sun  sliiues,"isan  example  of  a 
sentence  in  its  barest  foi'iu,  containing  merely  tiie  subject  "sun,"  and  the  predicate 
"shines,"  which  are  called  the  priin'ijxil  eliMuents.  The  enlargement  or  development  of 
the  sentence  takes  place  by  means  of  adjuncis,  or  nec.un^ary  elements  tacked  on  to  the 
principal  elements — as  "  Ycu/if/  birds  build  ticstsxcitlujut  experience."  iSenleuces  may  be 
dividt'd  into  simple,  comiiound,  and  comi^lex. 

1.  A  simple  sentence  has  oidy  one  subject  and  one  finite  verb.  Reduced  to  its  essen- 
tials, it  is  of  the  form,  "  The  sun  shines;"  "The  dav  is  cold."  2.  A  compound  senieuee 
consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  cond^ined — as,  "  The  sun  gives  light  l)y  day, 
unci  the  moon  by  night;"  which  contains  two  aliirmations  or  sentences,  "The  sun  gives 
light  by  day,"  and  "The  moon  gives  light  by  night."  '6.  A  complex  sentence  consists 
of  one  principal  sentence  together  with  one  or  more  dependent  sentences.  In  the  com- 
pound senlcnee  given  above,  there  are  two  distinct  statements,  and  as  both  are  jmt  on 
the  same  fooling  they  are  said  to  be  coordinate  sentences.  But  when  we  say  "The 
moon  ro-e  as  the  sun  went  down,"  tiie  going  down  of  the  sun  is  not  mentioned  on  its 
own  account ;  the  only  thing  directly  allirmed  is  that  the  moon  rose  at  a  certain  time. 
and  the  going  down  of  the  sun  is  only  introduced  as  marking  lliat  time.  Such  clauses 
are  called  Hubordindte  sentences  (see  Conjunctions).  The  subordinate  clauses  of  com- 
plex sentences  may  be  considered  as  transformations  of  the  elements  of  the  simple  sen- 
tence; and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ehunent  which  has  been  trausl'ormed,  they 
might  be  called  noun-sentences,  adjective-sentences,  or  adverbial  -sentences— e. a.,  "  The 
existence  of  Gnl  is  denied  by  none"  =  "  That  God  exiats,  is  dcided  b}'  none."  "  Benew- 
lent  men  are  happy"  =  "  j\Ien  wlio  seek  the  good  of  oihera  are  happy."  "  The  moon  rose 
at  sunset"  =  "The  moon  rosa  as  tJw.  sun  went  down."  Further,  the  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  adverbs  that  enter  into  a  subordinate  sentence,  may,  one  and  all  of  them,  lie  trans- 
fonned  in  their  turn  into  sentences,  which  will  thus  be  subordinate  in  a  still  higher 
degree — e.g.,  "Europe  rejoicetl  that  Greece  was  delivered  from  tJud  oppressive  power"  — 
"  Europe  rejoiced  that  Greece  was  delivered  from  the  power  that  had  oppressed  her."  Here 
the,,adjwtivc  oppressive  in  the  first  sentence  has  in  the  second  been  converted  into  a  sen- 
tence which  is  directly  dependent,  not  on  the  principal  sentence  (Europe  rejoiced),  but 
on  the  subordinate,  and  is  therefore  subordinate  in  the  second  degree.  Subordination 
is  seldom  carried  beyond  the  second  or  third  degree,  as  it  becomes  perplexing,  ami 
weakens  the  fm-ce  of  the  principal  assertion.  The  same  sentence  is  often  coni])ouiid.  as 
containing  two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences,  and  at  the  same  time  compk'X,  as  con- 
taining one  or  more  subordinate  sentences  in  addition;  and  to  flLscriniinate  all  these  and 
point  oyt  their  relations  is  to  give  the  syntactical  analysis  of  the  sentence. 

8ENTER,  Isaac,  1755-99;  b.  N.  H. ;  educated  at  Yale  college.  He  was  a  surgecm 
in  the  continental  army,  and  afterward  the  head  of  the  medical  profession  in  Rhode 
Island. 

SENTINEL— SENTRY  (from  the  Lat.  sentire,  to  feci  or  perceive,  through  the  Ital. 
gentii)i:li(),  a  private  soldier,  marine,  or  sailor  posted  at  a  point  of  trust,  with  the  duty  of 
watching  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  any  person  .suspected  of  hostile  intentions. 
Bentries  mount  guard  over  depots  of  arms,  the  tents  of  commanding  officers,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  night  each  sentry  is  intrusted  with  the  "word,"  or  countersign:  and  no  person, 
however  exalted  in  po.silion,  may  attempt  to  approach  or  pa.'^s  him  without  giving  that 
as  a  siunial.  In  such  case  the  sentry  is  bound  to  arrest  the  intruder,  and,  if  necessary. 
to  shoot  him.  It  has  happened  before  now  that  the  commander-in  chief  rf  an  army  has 
been  a'pri.soner  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own  sentries.  When  an  army  is  in  the  field 
the  sentries  are  its  eyes,  for  they  guard  the  approaches  in  every  direction  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  main  body  of  troops.  In  the  event  of  attack  the}"  give  the  alarm  and 
retire  slowly  on  their  supports.  There  is  usually  an  agreement,  tacit  or  expressed, 
between  commanders  that  their  outlying  sentries  sh;ill  not  fire  >ipon  one  another,  which 
would  oidy  be  productive  of  useless  i)loodshed.  Under  martial  law  death  is  the  penalty 
to  a  sentry  for  sleeping  on  guard. 

SENZA  SORDI  NO  (Ital.  without  the  mute,  or  without  the  damper),  a  mu.'^ical  term 
■whi-li,  when  applied  to  the  violin  or  violoncello,  denotes  that  the  mute  (q.v.)  is  to  be 
removed.  In  jiianoforte  music  it  means  that  the  performer  must  press  down  the  pedal 
■which  takes  off  the  dampers. 

SEPAL.     See  Calyx. 

SEPARATE  ESTATE  is  the  legal  term  denoting  the  property  of  a  married  woman, 
which  ^he  holds  indei)endentlv  of  her  husband's  interference  and  control.  Where  a 
maiTJiige  is  about  to  be  entered  into,  and  the  lady  has  projierty,  it  is  usual,  before  tiie 
marriage,  for  her  to  assign  and  convey  to  trustees  all  or  pari  of  her  property,  so  that  it 
may  mitinue  to  be  vested  in  them  for  her  exclusive  benefit,  and  so  that  she  may  be  able 
to  dial  with  it  in  much  the  same  imnr.iei'  as  if  she  were  not  mar'ied.  The  deed  in  that 
cOrSc  (;ntirely  regulates  the  extent  (>f  her  rights.  Where  the  deed  has  been  properly  exe- 
cuted she  can  draw  the  interest,  and  do  what  .she  jileases  Avilh  it.  A  third  parly  who 
bequeaths  property  to  a  married  v.'omau  may  also  so  give  it  as  to  make  it  separate  estate. 
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If  there  is  no  clause  in  the  deed  or  ■will  prohibiting  alienation  or  anticipation,  she  will 
be  able  to  dispose  of  her  life-interest.  She  can,  in  general,  alienate  lier  separate  estate 
without  her  husband's  coLsent;  and  she  is  not  bound  out  of  it  to  mainiain  the  husband, 
even  thoui^h  lie  may  be  destitute;  nor  is  she  bound  to  maintain  lier  cliildren,  unless  the 
latter  would  otherwise  be  chargeable  to  the  parish.  When  a  wife  incurs  debts  and  lia- 
bilities, her  separate  estate  will  become  chargeable  with  these  unless  siie  was  at  the  time 
acting  only  as  the  agent  of  the  hu.sband,  such  as  ordering  necessaries  for  the  house.  In 
Scotland  a  wife  is  bound  out  of  her  separate  estate  to  maintain  a  destitute  husband,  and 
the  husband's  consent  is  necessary  to  lier  alienation  of  the  separate  estate. 

SEPARATE  LUTHERANS  are  those  followers  of  Luther  who  in  Prussia  refuse  to 
unite  with  the  state  church.  In  1817  Frederick  William  III.  formed  a  plan  for  uniting 
the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  churches;  but  many  zealous  Lutherans  were  opposed 
to  it,  aud  found  a  leader  in  Johann  Gottfried  Scheibel,  professor  of  tlieology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Bresiau.  lu  1830  two  cabinet  orders,  designed  to  further  the  scheme,  caused 
an  open  breach.  Several  distinguished  men,  many  ministers,  and  nearly  300  families, 
joined  Scheibel.  He  was  soon  driven  into  exile,  and  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1842.  His 
followers  adhered  to  their  principles.  The  government  emploj'ed  against  them  both 
policemen  and  soldiers.  Ministers  were  imprisoned,  laymen  fined,  anil  religious  meet- 
ings dispersed.  Many  families  emigrated  to  America,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rest 
increased.  In  1840  Frederick  William  IV.  released  Ihe  ministers  from  prison,  allowed 
the  congregations  to  organize  themselves,  and  in  1845  recognized  their  right  to  unite 
under  their  own  officers  free  from  the  control  of  the  state  church..  The  othcial  acts  of 
their  ministers  were  to  be  acknowledged  in  law,  aud  their  church  registers  to  l)e  received 
in  evidence.  Under  these  provisions  a  high  consistory  was  cimstituted  as  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority  for  separate  Lutherans  in  Pru.ssia.  It  consists  of  4  members,  and 
has  charge  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church,  of  receiving  new  congregations,  of 
parocldal  relations,  the  appointments  of  clergymen,  the  ritual,  censures,  comphdnts,  and 
the  calling  of  synods.  The  processes  of  discipline  are  admonition,  requisition  of  apolo- 
gies, and  excommunication.  The  church  service  is  conducted  according  to  the  received 
forms;  preaching  on  free  texts  requires  permission  from  the  high  consistory,  and  the 
Lord's  supper  is  an  essential  part  of  the  chief  service.  Lutherans  are  not  compelled  to 
send  (heir  children  to  the  united  schools.  In  1847  the  high  consistory  had  under  its 
charge  21  congregations  with  19,000  members.  A  ver}'  large  number  of  Lutherans, 
influenced  by  the  king's  concessions,  remained  in  the  state  church.  The  great  political 
movement  of  1848  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  separate  Lutherans;  but  as  it  also 
encouraged  their  brethren  in  the  state  church  to  strive  within  it,  rather  than  out  of  it, 
for  greater  independence,  the  alienation  between  the  two  parties  was  increased.  In  later 
years  the  separate  Lutherans  have  been  divided  among  themselves.  In  1861  two  parties 
were  formed,  the  one  conservative  and  the  other  ]'adical,  between  which  friendly  inter- 
course ceased. 

SEPASATION  of  married  persons  is  either  judicial  or  voluntary.  If  the  parties  enter 
into  ;i  deed,  or  other  arrangement,  to  live  separate,  this  is  called  a  voluntary  separation, 
and,  in  general,  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  are  not  altered,  except  that  if  the  wife  is 
provided  with  maintenance,  she  has  no  longer  an  implied  authority  to  bind  the  hus- 
band. And  though  voluntary  separation  is  not  encouraged  by  courts  of  law,  yet  effect 
will  be  given  frequently  to  deliberate  contracts  of  this  kind  entered  into  between  the 
parties.     See  Jcdicial  Separ.\tion. 

SEP  ARATISTS.     See  Qu.\kers,  Oath. 

SE  PIA  AND  SEPI  ADJE.     See  Cuttle-fish. 

SEPIA,  a  pigment  u.sed  as  a  water-color.  It  is  prepared  from  the  secretion  of  a 
peculiar  organ  called  the  ink-bag,  found  in  the  dibranchiate  cephalopoda,  or  cuttle- 
iisiies.  This  secretion  is  black  at  first,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  extremely  diffusible 
througli  it;  it  is  therefore  agitated  in  water  to  wash  it,  and  then  allowed  slowly  to  sub- 
side, afler  which  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  sediment,  when  dry  enough,  is  foi-med 
into  cakes  or  sticks.  In  this  state  it  is  called  "  India  ink."  If,  however,  it  is  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  becomes  brown,  and  is  then  boiled  and  filtered,  after 
which  ttie  alkali  is  neutralized  with  an  acid,  and  the  brown  pigment  is  precipitated  and 
dried:  this  constitutes  the  proper  sepia.  It  is  usually  prepared  in  Italy,  great  numbers 
of  the  species  which  yields  it  most  abundantly,  septa  oJficuialis,heing  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  black  kind,  called  India  ink,  is  prepared  in  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
and  forms  the  common  writing-ink  of  those  countries 

SE  POY,  corrupted  from  the  Indian  word  sipahi,  a  soldier.  This  word  sipahi,  in  its 
more  familiar  form  of  spahee,  is  known  in  mo.st  eastern  armies;  and  is  itself  derived 
from  Kip,  a  bow  and  arrow,  the  ordinary  armament  of  an  Indian  soldier  in  ancient  times. 
The  word  sepoy  now  denotes  a  native  Hindu  soldier  in  the  British  army  in  India.  See 
East  India  Akmy.     The  present  sepoy  force  numbers  about  140,000. 

SEPS.     See  Skixk. 

SEPTA'EIA  are  ovate  flattened  nodules  of  argillaceou.s  limestone,  internally  divided 
into  numerous  angular  fragments  by  reticulating  fissures  radiating  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference,  which  are  filled  with  some  mineral  substance,  as  carbonate  of  lime 
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or  sulpliato  of  barytes,  that  has  been  infiltrated  subsequent  to  their  formation.  The  fis- 
sures have  been  produeed  by  the  crael<ing  of  the  uoduh'  when  (h'ving.  They  are  hirgest 
and  most  munerous  in  liie  eenter.  and  gradually  deerease  outwarti,  showing  that  the 
external  crust  had  first  be(;onie  indurated,  and  so,  jireventing  any  alteration  in  the  size 
of  ihe  whole  mass,  produced  wider  rents  as  the  interior  contracted.  The  radiating  fig- 
ure, and  the  striking  contiast  between  tlie  darlc  body  of  argillaceous  limestone  and  the 
more  or  less  transparent  sparry  veins,  when  the  nodule  is  cut  and  polished,  has  caused 
them  to  be  manufactured  into  small  tables  and  similar  objects.  They  are,  however, 
most  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  As  they  arc  cornitosed  of 
cic(y,  lime,  and  iron,  they  form  a  cement  w  hich  hardens  underwater,  and  which  is  known 
CDinmerc  ially  as  Roman  cement,  because  of  its  i)ropeities  being  the  same  as  a  famous 
liydraulic  cement  nnide  of  ferruginous  volcanic  iish  brouglit  from  Rome.  Septaria  occur 
in  layers  in  clay  deposits,  and  are  (juarried  for  economical  purposes  in  the  clays  of  the 
London  basin.  Large  numbers  are  also  dredged  up  off  Harwich,  which  have  been 
■\va>hed  out  of  the  ,shore-clilfs  by  the  waves.  The  nodules  generallj'  coutstin  a  scale, 
shell,  plant,  fruit,  coprolite,  or  some  other  organic  substance,  forming  the  nucleus  that 
has  apparentl}'  excited  the  metamorphic  action  which  withdrew  from  the  surrounding 
chiy  the  calcareous  and  ferruginous  materials  scattered  through  it,  and  aggregated  them 
around  itself. 

SEPTEMBER  (Lat.  septem,  seven)  was  the  7th  month  of  the  Roman  calendar,  but  is 
the  'Jth  acr(n\ling  to  our  reckoning,  though  we  preserve  the  original  name.  Various 
Roman  emperors,  following  the  example  of  Augustus,  who  changed  "  Sextilis."  the  6tli 
month  of  the  Roman  calendar,  into  "  Augustus"  (August),  attempted  to  substitute  other 
names  for  this  month,  but  the  ancient  appellation  continued  to  hold  its  ground.  The 
Saxons  called  it  gerxt-monath.  or  barley-month,  because  barley,  their  chief  cereal  crop, 
was  generally  harvested  tluriug  this  month.     It  has  always  contained  BO  days. 

SEPTEMBRISTS— SEPTEMBEI  SEES  (Fr.  Septembrimm).  the  name  given  to  the 
frantic  executioners  in  what  are  known  as  the  "September  massacres"  in  Paris.  The 
particular  causes  of  this  ferocious  outburst  were  twofold — mad  fear  of  domestic  tniitors 
and  of  foreign  despots.  The  news  came  pouring  into  Paris,  ever  more  and  more  mad- 
dening, of  Prussian  and  Austrian  hordes  marching  victorious  over  the  frontiers;  insolent 
roj'alists  obtruding  themselves  in  the  van  of  the  invading  armies,  and  breathing  ti)reat- 
enings  and  slaughter;  while  numerous  arktoci-ates  (i.e.,  favorers  of  the  king  and  court) 
wereT believed  to  be  making  preparations  to  receive  them  in  Paris.  At  the  very  same 
moment  broke  out  the  loyalist  insurrection  in  La  Vendee,  rendering  France  still  further 
delirious,  whereupon  Danton,  "minister  of  justice,"  got  a  decree  passed,  Aug.  28,  1793, 
ordering  domiciliary  visits  for  the  arrest  of  all  suspCcted  persons,  and  for  the  seizure  of 
arms  of  which  patriotic  France  stood  much  in  need.  Upward  of  2,000  stand  of  arms 
were  got  in  this  way,  and  400  head  of  new  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  2  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Verdun  by  the  Prussians  arrived.  The  mingled  rage  and  panic 
of  the  people  cannot  be  described.  All  the  bells  in  Paris  were  set  a-clangiug;  men  and 
women  hurried  in  myriads  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  get  themselves  enrolled  as  volun- 
teers. Danton  entered  the  legislature — "the  black  lirows  clouded,  the  colossus-figure 
tramping  heavy,  grim  energy  looking  from  all  features  of  the  rugged  man" — and  made 
that  famous  speecli,  ending:  "Pan?'  les  raincre,  pour  Us  atterrer.  que  faat-il?  De 
Vaudace,  encore  de  I'avdace,  et  tovjours  de  I'audace."  The  effect  was  electrical.  He 
obtained  from  the  assembly  a  decree  condemning  to  death  all  "who  refused  to  march 
to  the  frontiers  or  to  take  up  arms."  But  patriotism  against  foreigners  was  not  enough. 
Were  not  the  traitors  at  ITome  deserving  of  death  ?  Marat  thought  so:  multitudes  of 
ardent  frantic  men  and  women  shared  his  conviction;  but  it  is  not  proved  that  either 
Marat  or  Danton  formally  ordered  the  massacres,  or,  indeed,  that  anybody  ordered 
them.  They  were  rather  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  patriotic  insanity,  beholding  aris- 
tocratic treachery  and  plots  everywhere.  Priests,  Swiss  soldiers,  aged  and  infirm 
pnui)ers,  women'both  reputable  a'lKl  disreputable,  and  criminals,  v.ere  mercilessly  cut 
down  or  .shot.  From  Sunday  afternoon  till  Thursday  evening  the  wild  butchery  went 
on  at  the  P.icetre,  the  Abbaye,  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  the  Conciergerie  du 
'Palais,  the  Grand  Chatelet,  St.  Firmin,  La  Force,  and  the  Salpetriere.  One  gathers  a 
glimpse  of  the  savage  sincerity  of  the  Septembriseurs  when  one  reads  that  the  gold 
rings,  watches,  money,  etc.,  found  on  the  persons  of  the  massacred  were  all  religiously 
bnmght  to  the  town-li;dl;  not  a  single  thing  was  stolen  or  furtively  ajipropriated  until 
after  the  essential  work  was  done.  Then  the  roughs  or  blackguards  ("  sons  of  dark- 
ness," asC^arlyle  calls  them)  sallied  out  into  the  streets  like  Mohawks  or  Alsatians,  and 
commenced  to  plunder,  but  were  speedily  suppressed  and  forced  back  into  their  dens. 

Great  mh>apprehension  prevails  as  to  the  numbers  who  perished  in  these  fearful  scenes. 
Royalist  panijihleteers  and  others,  trusting  maijdy  to  fantasy  (according  to  Carlyle,  Fr. 
lier.,  vol.  ii.  p.  158)  reckon  the  victims  at  8,000.  0.000,  and  even  12,000;  but  the  accurate 
advocate  Maton  (who  was  in  the  thick  of  the  horrors,  and  narrowly  e-caped  the  guillo- 
tine) reduces  the  number,  bj'  "arithmetical  ciphers  and  lists,"  to  1089,  which,  he  it 
observed,  included  numbers  of  forgers  of  assignats,  and  other  criminals.  It  Avas  a  sad 
and  horrible  affair,  as  all  massacres  are;  but  it  is  above  all  things  desirable  to  know 
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exactly  the  dimensions  of,  and  the  motives  that  stirred  tlie  actors  in,  so  execrable  a 
tragedy. 

SEPTIMOLE,  in  music.    Wlien  a  note  is  divided  into  7  instead  of  4  parts— for  example, 
a  minim  into  7  quavers,  or  a  crotchet  into  G  semiquavers— the  group  is  called  a  seplimole, 

_7 

r^nrJ^'z-]    and  the  figure  7  is  generally  placed  over  it.     A  septimole 


may  also  occur  in  a  |  measure,  in  which  case  the  7  notes  are  collectively  of  the  value, 
not  of  4,  but  of  G. 

SEPTUAGES'IMA  SUNDAY  (Lat.  Sepiuagesima,  "  the  seventieth"),  the  third  Sunday 
before  Loit  (q.v.),  so  called,  like  "  Sexagesima"  and  "  Quinquagesima,"  from  its  dis- 
tance (reckoned  in  round  numbers)  before  Easter. 

SEP  TTJAGINT  (Gr.  Iloi  ton  0,  or  hoi  0;  Lat.  SeptuaginUt ;  Seventy,  LXX.,  Alexan- 
drine version,  etc.),  the  most  ancient  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  one  commonly  in  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
Its  origin  is  shrouded  in  deep  obscurity.  Tiie  principal  myth  about  it— repeated  by 
Philo,  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  the  church  fathers  (Justin,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Epiphauius,  and  the  rest),  with  individual  variations— is  contained  in  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  written  by  a  Greek,  Aristeas,  to  his  brother,  Philokrates,  during  the  reign  of  Ptol 
emy  Philadelphus  (284-247  B.C.).  This  king,  it  is  stated,  anxious  to  embody  in  a  collec- 
tion the  laws  of  all  nations  on  winch  he  was  engaged,  also  those  of  the  Jews,  invited,  by 
the  advice  of  his  librarian,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  i3  men  of  learning  and  eminence  from 
Palestine,  who  performed  the  task  of  translation  (on  the  isle  of  Pliaro^)  in  72  days.  The 
facts  upon  which  this  legend— utterly  rejected  now  as  a  piece  of  history— rests,  cannot 
well  be  ascertained  now.  So  much,  however,  seems  clear  from  another  anterior  testimony 
(Aristobulus),  that  Ptolemy,  aided  by  Demetrius,  did  cause  a  Greek  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  be  executed,  probably  during  the  time  of  his  being  coregeut  of  Ptolemy  Lagi. 
That  the  translator  or  translators,  however,  were  not  Palestinian  but  Egyptian  Jews, 
appears  equally  clear  both  from  the  state  of  the  text  from  whicli  the  translation  must 
have  been  made,  and  from  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  manners  and  cus- 
toms whicli  it  evinces.  This  text  differs,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch,  considerably  from 
our  received  text,  but  agrees  in  many  instances  with  the  Samaritan  (q.v.).  The  qnestioti 
of  the  number  of  translators  has  been  much  and  warmly  discussed,  but  witii  iitllj  positive 
result.  So  much  only  seems  certain,  that  different  hands  werj  employed  in  the  render- 
ing of  the  different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  upon  which  iniinite  care  wis  b.'stowed,  a3 
well  as  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to  iiave  been 
done  at  the  same  time.  In  some  instances,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  tran^latioa  had 
been  made  before  the  non-pentateuchial  books  were  united  with  the  others  into  one 
canon.  This  seems  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  which,  iu 
the  translation,  appears  in  a  more  primitive  form  than  in  tli?  statr;  in  which  we  possess 
it  now.  In  a  less  degree  does  this  discrepancy  appear  in  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Daniel,  and 
Esther;  of  these,  however,  our  canon  probably  contains  the  ori^rinal  form,  while  the 
LXX.  shows  later  variants.  It  is,  however,  in  neither  of  these  books  to  be  decide  1  now 
whether  the  discrepancies  observalJe  are  due  to  an  already  altered  text  upon  which  the 
translators  worked,  or  whether  they  were  their  own  emendations;  or  even  whetlicr  many 
of  tliem  are  not  due  to  a  much  later  period.  The  translation  of  the  liook  of  Daniel  is 
the  most  flagrant  instance  of  subsequently  introduced  "corrections"  and  additions. 
Apart  from  the  apocryphal  pieces  attached  to  it,  its  obscure  passages  were  "  emMidaled  " 
to  such  an  extent  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  early 
chuj'ch  utterly  rejected,  and  replaced  by  the  version  of  Ther,dotion.  The  translator  of 
Job,  though  less  arbitrary,  has  yet  alteriHl,  added  to,  and  abbreviated  considerably,  his 
text.  Esther  has  many  apocryphal  additions,  which  owe  their  origin  probably  to  the 
Alexandrine  period,  and  never  existed  in  Hebrew.  Of  exaggerated  liieraluess  is  the 
version  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Psalms.  Among  the  most  successful  l)ooks  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  Psalms  and  Ezckiel.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  to  l)e  noticed  through- 
out, a  lack  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  original,  a  striving  after  minute  fidelity  in  one 
part,  and  an  unbridled  arbitrariness  in  another;  further,  a  desire  to  tone  down  or  to 
utterly  eliminate  anthropomorphisms  or  anything  that  appeared  objectionable  to  the 
refined  taste  of  the  time. 

The  Septuagint  was  held  in  the  very  highest  repute  among  the  Alexandrine  Jews, 
while  the  Palestinians  looked  upon  it  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  even  instituted  the 
day  of  its  completion  as  a  day  of  mourning.  Gradually,  however,  it  ;dso  found  its  way 
into  Palestine,  and  at  the  time  of  the  comj/osition  of  the  New  Testament  it  seems  almost 
to  have  superseded  tlie  original,  considca'ing  that  its  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
are  almost  invariably  given  from  the  LXX.  It  was  read  and  interpreted  in  the  .syna- 
gogues for  some  centuries  sifter  Chiist,  until  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  original, 
fostered  by  the  many  academies  and  schools  and  the  frequent  disjiutations  with  the 
early  Cliristians,  brought  other  and  more  faithful  and  literal  translations,  such  as  that 
of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  etc.,  into  use,  and  gradually  the  LXX.  was  altogether  discarded 
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in  the  sj-nagogue.  The  church,  however,  for  .1  long  lime,  and  (he  Greek  church  up  to 
this  (luy,  coiisulored  it  us  of  cciual  authority  and  inspiration  \vilh  the  Hebrew  t(^\t  itself; 
ami  many  translations  were  made  Ironi  it  into  the  vernaculars  of  ililferent  Christian 
commiuiiiies  (tlie  Itala,  the  Syriac,  the  Etiiioiiian,  Egyptian,  Armenian,  Georgian, 
Slavonian,  etc.).  Tlie  large  diilusion  of  the  JiXX.  unioug  the  Hellenists  and  the 
churches,  and  tlie  want  of  anything  like  a  critically  fixed  text,  together  witli  tlie  piou.s 
desire  bodily  to  insert  the  peculiar  explanation  given  to  ol)scure  passages  by  single 
authorities,  ihe  igiioran(;o  of  the  copyists,  and  a  nuinix'r  of  otlier  causes,  ei)iilril)uled  ncjt 
a  little  to  render  tlie  MSS.  corrui)t,  in  some  instances  past  mending.  ISor  were  the 
endeavors  of  Origcn  (q.v.)  in  his  Jlexupld,  or  of  Lucianu.s  and  Hcsyehius  lor  a  restora- 
tion of  the  proper  text  of  any  avail.  The  jjrincipal  j\ISS.  that  have,  as  far  as  we  know, 
survived  are  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  tlie  British  museiuu,  the  Codex  Vaticauus  ia 
Home,  and  the  Siuaitic  Codex  (imperlcci)  in  St.  Petersburg,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
time  l)etwcen  the  4th  and  Otli  centuries  a  d.  Tlie  priiu'ipal  editions  are  the  Compluten- 
siaii  (1514-17),  reprinted  in  the  Aiitwer])  and  Paris  J'olygot;  the  Aldine  of  Venice (lolb); 
the  Sixtiiie  of  Rome  (1087),  partly  reprinted  in  Walton's  J'olvgot  (l(io7),  b}'  Lamb  Jiros. 
(Fraueker,  170!));  llemeccius  (Leip.  IToO);  Parsons  i.^lIolmeV'(Uxlord,  1798-1827);  Ti«- 
chendorf  (1850,  etc.).  Following  more  closely  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  is  the  edition 
of  Grabe  (Oxford,  1707-20,  completed  by  F.  Lee),  reprinted  Ijy  liieitinger  (Zurich, 
1730-82)  and  others.  The  Alexandrine  Codex  has  been  reproduced  in  fae-simile  by  11. 
H.  Baber;  the  Sinaitii;  in  the  same  manner  by  Tisehendorf.  Some  other  MS.  recen- 
sions are  mentioned  by  the  early  fathers,  such  as  the  "  Hebrew,"  the  "Syrian,"  the 
"Samaritan,"  the  "  llelleuian,"  etc.  The  literature  of  the  LXX.  is  very  large,  and 
special  giammars  and  dictionaries  have  been  compiled  for  its  peculiarly  corrupt  idiom. 

SEPULCHEAL  MOUND.  The  practice  of  rearing  mounds  of  eartli  and  stone  over  tho 
resting  place  of  the  dead  may  lie  traced  to  remote  aiiti((uily.  It  had  doubtless  its  origin 
in  the  heap  of  earth  displaced  by  interment  which,  in  the  case  of  the  illu.slriou8  warrior 
or  chief,  it  tiecame  tlie  practice  to  raise  into  the  size  and  form  of  the  burrow  or  tumulus 
which  is  found  all  over  norihern  Europe,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Upsala  in 
Sweden  and  the  steppes  of  Ukraine.  Sepulchral  mounds  of  some  sort  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  iieen  erected  among  all  the  nations  of  Asia  as  well  as  of  Europe,  and  they  are 
found  in  numbers  in  Central  America.  Some  of  the  larger  tumuli  or  moathills  are  but 
partially  urtilicial,  natural  mounds  having  been  added  to  or  shai)ed  into  the  form  which 
it  was  wished  that  tiiey  sIkjuM  take.  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  form  of 
the  tumuli,  the  dilfereut  forms  correspoiitling  to  different  periods  considerably  remote 
from  each  other.  The  oldest  arc  longsliaped,  und  in  the  form  of  gigantic  gruves,  often 
depressed  in  the  center  und  elevated  toward  one  end.  Inside  the  tuniialus  the  body  was 
laid  at  full  length,  often  along  with  spear  and  arrow  lieuds  of  flint  and  bone.  The  bell 
and  bowl-shaped  tumuli  seem  to  liave  succeeded  this  early  form.  Within  them  is  often 
found  a  sliort  (list  and  primitive  cinerary  urn,  showing  that  the  body  had  been  burned; 
but  there  appears  also  to  be  evidence  that  the  processes  of  inhumation  and  cremation 
had  been  in  use  contemporaneously,  or  sometimes  the  body  was  placed  within  the  cist 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Skeletons  of  dogs  and  horses  are  occasionally  found  beside  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased.  The  sepulchral  mounds  which  seem  to  be  of  latest  date  are  broad 
and  low,  surrounded  sometimes  by  an  earthen  vallum,  and  sometimes,  particularly  in 
Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  by  a  circle  of  standing  stones.  In  both  the  inclosed  and 
encircle^]  tumuli,  weapons  have  been  found  belonging  to  the  period  when  themetallurgic 
arts  were  ])raeticed,  and  in  .some  instances  Roman  as  well  as  native  relics.  A  remarka- 
ble form  of  luinulus  frequent  in  Sweden,  and  occasionally  seen  in  Scotland,  consists  of 
an  oblomr  mound  larger  tiian  the  primitive  barrow,  and  terminated  at  both  ends  in  a 
point,  whence  it  has  been  called  the  s/cibfi  adunrjer,  or  ship-barrow.  Scandinavian  anti- 
qiiaiies  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bodies  of  the  warriors  of  the  deep  were 
sometimes  burned  in  their  ships,  whose  form  was  repeated  in  the  earthwork  reared  above 
their  aslies. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  sepulchral  mounds  in  Scotland  are  the  ca/'nis  (q.v.)  or 
tumuli  fif  stone,  which  abound  in  every  district  of  the  country,  and  were  often  of  much 
larger  dimensions  than  the  earthen  tumuli.  Another  species  of  monument  is  the 
cromhr.Jt  ((j.v.). 

SEPTILVELA,  Ju.\N  Ginf.s  de,  a  Spanish  historian,  surnamcd  the  Livy  of  Spain,  was  b. 
at  Po/.o  l)laiico.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cordova,  about  1490;  studied  first  at  Cordova 
and  .Mela,  and  went  to  Bologna  in  Ifil.*!,  where  he  obtained  the  acquaintance  and 
esteem  of  llie  most  celebrated  savans  of  Italy  and  Spain.  There  he  wrote  the  life  of 
cardinrd  .\lbornoz.  which  was  published  in  1521.  He  assisted  cardinal  Cajetan  at  Naples 
in  revising  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1536  returned  to  Spain  as  chap- 
lain and  historiographer  to  Charles  V.,  and  preceptor  to  his  son,  afterwards  Philip  II. 
Died  in  1573  or  1574.  Erasmus  speaks  of  Sepulveda  in  the  Cian'oniarnis  in  terms  of 
high  eironiinm,  and  there  is  indeed  little  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  ami  best  writers  of  his  time.  His  works  comprise  Latin  translations  of  part  of 
Aristotle  (1531).  and  of  the  commentary  (>f  Alexander  Aplirodisiensis  (1527);  miscella- 
neous (iis;rTtiii'>ns.  among  which  were  treatises  on  fate  and  free-will,  in  opposition  to 
Luther  (152G),  in  favor  of  a  war  with  the  Turks  (152iJ),  in  defense  of  Alberto  Pio  Cardi- 
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nal  Carpi  (1531),  on  marriage  (1531),  and  in  support  of  the  congruency  of  the  mililary 
profes.-Niou  with  Christianity  (1541),  on  monurt-hy  antl  the  duty  of  kings  (1571).  His 
liistories  of  thu  reign  of  Ciiarles  V.,  of  that  of  Philip  II.,  and  of  tlic  conquests  of  the 
Spaniards  in  jMexico,  all  of  them  written  in  Latin,  are  still  iuedited.  lli.-i  other  works 
%vere  collected  and  published  by  the  royal  academy  of  historj^  at  Madrid  in  1780  (4  vols, 
fol.),  accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  Sepulveda,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and 
writings. 

r  SEQUATCHIE,  a  co.  in  e.  Tennessee,  drained  by  the  Sequatchie  river,  a  branch  of 
1  the  Tennessee,  flowing  through  it  centrally;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2,565 — 2,557  of  Amer- 
ican birtli,  56  colored.  Its  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  n.  and  s.  where  part  of  the 
elevated  country  belongs  to  the  Cumberland,  and  part  to  VValden's  ridge.  The  hills  are 
largely  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  hickory.  On  the  river  bottoms  are  groves  of 
beech,  maple,  and  cottonvvood.  Its  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  producing  grain  and 
tobacco  in  the  arable  portions,  and  is  well  adapted  to  stock  raising.  Woorisexported. 
Its  mineral  products  comprise  limestone,  iron,  and  coal.     Co.  seat,  Dunlap. 

SEQUESTKATION,  the  Scotch  legal  term  for  bankruptcy  (q.v.).— In  English  law 
sequestration  is  the  appropriate  term  denoting  the  ]irocef-s  by  which  the  creditor  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  cliurch  of  England  in  possession  of  a  living  sues  out  execution  on  his 
judgment,  and  obtains  payment  of  the  debt.  In  ordinary  cases  of  lay  debtors,  the  sher- 
iff takes  possession  of  the  real  estate  of  judgment  debtors;  but  when  the  del)tor  is  a 
clergyman,  the  bishop  puts  in  force  the  law,  and  appoints  sequestrators  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  benefice,  and  draw  the  emoluments,  and  pay  them  over  to  the  creditor,  first 
making  due  provision  for  the  proper  celebration  of  divine  \\  orship. 

SE'QUIII'  (Ital.  zccchino,  from  zccra,  the  name  of  the  Venetian  mint),  a  gold  coin, first 
struck  at  Venice  about  the  end  of  the  13th  c,  was  about  the  size  of  a  ducat  (q  v.),  and 
equivalent  to  about  9s.  4d.  sterling.  Coins  of  the  same  name,  but  varying  in  value, 
were  issued  by  other  states. 

SEQUOIA,  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees  of  the  cypress  family,  comprising  two  spe- 
cies, the  sequoia  seinpertirenn,  or  redwood,  of  tlie  Coast  ranges  of  California,  ;,nd  the  8. 
gigantea,  the  big  tree,  or  big  redwood,  growing  upon  the  western  side  of  the  'ierra 
Nevada.     See  Redwood  and  Califoenia. 

SEQUOYAH,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kansas,  intersected  by  the  Atchison,  Topcka  and  Santa 
Fe  railroad;  664  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  568 — 521  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained  liy  the 
Arkansas  river,  flowing  thiongh  it  centrally,  its  course  being  followed  by  the  railroad. 
Its  surface  is  a  fertile  rolling  prairie. 

SEEAGIIO  (properly,  Serai)  is  the  palace  of  the  sultan  at  Constantinople.  It  stands 
in  a  beautiful  situation  on  a  head  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  known  as  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls  7i  m.  in  circuit.  Within  the  walls  are  a  varict}^  of 
mosques,  gardens,  and  large  edifices,  capable  of  containing  20,000  persons,  though  the 
whole  number  of  the  inlialjitants  scarcely  ever  reaches  the  half  of  this.  The  principal 
entrance  {Babl  humayuu,  or  Sublime  gate)  is  a  kind  of  pavilion,  which  is  constantly 
guarded  by  cairidjis,  or  officers  of  the  seraglio;  and  the  chief  of  the  large  edifices  within 
is  the  liarein  (Arab,  sacred  spot),  m  liich  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
seraglio,  and  consists  of  a  group  of  houses  and  gardens,  one  of  each  being  possessed  by 
each  of  the  sultan's  wives,  and  of  the  habitations  of  the  concubines  and  slaves.  The 
harem  is  ruled  by  the  kiajn-lchatvi),  or  inspector  of  tlie  women,  w  ho  is  under  the  sultan's 
authority  alone,  and  is  supplied  with  what  they  require  by  the  kialar-agn,  or  chief  of  the 
black  eunuchs  who  form  (he  [irincipal  or  inner  guard  of  the  harem.  The  second  and 
outer  guard  is  given  to  the  white  eunuchs,  under  their  chief  the  iMpu-agnssy,  or  knpu- 
oghlan.  Other  classes  of  household  officers  are  the  w?/to' (Turkish,  bifetdn  o\  dilssis), 
who,  till  recently,  were  the  executors  of  the  sultan's  orders,  especially  those  in  which 
the  utmost  secresy  was  required;  the  bostnnjis,  or  gardeners;  the  ballajis,  or  cleavers  of 
wood;  and  the  i'tsh-oghl/iiix,  or  attendants  of  the  sultan.  The  sultan's  mother  always 
resides  within  the  seraglio,  but  his  sisters  do  not.  Access  may  easily  be  had  to  tlie 
seraglio,  with  the  exception  of  the  harem,  which  is  scrupulously  guarded  from  even  the 
eyes  of  strangers.  The  Englisli  have  improperly  confounded  the  two  terms  "seraglio" 
and  "harem." 

i  SEEAING,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  and  between  three  and  four  m. 
si.w.  from  Liesjo,  on  the  right  baid^  of  the  Meuse.  Itis  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Namur  and  Liege,  and  is  connected  by  a  handsome  suspension-bridge  with  the  village 
of  Jemeppe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  Seraing  is  a  place  of  great  activity,  and 
contains  a  manufactory  of  steam-machinery,  locomotives,  etc.,  which  is  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world.  This  manufactory  was  established  by  an  Englishman,  John 
Cockerill,  in  1816;  the  king  of  Holland,  to  whose  dominion  "Belgium  then  belonged, 
joining  hiin  in  the  enterprise.  After  the  rev(^!u!ion  of  1S30,  Cockerill  bought  up  the 
shares  belonging  to  the  king  of  Holland,  and  the  works  became  entirely  his  own.  Ou 
his  death  in  1840,  a  company  w'as  foi'med.  called  Ld  John  Corkfrill  iSon'S'fe.  to  which  they 
now  belong.  They  occupy  the  former  palace  of  the  prince-bishops  of  Liege,  Avhich  still 
forms  their  front,  the  extensive  gardens  behind  it  havini!-  been  covered  with  buildings, 
where  all  the  processes  of  machine-making  are  carried  oa.     Forty  or  fifty  tall  chimneys 
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ar,^  cliiylercd  on  this  spot.     The  town  depends  on  these  works  for  its  prosperity.     Pop. 
'70,  :J3.vOO;  75,  30,193. 

SEHA  JO.     See  Bo.sna-Sekai. 

SERAMPO  KE,  a  neat  t.  of  British  India,  built  in  the  European  style,  and  extending 
a  nuK'  Alnirj;  ilic  right  bank  of  the  ilooglily,  14  m.  n.  of  Calcutta.  Paper  is  here  inanu- 
factuix'd  ill  lar^e  quantity.  iScrumpore  was  at  one  time  a  Danish  sctUemeut,  but  was 
transferred  by  purcliasc  to  the  British  in  1^45.     Pop.  71,  34,440. 

SEEANG.     See  Cekam. 

SERA  PEUM  (Gr.  fteropeion  or  mrapcioii),  a  temple  so  named  in  honor  of  Serapis(q.v.), 
several  ot  which  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient  world.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
of  these  <emples  was  that  of  Alexandria,  Avhich  was  situated  s.  of  the  canal,  and  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  superseded  an  older  temple  at  Rhacotis.  Hither  was  trans- 
ported the  statue  of  Dis  or  Pluto  from  Siuope  by  Ptolemy  I.,  and  attached  to  it  was  the 
celelirated  Alexandrian  library  ((i.v.).  The  serapeum  at  Memphis  attained  scarcely  less 
reputaiion,  and  consisted  of  a  group  of  temples  dedicated  to  Astarte,  Anubis,  Imouthos 
or  ^sciiiapius,  and  Serapis.  It  was  approached  from  tlie  city  of  Memphis  by  an 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  whiJi  had  already  become  partially  buried  in  the  sands  in  the 
days  of  Strabo,  and  were  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  in  1^50,  who,  after  a  series  of 
excavations,  uncovered  the  ruins,  and  discovered  the  cemeteries  of  the  mummied  apis 
or  bulls  sacred  to  Plah  and  Osiris  at  Mempliis.  Close  to  the  serapeum  was  the  apeum, 
or  temple  of  the  living  apis,  in  wiiich  the  Indl  lived,  as  well  as  the  cow  which  had  pro- 
duced him.  The  serapeum,  oi-,  as  it  was  called  in  Egyptian,  the  abode  of  (Jxor-kapi,  or 
Ihi  Osiris- Apis,  was,  in  fact,  the  sepuh-her  of  the  bull..  The  most  remarkable  part  of  tlie 
Avork,  which  was  of  great  extent,  was  the  subterranean  tombs  of  the  mummies  of  the 
api-j,  consisting  of  galleries  with  numerous  chambers,  in  which  the  remains  of  these 
bulls  had  been  deposited  from  the  reign  of  Amenophis  HI.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  about 
1400  B.C.,  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Two  principal  galleries  contained  the  tombs. 
The  sec<uid  gallery,  commenced  in  the  53d  year  of  Psammetichus  I.,  was  on  a  grander 
scale  tliau  the  first,  with  larger  sepulchi'al  cliambers  and  magniticeut  sarcophagi  of 
granite,  measuring  sometimes  i'l  ft.  high,  15  ft.  long,  and  weighing  many  tons.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Persians,  and  subsequently,  the  chambers  decreased  in  size,  and  the 
monuments  exhibit  the  general  decadence  of  the  arts.  The  apis,  considered  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Ptah  during  life,  received  royal  and  divine  honors  after  death;  ; 
his  body,  or  the  principal  portion,  being  embalmed,  and  a  sepulchral  tablet  or  tomb- 
stone placed  on  his  sepulcher,  along  with  other  tablets  of  diffarcnt  worshipers,  who 
adored  his  divinity,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  deceased  bull.  As  the  principal  tomb- 
stone of  the  bull  contained  the  dates  of  the  king's  reign  in  Avhich  he  was  born  or 
discovered,  enthroned  in  the  apeum,  and  dieil  or  was  buried  in  the  serapeum,  these 
tablets  have  become  an  important  eleineut  for  the  chronology  of  the  19th  and  subse- 
quent dynasties,  and  have  aided  to  fix  some  of  the  hitherto  doulitful  points  of  the 
chronology  of  the  period.  They  terminate  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  177  b.c.  The 
tablets,  votive  and  sepulchral,  amounted  to  about  1200,  and  the  most  remarkable  are  at 
present  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Numerous  bronze  figures  and  other 
antiquities  were  found  during  the  excavations,  comprising  costly  objects  of  jewelry, 
many  of  which  are  also  in  the  Louvre.  Besides  these,  several  Greek  papyri  which 
appear  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  librnry  or  archives  of  the  scraj)enm  "were  pre- 
viously known,  and  many  have  been  published.  Thete  throw  great  light  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  hierarchy  of  the  serapeum,  among  which  was  akind  of  order  of  monks, 
who  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  building,  beyond  Avhich  they  did  not  go,  and 
subsisted  ui^on  alms  or  the  contributions  of  their  fan'iilv. — ]VIariette,  Serapeum  ile  Mem- 
phi.i  (4to,  Paris,  1856);  La  Mere  d'Apix  (4to,  Paris,  1856);  Athen.  Fran.  (4to,  Paris, 
1855-56);  Lepsius,   Ueber  den  Apia-krcis,  Zeilach.  d.  Morg.  Gesell.  (8vo,  Leip,  1853). 

SERAFHIIff  (plural  of  mrapli),  celestial  beings  in  attendance  upon  .Jehovah,  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah.  They  are  similar  to  the  cherubim  (q.v.),  have  the  human  form — face, 
voice,  two  hands,  and  two  feet — but  ,six  wings,  with  four  of  Avhich  they  cover  their  face 
and  feet — as  a  sign  of  reverence — while  with  two  they  fly.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  origin  (jf  this  concc]ition,  or  of  the  word  wiiich  expresses  it.  Their  office  of 
singing  the  praises  of  .Jehovah's  greatness,  and  of  being  the  swift  messengers  between 
heaven  and  earth,  does  not  go  far  to  explain  it.  Deser\iiig  of  consideration,  however, 
considering  the  close  contact  between  .Judea  and  As.sTria  and  Babylon,  both  before  and 
after  the  captivity,  is  a  comparison  between  the  seraphim  and  the  winged  men  and 
beasts  that  have  been  brought  to  light  in  these  last-named  countries. 

8ESAPHINE,  a  keyed  music;il  instrument  in  which  the  sounds  were  produced  by  the 
action  of  wind  on  frep  viitnitory  reeds.     It  was  the  precursor  of  the  harmonium  (q.v.). 

SERA  PIS.  or  Sahapis.  the  Greek  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  introduced  into  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  or  Soter.  This  monarcli  is  said  to  have  seen  the  image  of  ,a 
god  in  a  dream,  commaiHling  him  to  remove  it  from  the  place  where  it  was;  and  Sosibius, 
a  traveler,  having  recognized  it  as  existing  at  Sinope,  Soteles  and  Dionysius  Avere  .sent 
from  J>gypt,  and  bro'.ighl  it  from  Siuope  to  Alexandria.     On  its  arrival  it  was  examined 
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by  Timotheus  the  interpreter  and  the  celebrated  Manetho,  w-ho  called  it  Serapis,  and 
appear  to  have  idcntitied  it  with  Osorhapis,  or  Osiris  united  with  Apis,  i.e.,  Osiris,  in 
in  iiis  character  of  the  Egyptian  Pluto,  as  a  deity  of  similar  character.  The  figure,  in 
fact,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Hades  or  Pluto,  having  at  its  side  Cerberus,  and  a 
dragon  or  snake.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  statue  of  Berapis  was  sent  to 
Ptolemy  II.,  or  Philadelphus,  because  that  monarch  had  relieved  the  city  of  Sinope 
from  famine  by  supplying  it  with  corn,  and  the  statue  was  placed  in  the  Serapeum,  at 
the  promontory  of  Khacotis.  The  Serapis  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  however,  was  not  an 
Egyptian,  but  a  Greek  deity,  wliose  temple  was  not  admitted  into  the  precincts  of  Egyp- 
tian cities,  and  only  found  favor  in  the  Greek  cities  founded  in  Egypt.  It  is  .said  that  43 
temples  were  erected  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans  to  this  god  in  Egypt.  His  resem- 
blance to  Osiris  consisted  in  his  chthonic  or  infernal  character,  as  judge  of  the  dead  and 
ruler  of  Hades.  About  his  nature  and  attributes  the  Greeks  themselves  entertained  very 
different  ideas,  some  considering  him  allied  to  the  sun,  others  to  u3i]sculapius  or  Hades. 
The  god  had  a  magaiticent  temple  at  Alexandria,  to  which  was  attached  the  celebrated 
library;  another  at  Memphis,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cemetery  of  the  mummies  of  the 
Apis,  which  has  been  recently  excavated  by  M.  Mariette;  and  another  temple  at  Canopus. 
From  recent  discoveries,  it  appears  that  he  represented  or  was  identified  with  the 
Hesiri  Api,  or  Osorapis,  the  "  Osirified  "  or  "dead  Apis,"  who  was  also  invested  Avith 
many  of  the  attributes  of  Osiris,  and  considered,  wliile  living,  to  be  the  incarnation  of 
the  god  Ptah-Socharis-Osiris,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Mempliis.  The  worship  of  Serapis, 
introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemies,  subsequently  became  greatly  extended  in  Asia 
Minor;  and  his  image,  in  alliance  with  that  of  Isis  and  other  deities,  appears  on  many  of 
the  cinus  of  the  imi)erial  days  of  Rome.  In  146  a.d.  the  worship  of  the  god  was  intro- 
duced into  the  city  of  Ronie  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  tlie  mysteries  celebrated  on  May 
6;  but  they  were  not  long  after  abolished  by  the  senate;  on  account  of  their  licentious 
character.  A  celebrated  temple  of  Serapis  also  existed  at  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  near 
Naples,  and  the  remains  of  it  are  still  seen,  and  present  curious  geological  phenomena. 
In  Egypt  itself  the  worship  of  the  deity  subsisted  till  the  fall  of  paganism,  the  image 
at  Alexandria  continuing  to  be  worshiped  till  destroj^ed,  398  a.d.,  by  Theopiiilus,  arch- 
bishop of  that  town.  Busts  of  Serapis  are  found  in  most  museums,  and  his  head  or 
figure  engraved  on  certain  stones  was  supposed  to  possess  particular  mystic  virtues. 
His  temples  were  oracidar,  the  votaries  consulting  him  by  sleeping  and"  dreaming  in 
them;  and  at  Alexandria  the  priests  connected  his  worship  with  the  healing  art. — 
Plutarch,  Be  Isid,  s.  28;  Clemens,  Omt.  Adhort.  p.  21;  Tacit.  Hisi.  iv.  c.  83,  84;  Strabo, 
Lib.  xvii.  p.  552;  Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  7,  25;  Nixon,  DeW  Edifizio  di  Pozzuoli  detto  il 
Tempio  di  Serapidc  (Nap.  1773);  Wilkinson,  Mann,  and  Oust.  iv.  p.  360;  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  c.  28. 

SEEAS'KIER,  or  Seri-asker  (Pers.  head  of  the  army),  the  name  given  by  the  Turks  to 
every  gen.  having  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  or  minister  of  war.  The  .seraskier,  in  the  latter  sense,  possesses  most  extensive 
authority,  being  subordinate  oidy  to  the  sidtan  and  grand  vizier;  he  is  selected  by  the 
monarch  from  among  the  pashas  of  two  or  three  tails. 

SESENADE  (Ital.  sercnata),  originally  music  performed  in  a  calm  night;  hence  an 
ontertaiument  of  music  given  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress  under  her  window.  Serenading 
has  been  chiefly  practiced  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  common  among  the  students  of  the 
German  universities  to  assemble  at  night  imder  the  Avindow  of  a  favorite  professor,  and 
give  him  a  musical  tribute. — A  piece  of  music  characterized  by  the  .soft  repose  which  is 
supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  stillness  of  night,  is  called  a  serenade,  or  sometimes 
a  nottorno. 

SER'ES,  a  t.  in  s.  European  Turkey,  in  the  eyalet  of  Salonica,  department  of  Mace- 
donia, 43  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Salonica;  pop.  30,000.  It  is  protected  by  high  walls, 
and  contains  a  citadel,  many  handsome  villas,  fountains,  several  mosques  and  churches. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  producing  cotton  and  rice.  It  has  a  brisk 
local  trade,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

SEEETH',  an  important  affluent  of  the  Danube,  rises  in  the  Austrian  crownland  of 
Galicia,  runs  soutliward  through  almost  the  whole  length  of  Moldavia,  and  joins  the 
Danube  5  m.  above  Galatz,  after  a  eourse  of  300  miles. 

SERF  (Lat.  sermi.%  a  slave).  A  numerous  class  of  the  population  of  Europe  known  as 
serfs  or  villeins  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  during  the  early  middle  ages.  In  some  cases 
this  serf  population  consisted  of  an  earlier  race,  who  had  been  subjugated  by  the  con- 
querors; but  there  were  also  instancc-s  of  persons  from  famine  or  other  pressing  cause 
selling  themselves  into  slavery,  or  even  surrendering  themselves  to  chtirches  and  monas- 
teries for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  prayers  of  their  masters.  Dif- 
ferent as  was  the  condition  of  the  serf  in  different  countries  and  at  different  periods,  his 
position  was  on  the  whole  much  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  slave  under  the  Roman 
law.  He  had  certain  acknowledged  riglits — and  this  was  more  particidarly  the  case  with 
the  classes  of  serfs  who  were  attached  to  the  soil.  In  England,  prior  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  were  in  a  servile  position,  either  as 
domestic  slaves  or  as  cultivators  of  the  land.     The  name  of  nativus,  generally  applied  to 
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the  strfs.  seems  to  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  the  native  race,  the  earliest  possessors 
of  llic  soil.  The  jiowcrs  of  tlie  master  over  liis  serf  were  very  extensive,  tln>ir  jjriLcipal 
liiiillations  being,  tlial  a  muster  wlio  l^illed  his  serf  was  bound  to  pay  a  line  to  the  kii.g, 
and  that  a  serf  deprived  of  his  eye  or  lootii  by  his  master  was  entitled  to  his  liberty. 
Tlie  Norman  eonquesl  made  little  eliauge  in  the  position  of  tbe  serf.  I'lie  lowest  class 
of  serfs  were  the  ciUcinis  in  (jronit,  who  were  i'mpl(jyeii  in  menial  household  services,  and 
were  the  personal  property  of  their  lords,  wlio  nugiit  sell  them  or  export  them  to  foreigu 
countries;  while  the  most  numerous  class,  who  were  emjiloyed  in  agriculture,  and 
attached  to  the  soil,  were  called  iv/toV^i*  regardant.  These  latter,  though  in  some  respects 
in  a  belter  position  th:iu  the  villeins  in  gross,  might  be  severed  from  the  land,  and  con- 
veyed apart  from  it  by  their  lord.  They  were  incapable  of  enjoying  anything  like  a 
complete  right  ti)  properL}-,  inasmuch  as  it  was  held,  in  accordance  with  tlie  jirinciples 
of  the  Koman  law,  that  whatever  the  slave  acquired  was  his  pecuUum,  whicli  belonged 
to  his  lord,  who  might  seize  it  at  his  pleasure.  By  a  peculiarity  in  the  usages  of  Britain, 
the  condition  of  a  child  as  regards  freedom  or  servitude  followed  the  father,  and  not  the 
mother,  and  therefore  the  bastards  of  female  villeins  might  be  free.  In  France  and 
Germany,  besides  the  classes  of  serf  alluded  to,  there  were  others  whose  servitude  was 
of  a  milder  description,  and  who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  duties  and  payments  iu 
respect  of  their  lauds. 

The  abolition  (;f  serfdom  in  western  Europe  was  a  very  gradual  process,  various 
causes  having  combined  to  bring  it  about.  The  church  both  inveiglied  against  the 
practice  of  keeping  Christians  iu  bondage,  and  practiced  manumission  to  a  large 
extent.  In  the  Course  of  time,  usage  greatly  modified  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
the  serf,  whose  position  must  have  been  considerably  altered  when  we  find  him 
making  stipulations  regarding  the  amount  of  his  services,  and  purchasing  his  own 
redemption.  The  towns  alTorded  in  more  than  one  way  a  means  of  emancipation. 
A  serf  residing  a  year  in  a  borough  without  challenge  on  the  part  of  his  lord,  became 
iptio  facto  a  free  man;  and  tlie  result  of  experience  showed  that  the  industry  of 
the  free  laborer  was  quite  as  productive  as  that  of  the  serf.  At  all  events,  serfdom 
died  out  in  England  without  any  special  enactment;  yet  it  was  not  wholly  extinct 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  16lh  c,  for  we  find  a  commission  issued  in  1574  b}' queen 
Elizabeth,  to  inquire  into  the  lauds  and  goods  of  all  her  bondsmen  and  bondswomen  in 
the  counties  of  Cornw^all,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  in  order  to  compound  with 
them  for  their  manumission,  that  they  might  enjoy  all  their  lands  and  goods  as  frecdmen. 
In  a  few  rare  instances,  liability  to  servile  duties  and  payments  in  respect  of  lands  seem 
to  have  continued  down  to  the  n  ign  of  Charles  I.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  serfdom 
(iisappeared  by  insensible  degrees;  but  a  remarkable  form  of  it  continued  to  survive 
down  to  the  closing  years  of  last  century.  Colliers  and  sailers  were  bound  by  the  law, 
independent  of  paction,  on  entering  to  a  coal-work  or  salt-mine,  to  perpetual  service 
there;  and  in  case  of  sale  or  alienation  of  the  ground  on  which  the  works  were  situated, 
the  right  to  their  services  passed  without  any  express  grant  to  the  purchaser.  The  sons 
of  thecollier  and  salter  could  follow  no  occupation  but  that  of  their  father,  and  were  not 
at  liberty  to  seek  for  emplovment  anywhere  else  than  in  the  mines  lo  which  they  had 
been  attached  by  birth.  Statutes  15  Geo.  III.  c.  28  and  39  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  restored  lliese 
classes  of  workmen  to  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens,  and  abolished  the  last  remnant 
of  slavery  in  the  British  islands. 

In  France,  though  a  general  edict  of  Louis  X.,  in  1315,  purported  to  enfranchise  the 
serfs  on  the  royal  domain  on  payment  of  a  composition,  this  measure  setms  never  to 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  a  limited  sort  of  villeinage  continued  to  exist  in  some 
places  down  to  the  revolution.  In  some  estates  in  Champagne  and  Nivernais,  the 
villeins,  known  as  genu  de  main  morte,  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  habitations, 
and  might  have  been  fo"i|r>wed  by  their  lords  into  any  j^art  of  France  for  the  taille  or 
villein  tax.  In  Italy,  ono  gieat  cause  of  the  decline  of  villeinage  was  the  necessity 
under  which  the  cities  and  petty  .states  found  themselves  to  employ  the  peasant  popula- 
tion for  their  defen.se.  whom  it  became  expedient  to  reward  with  enfranchisement.  In  the 
11th  and  12tli  centuries  the  number  of  serfs  be^an  to  decrease,  and  villeinage  seems  no 
longer  to  have  had  an  existence  in  Italy  in  the  15tli  century.  Over  a  large  portion  of 
Germany  the  mass  of  the  peasants  had  acquired  their  freedom  before  the  end  of  the 
13th  c,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions  a  modified  villeinage  continued  to 
exist  until  swept  away  by  the  reforms  of  Von  Stein  in  the  present  century. 

In  Kus4a,  where  the  feudal  system  never  prevailed,  the  early  condition  of  the  peasant 
was  not  a  servile  one.  Down  to  the  11th  c.  he  could  occupy  any  portion  of  the  soil 
that  he  had  the  means  of  cultivating,  the  land  being  the  }iroperty  of  all,  and  farmed  on 
on  the  purest  communistic  princijiles.  The  reduction  of  the  peasantry  to  a  state 
of  .serfdom,  and  their  attachment  to  the  soil,  was  gradually  eff'  cted.  and  not  completed 
till  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  The  Ru.spian  peasant  of  the  lOtli  c.  was  in  some 
respects  in  as  servile  a  condition  as  the  feudal  villein  of  the  12ih  c.  in  the  w.  of 
Europe;  but  there  was  this  peculiarity  attaching  to  his  position,  that  while  lie  himself 
was  the  property  of  his  lord,  the  land  which  he  cultivated  belonged  to  liimself— n  con- 
sideration which  greatly  complicated  the  question  of  his  emancipation.  The  emperor 
Alexander  I.  introduced  various  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  pejisantry,  par- 
ticularl}'  those  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  lo  his  reign  serfdom  was  abolished  iu  Cour- 
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land  and  Livonia.  The  entire  abolition  of  villeinage  lias  been  effected  by  the  present 
emperor,  Alexander  II.,  by  a  very  sweeping  measure.  From  March,  1863,  the  peasants, 
both  husbandmen  and  doiliestics,  have  been  made  entirely  free  as  regards  their  persons, 
while  they  have  also  obtained  ihe  perpetual  usufruct  of  liieir  cottages  and  gardens,  and 
certains  portions  of  land. — See,  on  the  subject,  of  serfdom  generally,  llallam's  State  of 
Europe  buriiuj  iho  Muldle  Ages,  chap.  2. 

SERGE,  a  kind  of  twilled  worsted  cloth  of  inferior  quality.  There  is  also  a  coarse 
kind  of  twilled  silk  used  for  lining  gentlemen's  coats  called  silk  serge. 

SERGEANT,  John,  1710-49;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  1729;  tutor  there 
1732-35;  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  at  Deerfleld,  Mass.,  in  1735,  and  preaclied 
among  the  Indians  at  Skatekook  and  Uuahktukook  on  the  Housatouic  river.  He  trans- 
lated into  the  Indian  language  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  of  the  New  except 
Revelation.     Through  his  labors  129  Indians  were  baptized. 

SERGEANT,  Johx,  ll.d.  ;  1779-1852;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  Princeton 
college  in  1795;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801;  was  deputy  attorney-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; counsel  in  many  important  cases  in  the  state  and  U.  S.  .supreme  courts;  several 
times  member  of  the  legislature;  a  member  of  congress  for  six  terms  between  1815  and 
1842;  president  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  in  1830;  whig  candidate  for  vice- 
president  with  Henry  Clay  in  1832.  He  took  strong  ground  against  the  extension  of 
tilaverjr,  and  exerted  great  personal  influence  in  the  community. 

SERGEANT,  Jon.\than  Dickinson,  1746-93;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  Princeton 
college  iu  1762;  studied  law;  was  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  1776-77,  taking 
his  seat  soon  after  the  declaration  of  indL'pendence;  was  attorney-general  of  the  state  iu 
1777,  which  position  resigning  in  1780,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  in  Philadel- 
l)hia,  in  which  he  took  high  rank.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  during  his 
benevolent  exeitions  as  a  member  of  the  l)oard  of  health. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS,  in  the  English  court  of  chancery,  is  the  officer  who  attends 
upon  the  lord  chancellor  with  the  mace-,  and  who  executes  by  himself  or  deputies  various 
writs  of  process  directed  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  chancery  suit,  such  as  apprehending 
parties  who  are  pronounced  to  be  in  contempt  of  the  court.  A  similar  officer  attends  on 
each  house  of  parli;mient,  and  arrests  any  person  ordered  by  the  house  to  be  arrested. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS  {ante).  In  tlie  U.  S.  senate  this  officer  is  authorized  to  pre- 
serve order;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  senate,  to  expel  from  the 
senate-chamber;  to  arrest  and  bring  before  the  bar  of  the  senate;  to  serve  processes;  and 
to  keep  in  custody  those  persons  whom  he  may  arrest  under  tiie  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  pay  of  the  office  includes  an  annual  salar}' of  $2,000,  and  fees  for  specially  desig- 
nated services.  The  duties  of  the  sergeant  at-arms  of  the  house  of  representatives  are 
of  a  similar  nature  to  those  just  described.  In  addition,  he  has  charge  of  the  accounts 
of  the  house  with  the  members,  disburses  money,  etc.  His  salary  is  $4,320,  and  he  has 
no  fees. 

SERGEANT-AT-LAW  used  to  be  the  highest  degree  of  barrister  in  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  wa?  called  sergeant-counter,  or  of  the  coif.  The  degree  is  of  great 
antiquit}',  and  formerly  a  barrister  could  only  be  appointed  after  being  of  sixteen  years' 
standing,  but  now  no  particular  qualification  as  to  time  is  required.  Formerly,  also, 
they  had  exclusive  audience  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  but  that  monopoly  has  been 
abolished.  The  proper  forensic  dress  of  a  sergeant  is  a  violet-colored  robe  with  a  scarlet 
hood.  A  sergeant  is  appointed  by  a  writ  or  patent  of  the  crown.  The  chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas  recommends  the  barrister  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  advises  the 
crown  to  make  the  appointment.  The  degree  of  sergeant  is  entirely  honorary,  and 
me\'ely  gives  precedence  over  barristers;  ami  when  he  is  appointed,  he  is  rung  out  of  the 
inn  of  court  to  wliich  he  belongs,  and  thereafter  joins  the  brotherhood  of  sergeants,  who 
form  a  separate  communitj'.  By  ancient  custom,  the  common-law  judges  were  ahvay.s 
admitted  to  the  order  of  sergeants  before  sitting  as  judges,  but  this  practice  was  abolished 
in  1874.  A  queen's  counsel  (q.  v.)  takes  precedence  of  all  sergeants,  unless  these  have 
patents  of  precedence,  which  prevent  them  being  displaced  by  the  queen's  counsel  who  ' 
come  after  them.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  sergeants  are  appointed  queen's  ser- 
geants. 

SERGEANTS  (Fr.  from  Lat.  serviens,  serving)  are  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army 
and  marines  in  the  grade  next  above  corpor;il.  They  are  selected  from  the  steadiest 
among  the  corporals,  and  their  duties  are  to  overlook  the  .soldiers  in  barracks,  and  to 
assist  the  officers  in  all  ways  in  the  ticld.  They  also  command  small  bodies  of  men  a.s 
guards,  escorts,  etc.  Every  company  has  four  sergeants,  of  whom  the  senior  is  the 
color-sergeant.  A  superior  class  are  the  staff-sergeants,  as  the  quartermaster-sergeant, 
armorer-sergeant,  hospital-sergeant;  and  above  them  all  is  the  sergeant-major.  The 
daily  pay  of  a  .sergeant  varies  from  Is.  lid.  in  the  infantry,  to  2s.  lid.  in  the  horse- 
artillery.  For  his  privileges,  see  Non-Co.vimisioned  Offickrs.  In  ancient  times  the 
rank  of  sergeant  was  considerably  more  exalted.  In  the  12th  c.  the  sergeants  were 
gentlemen  of  less  than  knightly  rank,  serving  on  horseback.  Later,  the  sergeauts-at- 
arms  were  the  royal  body-guard  of  gentlemen  armed  cap-d-pie. 
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SERGEANTRY,  Grand  (Fr.  scrgrntei-ic,  from  Lat.  Kerviens),  a  tenure  by  which  lands 
AviTC  luld  ill  tciidal  tinu's  in  Eiigliuid.  After  the  concjuesl  the  forfeited  hinds  were 
parceled  out  by  William  to  his  adherents  on  condition  of  the  performance  of  services  of 
ji  military  character.  'I'he  military  tenants  of  the  crown  were,  however,  of  two  descrip- 
tions; some  held  merely  ;;</■  nerciciuni  iiulitare,  by  knight-service;  others  iield  per  ser- 
ff/nti(im,  by  grand  sergeaiitry,  a  higher  tenure,  which  involved  attendance  on  the  king 
not  merely  in  war,  but  in  his  court  at  the  three  {'i.-livals  of  the  year,  and  at  other  times 
when  summoned.  Although  the  word  baron,  in  its  more  extended  sen.se,  was  applied  to 
both  classes  of  crown  tenants,  yet  it  was  only  tlio.^e  holding  by  grand  sergeaiitry  whose 
tenure  was  said  to  be  per  baroniaiu.  lu  its  earliest  stage  the  distinction  betw'een  the 
greater  nobility  and  lesser  nobility  or  gentry  in  Euglaiul  was,  that  the  former  held  by 
grand  sergeantry,  and  the  latter  by  kinght-service  only.  In  theory,  lands  held  by  ser- 
geantry  could  not  be  alienated  or  divided;  but  practically  this  came  to  be  often  done, 
and  by  this  n;ean ;  tenures  by  sergeantry  became  gradually  e.Miuct  before  the  abolition 
of  military  holUiug;  Considerable  misaiiprehension  on  the  part  of  Dugdale  and  later 
writers  has  ari.> ..  ir.>ni  a  douiile  u.se  of  the  word  ticrciciis,  or  sergeant,  which  is  sometimes 
api)lied  to  a  tenant  either  by  grand  sergeantry  or  knight-service  who  had  not  taken  on 
himself  the  obligations  attendant  on  knighthood. 

The  term  petty  sergeantry  was  applied  to  a  species  of  socage  tenure  in  which  the 
services  stipulated  for  bore  some  relation  to  war,  but  were  not  required  to  be  executed 
personally  by  the  tenant,  or  to  be  performed  to  the  person  of  the  king,  as  the  payment 
of  rent  in  spurs  or  arrows. 

SERGI'P'e,  a  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Sao  Francisco, 
which  separates  it  from  Alagoas;  on  the  w.  and  s.  by  Bahia;  and  on  "thee,  by  the  Atlantic. 
According  to  the  most  recent  statements,  this  province  is  the  smallest  in  the  empire. 
Area,  15,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  177,000.  The  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  the  inferior  mount- 
ainous. The  e.  part  is  fertile,  well-wooded,  and  produces  sugar  and  to')acco;  the 
western  districts  are  devoted  principally  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  chief  town  is 
Sergipe  d'el  Rev,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chief  river — the  Yasa  Barris — and  with  a  pop. 
slated  at  9,000." 

SERIES,  Chemical.     See  Homology  and  Boiling  op  Liquids. 

SERIES,  Mathematical.  See  Arithmetical  Progression,  Geometrical  Pro- 
gression, and  Progression,  ante. 

SERINAGUR,  Sirinuggur,  or  Cashmere,  the  capital  of  '.he  valley  of  Cashmere, 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Jhelum,  which  is  here  100  yds.  wide,  170  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Lahore.  It  is  quaint  and  picturesque-looking  almost  bej'ond  conception.  The  streets, 
or  rather  narrow^  lanes,  lead  to  the  river,  and  tho  houses,  five  and  six  stories  high,  are 
built  of  wood.  Not  a  single  straight  line  is  to  be  seen.  The  houses  overhan<jr  the  river, 
ami  lean  toward  each  other  above  the  lanes  in  various  stages  of  dilapidation.  Com- 
munication between  the  two  quarters  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  number  of  rustic  wooden 
bridges,  built  on  enormous  piles  of  timlier.  Shawls  are  an  important  article  of  nuinufjic- 
ture  (see  Cashmere).  The  manufacture  of  articles  of  papier-mache,  the  designs  of 
which  are  far  in  advance  of  the  workmanship,  and  engraving  on  stone  and  metal,  are 
also  important  l)ranches  of  industry.  The  vicinity  of  the  cit}'.  Avith  its  border  of 
towering  mountains,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  numerous  fakes,  connected  Svith 
the  town  and  river  by  canals,  recall  Venice  to  the  travfler.  The  most  notable  public 
structures  are  the  Jumna  Musjid  or  "Great  Mosque,"  capalile,  according  to  native 
estimate,  of  containing  60,000  persons,  the  mosque  of  Shah  Ilamedan.  a  royal  tomb,  and 
the  governor's  residence.  Near  the  e.  end  of  the  city  lies  the  dal  or  lake  of  Serinagur, 
about  5  m.  long,  and  2\  broad.  It  is  a  lovely  and  tranquil  sheet  of  water,  was  formerly 
a  choice  retreat  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  remains  of  whose  pleasure-grounds  and 
palaces  are  still  visible  on  its  margin,  the  most  celebrated  being  the  Shalimar,  of  polished 
black  marble.  Pop.  in  '71,  132.681;  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  c,  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  from  150,000  to  200,000. — Captain  Knir/hVs  Diary  of  a  Pedestrian  in  Cashmere 
and  Thibet  (1863). 

SERINGAPATAM'  (properly,  Shri  liaiifia  Pafanam,  city  of  Vishnu),  a  decayed  city  of 
sontheni  India,  built  on  an  island  in  the  channel  of  the  Kaveri,  nine  m.  n.n.e.  of  Maisur, 
The  island,  three  m.  long,  and  one  m.  broad,  has  a  wretched  appearance,  and  the  town 
itself  is  ill-built,  ill-ventilated,  and  ugly.  The  fort,  about  three-quarters  of  a  m.  broad, 
i<j  surrounded  by  strong  walls  of  stone,  and  contains  the  palace  of  Tipu  Sahib  (q.v.).  In 
the  days  of  its  hiihest  prosperity,  Seringapatam  is  said  to  have  contained  300.000 
inhabitants;  in  1800,  it  contained  31,895,  and  in  '71  it  contained  10,594.  Ilydei  Ali 
(q.v.)  made  it  the  .seat  of  his  government  in  1765.  It  was  besieged  by  lord  Cornwallis 
in  1791.  and  again  in  1792.  On  the  last  occasion,  the  terms  dictated  by  the  commander 
of  the  British  to  Tipu,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ilyder  Ali,  were  very  severe.  A  British 
army  appeared  before  the  walls  again  in  1799;  and  on  May  3  of  that  year  the  fort  was 
stormed,  and  Tipu  slain  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  palace. 

SEROUS  FLUIDS.  This  term  is  applied  by  chemists  and  physicians  to  various  fluids 
oocuriing  in  tlu;  animal  body.  They  are  arranged  by  Gorii])-Resane7„  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  physiological  chemistry,  tmder  three  heads:  1.  Those  which  are  contained 
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in  the  serous  sacs  of  the  body,  as  the  cercbro-spinal  fluid,  the  pericardial  fluid,  the  peri- 
toneal fluid,  the  pleural  fluid,  the  fluid  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  and  the  synovial 
fluid.  2.  The  tears  aud  the  fluids  existing  in  the  eyeball,  the  amniotic  fluid,  and  transu- 
dations into  the  tissue  of  organs.  3.  Morl)id  or  excessive  transudations,  such  as  dropsical 
fluids,  the  fluids  occurring  in  hydatids,  and  in  blebs  aud  vesicles  on  the  skin,  and  transu- 
dations from  the  blood  iu  the  intestinal  capillaries,  as  in  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh, 
cholera,  or  dysentery. 

All  these  fluids  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another,  both  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  characters.  In  so  far  as  relates  to  their  ])hysical  characters  they  are  usually 
clear  and  transparent,  colorless  or  slightly  yellow,  of  a  slight  saline,  mawkish  taste,  and 
exhibiting  an  idkaline  reaction  with  test-paper.  They  possess  no  special  formal  or  histo- 
logical elements,  but  on  a  microscopic  examination  blood-corpuscles,  cells  of  various 
kinds,  molecular  granules,  antl  epithelium  may  occasionally  be  observed  in  them.  The 
ordinary  chemical  constituents  of  these  fluids  arc  water,  flbrine  (occasionally),  albumen, 
the  fats,  animal  soaps,  cholesteriue,  extractive  matters,  urea  (occasionally),  tlie  same  inor- 
ganic suits  which  are  found  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  the  same  gases  as  occur  in  the 
blood.  As  rare  constituents,  and  only  occurring  in  disease,  may'b'e  mentioned  sugar, 
the  biliary  acids,  salts  of  lactic  and  succinic  acids,  creatinine,  mucine,  etc.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  of  four  of  these  fluids  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  their  composition: 
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SERM0N:&'TA,  Michet-angelo  Caetani,  Duke  of;  b.  Italy,  1804.  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  family.  He  early  showed  great  talent  as  an  artist,  and  as  a  literary  man.  He 
was  an  earnest  student  of  Dante,  and  has  published  several  essays  on  the  Bivina  Commedia, 
as  well  as  a  series  of  illustrations,  of  originality  and  delicacy  of  execution.  Since  1865 
Sermoneta  has  been  blind.  In  1870  he  was  president  of  the  conuuission  which  announced 
to  Victor  Enuuanuel  the  result  of  the  Hovaan  plebiscite. 

SEBOUS  MEMBE.ANES.  There  are  seven  of  these  membranes  in  the  human  body, 
three  being  median  and  single,  while  two  are  double  and  lateral.  They  are  the  arach- 
noid, the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum,  with  the  two  pleurae  and  tunicaj  vaginales 
testis.  Thus  they  are  connected,  with  the  obvious  view  of  facilitating  motion  and 
affording  general  protection,  with  all  the  most  important  organs  in  the  body.  They  are 
all  closed  sacs,  with  one  exception,  and  a  reference  to  the  articles  Pericardium,  Peri- 
toneum, and  Pleurae,  will  at  once  show  the  reader  that  each  sac  or  continuous  mem- 
brane consists  of  two  portions — a  parietal  one,  which  lines  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and 
a  visceral,  or  reflected  one,  which  forms  an  almost  complete  coating  or  investment  for 
the  viscera  contained  in  the  cavity.  The  interior  of  the  sac  is  filled  during  life  with  a 
halitus  or  vapor,  which  after  deatli  condenses  into  a  serous  fluid.  With  regard  to  their 
structure  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  con3ist  essentially  of  (1)  epithelium;  (2)  base- 
ment memlirane;  (3)  a  stratum  of  areolar  or  cellular  tissue,  Avhich  constitutes  the  chief 
thickness  of  the  membrane,  aud  is  the  constituent  on  which  its  phj^sical  properties  are 
mainly  dependent.  This  layer  is  more  liable  to  variation  than  the  others,  anrt  one  of  the 
most  common  alterations  is  an  augmentation  of  the  yellow  fibrous  element,  by  which  an 
increased  elasticitj- is  given  to  the  membrane,  which  is  thus  better  adapted  for  distention, 
and  for  a  std)sequent  return  to  its  original  bulk.  The  situations  in  which  this  augmen- 
tation is  found  are,  as  Dr.  Brinton  {Cyclofo^dia  oj  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  iv.  p. 
524)  has  pointed  out,  in  exact  conformity  with  this  view:  in  the  peritoneum,  which  lines 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  covers  the  bladder,  it  attains  its  maximum;  in  the 
detached  folds  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  costal  pleurae,  and  in  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  liver  it  is  still  very  prominent;  while  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bellj^  and  in  serous 
membranes  covering  tiie  heart,  liver,  etc..  it  is  almost  absent. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  morbid  changes  to  which  these  mem- 
branes are  liable.  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  morbid  appearances  seen  in  these 
structures  is  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  serous  fluid  in  their  cavity.  This  condition 
occurs  in  deaths  from  various  di.seascs,  and  in  general  the  serous  membrane  only  shares 
in  a  dropsy  which  is  common  to  other  structures,  and  especially  aficcts  the  areolar  or 
cellul.ir  issue.  When  general  anasarca,  or  dropsy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  has  existed  for 
a  long  time,  more  or  less  dropsical  eft'usion  is  usually  found  in  the  jdeura?  and  perito- 
neum. The  inflammation  of  these  structures  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  articles 
Pericarditis.  Peritonitis,  and  Pleurisy.  Tubercle  is  seldom  jiriinarily  deposited 
in  these  membranes,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  after  other  organs  have  been  impli- 
cated. Cancer  and  ossification  of  the  serous  membranes  are  rare  affections,  but  cysts  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  of  parasitic  origin,  are  often  found. 
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Synovial  mcnibranca  present  many  poinls  of  similarity  to  seroua  membranes;  as, 
liovvever,  they  also  j^rescnl  several  poinla  of  diffcMence,  tlicy  will  bo  brietiy  uoliced  in  a 
special  article. 

SERPENT,  a  i>oNvcrful  bass  musieal  Aviiul  instrument,  consisting  of  a  tube  of  wood 
covered  with  leather,  fiirnislied  with  a  nioutli-jjieeo  like  a  trombone,  ventages,  and  keys, 
and  twistetl  into  a  serpentine  form,  whence  its  name.  Its  compass  is  said  to  be  from  Hq 
below  the  bass  stall  to  C  iu  the  tliird  space  of  the  treble  clef,  including  every  tone  and 
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semitone — t^^ — ^ZZlZzEl-  ^^^  ^^^  highest   octave   does   not   sound   well   with 

ordinary  players.     When  unskillfully  played,  it  exhibits  the  most  startling  mequalilies  of 


tone,  in  consequence  of  there  being  three  notes  ]—>•—• — r A  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  rest.  The  serpent  is  in  BI7,  and  therefore  music  for  it  must  be  written  a 
whole  tone  above  the  real  sounds.  The  serpent  was  invented  by  a  French  priest  at 
Au.\erre  in  1590,  and  while  its  principal  use  has  been  iu  military  music,  it  has  also  been 
employed  iu  the  orchestra  to  re-enforce  the  ba.sses.  As  an  orchestral,  and  even  as  a 
military  instrument,  the  serpent  is  far  less  manageable  tlian  the  opliicleide  (q.v.),  which 
has  nearly  superseded  it.  It  is  still  much  used  in  the  music  of  the  Komuu  Catholic 
church. 

SERPENTA  EIA.     See  Aristolochia. 

SERPENT-CHARMING,  an  art  which  has  been  practiced  in  Egypt  and  throughout  the 
east  from  remote  antiquity,  and  which  forms  the  profession  of  persons  who  employ  it  for 
their  own  gain,  and  for  tlie  amusement  of  others.  In  India,  and  partly  if  not  entirely 
iu  other  countries,  this  profession  is  hereditary. 

There  are  several  allusions  to  serpent-charming  in  the  Old  Testament:  see  Psalm 
Iviii.  4,  5;  Eccles.  x.  11;  Jer.  viii.  17.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  some  of  the  aujieut 
classics,  as  Pliny  and  Lucan. 

Serpent-charmers  usually  ascribe  their  power  over  serpents  to  some  constitutional 
peculiarity,  and  represent  themselves  as  perfectly  safe  from  injury  even  if  bitten  by 
them.  To  confirm  this,  they  are  accustomed,  in  their  exhibitions,  to  exasperate  the  ser- 
pents, and  allow  themselves  to  be  bitten,  so  that  blood  Hows  freely.  But  it  has  been 
fully  ascertained  that  the  serpents  which  tliey  carry  with  them,  and  produce  on  thc-je 
occasions,  alihough  of  the  most  venomous  kinds,  have  been  at  least  deprived  of  their 
])oison-fangs,  and  to  prevent  new  ones  from  growing,  a  i)orlion  of  the  maxillary  bone  is 
often  if  not  always  taken  out;  in  some  cases,  it  appears  that  the  poisoa-glands  themselves 
are  removed  by  excision  and  cautery. 

So  much,  however,  being  set  aside  as  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  juggler's  trick,  much 
still  remains  which  is  interesting,  and  in  which  there  is  unquestionable  reality.  The 
serpent-charmers  of  the  east  have  a  power  beyond  other  men  of  knowing  when  a  serpent 
is  concealed  anywhere,  long  practice  having  probably  enabled  them  to  dii^tinguish  the 
musky  smell  which  serpents  very  generally  emit,  even  when  it  is  t  10  faint  to  attract  the 
attention  of  others.  They  are  therefore  sometimes  employed  to  remove  serpents  from 
gardens  and  the  vicinity  of  hou.ses.  In  this,  as  in  their  exhil)itions,  they  pretend  to  use 
spells.  What  power  tlie  tones  of  their  voice  may  exert  is  of  coarse  uncertain;  but  they 
accompany  their  words  with  whistling,  and  make  use  also  of  various  musical  instru- 
ments, the  sound  of  which  certainly  has  great  power  over  serpents.  When  tliey  issue 
from  their  holes,  the  serpent-charmer  fearlessly  catches  tliem,  by  pinning  them  to  tlie 
ground  by  nuvans  of  a  forked  stick.  But  one  of  the  first  things  he  does  afterward  is  to 
knock  out  or  extract  the  poLson -fangs. 

In  the  exhibitions  of  serpent-charmers,  the  creatures  are  often  made  to  twine  round 
the  bodies  of  the  performers.  Tliey  also  erect  themselves  partially  from  the  ground, 
and  in  this  posture  they  perform  strange  movements  to  the  sound  of  a  pipe,  on  which 
the  serpent-charmer  plays.  It  appears  also  that  he  exerts  a  very  remarkable  influence 
over  them  by  his  eye,  for  even  before  any  musical  sound  has  been  employed,  he  governs 
and  commands  them  by  merely  fixing  his  gaze  upon  them. 

In  1850,  a  party  of  Arab  serpent-charmers  visited  Loudon,  where  exhibitions  took 
place  similar  to  those  which  are  common  in  the  east. 

SERPENTINE,  a  mineral  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions, with  about  13  to  15  percentof  water,  and  a  little  protoxide  of  iron.  Serpeniine 
is  generally  massive;  very  rarely  crystallized  in  rectangular  prisms.  Common  Skkpf.n- 
TiNE  sometimes  occurs  as  a  rock.  It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  soft  enough  to  i)e 
.scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  It  is  not  easily  broken,  but  can  be  cut  without  much 
difficulty,  "it  is  generally  green,  black,  or  red;  the  color  sometimes  uniform,  .sonietimes 
spotted,  clouded,  or  veined.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  serpent-like  form  which  the 
veins  often  assume.     It  is,  cut  and  turned  into  ornaments  of  various  kinds.     PiiECious 
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Serpentixe  or  Noblk  Serpentine  is  of  a  rich  dark -green  color,  hard  enough  to  receive 
a  good  polish,  transkioenl;  and  sometimes  contains  imbedded  garnets,  which  form  red 
spots,  and  much  add  to  its  beauty.  It  is  a  rare  mineral.  It  occurs  at  Baireuth  in  Ger- 
many, in  Corsica,  at  Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  in  the  Shetland  islands,  etc.  It  is  generally 
found  along  with  foliated'limcstone,  iu  beds  under  gneiss,  mica-slate,  etc.,  or  in  com- 
mon serpeniine.  Tiie  ancient  Romans  used  it  for  pillars  and  for  many  ornamental  pur- 
poses;  and  vases,  boxes,  etc.,  are  still  made  of  it,  and  much  prized.  The  ancients 
ascribed  to  it  imaginary  medicinal  virtues. 

Serpentine  belongs 'to  the  metamorphic  rocks.  It  occurs  as  an  irregularly  overlying 
mass  in  the  Lizard  district  of  Cornwall,  as  a  dike  at  Portsoy,  and  as  nodular  aggrega- 
tions in  the  graidte  of  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  generally  associated  with  the  granitoid, 
igneous,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  though  it  is  occasionally  found  as  a  member  of  the 
trappean  series.  Trap  dikes,  in  passing  through  or  coming  into  contact  with  lime- 
stone, not  unfrequeutly  convert  it  into  serpentine,  or  fill  it  with  lines  or  masses  of  ser- 
pentine. 

SEEPENTS,  OpJiidia,  an  order  of  reptiles,  which  is  in  general  simply  characterized 
as  having  a  very  elongated  body  and  no  external  limbs.  The  links,  however,  which 
unite  saurians  with  serpents  are  very  numerous;  the  limbs  of  many  saurians  being 
partially  wanti;ig,  and  little  more  than  rudimentary;  whilst  rudimentary  limbs  are 
found  by  anatomical  examination  in  many  serpents,  and  the  rudimentary  hinder  limbs 
of  some'  as  boas,  appear  externally  in  the  form  of  hooks  or  claws.     See  Boa. 

The  body  and  tail  are  covered  with  scales,  the  head  often  with  plates.  The  vertebrae 
and  ribs  are'extremely  numerous,  a  pair  of  ribs  being  attached  to  each  vertebra  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Some  serpents  have  more  than  300  pair  of  ribs. 
The  ribs  not  only  serve  to  give  form  to  the  body,  and  aid  in  respiration,  but  are  also 
organs  of  locomotion.  There  is  no  brea.st-bone  {sternum)  for  the  small  end  of  the  ribs  to 
beattached  to,  as  in  other  vertebrate  animals,  but  each  rib  is  joined  by  a  slender  cartilage 
and  a  set  of  short  muscles  to  one  of  the  scales  of  the  abdomen.  A  serpent  moves  by- 
means  of  the  ribs  and  of  these  scales,  which  take  hold  on  the  surface  over  which  it 
passes,  and  in  this  way  it  can  glide — often  very  rapidly — along  the  ground,  or  on  the 
branches  of  trees;  and  iiiany  species  climb  trees  with  great  facitity,  gliding  up  them  as 
if  oa  level  ground.  Most — if  not  all — of  the  species  are  also  capable  of  elevating  a  great 
portion  of  the  body  fiom  the  ground;  and  many  of  those  which  live  among  the  branches 
of  trees  hold  their  place  lirinly  by  means  even  of  a  few  scales  near  the  tail,  and  freely 
extend  the  gri'ater  portion  of  the  body  in  the  air.  On  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  as 
that  of  glass,  a  serpent  is  quite  helpless,  and  has  no  power  of  locomotion. 

The  vertebrae  of  serpents  are  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  great  pliancy  of  the  body, 
"which  is  capable  of  being  coiled  up,  with  the  head  in  the  center  of  the  coil,  and  some 
serpents  have  the  power  of  throwing  themselves  to  some  distance  from  this  coiled  posi- 
tion. The  vertebra?  are  articulated  by  perfect  ball-and-socket  joints,  the  anterior 
extremity  of  each  being  rounded  into  a  smooth  and  polished  ball,  which  fits  exactly  into 
a  hemispheiical  cup  in  the  next;  but  there  are  processes  in  each  vertebra  which  prevent 
any  motion  except  from  side  to  side,  so  that  serpents  are  quite  incapable  of  the  vertical 
undulations  so  often  represented  iu  prints.  The  ribs  are  also  attached  to  the  vertebriB 
by  iiall-aud-socket  joints. 

Cuvier  divided  serpents  into  three  sections,  the  first — of  which  the  common  blind- 
worm  (q.v.)  or  slow-worm  of  Britain  is  an  example — con.sisting  of  those  which  have  the 
skull,  teeth,  and  tongue  similar  to  those  of  saurians,  and  in  which  the  eye  has  three  lid.s, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  bones  of  anterior  limbs;  the  second,  which  Cuvier  calls  true 
serpents,  liaving  no  vestiges  of  such  bones,  the  eye  destitute  of  lids,  and  the  bones  of  the 
head  so  formed  that  the  mouth  and  throat  are  capable  of  very  great  dilation;  the  third, 
which  he  calls  naked  serpents,  containing  only  the  genus  caciUa  (q.v.).  now  known,  not- 
withstanding its  form,  to  belong  reaily  to  the  batrachians  or  amphibia. 

The  serpents  of  Cuvier's  first  .=;ect ion  have  been  conjoined  with  some  of  the  nearly 
allied  saurians,  more  or  less  furnished  witJi  external  limbs,  under  the  name  saurophidia, 
by  Mr.  Gray.  They  are  connected  with  the  true  serpents  by  the  families  amphishmnidoR 
and  typldo]md(P,  which  nearly  agree  with  them  in  the  structure  of  the  head  and  mouth, 
but  want  the  third  eyelid — some  of  the  typldapsida',  indeed,  having  the  e^'C  itself  merely 
rudimentary — and,  like  the  true  serpents,  have  no  vestige  of  breast-bone  or  shoidder. 
These,  with  all  the  creatures  included  in  this  section,  are,  in  so  far  as  is  known,  perfectly 
harmless.     They  live  chiefi}^  on  insects  and  other  very  small  animals. 

The  true  serpents  live  on  larger  prey,  which  thej'  swallow  entire,  some  of  them — as 
the  boas — crushing  it  by  constriction  in  the  coil  of  their  muscular  body.  The  prey  of  a 
serpent  is  often  thicker  than  the  serpent  itself,  and  to  admit  of  its  being  swallowed,  the 
throat  and  body  are  very  dilatable.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  adapted  to  the  necessity 
of  a  great  expansion  of  the  mouth  and  dilation  of  the  throat.  The  bones  composing  the 
upper  jaw  are  loosely  joined  together  by  ligaments;  and  even  the  arches  of  the  palate 
are  movable.  The  two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  connected  by  a  ligament,  so  loose 
and  elastic  that  the}' are  capable  of  separation  to  a  great  extent;  and  the  mastoid  and 
tympanic  bones,  which  connect  tiic  lower  jaw  and  the  skull,  are  lengthened  out  into 
pedicels,  allowing  an  extraordinary  power  of  dilation.     Serpents,  however,  sometimes 
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seize  prey  too  bi;r  for  them  to  swallow,  ami  die  in  the  attompt,  tlu'ir  teeth  beintr  so  formed 
as  to  reiuier  it  dilliciill  to  rejeet  by  the  mouth  what  has  once  got  into  the  throat. 

The  teeth  of  the  true  serpents  arc  sinijije,  and  directed  backward.  In  tlie  non- 
venomous  kinds  tlieie  are  four  rows  on  tlu;  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  two  rows  on  tiie 
jaws,  and  two  on  the  jjalale;  ea('h  division  of  the  lower  jaw  is  also  armed  with  a  single 
row.  In  vipers,  rattlesnakes,  and  other  venonunis  serpents,  there  are  no  teeth  on  tlio 
upper  jaw  e.vcept  the  poison-fangs;  the  palatal  teeth,  however,  forming  two  rows  as  ia 
the  uou-venomous  kinds,  the  arrangement  of  teeth  in  tlie  lower  jaw  being  also  the  same. 
Venomous  serpents  do  not,  in  fact,  need  the  same  array  of  teeth  as  the  non-venomous; 
(.epeudiug  rather  on  tlie  power  of  their  venom  for  their  prey,  which  they  suddcidy 
Wound,  and  tlien  wait  till  it  is  dead.  The  poison-fangs  are  long  in  comparison  witli  the 
other  teeth;  tiie}'  are  two  in  number,  firmly  Jixed  into  a  moval*le  l>one:  when  not  in  use 
they  are  laid  flat  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  covered  by  a  kind  of  sheath  formed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  palate;  when  the  aiumal  is  irritated,  and  about  to  assail  its 
enemy  or  its  prey,  they  stand  out  like  two  lancets  from  the  upper  jaw.  They  move  with 
llie  bone  into  which  they  are  fixed;  and  the  bone  and  mu.scles  are  so  .'irrangcd  tl)at  the 
opening  of  tlie  mouth  brings  them  into  the  position  for  use.  There  is  above  them,  and 
toward  the  back  of  the  head,  a  large  ghuid  for  the  elaboration  of  the  poison,  which  is 
forced  througii  them  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  each  fang  being  tubular.  'J^Ik;  tube 
of  the  fang  is  foruied,  not  as  by  a  hollowing  of  it,  but  as  by  a  bending  of  it  ujion  itself, 
and  is  situated  in  front.  The  opening  near  the  fang's  point  is  a  narrow  longitudinal 
fissure.  The  poison-fangs  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  germs  of  new  ones  are 
generally  found  behind  them,  ready  to  grow  and  supply  their  place. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  as  a  distinction  between  venomous  and  non-venomous  serpents 
that  the  former  have  only  two  rows  of  teeth  on  the  ujiper  part  of  the  mouth  while  the 
latter  have  four.  This  rule  must  not,  however,  be  accepted  without  qualification.  In 
the  marine  serpents  (Ayf^/'/f/«'),  there  are  rows  of  maxillary  teeth  behind  the  poison-fangs; 
and  some  of  the  venomous  land-seipents,  as  the  boiigars  or  rock  snakes  of  the  East 
Indies,  which,  however,  are  not  among  the  most  venomous,  have  some  smaller  teeth  ia 
the  jaw-bones  behind  the  poison-fangs. 

The  venom  of  serpents  differs  very  much  in  its  deadly  pcnver  in  different  species. 
The  bite  of  some  causes  the  death  of  a  human  being  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  no  crea- 
tures are  more  formidable;  that  of.others  proves  fatal  after  the  lapse  of  hours;  while  the 
bite  of  others,  such  as  the  common  viper,  is  seldom  fatal,  although  causing  great  paiu 
and  many  unpleasant  consequences.  "1  have  Ciirefully  examined  all  the  evidence  on 
record,"  says  Mr.  Buckland,  "as  regards  the  most  efficacious  internal  remedy  that  can 
be  given  in  such  cases,  ancl  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  so  good  as 
nmmoum"  {Cariosities  of  JVaiiind  History).  The  same  writer  also  recommends  brandy 
or  other  stimulating  drinks  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  suck  the  wound  as  soon  as. possible  after  it  has  been  indicted,  and  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  doing  so  if  there  be  no  scratch  or  sore  about  the  mouth, 
for  the  poison,  so  deadly  when  it  mixes  with  the  blood,  is  quite  innocuous  when  taken 
into  the  stomach. 

Manv  antidotes  to  the  poison  of  serpents  are  in  vogue  in  different  countries,  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  utterly  unworthy  of  regard.  Dr.  Fayrer  believes  that  the  bite  of  the 
cobra,  elaps,  and  Russell's  viper  is  almost  certain  death.  T/(/ht  ligatures  above  the  bit- 
ten part  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  poisoned  blood;  excision;  cauterizing  with  live 
coal,  red-hot  iron,  or  cunpowder:  application  of  ammonia,  and  repeated  doses  of  alco- 
hol, are  the  chief  remedies  to  be  tried;  but  they  must  be  resorted  to  immediately  after  the 
patient  has  been  bitten. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  lungs  of  serpents  are  noticed  in  the  article  Reptiles.  The 
heart  is  placed  very  far  back  in  the  body.  The  intestines  have  a  great  absorbent  power, 
and  the  fsBces  consist  onlv  of  the  most  indigestible  portions  of  the  prey  in  an  extremely 
desiccated  state;  the  members  of  the  animal  which  has  been  swallowed  being  still  often 
distinguishable,  and  hair,  scales,  and  the  like  remaining  unchanged. 

The  tongue  of  serpents  is  forked  and  is  often  tliru!«t  out  of  the  mouth.  It  is  vulgarly 
regarded  as  the  stinf/,  but  serpents  have  no  sling,  their  only  weapons  being  the  fangs 
alreadv  noticed.     Tlie  onlv  sound  which  serpents  emit  is  that  of  hissing. 

Serpents  are  either  strictly  oviparous  or  they  are  ovovivi]>arous.  The  non-venomous 
serpents  are  generally  oviparous;  the  venomous,  ovoviviparous.  The  eggs  of  tliose 
which  lay  eggs  are  generally  deposited  in  a  long  string,  conncicted  by  a  kind  of  viscous 
sulistance,  in  some'  heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  mother  paying  no  further 
lieed  to  them.  But  some  serpents  coil  themscilves  around  their  eggs  and  hatch  them; 
and  it  would  even  seem  that  the  habits  of  the  same  species  differ  as  to  this  in  different 
climates.  The  eggs  of  serpents  are  not  quite  devoid  of  calcareous  covering,  but  have  so 
little  that  their  integument  is  soft  and  jiliable 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  vipers  an<l  other  serpents  when  alarmed,  swallow  their 
young,  and  eject  them  again  after  reaching  a  place  of  safety.  There  still  remains  some 
doubt  on  this' curious  question,  which  has  been  much  discussed;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  alleged  proofs  of  it  from  living  young  ones  issuing  out  of  the  body  of  the  parent 
when  crushed,  are  to  be  ac;counted  for  by  the  ovoviviparous  mode  of  generation. 

It  seems  probable  that  serpents  do  not  possess  the  senses  of  taste  or  smell  in  great 
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perfection.  The  ear  has  no  external  opening,  and  no  tympanum,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
■their  hearing  is  acute,  but  they  are  remarliably  sensible  of  the  power  of  music,  of  wliicli 
serpent-charmers  avail  themselves,  both  to  bring  them  from  their  holes  and  to  control 
them.  See  Serpest-chakming.  A  European  gentleman,  residing  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  India,  found  that  his  flute  attracted  them  in  such  numbers  to  his  house 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ceasing  to  play  it.  Their  eyes  are  small,  and  are  pro- 
tected from  the  dangers  to  which  they  might  otherwise  be  exposed,  by  a  transparent 
integnment  connected  with  the  skin,  and  which  comes  away  ■with  the  skin  when  the  old 
skin  is  cast  off,  as  is  the  case  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  colors  of  serpents  are  very  various,  and  often  very  beautiful.  As  a  general  rule, 
but  not  without  exceptions,  the  venom-Jus  species  are  of  darker  and  more  uniform  color 
than  the  non-venomous.  The  aversion  and  horror  -uith  which  serpents  are  so  generally 
reganled  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  dangerous  character  of  so  many  of  them  and  the 
dirficulty  of  observing  and  avoiding  them. 

Serpl'iits  are  used  as  food  by  some  savage  tribes.  They  are  capable  of  being  tamed, 
and  some  of  the  non-venomous  species  have  frequently  been  so,  and  have  been  found 
useful  in  killing  mice,  rats,  and  other  such  vermin. 

Serju-nts  abound  chietly  in  tropical  climates,  although  some  are  found  in  northern 
countries,  as  in  Scandinavia.  The  British  species  were,  until  recenth',  supposed  to  be 
only  three  in  number — the  blindworm  (one  of  the  saurophkUa)  a.nd  two  true  serpents,  the 
common  snake  and  the  viper,  the  last  alone  (the  adder)  being  venomous.  Much  interest 
has  been  excited  by  tlie  discovery  in  England  of  the  coroneUa  Iwvis  (see  Cokomella),  a 
harmless  snake,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Much  curious 
information  occurs  in  Bucklaud's  Curiosities  of  If  at  u  ml  History. 

SEBPTJKOT,  a  very  ancient  Russian  t.,  56  m.  s.  of  Mo.scow^  close  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oka.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  is  defended  by  a  kreml  or  citadel.  There  are 
upward  of  50  ftictories,  of  which  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  prints, 
sail-cloth,  -woolen  goods,  and  leather  are  of  importance.     Pop.  '67,  14,173. 

SERPULA,  a  genus  of  annelida,  of  Xho  order  tubicoke,  forming  and  inhabiting  a  cal- 
careous tube,  like  that  of  moUusks,  and  therefore  described  in  oUl  works  on  conchology. 
Indeed,  the  shell  of  a  serpula  is  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  mollusks 
of  the  genns  vermetus,  although  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  different;  but  the  shell 
of  vcrmetus  has  a  regular  spire  at  the  apex,  which  is  not  found  in  that  of  any  serpula. 
The  serpuUe  attach  their  shells  to  rocks,  shells,  etc.  in  tlie  sea.  The  shell  is  variously 
contorted,  and  some  of  the  species  live  in  groups,  with  the  shells  interwined.  The  wider 
end  of  the  shell  is  open,  and  from  it  the  animal  protrudes  its  head  and  gills,  which 
expand  as  beautiful  fan  like  tufls.  Tlieyare  in  general  exquisitelj^  colored,  and  serpul;e 
are  among  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  creatures  that  can  be  placed  in  an  aquar- 
mm.  On  the  sligiitest  alarm,  they  disappear  completely  into  the  tube,  which  then  is 
closed  by  an  operculum  curiously  framed  as  an  appendage  to  the  gills.  Several  species 
of  serpula  are  common  on  the  Britisii  coasts,  but  the  largest  are  found  in  tropica!  sea«, 
and  are  among  the  many  lovely  objects  to  be  seen  in  looking  down  through  clear  still 
water  on  coral  reefs. 

SERRAXO  Y  DOMINGUEZ,  Francisco,  Duke  de  la  Torre.;  b.  Spain.  1810;  served 
in  the  war  of  independence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  junta  which  overthrew  Espartero 
in  1843,  and  after  the  restoration  of  Maria  Christina,  helped  Narvaez  overthrow  Olozaga. 
His  inlluence  over  queen  Isabella  after  her  marriage,  in  1846,  was  so  great  as  to  cause 
serious  dissensions  between  her  and  the  king  consort.  He  overthrew^  the  Sotomayor 
ministry,  wliich  attempted  his  downfall,  but  the  Salamanca  ministry,  though  supported 
by  him,  was  overthrown  by  public  disapproval.  Serrano  now  became  a"  liberal,  was 
appointed  capt.gen.  of  Gi'anada,  was  exiled  in  1854  for  complicity  in  an  insurrection  at 
Saragossa,  came  back  during  the  revolution  in  that  year,  and  supporteil  the  O'Donnell- 
Espartero  cabinet.  In  the  dissensions  between  them  he  took  part  with  O'Donnell,  and 
as  capt.gen.  of  New  Castile  acted  with  O'Donnell  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  1856.  He  was 
ambassador  to  Paris  in  1857,  and  capt.gen.  of  Madrid  in  1865.  Three  years  later  he  Avas 
associated  with  Prim  and  Topete  at  the  head  of  tiie  revolution.  Prim  taking  the  mini.stry 
of  war,  Serrano  becoming  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  president  of  the  coimcil, 
and  Topete  minister  of  marine.  He  was  presently  elected  regent,  and  remained  in  that 
oflice  till  Amadeo  accepted  the  throne.  In  1874  he  became  president  of  the  executive 
power  in  Spain. 

SERBAVALLE,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  Venetia,  on  the  river  Aleschio,  35  m.  n. 
of  Venice.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  was  formerly  fortitied.  The  cathedral,  S. 
Andrea,  is  very  ancient.     Pop.  5,400. 

SERTO'RIUS,  Q.,  one  of  the  ablest  Roman  commanders  in  the  later  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, was  a  native  of  Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  began  his  military  career 
in  Gaul.  He  fought,  1C5  B.C.,  in  the  disastrous  battle  on  the  Rhone  in  which  the  Roman 
proconsiil,  Q.  Servilius  Ca^pio,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  and  took  part 
in  the  splendid  victory  at  Aquie  Sextia?  (mod.  Aix),  103  i;.c.,  where  Marins  annihilated 
the  same  barbarians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  between  the  party 
of  the  nobles  under  Sulla  (q.v.),  and  the  popular  party  headed  by  Marius  (q.v.)  (88  B.C.), 
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bo  espoused  the  cause  of  the  hitter.  Morally,  lie  was  mucli  superior  to  the  military 
adveiitureis  ol'  his  time;  and  the  impression  we  have  of  him  from  Plutarch's  picturesque 
bioirniphy  is  liuit  of  a  valiant,  resolute,  honest,  aud  stubborn  Kouum,  such  as  was  com- 
moner in  the  od  than  in  the  Sth  e.  of  the  repuljJic.  None  of  tlie  iMariuii  j^enerals  held 
out  so  long  or  so  sui'cessfully  as  Ik;  tigaiust  the  victoridus  olijiarehy.  He  l'oui;lit  iu  con- 
junction with  ('iniia  tiie  balile  at  the  C'<iilinc  gate,  whicli  jilaccd  Home  at  the  merc\'  of 
the  Marians,  but  he  had  no  hand  in  the  bloody  uuissacres  thai  followed.  "^Vhat  we  do 
hear  of  him  is  to  his  credit.  He  got  liis  own  troops  together,  aud  slew  4.00U  of  the  ruf- 
1  auly  slaves  whom  Marius  was  pirmitting  to  j)luuder  and  ravish  at  will  through  the 
(ily.  On  tiie  return  of  Sulla  from  the  east  (83  u.c),  Serlorius  withdrew  into  Eulruria, 
but  finding  it  iiupossible  to  act  iu  concert  with  the  other  military  leaders  of  his  party, 
lie  went  to  Spain,  where  he  conliuued  the  struggle  iu  au  intUiM'udenl  fashion.  At  first 
ho  was  not  very  successful,  autl  found  it  advisable  to  embark  for  JMaurilauia.  After 
several  adventures,  iu  the  course:  of  whicli  he  once  pas.scd  through  the  stiail  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  fell  in  with  some  sailors  who  had  visited  the  Atlantic  islands,  and  whose  descrip- 
tions so  wrought  upon  his  unaginalion,  that  he  "  was  seized  with  a  strougdesire  to  dwell 
in  the  islands,  and  to  live  iu  quiet,  free  from  tyranny  and  never  ending  wars" — (Plu- 
tarch)— he  returned  to  the  peuiusula,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lusitauiaus,  got  together 
an  army  comi)()sed  of  uali\es,  Libyans,  and  Romans,  and  after  a  lime  became  the  virtual 
moiuu'ch  of  tiie  whole  country.  During  80-7tj  B.C..  he  was  victorious  over  all  his  oppon- 
ents, nor  was  it  until  the  airival  (70  u.c),  of  young  Pompey  ("•  I'ouipey  the  great"),  that 
he  found  an  (tpponeut  worihy  to  cojie  with  him;  aud  even  Pompey  was  scarcely  yet 
his  equal  iu  military  skill.  Sertorius  drove  Pompe.y  over  the  Ibcrus  (Ebm)  with  heavy 
loss;  nor  was  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (75  B.C.),  r.iore  favorable,  for  though 
Sertorius's  subordinates  were  twice  b(!ateu,  Pompey  himself  hsid  no  success,  aud  was 
forced  to  write  urgeul  letti*rs  to  the  senate  for  re-enforcements.  The  cami)aigns  of  the 
next  two  years  were  unimportant,  except  iu  so  far  as  they  show  us  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  that  miserable  jealousy  aud  envy  of  Sertorius  that  brought  about  his  ruin.  Per- 
perna,  and  oilier  Koiuau  ollicers  of  the  Marian  party,  who  had  tied  to  hiui  iu  77  B.C., 
when  Sulla  became  triumphant  at  home,  and  who  seem  to  liave  been  a  set  of  base 
adventurers,  secretlj'  stirred  up  the  Spaniards  against  liim,  and  when  that  artifice  did 
not  prove  so  succeiisful  as  was  hoped,  tliey  conspired  against  his  life,  and  assa.ssinated 
liim  in  his  own  tent,  73  B.C.,  under  circumstances  of  shameful  perfidy.  With  Sertorius 
,  the  Marian  or  popular  cau.se  sunk,  until  it  was  revived  and  attained  linal  success  in  the 
person  of  Julius  Caesar  (q.  v.).  Plutarch  has  written  Sertorius's  life,  and  Corneille  has 
made  it  th','  subject  of  a  tragedy. 

SERTTJLA'EIA,  a  genus  of  zoophytes  (antJiozoa),  plant-like  and  branched,  horny, 
tubular,  filled  with  a  semifluid  oriranic  pulp,  the  polype  cells  in  two  rows  on  the 
branches,  tlie  polypes  hydra-like.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  are  common  on 
the  British  coasts,  attached  to  stones,  shells,  sea-weeds,  etc.  The  sertularia)  are  very 
beautiful. 

SERUM.     See  Blood. 

SER'VAL,  Felis  sei'vnl  or  leopnrdus  servnl,  one  of  the  sma]]eT  felidm.  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  the  boschkntte,  or  bush-cat,  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  aliout  2  ft.  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail.  The  serval  is  a  l)eautiful  animal,  3-ellowish  with  black  spots,  the 
lower  parts  white  with  Ijlack  spots.  The  fur  of  the  serval  is  in  great  request,  and  is 
known  to  furriers  as  that  of  the  tiger  ait.  The  serval  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
docile  of  the/tte^e. 

SERVANT.     See  Master  and  Servant. 

SERVETUS,  IMiciiAEL,  or,  in  his  native  Spanish,  IMiguel  Servede,  a  notable  and 
unfortunate  speculator  in  theology,  was  b.  at  Villanueva,  in  Aragon,  in  1509.  .  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  quitted  Spain,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Toulouse,  which 
be  soon  abandoned  to  devote  himself  with  ardor  to  the  knotty  points  of  the  reformation 
doctrines.  In  15:!0  he  went  to  Basel  to  hear  CEcolampadius,  and  thence  to  Strasburg. 
•where  Bucer  and  Capito  taiiuht.  His  daring  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
frightened  or  angered  these  divines  to  such  a  degree  that  they  <lenounced  him  as  "a 
wicked  and  cursed  Spaniard."  Servetus  appealed  from  their  judgment  to  tiiat  of  the 
public  inhis7>('  Tiiiiitniia  h'rroi'lbii.s  J.ih.  Vll.  (Ilaguenau,  1531;  modern  edition,  Nurem- 
berg, 17'J1),  and  his  Z)<W^>7//i".>(  (Ilaguenau,  1582);  but  the  public  thought  as  litlh;  of  his 
teaching  as  the  theologians;  and  to  avoid  the  odium  which  it  had  occasioned,  he  changed 
bis  name  to  ]\Iichael  de  Yillanueva,  and  fled  to  Paris;  where  he  studied  medicine  under 
Sylvius  and  Fernel,  and  took  his  degree  as  a  physician  with  honors.  Servetus  seems 
to  have  po.s.sossed  a  kind  of  pciK^t rating,  if  also  rash  and  restless  intellect,  which  enabled 
bim  to  hit  truih  occasionally  in  his  fiighty  researches,  or,  at  least,  to  make  happy 
guesses  in  the  right  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  lie  had  an  idea  (see  M.  Flourens  in 
the  Journal  den  SiiiyiiiH,  April.  1854)  of  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  lie 
attacked  Galen  and  the  f .acuity  with  his  customary  violence  in  a  treatise  on  syrups 
(Si/ruporn III  Uiiiversa  Riitii\  Paris,  1537;  Lyons,  1546).  About  this  time  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Calvin,  with  whom  he  had  several  conferences  or  private  disputations, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  public  challenge;  but  Servetus,  after  assenting  to  the  arrange- 
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ments,  decamped,  afraid  probablv,  and  not  without  reason,  that  his  precipitate  imperious 
way  of  thinking  did  not  ht  liira  for  discussing  with  so  cool,  wary,  and  merciless  a  logi- 
cian as  the  Geuevese  reformer;  afraid,  too,  perhaps,  of  being  unceremoniously  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  for  heresy  I  After  living  successively  for  some  time  at  Lyons, 
Charlieu,  and  Avignon,  and  supporting  himself  by  writing  for  the  booksellers,  he  found 
an  asylum  in  the  palace  of  Pierre  I'aulmier,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  in  1541,  where  he 
rem.iined  for  some  years,  and  wrote  his  famous  Cltristiiiiiis^ihi  Ruftitutio.  first  published 
in  1553.  The  work  has  been  twice  reprinted,  first  by  Dr.  Meade  of  London  (incom- 
plete), and  again  hy  Murr.  at  Nuremberg,  in  1790.  Its  celebrity  is  due  more  to  the  fact 
that  it  sealed  the  fate  of  its  author,  than  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  ideas  being  obscure, 
and  the  style  incorrect.  After  its  publication,  Servetus  wished  to  go  to  I'aly,  by  way 
of  Switzerland,  but  in  passing  through  Geneva,  was  arrested  and  impri?one(l  at  the 
instigation  of  Calvin  (q. v.).  After  a  long  and  complicated  judicial  pimedure,  Servetus 
was  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution,  Oct.  27, 
1553 — the  hapless  heretic  expiring  in  agonies.  The  fate  of  Servetus,  after  ail  the  pallia- 
tions that  can  be  offered  are  weighed,  remains  a  daik  stain  on  the  memorj'  of  Calvin. 
See  Willis's  Servetug  and  CaUiu  (IbTT) 

SERVIA  (Turk.  Syrp),  a  principality  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  European 
Turkey,  but  independent  since  IISTS.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Austria;  on  the  e.  by 
Wallachia  and  Bulgaria;  on  the  s.  by  Roumelia  and  Bosnia;  and  on  the  w.  by  Bosnia. 
Area  about  18,816  sq.m. ;  pop.  '78,  1,642,008.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  densely 
wooded.  From  the  interior,  numerous  chains  proceed  northward,  forming  massive 
barriers  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  and  sloping  pretty  steeply  toward 
the  swampy  plains  along  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  In  the  extreme  n.e.  near 
Orsova  they  reach  the  very  edge  of  the  Danube,  and  along  with  the  Eastern  Carpathians 
on  the  opposite  shore,  in.  prison  the  great  river  within  a  wall  of  rock,  known  as  the  Iron 
Gate  of  the  Danube.  The  highest  of  these  chains  is  the  Rudnik  mountains  (gathered 
into  a  knotty  group  abor.t  the" center  of  the  state),  which  in  the  Great  Schluraz  attains 
an  elevation  of  3,400  feet.  The  Schumadia,  or  forest,  extends  southward  from  Bel- 
grade for  60  miles.  Beautiful  landscapes  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  The  principal 
rivers  (Serb.  I'jika)  flowing  through  the  country  are  the  ^lorava  and  Timok,  affluents  of 
the  Danube:  and  the  Kolubara.  an  affluent  of  tlie  Save,  which  itself  falls  into  the  Danube 
at  Belgrade.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  but  somewhat  cold  in  the  higher 
regions.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  level  districts  is  fertile,  and  equally  fitted  for  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  people,  and  the  production  of  corn  and 
wine;  but  not  more  than  Jjth  of  the  land  is  under  tillage,  and  fidly  ^^xhs,  is  forest  or 
wilderness.  Oak  is  the  most  common  wood,  but  chestnuts  and  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts 
abound,  especially  pears,  of  w  hich  there  are  whole  forests  in  some  places.  The  mount- 
ains are  believed  "to  be  rich  in  copper  and  silver,  but  mining  is  almost  unknown,  and 
manufacturing  industry  is  in  the  most  backward  condition. 

Conxtitiition,  Internal  Adininis!ration,  etc. — The  constitution  now  in  force  dates  from 
1869 —The  land  is  divided  into  17  ocruzia,  or  circles  (Turk.  Kaza»):  each  circle  has  a 
prefect  and  a  court  of  the  first  instance,  and  sends  a  deputy  to  the  scubscJt'tina,  or 
national  parliament.  The  circles  are  subdivided  into  53  srezi,  or  arrondissements,  and 
these  asrain  into  1152  obsch'tine  or  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a  justice  of  peace  court. 
The  civil  legislature  of  Servia  is  modeled  after  that  of  Austria.  The  government  com- 
prises a  presiilent.  who  is  also  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  together  with  ministers  of  the 
interior,  of  jn.stice,  of  finances,  of  public  Avorship,  of  war,  and  of  public  works. — The 
military  force  is  composed  of  a  small  body  of  regulars,  under  6,000  men,  including  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  an  immense  naUonal  guard  of  about  115,000  men,  which  can  easily  be 
raised  to  15"0,()00,  for  every  Serb  carries  arms,  and  is  trained  to  military  habits.^  In  1867 
the  Turkish  government,  at  the  instance  of  friendly  powers,  surrendered  to  Servia  the 
fortresses  previously  held  by  it,  the  chief  of  w  hich  was  Belgrade.  • 

Religion,  Education,  and'  Finance. — The  inhabitants  nearly  all  belong  to  the  Greek 
church,  but  are  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Ecclesiastical  affairs 
are  managed  bv  a  metropolitan,  whose  seat  is  at  Belgrade,  and  by  the  three  bishops  of 
Uzitza,  Shabatz".  and  Timok.  For  the  few  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope 
and  the  Latin  church,  there  is  a  bishop  in  part,  infid.,  but  who  resides  at  Diacobir  in 
Austrian  Slavonia.  Servia.  according  to  recent  estimates,  had  298  churches,  651  parishes, 
and  652  priests,  besides  38  cloisters.  It  also  possessed  upAvard  of  300  educational  insti- 
tutions, including  several  gymnasia,  a  lyceum  for  philosophical  and  juristic  studies,  a 
theological  college,  an  artillery  school.'  a  school  of  agriculture,  and  300  elementary 
schools  for  boys,  and  13  for  girls.  These  schools  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy,  and  ediicatitm  is  consequently  making  rapid  progress.  In  1875-76.  the  rcA-enue 
of  the  country  amounted  to  35,356,692  piasters,  and  the  expenses  to  34,806,884.  Servia 
has  no  public  debt. 

vJiuracter. — The  Servians  are  distinguished  for  the  vigor  of  their  frame,  their  per- 
sonal valor,  love  of  freedom,  and  glowing  poetical  spirit.  Their  manners  and  mode  of 
life  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  strongly  prepossess  a  stranger  in  their  favor.  They 
rank  among  the  most  gifted  and  promising  members  of  the  Slavic  family. 

Uiistory. — la  the  earliest  times  of  Avhich  we  have  record,  Servia  was  inhabited  bj 


Tliracian  or  Tllyrian  races— the  Bessi,  Scordisci,  Danlanii,  and  Triballi.  Shortly  before 
Ciirist  it  was  isul)jii<;ated  by  the  Romans,  and  undei'  llic  name  of  Mumi  Supcrwr  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  lllyricuni,  whose  fortunes  it  sliared  during  tlie  vicissitudes  of 
the  empire.  Overrun  successively  by  the  lluns,  Oslrogotlis,  Longobards,  etc.,  it  reverted 
to  tlie  Byzantine  rulers  about  the  niiddle  of  the  Glh  c.,  but  was  wrested  from  them  by 
the  .\vars  in  Ihe  7th  c,  to  opjxisc  whom  the  emperor  llcraelius,  about  (ioti,  invokcil  tlie 
aid  of  the  Serbs  from  eastern  Galicia.  Tlu'  Serbs  obeyed  tiie  call,  and  in  less  than  two 
years  drove  the  Avars  from  the  land,  over  wliich  tliey  themselves  spread  in  great  num- 
bers, their  settlements  extending  from  tlie  Morava  as  far  w.  as  tlie  Dalmatian  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  Save  as  far  s.  as  the  Balkan  and  lake  Scutari.  About  the 
middle  of  the  9lli  c.  they  were  converted  to  Cliristianity  by  missionaries  sent  liy  the 
emperor  Basilius,  but  tliis  did  not  in  the  least  abate  their  natural  ardor  for  battle,  and 
for  nearly  200  years  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  neighboring  lUilgaiians 
— tlie  inveterate  enemies  of  their  Byzantine  liege  lord.  In  10-l;J,  however,  Stephen 
Bo^islav  e.xpelled  the  imperial  governors;  and  during  lOriO-HO  his  son,  Michael,  made 
himself  wholly  independent,  took  the  title  of  king  of  Servia,  and  jtrocured  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  royal  digliity  from  pope  Gregory  VII.  For  the  next  liundred  years  the  Serbs 
had  to  fi!j,ht  liard  to  maintain  their  independence,  but  the  struggle  terminated  in  tlieir 
favor;  and  in  llO')  Stephen  Nemanja  founded  a  dynasty  wliich  lasted  for  two  centuries, 
during  which  period  the  kingdom  of  Servia  attained  the  acme  of  its  i)ower  and  pros- 
perity. Under  Stephen  Duslian  (i;3o6-56).  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Nemanja  dynasty, 
it  enibraced  tlic  whole  of  .Macedonia,  Albania,  Thessaly,  northern  Greece,  and  Bulgaria. 
The  proi^ress  of  the  Turkish  arms,  however,  was  fatal  to  its  welfare,  and  in  1381)  king 
Lazar  fell  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Kossovopolje.  Sultan  Bajazet  divided  the  country 
between  Lazar's  .son,  Stephen,  and  Lazar's  son-in  law,  Vuk  Brankovitch,  but  compelled 
both  to  ]iay  tribute,  and  to  follow  him  in  war.  Gradually  the  Serbs  sunk  more  and 
more  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  until,  in  UoO,  Servia  was  thoroughly  subjugated  by  the 
sultan  Mahmud.  It  was  uniformly  the  theater  of  the  bloody  wars  between  Hungary 
and  Turkev.  and  frequently  suffered  the  uttermost  horrors  of  devastation.  Prince 
Euixene's  brilliant  successes  for  a  moment  flashed  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  miserable  hearts 
of  the  long-suffering  Serbs,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718)  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country  was  made  over  to  Austria:  but  in  17:39  it  reverted  to  Turkey,  and  for 
the  next  60  years  the  cruelty  and  oppressions  of  tlie  pashas  and  their  janizaries  surpasses 
all  belief.  At  length  the  unhappy  people  could  enchire  the  tyranny  of  their  foreign 
masters  no  longer,'  and  in  1801  an  insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  George  Czerny 
(q.v.),  which,  by  the  help  of  Russia,  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  patriots,  and  in  the 
election  of  Czerny  by  the  people  as  prince  of.Servia.  The  invasion  ^f  Russia  Ijy  France, 
however,  left  the  Serbs  at  the  mercy  of  their  late  rulers,  and  the  war  again  brolie  out. 
Czerny  was  forced  to  tlee,  and  tlie  tyranny  of  the  Turks  became  more  ferocious  than 
ever.  Again  the  people  tlew  to  arms  under  the  leadership  of  Milosch  Obrenovitch,  and 
•were  a  second  time  successful  in  winning  back  their  liberties.  Milosch  was  chosen 
prince  of  Servia  in  1815.  Compelled  to  abdicate  in  1839,  he  w^as,  in  1858,  restored  to  his 
former  dignity,  which  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  In  July,  1876,  Servia,  excited 
by  the  rebellion  in  Herzegovina,  declcfed  war  against  Turkey,  and  was  joined  by  Mon- 
tenegro. The  Servians,  generally  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of  the  help  of  numerous  Rus- 
sian volunteers,  were  totally  defeated  at  Alexinatz  in  September;  in  November  an 
armistice  was  concluded;  and  in  Mar.,  l'^77.  the  conditions  of  peace  were  signed.  Next 
month  war  was  declared  by  Russia  against  Turkey.  The  .sympathies  of  the  principality 
■were  undoubted;  but  Servia  did  not  venture  again  to  take  the  field  against  Turkey  till 
the  fate  of  the  w^ar  had  been  practically  decided  by  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  stronghold  of 
Plevna  in  Dec,  1877.  The  recognition  of  Scrvia's  independence  and  an  important 
increase  of  its  territory  to  the  southward,  demanded  by  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
wen;  agreed  to  by  the  Berlin  congress  in  1878. 

L'in.f/iiiif/e  and  Literature. — The  Servian  language,  called  also  the  Illyrian,  belongs 
to  one  (if  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Slavic  family,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Rus- 
sian than  to  Polish'  or  Bohemian.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  members  of  its 
division  by  the  predominance  of  vowels,  and  consecpiently  by  its  soft,  melodious  reso- 
nance. Tfiis  character  it  owes  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  languages 
— the  former  influenee  being  the  result  of  commercial  intercourse;  the  latter  of  com- 
munity of  religious  belief.  The  long  domination  of  the  Turks  has  also  left  unmi.stakabje 
traces  on  the  Servian  tongue;  nevertheless  it  has  on  the  whole  preserved  a  genuine  Slavic 
character,  possessing  along  with  the  other  members  of  that  family  a  complete  .system  of 
declension  and  conjuization,  along  with  a  free  syntax.  The  old  classical  meters  are 
imitated  with  facility  in  it.  It  is  spoken  (in  the  three  dialects— Herzegovic,  Razavic, 
and  Syi'mic)  by  more  than  7.000.000  people,  of  Avhom  4,500,000  are  under  Austrian, 
2,500,000  under  Turki-<h,  and  a  few  under  Russian  authority. 

After  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  Ihe  Serbs,  like  the  Russians,  employed  the  old 
Slavic  church  langua>;e  in  writing,  but"  in  two  dilTerent  styles,  one  called  the  diurch 
style,  and  the  other  the  chancery  or  legal  styh;.  The  most  important  monument  of  the 
latter  is  the  "law-book,"  published  by  king  Stephen  Dushan,  though  the  oldest  extant 
specimens  go  back  as  far  as  the  lltli  century.  The  literary  remains  of  the  fftrmer  are 
more  numerous,  and  embrace  ecclesiastical,  devotional,  and  historical  works,  for  the 
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most  part  composed  by  the  clergy  and  the  monks.  "With  George  Brankovitch  (b.  1645, 
d.  1711),  who  wrote  a  Jlistor-y  of  iServiu  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  his  own  time, 
this  hrst  or  mcdiajval  period  in  Servian  literature  closes.  The  second  or  modern  period 
is  characterized  in  its  commencement  by  an  elfort  to  raise  the  spoken  language  vf  the 
Sei'bs  to  the  dignity  of  a  written  language.  The  consequejice  was,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  literary  language  of  Servia  was  a  chaos  of  confusion,  writers  not  sippearing  able 
to  make  up  their  minds  which  dialect  to  use,  and  spoiling»tlieir  productions  by  a  bar- 
barous mixture  of  both;  and  it  was  not  till  Vuk  Stephanovitcli  published  his  Grammar 
of  the  SevKiaa  Language.  (1814).  and  his  ^ongs  of  tht  Servian  People,  that  the  victory  of 
the  reformers  was  complete.  Since  then  tiie  spoken  language  of  Servia  has  also  become 
the  language  of  literature.  These  Servian  popular  songs  or  ballads  constitute  by  far  the 
finest  part  of  Servian  literature.  The  picturesque  scenery  of  the  land,  and  the  free  soli- 
tary life  led  in  the  mountain  ranges,  kindled  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  awoke 
the  voice  of  .song  at  an  early  period.  Some  of  the  ballads — now  so  widely  known 
throughout  Christendom  by  means  of  translation — go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  In  a  wonderful  manner  they  combine  the  rude 
strengtii,  .spirit,  and  naivete  characteristic  of  'die  ballad  everywhere,  with  oriental  fire 
and  Greek  plasticity.  They  are  invariably  uurhymed.  but  preserve  at  the  same  time  a 
rhythmic  measure  See  Kapper's  Volkslieder  der  Serbien  (3  vols.  Leip.  1852);  and  l^o^w- 
Tmg's  Servian  Popular  Poetry  (Lond.  18.37);  and  Owen  Meredith's  .S<'ri!'sfo;  Pesme  (Lond. 
1861);  the  last,  however,  a  book  of  doubtful  honesty.  Among  the  poets  who  acquired 
distinction  in  the  first  part  of  the  century,  and  have  employed  the  vernacular,  the  most 
important  is  Lucyan  Muschiki  (died  1837),  archbishop  of  C'arlovitz,  whose  Pww«  appeared 
at  Pesth  in  1838.  Of  recent  or  living  Servian  poets,  the  most  gifted  are  Branko  Radit- 
slievitz  and  Jovan  Ilitz.  As  yet,  science  has  made  little  progress.  In  another  branch  of 
the  Servian  people — the  so-called  lilyriuns,  especially  the  Dalmatians,  who  profess  the 
Koman  Catholic  faith — literature  received  an  earlier  and  more  artistic  development  Ihau 
among  the  Serbs  of  the  Greek  clmrch.  In  tiie  13th  c.  a  priest  of  Ducla  (Dioclea)  wrote 
a  chronicle,  first  in  Slavic,  and  afterward  in  Latin,  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant. 
During  the  13th  and  14tli  centuries  devotional  works  in  the  vernacular  were  numerous, 
toward  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  the  republic  of  Ragusa  (Slav.  Dubrovnik)  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "  Illyrian  Athens"  on  account  of  the  brilliant  success  with  which  it  cultivated 
literature,  art,  and  -science.  Epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry,  history,  and  jurisprudence 
are  all  admirably  represented.  The  li>t  of  its  poets  is  particularly  large.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  18th  c.  literary  activity  abated  among  the  southern  or  Illyrian  Serbs,  but  at  the 
same  time  began  to  increase  in  the  n.,  especially  in  Croatia  and  Hungary. — See  Ristitz, 
Ueber  die  Serb.  Literatur  (Berl.  1853),  and,  in  English,  Talvi's  Historical  View  of  the  Lan- 
qiiftgeji  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Kations  (New  York,  1850);  as  also  Schafarik's 
Gexchichte  der  Sildnlawisrhen  Uterati/r  (1864),  and  'Soyii\iov\\z'»  Lstorija  s)'pske  Knijzevnosti 
(Belgrade,  1867).     There  are  numerous  grammars  and  dictionaries. 

SERVICE,  Pi/rtis  domestica  (see  P^Tjrs),  the  Sorlms  domcstica  of  many  botanists,  a  tree  of 
50  or  60  ft.  in  height, wiili  pinnated  leaves,  which  are  downy  beneath,  and  their  leaflets  ser- 
rated upward,  and  small  white  flowers  in  panicles,  a  rare  native  of  England,  foimd  also 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  w.  of  Asia,  and  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  which  is  obovate.  and  about  an  inch  in  length,  resembling  a  small  pear,  but 
pleasant  only  in  a  doughv  and  over-ripened  state,  like  the  medlar.  It  is  more  cultivated 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  than  in  Britain.  The  tree  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and 
attains  a  great  age.  The  timber  is  valuable,  very  heavy,  fine  grained, and  susceptil)le  of 
a  high  polish,  possessing  a  strength  and  durability  which  particularly  adapt  it  for  some 
purposes  of  the  machine-maker.  It  is  used  also  for  making  mathematical  rulers,  etc. — 
The  name  Wild  Sekvice  i^  given  to  an  allied  species,  pyrus  torminrdis,  also  called  the 
Sorb,  a  common  native  of  the  middle  and  s.  of  England,  and  of  the  middle  and  s.  of 
Europe — a  small  tree,  with  a  spotted  fruit,  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  common 
hawthorn,  which,  like  the  fruit  of  the  true  service,  becomes  mellowed  and  pleasant 
by  keeping,  and  is  regularly  brought  to  the  market  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Large 
quantities  are  brought  to  London  from  Hertfordshire.  The  dried  fruit  is  u.^ed  in  some 
places  as  a  cure  for  diarrhea.  The  wood  is  liighlj'  valued.  It  is  hard  and  tough, 
3'ellowMsh-white,  with  brownish-red  and  dark  brown  streaks. 

SERVICE  AND  WORK  is  the  name  usuallj'  given  to  an  action  brought  by  a  workman 
■who  has  done  work  to  order,  or  on  request,  or  has  been  engaged  for  a  specific  time. 

SERVICE-BERRY.     See  June-berry. 

SERVICE  OF  HEIRS  is  a  proceeding  in  the  law  of  Scotland  by  which  the  heir  of  a 
deceased  owner  of  land  has  his  relationship  recognized  and  declared,  and  his  feudal  title 
to  the  land  completed. 

SERVITUDE,  a  name  borrowed  by  the  law  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denote 
that  kind  of  riuht  or  interest  which  a  person  often  has  in  land  of  which  he  is  not  the 
owner,  as  a  light  to  cut  turf,  etc.  Servitudes  are  divided  into  predial  and  personal.  A 
predial  serviiude  is  a  right  constituted  over  one  subject  or  tenement  by  the  owner  of 
another  subject  or  tenement;  while  a  personal  servitude  is  constituted  over  a  subject  in 
favor  of  a  person  without  reference  to  possession  of  property.     The  only  kind  of  per- 
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eonal  servitude  is  life-rent  or  usufruct.  Tlie  predial  servitudes  are  those  usually  referred 
to  under  the  lieiui  of  servitude.  ISiicIi  a  servitude  beiuir  constituted  in  respect  of  the 
ownership  of  jiroperty,  passes  to  third  parties  '.vith  such  ownership.  The  tenenienl  over 
whic'li  the  servitucie  exists  is  called  tlie  servient  tenement,  and  the  otlier  is  called  the 
dominant  tenement.  Predial  servitudes  aie  again  subdivided  into  rural  and  urban, 
according  as  they  atfect  land  or  houses.  The  usual  rural  servitudes  as  those  of  i)assage 
or  road,  pasture,  feal  and  dirot,  aqueduct,  thirlage,  etc.  Passaaw  or  road  is  the  right 
wliich  a  person  has  to  walk  or  drive  t()  his  house  over  another's  land.  Pasture  is  the 
rigiit  to  send  cattle  to  gra/.e  on  another's  lauds.  Feal  and  divot  is  the  right  to  cut  turfs 
cr  peats  on  another's  haul.  Acpieduct  is  the  right  to  have  a  stream  of  water  conveyed 
liirough  anotiier's  lands.  Tliirlage  is  the  I'glit  to  have  other  people's  corn  sent  to  one's 
mill  to  be  ground.  The  urban  servitudes  are  stillicide,  light,  onerixfereri&i,  etc.  StilH- 
cide  is  the  riglit  to  have  the  rain  from  one's  roof  drop  on  another's  land  or  house.  Light 
is  the  right  to  prevent  another  from  building  so  as  to  obstruct  the  windows  of  one's 
house.  Oiierin  fcrendi  is  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  flat  above  to  have  his  flat  sup- 
ported by  the  flat  beneath. 

SEEVIUS  TULLIUS.     See  Rome. 

SEKVUS  SERVO  RUM  DEI  (Lat.,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God),  a  form  of  subscrip- 
tion adopted  by  the  lionian  pontiffs  from  the  daj\s  of  pope  Gregory  the  great,  by  whom, 
according  to  his  biographer.  Paid  the  deacon,  it  was  assumed  as  a  j)ractical  rebi;kc  of 
the  ambitious  assumption  of  the  title  of  "  Ecumeiucal  (or  universal)  patriarch,"  by  John, 
surnamed  Nesteules.  or  the  faster,  the  contemporary  patriarch  of  Constant inople. 
Gregory  is  said,  indeed,  by  Paul  to  have  been  the  litst  Christian  liishop  by  whom  this 
humble  form  was  employed.  This,  however,  is  certaiidy  a  mistake,  the  same  designa-  _ 
tion  having  been  frequently  used  by  bishops  before  the  time  of  Gregory.  Gregory  was 
probably  the  first  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  ado])t  it  as  a  distinctive  title.  It  is  found 
in  all  the  letters  of  Gregorj'  which  Venerable  Bede  has  presevcred  in  his  histor3'. 

SES' AME  GRASS  ( Tripsacitin  dactyloiden),  a  species  of  grass  of  large  size  foimd  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  gulf  states.  The  stem  is  thick,  and  the 
leaves  broad,  somewhat  resembling  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  generally  considered  too  course 
for  fodder. 

SESAMOID  BONES  are  small  bones  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the  tendons  of  mus- 
cles in  the  neighborhood  of  certain  joints.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  Gr.  sesame,  a 
l.ind  of  Indian  grain,  which  they  were  supposed  to  resemble.  In  the  human  subject, 
the  patella  is  the  best  example:  and  besides  it  they  are  commonly  met  with  only  on  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  joint  which  unites  the  metacarpal  bone  with  the  first  phalanx,  and 
in  the  corresponding  position  in  the  toe,  there  being  two  in  each  position,  and  their 
object  being  to  increase  the  leverage  of  the  short  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  toe. 
They  are  nuich  more  abiuidaut  in  the  great  majority  of  mammals  than  they  are  in  num. 

SES'AMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  hignoniacefr,  suborder  pcdaliacecp,  a 
suborder  characterized  by  wingless  seeds,  and  placentae  with  woody  lobes  attached  to 
the  inner  wall  of  the  fruit.  The  calyx  of  sesamum  is  five-parted:  the  corolla  bell-shaped 
and  five  parted,  the  lowest  lobi'  prolonged:  the  stamens  four,  two  longer  than  the  others, 
and  a  rudimentary  fifth  stamen;  the  capsule  is  oblong,  almost  four-celled,  two-valved, 
manv-seeded.  The  species  are  natives  of  India  and  Africa,  and  are  annual  plants, 
covered  with  hairs,  their  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  very  short  stalks. 
They  are  so  similar  as  to  be  sometimes  reckoned  mere  varieties  of  one  species,  <.'?.  l)idi- 
eum.  The  sweet  oleaginous  seeds  are  used  in  some  countries,  as  in  CetUral  Africa,  for 
making  a  kind  of  ha.stypudding.  In  Egypt  they  arc  eaten  strewed  on  cakes.  The 
bland  fixed  oil  of  sesamum,  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  expression,  is  used  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  like  olive  oil.  It  keeps  long  without  becoming 
rancid.  It  is  much  used  by  the  women  of  Elgypt  as  a  cosmetic.  For  the  sake  chiefly  of 
its  oil,  sesamum  is  much  cviltivated  in  India.  China,  Japan,  and  in  many  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  and  has  been  cultivated  from  very  ancitnt  times.  It  is  too  tender  for 
the  climate  of  England.  The  oil-cake,  mixed  with"  honey  and  preserved  citron,  is  an 
oriental  luxury.  The  leaves  of  sesamum  abound  in  a  gummy  substance.  Avhich  they 
readilv  impart"  to  water,  making  a  rich  bland  mucilage,  which  is  used  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  a  demulcent  drink.     Sesanuim  is  sometimes  called  tilseed. 

SESBA  NIA.     See  DnuNCHEE. 

SESHA  is,  in  TTindu  mythology,  the  great  king  of  the  serpent  race,  on  which  Yishn'u 
reclines  on  the  i>rinu'val  waters.  He  has  a  thousand  heads,  which  also  serve  as  a  canopy 
toVishn'u;  aiul  he  upholds  the  world,  which  rests  on  one  of  his  heads.  His  crest  is 
ornamented  with  jewels.  Coiled  up,  Sesha  is  the  emblem  of  eternity.  He  is  often  also 
called  VdsvJd  ov  Aiuintn,  the  eternal. 

SESOS'TRIS,  the  Greek  name  of  a  celebrated  Egyptian  monarch, who  is  supposed  to 
have  conquered  all  Asia  and  P^thiopia.  Ilis  name  has  ptis'-cd  into  the  series  of  those  con- 
querors who  have  almost  achieved  luiiversal  empire.  According  to  the  Greek  legendary 
history,  when  Sesostris  mounted  th(!  throne  of  Egypt,  he  began  his  scheme  of  coiupiest, 
first  dividing  Egypt  itself  into  3(5  nomes,  placing  his  brother  as  regent,  and  laying  on 
liim  injunctions  not  to  assume  the  diudcm,  or  interfere  with  the  royal  harem.     Sesostris 
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then  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  invaded  Libya,  Arabia,  Asia,  penetrating 
further  e.  than  Darius.  Advancing  through  Asia  Minor,  lie  invaded  Europe,  and  sub- 
dued Thrace  and  Scythia,  leaving  a  colony  at  (Jolchis  on  his  return.  In  tlie  s.  he  sub- 
dued Ethiopia,  and  placing  a  Jlcel  on  the  Red  sea,  conquered  the  adjacent  isles,  and 
extended  his  doniiuions  to  India  itself.  On  his  return  to  Egypt  from  his  northern  cam- 
paigns, his  brother,  who  had  disobeyed  his  instructions,  endeavored  to  destroy  liim  by 
inviting  luni  to  a  banquet  at  Daphna?,  and  treacherously  attempting  to  burn  him  and 
his  whole  family  by  tiring  the  liouse.  Sesostris  threw  two  of  his  children  into  the  fire, 
and  malving  a  bridge  of  their  burning  bodies,  escaped.  Sesostris.  in  his  triumphs, 
dragged  his  captives^attached  to  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  The  captives  were  employed 
on  the  public  works,  the  enlargement  of  the  Hepha;sleum  at  Memphis  (q. v.),  and  other 
temples,  and  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  mounds.  Memorials  of  his  reign,  it  was 
said,  were  left  as  steles  or  tablets  in  the  conquered  countries:  and  Herodotus  saw  some  in 
Palestine,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  taljlets  of  Ramesses  II.  (see  Ramessks),  still  exist- 
ing in  the  pass  of  Nahr-el-Kelb,  or  the  Lycus,  and  the  sculptured  rock  at  Nymphi,  near 
Smyrna.  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  grown  infirm  and  blind  after  a  reign  of  '3'6  years,  and 
to  liave  ended  his  days  by  his  own  hand. 

Not  only  does  the  greatest  contusion  and  difficulty  about  identifying  this  nionarch 
exist  among  modern,  but  also  in  the  classical  authors.  Herodotus  places  his  reign  long 
before  that  of  Cheops  of  the  4th  dynasty.  Dica^archus  makes  him  rule  3713  B.C.,  and 
is  followed  by  Aristotle  and  other  authors.  Bunsen  supposes  that  there  were  more  than 
one  monarch'  of  this  name,  and  that  one  was  Tosorthos,  of  the  od  dynasty;  another, 
Sesortesen  II,,  of  the  12th  dynasty.  Lepsius  conjectures  that  he  is  tlie  Sethos  1.  and  Ram- 
esses II.  of  the  19th  dynasty.  But  tiic;  exploits  of  Sesostris  seem  to  be  a  conglomeration 
of  the  conquests  of  the  kings  of  ihe  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  especially  the  Thothmes  and 
Ramesses  (.q. v.),  who  extended  the  empire  of  Egypt  far  to  llie  w.  and  east.  No  one 
monarch  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  can  represent  Sesostris.  Herodotus,  ii.  c.  103;  Dio- 
(lorus,  i.  c.  55-57;  Val.  Fiaccus,  v.  419;  Strabo,  xvi. ;  Wilkinson,  Maun,  and  Oust.  i. 
99-106;  ii.  70;  ill.  190;  Lepsius,  Elnlell.  s.  378;  Bunsen,  Aegyptens  Stelle,  book  ii.  85, 
86.  313-324. 

SESQUIAL'TERA,  one  of  the  compound  stops  of  the  organ,  composed  of  either  five, 
four,  three,  or  two  ranks  of  open  metal-pipes  tuned  in  thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves  to  the 
diapason. 

SESSA,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Caserta,  about  38  m.  n.n.w.  of  Naples. 
Pop,  '72,  6,138.  It  has  a  fine  catiiedral,  a  theological  seminary  and  colleges.  There  are 
maimfactories  of  woolen  cloih.  The  neighboring  soil  is  fertile.  Sessa  is  a  very  ancient 
city;  it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Aruncii,  was  afterward  colonizeil  by  the  Romans  ia 
314  A.U.C.,  and  was  very  flourishing  under  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  raised  to  a  duchy 
in  the  middle  ages. 

SESSION,  Court  of.     See  Court  of  Session. 

SESSIONS.     See  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Quarter  Sessions. 

SESTER'TIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  denarius  (q.v.),  and  thus  con- 
tained at  first  2h  asses  or  librce.  The  name  is  an  abbreviation  of  tlie  Latin  semis-tertius, 
which  was  their  mode  of  expressing  3i;  and  their  custom  was,  to  derive  the  names  of 
all  their  coins  from  the  foundation  of  their  mone3'-system,  tlie  as  (q.v.).  The  sjMnbols 
for  it  were  indifferently  HS  or  IIS,  the  former  being  only  a  modification  of  the  latter, 
which  expresses  two  units,  and  S  for  the  additional  half- unit  (seinis).  In  the  Latin 
classics  the  phrase  sestertius-nummns,  or  merely  nummits,  is  frequently  employed  to  de- 
note this  coin.  When  the  denarius  (q.v.)  was'made  to  contain  16  asses,  the  relation  be- 
tween it  and  the  sestertius  was  preserved,  and  the  latter  from  that  time  contained  4  asses, 
though  the  name,  which  was  now  no  longer  significant,  was  preserved.  Up  till  the  time 
of  Augustus,  when  the  relation  of  the  denarius  to  the  as  was  changed,  the  sestertius 
was  worth  3  pence  i  farthing  sterling,  but  after  this  period  it  was  reduced  to  1  penny 
3.3r  farthings  sterling.  Tiie  siim  of  1000  sestertii  was  called  sestertivm  (after  Augustus, 
=  £7  16s.  3d.),  which  was  the  '"money  of  account"  (never  a  "coin")  used  in  the  reck- 
oning of  large  sums  of  money. 

SESTO  FIORENTI'NO,  a  t.  in  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  containing  .several 
pari.shes;  the  largest  with  a  pop.  of  6,000.  Within  its  limits  is  the  parish  of  Colonnata, 
containing  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  porcelain. 

SESTEI  LEVANTE,  a  sea-port  of  n.  Italy.  26  m.  e.s.e.  of  Genoa.  It  is  situated  on  a 
little  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gromolo,  and  has  five  foreign  consulates.  Its  church 
of  the  nativity  has  some  valuable  paintings.     Pop.  2,300. 

SESTEI  PONEN'TE,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  4  m.  w.  of  Genoa,  stands  on  the  high-road  which 
runs  along  the  sea-coast.     There  is  a  large  government  factory  of  tobacco.     Pop.  9,500. 

SETA'EIA.     See  Millet. 

SETHE.     See  Coal-fish. 

SETH'ITES,  the  name  given  to  an  obscure  Gnostic  sect  of  the  2d  c,  allied  to  the 
Ophites,  or  worshipers  of  the  serpent;  they  belonged  to  that  class  of  religionists  who, 
in  evolving  what  they  regarded  as  their  system,  approached  paganism.     Accepting  the 
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Christian  mode  of  thoiiffht  and  its  terminolo;:;y,  tlicy  utterly  disregarded  the  great  facts 
of  tr^cripture  lii.<tory,  maintaining  that  Scth  reappeared  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and 
aflirniing  that  tht-y  possessed  books  written  by  him. — See  Neander's  Kirchengenckichte 
(Bohn"s  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  115). 

SET-OFF,  in  law,  the  amount  of  debt  due  to  a  defendant  from  a  plaintiff  which  the 
former  is  allowed  to  interpose  as  a  defense  to  all  or  part  of  the  plaiutill's  demand.  No 
such  right  e.xisted  at  common  law,  but  tlie  statutes  of  3  and  8  George  11.  applied  to  the 
colonies  and  have  been  re-enacted  with  some  changes  in  all  the  states.  The  plea  of  set- 
off must  describe  tlie  licbt  with  as  much  precision  as  if  it  wv.vc  a  declaralioii.  An  un- 
liquidated or  indelinite  claim  for  damages  cannot  be  put  forward  as  set-olf,  and  there 
must  be  mutditht!!  between  the  two  claims.  Thus  if  A  sues  B  for  a  deht,  B  oaimot 
intioduce  as  set  oil'  a  debt  due  him  by  A,  C,  and  D,  jointly.  But  an  exception  exists  in 
the  case  of  a  trustee  or  ccfitui  que  tru.st.  At  common  law  where  there  are  continued 
dealings  or  accoimts,  ilebit  and  credit,  only  the  balance  may  be  sued  for;  and  hence  set- 
off applies  only  to  independent,  disconnected  debts.  Where  the  defendant's  claim 
exceeds  that  of  the  plaintiff  he  may  recover  the  excess;  but  where  the  plaintiff  is  the 
assignee  of  him  against  whom  the  defendant  has  a  claim,  this  docs  not  hold.  Equitable 
set  off  is  in  many  respects  broader  than  that  at  law. 

SETON,  in  surgery,  is  an  artificially  produced  sinus  or  channel,  through  which  some 
substance — e.g.,  a  skein  of  cotton  or  silk,  or  a  long  flat  piece  of  india-rubber  or  gutta- 
percha— is  passed  so  as  to  excite  suppuration,  and  to  keep  the  artiliciiilly  formed  open- 
ings patent.  (The  term  is,  liowever,  very  often  employed  to  designate  the  inserted 
material.)  Sctoiis  are  established  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  body  (1)  as  counter- 
irritants,  or  (2)  to  act  as  a  drain  on  the  system  at  large,  or  Qi)  to  excite  inflammation  and 
adhesion.  For  the  purposes  of  counter-irritation,  setons  are  u-sual'y  inserted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  affected  parts;  but  when  intended  to  act  as  a  drain  on  the  system 
at  large — e.g.,  in  threateticd  head-affections — the  nape  of  the  neclv  is  the  part  always 
selected.  The  operation  is  very  simple.  A  longitudinal  fold  of  skin  over  tlie  spines  of 
the  cervical  vcrtebne  is  raised  by  the  fingers  from  the  deeper  structures,  and  is  trans- 
fixed by  the  seton-needle  rather  obliquely,  so  that  one  of  the  openings  shall  be  rather 
more  dependent  than  the  other.  The  needle  must  pass  somewhat  deeply  through  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  as,  if  it  passed  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  the  latter  would 
probably  slough  over  the  whole  track  of  the  wound.  The  inserted  material  sliould  be 
smeared  with  oil,  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  daj's.  till 
there  is  a  free  discharge  of  matter,  after  which  a  fresh  portion  should  be  drawn  daily 
through  the  wound. 

For  the  purpose  of  exciting  local  inflammation  and  adhesion  (which  is  a  result  of  tlie 
inflammation),  setons  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  li5'drocele,  enlarged  bursas, 
ranula,  bronchocele,  ununited  fractures,  etc.  In  the  two  last-named  cases,  their  use  is, 
however,  not  unattended  by  danger. 

The  word  seton  is  derived  from  the  Latin  setrr,  a  hair,  because  hairs  were  originally 
emploj'ed  as  the  inserted  material.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  the  custom  of  many 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia  to  insert  a  hair  into  the  heels  of  their  prisoners, 
■which-lames  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  their  escape. 

SETON,  Eltzabeth  Ann  (Bayley),  1774-1831;  b.  New  York;  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Italy  in  1803.  and  on  his  death  at  Pisa,  returned  to  New  York;  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  1805;  taught  a  school  in  Baltimore,  1805-08.  Having  received  a 
large  amount  from  the  rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  and  being  joined  by  her  .^.isters-in-law, 
Harriet  and  Cecilia  Seton,  s]i(>  established  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  first  in  the  United 
States.  They  iissumed  ihe  religious  liabit  and  ojiened  a  convent  at  Emmittsburg,  ]\Id.. 
in  1809.  In  1813  the  si^t-rhood  numbered  20  members,  and  mother  Seton  was  chosen 
superior-general.  In  1817  the  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. At  the  death  of  the  superior  there  were  50  members.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
zeal  and  efiiciency. 

SETON  HALL  COLLEGE,  South  Orange,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution;  organized  in  1856.  Its  course  of  study  extends  through  a  term  of  .seven 
years.  It  has  a  fine  situation,  excellent  buildings,  and  a  library  of  6.000  volumes. 
Professors,  '78,  11;  students,  83.     Rev.  James  H.  Corrigan,  A.  m.,  president. 

SETT,  in  Scotch  law,  was  used  to  denote  the  constitution  of  a  burgh,  whether 
founded  on  in;meniorial  usnge  or  modeled  by  the  convention  of  royal  burghs  (q.v.). 

SE'TTE  COMMMTJNI  DI  VICEN  ZA,  a  district  consisting  of  seven  communes  or 
parishes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vicenza.  the  language  and  population  of  which  are 
pliiinly  Teutonic,  and  have  maintained  themselves  pure  and  unmixed  in  the  midst  of  a 
Latin  peojile  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  inhabitants  are  believed  i)y 
antiquaries  to  be  descendants  of  the  remnant  of  the  Cimbrian  army  which  was  defeatotl 
with  great  slauu'hter  by  Planus,  and  are  supposed  to  have  esciiped  to  tlie  mountains,  and 
theie  fixed  a  permanent  settlement.  Their  language  is  peifcr'tly  inlelligible  to  any  Ger- 
man scholar.  Specimens  of  this  dialect,  and  of  a  similarly  isolated  Teutonic  dialect 
•which  is  found  near  Verona,  are  given  by  AdelLing  in  the  MUhridates,  ii.  p.  315. 
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SETTER,  a  kind  of  dog  -wbich  derives  its  name  from  its  habit  of  setting  or  crouching 
when  it  perceives  the  scent  of  game,  instead  of  standing,  lil^e  the  pointer.  Setters,  how- 
ever, are  now  trained  to  adopt  the  pointer's  mode  of  standing  while  marlimg  game. 
The  setter  was  originally  used  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  game  by  the  net.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  origin  from  a  mixture  of  the  pointer  and  the  spaniel.  It  is  larger 
than  the  spaniel;  its  luiir  is  less  smooth  than  that  of  the  pointer,  and  has  more  of  the 
waved  character  of  that  of  the  spaniel,  to  which  there  is  a  resemblance  also  in  the  ears. 
The  tail  is  bushy.  There  are  several  breeds  of  the  setter.  The  general  color  of  th.-? 
English  setter  is  a  white  ground,  .with  large  spots  or  blotches  of  liver-color  or  red.  Tie 
Irish  setter  lias  larger  legs  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  The  Scotch  or  Gordoi. 
setter  is  of  a  richtilack-aud-tau  color.  The  Eussian  setter  is  covered  with  wooly  fur, 
much  matted  together  Each  of  these  breeds  has  its  peculiar  merits.  All  setters  have 
the  soles  of  the  feet  well  covered  v>'ith  hair,  so  that  they  can  bear  hard  work  on  rough 
ground.  They  socm  become  exhausted,  however,  unless  they  have  access  to  water. 
The  setter  is  much  employed  by  sportsmen.  It  is  one  of  the  most  affeciionate,  gentle, 
and  intelligent  of  dogs. 

SETTLE,  Elkakah,  was  b.  at  Dunstable,  in  the  year  1648.  He  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  whicli  he  left  without  taking  a  degree,  and  repaired 
to  London,  to  seek  his  subsistence  by  literature.  In  1671  he  made  something  of  a  hit 
by  the  production  of  his  tragedy  of  Camhyses;  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  and  others, 
w'ishiug  to  annoy  and  insult  the  great  Dryden,  loudly  hailed  in  him  the  superior  genius 
of  the  two.  Through  the  influence  of  Rochester,  to  his  next  tragedy,  Tlie  Empress  of 
Morocco,  the  unwonted  honor  was  accorded  of  being  played  at  \\  hitehall  by  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court,  and  in  this  way  a  great  run  was  secured  for  it  when  it  came 
before  the  general  public.  In  the  insolence  of  success,  the  author  printed  along  with  it 
<a  preface,  in  which  Dryden  was  severely  assailed.  Solely  in  virtue  of  the  quarrel  thus 
engendered  is  Settle  now  remembered.  In  his  great  satire,  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
Dryden  scourged  him  with  his  scorn,  so  that  in  some  sort  he  survives  for  us,  if  only  as 
a  shrieking  ghost.  Having  no  real  strength  of  talent,  he  speedily  relapsed  into  obscurity. 
The  post  of  j.oet-laureatel'or  the  city  he  had  obtained,  and  he  continued  to  retain.  By 
writing  in  this  capatity  verses  for  ciiy  pageants  and  festivities,  and  producing  pieces  to 
be  acted-in  the  booths  cf  Bartholomew  fair,  the  some-time  rival  of  Dryden  was  fain  to 
eke  out  a  wretched  subsistence.  In  his  destitute  age,  he  wr.s  adiTiittcd  to  the  Charier- 
house,  where  in  1723  he  died,  his  works  having  predeceased  him. 

SETTLED  ESTATE,  in  English  law,  means  an  estate  held  by  some  tenant  for  life,  under 
conditions  more  or  less  strict,  defined  by  the  deed. 

SETTLEMENT,  in  English  law,  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  one  case  it  means  the  mode 
of  securing  property  on  married  parties,  so  as  to  regulate  the  succession  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  either,  or  it  may  regulate  the  succession  of  parties  not  married.  In  poor-law 
matters  it  means  that  kind  of  right  which  a  pauper  has  to  support  by  the  parish  by  rea- 
son of  his  being  born  there,  or  of  his  renting  a  tenement  or  acquiring  estate,  etc.  It  often 
happens  that  a  person  becomes  chargeable,  that  is,  is  entitled  to  be  relieved  by  a  parish 
in  which  he  has  no  settlement,  and  the  relieving  parish  can  forthwitli  remove  liim  to  his 
parish  of  settlement.  See  Removal  of  PArPZKS.  In  Scotland,  settlement,  besides  the 
above  meanings,  also  means  the  general  will  or  disposition  by  which  one  regulates  the 
disposition  of  his  property  after  death. 

SETTLEMENT,  in  law  (ante).  As  to  settlement  of  paupers,  see  Poor  Laws  {ante). 
Marriaae  settlements  may  be  made  before  and  in  consideration  of  the  marriage,  or  after 
it.  They  vest  the  property  in  trustees,  generally  for  the  use  of  the  husband  and  wife 
during  their  joint  lives,  then  for  the  use  of  the  survivor  of  them,  and  then  for  the  chil- 
dren by  the  marriage.  ]\Iarriage  is  a  valuable  consideration  at  law,  and  will  support  an 
agreement  by  a  third  person,  tiiough  a  stranger,  to  make  a  settlement  upon  the  husband 
and  wife  and  their  issue.  A  marriages  settlement  made  without  consideration,  after  mar- 
riage, settling  the  husband's  property  upon  the  wife  and  children,  is  good  against  subse- 
quent creditors,  but  void  as  to  creditors  at  the  time  of  settlement.  The  ordinary  powers 
in  marriage  settlements  of  real  estate  are  powers  of  sale  and  exchange,  of  leasing  and 
managing,  and  of  raising  portions  and  jointuring. 

SETU'BAL  (frequently  and  erroneously  called  by  the  English  St.  Ube's)  is  an  impor- 
tant sea-port  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Lisbon.  It 
stands  on  the  n.'side  of  the  bay  of  Setubal,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harbor,  though  the 
entrance  to  it  is  obstructed  by  sandbanks.  The  harbor  is  fuinished  with  a  lighthouse 
and  with  broad  and  handsome  qunj^s,  and  is  protected  by  five  forts;  but  the  valley  in 
which  the  town  itself  stands  is  completely  commanded  ■  by  the  heights  in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  trade  in  the  muscadel  and  white  wines,  in 
sea-salt,  oranges,  lemons,  and  cork  bark,  but  fishing  is  also  carried  on  with  considerable 
activity.  Setubal  is  the  old  Roman  Cetobriga.  In  1755  it  was  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
from  which  it  suffered  severely.     Pop.  17,000. 

SEVASTOPOL,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  SEBASTOroL  {Schastopolis,  the  "august 
city"),  a  Russian  sea  port,  fortress,  and  arsenal  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  government  of  Tau- 
rida.     It  is  situated  near  the  s.w.  extremity  of  the  Crimea,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
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mafjiiidceut  harbor  or  roadstead  of  Sevastopol,  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the 
world.  This  harbor  is  an  inlet  of  the  lihick  sea,  stretching;:  inlaiul  for  about  4J  m.  from 
•w.  to  c.,  about  half  a  mile  witle  at  tlie  eutrance  but  iniiuediately  openini^  out  to  the 
width  of  a  mile,  with  an  average  widlli  of  about  half  a  niiii-  \ip  to  tlie  eastern  end.  It  is 
sheltered  on  the  n.  and  s.  by  lofty  limestone  ridges  shutting  it  completely  in, with  a  depth 
of  water  varying  from  3  to  11  falhoms,  and  suliieient  in  several  places  to  allow  ships  of 
tlie  largest  size  to  lie  close  to  the  shore.  At  the  eastern  end,  uniksr  tlie  heights  of  Inker- 
mann,  the  river  Tciiernaya  enters  the  harbor  through  low  nuushy  ground.  The  South 
bay.  or  Dockyard  harbor,  as  it  is  al.so  called,  extending  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
u.  to  s.,  forms  the  harbor  jiroper  of  Sevastopol;  and  between  it  and  Quarantine  bay, 
occupying  rather  more  liian  half  the  peninsula  thus  formed,  is  built  the  chief  jjortion  of 
the  town  of  Sevastopol,  on  ground  sloping  irregularly  upward.  The  town,  previous  to 
its  destruction  in  the  siege  of  1854-53,  was  well  and  subsluntially  built  of  stone.with  lines 
of  streets  running  from  n.  to  s..  an<l  smaller  ones  intersecting  them  at  right  angles,  con- 
taining several  handsome  public  editices.  The  docks,  constructed  for  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment by  col.  Upton,  an  English  civil  engineer,  were  among  the  most  inijiortant  works 
at  Sevastopol;  the  dock-basin,  docks,  and  quays  were  formed  in  the  most  substantial  way, 
being  jiartly  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  lined  with  cement,  [lartly  built  of  limestone  and 
granite.  From  the  dockyard  creek,  ships  were  admitted  into  the  dock  basin  by  means 
of  three  locks,  the  bottom  of  the  docks  being  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  basin  was  sup- 
plied with  water  b\'  a  canal  some  12  m.  in  length  from  the  Tchernaya  above  Inkermanu 
— itself  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  For  the  defense  of  town  and  harbor 
from  attack  by  sea,  several  forts  were  erected.  These  forts  were  works  of  immense 
strength,  built  of  limestone  faced  with  granite,  on  which  artiller}-  was  found  to  make  but 
little  impression;  the}'  mounted  a  very  large  number  of  guns,  antl  by  their crc^ss-fire  com- 
pletely protected  every  spot  accessible  to  a  hostile  fleet.  On  the  haul  side,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  loop-holed  wall  extending  p.ntially  round  the  western  side,  the  town, 
previous  to  the  siege,  was  entirely  undefended;  but  the  earthworks  and  fortilications 
then  successively  extemporized  by  the  genius  of  gen.  Todlebeu, which  for  so  many  months 
kept  the  armies  of  France  and  England  at  ba}%  and  of  which  the  Malakoif.  and  thcRedaa 
were  the  most  foimidable.  are  now  of  historic  fame. 

The  siege  of  Sevastopol  by  the  allied  English  and  French  armies  will  rank  among  the 
most  famous  sieges  iii^ history;  it  lasted  for  11  months,  from  Oct.,  1854,  to  Sept..  1855; 
the  place  sustained  repeated  bombardments,  the  first  of  which  took  place  Oct.  17,  1854; 
and  the  capture  of  the  Malakoif  and  Redan,  on  Si'pt.  8,  1855,  at  length  forced  the  Rus- 
sians to  evacuate  it,  and  retire  to  the  n.  side.  The  town  was  completely  ruined;  the  docks 
and  forts  still  standing  were  blown  up  by  French  and  English  engineers,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  were  not  to  be  restored;  but  the  restriclions  were  removed  by  the 
abrogation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  sea  by  the  conference  of  London  (1871).  Before 
the  siege  the  population  of  Sevastopol,  including  the  garrison,  amounted  to  about  40,000. 
Since,  the  town  has  been  partially  rebuilt,  but  the  population  iu  1875  was  only  20.000. 
Sevastopol  was  intended  to  be  the  station  of  the  Russian  Black  sea  fleet,  and  as  such  lo 
form  a  standing  menace  to  Turkey;  during  the  siege  the  fleet  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  many  of  the  ships  having  been  sunk  by  the  Russians  across  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  by  way  of  defense.  The  great  disadvantage  of  Sevastopol  as  a  naval  station  arises 
from  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  rutvnli^,  Avhicli  soon  render  wood(m  vessels  unscaworthy. 
Sevastopol  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  small  Tartar  village  called  Ahhtiar,  immediately 
after  the  Ru>sian  conquest  of  the  Crimea  in  1783,  under  the  orders  of  the  empress  Cath- 
arine II.  The  promontory  on  which  Sevastopol  stands  is  a  spot  of  considerable  classical 
and  historical  interest.  Here,  perhaps  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Greek  convent  of 
St.  George,  w.  of  Balaklava,  stood  the  temple  of  the  Taurlc  Artemis,  in  which,  according 
to  the  legend,  Iphigeni;i,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  was  priestess.  It  later  times  the  jironi- 
ontory  was  colonized  by  Greeks  from  Heraclea.  in  Asia  Minor,  and  became  known  as 
the  Heracleotic  Cliersone.se.  Two  cities,  successively  built  a  few  miles  apart  on  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  w.  of  Sevastopol,  have  left  remains  existing  to  the  present  daj'.  In  after 
times  the  Chersonesus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Genoese,  who  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Balaklava,  where  the  remains  of  the  "Genoese  castles"  on  the  heights  still 
bear  witness  to  tlieir  rule.     See  llUtory  of  the  Russian  War  (W.  and  R.  Chambers). 

SEVEN,  frequently  u.sed  as  a  mystical  and  symbolical  number  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
among  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  (the  Persians,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  etc.).  The  reason  for  the  pn'ference  of  this  number  for  .sacred  use  has  been 
found  in  its  consisting  of  thj-ee — the  number  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle — and  f"iir — the 
sides  of  a  square,  these  being  the  simplest  rectilineal  figures; — ^or  in  other  ecpially  vague 
circumstances.  The  real  reason,  however,  seems  to  be  astronomical,  or  rather  a.stro- 
logical,  viz.,  the  observation  of  the  seven  planets  and  the  phases  of  the  moon — chang- 
ing every  seventh  day.  (See  Wki:k.)  As  instances  of  the  use  of  this  numl)er  in  the 
Old  Testament,  we  find  the  creation  completed  in  seven  days,  wherefore  the  se%"enth 
day  was  kept  sacred;  every  seventh  year  was  sabbatical,  and  the  seven  limes  seventh 
year  ushered  in  the  jobcl-year.  The  three  rer/idiin,  or  pilgrim  festivals  (])ass;ih,  festival 
of  weeks,  and  tabernacles),  lasted  seven  days;  and  between  the  first  and  second  of 
these  feasts  were  counted  seven  weeks.     The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  a 
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"holy  convocation."  The  Levitical  purifications  lasted  seven  days,  and  the  same 
space  of  time  was  allotted  to  the  celebration  of  weddings  and  the  mourning  for  llie 
dead.  In  innumerable  instances  in  tlie  Old  Testament  and  later  Jewish  writings, 
the  number  is  used  as  a  kind  of  round  number.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the 
churches,  candlesticks,  stars,  trumpets,  spirits,  all  to  the  number  of  seven;  and  the 
seven  horns,  and  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb.  Tlie  same  number  appears  again  either 
divided  into  half  (3^  years.  Rev.  xlii.  5,  xi.  3,  xii.  6,  etc.),  or  multiplied  bj'  ten — seventy 
Israelites  go  to  Egypt,  the  exile  lasts  seventy  years,  there  are  seventy  elders,  and  at  a 
later  period  thereare  supposed  to  be  seventy  languages  and  seventy  nations  upon  earth. 
To  go  back  to  the  earlier  documents,  we  find  in  a  similar  way  the  dove  sent  out  the 
second  time  seveti  days  after  her  first  mission.  Pharaoh's  dream  shows  him  twice 
seven  kiue,  twice  seven  ears  of  corn,  etc.  Among  the  Greeks  the  seven  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  to  Dionysos,  who,  according  to  Orphic  legends,  was  torn  into  seven  pieces; 
and  it  was  particularly  sacred  in  Euboea,  where  the  number  was  found  to  pervade,  as 
it  were,  almost  every  sacred,  private,  or  domestic  relation.  On  the  many  ancient  spec- 
ulations which  connected  the  number  seven  with  the  human  body  and  the  phases  of  its 
gradual  development  and  formation,  its  critical  periods  of  sicknesses — partly  still  extant 
as  superstitious  notions — we  cannot  here  dwell.  The  Pythagoreans  made  much  of  this 
number,  giving  it  the  name  of  Athene,  Hermes,  Hephaistos,  Heracles,  the  virgin  unbe- 
gotten  and  unbegelting  (i.e.,  not  to  be  obtained  by  mijltiplication),  Dionysos,  Rex,  etc. 
The  "  seven  sacraments,"  the  "  seven  free  arts,"  the  "  seven  wise  men,"  and  many  more 
instances,  prove  the  importance  attached  to  this  number  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  ancient 
but  even  of  our  own  times.  That  it  played  an  immense  part  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
middle  ages  need  hardl}^  be  added. 

SEVEN  DOLORS  of  the  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY,  Feast  of,  a  modern  festival 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which,  although  bearing  the  name  of  devotion  to  the 
virgin  Mary,  in  reality  regards  those  incidents  in  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ  with 
which  his  mother  is  most  closely  associated.  This  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  Friday 
preceding  Palm  Sunday' (q.  v.).  The  "  dolors"  or  sorrows  of  the  blessed  virgin  have 
long  been  a  favorite  theme  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion,  of  which  the  pathetic  Stabat 
Mater  Dolorosa  is  the  best  known  and  most  popular  expression;  and  the  festival  of  the 
seven  dolors  is  intended  to  individualize  the  incidents  of  her  sorrows,  and  to  present 
them  for  meditation.  The  seven  incidents  referred  to  under  the  title  of  "  dolors"  are: 
1.  The  prediction  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  34);  3.  The  flight  into  Egypt;  3.  The  loss  of 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem;  4.  The  sight  of  Jesus  bearing  his  cross  toward  Calvary;  5.  The 
sight  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross;  6.  The  piercing  of  his  side  with  the  lance;  7.  His  burial. 
This  festival  was  insiituted  by  pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  1725. 

SEVEN  PINES,  Battle  of.     See  Chickahomint. 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS,  the  heroes  of  a  celebrated  legend,  which  is  first  related  by 
Gregory  of  Toui-s  in  the  close  of  the  6th  c.  {De  Gloria  Martyrum,  c.  95),  but  the  date 
of  which  is  assigned  to  the  3d  c. ,  and  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Decius.  According  to  the  narrative,  during  the  flight  of  the  Christians  from  the  perse- 
cution, seven  Christians  of  Ephesus  took  refuge  in  a  cave  near  the  city,  where  they  were 
discovered  by  their  pursuers,  who  w^-dled  up  the  entrance,  in  order  to  starve  them  to 
death.  A  miracle,  however,  was  interposed  in  their  behalf;  they  fell  into  a  preter- 
natural sleep,  in  which  they  lay  for  nearly  200  years.  The  concealment  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  250  or  251;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Theo(lo«:ius,  447.  that 
they  were  reanimated.  On  awakening,  they  imagined  that  their  sleep  had  been  but  of 
a  single  night;  and  on  one  of  the  party  (supposing  the  persecution  still  in  progress) 
going  into  the  city  to  purchase  provisions  privately,  he  was  amazed  to  find  erected  in 
triumph  on  the  churches  and  other  buildings,  across,  which,  as  it  seemed,  but  a  few 
hours  before,  he  had  seen  the  object  of  contempt  and  blasphemj^  When  their  won- 
derful history  became  known,  they  were  conducted  in  triumphant  procession  into 
the  city  of  Ephesus;  but  they  all  died  at  tlie  same  moment,  as  if  by  one  common  and 
mysterious  destiny.  The  same  legend  reappears  with  variations  at  later  periods  of 
Christian  history. 

SEVENTEEN- YEAR  LOCUST,  Cicada  septendecim,  Linn.,  a  hemipterous  insect 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  make  its  appearance  every  17  years,  and  has  been  popu- 
larly regarded  in  this  country  in  localities  not  visited  by  the  Rocky-mountain  locust  as 
the  true  Egyptian  locust.  They  sometimes  come  in  such  immense  swarms  as  to  bend 
the  branches  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  alight,  and  the  rattling,  shrill  music  which 
they  make  with  peculiar  abdominal  organs  fills  the  air.  They  make  their  appearance  in 
the  early  summer,  and  when  the  ovaries  are  sulEciently  developed  the  females  select 
small  branches,  and  bj'^  means  of  lateral  saws  and  a  sharp  and  strong  grooved  ovipositor 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  fissures,  deposited  in  pairs,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  woody 
fiber,  and  placed  so  that  one  end  points  upward.  When  one  fissure  is  filled  another  is 
made  in  close  proximity,  until  400  or  500  eggs  are  deposited.  The  female  soon  after  this 
dies.  Authorities  do  not  agree  about  the  time  required  for  hatching,  the  accounts  rang- 
ing from  15  to  50  days.  After  hatching  the  larva?  fall  to  the  ground,  and,  by  the  use  of 
their  strong  fore  feet,  immediately  commence  burrowing,  following  the  roots  of  plants, 
upon  which  they  feed.  When  their  time  of  transformation  approaches  they  make  cir- 
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cuitous  cjliiidrical  p.assai^es  about  f  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  time  emerge  from  the  soil 
and  crawl  up  ilu;  trees.  Soon  the  insect  makes  its  way  tlirough  a  longitudinal  tissure 
in  llic  l)ack  of  the  cast  skin,  wliicli  is  left  attached  to  the  tree.  See  Cicada,  Harvkst 
Fly,  ante,  and  Locust  and  GuAssuopriiU. 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS  (Adventists,  Seventh-Day,  ante),  a  sect  whose 
]icculiar  views  of  prophecy  were  developed  in  1845,  just  after  the  great  Advent  excite- 
ment of  lS4()-4-t.  Klder  James  White  and  wife,  and  elder  J.  N.  Andrews,  of  Maine, 
with  elder  Joseph  JBates,  of  Mass.,  were  tiie  pioneers  of  this  dcnonunatinn.  The  first 
church  was  formed  in  Washington,  JS.  H.  In  1849  elder  James  White  commenced  pub- 
lishing in  connection  with  this  movement.  In  1855  this  publishing  wfcirk  was  removed 
to  its  present  location,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  and  in  18G1  a  legally  incorporated  associa- 
tion wa.s  f<n"mcd  under  the  title  of  the  Seventh-day  Advcnlist  publishing  association. 
Four  buildings,  the  central  one  a  large  brick  structure,  arc  used  in  printing,  electrotyp- 
iug,  binding,  and  other  branches  of  the  work.  Nine  power-presses  and  100  hands  are 
regularly  employed  in  the  publishing  house,  from  which  are  issued  2  Mceklies  and  2 
monthlies  in  English,  1  semi-monthly  in  Danish,  1  monthly  in  German,  1  in  Swedish, 
and  a  quarterly  in  the  Holland  language.  Their  denonnuational  literature  embraces  18 
bound  books,  and  numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets,  many  in  the  foreign  languages  above 
named.  They  had  issued  before  the  auttnnn  of  1880,  V-'SO.OCO.OOO  jip.  ofbooks,  pam- 
phlets, and  tracts.  They  also  have  a  large  and  equally  well-equipped  publishing  house 
at  Oakland,  Cal.,  from  which  is  issued  weekly  The  JSigns  of  the  Tunes.  They  piiblish  a 
monthly  in  French  at  Bitle,  Switzerland,  and  a  semi-monthly  in  Danish  at  Christiania, 
Norway.     The  aggregate  monthly  circulation  of  their  periodicals  is  about  85,000  copies. 

The  government  of  the  denomination  is  administered  by  a  general  conference  and 
24  state  conferences,  having  under  their  charge  610  churches  with  15,570  members, 
besides  whom  several  thousands  living  in  many  parts  of  the  countrj'  have  as  yet  no 
organized  church  near  them  with  which  tiiey  can  unite.  There  are  144  ordained  mmis- 
ters  and  116  licentiates.  The  churches  being  without  settled  pastors  and  maintaining 
religious  services  with  only  occasional  ministerial  help,  the  preachers  are  free  to  devote 
them>elves  chiefly  to  missionary  work.  Diu'ing  the  summer  months  they  hold  meet- 
ings in  large  tents,  70  of  which  were  used  in  1879.  Tliey  have  a  college  and  sanitarium 
at  Battle  Creek. 

Seventh-day  Adventists  are  distinguished  from  the  denominations  known  as  evan- 
gelical principally  on  the  three  following  points  :  First,  the  Sabbath,  which  they  hold  to 
be  still  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  as  ordained  in  Eden;  secondly,  the  prophecies, 
which  they  believe  to  teach  that  the  second  coi;:iiig  of  Christ,  personally  and  premillen- 
nially,  is  near  at  hand;  and,  thirdly,  the  nature  of  man,  which  they  hold  to  be  such  as 
to  show  that  he  has  no  immortality  out  of  Christ.  The  founders  of  ll.e  dmomination 
were  strenuous  opposers  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  of  tobacco 
and  other  narcotics;  and,  as  the  fruit  of  efforts  then  begun,  the  whole  denomination  are 
abstainers  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kinds.  Tobacco,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
al.so  discarded,  none  addicted  to  the  use  of  it  being  received  into  the  churches  unless 
they  promise  to  abandon  it  immediately.  Besides  abstinence  from  these  things,  which 
is  made  a  condition  of  fellowship,  other  useful  reforms  are  strongly  advocated.  Articles 
of  diet  which  experience  shows  to  be  unwholesome  are  little  used.  Meat  is  seldom 
eaten;  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  the  staple  articles  of  food.  The  reform  aimed 
,  at  is  no\  limited  to  diet  and  drink.  As  the  health  of  the  body  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  clothed,  the  subject  of  dress  receives  much  attention.  See 
Advextists,  Srvekth-day. 

SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS.     See  Sabbath,  aitte;  Baptists,  Seventh-Day. 

SEVEN  WISE  MASTERS  is  the  title  of  a  medifcval  collection  of  novels,  important 
both  from  its  contents  and  its  widespread  popularity.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  As,  fol- 
lows: A  certain  prince's  son,  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  wisdom  by  seven  sages,  finds, 
from  an  examination  of  the  stars,  on  his  return  to  his  father's  court,  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life,  if  he  speaks  a  word  within  seven  days.  His  stepmother,  whose 
allurements  he  had  repelled,  endeavored  in  revenge  to  persuade  his  father  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  each  day  related  an  artfully  constructed  story,  with  the  view  of  furthering 
her  wicked  purpose,  but  its  effect  was  daily  neutral ize'd  liy  a  rival  narrative  told  by 
each  of  the  sages.  At  last,  on  the  expiry  of  the  seven  days,  the  prince  himself  was 
enabled  to  disclose  the  base  designs  of  his  stepmother.— The  work  is  undoubtedly  of 
oriental  origin,  yet  neither  the  period  when  it  was  composed,  nor  how  far  it  spread 
through  the  east,  can  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy.  According  to  Masndi,  it 
existed  in  Arabic  as  a  translation  from  Indian  sources  before  the  10th  c,  but  none  of 
the  extant  Arabic  versions  go  back  so  far.  Nearest  to  the  original  form  appears  to 
stand  the  Eir/ht  JS/u/hts  of  Nakhschebi,  a  Persian  adaptation  of  the  Indian  Tutiname 
(Brockhaus,  Leip.  1845).  It  passed  into  the  literature  of  western  Europe  in  the  11th  or 
12th  c,  through  the  medium  of  two  redactions,  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek,  the  latter  by 
Andreopulos,  under  the  title  of  fii/nfipa.i  (see  J)nx  Jlnch  ran  den  sieben  weisen  Meistern, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  by  H.  Scngelmann,  Halle,  1842;  Syntipashcing 
republished  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1828).  The  work  was  disseminated  through  Chris 
teadom;  sometimes  in  a  complete  form;  sometimes  only  particular  novels  were  rej)ro- 
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duced,  under  all  sorts  of  names,  and  with  all  sorts  of  modifications;  sometimes  in  verse, 
soraelimes  in  prose.  Latin  versions  begun  to  appear  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c, 
and  Keller  has  published  a  French  metrical  one,  from  a  MS.  of  1284  {Li  Romans  des 
Sept  Sages,  Tilb.  1836),  and  Henry  Weber  au  English  metrical  one  (third  vol.  of  the 
Metrical  Romances,  Ediu.  1810).  There  are  several  German  versions,  dating  from  the 
14th  century.  In  the  15th  c.  a  popular  German  chapbook,  Von  den  siebta  weiseii  Meis- 
tern,  was  frequently  reprmted  (the  tirst  edition  is  dated  Augsb.  1473),  and  is  included  by 
Simrock  in  his  collection  of  German  Volkubiiclier. 

SEVEN  WISE  MEN,  the  collective  designation  of  a  number  of  Greek  sages,  who 
lived  about  6"i0-548  B.C.,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  practical  wisdom. 
Their  moral  and  social  experience  was  embodied  in  brief  aphori.sms,  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  verse,  sometimes  in  prose.  The  names  of  the  seven,  as  usually  given,  are  Solon 
(q.v.),  Thales(q.v.),  Pittacus(q.v.).Bias(q.v.),Chiion,  Cleobulus,  and  Periander  of  Corinth; 
but  there  is  not  absolute  unanimity  among  the  ancients  either  as  regards  the  names,  the 
number,  the  history,  or  the  sayings  of  these  famous  sages.  The  fragments  of  wisdom 
attributed  to  them  which  have -come  down  to  us  are  to  be  found  in  Orelli's  0/>««cmZ« 
Gnrcoruin  Veteram,  Sfntentiosa  et  Moraliu  (Leip.  1819),  and  have  been  translated  into 
German  by  Dilthey  in  his  Frarjment^  der  sieben  Weisea  (^Darmstadt,  1835). 

SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD  were,  in  ancient  times,  reckoned  to  be  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semir;imis  at  Babylon,  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  by  Phidias,  the  Mausoleum  (q.v.),  tlie  Colossus 
(q.v.)  at  Rhodes,  and  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  This  cycle  of  seven  wonders  origi- 
nated among  the  Greeks  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  and  they  were  described 
in  a  special  work  by  Pliilo  of  Byzantium,  which  has  been  edited  by  Oreili. 

SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR,  The,  w-as  the  third,  last,  and  by  far  the  longest  (1758-63)  and 
most  terrible  of  the  contests  for  the  possession  of  Silesia  (q.v.).  During  the  tv/o  former 
wars,  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  had  plenty  of  other  work  on  hand  in  maintaining  her 
claims  to  the  Austrian  dominions  (see  Succession,  War  of  Austrian)  to  otter  any  very 
effective  resistance  to  tlie  aggression  of  Frederick  the  great  of  Prussia;  but  after  emerg- 
ing triumphantly  from  this  contest  she  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  on  bad  terras  with  all  the  chief  continental  powers  except  Turkey  and 
Spain,  to  renew  the  struggle  for  Silesia,  which  had  been  snatched  from  her  at  the 
moment  of  her  greatest  straits.  She  found  tlie  czarina  Elizabeth,  the  king  of  Poland 
and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Louis  XV.  of  France  (or  rather  madame  de  Pompadour), 
ready  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  her.  On  the  other  hand, 
Britain  (,then  at  war  with  France)  engaged  to  assist  Prussia  with  an  army  in  Hanover, 
and  with  subsidies  when  necessary.  Resolving  to  anticipate  his  enemies,  and  secure  a 
safe  basis  for  future  operations,  Frederick  made  asudJen  advance  (Aug.,  1756)  on  Dres- 
den with  60,000  men,  took  possession  of  tlij  co^nlrJ^  which  he  governed  from  this  time 
with  sliglit  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  war.  and  cooped  up  the  Saxon  army,  18,000 
strong,  between  Pirna  and  Konigstein.  On  the  Austrians  under  Browne  advancing  to 
relieve  their  allies,  they  \vere  met  by  Frederick  at  Lobositz  (Oct.  1),  and  after  an  inde- 
cisive contest  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  Saxons  them  surrendered  (Oct.  14),  and 
were  mostlj"- incorporated  with  the  Prussian  army,  which  went  into  winter-quarters  in 
Saxony  and  Silesia. — The  necoml  campaign  (1757)  began  under  more  favorable  auspices 
for  the  Austrian  coalition,  as  the  rapid  action  of  F)-ederick  had  taken  it  somewhat  by 
surprise  in  the  preceding  autumn;  besides,  Sweden  (sub-^idized  by  France)  became  a 
fourth  in  the  coalition,  in  order  to  recover  Pomcrania,  and  the  German  reich  or  empire 
raised  an  army,  38,000  strong,  to  assist  Austria.  A  combined  attack  was  now  made  by 
a  French  army  (100.000)  on  Hanover;  another  French  army  (30,000)  on  Hesse-Cassel 
(an  ally  of  Prussia),  with  a  view  to  reach  Saxony;  an  Austrian  army  from  Bohemia  on 
Saxony  and  another  on  Silesia,  both  of  them  at  first  imited  under  marslial  Daun,  but  lat- 
terly (1760)  separated,  under  Daim  and  Loudon ;  the  Russians  (100.000)  on  the  e.  and 
n.e. ;  and  the  Swedes  (23,000)  in  Pomerania;  \vhile  the  imperial  army  sometimes  joined 
the  southern  French,  and  sometimes  the  w.  Austrian  armies.  To  oppose  these  armies, 
numbering  in  all  430,000,  Frederick  had  tlie  combined  British-Hauoverian-Hessiaa 
army  (60,000)  in  Hanover,  and  a  Pnissian  army  of  200.000  strong,  which  was  distributed, 
as  need  required,  over  the  various  points  attacked;  but  lie  relied  much  on  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the  liarmonious  completeness  of  his  plans.  In  April, 
Frederick,  leaving  a  corps  of  24,000  under  Lewald  to  resist  the  Swedes  and  Russians, 
invaded  Bohemia,  drove  in  the  advanced  corps  of  the  Austrians  upon  their  main  army, 
which  he  then  completely  routed  at  Prague  (May  6),  with  a  loss  on  his  side  of  18,000, 
and  of  19,000  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians.  Marshals  Schwerin  (Prussian)  and  Browne 
(Austrian)  fell  in  this  conflict.  Frederick  immediately  invested  Prague,  to  which  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  46,000  men,  had  retreated;  but  Daun,  who  advanced  from 
Moravia  to  its  relief,  inflicted  on  the  Prussians  a  crushing  defeat  at  Kolin  (June  18),  and 
forced  them  to  retire  from  Bohemia.  The  n.  French  army  had  meanwhile,  under  mar- 
shal d'Estrees,  advanced  into  Hanover,  defeated  tiie  incapable  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Hastenbeck  (July  26),  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  the  whole  of 
his  arm}',  excepting  the  Hanoverians,  should  be  disbanded.  But  the  British  government 
refused  to  ratify  this  shameful  treaty,  and  speedily  raised  another  army  of  similar  com- 
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position,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  a^ 
able  leader,  who  again  drove  back  Ihc  French,  and  proved  liiniself  so  ciipabie  to  hold 
them  iu  clieek,  that  Fredeiick  ceased  to  have  any  apprehensions  from  this  quarter.  The 
s.  Frencli  army  under  Soubise  had  also  advanced  in  conjunction  with  the  imperialists 
under  the  princeof  Hil(il)urLchausen  in  lliedireclion  of  Saxuny,  but  Frederick  was  not  pre- 
pared to  lose  this  valuable  vantage-ground,  and  falling  upon  them  at  llossbach  (q.v.)  (Nov. 
5),  he  put  them  completely  to  rout.  During  his  absence,  however,  the  Austrians  had 
broken  into  yik'sia,  rouled  his  armies,  and  compelled  them  to  retire;  so,  compelled  to  use 
-,  the  utmost  expedition  in  rt'turniug,  lie  collected  a  small  army,  defeated  a  thrice  as  numer- 
ous foree  of  Austrians  under  i)rince  Charles  of  Jjorraine  at  Leulhcn  (Dec.  5),  and  recov- 
ered Silesia.  Ou  thee,  tiie  Russians  had  ay)peared  in  great  force,  cai)tured  Memel,  commit- 
ting the  most  horrible  devastations,  and  had  routed  Lcvvald  at  Grossjiigerndorf  (Aug.  30), 
when  the  change  of  Russian  policy  due  to  the  illness  and  apparently  impending  demise 
of  the  czarina,  caused  them  to  relinquish  almost  all  their  concjuests;  Lewald  then 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Swedes,  di'iving  them  under  the  walls  of  Stralsund.  Thus  closed 
the  second  campaign,  leaving  matters  very  nuici)  as  they  were  at  the  commencement. — 
Duke  Fenlinand  opened  the  f/tird  ddupnigii  (1758)  by  driving  the  French  from  lower 
Saxony,  pursued  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  tliem  near  Krefeld  (June  28);  but 
Coutadcs,  the  new  French  commander,  having  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Soubise, 
compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  till,  receiving  a  re-enforcement  of  13,000  British, 
Ferdinand  again  advanced,  throwing  Contades  between  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  and 
Soubise  between  the  Rhine  and  Maui.  Meanwhile  Frederick  had  not  been  idle,  for 
after  being  driven  out  of  Moravia  (which  he  had  invaded  iu  spring)  by  Daun,  he 
marched  northward  with  a  portion  of  his  army  to  meet  the  Russians,  who,  the  czarina 
having  recovered,  had  again  invaded  Brandenburg,  and  defeated  them  in  a  desperate 
battle  at  Zorudorf  (Aug.  30),  compelhng  them  to  retreat  into  Poland.  Frederick's  pres- 
ence wiis  next  needed  in  Saxony,  where  his  brother,  prince  Henry,  was  being  hard 
pressed  by  Daun  with  superior  forces;  but  on  his  arrival  the  Austrians  retreated  east 
ward  till  Oct.  14,  when  Daun  turned,  took  Fredeiick  completely  by  surprise,  and  gave 
him  a  severe  defeat  at  Hochkirch  (q.v.),  though  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Prussians 
were  again  iu  possession  of  Saxou3^  Thus  pas.sed  another  campaign  with  a  slight 
advantage  to  the  Prussians. — The  Juiirth  campaifjn  (1751))  (preceded  by  fruitless  attempts 
at  negotiation  with  France,  on  the  part  of  Frederick),  though  signalized  by  only  two 
great  actions,  was  more  unfortunate  for  Prussia.  The  French  under  Soubise  had  cap- 
■|tured  Frankfurt  during  the  winter,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  iu  attempting  to  recover 
jiit,  was  defeated  at  Bergen  (April  13),  by  Broglie  (the  successor  of  Soubise),  and  com- 
pelled to  rc.'jign  the  Avholc  of  llesse  to  the  French;  but  later  in  the  year,  his  signal  vic- 
tory at  Minden  (Aug.  1)  over  Contades  and  Broglie,  and  that  of  his  relative,  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Brunswick,  at  Gohfeld  on  the  same  day,  recovered  most  of  Westphalia, 
and  drove  the  southern  French  beyond  the  Lahn  and  Rhine.  But  in  the  Saxon  dis- 
trict, although  prince  Henry  invaded  Bohemia  (April),  capturing  immense  supplies,  and 
cleared  Franconia  (May)  of  Austrians  and  imperialists,  he  subsequently  evacuated 
Saxony,  which  wiis  then  occupied  by  the  imperialists,  and  Loudon's  Austrians  advanced 
into  Lusatia.  In  Silesia  Fouque  gallant))' kept  the  Austrians  at  bay;  and  Dohna  con- 
tinued to  coop  up  the  Swedes  about  Stralsund,  keeping  at  the  same  time  an  eye  on  the 
Russians;  but  the  latter  soon  gathered  in  such  force  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
His  .successor,  Wedel.  in  attempting  to  bar  their  advance,  Avas  routed  near  Ziillichau 
(July  23),  and  though  Frederick  hastened  to  his  assistance,  attacked  them  at  Kuner.sdorf 
(q.v.)  (.\ug.  12),  and  had  almost  gained  the  day,  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Loudon  with  an 
Austrian  force  turned  the  tide,  and  converted  this  almost  victory  into  the  most  signal 
defeat  suffered  by  the  Prussians  during  the  whole  war.  On  the  following  morning  he 
could  hardly  muster  5,000  men;  but,  luckily,  the  Russians  showed  no  inclination  to 
follow  up  their  victf^ry,  and  by  untiring  penseverance,  the  Prussian  monarch  succeeded 
in  raising  another  army  C8,000  strong.  Though  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  prevent  the  meditated  junction  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in  Brandenburg;  j'ct,  by 
dint  of  skillful  maneuvering,  he  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Russians  to  retire  to  Poland; 
and  prince  Henry,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  forced  the  Austrians  into  Saxon)'.  On 
Nov.  21,  however,  he  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  the  capture  of  Finck  with  11,000  Prus- 
sians, at  Maxen  in  Saxony.  "With  greatly  diminished  strength,  an  exhausted  treasury 
(chieiiy  supplied  by  t.he  Engli.sh  subsidy,  the  taxes  of  Saxony,  and  forced  contributions 
on  Mecklenburg,  Sax«ny,  and  Anhalt),  a  desolated  territory  incapable  of  affording  either 
men  or  supplies,  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  final  issue,  though  with  unfaltering 
reflolution  never  to  yield,  Frederick  prepared  for  his  fffh  cmnpa/f/n  (1700). — His  army  in 
Prus-ia,  now  reduced  to  90,000  men,  mostly  foreigners  and  raw  recruits,  was  still  further 
diminished  by  the  capture  of  Fouque  Avith  8,000  men  in  Silesia,  followed  by  Marshal 
Loudon's  conquest  of  that  province,  though  the  brilliant  victory  of  Liegnitz  (Aug.  15) 
subsequently  restored  him  the  north-western  division  of  if;  he  then  joined  his  brother, 
prince  Henry,  drove  the  Russians  across  the  Oder,  and  Dnun  into  Bohemia;  but  his 
strength  was  now  becoming  glaringly  in.sufficient  for  the  task  to  which  he  had  .set  him- 
self; th(!  Russians  and  Austrians  captured  and  phmdered  Berlin  (Oct.  3);  the  Swedes 
came  down  from  the  north,  and  Loudon's  Austrians  upward  through  Silesia,  so  that  he 
■was  now  fairly  in  the  toils.     But,  like  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  the  hunters,  he  turned  upon 
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his  most  able  and  pertinacious  adversary,  Daun,  terribly  routed  him  at  Torgau  (jS^ov.  3) 
in  Saxony,  then  drove  Loudon  into  Glatz,  and  frightened  away  the  Russians  to  Poland, 
and  the  Swedes  to  Stralsuud.  In  the  w.  the  fortune  of  Prussia  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  the  Frencli,  defeated  by  prince  Charles  of  Brunswick  ut  Einsdorf  (July  13),  and  by 
duke  Ferdinand  at  Marburg  (July  31),  were  again  confined  to  Hesse. — The  sixth  cam- 
miigii  (1761)  on  the  Rhine  commenced  still  more  auspiciously  for  Frederick,  as  the 
French  were  driven  in  detail  from  their  strongholds,  had  their  supplies  captured,  suffered 
defeat  by  the  Hanoverians  at  Langensalza  (Feb.  14),  and  by  duke  Ferdinand  at  Yillings- 
hausen  (July  15),  though  in  the  end  Broglie  and  Soubise  again  gained  possession  of 
Hesse.  In  Silesia  Frederick  attempted  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  Austrians,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  junction  with  the  Russians,  and  so  opposing  130,000  men  to  his  poor 
remnant  of  50.000;  but  in  vain;  however,  the  union  was  productive  of  no  ill  results  to  him, 
for  scarcitj'  of  provisions  speedily  compelled  the  Russians  to  retreat  to  Poland,  after 
which  Loudon  retired  to  upper  Silesia,  capturing  Schweidnitz  with  3,700  men  on  his 
way.  In  Saxonj^  prince  Henry  had  to  retreat  betore  Daun,  and  the  Prussians  were 
ejected  from  Pomerania  by  the  Russians  and  Swedes,  all  subsidies  from  Britain  stopped 
by  the  earl  of  Bute  after  George  II. 's  death,  and  the  country  ravaged  in  all  directions,  so 
that  things  were  now  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  Prussia  almost  at  its  last  gasp.  Fred- 
erick's assailants  had  cooped  him  up  within  southern  Brandenburg  and  ncrth-western 
Silesia,  and  though  as  resolute  as  ever  to  fight  on,  it  seemed  as  if  another  campaign  must 
bring  him  to  final  ruin.  But  the  death  of'tlie  czarina  (Jan.  5,  1762)  converted  the  most 
powerful  of  his  enemies  into  a  fast  friend;  Sweden,  which  had  suffered  uninterrupted 
reverses  during  the  whole  war,  also  retired  from  the  alliance — and  the  seventh  campaign 
(1762)  commenced  on  equtd  terms,  as  Austria  and  France  were  almost  as  mucli  exhausted 
as  Prussia.  On  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  submit  her  cause  to  arbitration,  the  czar  Peter 
III.  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Frederick;  but  his  successor,  Catharine  II.,  ordered  the 
return  of  the  army,  though  her  strict  neutrality  was  of  itself  an  immense  benefit. 
Frederick  had  now  no  fears  for  the  result.  Nor  had  he  any  reason,  as  subsequent  events 
showed,  for  on  July  21  he  drove  an  Austrian  force  from  i'ts  intrenchments  at  Burkers- 
dorf,  and  following  up  his  success,  routed  Daun  at  Reichenbach  (Aug.  16),  and  took 
Schweidnitz  (Oct.  9);  while  prince  Henry,  by  a  series  of  fortunate  maneuveifs,  possessed 
him.self  of  the  passes  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  with  the  valuable  aid  of  Seidlitz,  completely 
overthrew  the  other  Austrian  army  at  Freiberg  (Oct.  22);  and  tlie  two  Brunswicks 
nobly  sustained  tlie  glorv  of  Prussia  at  Wilhelmsthal  (June  24)  and  Luteruberg  (July 
23),  capturing  CasseC  and  recovering  the  whole  of  Hesse.  France  now  gave  up  a  con- 
test from  which  she  had  gathered  nothing  but  military  disgrace,  and  concluded  treaties 
with  Britain  and  Prussia;  while  Prussia  and  Austria  agreed  to  an  armistice  with  regard 
to  Saxony  and  Silesia,  of  which  the  astute  Frederick  took  advantage  to  send  Kleist  on  a 
raid  through  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  which  had  the  effect  of  witlidrawing  the  minor  Ger- 
man states  from  the  coalition.  Maria  Theresa  was  now  left  alone,  and  sorely  against 
her  will,  was  compelled  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  Feb.  15,  1763,  which 
finally  acknowledged  Frederick  as  tlie  lord  of  Silesia.  This  long  and  desperate  conflict 
made  no  change  in  the  territorial  distribution  of  Europe,  but  increased  tenfold  the  moral 
])()wer  of  Prussia,  and  gave  its  army  a  prestige  which  it  retained  till  the  battle  of  Jena. 
It  cost  Europe  a  million  lives,  and  prostrated"  the  strength  of  almost  all  the  powers  who 
had  engaged  in  it.— See,  for  a  complete  account,  Cavlyle's  HMory  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

SEVERALLY,  in  English  law,  is  the  enjoyment  by  an  individual  of  an  estate  in  con- 
tradistinction to  joint  (q.v.). 

SEVEEN,  one  of  the  most  important  and  beautiful,  and,  after  the  Thames,  the  largest 
of  the  rivers  of  England,  rises  from  a  chalybeate  spring  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plinlim- 
mon,  about  11  m.  w.  of  Llanidloes,  in  ]\Iontgomery.?hire,  North  Wales.  Flowing  east- 
w^ard  from  hs  source  to  Llanidloes,  to  which  town  it  retains  it  original  British  name  of 
Hafren,  it  afterward  flows  n.e.  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Montgomeryshire,  then  e.s.e., 
past  Bridgenorth  in  Salop,  and  finally  soutliward  through  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  in 
which  last  it  begins  to  form  its  estuarv.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  to  Welshpool  in 
Montsomeryshire,  180  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  entire  length  is  210  m.,  and  it  drains  an 
area  of  more  tlian  6,000  sq.  miles.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Severn  are  the  Terne,  and 
the  upper  and  lower  Avon  on  the  e. ,  and  the  Teme  and  Wye  on  the  west.  A  canal  18^  m. 
long,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  350  tons,  extends  from  Gloucester  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  estuarv  of  the  river,  and  thus  materially  shortens  the  navigation  of  its  lower 
course.  The"  JMontgomery  canal  extends  from  Welshpool  to  Newton,  and  other  canals 
establish  communic'ation  between  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  Trent,  Mersey,  and  the 
other  important  rivers  of  the  middle  districts  of  England.  The  bore,  or  tidal  wave,  which 
rushes  up  the  Severn  with  a  volocitv  at  times  of  14  m.  an  hour,  raises  the  water  9  ft,  in 
heiglit  at  Gloucester,  below  which  embankments  have  been  constructed  along  the  water- 
course to  prevent  inundation.     See  Bristol  Channel. 

SEVERUS,  Alexander.     See  Alexander  Severus. 

SEVERTJS,  L.  Septimius,  Roman  emperor,  was  born  April  11,  146  a.d.,  near  Leptis 
Magna,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  of  a  family  cf  equestrian  rank ;  and,  after  receiving 
an  excellent  education,  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  became  praetor.  178  a.d.  He  was 
subsequently  commander  of  a  legion  in  Gaul,  and  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
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Pauiionia,  and  other  provinces.  After  tin:  mirrdcr  of  Pcrtinax  he  was  proclaimed 
ernpcror,  VJ'6  a.d.,  at  Caniiituiii,  and  promptly  marched  u]H)n  Home,  where  tlie  puppet 
Juliaiuis  had  by  purcliaso  obtained  the  impiTial  purple.  Hia  arrival  bi.'fore  Rome  was 
the  death-sii^iial  fur  Juliainus;  and  afler  taking  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  Pertinax, 
converting  his  most  formidable  rival,  (lodius  Albinus,  into  an  all}'  by  creating  him 
Gtvsar,  and  distributing  an  extravagant  largess  to  his  soldiers,  he  marched  against 
Pescenuius  Niger,  and  conquered  him  at  Issus,  1[)~)  a.d.  A  glorious  cam})aign  in  the 
east,  anil  a  three  years'  siege,  followed  by  the  capture  of  Byzantium,  were  followed  by 
a  desperate  struggle  with  liis  jealous  rival,  Clodius  Albinus,  whom,  after  an  obstinate 
conlllct  at  Lyons,  in  which  loO.UUO  were  engaged  on  each  side,  he  conquered,  197  a.d. 
The  usual  games  to  the  degenerate  citizens  of  iiome,  and  lai'gesses  to  the  troops,  fol- 
lowed, afler  which  Severus  returned  to  Asia,  accompanied  by  his  sons  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  met,  with  the  most  brilliant,  success  in  the  campaign  of  198  a.d.  against  the  Par- 
tldans,  and  took  and  pliuidered  their  capital,  Ctesiphon.  After  a  war  with  the  Arabs, 
in  which  Severus's  usual  good  fortune  deserted  him,  and  a  general  visit  to  his  various 
eastern  dominions,  he  returned  to  Rome,  202  a.d.,  and  gratified  the  popular  taste  by  the 
exhibition  of  shows  of  unparalleled  magnilicence,  also  distributing  another  extravagant 
largess  to  the  citizens  and  praitorians.  A  rebellion  in  Britain  drew  him  to  that  country 
in  208  a.d.  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  an  immen.se  army,  he  marched,  it  is  said,  to  the  extreme 
n.  of  the  island,  encountering  enormous  hardships,  to  which  no  loss  than  50,000  of  his 
soldiers  succumbed,  and  securing  no  permanent  advantages.  To  secure  to  some  extent 
the  natives  of  s.  Britain  from  the  incursions  of  the  Meata;  and  Caledonians,  Severus 
comineuced  the  wall  which  bears  his  name,  and  died  soon  after  at  York,  Feb.  4,  211  a.d. 
Severus  was  an  able,  vigorous,  and  just  ruler,  and  a  skillful  warrior,  but  totally  devoid 
of  high  moral  seutinient,  a  dificieutly  especially  observable  in  cases  where  his  own 
interests  were  involveil. 

SEVERUS,  WALL  of,  a  rampart  of  stone  built  by  tlie  Roman  emperor  Severus  ia 
Britain,  208  a.d.,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway.  On  the  first  subjugation  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  a  line  of  forts  had  been  constructetl  by  Agricola,  extending  from  the 
Forth  at  Edinburgh  to  th6  Clyde  at  Duml)artou.  The  emperor  Hadrian,  on  visiting 
Britain.  120  a.d.,  threw  up  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman  province  a  wall  of  turf 
extending  across  the  narrowest  part  of  iho  island,  between  Tyne  and  Solway.  Twenty 
years  later  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  lieut.,  Lollius  Urbicus,  had  gained  fresh  advantages 
over  the  northern  tribe.s,  endeavored  to  check  the  iiiroa;ls  of  the  Caledonians  by  erect- 
ing another  rampart  of  earth  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  connecting  Agricola's  line 
forts.  But  after  a  vain  struggle  of  60  years,  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  whole  district  between  the  walls,  and  Septimius  Severus  built  a  rampart  of  stone 
immediately  to  the  n.  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th  c.  Theo- 
dosius,  for  a  brief  periotl,  reasserted  the  Roman  dominion  over  the  district  between  the 
walls  of  Antonine  and  Severus,  which,  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Valens,  obtained  the 
name  of  Valentia.  But  this  newly-established  province  was  soon  lost,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Romans  finally  abandoned  Britain.  Many  remains  of  the  Roman  walls 
are  yet  to  be  traced.     See  Bruce's  Roman  Wall,  3d  ed.  1853. 

SEVIER',  a  CO.  in  s,w.  Arkansas,  having  the  territorial  line  of  the  Indian  territory 
for  its  w.  boundary,  750  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80,  6,192 — 6,173  of  American  birth,  1,103  colored. 
The  Little  river  forms  its  s.  boundary,  and  it  is  drained  by  that  river  and  its  branches, 
one  of  which  is  its  e.  border.  Its  surface  is  diversified,  a  large  proportion  covered  with 
hickory,  oak,  pine,  and  osage  orange.  Its  soil  is  fertile;  producing  cotton,  maize,  sweet- 
potatoes,  tobacco,  etc.  Its  mineral  products  are  lead,  limestone,  and  slate.  Co.  seat. 
Lockesburg. 

SEVIER',  a  CO  in  e.  Tennessee,  having  the  Great  Smoky  or  Unaka  mountains  for 
its  s.  boundary,  .separating  it  from  North  Carolina;  450  sq.m.:  pop.  '80,  15.541 — 15,532 
of  American  birth,  693  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  French  Broad  and  Little  Pigeon 
rivers  in  the  n.,  the  former  dividing  a  ridge  of  mountains.  The  central  portion  sinks 
into  valleys  and  bottom  lands  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  In  the  hills  are  ledges  of 
limestone  and  beds  of  iron  ore.  The  surface  is  well  timbered  with  oak,  pine,  and  sugar- 
maple.  The  soil  produces  wheat,  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  maple  sugar,  and  sorghtim. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised.     Co.  seat,  Sevierville. 

SEVIER',  a  large  co.  in  Utah,  adjoining  Colorado,  crossed  by  the  Wahsatch  moun- 
tains; drained  by  the  Sevier,  Green,  and  Grand  rivers;  pop.  '70.  19,  none  of  whom 
were  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  table  land  or  plain.  The  soil  is  arid.  Co. 
seat,  Richlield. 

SEVIER,  JoiTN.  1745-1815;  b.  Va.,  explored  the  Ilolston  river,  in  Tennessee,  in 
1769;  binlt  fort  Watauga  and  defended  it.  He  participated  in  Dunmore's  expedition 
with  the  raidv  of  capt.,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  In  1772  he  was 
delegate  to  a  conveniion  at  Halifax,  N.  C. ,  member  of  the  assembly,  1777;  lieut. col. 
in  the  same  year,  and  in  1779  gained  a  victory  at  Boyd's  creek,  and  was  a  leader  at 
King's  mountain,  1780,  receiving,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  a  sword  and  the  thanks 
of  the  lesrislature  of  North  Carolina.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Musgrove's  mills, 
and  in  1781  fought  under  Marion,  and  was  made  brig.  gen.     In  1784  governor  of  Ten- 
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nessee,  then  called  Franklin.  Tn  1786  he  went  to  war  with  the  Cherokees;  governor 
of  the  newly  organized  state  of  Tennessee;  1788-1801  and  1803-9;  member  of  congress, 
1811-15.     He  died  on  a  mission  to  the  Creek  Indians. 

SEVIER,  LAKE,  in  s.w*.  Utah.  A  considerable  body  of  salt  water  in  Millard  co.,  at 
an  elevation  of  4,(500  ft.  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea;  140  sq.ni. ;  20  m.  in  length  from  n. 
to  s.,  10  m.  wide.  Its  position  is  120  m.  s.w.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  with  no  outlet;  it  is  des- 
titute of  islands;  its  shores  have  no  trees  and  few  bushes.  The  Sevier  river,  its  only 
tributary,  empties  into  the  n.  portion.  It  is  in  Pauvan  valley,  a  part  of  the  Sevier 
desert.  It  is  open  only  on  the  n.  side,  the  House  range  of  mountains  guarding  the  w. 
border,  and  the  Beaver  creek  range  tlie  eastern.  Gulls  and  other  birds  which  feed  on 
fish,  frequent  the  mouth  of  the  river,  seeking  fresh  water  fish  which  have  come  down 
through  the  river,  and  have  died  from  the  elfect  of  the  brine.  Shrimps  and  insect  hirvije 
are  found  in  the  water.  In  1872  the  brine  was  found,  on  bemg  analyzed,  to  contain  62.3 
parts  in  1000  of  chloride  of  sodium,  13.4  of  sulphate  of  soda,  10.3  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, and  0.4  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere  determines  its  extent; 
in  dry  weutlier  its  beaches  recede;  moisture  in  the  air  has  the  contrary  effect.  The  water 
once  occupied  most  of  the  Sevier  desert,  discharging  into  Salt  lake,  the  channel  being 
still  visible  50  m.  n.  of  the  present  boundary  between  the  Sevier  and  Salt  lake  deserts. 
The  track  of  the  current  is  called  the  Old  Iliver  bed,  where  the  springs  occur  only  in 
intervals  of  50  miles.  There  was  a  time  when  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  and  Sevier  lakes 
united  in  one  large  lake  called  Bouuerville,  with  outlets  through  Snake  and  Columbia 
rivers.  The  shore  Hues  are  defined  by  fresh-water  shells,  showing  that  it  covered  Great 
Salt  lake,  Sevier,  and  Escalaute  deserts,  and  overflowed  into  the  valleys  of  Utah.  Juab, 
Rush,  Skull,  Preuss,  Snake,  and  Cedar.  Its  former  level  was  575  ft.  above  the  level  of 
Sevier  lake  in  1872,  and  dQS  ft.  above  Great  Salt  lake  in  1873,  and  it  was  125  m.  wide. 

SEVIGNE,  M.\DAME  DE,  jMauie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  was  b.  at  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1626. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  barou  de  Chantal,  Celse-Benigne  de  Rabutin,  and  his 
wife,  Marie  de  Coulange.  She  was  left  early  an  orphan;  and  at  the  age  of  six  the  care 
of  her  education  devolved  on  her  maternal  uncle,  the  abbe  de  Coulange"  an  excellent  and 
amiable  man,  who  most  conscientiously  acquitted  himself  of  his  charge,  and  for  whom 
through  life  his  niece  entertained  the  tenderest  affection.  She  was  carefully  instructed 
in  all  the  knowledge  which  then  appertained  to  the  education  of  a  French  gentlewoman; 
by  the  eminent  scholar  Menage  she  was  taught  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  and  M. 
Chapelain,  another  literary  notabihty  of  the  time,  also  assisted  in  her  culture.  At  the 
age  of  18  (Aug.  1,  1644),  she  was  married  to  the  marquis  Henri  de  Sevigne,  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  house  in  Brittany.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  mar- 
quis was  "a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,"  of  the  type  of  the  period;  his  wit  he  exhibited 
by  his  hapm'  way  of  squandering  his  wife's  fortune,  and  he  took  his  pleasure  in  neglect 
of  her,  andmldiction  to  other  women.  After  a  time,  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  (Feb.  5' 
1651),  by  a  certain  chevalier  d'.Vlbret,  his  rival  in  a  love-affair.  Left  with  a  son  and 
daughter,  Sevigne  now  for  a  few  years  retired  almost  wholly  from  society,  and  devoted 
herself  to  their  education.  In  1654  she  returned  to  Paris,  wliere  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her 
happy  social  tact  and  vivacity,  concurred,  with  the  charm  of  her  sweet  and  kindly 
nature,  to  insure  her  unrivaled  success  in  the  brilliant  society  of  the  period.  Her  lovei's 
were  legion,  and  among  them  were  numbered  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
whom  France  could  then  boast,  as  the  prince  ,de  Conti,  Turenne,  Fouqiret  the  superin- 
tendent of  finance,  and  others.  But  they  sighed  in  vain:  all  offers  of  marriage  she 
steadily  declined;  and  from  any  of  those  lighter  ties,  there  and  then  most  letiiently 
looked  on — if  not  almost  considered  comme  ilfaiit — she  lias  left  no  spot  upon  her  i-eputa- 
tion.  For  her  virtue  she  must  have  credit  as  virtue,  and  not  merely  the  coldness  which 
simulates  it;  for  she  was  obviously  of  a  warm,  eager,  even  somewhat  impulsive  nature. 
Her  numerous  and  warm  friendships,  with  her  absolute  devotion  to  her  children,  may 
have  sufficed  as  food  of  a  heart  not  unlikely,  in  lack  of  these,  to  have  craved  a  more 
perilous  diet.  Her  affection  for  her  daughter  in  particular,  who  in  1669  Ijecame  Madame 
de  Grignan,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  her  life;  and  to  the  separation  of  the  mother,  over 
long  periods,  from  "this  infinitely  dear  child."  the  world  is  indebted  for  by  much  the 
larger  moiety  of  the  collection  of  letters  which  has  given  fame  in  perpetuityto  ]\[ndanie 
de  Sevigne.  Madame  de  Grignan  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
women  of  her  time,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  love  thus  lavished  without  stint  uihhi 
her.  If  she  did  not  reciprocate  its  full  fervor,  that,  as  the  shrewd  mother  well  knew,  wiis 
simply  in  the  nature  of  the  ca.se;  and  not  to  have  demonstrated  in  return  more  rapture 
than  she  really  felt,  ought  to  count  as  a  point  in  her  favor,  rather  than  reverse-wise  as  it 
has  been  held  to  do.  If  it  was  the  one  main  grief  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  be  forced  to 
live  apart  from  her  daughter,  the  happiness  of  drying  beside  her  may  perhaps 
have  a  little  consoled  her  for  it.  In  1696,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  chateau  de  Grig- 
nan, she  was  seized  with  malignant  small-pox,  and  died  at  the  age  of  70. 

The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  on  which  her  fame  securely  rests,  are  charming 
in  the  abandon  and  easy  na'ire  frankness  with  which  they  reveal  her  beautiful  nature. 
They  sparkle  with  French  eftpvit  and  spontaneous  gaiety  of  heart;  and  their  writer  is 
scarce  anywhere  quite  equaled  in  the  AeWcnte  finesi<e  with  which,  in  a  few  careless  rapid 
words,  she  flings  off  a  scrap  of  light  narrative,  dashes  in  a  little  graceful  picture,  or 
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points  a  dramatic  situation.  Above  all  remarkable  is  the  llc^litly-movcd  and  ever-active 
eyuipatliy  whicli  keeps  her  exquisitely  en  rapport  with  the  interest  of  whatever  may  be 
passing  before  her. 

SEVILIjE,  a  province  of  Spain,  included  under  the  division  of  Andalusia;  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  s.  and  s.w.;  bounded  n.  by  Estrcinadura,  and  w.  by  Portugal: 
5,295  .sq.in. ;  ]h)v.  70,  515,011.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  a  plain,  through  which 
the  Guadahiuivir  river  flows.  In  the  n.  are  the  Morena  mountains;  the  s.  is  hilly.  Most 
of  the  land  is  higlily  fertile;  corn,  grapes,  olives,  wheal,  and  maize  are  raised  in  large 
quantities.  The  province  was  once  occupied  by  the  Moors,  and  their  ruined  walls  and 
castles  are  still  to  be  seen.  Besides  the  capital  Seville,  Carmoua  and  Ecija  are  the  chief 
towns. 

SEVILLE'  (Span.  Sevilla,  tlie  IlUpalis  of  the  Romans),  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  for- 
merly capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  and  now  of  the  modern  province  of  the  same  name, 
stantis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  94  m.  by  railway  n.n.e.  of  Cadiz.  The  city 
is  almost  circular  in  shape,  is  surrounded  by  Moorish  walls,  surmounted  with  66  (for- 
merly  166)  towers,  and  pierced  with  15  gates,  and  is  5  m.,  or  including  its  10  suburbs, 
10  m.  in  circumference.  Held  by  the  Moors  for  live  centuries,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
them  from  the  materials  of  former  Roman  edifices,  Seville  was  long  a  purelv  Moorish 
city,  and  the  old  Moorish  houses,  which  age,  in  this  dry  climate,  has  done  little  to 
destroy,  are  still  the  best  houses  to  be  seen.  Half  of  the  city  still  preserves  its  ancient 
character;  but  changes  are  taking  place  every  year.  The  narrow  tortuous  streets  that 
kept  out  the  sun,  with  their  wide  spacious  mansions,  with  ample  courts  and  gardens, 
so  perfectly  suited  to  the  climate,  are  giving  way  to  spacious  straight  streets  of  small, 
hot  houses,  open  to  the  blaze  of  noon.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Spain,  is  an  imposing  edifice,  of  which  the  solemn  and  grandiose  are  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties. It  was  completed  in  1519,  is  431  ft.  long,  315  ft.  wide,  has  7  aisles,  and  an  organ 
with  5,400  pipes.  The  pavement  is  in  black  and  white  checkered  marble.  The  cathe- 
dral is  suberbly  decorated.  Its  painted  windows  are  among  the  finest  in  Spain,  and 
it  contains  paintings  by  Murillo,  Vargas,  the  Herreras,  etc.  Attaclied  to  the  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towers  in  the  world.  It  is  called  the  Giralda  (i.e.  a  weather- 
cock in  the  form  a  statue),  and  is  in  all  350  ft.  high.  This  Moorish  tower  was  built  in 
1196,  and  was  originally  only  250  ft.  high,  the  additional  100  ft.  being  the  rich  filigree 
belfry  added  in  15G8.  The  pinnacle  is  crowned  by  a  female  figure  in  bronze,  14  ft. 
hight,  and  2,800  lbs.  in  weight,  and  which  veers  about  with  the  slightest  breeze.  From 
this  great  tower  the  rnviddin  (q.v.)  of  Mohammedan  days  called  tlie  faithful  to  prayers. 
The  royal  residence,  the  Alcazar  {Al-Kasr,  house  of  Ca;sar),  contains  several  noble  halls, 
and  much  delicate  ornamentation,  that  rivals  that  of  the  Alhambra.  The  house  in  which 
Murillo  lived  and  died  is  still  to  be  seen  here.  The  finest  pictures  in  Seville  are  to  be 
Been  in  the  cathedral,  the  caridad,  the  museo,  and  the  university,  Seville 'contains  74 
churches;  but  prior  to  the  suppression  of  monasteries  it  contained  140.  Besides  the 
univcrsit}'  (of  four  faculties),  there  are  manj^  educational  institutions.  The  city  contains 
upward  of  100  squares.  The  fabrica  de  tabacos,  where  tobacco  is  made  into  snuff 
and  cigars,  employs  several  thousand  hands,  mostly  females.  The  Plaza  de  Toros  can 
accommodate  upward  of  12,000  spectators.  There  is  regular  communication  with  Cadiz 
by  river  and  rail.  There  are  here  several  royal  foundries  and  factories  for  arms,  and 
porc(,'lain  and  iron  and  machine  works.  Weaving,  soap-making,  and  other  branches  of 
manufacture  are  carried  on.     Pop.  about  118,000. 

The  Hispal  of  the  Phenicians,  the  Ilispalis  of  the  Romans,  was  corrupted  by  the 
Moors  into  Ishbilliah,  of  which  it  is  supposed  the  modern  name  is  a  modification.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  leter  period  of  Roman  dominion;  became  the 
capital  of  southern  Spain  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  when  it 
was  the  sceiK!  of  two  notable  church  councils  (590  A. D.  and  619  a.d.);  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  ]\Ioors  in  the  8th  c,  under  whom  it  rapidly  rose  to  a  spendid  prosperity, 
and  reckoned  400,000  inhabitants.  In  1026  it  became  the  capital  of  Ihe  IMoorish  king- 
dom ruled  bv  the  Abadides,  from  whom  it  passed,  in  1091,  lo  the  Almoravides,  and  in 
1147  to  llie'Alniobades,  In  1248  it  was  taken  by  Ferdmand  III.  of  Castile,  when  300,- 
000  Moors  left  for  Grenada  and  Africa;  and  fromthis  time  to  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Valladolid,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  Seville  was  the  capital  of  Spain.  The  city  rose 
to  its  climax  of  prosperity  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  when  it  became  the 
residence  of  princely  merchants,  and  the  mart  of  the  colonies,  but  its  trade  was  afier- 
ward  transferred  to  Cadiz.  In  1810  it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  Soult.  It  capitulated 
to  Espartero  in  1843. 

SEVRES,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Scineet-Oise,  6  m.  s.w,  of  Paris,  on  the 
Paris  and  Versadles  railway.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture!  of  porcelain  wares, 
which  are  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of  design  and  beauty  of  painting.  Painted  glass  is 
also  manufactured.  Tlie  porcelain  museum,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  war  of 
1870,  contained  a  lanre  and  curious  collection  of  articles  in  china  and  earthenware  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe'.'     Pop.  '76,  6,512. 

SEVRES,  Dkitx-,  an  inland  dep.  in  the  w.  of  France,  between  the  deps.  Vienne  on 
thee  and  X'ciidee  on  the  west.  Area,  2,315  sq.m.  ;pop.  '76,  336,655,  The  dep.  takes 
its  name  from  two  rivers  of  the  same  name,  the  Sevre-Niortaise,  which  flows  w,  into  the 
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sea,  and  the  Sevre-Nantaise,  an  affluent  of  the  Loire.  It  is  traversed  from  s.e.  to  n.w. 
by  a  chain  of  hills,  called  in  the  s.e.  the  Monts  du  Poitou,  and  iti  the  n.,  the  Plateau  de 
Gatine.  This  ridge  i'onns  the  water-shed  between  the  Loire  on  the  n.  and  the  Charente 
on  the  south.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  soil,  two-thirds  of  wbicli  is 
arable,  is  very  fertile.  There  are  numerous  iron  mines,  and  good  quarries  of  freestone 
and  marble.  The  arrondissements  are  Niort,  Bressuire,  Melle,  and  Parthenay.  Niort 
is  the  capital. 

SEWAGE.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  health  for  houses,  both  in  the  town  and 
in  the  country,  that  all  tilth  should  be  removed  from  them  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
disposed  of  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  cease  to  be  injurious  to  mankind.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  pretty  safe  general  guide,  that  all  matters  which  give  off  a  disagreeable  small  are 
dangerous  if  allowed  to  remain  near  our  dwellings;  nature  thus  giving  us  warning  of 
the  presence  of  something  that  maj'  do  us  harm.  Many  people  have  thought  th^t  if, 
by  using  certain  deodorizing  materials,  they  could  either  fix  this  effluvium  permanently 
or  for  a  time,  they  liad  surmounted  the  ditticulty;  but  this  is  scarcely  half  a  cure,  and  a 
palliative  hke  this  is  much  less  advisable  that  a  radical  measure  of  removing  the  filth  by 
suspension  in  water,  and  rendering  of  it  not  only  innocuous,  but  beneficial,  by  incor- 
porating it  with  the  great  deodorizer — living  vegetation.  It  seems  as  if  nature  had 
planned  all  this  for  us,  if  we  will  only  follow  her  teaching.  During  the  fir.st  two  or 
three  days  after  sewage  is  deposited  in  water,  the  smell  is  unpleasant,  but  not  dangerous 
to  mankind;  after  that,  putrefaction  begins,  and  the  gases  given  off  become  deleterious. 
Here,  then,  is  time  for  removal,  and  a  punishment  for  neglect.  Fevers,  gangrene, 
ophthalmia,  and  many  other  diseases,  especially  among  children,  are  certain  to  break  out 
and  become  maliiz:nant  if  the  emanations  from  such  tilth  exist  in  the  air  around  human 
habitations.  Until  within  the  last  50  years,  privy-pits  and  cesspools  prevailed  everywhere. 
In  the  country  the  former  were  generally  placed  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  house, 
and  at  some  distance  otf,  so  that  there  was  not  much  danger  attached  to  them.  In  tht/ 
towns  cesspools  existed  among  the  bouses,  but  they  were  very  objectionable  and  danger- 
ous, and  constantly  neglected.  These  cesspools  were  large  underground  tanks  built  in 
brickwork,  into  which  all  the  sewage  from  the  house  was  discharged.  In  them  the  filth 
accumulated  and  putritied  until  it  was  periodically  removed  by  manual  labor.  They 
acted  like  an  immense  brewing  vessel  sending  up  deadly  vapors  which  had  no  escapa, 
except  back  into  the  house  among  the  inhabitants.  Tiie  cesspools  also  frequently  leaked, 
and  so  if  any  wells  were  near  poisoned  the  water.  When  Bramah  invented  the  wat;;r- 
closet,  and  a  larger  sup[)ly  of  water  had  to  be  found  for  towns,  the  cesspools  began  to 
overflow  at  such  a  rate  that  a  general  revision  of  the  whole  system  became  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  medical  men  insisted  upon  the  continuous  and  perfect  removal 
of  tilth  as  the  only  relial)le  sanitary  process  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  A  return  to  the 
use  of  cesspools  in  any  form  would  therefore  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
would  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

We  maydivide  the  sul)ject  as  follows:  1.  The  management  of  the  sewage  of  cottages; 
2.  Dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings  in  the  country;  3.  Towns;  and  4.  The  utilization 
of  sewage. 

1.  Cottages. — It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  single  detached  cottages  expensive 
arrangements  such  as  those  necessary  for  water-closets  could  not  be  provided,  and  some 
simpler  plan  must  be  followed. 

It  is  very  objectionable  to  allow  either  cesspool  or  privy-pit,  if  they  can  be  avoided, 
as  they  are  constantly  neglected,  and  overflow  into  some  stream,  or  poison  the  wells  and 
the  air.  The  privy  should  be  placed,  wherever  that  can  be  managed,  on  the  n.  or  e. 
side,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  so  as  not  to  be  between  the  people  and  the  sun  and 
softest  winds.  The  whole  sewage-matter  should  be  received  in  a  square  galvanized  iron 
pail  underneath  a  seat,  which  pail  can  be  removed  from  the  outside,  and  into  which  a  • 
,  small  quantity  of  house-ashes  should  be  placed,  either  daily,  or  as  often  as  the  closet  is 
used.  This  will  quite  fix  the  ammonia.  The  iron  pail  must  be  removed  by  the  cot- 
tagers at  least  once  a  week,  and  emptied  into  their  garden.  No  danger  can  possibly 
arise  from  this,  if  strictly  followed,  and  all  the  sewage- matter  is  placed  to  its  best  pur- 
pose. There  has  not  been  found  any  difficulty  in  introducing  this  system  among  cot- 
tagers. 

2.  DwclUng-Tiouses  and  Public  Buildings  in  the  Country. — It  would  be  useless  to  dis- 
cuss a  dry-earth  system  like  what  has  been  mentioned  anyw'here  but  for  outhouses 
attached  to  cottages;  the  general  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  would  not  tolerate  it.  We 
must  therefore  accept  the  water-closet  as  the  system  universally  adopted.  In  planning 
the  position  of  water-closets  for  a  house,  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  is,  that  they 
shall  be  if  possible  on  the  n.  or  cool  side  of  the  house,  and  upon  exterior  walls.  If  they 
are  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  it  is  troublesome  to  get  at  the  drains  when 
required,  and  the  closets  themselves  cannot  be  sutHciently  ventilated.  If  the  closet  is 
inside  the  house,  then  Bramah's  patent  with  a  D  trap  underneath  is  the  only  form  that 
should  be  used ;  but  if  the  closet  is  outside,  then  a  less  expensive  one  with  a  syphon 
earthenware  trap  may  be  adopted.  It  is  desirable  that  the  closet  should  be  surrovmded 
with  brick  walls,  and.,  in  fact,  isolated  from  all  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  window 
of  the  closet  when  inside  the  house  should  always  reach  the  ceiling;  and  a  ventilating 
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shaft  is  desirable  where  the  closet  is  much  used,  and  the  window  must  be  shut  occa- 
sionally. The  ordinary  water  that  passes  into  the  drains  icaiUui?  from  any  closet — 
such  as  is  discharged  each  time  that  the  handle  is  raised — is  not  suliicieut  to  sweep 
out  thoroughly  all  the  solid  matter  from  the  drain-pipes,  and  therefore  a  flushing 
apparatus  at  the  highest  jiulnl  of  all  sets  of  drains  is  essential,  so  that  a  body  of 
water  may  be  allowed  to  i)ass  down  with  a  rush  at  least  twice  or  three  limes  a 
week.  It"  is  also  desirable  that  the  foul  air  engendered  in  the  drain-pipes  them- 
selves should  have  some  free  outlet  into  the  air  at  some  point  where  it  will  not 
be  injurious.  The  gas  given  off  under  such  circumstances  is  of  a  very  light  char- 
acter, and  has  a  great  tendency  to  ascend  and  draw  toward  heat.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  especially  since  the  system  has  been  intrtjduced  of  heating 
houses  by  hot  air,  the  temperature  of  living-rooms  is  much  higher  than  the  atmosphere 
outside;  a  pumping  action  is  exercised  ui)ou  the  drains,  or  intleeil  upon  any  outlet,  for 
a  fresh  supply.  If,  therefore,  some  safely-valve  is  not  provided,  the  gas  will  force  an 
entry  either  the  traps  or  some  imperfection  in  the  joints  of  the  drains.  In  constructing 
the  drains  from  houses  or  large  public  buildings,  it  is  now  a  well-decided  point  that 
there  should  be  an  entirely  separate  system  for  the  sewage  or  foul  water,  apart  from 
that  for  rain  and  surface-water.  The  reasons  are  many  and  obvious,  but  they 
are  given  more  appropriately  under  the  head  of  the  drainage  of  towns.  Stone- 
ware pipes  are  the  best  material  to  be  used  for  drains,  because  they  are  perfectly 
non-absorbent:  but  in  many  cases  glazed  earthenware  will  answer  ver}'  well.  The 
smallest  size  of  pipes  of  any  description  that  should  be  used  for  removing  sewage 
from  a  house  is  <i  in  in  diameter.  This  size,  then,  yiay  be  gradually  increased 
as  is  necessary,  and  one  of  9  in.  will  remove  the  sewage  of  500  people.  The  best  fail  to 
be  given  to  a  sewage-drain  is  1  in.  in  10  ft.;  but  all  will  work  well  from  1  in.  in  5  ft.  up 
to  1  in.  in  60 — provided  the  flushing  arrangements  are  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  ordci  to 
keep  the  drains  clean,  not  less  than  10  gal.  of  water  daily  should  pass  down  the  drain 
for  every  person  in  the  house;  while  anything  over  25  gal.  is  supertiuous.  At  every  20 
yards  there  should  be  a  pipe  laid  from  which  the  upper  half  can  be  removed,  and  the 
interior  inspected  at  any  time,  and  any  stoppage  remedied  without  the  necessity  of 
breaking  the  pipes.  Greasy  water,  such  as  is  poured  down  from  the  kitchen  and  scul- 
ler}" of  a  house,  is  one  of  the  constant  causes  of  such  stoppages.  The  fat,  as  it  cools, 
congeals  on  the  sides  of  the  pipes,  and  forms  a  hard  cake.  The  best  method  of  pre- 
veutiuii-  this  is  to  form  a  small  cesspool,  into  which  the  kitchen  water  is  poured  first, 
and  then  to  take  an  overflow  through  a  syphon  into  the  foul  drain,  so  that  the  liquid 
only  enters,  while  the  fat  can  be  removed  by  hand  from  the  cesspool.  The  sewage-mat- 
ter having  been  thus  all  thoroughly  removed  from  the  house,  a  sewage-filter  should  be 
built.  The  solid  and  liquid  matters  of  the  sewage  are  here  mechanically  separated,  and 
the  former  can  l)e  removed  from  time  to  time — say  once  in  six  weeks  or  two  mouths — 
while  the  latter  must  be  passed  on  for  irrigation.  It  is  clearly  illegal  to  pass  it  into  any 
stream;  and  it  is  apt  to  become  a  serious  nuisance  if  anything  else  is  done  with  it.  We 
shall  treat  of  the  best  method  of  utilizing  this  liquid  under  the  fourth  head.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  get  space  for  all  these  arrangements  on  the  n.  and  c.  side  of  a  house,  when 
possible,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  contaminating  the  air  on  the  s.  or  hot  side  of  a  dwelling; 
and  if  a  belt  of  frees  can  be  placed  between  the  sewage-fllter  and  the  irrigated  land  and 
the  house,  it  will  also  be  advantageous. 

3.  T/ie  Drainage  of  Towns. — Until  within  the  last  40  years,  the  only  drainage  which 
existed  in  towns  was  for  the  rain-water  and  surface-water  alone,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  strictly  watched  to  prevent  their  passing  any  sevva^-e  matter  into  these  drains.  The 
introduction  of  the  water-closet,  however,  gradually  increased  the  water  which  over- 
flowed from  the  old  cesspools  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  over- 
flows of  this  description,  and  systems  of  drainage  were  designed  to  carry  off  the  whole, 
both  sewage  and  rain-water.  A  very  composite  system  of  drainage  then  arose.  Gen- 
erally, the  bed  of  some  stream  or  natural  rivulet  passing  through  the  town  was  covered 
over,  and  the  whole  filth  passed  into  that  along  with  the  rain-fall  of  the  district.  This 
goon  w-as  found  unsatisfactory,  because  the  flood-waters  of  the  stream  were  not  to  be 
relied  on  to  keep  the  channel  clean,  and  so  the  filth  remained  festering  underneath  the 
ground,  giving  off  deadly  gases  in  the  midst  of  the  popidation.  The  next  arrangement 
which  succeeded  to  that  sy.stem  was  to  plan  large  drains  for  the  rain  and  surface-water 
and  sewage,  and  still  keeping  the  idea  of  the  size  of  the  bed  of  a  natural  stream  before 
them,  engineers  thought  it  necessary  to  make  all  the  main  drains  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  pass  through  them,  and  keep  them  clean.  Seeing  the  vast  (piaiUity  of  sand  and  grit 
that  was  occasionally  washed  off  the  streets,  something  might  be  said  in  defense  of  this 
system.  Vast  numbers  of  these  great  main  sewers  still  exist.  Into  these  sewers  all  the 
smaller  house-drains  were  to  enter,  and  the  surface-water  through  street-gratings  as 
well.  The  ordinary  water  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  occasional  rain-falls, 
were  relied  upon  toflush  tl)ose  large  niainsewers;buttheirgreat  size  made  tliisan  exceed- 
ingly dilRcult  and  uncertain  process,  and  they,  in  fact,  became  only  cesspools  elon- 
gated. In  dry  weather,  the  filth  was  retained  in  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  after  heavy 
rains,  chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  water  that  was  discharged  contained  frequently 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  human  fecal  matter  per  gallon  more  than  it  did  in  dry 
weather.     This  state  of  matters,  added  to  the  fact  that  long-continued  dry  weather  was 
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always  attended  by  an  increase  of  deaths  from  typhus  and  other  fevers,  clearly  showed 
that  something  more  must  he  done.  A  further  step  was  then  taken  hy  sanitary  engi- 
neers. Tlie  hiea  of  men  passing  up  the  drains  was  set  aside,  and  the  smallest  possihle 
draius  were  constructed,  until  tliese  have  arrived  at  such  dimensions  as  an  18  in.  main 
drain  for  a  town  of  10,000  iuhahitants.  The  rain-fall  was  still  to  be  relied  on  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  for  flashing  purposes,  but  a  supplementary  assistance  was  to  be  given  at  some 
points  by  flushing  with  water  from  the  ordinary  regular  .supply  of  the  town.  As  these 
smaller  drains  were  not  sufflcieut  to  carry  off  all  the  surface  and  rain-water,  as  well  as 
the  sewage,  overflow  weirs  have  been  provided  at  certain  points,  where  the  excess  must 
go  over,  and  pass  away  into  some  other  channel.  This  is  the  system  now  most  gen- 
erally adopted,  and  is  better  than  its  predecessors;  but  it  is  now  decided  that  it,  in  its 
turn,  must  give  way  to  something  better,  and  the  change  has  commenced.  The  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  the  sewage  at  the  main  outfall,  and  the  utilization  of  it  for  agricul- 
tural fertilization,  while,  in  nine  ca.ses  out  of  ten,  pumping  must  be  employ?d  to  lift  the 
sewage  of  a  town  at  the  discharging  point  for  such  a  purpose,  have  gradually  forced 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  sewage  and  household  water  must  be  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  surface-water,  subsoil  ^\ater,  and  rain-fall. 

The  outfall  of  the  sewage  drain,  and  subsequent  disposal  of  the  filth,  are  in  reality 
the  first  things  to  be  considered.  Hitherto,  engineers  in  general  have  taken  the  nearest 
stream,  and  polluted  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  perpetual  lawsuits,  nuisances,  and  dis- 
eases have  been  the  result.  Fever  of  the  worst  class  is  certain  to  follow  the  drinking  of 
■water  tainted  in  this  manner,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  stream  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try which  has  not  been  injured  more  or  less  from  this  cause. 

Again,  where  the  sewage  has  been  emptied  into  the  sea,  tide-locked  drains  are 
objectionable,  and  the  sewage,  when  mixed  with  salt  water,  generally  gives  off  more 
stench  than  ever.  Vi'e  may  briefly  say  that  all  attempts  at  deodoriza'tion  by  chemical 
processes  have  hitherto  failed,  and  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  The  utilization  of  the  sewage  on  the  fields  by  irrigation  is,  therefore,  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem,  and  we  must  arrive  at  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  certain, 
and  most  perfect  system  of  accomplishing  this.  When  sewage  and  rain-fall  all  go 
together  in  the  same  drains,  as  they  do  in  all  the  older  systems,  all  is  uncertainty; 
while  when  the  tv.o  are  separated,  rain  and  surface-water  can  be  discharged  at  any 
point  into  the  natural  water-courses  of  the  countiy.  and  a  fixed  quantil}^  of  sewage, 
with  household  and  flushing  water,  would  be  passed  to  the  main  outlet,  to  be  there 
dealt  with.  The  opponents  of  this  system  say  that  it  is  too  expensive  and  troublesome 
to  plan;  that  it  is  uunecessar}-,  as  it  is  sufficient  if  engineers  provide  for  the  dry -weather 
flow  of  the  sewage,  and  use  that  for  irrigation;  and  that  when  the  overflows  come  into 
action  in  floods,  the  whole  is  so  much  diluted,  that  no  harm  is  done  to  any  one.  The 
advocates  of  this  double  system  of  drainage  have  proved  that  the  total  separation  of  the 
two  is  the  most  sanitary  system,  because  the  street-gratings  and  rain-water  pipes,  which 
at  present  let  down  the  rain-water  into  the  sewage  drains,  act,  in  fact,  as  so  many  venti- 
lating shafts,  and  discharge  the  stench  in  the  midst  of  the  inhabitants;  while,  under  a 
separate  system,  the  sewage-pipe  would  be  entirelj'  sealed  up.  and  only  ventilated  at 
such  places  as  could  safely  be  done;  that  the  rafc-water  as  a  flushing  power  ought  to  he 
cntirelj"  discarded,  as  it  fails  in  dry  weather,  just  when  it  is  most  wanted;  that  in  wet 
weather,  and  winter  again,  when  the  discharging  of  the  sewage  on  to  the  surface  of 
land  is  carried  out,  the  great  quantit}'  of  water  sent  down  through  the  draius  by  the 
present  system  is  agriculturally  a  serious  injury;  that  when  pumping  has  to  be  employed 
for  lifting  the  liquid  for  irrigation,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  all  is  uncertainty,  and  that  no 
machinery  can  be  economical  and  efficient  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  the  plan- 
ning of  the  irrigation  also  becomes  difficult  to  manage,  and  irregidar.  "With  regard  to 
the  expense,  it  has  been  proved  that,  as  the  rain-water  and  surface-water  can  be  dis- 
charged at  the  nearest  point,  all  the  drains  may  be  much  lessened  in  size;  and  further, 
that  the  flushing  power  of  the  water  in  the  sewage  drains  will  be  much  more  efficient, 
while  the  corresponding  lessening  of  the  expense  in  carrj-ing  out  the  process  of  utili- 
zation will  completely  compensate  any  additional  outlay  that  may  be  incurred  in  laying 
the  draius  in  towns.  If  we  take  the  case,  which  is  a  common  one,  of  a  pop.  of  10,000 
people  living  upon  a  sq.m.,  the  first-mentioned  system,  where  rain  and  sewage-water 
go  together,  would  require  pumping  machinery,  in  dry  weather,  of,  say,  five  horse- 
power, to  lift  the  licpiid;  and  it  would  further  be  necessary,  for  wet  weather,  to  have 
in  reserve  a  lifting  power  of  150  honses;  while,  on  the  separate  system,  where  the  sewage 
alone  would  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  five  horse-power  engine  would  be  regularly 
and  constantly  employed,  and  its  work  would  bealmost  entirelyconfined  to  the  daytime, 
whereas  the  other  must  be  ready  at  any  time,  and  for  every  emergency.  The  sjstem  of 
sending  sewage  and  rain-water  together  has  been  hitherto  adopted  in  all  towns;  but 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  gravitation  has  been  available  to  utilize  the  discharge 
from  the  drainage,  all  engineers  have  failed  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  something  else  must  be  tried,  as  that  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  on  nuich 
longer.  The  system  of  separating  the  sewage  and  rain-water  has  been  carried  out  in 
several  large  asylums  and  public  buildings,  many  barracks,  the  town  of  Eton,  and 
Windsor  castle — where  every  consideration,  both  of  expense  and  sanitaiy  influence, 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  suljject.     Reading,  Oxford,  and  several  other  towns  are  fast 
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following  (in  the  same  principles,  and  the  results  arc  liithcrto  moat  satisfactory.  Groat 
economv  has  icsuliccl  from  ilic  process. 

4.  'j^kc  ViiliziUwii  of  IScwacje. — The  whole  of  the  sewage  of  a  house  or  town  having 
been  conveyed  away  in  the  mauiu'r  we  have  described,  the  next  important  step  is  to 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  Above  all  things,  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  so  as  to  compensate  iu  some  degree  for  the  constant  supply  we  are  drawing 
from  that  source. 

The  licpiiii  nature  of  sewage,  adopting  as  we  may  the  ordinary  amount  of  dilution  in 
dry  weather  at  the  rate  of  2o  gals,  per  head,  has  been  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way;  while 
also  the  vast  quantities  of  road-grit,  and  the  great  gluts  of  rain  that  come  down  along 
with  the  sewage  when  there  is  only  one  system  of  drains  in  a  town,  have  upset  all 
arrangements  and  calculations.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  especially  ut  Leicester, 
some  years  ago,  to  precipitate  all  theValuablc  qualities  of  the  sewage  by  impregnating 
the  whole  with  milk  of  lime;  but  the  process  was  um-emimerative  to  those  who  did  it, 
as  so  much  sand  was  precipitated  at  the  same  time,  that  the  product  obtained  was  almost 
worthless  as  a  manure;  wliile,  as  tlie  greater  part  of  the  ammonia  escaped  in  the  water, 
the  discharging  of  it  into  any  stream  was  still,  strictly  speaking,  quite  illegal.  As  far  as 
chemical  knowledge  can  giude  us,  there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  iiope  iu  this  direc- 
tion. 

At  Edinburgh,  again,  and  at  Croydon,  the  irrigation  of  land  by  gravitation  has  ren- 
dered the  process  a  simple  one,  because  the  wiiole  has  been  poured  over  tiie  laud  with 
many  excellent  results.  These,  however,  are  clearly  exceptional  cases,  and  we  must 
look'to  pumping  as  being  necessar}^  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  towns;  ^Yhile  for 
the  two  places  we  have  mentioned,  the  results  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  better 
still  if  the  strength  of  the  sewage  had  been  more  concentrated.  Agriculturally  speaking, 
any  dilution  above  25  gals,  per  head  of  the  population  is  not  desirable,  but  is  injurious 
and  expensive  to  distribute;  while,  again,  human  fiecal  matter  is  too  strong  to  be  applied 
to  land  unless  diluted  in  something  like  10  gals,  of  water.  The  Chinese  leach  us  an 
important  lesson  in  this  respect.  They  place  all  the  solid  matter,  when  they  remove  it 
from  the  towns,  in  small  wells  in  their  tields,  and  then  take  a  scoopful  and  mix  it  in 
about  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volume  of  water  before  they  apply  it  to  their  crops.  If  any 
one  attempts  utilizing  sewage  when  mixed  with  rain-water,  and  has  to  pump  the  whole 
all  the  year  through,  he  will  find  himself  in  endless  dilliculties. 

Presuming,  then,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  fixed  quantity  of  20  gals,  per  head  of  the 
population,  or  what  may  be  taken  as  the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  drainage  from  a  town, 
the  first  step  is  to  pass  the  whole  through  a  strainer,  so  that  all  materials  may  be  inter- 
cepted which  will  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  pumping,  or  choke  the  smaller  pipes 
used  for  irrigation.  This  is  neces.sary,  also,  because  in  its  unstrained  state  we  cannot 
depend  upon  sewage  going  down  and  up  again,  and  so  passing  over  a  valley,  and  the 
sphere  of  operations  then  l^ecomes  more  linuted. 

Great  part  of  the  solid  matter  can  also  be  removed  by  this  process,  and  common 
house-ashes  are  the  best  mixing  and  deodorizing  material  to  facilitate  the  stuff  being 
carried  away. 

A  piece  of  land  should  then  be  souj*tit  ought,  with  a  slope,  if  possible,  of  1  ft.  in  30 
at  least,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  which  will  be  full  of  strength,  conveyed  either  by 
pumping  or  gravitation  to  the  highest  point  of  that  land.  Iron  pipes  should  not  be 
u.sed,  if  possible;  and  wheu  the  land  is  very  flat,  it  must  be  ridged  and  leveled.  From 
the  highest  point  of  the  land  selected,  the  liquid  must  be  conducted  by  open  channels  or 
through  common  drain-pipes  laid  on  to  the  surface  to  all  the  different  points  where  it  is 
wished,  and  utilized  for  irrigation.  The  land  adopted  should  be  moderately  porous,  and 
then  for  every  100  people  an  acre  may  be  allowed,  but  this  varies  much  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  land  must  be  thoroughly  drauied  and  prepared.  The  best  crops 
to  be  grown  are  Italian  rye-grass,  with  alternately  crops  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes, 
cabbages,  rhubarb,  mangold.  All  these  will  luxuriate  on  the  liquid,  and  we  think  w^e  may 
safely  say  that  the  command  of  such  liqvud  would  be  worth  to  any  person  from  £5  to 
£10  an  inq>erial  acre,  according  to  local  circumstances. 

Milch  cows  thrive  remarkably  well  on  this  grass,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  chemical 
analysis  that  the  milk  is  of  the  best  quality,  while  the  vegetables  are  also  quite  whole- 
.some. 

Could  such  a  system  be  carried  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  our  large  towns,  the 
results  would  be  highly  beneficial.  The  difficulties  in  the  way,  principally  arising  from 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  have  been  great;  but  to  this  system,  or  something  like  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  before  many  years,  we  must  come,  to  prevent  pollution  of  tlie  rivers, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  tiic  sources  of  fertility  which  are  at  our  command,  but  which 
we  are  at  present  recklessly  wasting.  Many  committees  have  been  appointed  by  the 
house  of  commons  to  inquire  anil  take  evidence  on  this  subject.  In  1857  a  commission 
was  issued  by  the  crown  to  certain  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  lord  Essex,  to 
inquire  into  "the  best  mode  of  distributing  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  applying  it  to 
beneficial  and  profitable  uses."  This  commission  went  to  work  principally  at  Rugby, 
and  made  avast  number  of  experiments,  the  general  result  of  whicli  may  be  stated  to  be, 
that  ordinarily  diluted  sewage  may  be  said  to  produce  such  increased  crops  as  to  warrant 
an  agriculturist  in  giving  one  halfpenny  a  ton  for  it,  a  ton  of  water  containg  224  gallons. 
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The  third  report  was  issued  in  April,  1865,  and  the  following  recommendations  are 
given  as  tlie  results  of  their  labors: 

"  1.  The  right  way  to  dispose  of  town -sewage  is  to  apply  it  continuously  to  land,  and 
it  is  onlj'  by  such  application  tiiat  tlie  pollution  of  rivers  can  be  avoided. 

"2.  The  financial  results  of  a  continuous  application  of  sewage  to  laud  differ  under 
different  local  circumstances;  first,  because  in  some  places  irrigation  can  be  effected  by 
gravity,  while  in  other  places  more  or  less  pumping  must  he  employed;  secondly, 
because  heavy  soils  (which  in  given  localities  may  alone  be  available  for  the  purpose) 
are  less  fit  than  light  soils  for  continuous  irrigation  by  sewage. 

"3.  Where  local  circumstances  are  favorable,  and  undue  expenditure  is  avoided, 
towns  may  derive  profit,  more  are  less  considerable,  from  appljiug  their  sewage  in  agri- 
•  culture.  Under  opposite  circumstances,  there  may  not  be  a  balance  of  profit;  but  even 
in  such  cases  a  rate  in  aid,  required  to  cover  any  loss,  needs  not  be  of  large  amount. 
Finall}^  on  the  basis  of  the  above  conclusions,  we  further  beg  leave  to  express  to  your 
lordships  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  following  two  principles  are  established  for  legisla- 
tive application:  First,  that  wherever  rivers  are  polluted  by  a  discharge  of  town-sewage 
into  them,  tlie  towns  may  reasonably  be  required  to  desist  from  causing  that  public 
nuisance.  Second,  that  where  town-populations  are  injured  or  endangered  in  health  by 
a  retention  of  cesspool-matter  among  theui,  the  towns  may  reasonably  be  required  to 
provide  a  system  of  sewers  for  its  removal;  and  should  the  law  as  it  stands  be  found 
insufficient  to  enable  towns  to  take  land  for  sewage-application,  it  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  expedient  that  the  legislature  should  give  them  powers  for  that  purpose." 

It  is  obvious,  however,  to  any  one  perusing  the  above  paragraphs,  that  they  are 
exceedingly  vague,  and  form  but  little  guide  to  any  one  who  must  go  into  tlie  question 
of  whether  money  invested  in  utilization  of  sewage-schemes  will  pay  an  adequate  return 
upon  the  outlay.  The  uncertainty  attending  the  dilution  of  the  sewage;  the  necessity 
of  making  the  earth  take  it  at  all  seasons;  the  distance  that  the  liquid  has  to  be  pumped 
— have  all  been  such  ditficulties  in  the  way,  that  the  commission  could  not  well  arrive  at 
any  other  result  than  they  have  done. 

Experience  has  now  proved,  what  was  formerly  a  matter  of  presumption,  that,  until 
we  arrive  at  fixed  quantities,  no  reliable  principles  can  be  laid  down  that  would  in  all 
cases  enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  the  sanitary  management  and 
utilization  of  sewage. 

SEWAGE,  LrERNUK  System  of.  The  pneumatic  system  of  capt.  Licrnur  for  deal- 
ing with  the  sewage  of  a  town  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years  on  the  continent; 
an<i  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Prague,  Dordrecht,  St.  Petersburg,  and  some  other  towns,  are 
now  either  partly  or  wholly  drained  on  this  plan.  A  town  so  drained  is  divided  into 
districts  of  from  250  to  1000  acres,  according  to  circumstances.  Each  of  these  districts 
is  again  divided  into  small  sewage  areas  varying  from  10  to  50  acres,  also  according  to 
local  circumstances.  These  small  areas  have  each  an  air-tight  cast-iron  tank,  from 
which  extend  along  the  several  streets  air-tight  pipes  of  the  same  inatcrial,  5  in.  in 
diameter,  and  independent  of  each  other.  The  closets  of  the  houses  are  connected  by 
branches  with  these  pipes. 

An  air-pump  engme,  or  more  usually  two  or  three  of  these  steam-engines,  are  placed 
in  some  central  station,  and  in  the  under  portion  of  the  building  air-tight  iron  reservoirs 
are  situated,  in  which  a  vacuum  of  about  f  atmospheric  pressure  is  maintained.  Pipes, 
also  air-tight,  and  called  central  pipes,  connect  these  reservoirs  with  the  street  tanks. 
Like  the  outer  scries,  these  nre  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  each  pipe  has  two  contiections 
with  its  street  tank,  by  one  of  which  only  air  can  be  sucked  out;  but  the  other  dips  into 
the  well  of  the  tank,  thus  enabling  its  contfnts  to  be  removed  by  suction  to  one  of  the 
central  reservoirs.  When  a  vacuum  is  made  in  one  of  the  street  tanks,  the  contents  of 
the  closet  pipes  are  drawn  toward  it;  and  on  a  second  vacuum  being  created,  the  charge 
is  drawn  into  it.  This  tank  is  then  in  due  time  emptied  into  a  central  reservoir  by 
exhausting  the  air  in  the  pipe  connecting  them. 

We  may  state  here  that,  although  no  water  is  used  for  flushing  it  is  found  that  the 
fecal  matter  is  reduced  almost  from  the  first  to  the  consistency  of  thin  pulp  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  Now  as  it  is  impossible  to  propel  liquid  any  great  distance  along 
a  horizontal  tube  simply  by  air-pressure — the  air  column  always  breaking  through  and 
destroying  the  vacuum— the  pipes  require  to  be  set  at  inclines  varyin?  from  1  in  5  to  1 
in  250  according  to  circumstances.  This  admits  of  a  series  of  vertical  risers  being 
formed  from  which  the  liquid  matter  can  never  be  altogether  removed,  and  therefore 
these  form  a  complete  lock-off  of  one  gradient  from  another,  so  that  the  vacuum 
cannot  be  destroyed.  The  residual  liquid  in  these  risers  corresponds  to  tlie  left  quan- 
tity of  water  which  a  pump  can  never  completely  remove  from  a  receptacle.  When 
the  apparatus  is  at  rest,  this  minimum  quantity  of  liquid  matter  arranges  itself  partly 
in  the  riser  and  partly  in  the  lower  end  of  the. sloping  pipe. 

To  show  what  takes  place  when  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of  excreta  to  remove 
in  one  direction  than  in  another,  we  may  take  the  case  of  two  branches  from  one  main 
pipe  each  100  ft.  long,  the  gradient  1  in  100,  and  each  having  a  riser  of  1  foot.  One 
of  these  pipes  may  have  to  deal  with  a  single  house  producing  only  1  ft.  of  fecal  matter; 
the  other  may  be  connected  with  a  barrack  producing  100  times  as  much,     "  We  have, 
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therefore,  in  (lie  barrack  pipe  a  mass  filling  both  pipe  and  riser,  and  ready  on  the  slight- 
est force  to  clischargc  into  the  main  or  street  pipe.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  branch 
pipe  of  the  single  family,  there  is  the  minimnin  (pianlity  eoileeted  at  the  foot  of  the 
riser.  The  sucking  aelion  is  now  put  in  operation  in  the  main  pipe.  The  jjressure  of 
the  atmosphire  begins  to  act,  and  the  barrack  pipe  rapidly  discharges  into  the  main  pipe, 
while  the  smaller  quantity  is  simply  climbing  up  the  riser,  and  before  it  has  got  to  the 
top  of  the  riser  to  be  in  a  position  to  discharge,  all  the  surplus  quantity  in  tlie  barrack 
pipe  is  gone,  and  that  which  is  left  is  simply  equal  to  that  minimum  which  cannot  be 
witbdruwn.  In  this  way  the  fullest  pipe  always  begin  to  discharge  first,  the  ne.xt  more 
full  waiting  for  it,  and  so  on,  until  the  minimum  is  reached,  when  simply  air  breaks 
through."  , 

During  the  day  the  air-pumps  maintain  a  vacuum  in  the  central  reservoirs  and 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  central  pipes  connected  with  them.  Patrols  of  two 
men  each  visit  the  district  tanks,  one  of  whom,  by  opening  a  valve,  makes  a  tank  com- 
miuiicate  with  the  central  pipes,  and  so  exhausts  the  air  from  it.  He  then  shuts  the 
valve,  and  the  second  man  immediately  opens  another  which  allows  the  vacuum  to  act 
on  one  of  the  street  jiipes  and  its  branches.  A  second,  third,  and  fourth  street  pipe  is 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner — the  vacuum  meanwhile  being  frecpiently  renewed  Jn 
the  tank — till  all  the  sewage  in  a  district  is  collected  and  transferred  to  a  "central  reser- 
voir. 

The  pneumatic  system  of  Liernur  admits  of  ordinary  water-closets  being  used.  As, 
however,  the  water  has  afterward  to  be  got  rid  of.  he  prefers,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
a  form  of  closet  devised  by  himself  which  is  used  without  water.  It  lias  no  movable 
mechanism  at  all.  The  space  into  which  the  excreta  falls  is  one  arm  of  a  short  bent 
tube  or  siphon  trap  discharging  into  a  soil-pipe.  Each  new  deposit  by  its  own  weight 
forces  out  the  former  one,  and  there  are  special  arrangements  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
closet. 

Capt.  Liernur  aims  at  making  the  sale  of  the  fecal  manure  cover  the  working  expenses 
of  thfe  system.  The  process,  or  at  least  one  process,  by  which  he  converts  the  sewage 
material  into  a  marketable  manure,  is  as  follows,  leaving  out  some  of  the  minor  arrange- 
ments lor  saving  heat.  Mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  placed  in  a  large  holier 
through  which  pipes  pass,  and  through  these  pipes  waste  steam,  after  being  superheated, 
circulates,  by  which  a  rapid  boiling  takes  place.  The  material  is  afterward  transferred 
to  a  trough  in  which  a  long  hollow  drum  of  thin  metal,  heated  internally,  revolves. 
The  drum  takes  up  and  dries  a  thin  layer  of  the  manure,  which  is  scraped  off  by  a  fixed 
knife  and  sold  under  the  name  of  poiidrette.  It  ccmtains  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  this  method  of  converting  the  liquid  maniwe  into  a  dry 
jiowder  is  highly  remunerative. 

We  need  hardly  explain  that  wherever  the  Liernur  system  is  adopted,  the  mere  water 
drainage  such  as  that  required  for  rain,  waste  water  of  houses,  and  the  like,  is  provided 
for  by  separate  drains  formed  of  earthenware  pipes,  but  of  much  smaller  size  than  in 
cases  where  all  kinds  of  sewage  pass  through  them.  Existing  sewers  in  a  town  may  of 
course  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  details  of  the  Liernur  system  have  been  so  recently  brought  to  much  perfection, 
that  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  for  some  years  yet  before  any  decided  opinion  can 
he  formed  of  its  merits  as  compared  with  other  methods  of  treating  sewage.  As  yet  no 
sanitary  engineer  has  adopted  it  in  England  even  on  a  small  scale,  but  if  it  succeeds  on 
the  continent  no  doubt  any  existing  prejudice  against  it  will  soon  be  overcome. 

SEWAGE  EARTH-CLOSET.  In  addition  to  the  arrangements  noticed  under  Sewage, 
and  un(ler  Sewage,  Licrnnr's  System  of,  for  getting  rid  of  excreta,  there  is  partially 
in  use  an  carf/i-rlofief,  in  which  the  powerful  deodorizing  and  other  properties  of  dry  e.arth 
are  taken  advantage  of  to  deprive  rcfu.se  of  offense  or  harm,  and  to  retain  it  in  a  fit  con- 
dition for  airiicultural  use.  There  are  numerous  forms  of  this  kind  of  closet.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  kind  is  that  which  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  seat  and  a  pan,  the  latter 
being  lined  round  with  earth  by  the  help  of  a  movable  central  mold  or  core.  More 
convenient  forms  consist  of  a  pail  or  a  square  shaped  pan  on  wheels  under  the  seat,  and 
an  earth-box  rising  above  it  at  the  back.  The  box  may  be  made  to  hold  as  much  earth 
as  serves  for  twenty  or  thirty  sittings.  By  one  of  several  devices  in  use,  a  valve  is 
opened  at  the  bottom  of  the  earth-box,  Avhieh  allows  the  proper  quantity  of  earth  to 
descend  through  a  spout  and  cover  the  deposit.  The  mechanism  of  one  kind  is  such 
that  the  seat  descends  with  the  person,  thereby  bringing  a  charge  of  earth  to  the  bottom 
of  the  spout,  and  when  he  rises  it  is  dropped  upon  the  faeces. 

The  earth-closet  .system  is,  of  course,  scarcely  practicable  in  large  towns,  ns  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  plan  an  economical  arrangement  b}-  which  the  large  quantities  of 
earth  required  could  l)e  carried  to  and  fro.  But  it  is  in  use  in  many  villages,  and  in 
soime  large  isolated  buildings,  such  as  jails  and  hospitals.  It  has  been  much  adopted  in 
India,  where,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  rendering  of  fecal  matter  innox- 
ious from  the  first  must  give  it  a  peculiar  advantage.  It  also  appears  to  have  been 
tried  on  a  considerable  scale  in  America;  and  a  competent  authority  there  reports  that 
"experience  has  taught  that  its  power  for  usefulness  is  restricted  by  the  difficulties 
involved  in  procuring,  preparing,  and  removing  the  dry  earth  required  in'its  use,  and 
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to  some  extent  by  those  ■which  attend,  mechanically  and  chemically,  the  application  of 
the  earth  to  the  dejecta.  The  inherent  defects  of  the  earth-closet  reside  in  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  obtaining  just  such  perfection  of  mechanism  as  will  completely  do  the 
requiretl  work  autumalicaliy.  It  is  not  applicable  to  our  large  towns  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  earth  required,"  as  one  hundred  pounds  of  earth  per  week  would  be 
required  for  a  household  of  six  persons.  Sewerage  in  the  great  towns  is  advancing 
more  generally  than  the  earth-closet  system. 

SEWALL,  JoxATUAN,  LL.D.,  1728-96;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1748;  taught 
school  in  Salem  ;  practiced  law  in  Charlestown;  appointed  atly.gen.  of  Massachusetts, 
1767.  In  1769  he  commenced  suit  for  the  freedom  of  a  colored  man,  James  va.  Richard 
Lechmere  of  Cambridge,  which  he  gained  in  1770,  2  years  before  the  celebrated  Somer- 
set case.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  w^ar  he  resided  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
y^tssal  house,  subsequently  Washington's  headquarters.  He  went  to  England,  1779. 
Ffom  1788  to  his  death  he  was  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  St.  Johns,  New 
Brunswick. 

SEWALL,  Joseph,  d.d.,  1688-1769;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1707;  ordained  in  1713  colleague  pastor  of  Old  South  church,  Boston,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  having  declined  the  presidency  of  Harvard  in  1724;  was  corresponding 
member  of  the  sdciety  in  Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge. 

SEWALL,  Samuel,  1652-1730;  b.  England;  came  with  his  father  to  America  at  the 
age  of  nine;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1671;  preached  for  a  short  time;  obtained  great 
wealth  by  his  marriage  in  1676;  went  in  1688  to  England;  returned  in  1689;  in  1693 
appointed  one  of  the  council,  holding  the  office  till  1725;  was  a  judge,  1692-1718, 
when  he  was  made  chief-justice.  Sharing  in  the  general  belief  in  Europe  and  America 
concerning  witchcraft,  he  concurred  in  the  condemnations  in  1692;  but  in  1697  made  a 
humble  public  acknowledgment  of  his  error.  He  contributed  liberally  for  the  spread 
of  tlie  gospel  among  the  Indians.  In  1699  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  society  in  England  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  New  England,  and  was 
their  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Old  South  church 
and  held  in  high  esteem.  He  published  Answer  to  Queries  respecting  Aiiicriai;  Ai'xom- 
plishment  of  Prophecies;  A  Description  of  the  New  Heavens.  His  diary  and  other  papers 
are  in  possession  of  the  Mass.  historical  society. 

SEWALL,  Samuel,  ll.d.,  1757-1814;  b.  Boston;  great-grandson  of  the  chief-just- 
ice and  grandson  of  Joseph,  d.d.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1776;  studied  law  and 
for  many  ^-ears  practiced  in  Marblehead.  In  1800  he  became  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
aad  in  1813  was  made  chief-justice. 

SEWARD,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kan^sas,  having  the  territorial  line  of  the  Indian  territory 
for  its  s.  boundary;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.,  '80,  5 — 3  of  American  birth.  It  consists  of  a  level 
fertile  plain  destitute  of  timber. 

SEWARD,  a  co.  ins.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  Big  Blue  river,  and  its  n..  middle, 
and  s.  forks,  on  the  Nebraska  railroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.,  '80,  11,147 — 9,185  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  productive.  Corn,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the 
staples.     Co.  seat,  Seward. 

SEWARD,  Frederick  W.,  son  of  Wm.  H. ;  b.  N.  Y.,  1830;  graduated  at  Union 
college,  1849;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1851;  associate  editor  of  Albany  Evening  Journal  xxnlW 
1861;  assistant  secretary  of  state,  U.  S.,  1861-69,  and  again  under  the  administration  of 
president  Hayes. 

SEWARD,  William  Henry,  American  statesman,  was  born  at  Florida,  N.  Y., 
May  16,  1801,  of  Welsh  and  Irish  descent.  His  father  was  a  physician  and  merchant, 
who,  after  accumulating  a  moderate  fortune,  was  appointed  judge  of  one  of  the  inferior 
courts.  Seward  entered  Union  college  at  15;  in  1819  he  visifed  the  south,  and  was 
engaged  for  six  mouths  as  a  school-teacher  in  Georgia.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1822,  he 
settled  at  Auburn,  western  New  York,  and  became  the  partner  and  son-in-law  of  judge 
Miller.  In  1825  his  political  abilities  were  manifested  in  an  oration  delivered  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  in  1828  he  was  chosen  president  of  a  state  convention.  At  this  period  New 
York  was  the  center  of  a  wide-spread  excitement  against  free-masons,  and  Seward  as  a 
leading  anti-mason,  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1833  he  visited  Europe,  and 
wrote  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  published  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal.  In  1834,  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  by  the  demo- 
cr  itic  candidate.  About  this  time  he  received  the  lucrative  appointment  of  agent  of  the 
Holland  Land  company,  which  gave  him  wealth  and  influence.  In  1838  he  waselected 
governor  of  New  York.  In  this  position  he  recommended  the  increase  of  education,  inter- 
nal improvements,  a  liberal  policy  toward  foreign  immigrants,  and  took  the  side  of  abolition 
in  the  growing  controversies  on  slavery.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party,  and  in  the  debate  on 
the  admission  of  California  he  promulgated  what  was  called  his.  "higher-law"  doctrine,  in 
saying  that  there  was  "  a  higher  law  than  the  constitution  which  regulated  the  authority  of 
congress  over  the  national  domain — the  law  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  humanity."  In  a 
speech  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  iu  1858,  he  declaired  that  there  was  "  an  irrepressible  conflict 
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between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,"  and  that  "  the  United  States  must  become  either 
entirely  slave  or  imlirely  free."  In  ISoQ-lic  revisited  Europe,  and  oxiondod  liis  tour  to 
Egypt  ;uul  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  18G0  wa.s  the  most  jiroiniiRiit  caudiualo  of  the  repub- 
lican party  for  nomination  lor  the  presidency ;  but  personal  and  local  inlorcsts  finally 
secured  the  election  of  Abraham  J^incoln,  while  Mr.  iSeward  accepted  the  inij)ortant  post 
of  secretary  of  slate,  in  which  he  guided  the  diplomacy  of  the  federal  government 
through  the  perils  of  the  war  of  secession  with  an  almost  unparalleled  uidusliy,  energy, 
and  success.  On  the  14th  of  April,  18G5,  as  the  war  approached  its  termination,  and 
while  Seward  was  confined  to  his  room  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage,  presitlent  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  at  a  theater  in  Washington.  At  the 
same  time  another  assassin  named  Faine,  penetrated  to  the  room  of  Mr.  tSeward,  dan- 
gerously wounded  his  son,  and  with  a  poniard  inflicted  wounds  upon  him  which  were 
at  first  bclievi'd  to  be  fatal,  but  from  which  he  slowly  recovered,  and  continued  in  office 
as  secretary  of  st.ate  for  foreign  affairs,  throughout  the  presidency  of  Lincoln's  successot", 
Andrew  John.son,  when  he  conducted  the  negotiations  by  which  the  United  States  pur- 
chased from  Russia  those  territories  in  North  America  which  are  now  called  Alaska. 
Seward  resigned  his  ofiice  in  1869,  on  the  accession  of  president  Grant.  In  the  autumn 
of  1871,  he  went  on  a  foreign  tour  through  southern  Europe,  Turkey,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
India,  China  and  Japan,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  nmch  distinction.  Seward 
published  speeches  and  oratiom  in  4  vols.,  a  Life  of  John  Quijicy  Adams  and  a  Life  of 
BeWUt  Clinton.     He  died  iu  October,  1873. 

SEWARD,  William  Henrt,  ll.d.  {ante),  1801-72;  b.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Seward  was  the 
senior  member  of  what  Horace  Greeley  termed  the  firm  of  "  Seward,  Weed  &  Greele}," 
which  from  1839,  when  it  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  "  Albany  regency;"  until 
1854,  when  Mr.  Greelej'  withdrew,  controlled  politics  in  the  state  of  New  York,  dispensed 
patronage,  and  even  swaj'cd  nominations,  and  in  at  least  two  instances  elections  of  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  This  extraordinary  political  combination  was  chiefly  the 
motive-power  which  placed  Mr.  Seward  in  positions  where  his  undoubted  ability,  pro- 
found  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  men,  and  shrewdness  and  diplomatic  skill  could 
gain  their  best  opportunity.  His  finest  acts  of  statesmanship  were  undoubtedly  his  man- 
agement of  the  I'reat  imbroglio,  which  threatened  war  with  Great  Britain;  his  digni- 
fied and  determined  action  in  the  case  of  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico;  and  his 
purchase  from  Russia  of  the  territory  of  Alaska,  an  act  of  judgment  and  foresight  whose 
full  value  is  already  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  He  was  a  relentless  anti-mason,  and 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  American  or  know-nothing  party  in  1855.  He  supported  Mr. 
Fremont  for  the  presidency  in  1806,  and  did  active  work  toward  electing  him,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1860  he  himself  was  so  well  thought  of  for  the  presidency,  that  in  the 
republican  convention  he  received  173^  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  the  highest  number; 
being  defeated,  however,  for  the  nomination  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  account  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's journey  in  1870-71  was  published  in  1873,  edited  by  his  adopted  daughter,  Olive 
Risley  Seward,  and  entitled  Willinm  H.  Seward's  Travels  Around  the  World.  His  latest 
published  oration  was  that  delivered  at  Sitka,  Aug.  12,  1869.  Mr.  Seward  was  remark- 
able for  the  ability  to  crystallize  thought  in  felicitous  phrases,  which  was  possessed  in  so 
marked  a  degree  by  the  late  lord  Bcaconsfield.  His  "irrepressible  conflict"  and 
"  higher  law"  were  expressions  which  gave  a  character  to  the  history  of  his  time. 

SEWELLEL,  Aplodontia  lepoi-ina.  Rich.,  an  animal  of  the  size  and  general  appearance 
of  the  musk-rat,  having  the  peculiarity  of  rootless  molar  teeth.  It  has  a  reddish-brown 
color,  small  eyes,  short  tail,  strong  jaws,  and  a  plump  body.  It  inhabits  the  n.w.  coast 
of  North  America,  particularly  the  region  of  Puget's  sound.  The  natives  use  the  skin 
as  an  article  of  dress.  The  animal  lives  in  families  or  herds  and  makes  extensive  bur- 
rows. 

SE'WING-MACHIIIE,  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  this  century.  Like  the 
stocking-frame,  which  in  principle  it  closely  resembles,  we  owe  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  a 
poor  mechanic,  striving  to  lessen  the  labor  which  he  saw  was  a  real  hardship  upon 
his  wife  and  other  poor  women.  Ellas  Howe,  a  native  of  3Iassachusetts,  surroimded  by 
a  young  family,  for  whom  he  was  obliged  to  labor  during  the  day,  devoted  his  after- 
hours  to  the  construction  of  a  sewing-machine.  This  was  about  the  year  1841,  and  his 
career  since  that  period  up  to  the  present  time  forms  a  striking  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
intelligent  labor,  and  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  saying  that  "  fact  is  stranger  than 
fiction."  After  incessant  labor,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  he  and  his  family  were 
indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  completed  the  first  working  sewing- 
machine,  the  patent  for  which  was  granted  to  him  in  May,  1841.  He  did  not  ."succeed  in 
inducing  the  people  of  his  own  country  to  see  the  value  of  his  patent,  and  came  to 
England,  where,  after  patenting  it  here  also,  he  met  with  so  much  discouragement 
that  he  sold  the  patent  for  £250  and  a  royalty  of  £3  per  machine  to  a  staymaker,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Cheapside,  London,  who  used  it  successfidly  in  his  own  business,  but  did  so 
little  toward  making  it  public  that  for  several  years  its  existence  was  only  known  to  a 
very  few  individual  manufacturers.  When  Howe  reached  his  own  country  again,  he 
found  his  American  patent  pirated  by  a  wealthy  company;  but  with  admirable  spirit  he 
asserted  his  rights,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  them;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
his  talent,  industry,  and  perseverance  were  rewarded,  for  he  became  a  wealthy  man. 
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Howe's  machine  worked  what  is  called  the  lock-stitch,  but  since  his  invention  became 
known  numerous  improvements  and  moditications  have  been  introduced  by  other 
iuventors.  The  principal  of  these  are  as  follows:  1.  Machines  lohich  sew  iciih  one  thread; 
of  which  one  khid  makes  the  tiirough-and-thvough  or  shoenuiker's  stitch,  the  tliread  being 
held  and  pushed  through  with  pincers,  one  pair  on  each  side  of  the  material  to  be  sewn. 
The  needle  is  pointed  at  each  end,  and  being  pushed  through  by  the  pincers  on  one  side, 
is  taken  hold  of  by  the  corresponding  pair  on  the  other,  and  the  thread  is  thus  pulled 
through  backwards  and  forwards.  Only  a  small  length  of  thread  can  be  used  by  this 
maclune,  hence  it  is  of  but  limited  application.  2.  Another  single-thread  machine  makes 
the  running-stitch.  In  this,  the  needle  is  stationary,  and  receives  a  continuous  supply  of 
thread  from  a  reel;  two  small-toothed  wheels  are  so  arranged  that  their  teeth,  pressing 
into  one  another,  crimp  the  two  pieces  of  cloth,  and  push  them  forward  against  the  point 
of  the  needle,  which,  as  it  gets  filled,  is  relieved  by  the  operator,  who  keeps  drawing  the 
sewn  cloth  off  at  the  eye-end  of  the  needle.  This  machine  answers  admirably  in  cases 
where  loose  tacking  is  required.  It  is  the  invention  of  an  American  of  the  name  of  Bost- 
•wick,  who  introduced  it  into  England  in  1844.  3.  The  cJiain  or  tctmbour  stitch  is  also  a 
single-thread  stitch,  the  machine  for  which  was  invented  by  M.  Thimmonier,  a  French 
man,  in  1848.  In  this,  the  thread  is  looped  upon  itself  by  means  of  a  curved  shuttle 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  cloth. 
This  kind  of  stitch,  though  very  use- 
ful for  some  kinds  of  work,  is  easily 
pulled  out.  4.  Wheeler  &  Wilson's 
sewing- machine,  another  American 
invention,  has  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a 
double-thread  machine,  and  besides 
the  vertical  eye-pointed  needle,  has 
a  curved  shuttle  or  hook  (fig.  1,  a) 
working  below,  with  a  revolving 
reel,  b,  inside  its  curve.  The  reel  is 
of  metal,  each  side  being  convex 
externally;  and  so  adjusted  on  the 
axle,  that  the  edges  are  so  near 
together  as  to  admit  only  one  thick- 
ness of  the  thread  to  jiass  through 
(fig.  2).     The  side  view  of  the  whole 


Fig.  3. 
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arrangement  is  seen  in  fig.  3.  It  fits  easily  within  the  nearly  circular  hook,  and  gives 
off  its  thread  as  required.  The  thread  pas.ses  partly  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  hook 
upon  a  slightly-grooved  bevel  (a,  fig.  3),  which  forms  a  loop,  and  passes  it  between  the 
needle  and  the  thread  which  it  carries  with  it  in  descending;  the  loop  is  held  in  position 
as  the  needle  ascends,  and  the  cloth  being  moved  on,  the  next  descent  of  the  needle 
takes  it  through  the  loop  and  receives  another  below  it,  which  renders  the  first  one 
tightly  locked.  For  such  work  as  male  and  female  dressmaking  generally,  this  kind  of 
machine  is  at  present  unrivaled,  both  for  the  efficiency  of  its  work,  and  also  for  the 
neatness  and  finish  of  the  machines  made  for  private  use.  Sewing-machines  have  been 
patented  in  America  and  England  by  another  American  named  Blake  for  sewing  the 
soles  on  boots  and  shoes;  and  so  rapid  are  the}*  in  their  work,  that  it  is  said  during  the 
war  in  the  United  States  as  manj^  as  150  pairs  of  soles  have  been  sewed  on  army  boots 
in  one  day  by  a  single  machine.  Special  sewing-machines  are  also  in  use  for  sewing  the 
upper  leathers  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  gloves,  for  embroidery,  and  various  other  pur- 
poses. 

SEXAGESIMA  SUNDAY  (Lat.  se.rngesima,  i.e.,  dies,  the  GOtli  day),  the  second  Sunday 
before  Lent,  and  roughly  reckoned  the  60th  day  before  Easter. 

SEXAGES  IMAL.  a  mode  of  arithmetical  calculation  introduced  by  the  ancient  Greek 
astronomers,  especially  liy  Ptolemv  (q.v.),  into  astronomical  and  geometrical  reckoning. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  division  of  the  circle  into  360  parts,  and.  the  radius  being  nearly 
\  of  the  circumference,  was  considered  to  contain  60  of  these  parts  or  degrees.  Con- 
tinuing the  same  mode  of  subdivision,  each  degree  (")  on  the  radius  was  divided  into  60 
minutes  (),  each  minute  into  60  seconds  (").  and  thirds  ('"),  fourths  (""),  etc.,  followed 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Addition  and  subtraction  are  not  altered  in  this 
method,  but  multiplication,  division,  and  the  extraction  of  roots  are  so  to  a  considerable 
extent.  IVIultiplication,  the  most  used  of  these  three  operations,  was  carried  on  in  the 
descending  scale,  as  in  the  following  example,  where  /la°  6'  y<K,"  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
x6°  IT]'  v8°,  or  (substituting  Arabic  numerals)  31°  4'  27"  by  29'  18'  54": 

31°      4'     27" 

_  29°     18'     54" 

899°  110^83" 

5.38'     72"  486'" 

1674"  216"  1458"" 


U.  K. 


899'  674'  2,529" 
XIIL— 25 


702'"  1458''  =  910°  56'  21"  6'"  18"" 


Sextant. 
SevcUelles. 
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Here,  each  of  the  tlirce  numbers,  31,  4,27,  is  ninltii>lie(l  by  29;  tlie  same  tlircc  by  18, 
aiul  the  results  i)laeed  in  tiie  Hue  below,  one  step  to  tiic  riLiiit;  and  again  by  54,  an(i  the 
results  placed  another  step  to  the  right.  This  arraiigeineiit  proceeds  <m  ihc  i)riiiciple 
th  it  the  product  of  degrees  by  minutes  gives  minutes;  of  minutes  by  minutes,  seconds; 
of  niiiuites  by  seconds,  thirds;  and,  in  general,  the  denomination  of  a  pruduet  is  indi- 
cated by  the  sum  of  the  marks  sui)eriiosetl  on  the  two  factors.  The  columns  are  added 
and  rearranged  by  reduction  (q.v.).  This  system,  though  clumsy  and  intricate,  was  a 
great  improvement,  as  regards  facility  and  accuracy,  on  tlie  former  Greek  method;  and 
so  much  was  it  admired  liiat  succeeding  geometers  foiinded  on  it  a  complete  system  of 
general  caUadation,  and  a  work  on  sexagesimal  computation  was  written  by  Barhiam, 
who  died  in  l;548.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  terms  minutes,  seconds, 
thirds,  etc..  liere  em))loyed  oidy  denote  sixlii'ths.  sixtieths  of  sixtieths,  etc.,  and  Iidve  no 
other  xkinircaiion;  further,  lliai  the  degrees,  nunutes,  and  .seconds  in  the  midtiplier  are, 
for  tlie  time  being,  merely  abstract  units  and  parts  of  units.  The  operation  of  modern 
arithmetic  known  as  dwHlccundl  multiplication  is  effected  in  the  same  way,  the  subdisions 
being  twelfths  in  place  of  sixtieths. 

SEXTANT,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  angular  distance  of  objects  by  means  of 
refl.'ction.  The  jjiinciple  of  its  construction  depends  upon  the  theorem,  that  if  a  my  (/flight 
auffer  double  reflection,  the  aiujle  between  tlie  original  ray  and  ila  direction  after  the  ftecorid 
r^ection  ih  double  that  of  the  angle  made  by  the  reflecting  siirfaces.  Tlius  let  A  and  15  (fig.  1) 
be  two  mirrors  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane,  and  inclined  to  each  other,  and  let  SA  be 
a  ray  of  light,  which  falling  upon  A  is  reflected  on  B,  and  re-reflected  in  the  direction 
BC,  then  AGB  is  the  angle  between  the  original  and  finally  reflected  rays,  and  ADB  is 
the  an^'le  between  the  mirrors.  Now,  as  the  ansile  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  ' 
incidence /SAF  =  /BAD,  and  Z  GBA  =  ZDBC:  but  /  EBC  =  Z  BAC+  Z  BUA  = 
(Z  BAD  -I-  Z  DAC)  +  Z  BCA  =  (ZBAD  -f  Z  ^^AF)  -f  Z  BOA  =  3  Z  BAD  +  Z 
BGA;  and  Z  EBC  al<o  =  Z  EBD  +  zDBC  =  Z  EBD  +  ZGBA  =  3  Z  EBD  =  3  Z 
BAD  4-  2  ZBDA;  therefore  Z  BCA  =  3  Z  BDA,  which  proves  the  truth  of  the  theo- 
rem.    The  instrument  of  which  this  theorem  is  the  principle  is  a  brass  sector  of  a  circle 

in  outline;  the  sector  being  the  sixth  part  of  a  complete 
circle,  for  which  reason  the  instrument  is  called  a  sextant. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  essentials  of  its  construction;  AMN  is  the 
sector  whose  curved  side,  MIN,  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  cir- 
cle; A  is  one  mirror  wholly  silvered,  placed  perpendicular 
t,o  the  plane  of  the  sector,  and  on,  and  in  line  with,  the 
limb  AI,  which  is  movable  round  a  joint  at  or  near  A;  B 
is  the  other  mirror,  also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrument,  and  silvered  on  the  lower  half  only,  the  upper 
half  being  transparent;  E  is  an  eyelet-hole  or  small  tele- 
scope. The  graduation  runs  from  N  to  M  (on  a  slip  of  sil- 
ver, platinum,  or  gold  let  into  the  rim),  and  is  so  adjusted 
that  when  tiie  movable  lind)  is  drawn  toward  N  till  the 
mirrors  A  and  B  are  parallel,  the  index,  which  is  carried  at 
the  foot  of  the  movable  limb  is  opposite  zero  on  the  grad- 
uation. If  we  suppose  that  this  zero- point  is  at  N,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  is  equal  to  the 
angle  NAI;  and  again,  if  instead  of  graduating  from  0°  at 
N  to  60°  at  M,  which  is  the  proper  graduation  for  the  sixth 
part  of  a  circle,  the  graduation  be  made  from  0'  to  120°, 
that  is,  each  halF-degree  being  marked  as  a  degree,  and 
similarly  of  its  aliquot  parts,  then  the  angle  NAI,  read 
off  by  the  index  at  I,  will  show  at  once  the  angle' between 
the  incident  and  finally  reflected  rays.  The  mode  of  using  the  sextant  consists  in  plac- 
ing the  eye  to  the  telescope  or  eyelet  hole,  and  observing  one  object  directly  through  the 
uusilvered  part  of  B,  and  then  moving  the  index  till  the  image 
of  the  other  object,  reflected  from  A  upon  the  silvered  part  of 
B,  coincides  with,  or  is  opposite  to  the  first  object,  then  the 
angle,  read  off  at  I,  gives  the  nngle  between  the  objects.  For 
additional  accuracy,  a  vernier  is  attached  to  the  foot  of  the 
movable  limb. 

The  sextant  is  capable  of  very  general  application,  but  its 
chief  use  is  on  board  ship  to  observe  the  altitude  of  the  sun, 
the  lunar  distances,  etc.,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude  and 
longitude.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  stained 
glasses  interposed  between  the  mirrors  A  and  B,  to  reduce  the 
sun's  brightness.  These  glasses  (generally  three  in  number)  are 
hinged  on  the  side  AM,  so  that  they  may  be  interposed  or  not  at 
pleasure.  B  is  the  glass  through  which  the  horizon  is  perceived, 
received  the  name  of  the //'-;n'r'^>»-,'//(/.'<.V  while  the  other  mirror,  from  its  being  attached 
to  the  index-limb,  is  called  the  vndex-glaM. 

The  sextant  is  liable  to  three  chief  errors  of  adjustment;  1°  if  the  index-glass  be  not 
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and   has  hence 
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perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument;  2"  if  the  horizon-glfiss  be  not  perpeudicuhir 
to  the  plane  of  tlie  instrument;  and  3"  if,  when  tlie  mirrors  arepaiallel  (wliich  is  ihe  case 
wheu  a  very  distant  body,  sucli  as  the  sun  or  moon,  is  observed  directly  through  B,  and 
found  to  coincide  with  its  image  in  the  lower  part  of  B),  tlie  index  does  not  point  accu- 
rately to  0";  ihis  last  is  called  the  imlex-ei-ror.  and  is  either  allowed  for,  or  is  remedied 
by  means  of  a  screw,  which  moves  the  index  in  tlie  limb  AI,  the  latter  being  stationary. 
The  tirst  two  errors  arc  also  frequently  remedied  liy  means  of  screws  working  against  a 
spring,  but  in  the  best  instruments  the  maker  himself  tixes  tlie  glasses  in  their  i^rojier 
position. — The  qiuulraut  ilitl'ers  from  the  sextant  only  in  having  its  arc  the  fourth  part 
of  a  circle,  and  lieiiig  consequently  graduated  from  0"  to  iyO°;  the  octant  contains  45% 
and  is  graduated  from  0'  to  90%  while  the  I'epeating-cirde,  wliich  is  a  com])kte  circle,  is 
graduated  from  0'  to  720%  A  common  form  of  the  sextant  is  the  "snuff-box"  sextant, 
which  is  cirouhir  in  shape,  and  as  it  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  I'oeket,  is  the 
form  most  frequently  used  l)y  land-surveyors. 

The  idea  of  a  reflecting  instrument,  on  the  principle  of  the  sextant,  was  first  given, 
by  Ilooke  about  IGOO;  but  the  tirst  instrument  deservingthe  name  was  invented  byjohn 
liadley  (q.v.)  early  in  the  summer  of  1780,  and  a  second,  and  much  improved  form  of  it, 
was  made  by  him  a  short  afterward.  Ilalley,  at  a  meeting  of  the  royal  society,  claimed 
for  Newton  the  priority  of  invention;  and  in  Oct.,  1780,  a  Philadeli)hian,  named  God- 
frey, also  asserted  his  claim  as  the  original  inventor,  but  that  learned  body  decided  that 
Newton's  claim  was  unsupported  by  even  probable  evidence,  and  that  lladiey's  and 
Godfrey's  inventions  were  both  original,  but  that  the  second  form  (whicli  is  almost  the 
the  same  as  the  common  sextant  now  employed)  of  Hadley's  instrumeui  was  far  superior 
to  his  tirst  form  aud  to  Godfrey's. 

SEXTON  (corrupted  from  Sacristan,  q.v.),  is  a  parochial  officer  in  England,  whose 
duty  is  to  take  care  of  the  things  belonging  to  divine  worship.  He  is  usually  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants,  but  often  also  by  the  nuiiister  or  the  churchwardens,  tlie  mode  of 
appointment  being  regulated  by  the  custom  of  each  parish.  He  sometimes  also  kcjlds  the 
oltice  of  parish-clerk.  Women  have  occasionally  been  appointed  sextons,  this  being  one 
of  the  offices  which  women  may  till,  aud  they  also  have  a  vote  in  elections.  The  office 
is  a  freehold  office  for  life,  except  in  the  new  parishes  under  church-building  acts;  the 
duly  is  to  keep  the  church  clean,  swept,  and  adorned;  to  open  the  pews;  to'make  and 
fill  up  the  graves;  to  prevent  any  disturbance  in  church.  The  salary  is  paid  l)y  the 
churchwardens,  and  as  to  amount  tiepends  on  custom.  In  Scotland  the  beadle  performs 
sitnilar  duties,  and  is  appointed  by  the  heritors. 

SEXTUPLE!,  in  music.  When  a  note  is  divided  into  six  parts  instead  of  the  usual 
division  into  four — as,  for  instance,  a  minim  into  six  quavers,  or  a  crotcliet  into  six 
semiquavers — the  group  is  called  a  sextuplet,  and  the  figure  G  is  generally  placed  above 
it.     The  proper  sextuplet  is  composed  of  lhrc»e  groups,  of  two  notes  each,  being,  in  fact,  a 


triplet  (q.v.),  with  each  of  its  notes  subdivided  into  two:  F^SiE — ^ — ' 


But  a  group  composed  of  two  successive  triplets  is  sometimes,  though  not  ^ery  cor- 
rectly, also  called  a  sextuplet  aud  written  as  such,  though  it  is  more  correct  to  divide  it 

— * 

into  its  component  two  triplets  thus 


^^^E^^l 


•J 

SEXTUS  EMPIRTCUS,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  8d  c,  and  connected  himself 
with  the  school  of  the  Empirics.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  who  was 
probably  contemporary  with  Galen.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  liis  life,  except  that 
he  was  a  physician,  and  of  the  school  of  the  Empirics;  but  in  his  writings  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  are  sufficiently  clear.  His  fiist  work,  the  celebratecrP///vA»;//V//i 
Imngkintion.<i,  is  a  repository  of  the  doctrines  of  tue  skeptics,  his  second,  iu'll  books, 
attempts  to  lefute  every  item  of  positive  knowledge  ti.at  man  has  ever  acquired.  Both 
works  combined  furnish  the  best  account  extant  of  ancient  skeptical  thought  and  its  meth- 
ods of  assailing  all  manner  of  opinions.  Though  occasionally  sinking  into  mere  dispute 
about  word.s,  Sextus  generally  hunts  down  with  sharp  and  persevering  pursuit  every 
idea,  real  or  sup[)nscd,  and  subjects  it  to  skeptical  distillations.  Skepticism,  he  says,  is 
the  disposition  to  doubt  of  everything  beyond  mere  phenomena,  and  he  atlheres  rigidlr 
to  his  definition.  It  surprises  tlunking  men  to  find  that  the  same  problems  which.  16 
centuries  ago,  perplexed  philosophers,  are  still  tasking  the  brains  and  exciting  the  feel- 
ings of  their  successors,  at  the  present  day,  and  that  essentially  there  is  no  new  skepti- 
cism under  the  sun. 

SEYCHELLES  COCOA-NUT,  or  Double  Cocoa-nut,  Lodoicea  sci/chellanim,  a  palm,  of 
which  the  fruit  has  some  resemblanee  to  a  cocoa-nut,  although  it  belongs  to  a  different 
tribe  of  palms,  being  allied  to  the  Palmyra  palm.  It  is  found  only  in  the  Sevclielles 
islands;  and  the  fruit,  wafted  by  the  winds  to  the  shores  of  the  '^laldive  islands,  or 
found  floating  in  the  Ir.dian  ocean,  was  long  the  subject  of  many  ridiculous  fables,  and 
is  still  an  object  of  interest  aud  curiosity,  aud  as  such  one  of  the  miuor  articles  of  com- 
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mcrce.  Tlie  tree  prrows  to  the  hoi.L'lit  of  ,50  or  GO  ft.,  with  a  tuft  of  innncnse  leaves. 
Tlio  wooii  and  tlie  leaves  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  like  those  of  other  palms. 
The  "  calibaae"  or  teniiinal  hud  is  eaten.  The  fruit  i.s  often  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
loii,!r,  in  sliajie  ]ii<e  a  melon,  its  outer  husk  areen,  the  interior  near  the  base  divided  into 
two  parts,  at  tirst  tilled  with  a  white  sweet  .jelly,  whit-h  elianucs  into  a  white  horny  ker- 
nel. 'I'he  shells  are  used  for  making  vessels  oi'  various  kinds,  often  beautifully  carved 
and  ornanienteil. 

SEYCHELLES  ISLANDS,  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  Indian  ocean,  between 
3°  40'-5  o5'  s.  hit.,  and  C)')  iri'-M  O'e.  lonu..  a  j2,roup  of  more  than  150  isles,  resting  ou 
an  extensive  bank  of  sand  and  coral,  and  forming  the  most  important  of  the  dejienden- 
cies  to  the  colony  of  Mauritius.  The  principal  are  ]\Iahe,  Praslin,  Silhouette,  J^a  Digne, 
Curieusc,  St.  Anno,  Aux  Cerfs,  Fregate,  IVlarianiie,  Longue,  and  Du  Sud  Est.  Mahe, 
the  most  considerable  and  populous  of  the  group,  and  the  seat  of  government,  is  18  m. 
long,  and  from  ;3  to  5  broad.  The  islands  are  mountainous,  often  rising  al)rui)tly  from 
the  sea,  and  are  clothed  with  the  most  luxiu-iant  verdure;  one  of  the  peaks,  named 
mont  lilanc,  in  Mahe,  attains  an  altitude  of  o.OdO  feet.  The  principal  port  is  ^'ictoria, 
on  the  n.c.  side  of  the  island  of  Mahe,  the  houses  of  which  used  to  be  built  chiefly  of 
wood;  but  uow  coral  is  universally  emi)loycd.  Coral  is  growing  very  i-ai)idly  all  round 
this  group  of  islands.  At  fort  Victoria,  where  the  soiuidings  were  recently  given  at  7 
fathoms,  the  coral  has  piled  itself  up  to  within  2^  fathoms  of  the  surface.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  fort  Victoria  there  is  a  beautiful  chuich  built  of  coral.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  also  in  others  of  these  small  islands. 

The  Seychelles  islands  were  known  to  the  early  Portuguese  navigators,  who  bestowed 
on  them  the  titles  of  isles  dc  Mascarenhas;  subsequently  the  French  renamed  thorn  iles 
la  Bourdounais,  and  finally  changed  their  appellation  in  honor  of  the  count  Ilerault  de 
Seychelles.  They  were  lirst  settled  by  the  French  in  1756,  who  commenced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  spices,  under  circiunstances  so  favorable  as  to  induce  a  belief  in  a  lucrative  com- 
petition with  the  more  easterly  colonies  of  the  Dutch.  The  immunity  of  the  Seychelles 
islands  from  the  hurricanes  which  periodically  visit  the  neighboring  seas  rendered  them 
peculiarly  suited  for  this  puipose,  which,  however,  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  sui- 
cidal destruction  of  the  spice-phmts  by  the  French  occupants,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1778.  The  cultivation  is  now  checked  by  iuf-ulliciency 
of  labor.  On  the  cession  of  Mauritius  the  Seychelles  islands  were  finally  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Great  Britain.  The  islands  produce  a  large  quantity  of  timber  suitable  for 
ship-building  purposes;  and  the  Sej'chelles  cocoa-nut,  which  is  indigenous  only  in  the 
Seychelles  islands,  and  the  nuts,  leaves,  etc.,  of  which  are  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
domestic  purposes  by  the  natives.  Sugar  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent.  Cfitton 
flourishes  here,  but  its  cultivation  has  declined  since  the' abolition  of  slavery.  The 
chocolate  plant  and  vanilla  are  grown,  and  tortoise-shell  is  among  the  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

The  population  of, the  Seychelles  islands,  as  taken  at  the  last  census  (1871),  was 
11,082  souls,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  ship-building  3\ards  and  factories. — See 
sir  Edward  Belcher's  Account  of  the  Seychelles;  Voyage  of  II.  M.S.  Leven  and  Barmcouta, 
by  capt.  Owen,  r.n. 

SEYFFARTII,  Gxtstav,  d.d.,  ph.d.,  h  Uebigau,  Saxony,  1796;  studied  at  Leipsic 
university,  where  he  was  piofessor  extraordinary  of  archaeology,  1825-55.  Emigrating 
to  America,  he  was  professor  in  a  Lutheran  seminary  in  St.  Louis,  IMo.,  1855-71.  In 
1857  he  pul)lished  at  New  York  a  Summnry  of  Recent  Discoreriea  in  Biblical  Clirovolociy, 
Universal  lUMovii,  and  Eciyptian  ArcJicEolugy,  in  English  and  German.  His  works  in 
German  and  Latin  are  very  numerous. 

SEYMOUR,  Family  of.  This  family,  whose  history  is  largely  interwoven  with  tliat 
of  England,  was  originally  settled  at  St.  Maur — whence  its  name — in  Kormandy. 
Coming  over  to  England,  the  Seymours  obtained  lauds  in  Monmouthshire  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  IBtli  century.  They  acquired  estates  at  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Somer- 
setshire, by  marryin;:-  an  heiress  of  the  Beauchamps  early  in  the  15th  century.  In  1497 
we  find  the  head  of  the  family,  sir  John  Seymour,  employed  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection of  lord  Audlcy  and  the  Cornish  rebels,  and  subsequently  acc(impanying  king 
Henry  VIII.  to  his  wars  in  France,  and  to  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.  Of  the  issue 
of  this  worthy  knight  one  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  mother  of 
Edward  VI.;  one  son,  ''I'homa".  created  lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  became  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  and  the  second  husband  of  Henry's  widow  (Catherine  Parr),  and 
ended  his  life  on  the  scaffold,  being  attainted  of  high  treason.  Sir  John's  eldest  son, 
Edward,  who  held  many  high  positions  in  the  court  of  Henry,  was  created  lord  Sey- 
mour of  Haehe,  and  duke  of  Somerset  in  1546-47.  He  had  been  .sent  into  France  by 
Henry  to  .settle  the  disputed  question  of  the  border  of  the  English  possessions  there,  and 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  king  so  far  Wiat  he  was  left  b_y  him  one  of  his  executors 
and  one  of  the  council  of  the  young  prince  Edward.  He  was  subsequently  made  lord 
Idgh  treasurer,  and  eventually  "protector  and  governor  of  the  King  and  his  realms." 
(Sec  Edward  VI.)  His  subsequent  fall,  aft«r  a  two  j^ears'  tenure  of  his  all  but  regal 
power  by  the  influence  of  Dudley,  earl  of  AVarwick,  and  duke  of  Nortliumberland,  was 
followed  by  an  attainder  of  his  honors,  which  was  not  reversed  for  more  than  a  century. 
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The  eldest  son  of  the  protector  by  his  second  marriage,  being  created  by  Elizabeth  earl 
of  llerliord,  married  ihe  lady  Calliariue  Grey,  a  graud-nicce  of  Henry  VIII.,  sister  of 
the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Gre}' — a  marriage  which  entailed  on  him  a  long  imprisonment 
and  a  heavy  fine.  His  graudsou,  who  succeeded  liim  in  the  earldom  of  Hertford,  was 
also  sent  to  prison  in  ihe  tower  of  London  fcjr  marrying  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  cousin 
of  James  I.  of  England;  but  subsequently,  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  royal  cause 
in  the  civil  Avars,  obtained  in  his  own  favor  a  reversal  of  his  ancestor's  attainder  (see 
above),  and  in  IGGO  took  his  seat  in  tlie  house  of  peers  as  second  duke  of  Somerset, 
although  the  descendants  of  the  first  dulce,  by  his  first  marriage,  were  then  in  existence. 
He  died  in  1GT5,  and  his  ducal  title  passed  to  a  cousin,  on  whose  death  it  was  inherited 
by  Charles  Seymour,  known  in  iiistory  as  tlie  "proud  duke  of  Somerset,"  a  nobleman 
whose  style  of  living  was  ostentatious  and  haughty  in  the  extreme,  and  who  filled  several 
liigh  posts  in  the  courts  of  Charles  II.,  William  III.,  and  Anne.  He  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Percies,  by  whom  lie  had  a  son,  Algernon,  7tir  duke,  who  was  created  earl  of 
NorthnmberlanJ,  with  remainder  to  his  son-indaw,  sir  Hugh  Smitlisou,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Percy  line.  On  the  death  of  tins  duke  a  curious  peerage  case  arose,  the  title 
being  claimed  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  duke  by  his  first  marriage,  on  the  failure 
of  the  younger  branch;  and  the  attorney -general  having  reported  iu  favor  of  the  claim, 
sir  ElwardSe3'niour  took  his  seat  in  tlie  house  of  peers  as  8th  duke.  From  him  the 
present  holder  of  the  title  is  third  in  direct  descent. 

SEYMOUR,  George  Fox,  d.d.,  b.  New  York,  1829;  graduated  at  Columbia  college, 
1850,  and  at  the  general  theological  seminary,  Protestant  Episcopal,  18.j4;  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  Dobbs'  Ferry  for  several  years;  principal  of  St.  Stephen's  college,  Annandale, 
1860;  "piistor  of  St.  John's  church,  Brooklyn,  1863;  electetl  professor  of  clmrch  history 
in  the  general  theological  seminary;  chosen  bishop)  of  Illiuoi-;  iu  1874,  but  failed  of  con- 
firmation by  the  general  convention;  was  chosen  dean  of  the  seminary  in  1875,  and 
bishop  of  Springfijld,  111.,  in  1878. 

SEY-MOUR,  HoR.VTio,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1810;  received  an  academic  education,  studied 
law,  but  did  not  practice.  He  devoted  himself  after  183'i  to  the  settlement  of  th;3  pater- 
nal estate;  and  in  1811  went  to  the  state  assembly,  to  wdncli  he  was  re-elected  three 
times,  being  speaker  in  1815.  Iu  1853  h3  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  and  again 
in  1833,  and  was  earnest  in  employing  his  power  an  I  influence  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  for  the  union,  and  espjcialiy  iu  suppressing  the  draft  riots  iu  1863.  In  188S  he 
received  the  nomination  of  the  derajcratic  party  for  the  presidency,  with  gen.  Francis 
P.  Blair,  jr.,  as  vice-president.  Tne  ticket  was  defeated  by  Grant  and  Colt'ax.  Mr. 
Seymour  has  since  remained  iu  retirement  on  his  farm  at  Deerfield,  N.  Y.,  near  Utica, 
althoug'u  his  name  was  prominently  considered  for  the  democratic  nomiuati  ni  for  presi- 
dent in  1880.  He  has  been  president  of  the  national  dairymen's  association,  and  of  tli3 
prison  association  of  the  United  States;  has  devoted  much  attention  to  agricultural 
questions,  and  frequently  delivered  addresses  before  agricultural  bjdie.s.  His  reputa- 
tion is  that  of  a  profound  statesman  and  astute  politician. 

SEYMOUR,  Thomas  Hart,  180S-6S;  b.  Conn.;  studied  at  the  militarv  academy, 
Middletown,  Conn.;  practiced  law,  and  was  mide  .judge  of  probate.  In  1837  he  edited 
the  Jeffei':<):iiaii,  a  democratic  newspap.'r;  in  1813  was  a  member  of  congress;  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  volunt„'ere  I  and  rose  to  be  maj..  and  colonel.  Iu 
1850-53  he  was  governor  of  Connecticut;  and  1853-57  minister  to  Russia.  During  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  with  the  south  in  sympathy,  but  took  no  active  part. 

SEY.MOUR.  Truman,  b.  Vt.,  1834;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  served  thronirh 
the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  He  was"  under  maj.  Anderson  at  fort  Sumter  in  1861; 
afterward  commanded  a  bi'igade  under  ^leade,  led  a  division  at  the  assault  on  fort  Wag- 
ner in  1803,  commanded  an  expfditiou  to  Florida  in  1864,  and  a  division  of  tlie  6th  corps 
in  the  Richmond  campaign.     He  was  Ijrevetted  maj. gen.  in  the  U.  S.  army. 

SEYNE,  La,  a  small  but  rapidl}'  increasing  seapoi-t  of  France,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  Yar,  3  m.  s.w.  of  Toulon.  Fishing  and  navigation 
are  the  chief  employments.     Pop.  '76,  8,1.53. 

SE  ZZE,or  Sezza,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  with  6,600  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  still  preserves  some  remains  of  a  triple  wall  of 
C^'clopean  architecture,  which  surrounded  the  rock  on  which  it  stands. 

SFORZA.  a  celel)rated  Italian  family,  which  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy  during  the  loth  and  16tli  centuries,  swayed  the  destinies  of  northern 
Italy  for  many  years,  and  allied  itself  with  the  first  sovereign  liouses  in  Europe.  Its 
founder  was  a  peasant  of  Cotignola,  in  the  Romagna,  by  name  Glaromo.  or  Muzio 
(sometimes  combined  by  historians  into  Gincomuszo)  Atiendolo  (born  1369).  who  deserted 
ids  trade  of  wood-cutting  to  become  a  "  condottiere,"  and  by  his  intelligence  and  cour- 
a;^e  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  batid  to  which  he  belonged  Count  Aliierigo  de  Bar- 
biano,  the  founder  of  Italian  "  condottierism,"  bestowed  upon  him,  on  account  of  ins 
prowess,  tlie  name  of  ^forza  (Ital.  "  the  forcer");  and  such  was  his  reputation  among 
his  comrades,  that  he  speedily  found  himself  the  independent  leader  of  a  band  of  con- 
dottieri,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  king  of  Naples.  Queen  .Joanna  II.  made  him  con- 
Stable  of  that  kingdom,  and  in  exercise  of  his  office,  he  chased  away  the  Aragonese,  and 
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otliors,  wlio  attempted  to  deprive  her  of  lier  dominion!?;  but  dying  soon  after  (Jan.  4, 
1424),  lie  left  liis  devoted  followers  to  tlie  chieftninsiiii)  of  his  natural  son,  Fuancksco 
Skokza,  then  2^  years  of  age,  who  was  as  brave  and  enterprising  as  himself.  Fran- 
cesco, as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  sold  bis  sword  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  without 
the  slightest  serui^le  fought  for  or  against  the  p.)pe.  Milan,  Venice,  anil  Florence.  He 
invented  an  improved  system  of  tactics,  anil  it  soon  came  to  be  taken  for  grunted  that 
victory  was  cerlani  for  the  party  which  he  supported.  It  was  thus  no  great  act  of  con- 
descensiDU  in  the  duke  of  Milan,  tiie  liMUghly  Viseonti.  to  confer  x^-xm  him  the  hand  of 
his  daugiiter  Bianea,  with  C'l'emon*  and  Fontremoli  as  a  dowry,  and  the  prouusc  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  duchy  itself.  Meantime,  Sfor/.a  took  the  inarch  of  Ancona  from  the  pope 
(14^4).  added  to  it  Pesaro  (1443),  and  by  a  judicious  combination  of  force  and  stratagem, 
obtained  his  elevation  to  the  dukedom  of  iMilan  (Feb.  2G,  14rjO).  after  tl.c  decease  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  soliilly  established  his  aiUhoriiy  over  all  Lombaidy,  and  several  dis- 
tricts s.  of  the  Po;  acquired  the  esteem  of  Louis  XL.  Avho  gave  up  to  liim  Savona  and 
i  Genoa;  and  after  gaining  tiie  universal  love  of  his  sulijecis,  died  iVlar.  8,  14(iG.  Tiiough 
j  uniustiucted,  he  possessed  consideralile  eloquence,  and  loved  and  protect!  d  letters.  The 
succes.^ors  to  his  power  possessed  few  or  none  of  his  distinguished  talents.  His  son, 
Galex7/ao  Maki.\  Skoi!Za  (14(56-7G)  was  a  true  tyrant,  gloating  over  the  torments  of  his 
A'ictims,  and  a  monster  of  debauchery,  ])rodigality,  and  ferocity,  witliout  a  single  redeem- 
ing feature  in  his  character.  He  was  assassinated  (Dec.  26)  at  the  porch  of  liie  cathedral 
of  -Milan.  His  son  Giovanni  Gai.eazzo  Skohza  (1470-94)  succeeded  niuli  r  the  regency 
of  liis  mother.  Bona  of  Savoy,  who  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  tirin  hand.  But 
she  was  forced  to  give  up  (i48(J;  her  able  coadjutor,  ^Sinionetta,  to  the  vengeance  of  her 
brother- in-law,  Lodovico  Maria,  surnamed  "  the  Moor,"  from  liis  dark  complexion;  and 
tiiree  days  after  Simonetta's  execution,  the  ambitious  Lodovico  banished  herself,  and 
assumed  the  regency.  Finding  the  young  duke  in  his  way,  Lodovico  put  him  and  his 
■wife,  Isabella  e)f  Calabria,  in  i)iison,  and  was  immediately  thrcaienid  with  attack  by 
the  king  of  Naples,  a  danger  which  be  attempted  to  ward  off  by  gi\  ing  his  daughter, 
Bianea,  with  a  dowry  of  4U0.000  ducats,  to  the  emiieror  Maximilian  1.,  and  by  stirring 
up  Charles  VHL  of  France  to  assert  his  claims  to  Naples.  Soon  afterward,  iluke  Gio- 
vanno  Galeazzo  died,  poisoned  as  some  believe,  by  his  uncle,  Oct.  20,  141'4.  Lodovico 
Maria  1 1494-1500)  obtained  his  investiture  as  duke,  and  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  French  ia  Ital}',  he  joined  the  league  against  them,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  perfidy  by  being  driven  from  his  duchy,  which  -was  seized  by  the  troops 
of  Louis  XII.  (1499).  The  following  yecr  1  e  made  an  ineffectual-attempt  to  regain  pos- 
session, was  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  France,  where  he  died  in  loOt^.  lie  i^ossc.ssed 
great  talents,  combined  unfortunately  with  a  low  moraiitj',  which  led  him  to  value 
astuteness  more  than  everything  else;  but  his  encour.ngcmcnt  of  letters  and  of  the  tine 
arts  will  preserve  bis  name  to  posterity.  His  eldest  son,  ]\L\ssnnLiAXO  Sforza  (1512- 
15),  rega-iued  the  duchy  of  Lilian  after  the  reverses  suffered  by  Louis  XIL,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Swiss  steadily  repulsed,  the  various  energetic  attempts  of  the  French  to  recover 
it;  but  after  the  battle  of  Marignan  (1515).  be  abandoned  his  rights  to  the  French  for  a 
pension  of  30,000  ducats,  glad  to  be  free  from  the  insolence  and  exactions  of  his  allies, 
and  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  His  brother  Fkancesco  3L\ria  Sforza  succeeded 
nominally  to  the  ]\Iiianes(!  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  but  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Charles  V..  and  on  his  deatli.  Oct.  24,  1585.  and  the  extinction  of  the  main 
line  of  the  house  of  Sforza.  the  duchy  was  quietly  swallowed  up  by  Austria.  The  lords 
of  Pesaro  (extinct  in  1515).  the  counts  of  Santa-Fiora  in  Tuscany,  still  existing,  and  the 
dukes  <if  Slurza-Cesarini,  descend  from  collateral  branches  of  the  family. 

SFORZA  TO  (Ital.  forced),  in  music,  often  contracted  s/',  a  term  used  to  indicate 
that  the  note  over  or  under  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  plaj'cd  with  strength  and  emphasis. 
A  higher  degree  of  emphasis  is  indicated  by  sff,  or  fforsato  attml. 

'SGPiAVESAX'DE.  Wii.t.em  Jakob  van,  1G88-1742;  b.  Holland;  educated  af  Ley- 
den  and  Leipsie.  In  1717  he  was  appointed  ]u-ofessor  of  astronomy  ami  mathematics, 
and  in  17^14  professor  of  philosophy,  at  the  miiversiiy  of  Leyden.  His  chief  works  are 
Phymce.^  Ekmenta  Muthiunntica  (1720);  and  Philosopldcp  Neirloninnm  InKtitutitines  {ll-l'i). 

SHACKLEFOKD.  a  co.  in  n.w.  central  Texas;  drained  bv  branches  of  Brazos  river; 
870  sq.m.:  pop.  '80,  2,037—1932  of  American  birth;  256 "  colored.  The  surface  Is 
mo'^tly  ])rairie  land  and  adapted  for  grazing.     Cattle  are  exported.     Co.  seat,  Albany. 

SHAD,  Alnvm  or  AIomi.  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  hxmWy  clupridip,  differing  from  chipea 
(the  herring,  etc.)  in  having  the  upper  jaw  deeply  notched.  The  teeth  are  very  small, 
on  the  jaws  only,  and  often  wanting,  at  least  in  the  adult  fish.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous, inhabiting  the  .sea.  but  some  of  them  ascending  rivers  like  the  salmon,  and  spawn 
ing  there.  They  are  very  like  herrings  in  form  and  appearance,  and  on  this  account, 
and  their  large  size,  the  British  species  receive  from  Scottish  lishermen  the  name  of 
king  of  llie  Jurrinris.  Tlie  herrings  of  extrnonlitiary  size,  of  wiiich  the  caiituie  is  some- 
times reported,  are  probably  'dways  shad.— The  Co.m.mox  Shad,  or  Ai.i.iri-:  Siiad(.1.  mm- 
m.H)iix),  is  rather  thicker  and  deeper  in  )ii-oportion  to  its  length  than  the  herring.  It  is 
found  on  the  British  coasts,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  some  of  the  large  rivers,  more 
abundantly  in  the  Severn  than  in  any  other  British  river.  It  attains  a  length  of  two  or 
even  three  feet,  and  a  weight  of  from  four  to  eight  pound.s.     It  has  no  teeth.     There  is 
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a  «5ingle  black  spot  behind  the  gills.  Its  flesh  is  of  good  flavor.  The  T'R'aite  Shad  (^1. 
finta)  \<  moru  plentiful  on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  the  common  shad  of  the  Thames,  but 
the  foul  state  of  the  river  has  now  made  it  of  very  rare  occurrence  above  London.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  Allice  shad,  seldom  exceeding  it5  iu.  in  length;  there  arc  small  teeth 
in  both  jaws,  and  a  row  of  dusk}'  spots  along  each  side  of  the  body.  The  flesh  13  coarser, 
and  less  esteemed  than  that  of  the  Allice  shad,  but  nuich  used  for  food  wherever  the  fisli 
is  plentiful.  This  species  spawns  later  in  the  year  than  the  last,  and  in  order  to  permit  it 
to  deposit  its  spawn,  its  capture  in  the  Thames  is  prohibited  after  the  end  of  June.  Ifi 
abounds  in  Uiauy  of  the  rivers  of  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. — A  species  of  shad, 
generalh'  weighing  about  four  or  live  pounds,  but  somotimes  twelve  pounds,  13  very 
abundant  during  some  months  of  the  j'ear  iu  some  of  the  Xorth  American  rivers,  as  tlic 
Hudson,  Delaware,  Chesapeake,  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  forms  an  important  source  of 
wealtii.     It  is  highly  esteemed  for  food.     Great  quantities  are  salted. 

SILVD  {ante).  Tlie  most  esteemed  species  of  shad  arc  the  alosa  tulgaris  and  alosa 
jinta  of  western  Europe,  the  aloga  sapldisslma  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  the  alo»a 
rccveni  of  the  Yang  tse-Kiang  in  China.  The  American  and  Chinese  species  are  held  in 
the  highest  regard,  the  shad  of  the  Connecticut  river  being  the  finest  in  America.  They 
attain  to  the  best  condition,  and  sometimes  weigh  five  or  six  pounds,  the  average  being 
about  four.  The  North  river  shad  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  those  of  the  Delaware, 
and  rivers  further  south  being  rather  smaller  still.  "While  in  the  sea  shisd  arc  said 
to  live  chiefly  on  small  crustaceans,  but  when  ascending  rivers  they  eat  but  little. 
For  several  years  until  recently  the  supply  of  shad  decreased  in  most  of  our  rivers, 
especially  the  Hudson;  but  they  are  said  to  have  become  more  plentiful,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  fish  commissioners.  Tiiey  have  been  introduced  into  the  Pacific  rivers, 
and  increased  in  th.e  Mexican  gulf  waters.  It  Las  been  attempted  to  introduce  Amer- 
ican shad  into  German v,  but  not  successfully,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  shortness  of 
the  hatching  period  there. 

SHADECCK,  Citrvs  dccumnnvs  (see  Citrus),  a  tree,  which,  like  the  other  species  of 
the  ?ame  genus,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  which  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
r.  of  Europe.  It  is  s;ud  to  derive  its  English  name  from  a  capt.  Shaddock,  by  whom  it 
was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  most  of  its  con- 
geners by  its  large  leaves  and  broad-winged  leaf-stalk;  it  has  very  large  while  flowers, 
and  the  fruit  is  aiso  very  large,  sometimes  weiglnng  10,  or  even  14  pounds,  roundish, 
pale  yellow;  the  rind  thick,  white  and  spongy  within,  bitter;  the  pulp  greenish  and 
watery,  subacid,  and  sub-aiomatic.  It  is  a  pleasant,  cooling  fruit,  and  much  used  for 
preserves.  The  tree  is  rather  more  tender  than  the  orange,  but  with  proper  care  is  often 
made  to  produce  fine  fruit  in  orangeries  in  Britain. 

SHADOW  is  a  pnrticm  of  space  from  which  light  is  debarred  by  the  interposition  of 
an  opaque  body.  If  the  luminous  body  be  too  near,  or  too  large  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  point,  tlieu  each  atom  of  the  light-giving  surface  throws  its  own  shadow  indepen- 
dent of  the  others.  We  have  thus  in  reality  a  multiplicity  of  shadows  overlapping  each 
other,  and  forming  what  in  common  parlance  is  "  a"  shadow  of  the  opaque  body,  w  hich 
is  darkest  at  those  places  where  all  the  separate  shadows  overlap  each  other,  and  becomes 
lighter  as  it  gradually  falls  beyond  the  limits  of  more  and  more  of  these  separate 
shadows.  See  PexcjVbka.  The  depth  of  a  shadow  depends  from  mere  force  of  con- 
trast on  the  intensity  of  tlie  light  around  it;  it  also  depends  much  on  the  nearness  of  the 
object,  as  compared  with  its  nze.  to  the  surface  upon  which  the  shadow  is  thrown;  for 
the  rays  of  light,  by  their  properties  of  reflection,  refractiim,  and  dispersion,  tend  to  bend 
"round"  the  opaque  object,  and  the  increase  of  distance  between  an  object  and  its 
shadow^  allows  more  scope  for  this  action. 

SHAD  TREE,  or  Shad  Bush.     See  Ju^^e-bekry. 

SHADWELL,  TnoirAS,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some  note  in  his  day,  though  now  only 
remembered  as  the  "  Mac-Flecknoe"  of  Dryden's  satire,  was  b.  in  1C?40  in  Norfolk.  He 
was  educated  for  the  law^,  but  not  finding  it  a  pursuit  to  his  mind,  he  deserted  it,  and, 
after  an  interval  of  foreign  travel,  betook  him.«elf  seriously  to  literature.  His  fi'st  com- 
edy of  lite  Sullen  Loivrn  (1668)  had  great  success,  and  he  continued  from  year  to  year  to 
entertain  the  town  with  a  succession  of  similar  pieces,  a  complete  cditirm  of  which  was 
published  after  his  death  in  4  vols  12mo.  The  immortality  which  these  must  have 
failed  to  achieve  for  him,  he  was  fated  to  attain  in  a  way  somewhat  less  desirable.  With 
Dryden  he  seems,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  to  have  been  on  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy;  but  literary  jealousies  divided  them,  and  the  quondam  friend  became  a  favor- 
ite butt  for  the  shafts  of  Dryden's  deathless  ridicule.  Tliough  his  works — hasty  and 
careless  as  they  are — exhibit  lively  talent  and  considerable  comic  force,  all  that  the  lit- 
erary world  now  knows  of  Shadwell  is  that  "  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense."  It 
migiit  a  little  console  him,  under  the  satire  of  his  enemy,  that  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  post  of  poet-laureate,  which  iu  1688,  it  became  necessary  for  Dryden  to  resign.  He 
did  not  \ct\vx  survive  to  enjoy  it,  however,  as  in  1692  he  died,  it  is  said  of  an  overdose 
of  landaniun,  a  drug  in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  himself. 

SHAFIITES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  principal  sects  of  the  Sunnites  (q.v.),  or 
"orthodox"  Moslems.     Its  name  it  received  froni  its  founder,  Abu  Abdallah  Moham. 
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mcd  Ibn  Idris,  called  Al-Shafci,  from  one  of  his  ancestors  who  descended  from  Moham- 
med's grandl'alher. 

SHAFT,  the  body  of  a  column,  extending  between  the  base  and  capital.  In  Gothic 
archilei.'ture  the  term  is  applied  to  the  small  columns  clustered  round  piers,  or  in  the 
jambs  of  doors  and  wiiulows.  In  the  early  styles  tlie  sliafts  are  l'ie(|Ueiilly  of  finer 
material  tiian  tliu  jner,  such  as  Purbecli  marble,  and  polished  and  banded.  In  later 
examples  the  shaft  is  generally  attached,  and  of  Uic  same  piece  as  the  pier.  For  illustra- 
tion see  CoLi'MN. 

SHAFTESBURY,  commonly  called  Shaston,  a  very  ancient  town  of  England,  a 
muMicipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  Dorsetshire,  37  m.  n.n.e.  of  Dorchester.  It 
stands  on  the  narrow  ridgi;  of  a  chalk  hill,  !uul  commands  extensive  .uid  ])eautiful  views 
of  the  counties  of  Dorset.  Somerset,  ami  Wilts.  Tiie  date  of  its  foundation  is  uidcnown, 
but  it  -seems  to  have  been  a  llonian  station.  In  the  reign  of  Athelslau  (t)"2-l-940)  it  con- 
tained two  mints  and  an  abl)ey  of  Benedictine  nuns.  Here  Canute  the  great  died  in  1036. 
Pop.  '71,  of  miuiicipal  borough,  2,472. 

SHAFTESBURY,  Anthony  Ashley  Coopeu,  Earl  of,  English  statesman  and  philan- 
thropist, IS  descended  from  a  family  intimately  associated  with  the  i>olitical  histor}'  and 
literature  of  England.  Sir  John  Cooper  of  Rockbourne,  Hampshire,  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  sir  Anthony  Ashley  of  Wimborne,  St.  Giles,  Dorsetshire, 
secretaiy-at-war  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Their  eldest  son,  sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper  (b;)rn  16'31),  was  actively  engaged  in  public  affairs  during  the  civil  wars.  He 
first  esp;)u.scd  the  cause  of  royalty;  he  then  became  one  of  the  UKjst  eminent  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  in  the  couneil,  and  not  the  least  active  in  tlie  field.  \Vlien  he  .saw 
that  the  restoration  was  inevitable,  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  bringing  back  Charles 
II.  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  baron  Ashley.  He  was  a  memljer  of  the  justly 
infamous  "  Cabal"  ministry,  and  was  afterward  appointed  to  be  lord  chancellor,  with 
the  earldom  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  the  "Achitophel"  of  Dryden.by  whom  his  character 
is  drawn  willi  as  much  truth  as  power.  He  hated  a  calm,  lived  all  his  life  m  intrigues, 
and  in  his  6.'d  year  liis  "  tiery  soul"  wore  out  his  small  and  fragile  l)()dy.  He  will  be 
hon.jred  for  all  time  by  men  of  English  race  and  descent  as  the  author  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act.  He  also  first  introduced  a  bill  rendering  the  judges  independent  of  the 
crown.— His  grandson,  Anthony  Cooper,  third  earl  (born  1671,  died  1713),  author  of 
tlie  CViaractcristioi,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and  the  other  celebrities  of  the  Augustan  age, 
obtained  from  Voltaire  the  questionable  praise  of  being  the  boldest  of  the  English  phi- 
losophers.— The  sixlli  earl  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  committees  of  the  house  of 
lords. 

His  son,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  b.  in  Gros- 
veaor  square,  Lomlon,  April  28,  1801.  He  was  sent  to  Harrow,  and  thence  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  first-class  degree  in  classics  in  1822.  He  repre- 
sented ilie  borough  of  Woodstock  from  1823  to  1830;  the  cotmty  of  Dorset  (in  which  the 
family  estates  are  situated)  from  1831  to  1846;  and  the  city  of* Bath  from  1847  to  1851, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  During  his  long  career  in  the  lower  house  he  held 
one  or  two  subordinate  posts.  He  is  better  known  by  his  attempts  to  improve  the  social 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  As  he  belonged  to  the  conservative  party,  and  repre- 
sented an  agricultural  county,  the  manufacturers,  and  their  organs  in  the  press,  received 
his  alleg.itions  respecting  the  condition  of  their  operatives  in  a  hostile  and  antagonistic 
spirit,  and  retortid  that  the  wages  of  families  engaged  in  factories  amounted  to  twice 
and  three  times  the  sum  paid  to  the  Dorsetshire  laborers.  Yet  lord  Ashley  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  charge;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Sadler,  m.p.,  took  charge  of  tlie 
ten  hours'  bill.  The  manufacturers  declared  with  alarm  that  any  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor  would  be  fatal  to  our  manufacturing  supremacy.  Successive  governments 
naturally  believed  these  prophecies,  and  almost  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day 
ojiposed  the  ten  hours'  bill.  But  public  opinion  declared  in  favor  of  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  Lord  Ashley  carried  his  bill  through  parliament,  and  has  tlie  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  admit,  without  an  exception,  tliat  it 
was  an  act  of  wise  and  beneticent-  legislation,  and  that  their  alarms  were  groundless. 
When  lie  visited  the  manufacturing  districts,  lie  was  honored  with  an  enthusiastic  ova- 
tion. He  refused  to  join  sir  R.  Peel's  administration  in  1841  because  that  .statesman 
refused  to  countenance  the  ten  hours'  bill.  In  1846  he  supported  sir  R.  Peel  in  iiis  pro- 
po.sal  to  repeal  tlie  corn  laws,  an  act  which  cost  him  his  seat  for  Dorsetshire.  When  he 
successfully  contested  Bath  against  Mr.  Roebuck  in  1847  lie  appeared  on  the  field  of 
politics  as  a  "liberal  con.servative."  After  his  accession  to  the  earldom,  Shaftesbury 
took  a  more  prominent  part  in  connection  with  various  religious,  social,  and  philan- 
thropic societies.  These  are  so  numerous  that  a  list  of  the  a.ssociations  with  which  he  is 
in  some  wav  officially  concerned,  would  include  almost  every  scheme  liaving  for  its 
object  the  physical,  moral,  and  s])iritual  improvement  of  society.  He  belongs  to 
tiie  evangelical  party  in  the  church  of  Enuland,  and  is  a  prominent,  member  of  the  ciiief 
churcli  ^'oc•ieties.  He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  fifth  earl  Cowjier,  and  iieing  tiius 
a  connection  l)y  marriage  of  the  late  viscount  Palmerston  (wliosc  government  he  steadily 
supported),  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  ap[)r)intmenls  and  ])rotnotions  of  evangelical 
clergymen  made  by  that  minister  were  attributed  to  his  influence.     He  has  followed  up 
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the  ten  hours'  bill  by  obtaining  the  assent  of  parliament  to  othpr  measures  regulating 
defective  workshops  and  factories,  night-worlv,  and  the  treatment  of  children  by  their 
employers.  Among  honors  that  have  been  conferred  on  tSiiaftesbury  are  the  Oxford 
degree'  of  d.c.l.  in  1841,  and  the  honorary  citizensliip  of  Edinburgh  in  1S78. 

SHAG.     See  Cormoraxt. 

SHAGEEEN  is  generally  understood  to  mean  shark  skin  dressed  and  rubbed  down 
smooth  or  not;  but  the  oriental  shagreen,  forniely  in  so  much  repute,  consists  of  por- 
tions of  the  .^kins  of  horses,  asses,  camels,  and  oxen,  the  part  used  being  strips  taken 
from  head  to  tail,  along  the  center  of  tlie  back.  These  strips  are  prepared  by  soaking 
in  water,  and  currying;  and  when  in  the  proper  condition,  they  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  ibe  seeds  of  cheuopodium  album  are  sprinkled  over  them;  a  board  or  piece  of  felt  is 
then  placed  on  the  seeds,  and  by  pressure  the  liard  seeds  are  forced  deeply  into  the  skin, 
which  is  then  hung  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  seeds  are  removed  by  shaking,  and  the 
skin  pared  down  with  a  proper  knife  nearly,  but  not  quite  as  low,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
depressions  caused  by  the  seeds.  After  this  the  skin  is  again  soaked,  and  the  parts  com- 
pressed by  the  seeds  now  rise  up  and  form  elevations,  wliicli  are  increased  Ijy  washing 
in  a  solution  of  salt.  The  last  operation  is  dyeing  them  of  various  colors,  green  being 
the  favorite  one.  Owing  to  the  difference  of  texture  produced  by  the  operations  of  com- 
pressing by  the  seeds,  paring,  etc.,  the  color  is  taken  irregularly;  and  wiieu  dyed  green, 
the  material  somewhat  resembles  malachite  in  appearance  when  dried  and  polished.  It 
was  at  one  time  a  very  favorite  material  in  Britain  for  covering  small  cases  and  caskets 
of  various  kinds,  especially  spectacle-cases. 

SHAH  (Persian,  imnce,  king),  the  general  title  of  the  supreme  ruler  in  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, and  other  countries  of  southern  and  central  Asia.  The  sovereign,  however,  may, 
and  frequeiitlj"  does,  decline  the  title,  assuming  in  its  place  that  of  Iduiii  (q. v.),  an 
inferior  and  more  comnicm  appellation.  The  same  title  can  also  be  assumed  by  an}'  of 
the  shah's  sons,  and  upon  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  the  cognomen  sUaU-zadeh  is 
bestowed. 

SHAH-JEHAN,  or  "  king  of  the  world,"  Mie  title  assumed  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  by  Khorrum  Shah,  the  third  son  of  Selim  Jehan-Ghir,  and  tlie  fifth  of  the  Mogul 
emperors  of  Delhi.  He  was  during  his  father's  reign  employed  in  military  expeditions 
against  the  Rajputs,  the  independent  Moliammedan  states  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Afghan 
tribes  around  C'andahar,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and  mili- 
tary skill;  but  on  his  return  he  was  forced  into  rebellion  (IGSo)  by  "the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  at  court,  and  was  still  unreconciled  to  his  father  at  the  hitter's  death  in  1627, 
when  he  was  at  once  saluted  as  emperor  by  the  nobles.  At  his  accession  the  empire 
bad  reached  the  summit  of  its  greatness,  but  the  causes  which  lead  to  its  rapid  decline  at 
the  same  time  immistakably  showed  themselves;  (he  territory  was  too  extensive  for  the 
system  of  government  which  was  genei'ally  pursued  by  the  Moguls;  the  discordant  parts 
were  unconnected  by  any  bond  of  union;  the  supreme  ruler  was  looked  upon  in  many 
provinces  as  a  mere  tax-collector;  and  with  the  thus  necessary  absence  of  any  spirit  of 
loyalty,  insurrections  were  frequent  in  all  the  provinces.  The  chief  events  of  Shah- 
Jehan's  reign  were  the  war  against  the  Deccan  sovereignties,  which  resulted  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur  (1631),  and  the  subjuiration  (16o6) 
of  those  of  Beejapur  and  Golconda;  an  indecisive  contest  against  the  Uzbeks  of  Balkh 
(1644-47);  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover  Candahar  from  the  Persians:  and  a 
second  successful  war,  conducted  by  his  third  son,  Auriingzebe.  against  the  Deccan 
princes  (165o).  But  in  1657  the  emperor  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  his  four  .^ons,  who 
were  ambitious  of  attaining  supreme  power,  immediately  commenced  to  dispute  regard- 
ing the  succession.  See  Auruxgzebe.  Ultimately  Shah-Jelian  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Agra  till  his  deatli.  Dec,  1666.  Shah-Jehan  united 
the  voluptuous  profligacy  so  common  in  eastern  monai-chs  with  great  sagacity,  and  the 
strict  administration  of  justice  to  Moi^lem  and  Hindu  alike.  In  bis  later  years  he  Itecame 
avaricious,  increased  the  taxes,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  wealthier  .subjects  on 
the  .'^lightest  pretexts.  The  magnificence  of  his  court  was  unec[ualed;  the  splendid  "pea- 
cock ti)rone"  was  constructed  by  his  orders  at  a  cost  of  about  £7,000,000,  and  many 
magnificent  public  l)uildings  executed  under  his  direction  remain  as  monuments  of  his 
greatness.  Chief  of  tliese  are  the  citj'  of  Shah-.Tehanabad,  and  the  superb  mausoleum  of 
Tajmahal  (see  Agr.\).  Yet  so  strict  was  his  financial  raanairement  that  he  left  a  well 
appointed  army  of  200,000,  and  a  treasury  containing  £24,000,000,  to  his  son  Aurung- 
zebe. 

SHAHJEHANPORE',  a  t.  of  British  India,  the  principal  place  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  n.w.  provinces.  It  stands  on  the  Gurrah,  a  feeder  of  the  Ramgunga,  94  m.  n.w. 
from  Lucknow.     Fop.  '72,  72,140. 

SHAH  NAMEH,  Book  of  Kings,  the  title  of  several  eastern  works,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  is  the  Persian  poem  of  this  name,  ])y  Firdusi  (q.v.),  containing  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Persian  kings  in  about  60.000  dis'tichs.  and  written  by  the  order  of  sultan 
Mahmud  of  Ghizni,  in  the  space  of  thirty  years.  Another  work,  in  Turkish,  under  the 
same  name,  comprises  the  history  of  all  the  ancient  kings  of  the  east,  and  was  written  by 
Firdusi  Al-Thauil.     Bajazet  II.,  to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated,  ordered  the  author 
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to  reduce  it  from  its  original  bulk  of  300  vols,  to  80.  FirdiiPi,  however,  felt  t^o  mortified 
at  this  proposal  that:  he  preferred  leaving  the  country  altogether,  and  emigrated  to 
Khorassan,  in  Persia. 

SIIAIKP.  John  CAMrBELL,  ll.d.  ;  b.  Scotland,  1830;  educated  at  Glasgow  univer- 
sity and  Ballioi  college,  O.xford;  was  assistant  master  of  Kugl)y  school;  proiessor  at  St. 
Andrews  in  If^tjl,  and  principal  in  1868.  He  has  published  Kihna/ioc,  a  liif/ldand  Pas- 
toral; Studies  ill  Poet !•}/  and  riulo^oiihy;  Lccturcx  on.  Culture  and  Ikligioii;  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  periodicals. 

SHAKE,  in  nuisic,  an  embellishment  produced  by  the  continued  and  rapid  repetition 
of  one  no;e  alleruately  with  another  either  a  whole'tone  or  seniilcnie  above  it.  Its  sigq 
is  tr  (the  lirst  two  letters  of  the  Italian   triUo),  placed  over  or  under  the  principal  noFe. 

/-, /r 

For  ( 


exact  number  of  repetitions  being  indefinite.     A  shake  is  oil  en  preceded  by  an  uppogia- 
tura  (q.v.),  and  is  very  generally  finished  with  a  turn,  as  r<m~~*~^^r^^^'~~1.  played: 


AYc  maj'  have  shakes  on  two  notes  at 


once:  and  a  scries  of  shakes  on  several  notes  is  called  a  chain  of  shakes. 

SHAKERS,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  small  religious  sect  existing  in  the  United 
States.  The  proper  or  official  description  of  this  sect  is  the  united  society  of  believers 
in  Christ's  second  iippearing;  but  its  members  seem  to  have  accepted  the  designation 
of  Shakers,  though  it  was  originally  applied  to  them  in  ridicule,  on  account  of  certain 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  hands  and  arms  which  form  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  their 
worsiiip.  Though  the  Shaker  societies  are  found  oulj-  in  the  United  States,  their  creed 
liad  an  English  origin.  The  founder  oft  the  sect,  in  whose  person  they  believe  that 
Christ  has  appeared  a  second  time,  was  an  Englishwoman,  named  Ann  Lee,  a  native  of 
Manchester,  who  emigrated  to  Kew  York  with  a  small  band  of  disciples,  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Ann  Lee  was  the  daughter  of  a  bhicksjnith,  who  lived  in  Toad  lane  in  rdanchesler;  a 
very  poor  man,  who  gave  her  no  education,  and  sent  her  while  a  mere  child  to  Mork  in 
a  cotton  mill.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  violent,  hysterical  girl,  ambitious  of  notice, 
and  fond  of  power,  and  to  have  always  possessed,  in  virtue  of  her  strong  will  and  vehe- 
ment temper,  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the  people  around  her.  She  married  while 
very  young  a  blacksmith  named  Stanlej'.  She  had  four  children,  all  of  Avhom  died  in 
infancy — to  this,  perhaps,  maj'  be  ascribed  the  preference  of  the  celibate  to  the  mairied 
life,  which  she  ultimately  raised  into  a  part  of  her  religious  system.  Slic  became  one 
of  the  earliest  l)elievers  in  a  prophetess,  who  appeared  about  100  years  ago,  in  the 
town  of  Bolton-on-the-Moors.  in  Lancashire — a  poor  woman,  named  Jane  Wardlaw,  the 
wife  of  a  tailor,  who  believed  she  had  "  received  a  call "  to  go  forth  ard  testify  for  the 
truth.  The  burden  of  Jane  Wardlaw's  message  was,  that  the  end  of  all  things  Mas  at 
liand,  that  Christ  was  commg  to  reign  upon  the  earth,  and  that  his  second  appearance 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  as  prefigured  in  the  Psalms.  In  subordination  to 
this,  she  took  up  several  of  the  tenets  of  the  society  of  Friends,  to  which  she  and  her 
husband  originally  belonged;  especially,  she  raisctl  her  voice  against  war  and  against 
profane  sv.caring.'  Iler  followers  believed  that  she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  they 
received  her  uitcrances  as  the  voice  of  God;  and  she  acted  as  if  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  heaven  had  been  given  into  her  hands.  Ann  Lee  on  her  conversion,  began  to  ])reacli 
the  same  message  in  Toad  lane  and  the  adjacent  streets  of  JManchester;  but  .she  soon 
went  beyond  her  teacher,  and  gained  the  leadership  of  her  co  believers  for  herself.  It 
happened  that  she  was  brought  before  a  magistrate,  charged  with  an  obstruction  of  the 
streets,  caused  by  the  crowd  collected  to  hear  her  preach,  and  she  was  sent  to  the  Old 
Bailey  prison  in  "Manchester.  When  she  came  out  of  prison,  she  gave  forth,  that  one 
night",  a  light  bad  shone  upon  iier  in  her  cell;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  stood  before  her;  and 
that  he  became  one  v.  itli  her  in  form  and  .«pirit.  Her  pretension  was,  that  Christ  was 
come  to  reign  in  her  person.  It  was  favorably  entertained  by  the  followers  of  Jane 
Wardlaw;  and  tliej'  acknowledged  her  as  their  head  or  mother,  in  jilacc  of  Jane,  whose 
pretensions  had  never  gone  so  far.  She  found,  however,  that  among  her  neiglibors  and 
fellow-workers,  her  claim  to  be  the  bride  of  the  Lamb,  the  queen  de.'-cribcd  by  David  in 
the  Psalms,  excited  only  jeeiing  and  ridicule,  and  she  received  a  revelation  that  she 
should  seek  in  .\merica  a  h.ome  for  herself  and  her  few  disciples — that  it  was  in  America 
that  the  foundations  of  Christ's  kingdom  were  to  be  laid.  So  she  wont  to  Kew  York, 
accompanied  by  .seven  disciples — five  males  and  two  females.  Her  husband  also 
went  witli  her;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  faith  in  her.  and  he  left  her  soon 
after  their  arrival,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  features  then  inroduced  into  her 
system.  This  was  the  practice  of  celibacy,  which  she  had  not  ^ireviously  enforced 
upon  her  followers,  though  she  had  enjoined  it  as  a  duty.     Her  leaching  was,  that  men 
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called  into  grace  must  live  as  the  angels  do,  among  whom  there  is  no  marrying 
or  giving  in  marriage,  that  no  form  of  earthly  love  could  be  allowed  in  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom.  Finding  a  populous  city  unfavorable  to  her  designs,  she  removed, 
with  her  followers,  first  to  Albany,  then  far  mto  the  wilderness  to  ^Ni^kenua,  and  there 
founded  the  settlement  which  still  exists,  of  Water  Vliet.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  17bO 
— when  she  had  been  three  years  and  a  half  at  Niskenua,  looking  for  new  believers 
to  come  in,  but  nuxkiug  no  attempt  to  win  them — that  the  tirst  American  ccmverts  juined 
her  society.  A  revival  had  taken  place  at  Albany,  and  had  spread  ihrough  the  surround- 
ing districts;  and  from  Hancock  and  New  Lebanon  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Niskenna, 
to  see  wlubt  light  its  iniiabitants  enjoyed  as  to  the  way  of  salvation.  The  deputation 
consisted  of  Joseph  Meaeham  and  Lucy  Wright— subsequently  the  heads  of  the  Shaker 
society.  These  persons  became  believers  in  Ann  Lee;  anil  through  their  agency  other 
converts  were  won,  auJ.  a  Sliaker  society  established  at  New  Lebanon.  Toward  tlie 
close  of  1780,  the  revolutionary  war  being  then  in  progress,  notoriety  was  given  to  Ann 
Lee's  pretensions,  through  an  incident  seenungly  unfavor.djle.  Owing  to  her  British 
origin,  her  denunciations  against  war,  and  her  refusal  to  take  the  colonial  oaths,  Ann 
was  imprisoned  for  some  time  at  Poughkeepsie,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  Briti.'^h  spy. 
Before  she  was  let  out  of  prison,  in  December,  1780,  all  the  colonies  had  heard  of  "  the 
female  Christ."  In  the  following  year,  she  started  upun  a  nussionary  tour  tiirough  New 
England  and  adjacent  colonies;  she  found  the  people  everywhere  curious  to  see  her,  and 
she  made  not  a  few  converts.  She  did  not  return,  to  Water  Vliet  till  Sept.,  17So;  and 
about  a  j^ear  after,  she  died.  Her  death  was  a  surprise  to  many  of  her  followers, 
who  believed  that  she  Was  to  live  among  them  forever;  but  her  successors — the  Joseph 
Meachaiu  and  Lucy  Wright  alreaily  mentioned — to  whom,  on  her  death-l>ed,  she  had 
made  over  the  headship  of  the  societj^  were  ready  with  a  theory  accounting  for  it. 
"Mother  Ann,"  they  .said,  could  not  die,  and  was  not  dead,  and  had  not  ceased  to  live 
among  her  people.  She  had  only  withdrawn  from  the  common  sight;  she  was  still  visi- 
ble to  eyes  exalted  by  the  gift  of  grace;  she  had  cast  the  dress  of  flesh,  and  was  now 
clotlied  with  a  glory  which  concealed  her  from  the  world.  So  it  v.'ould  be  with 
every  one  of  the  saints  in  turn;  but  the  spirit  of  those  who  "passed  out  of  sight" 
would  i-eraain  near  and  be  in  union  with  the  visible  body  of  believers.  This  explana- 
tion was  general  1}'  accepted,  and  has  become  a  vital  part  of  the  Shaker  creed. 

By  Joseph  3Ieacham  and  Lucy  Wright,  the  successors  of  "Mother  Ann,"  the  Shak- 
ei-s  were  gathered  into  settlements,  ten  in  number;  and  a  covenant  was  di'.iwn  up 
embracing  the  chief  points  of  their  creed,  and  of  tiie  social  s^'stera  since  associated  wit'a 
it.  Their  haad  was,  of  course,  "Mother  Ann" — that  is,  Christ — of  whom  Joseph  and 
Lucy  were  temporarily  the  representatives;  elders  and  deacons,  male  and  female,  were 
appointed;  the  institution  of  celibacy  was  confirmed;  and  a  community  of  goods  was 
introduced.  On  the  death  of  Joseph  Meaeham  in  1793,  "Mother  Lucy"  became  the  sole 
head  of  the  society,  and  she  governed  it  Avith  ample  powers  for  25  years.  She  named  a 
female  successor  with  the  title  of  elderess;  and  the  name  of  "mother"  has  not,  since 
that  time,  been  applied  to  the  female  head  of  the  comiRunity.  Eleven  societies  were 
formed  between  1787  and  1793.  Early  in  the  present  century  a  remarkable  religious 
excitement  took  place  in  Kentuck}-.  The  Shakers,  taking  advantage  of  this  movement, 
sent  three  representatives  thither,  and  received  sufficient  additions  to  found  five  new 
societies.  (See  Nordoff 's  Communistic  Societies  of  the  Vaited  States.  1S~^.)  The  Shakers 
were,  at  the  ceusus  of  1870,  about  2,500  in  nundjer,  included  in  18  societies;  of  which 
three  are  in  the  state  of  New  York,  foin-  in  ^SLassachusetts,  two  in  New  Hampshire,  two 
in  Maine,  one  in  Connecticut,  four  in  Ohio,  and  two  in  Kentucky.  Their  numbers  have 
increased  since  1870;  tlie  influence  of  their  opinions  has  extended;  and  the  18  separate 
settlements  continue  to  form  a  united  and  peaceful  society. 

Their  doctrine  has  been  to  some  extent  developed  as  well  as  sj'stematized  .since  the 
death  of  "Mother  Ann."  They  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  come;  that 
Christ  has  come  upon  earth  a  second  time,  in  the  form  of  "Mother  Ann,"  and  that  the 
personal  rule  of  God  has  been  restored.  Then  they  hold  that  the  old  law  has  been 
abolished,  and  a  new  dispensation  begun;  that  Adam's  sin  has  been  atoned;  that  man 
has  been  made  free  of  all  errors  except  his  own;  that  the  curse  has  been  taken  away 
from  labor;  that  the  earth  and  all  that  is  on  it  will  be  redesmed.  Believers,  on  going 
"into  imion,"  die  to  the  world,  and  enter  upon  a  new  life,  which  is  not  a  mere  change 
of  life,  but  a  new  order  of  being.  For  them,  there  is  neither  death  nor  marriage;  what 
seems  death  is  only  a  change  of  form,  a  transfiguration  which  does  not  hide  them  from 
the  purified  eyes  of  the  saints;  and  in  union,  as  in  heaven,  there  is  no  marrying  or  giv- 
ing in  marriage — the  believer  owes  love  to  all  the  saints,  but  his  love  must  be  celibate  in 
spirit  and  in  fact.  The  believer,  living  in  union,  is  in  heaven.  The  Shakers  believe 
that  the  earth,  now  freed  from  the  curse  of  Adam,  is  heaven;  they  look  for  no  resurrec- 
tion besides  that  involved  in  living  with  tiiem  in  "resin-rection  order."  The  believer, 
upon  entering  into  union,  leaves  behind  all  his  earthly  relationships  and  interests,  ju.st 
as  if  he  had  been  .severed  from  them  by  death.  And  since  to  be  in  union  is  heaven,  the 
Siiakers  hold  that  no  attempts  should  be  made  by  them  to  draw-  men  into  union:  God, 
they  say,  will  draw  to  them  those  whom  he  has'cliosen  at  his  own  time.  Tho.se  who 
have  "  passed  out  of  .sight"  are  still  in  union;  and  the  Shakers  live  in  daily  commrmion 
with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  believers.     The  belief  in  a  cauimunion  with  angels  and 
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spirits  is  no  mere  (lieory;  it  lias  a  most  important  influence  upon  their  lives;  they  pro- 
fess to  be  more  f;unili;ir  with  the  cK'ad  tlian  wilii  the  liviiijr.  It  being  the  work  of  the 
saints  to  redeem  the  earth  from  the  elfeets  of  the  eurse,  labor  is  a  sacred  and  pi'iestly 
function,  especially  when  bestowed  in  making  tiie  earth  yield  her  increase,  and  in  devel- 
oping lier  beaul3^  It  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  love;  the  earth,  they  say,  yields  most 
to  those  who  love  it;  anil  love  and  labor  will  in  time  restore  it  to  its  prinntive  state. 
According  to  ^Ir.  Dixon,  they  bestow  upon  ihcir  gardens  and  fields  the  aft'ections  which 
other  men  heslow  upon  family  or  workliy  goods.  Their  country  they  regard  oidy  as  it 
is  a  part  of  the  earth,  which  they  love,  and  as  the  favored  land  in  which  God's  kingdom 
is  lirst  to  be  otablished.  In  its  politics  and  its  fortunes,  they  take  no  interest;  ami, 
indeeii,  their  whole  system  is  a  protest  against  the  existing  coustitulion  of  society,  as 
well  as  against  tlie  onlinary  lives  of  men.  Consistently  with  their  belief  in  the  second 
apiK-aiance  ol  (Christ  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  the  Shakers  seem  to  believe  lh;it  tliere  is 
a  female  as  well  as  a  male  essence  in  the  Godhead — in  the  motherhood  as  well  as  the 
falherhooil  of  GoiL 

A  Shaker  seLllement  is,  for  convenience,  divided  into  families,  consisting  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  live  in  the  same  houses,  each  governed  by  an  elder  and  an 
elden^'ss.  Tl.iere  are  two  orders  of  members,  probationers  and  covenanters — that  is, 
novices  and  full  members.  It  is  on  becoming  a  covenanter  that  the  Shaker  puts  his 
property  into  the  common  stock.  On  entering  upon  residence,  he  becomes  subject  to 
all  the  rules  of  the  .society;  but  he  is  free — whether  a  covenanter  or  a  jirobationer — to 
leave  the  botly  wl»jnever  he  pleases.  Both  men  and  women  wear  a  incscribed  dress.  , 
Tlie  men  wear  a  sort  of  Arab  sack,  with  a  linen  collar  and  no  tie;  an  under-vesl  buttoned 
to  the  throat,  uiul  falling  below  the  thighs;  loose  trousers,  rather  short;  ami  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  usually  of  straw.  The  women  wear  a  small  muslin  cap,  a  while  kerchief 
round  the  chest  and  shoulders,  a  skirt  dropping  in  a  straight  line  from  the  waist  to  the 
aukle,  white  socks,  and  shoes.  Some  latitude  is  allowed  as  to  the  maierials  of  the  dress. 
Men  and  women,  it  is  said,  have  the  look  of  persons  at  peace  with  earth  and  heaven. 
"Apart  fnjm  a  costume,"  says  Mr.  Hepwortli  Dixon,  "neither  rich  in  color  nor  comely 
in  make,  the  sisters  have  an  air  of  sweetness  and  repose,  whicli  falls  ui^on  the  spirit  like 
music  sliaken  out  from  our  village  bells."  [JVcw  America,  by  W.  llepworlli  Dixon 
(Lond.  1807).  from  which  the  materials  of  this  sketch  have  in  a  great  measure  been 
derived.]  All  labor  with  their  hands,  both  men  and  .women;  but  the  latter  do  only 
indoor  work.  Every  man,  whatever  his  rank  in  the  church,  follows  some  manual  occu- 
pation, and  most  of  them  have  more  than  one.  Working  not  for  gain,  but  with  loving 
care,  and  with  the  sense  that  they  are  exercising  a  priestly  function,  the  Shakers  are 
unrivaled  among  their  neighbors  in  the  arts  to  which  they  apply  themselves,  especially 
the  culture  of  their  land,  and  the  production  of  fruits  and  flowers.  They  jiay  great 
attention  to  ventilation  and  to  all  .sanitaiy  conditions;  they  live  almost  entirely  upon 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  drink  only  water;  they  employ  no  doctors  an;l  take  no 
drugs,  and  are.  nevertheless,  apiong  the  healthiest  of  communities.  Their  society  is 
recruited  mostly  b}' _young  men  and  girls;  but,  occasionally,  married  persons  with  their 
children  come  '"'into  union,"  and  make,  it  is  said,  "very  pretty  Shakers."  Husbands 
and  wives,  when  they  have  come  "  into  union,"  become  as  brothers  and  sisters:  it  vvould 
be  thought  a  weakness,  says  Mr.  Dixon,  and  almost  a  sin,  for  them  to  feel  any  personal 
happiness  in  each  other's  company — tlie\'  live  for  God  alone,  and  tiieir  loveouiiht  to  be 
.shed  on  all  the  saints  alike.  The  education  of  the  children  attached  to  the  society  is  the 
work  of  the  sisters,  and  they  do  it  exceedingly  well.  The  brothers  and  sisters  take  their 
meals  in  a  common  room,  eating  at  six  in  llie  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  six  in  the  after- 
noon. Their  meals  are  taken  in  silence,  any  direction  that  has  to  be  given  beine;  given 
by  a  gesture  or  in  a  whisper.  In  their  churcli-service,  music  bears  a  prominent  part: 
the  hymns  and  chants  which  are  used  being  all  of  Shaker  origin,  communicated  tiy 
believers  in  dreams  and  reveries  bj'  the  spirits  with  whom  they  iiave  communion.  A 
deputation  of  Shakers  visited  England  in  1871,  and  made  many  converts. 

SHAKESPEARE,  William,  the  chief  literary  glory  of  England,  was  b.  at  Stratford- 
on-Avoii,  in  Warwickshire,  it  is  ijclieved,  April  23,  1504.  Certain  it  is.  as  vo'iched  by 
the  palish  register,  that  his  baptism  took  place  three  days  after,  on  the  26th.  Ills  father, 
John  Shakespeare,  seems  to  have  belonged  b}'  birth  to  tlie  class  of  yeomen.  His  mother, 
Mary  Arden,  was  of  more  distinguished  origin.  She  came  of  a  good  old  Warwick.shire 
family;  and  when  married,  she  brought  to  her  hu>baiid  as  dower  a  ]iroperty  called 
Asbies,  .54  acres  in  extent,  besides  an  interest  in  certain  other  lands  at  Wilniecote.  and  a 
small  sum  of  money.  In  a  contemporary  document,  John  Shakespeare  is  described  as  a 
glover;  and  this  trade,  at  tlial  time  a  more  important  one  than  it  has  since  become,  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  he  conjoined  with  that  of  a  farmer  and  rearer  of  stock.  His 
earlier  career  was  one  of  steady  prosperity,  and  the  consideration  in  which  he  came  to 
be  held  as  a  citizen  is  shown  in  the  fact  of  his  having  in  ]5()9  been  elected  chief  magis- 
trate of  Stratford.  Of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters  born  to  him,  William 
Avas  the  third  child.  At  the  free  grammar-s-cliool  of  Stratford  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
j^ouiig  S!ia'<e<peare  received  his  entire  education.  As  to  the  precise  (■haracler  and 
amoimt  of  this,  there  has  been  much  controversial  conjecture;  some  writers  maintaining, 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  his  works,  that  he  must  have  enjoyed  a  thorough  classical 
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training,  -while  others  represent  him  as  probabh*  destitute  of  any  such  youthful  advan- 
tage. The  celeljrated  "And  though  thou  hadsl  sniall  Latin  and  le>s'  Greek"  of  his 
friend  Ben  Jonson,  which  has  been  fruqucnliy  quoted  as  certifying  liis  almost  utter 
ignorance,  seems,  if  anything,  to  tell  the  other  way.  It  assures  us  that,  of  both  lan- 
guages, he  knew  something;  as  to  Iioic  much  of  either  he  may  have  known,  it  affords  us 
scarce  a  ray  of  light,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  even  to  guess  at  the  amount  of 
classical  attainment  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  a  scholar,  and  something  of  a  pedant,  like 
Jonson,  to  eiUitle  a  man  to  the  praise  of  having  much  Latin  and  Greek.  What  Ben 
might  contemptuously  style  "small  Latin"  was,  m  all  probabilitj%  as  it  seems  to  us,  a 
fair  working  alh)wance  of  it. 

Meantime,  misfortune  had  overtaken,  and  more  and  more  come  to  press  heavily  on 
John  Shakespeare;  in  consequence  of  Avhieh.  "William,  now  somewhat  over  14,  was 
withdrawn  from  school,  and  set  to  do  something  for  his  living.  How  he  was  employed 
from  this  time  till  his  departure  for  London,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  with  distinct- 
ness. One  trudition  informs  us  that,  for  a  time,  he  served  as  apprentice  to  a  butcher; 
and  it  is  said  tiiat  "  when  he  killed  a  calf,"  the  poetry  of  his  nature  prompted  him  to 
ennoble  the  operaiion  as  he  could  to  himself,  by  •'  doing  it  in  a  high  style,  and  making  a 
speech."  Unhappily,  none  of  his  speeches  have  come  down  to  us,  so  that  rather  more 
of  a  mythical  atmospliere  tlian  might  be  wished  surrounds  this  pursuit  of  the  ideal 
under  ditliculiies.  But  that  he  w"as  for  s(mie  time  a  butclier's  assistant,  is  as  likelj'  to  be 
true  as  not.  Another  story  has  it,  that  for  some  years  he  was  a  school-master;  w"hether 
or  not  in  birching  his  boys  he  dignitied  the  act  as  in  the  calf's  case,  tradition  has  omitted 
to  inform  us.  Both  stories  are  not  unlikely  to  be  true;  the  fact  of  the  matter  probably 
was,  that  in  those  years  young  Shakespeare  lived  miscellaneouslv  as  he  could.  Out  of 
the  cloud  of  uncertainty  which  shrouds  this  period  of  his  life,  two  facts,  however, 
emerge  as  beyond  question — his  marriage,  and  tlie  birth  of  his  eldest  born.  As  soon  as 
may  be  after  2\ov.  28,  15b2 — on  which  day  the  license  was  procured  at  Y\'orcester — 
Shakespeare,  a  lively  lad  going  19,  was  married  to  Anne  Hathaway  of  Shottery,  a  ham- 
let some  mile  or  so  out  of  Stratford,  a  damsel  about  eight  years  older  than  himself;  and 
six  months  afterward  a  daughter  was  born  to  him,  whose  baptism  bears  record  jMay  26, 
1583.  'i'he  obvious  inference  from  this  promptitude  on  the  part  of  his  spouse  certain  of 
his  admirers  have  sought  to  evade.  It  is  said,  and  we  believe  it  is  certain,  that  a  mere 
betrothal  before  witnesses,  to  be  followed  within  some  reasonable  undefined  period  by 
the  religious  ceremony,  was  then  and  there  held  to  constitute  a  valid  mai"riage*  and  this, 
it  is  conjectured,  may  in  Shakespeare's  case  have  prefaced  the  more  formal  sanction. 
And  of  course  it  may;  the  license  of  conjecture  is  unlimited;  and  all  to  whose  comfort 
in  admiiing  a  great  genius  it  is  essential  to  regard  him  at  every  point  of  his  career  as 
also  a  pattern  of  everything  that  is  proper,  must  of  course  be  made  welcome  to  this  one. 
The  oidy  other  children  born  of  the  maiTiage  were  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  bnplized  Feb. 
2,  1585.     The  boy  (Hamnet)  did  not  survive  his  father,  dying  in  his  12ih  year. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  made  out,  in  the  year  1586,  Shakespeare,  then  22,  left  the 
neighborhood  of  Stratford,  and  betook  hini>elf  to  London.  A  local  tradition  assigns 
as  his  reason  for  doing  so  a  mishap  which  befell  him,  and  a  little  imprudence  consequent 
on  it.  The  future  poet,  it  is  said,  while  out  on  a  nocturnal  poaching  expedition  in  the 
deer-park  of  a  neigliboring  magnate,  sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Cliarlecote,  was  caught  by  the 
keepers,  kept  for  the  night  a  prisoner,  and  arraigned  before  sir  Thomas — a  justice  of 
peace — in  the  morning.  What  passed  is  not  recorded;  but — as  the  old  rumor  goes — 
wluxtever  it  was,  it  excited  the  ire  cf  Shakespeare,  who  avenged  himself,  as  a  bard  natu- 
rally might,  by  circulating  "a  bitter  ballad"  in  which  the  good  knight  was  satirized. 
A  further  prosecution  was  for  this  irreverence  directed  against  him,  to  escape  which  it 
was  that  he  is  said  to  have  fled  to  London.  No  anecdote  concerning  Shakespeare  has 
been  more  widely  accepted  than  this,  or,  on  the  whole,  seems  better  to  deserve  accept- 
ance. An  obvious  allusion  to  the  Lucies  of  Charlecote  in  the  Merry  Wires  of  Wiruhar, 
which  identifies  their  coat  of  arms  with  that  of  justice  Shallow,  would  of  itself  afford 
strong  confirmation  of  it.  Further,  Oldys,  an  antiquary  who  died  in  1T61,  and  had 
busied  himself  much  about  materials  for  a  life  of  Shakespeare,  certifies  the  story  on 
something  like  fair  evidence,  and  gives  the  first  verse  of  the  obnoxious  pasquinade,  as 
remembered  in  the  district.  It  is  more  coarse  and  scurrilous  than  witty;  but  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  passages  from  the  admitted  writings  of  Shakespeare  in 
which  the  coarseness  to  at  least  an  equal  extent  preponderates  over  the  wit,  this  will 
scarcely  of  itself  amount  to  proof  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  its  perpetrator. 
The  indisposition  which  more  lately  has  been  shown  to  attach  any  credit  to  the  tale, 
seems  to  rest  entirely  on  a  foolish  horror  of  admitting  anything  as  possible  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  poet  which  might  any  way  seem  to  conflict  with  the  reverence  now  univer- 
sally accorded  to  his  genius. 

Ko  certaift  details  have  come  down  to  us  as  to  Shakespeare's  earlier  relations  with 
the  Loudon  theater.  According  to  one  tradition,  he  was  content  at  first  to  turn  a  penny 
by  holding  horses  at  the  door.  According  to  another — which  seems  m  a  natural  sequence 
with  the  foregoing — we  find  him  admitted  inside  on  his  promotion,  though  as  yet  only 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  prompter's  attendant.  What  is  certain  in  the  matter  is  this, 
that  if  at  an\-  time  he  was  thus  meanly  occupied,  it  could  have  been  only  for  a  brief 
period,  as  very  speedily  we  have  note  of  him  as  a  man  of  some  importance,  at  once 
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draiiKilist,  actor,  and  sliarcholdcr  in  tlio  Blackfriars  theater.  As  an  actor — though  we 
thivl  one  coiiu-nipciraiy  aUusion  lo  him  as  "exceilenl  in  tlie  quality  lie  piot'csi-es  " — he 
seems  at  no  linie  lo  have  slionc;  especially,  being  rallier  respectable  tlnin  eminent.  As 
dramatist,  his  magniticent  powers  were  at  onc(;  ri'cogni/.ed,  and  in  no  lung  lime  liad  won 
for  hin)  ihe  very  foremost  rank  among  tlie  writers  lor  t lie  stage  of  his  time.  'J'he  exlra- 
ordiuary  rapidity  of  his  rise  is  sliowii  in  this  indubitable  reference  to  him  in  Spenser's 
'lhir.-<  of  the  Mittic.t,  published  us  early  as  loUl,  only  some  five  years  after  Shakespeare's 
arrival  iu  Loudou : 

Ami  he,  the  iniui  whom  Nature's  self  had  made 

To  iiioek  herself,  aiul  inith  to  iniiiate, 

AVith  Idiidly  counter  under  iiiiiiue  shade, 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  all,  is  dead  of  lale. 

Tlie  reference  here  has  indeed  been  surmised  to  point  at  sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  Spenser 
elsewhere  alluded  to  under  the  figure  of  Willy  a  shepherd;  but  tlie  surmise  is,  on  various 
grounds  inadmissible.  The  lirst  two  lines  liave  the  closest  critical  jjcrtinence  lo  the 
diaracter  of  Shakespeare's  genius;  as  applied  lo  that  of  Sidney,  they  are,  liy  compari- 
son, vague  and  unmeaning.  Further,  the  "mimic  shade"  in  the  third  line,  together 
with  the  whole  context  of  the  passage,  makes  it  certain  a  dramatic  writer  is  ulhuied  to; 
and  tliis  Sidney  was  not.  Moreover,  the  stanza  wliich  follows,  whereiu  of  "  that  same 
geuUe  spirit "  it  is  said  that  he 

Dotli  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell, 
Than  so  himself  to  mockery  to  seU, 

must  needs  be  held  to  indicate  a  man  at  the  time  living;  and  Sidney  had  died  in  1586. 
The  "Ah,  is  dead  of  late  !"  which,  literally  taken,  woukl  suit  Sidney,  and  not  Shakes- 
peare, mu-t,  iu  the  light  of  the  succeetling  couplet,  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  some 
tempo;-arv  remission  on  tlie  part  of  the  latter  of  his  wonteil  dramatic  productiveness; 
and  this,"  if  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  we  might  explain  by  sup[)osing  him  at; 
this  time  engaged  on  his  two  elaborate  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Tha  Rape  oj 
Lnnrce,  published  not  long  afterward.  'I'he  year  after  (1592).  we  find  a  contemporary 
and  brother  draiuatist,  Henry  Cheltle,  making  the  amende  lo  Shakespeare  for  an  offense 
given,  in  terms  most  respectfully  appreciatory  of  his  excellences  at  once  as  amauaud  an 
author;  and  in  1598,  Francis  Meres,  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,  writes  of  him  as  admittedly 
the  "most  e.Kcellent  among  the  English  for  both  kinds  of  tragedy  and  comedy."  We 
have  amjfle  evidence  bcskles  of  the  unrivaled  acceptance  his  works  obtained  from  all 
classes;  not  onl}'  were  thej^  in  the  wider  sense  popular,  but  they  brought  him  special 
marks  of  favor  and  approval  from  queen  Eliz  ibeth  and  her  successor,  James — who  is 
said  to  liav(!  honored  the  poet  wnth  an  "  amicable  letter"  from  his  own  hand — and  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  rank 
o?  the  time,  more  nolal'ly,  Henry  Wri(HhesIey.  earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  Venus  awl  Adonis,  and  Ripe  of  Lucrece ;  and  William  Herbert,  earl  of 
Peml)roke,  commonly  lield  to  be  the  "Mr.  W.  H."  to  whom,  as  Iheir  "only  begetter," 
his  Sonnets  are  addressed. 

Shakespeare  Avas  plainly — as  men  of  consummate  genius  mostly  are — a  man  of  shrewd 
solid  liusincss  ability;  and  throughout,  his  material  prosperity  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  his  poetical  reputation.  He  became  early,  as  we  saw,  a  considerable  shareholder  in 
the  Blackfriars  theater.  In  the  Globe,  subsequently  erected,  he  was  also  a  part  pro- 
prietor. To  both  he  contributed  dramas,  and  from  his  gains  in  the  triple  capacity  of 
actor,  author,  and  .sharer  of  the  general  profits,  he  rapidl}^  ama.ssed  a  fortune.  His 
local  attai'hnients  were  strong,  and  it  seems  to  have  become,  as  ids  wealth  increased, 
one  main  object  of  his  ambition  to  settle  himself  as  a  substantial  country  gentleman  in 
his  native  (listrict,  to  which  annually  he  made  a  visit.  We  tiiid  him,  willi  this  view, 
;  from  lime  to  time  making  purchases  there  of  house  and  landed  property.  By  and  by, 
his  vi.sits  to  Stratford  became  more  and  more  frequent;  and  it  is  positively  certain  that 
previous  to  the  year  1613,  he  had  ceased  lo  reside  in  London,  and  tinally  established 
himself  at  Stratford.  Of  his  last  years  there  spent,  further  than  that  they  lapsed  peace- 
fttll}'  in  honor,  and  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  and  kindl\'  hosi)itality,  nearly  nothing  is 
known.  There  is  evidence  of  his  having  more  or  hss  occupied  himself  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  good  reas(m  to  believe  that,  though  withdrawn  fnmi  other  active  concern- 
ment with  the  staire,  he  still  continued  to  write  for  it.  His  death  took  ]ilace  on  his  5Jjd 
birthday,  the  23d  of  April,  1616.  In  the  diary  of  a  Mr.  Ward,  the  vicar  of  Stratford,  writ- 
ing apud  16;it),  the  cause  of  it  is  thus  given:  "Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jon.soa 
liad  a  merry  meeting,  and.  it  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a  j'cver 
then  contracted;"  but  that  of  this  drinking  the  poet's  death  was  a  consequence  is  at 
best  a  doulitful  infercjnce. 

Thai  Shakespeare  erred  and  sinned  at  times  like  others,  we  know  from  tlje  passionate 
confessions  oi  hU  Sonnets,  in  considerable  portions  of  which  the  .self-reference  is  too  plain 
be  denied ;  but  that,  whatever  his  occasional  frailties,  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  noble  and 
estimable  character,  tiiere  is  a  complete  concurrence  of  testimony.  He  »as  obviously  of 
most  kindly  and  lovable  dispositions;  his  "  pleasurable  wit  and  good  nature"  made  him 
delightful  as  a  companion;  and  it  was  as  "gentle  Will  Shakespeare"  that  he  w^as  famil- 
iarly known  to  his  contemporaries.  In  particular,  with  his  associates  and  rivals  in 
writing  for  the  stage,  liis  relations  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  cordial  and 
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even  endearing  Tiind.  The  gruff  Ben  Jonson  writes  of  him  after  his  death:  "  he  was 
honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,"  assures  us  that  in  "his  well-turned  and  true- 
filed  liuL's"  we  see  but  an  authentic  rctlex  of  his  beautiful  "mind  and  manners;"  and 
avers  tliat  he  "honors  his  memory  only  on  this  side  idolatry."  As  a  slight  shadow  on 
this  pleating  picture,  it  has  been  shrewdly  surmised  that  hu  was  not  verj^  happ}'  with. 
h's  wifu.  Evidence  of  tliis  has  been  sought  in  certain  passages  in  his  dramas;  but  obvi- 
ously any  inference  from  these  is  most  precarious.  Tlie  neglect  of  her  in  his  will, 
except  iu  one  curt  clause  interlined,  dismissing  her  with  a  legacy  of  "  bis  second-best 
bed,"  might  well  seem  much  more  decisive,  till  Mr.  Charles  Knight  greatly  reduced  its 
importance  by  shoAving  that,  the  will  apart,  hy  the  mere  operation  of  the  English  law, 
tlie  poet's  widow  was  entitled  to  dower,  and  thus  amply  provided  for.  There  is  thus 
(tiiough  the  query  of  whj'  second-h^^x,  if  a  bed  at  all  was  to  be  left  her,  may  perhaps 
have  u  certain  pertinence)  no  very  firm  basis  of  proof  for  the  diMuestic  unl.appiness  of 
Shakespeare.  Still,  if  anything  in  his  life  is  certain,  it  is  this,  that,  spending  great  part 
of  his  time  in  London,  the  poet  did  not  find  it  essential  to  his  felicity  there  to  have  the 
society  of  his  wife;  as  probably  she.  on  the  other  hand,  though  her  luisbantl  had  gone  to 
the  metropolis,  was  content  to  abide  in  Stratford,  since  it  seemed  to  him  the  desirable 
arrangement.  It  is  fair,  we  think,  to  inter  from  this  that  the  affection  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  was  a  little  on  the  hither  side  of  enthusiasm. 

To  discourse  here  at  this  date  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  would  be  only  to  promul- 
gate platitudes.  The  lofty  eulogy  of  Dryden — "■Me  was  the  man  who,  of  all  modern 
and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul" — has  since 
been  generally  acquiesced  iu.  As  dramatist,  he  is  admittedly  in  the  world  without  a  peer; 
as  poet  (absnacting  the  differential  forms),  there  are  but  one  or  two  names  in  literature 
even  to  be  named  beside  his;  and  dismissing  his  claims  iu  either  kind,  we  have  iu  his 
works  such  a  trea.sury  of  gnomic  wLsdom  on  all  matters  of  human  concerment  as  no 
other  writer  has  ever  bequeathed  to  the  world.  If  we  add,  that  this  greatest  of  writers 
is  one  of  the  most  unequal — that  his  works  contain  more  than  might  be  wished  of  what, 
as  the  product  of  such  a  mind,  we  need  not  scruple  to  call  rubbish — and  that  nearly 
everj-  vice  in  writing  might  be  illustrated  from  them  almost  at  will,  vre  say  simply  what 
is  patent  to  every  reader  not  blinded  by  the  stupid  and  mindless  idolatry  which  too  often 
of  late  in  many  quarters  has  displaced  a  rational  admiration. 

The  only  works  of  Shakespeare  certainly  published  under  his  own  hand  were  the  two 
poems  YtuAis  and  Adonis  and  T/ie  Ilapc  of  Lucrece,  which  appeared  in  lo9B-94  respec- 
tively. As  was  naturally  to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  pieces  on  the  stage  so  popular, 
certain  of  his  dramas  found  their  way  from  time  to  time  into  print,  but  no  authoritative 
edition  of  any  of  them  was  issued  during  his  lifetime.  The  first  collected  edition  of  his 
dramas  was  issued  in  1G23,  by  Heminge  and  Condell.  his  friends  and  co-proprietors  in 
the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  theaters.  A  second  edition  followed  in  1632;  a  third,  in 
1664:  and  a  fourth  in  1685.  In  1709  appeared  the  edition  of  Rowc,  with  a  prefatory 
sketch  of  the  poet's  life.  Of  the  "Shakespearian  literature"  which  followed,  and  the 
various  re-i.-sucs  of  the  dramas,  with  such  masses  of  critical  commentary  and  emenda- 
tion as  no  other  writer  has  ever  perhaps  been  made  the  subject  of,  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  an  account.  It  mu.st  suffice  to  m.ention  as  successive  editors  Pope,  Theobald, 
sir  Thomas  Ilanmer,  Warburton,  Capell,  Stevens,  ]Malone,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
elaborate  introductory  essay — whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  insolence  of  much  of  his 
criticism  of  the  plays  in  detail — is  perhaps  on  the  whole,  as  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
the  poet,  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  has  since  been  written.  Down  to  our  own  time, 
there  has  been  no  remrssion  of  activity  in  this  field  of  literary  labor.  More  tecentiy,  the 
intelligent  industry  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight  specially  deserves  mention:  and  along  with 
his  may  be  given  the  names  of  Mr.  Dyce,  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  and  3Ir.  Singer — all 
of  whom  have  put  forth  elaborate  and"  valuable  editions  of  the  dramas.  An  important 
edition  was  issued  from  Cambridge  in  1868-66.  under  the  superintendence  of  two  gen- 
tlemen of  unquestioned  .scholarly  competence,  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis  "Wright. 

In  Germany,  Shakespeare  has  long  been  thoroughly  naturalized;  and  the  German 
enthusiasm  in  regard  of  him  is,  if  pos.^^ible,  even  greater  than  our  own.  It  was  the  cele- 
brated Lessing  who  first  decisively  introduced  him  to  notice  in  a  series  of  essays,  exhibit- 
ing the  immeasurable  superiority  of  his  art  to  that  of  the  pseudo-classical  models  of  the 
French  stage.  Since  his  time,  many  of  the  most  gifted  of  his  countrymen  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  Shakespearian  ciiticism  and  elucidation.  From  Goethe  we 
have  some  exquisite  frasments,  most  notably  the  criticism  of  Hamlet,  occurring  in  his 
Wilhdni  Met'.'./,  r;  and  after  his,  the  names  of  Tieck,  A.  W.  Schlegel  (whose  Lecturer,  of 
date  1809-l''~!ll.  almost  constitute  an  era  in  this  special  department  of  literature),  Franz 
Horn,  and  Gervinus  (an  English  translation  of  whose  elaborate  conmientaries  has  been 
publi.^hed).  occur  as  the  most  illustrious  in  connection  with  the  present  topic.  By  Tieck 
and  Scidegel  touether,  the  work  of  translation  was  undertaken;  and  the  result  of  their 
joint  labors,  wliich  takes  rank  as  the  standard  German  Shakespeare,  ranks  also,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  as  a  consummate  and  almost  unique  specimen  of  excellence 
in  the  translator's  art.  It  has  not  unfrequently  been  alleged  that,  till  the  Germans  made 
the  discovery  for  them,  the  English  people  knew  nothing  of  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare. 
This  is  on  tlie  face  of  it  ridiculous.  The  single  sentence  we  have  cited  from  Dryden, 
and  the  practical  acceptance  of  it  implied  in  the  unexampled  attention  and  industry 
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which  never  ceased  to  be  directed  to  the  subject,  sufficiently  of  thenvelves  confute  so 
idle  a  notion.  Whiit  the  Gennans  really  did  (and  along  witli  their  services  in  the  matter, 
must  be  included  those  of  our  countrymen  Coleridge, "whose  imimlse  and  pomt  of  view, 
at  least,  if  not  something  coiisiderahiy  more,  were  derived  from  German  sources)  was 
somewhat  to  melhotli/.e  and  enlighten  for  us  an  admiration  never  deticient,  but  ahvays, 
like  Jonson's  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  friend,  "only  on  this  side  idolatry."  The 
old  notion  of  «iiakesi)eare  was  ihat'  of  a  genius  in  power  and  plenitude  unrivaled,  but 
licentious  in  its  modes  of  operation,  and  more  or  less  chaotic  in  its  residts;  "wild  above 
rule  or  «;-^  enormous  bliss."  The  new  German  criticism  exhilnted  in  the  ciiaos  the 
orderly  outlines  of  a  workl;  co-ordinated  the  confusion  under  rules  till  then  unsuspected, 
and  sliowed  in  what  before  had  seemed  irregular  e.\erci.-<e  of  jiower  admitted  to  he  mag- 
iiitlcent,  oliedience  not  less  magniticent  to  a  law  of  artistic  evolution.  It  made  caleul- 
ahle.  in  a  word,  the  orliil  of  a  lununary  whicli  liad  somewhat  uncomfortablv  seemed  to 
be  sweejiing  at  random  through  space.'  But  the  English  people  did  not  need  it  to  rercal 
the  luminary  to  them;  throughout  and  from  tlic"  tirst,  they  had  seen  and  devoutly 
worshiped  it.  Also,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  due  to  the  German  enihusiasm  of  exposition, 
that  oyer  tlie  whole  continent,  and  wherever  literature  is  intelligently  studied — some 
battle  lingering,  dying  lemnaut  of  Frencii  prejudice  except— the  nocl'pa?-  excellence  of 
Eugkind  is  uovv  finally  entlironed  as  the  poet  j)nr  excellence  of  ourVhole  modern  world 
and  civilization.  A  houseliold  ediiion  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  freed  from  objec- 
tionable passages,  has  been  published  by  W.  and  K.  Chambers,  in  10  volumes. 

SHALE,  or  Slate-Clay,  an  indurated  clay,  which  often  forms  beds  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures. It  is  chiefly  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  in  variable  proportions,  but  also  fre- 
quently contains  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
of  a  gray  or  grayish-black  color,  or  brownish-red  when  containing  much  iron.  Its  struc- 
ture is  more  or  less  slaty.  It  is  soft,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  used  for 
making  slate-pencils.  AX  hen  free  from  lime  andiron,  it  is  reduced  lo  powder,  and  used 
for  making  lire-bricks,  for  which  it  affords  an  excellent  matevird.  Shale  very  often  con- 
tains a  notable  quantity  of  bitumen,  and  when  this  is  so  much  the  case  that  "the  mineral 
has  a  shining  resinous  streak,  and  crackles  and  blazes  in  the  fire,  emitting  a  black  smoke 
and  a  bitunnnous  odor,  it  is  known  as  bituminous  shale.  This  variety  sometimes  passes 
on  the  one  hand  into  common  shale,  and  on  the  other  into  coal.  Impressions  of  ferns 
and  other  plants  are  very  frequently  found  in  shale. 

Slate,  Schist,  and  Shale  are  names  emploj^ed  to  denote  those  kinds  of  rock  which  are 
laminated  or  fissile — that  is,  which  po.ssess  a  structure  readily  splitting  into  thin  layers. 
Shale  and  schist  are  almost  synonymous,  although  the  latter  should  be  restricted  to  rocks 
with  their  layers  irregular  or  foliated.  True  slate  differs  from  ihem  in  not  having  its 
lamination  produced  by  beikling.  See  Slate.  Nevertheless,  all  three  names  are  often 
applied  to  the  same  substance. 

Shale  varies  much  in  its  composition.  Clay,  sand,  lime,  bitumen,  and  other  bodies, 
either  singly  or  any  mixture  of  them,  are  included  under  the  name,  if  tin  y  form  rocks 
which  split  into  layers  in  the  direction  of  their  bedding;  clay,  however,  being  an  ingre- 
dient in  most  shales.  Strange  as  it  maj'  seem,  the  line  between  even  coal  and  .-ome  kinds 
of  shale  is  not  well  defined ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Torbanehill  mineral,  found  near  Bath- 
gate, the  question  by  which  of  the  two  names  it  should  be  called  led  to  a  lengthened  and 
costly  litigation. 

The  importance  of  certain  decomposing  shales  through  which  sulphuret  of  iron  is 
disseminated,  for  the  manufacture  of  alum,  has  been  long  "known,  and  the  quantity  raised 
for  that  purjiose  from  the  carboniferous  beds  of  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire  and  the  lias 
beds  of  Yorkshire  is  very  considerable,  yielding  about  16,000  tons  of  manufactured  alum 
annually.  Shales  of  a  similar  kind  are  worked  in  France,  Germany,  and  North 
America. 

Bituminous  shales — that  is,  shales  more  or  less  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen — form 
another  class  of  these  bodies  which  have,  in  recent  years,  attracted  much  notice  as 
sources  of  oil  for  illuminating  ptirposes.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  a  French- 
man, named  Du  Buisson,  introduced  a  method  of  distilling  certain  bituminous  shales  in 
France,  at  a  comparalivelv  low  temperature,  so  as  to  obtain  burningod  and  other  prod- 
ucts. The  process  was  afterward  tried  in  England,  being  used  for  a  time  in  distilling 
a  Dorsetshire  bituminous  shale,  sometimes  called  "  Kimmeridge  coal."  From  this  min- 
eral a  burning  oil,  a  lubricating  oil,  and  a  naphtha  for  dissolving  caoutchouc,  were 
obtained.  But  neither  in  France  nor  in  England  did  the  attempt  to  make  a  profitable 
manufacture  succeed:  in  the  former  country  the  poverty  of  the  shales  was  the  chief 
drawback:  in  the  latter,  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  oil,  which  could  not  be  effectually 
removed,  prevented  it  from  obtaining  favor  in  the  market 

On  accf)unt  of  these  failures  the  process  fell  into  abeyance,  until  it  was  revived  again 
by  the  success  of  the  well-known  patent  of  3Ir.  James  Young  (see  XAPiiTnA),  secured  in 
1850  for  the  production  of  parafiine  and  paraffine  oil  from  coal.  "With  the  exception  of 
the  soli  1  paraffine,  which  >Ir.  Young  was  the  first  to  obtain  on  the  large  ."^cale,  and  the 
employment  of  coal  instead  of  shale,  the  processes  of  T)u  Buisson  and  Young  are  essen 
tially  the  same.  This  process  has  created  a  new  and  rapidly-increasing  branch  of  indus- 
try, paraffine  oil  andparafline  being  economically  obtained  by  it  from  either  coal  or  shale 
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of  certain  kinds.  Those  -who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  various  l>eds  of  minerals 
which  go  lo  form  what  is  geologically  called  the  coal  measures  are  aware  that  it  is  only 
the  seams  of  coal,  ironstone,  tire-clay*  sandstone,  and  limestone  which  until  very  lately 
have  been  lookecl  upon  as  of  any  industrial  importance.  Interstratified  between  these 
and  the  other  minerals  of  the  series  are  numerous  beds  of  carbonaceous  or  bituminous 
t^hale,  until  recently  considered  useless.  Many  of  these  shales  were  found  upon  trial  lo 
Vield'  from  30  to  50  aallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton;  and  works— several  of  them  of  great 
size— have  accordingly  been  started  in  many  places  over  tiie  entire  area  of  the  coal  for- 
mation in  Scotland,  and  a]<o  at  various  localities  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  miueral  oil,  paraftine,  etc.,  from  this  material. 

Owing  partly  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  shale,  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that 
those  products  are  obtained  from  it  in  a  state  more  easily  purified  than  when  they  are 
got  from  coal,  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  source  of  them  is  now  almost  entirely  given  up. 
In  Scotland  where  the  manufacture  of  paraffine  oil  is  chiefly  carried  on.  the  shales 
used  are  called  "oil  shales,"  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  800,000  tons  of 
this  material  annually  distilled.     Such  a  quantity  yields  the  following  products: 

Crude  oil 25. 000  gallons. 

Puraffine S.nOO  tons. 

Lubricating  oil ^-J^!:*^    ]' 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 2,350 

In  the  refining  process  the  crude  oil  is  reduced  to  about  one-half  of  its  bulk  before 
it  is  fit  for  burnins.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
"coal  sas,"  unavoidablv  produced,  and  partly  wasted.  But  for  the  distance  of  the 
oil  works!  this  would  be  consumed  in  some  of  the  larger  Scottish  towns.  Shales 
found  in  the  Lias  and  some  other  formations,  likewise  yield  mineral  oil. 

SHALER,  Alexander,  b  Conn.,  1827;  in  1845  entered  the  New  York  state  militia 
and  at  tiie  beainnma;  of  the  rebellion  was  maj.  of  the  7th  regiment  N.  G.  S.  X.  Y.  la 
1861  he  became  lieut'col  of  volunteers;  he  served  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  with  Pope 
and  iMcCleHan,  at  Fredericksburg,  Marve's  heights,  Gettysburg,  and  Rappahannock; 
was  captured  in  the  battle  of  the  WildeVness,  and  exchanged,  Aug.  1864.  At  the  end 
of  tlie  Avar  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  maj. gen.,  and  in  1867  was  made  maj. gen.  of 
the  1st  division  of  the  New  York  state  national  guard. 

SHALER,  Xatiiaxiei.  SorTHGATE,  b.  Ky.,  1841;  graduate  of  Lawrence  scientific 
school,  Cambridge,  1862;  du'cctor  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
professor  of  paleoutogy  at  Harvard  university,  and  assistant  at  the  nuiseura  of  com- 
parative zoology.  He  published  reports  of  the  Kentucky  survey,  and  has  written 
numerous  anic-Teson  geological  and  other  scientific  subjects. 

SHALLOON',  a  light  worsted  doth,  said  to  have  been  first  made  at  Chalons  in  France, 
and  to  have  derived  its  now  cornipted  name  from  that  place. 

SHAL'LOP(Fr.  cluiloupe).  a  large,  open,  old-fashioned  boat,  caiTving  two  masts,  rigged 
as  in  a  schooner.  Its  principal  use  was  in  the  fisheries,  but  it  has  now  nearly  given 
place  lo  luggers  and  yawls. 

SHALLOT,  Al'uim  Ascalonicum,  a  species  of  allium  (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  east,  intro- 
duced  into  Europe  by  the  crusaders— from  Ascalon,  It  is  said — and  much  cultivated  for 
its  bulbs,  which  are  used  like  tho.se  of  the  onion,  and  sometimes  for  its  leaves,  wliicharc 
used  like  those  of  the  chive.  The  leaves  grow  in  tufts  like  those  of  the  chive,  but  are 
larger.  The  shallot  is  generally  propagated  by  the  cloves,  which  ate  planted  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  gnnmd,  or  only  partially  beneath  it,  in  spring,  and  tlie  crop 
is  ready  for  gathering  in  July  or  August.  The  flavor  resembles  that  of  garlic,  but 
is  much  milder.      In  the  vineyards  of   Italy  theshallot  is  naturalized. 

SHAMA'KA,  a  t.  in  the  government  of  Transcaucasia.  Russia,  containing  two 
villages  15  in.  apart.  The  old  town  was  razed  to  the  ground  in  17-)7  by  Nadir  Shah. 
but  has  been  rebuilt,  and  now  has  about  25,000  inhabitants.  The  place  is  noted  for  its 
extensive  silk  manufactures. 

SHAMANISM  is  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Tartar,  and  some  of  the  other  Asiatic 
tribes.  It  is  a  belief  in  sorcery,  and  a  propitiation  of  evil  demons  by  .sacrifices  and  frantic 
gestures.  The  following  accoimt  of  it  is  extracted  from  the  Asiatic  Jonrnal.  Tlie  priests 
are  men  or  women,  married  or  single.  The  character  is  acquired  by  pretending  that  the 
soul  of  a  deceased  priest  has  appeared  to  the  individual  in  a  dream,  appointing  liim  or 
her  his  successor.  If  the  priests  are  in  function,  they  wear  a  long  robe  of  elk-skin,  iiung 
with  small  and  large  brass  and  iron  bells;  moreover,  they  carry  staves  carved  at  the  top 
into  the  shape  of  horses'  heads,  also  \  angwith  bells;  and  with  the  assistance  of  these 
staves  thcj'  leap  to  an  extraordinary  height.  The  followers  of  the  Shan.au  religion  have 
neither  altars  nor  idols,  Init  perform  their  sacrifices  in  a  hut  raised  on  ai:  open  space  in  a 
forest  or  on  a  hill.  Nor  nre  there  fixed  periods  for  the  performance  of  their  ceremonies; 
births,  marriages,  and  siciknesa,  uncommon  appearances  in  the  atmosphere,  or  public 
calamities,  are  generally  the  occasions  which  call  for  them.  The  animal  to  be  sacrificed 
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is  generally  fixed  upon  by  tlie  shaman  or  the  donor;  and  after  the  persons  uniting  In 
the  ceremony  have  assembled,  the  shaman  enters  the  hut,  chanting  certain  words, 
sprinkles  on  all  liie  sides  of  the  hut,  and  over  liie  tire,  spirits  and  milk,  and  tlien  orders 
the  animal  to  be  killed,  which  is  done  by  its  heart  being  torn  out.  The  skin  of  llie  victim 
is  then  stripped  olT,  and  its  flesh,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  which  are  thrown 
into  tlie  lire;,  is  consumed  by  tlie  persons  assembled.     See  akso  Lamaism. 

8HAMMAI  (not,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  be  confounded  with  Sammcas),  an  emi- 
nent do^■lor  of  the  Jewish  law  at  the  time  of  Ilerod,  head  of  a  most  important  school, 
and  supreme  judge  of  the  sanhedrim  (ab-bcth-din)  duriiisr  the  presidency  of  liillel 
(q.v.),  along  with  wiiom  he  is,  indeed,  generally  mentioned,  and  of  whom  lie  was,  as  it 
were,  the;  viTy  couulerjiart.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  his  life.  lie  most 
probably  was  born  in  Palestine,  and  most  energetically  participated  in  all  the  political 
and  religious  complications  of  the  country.  There  was  a  harshness  and  rigidity  in  his 
character  which  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  llillel's  proverbial  patience.  His  religious 
views  were  paiufidly  strict,  and  he  even  tried  to  extend  the  rigor  which  he  imposed  upon 
himself,  to  the  youngest  children;  but  the  zealotism  with  which  later  times  have  charged 
him  is  not  liis,  bnt  his  school's,  "  the  House  of  Shammai,"  as  it  was  called.  This 
seems,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  commonwealth — .'^edition  within,  and  the 
appioaching  enemy  without — to  have  developed  a  fanatical  zeal  that  at  times  .surpassed 
all  bounds,  and  chiefly  tended  to  foster  that  exceptional  exelusiveness  w  hicli  proved  bofli 
the  bane  and  the  .saving  of  Judaism.  Tlie  discussions  of  the  two  rival  schools,  of  which 
that  of  l^hannuai  preponderated  long  after  the  master's  death,  turned  exclusively  upon 
points  of  positive  law.  There  is  only  one  cvu'ious  metaphysical  debate  recorded,  viz., 
whether,  as  one  school  held,  "it  was  better  for  m;m  to  have  been  created  or  not;"  or,  as 
the  other  asserted,  "  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  never  had  been  created."  Finally, 
they  both  agreed  in  the  latter  axiom,  but  with  the  addition — "  but  since  he  is  now  in  this 
world,  let  him  be  careful  in  his  actions.  We  need  hardly  point  to  tlie  strange  light 
which  this  discussion  and  final  decision  throw  upon  the  times  of  uuequaled  national 
misery  that  begot  them. 

SHAMMY.     See  Leather. 

SHAMO,  or  Gobi,  the  Chinese  and  Mongol  names  respectively  for  a  wide  region  of 
steppe  niul  des-rt  in  the  eastern  part  of  central  Asia.  It  extends  from  the  Thian-Shan 
mountains  to  the  Kuen-Luu  and  Nan-Shan  mountains,  bordering  on  eastern  Turkestan 
to  the  w.,  and  occupying  great  part  of  the  area  between  40"  and  45°  n.  lat.,  and  90°  to 
118"  e.  long.  The  "desert"  is  b}^  no  means  sterile  throughout.  On  the  n.  and  on  the 
s.  is  a  wide  belt  of  firm  steppe,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  vast  green  levels  covered 
with  abundance  ni  pasture,  but  broken  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills.  Between  these  two 
belts,  each  at  a  height  of  from  4,500  to  5,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  lies  a  depressed  tract, 
not  move  tlian  2,500i  to  .3,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  230  to  460 
miles.  This  alone  is  properly  called  Shamo,  or  "  sea  of  sand;"  it  is  a  perfect  wilderness 
of  sand  and  stones,  and  is  probably  the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea.  The  salt  sand  of  which 
its  soil  is  mainly  composed  produces  nothing  but  a  few  scrubby  plants.  The  fauna  of 
the  Shamo,  even  ihthe  wider  sense,  is  limited,  including  little  .save  ham.sters,  dziggetais, 
a  few  wild  sheep,  f.nd  antelopes.  There  are  no  fixed  habitations  even  in  the  steppe 
country;  the  inhabitants,  chiefiy  IMongols,  are  all  nomads.  Yet  in  various  places  there 
are  traces  of  ancient  cities  buried  in  the  shifting  sand  (see  Ocean  Hiyhirnys  for  1873). 
The  winter  here  m  inten.sely  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  summer  excessively  hot.  Yet  the 
wan'Jcring  hordes  of  Mongols  have  no  ditficulty  in  keeping  large  herds,  which  find 
plenty  of  rich  pasture  on  the  steppes,  and  even  in  winter  contrive  to  pick  sufficient  food 
from  beneath  the  snow.  From  want  of  wood  the  nomadic  tribes  have  to  use  dried  dung 
as  fuel.  Little  is  known  of  the  Shamo  save  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main  tracks 
across  it,  of  which  the  chief  is  from  Maimatchin  to  Pekin. 

SHAMOKIN,  a  borough  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  on  a  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Ileadinir  railroad;  pop.  '75,  7,500.  It  is  in  Coal  township,  on  Shamokin  creek,  95  m. 
from  Piiiladelphia,  and  19  m.  s.e.  of  Sunbury,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch 
of  the  Northern  C(  ntral  railroad.  It  is  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  and  has  .several 
valuable  mines  which  furnish  material  for  the  principal  industry.  In  one  year  the 
product  of  the  mines  was  1,250,000  tons.  It  is  well  laid  out.  Many  of  its  buildings  are 
built  of  brick.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  has  10  churches,  is  supplied  with  water  carried  4  m., 
has  2  newspapers,  pul)lic  schools,  2  private  schools,  several  hotels,  and  manufactures  of 
iron  and  machinery. 

SHAMKOCK,  a  national  emblem  of  Ireland,  a  leaf  with  three  leaflets,  or  plant  having 
such  leaves,  .sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  wood  .sorrel,  but  more  gencrallj'  believed  to 
be  some  .species  of  clover,  or  perhaps  .sonui  common  plant  of  some  of  the  nearly  allied 
genera,  as  the  bird's-foot  trefoil,  or  the  black  medick.  It  is  not  improbalile  tiiat  the 
name  has  a  sort  of  general  reference  to  plants  with  tiifoliolate  leaves,  and  that  a  more 
exact  determination  of  the  species  may  be  as  difficult  as  the  attainment  of  botanical 
accuracy  in  regard  to  the  eml)lematic  thistle  of  Scotland. 

The  small-leaved  clover  (trifolium  repent<)  h:is  had  a  superstitious  respect  attached  to 
it  from  early  times.     According  to  the  elder  Pliny  no  serpent  will  touch  it.     It  is  said 
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to  have  been  first  assumed  as  the  badge  of  Ireland  from  the  circumstance  that  St.  Patrick '. 
made  use  of  it  to  iilustiate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     See  Trefoil. 

SHAMYL,  or  Schamyl  (Eng.  "Samuel"'),  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  independent 
tribes  in  the  Caucasus,  was  born  at  Aul-Hirary,  in  nortl>ern  Daghcstau,  and  belonged. 
to  a  wealliiy  Lesgliian  family  of  rank.  He  was  one  of  the  zealous  disciples  of  Kasi- 
Mollah,  the  great  apostle  of  Muridisui,  and  ably  seconded  his  endeavors  to  compose  the 
numerous  feuds  of  the  various  Caucasian  tribes  and  unite  them  in  a  bond  of  antagonism 
to  their  common,  enemy,  the  heretical  liusshms.  He  was  one  of  the  foremostiu  the 
defense  of  Hiniry  against  tlie  Russians,  Oct.  30,  1832,  and,  after  the  fall  of  his  chief 
Kasi-Mollah  and  mo>t  of  his  adherents,  fought  his  way  alone  and  severely  wounded 
tlirougli  the  besiegers'  ranks.  After  the  assast-ination  of  Hamzad-Be}%  the  successor  of 
Ka.si-.Uollah,  in  the  end  of  1884,  Shnmyl  was  unanimously  elected  'Mniaum,"  and  being 
absolute  temporal  and  spiritual  chief  of  the  tribes  who  acknowledged  his  authority,  he 
made  numerous  changes  in  the  religious  creed  and  political  admiiiistration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  fully  concentrating  in  himself  the  whole  power.  These  ciianges  were 
certainly  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  successes  which  subsequently  attended  the  moun- 
taineers, but  it  is  none  tlie  less  certain  that  they  produced  that  sudden  collapse  of  the 
spirit  of  independence  which  took  place  when  the  great  leader  was  removed.  Shamyl's 
change  of  miliuny  tactics  from  open  warfare  to  surprises,  ambuscades,  etc.,  brought 
numerous  and  sometimes  great  successes  to  the  arms  of  the  mountaineers.  Gen.  Ivelitch. 
was  severely  defeated  in  1837,  the  worst  reverse  tlie  Russians  had  yet  sustained,  and  his 
coadjutor  Hati  was  forced  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat.  The_y  .succeeded,  however 
(1839),  in  hcnaning  Sliamyl  into  Akulgo,  in  Daghestan,  took  the  "fortress  by  storm,  and. 
put  every  one  of  the  defenders  to  the  sword,  in  order  to  be  quite  certain'that  Shamyl 
should  not  escape.  How  he  did  so  is  not  known,  his  own  followers  and  the  Russians 
believed  him  to  be  dead, -when,  to  the  joy  of  the  one  and  the  bitter  confusion  of 'the 
other,  he  suddenly  a])peaied,  pn  aciiingw  iih  niore  vigor  than  ever  the  "  holv  war  against 
the  lieretics."  In  1843  he  conquered  all  Avares,  besieged  Mozdok,  foiled'the  Russians 
in  their  subsequent  campaign,  and  gained  over  to  his'side  the  C".ucasian  tribes  which 
had  hitherto  favored  Russia.  This  accession  of  power  rendered  necessaiy  some  change 
in  the  government;  a  civil  and  a  crimir.al  code  were  promulgated,  a  regular  system  of 
taxation  established,  and  Dargo  was  made  the  capital  of  this  Caucasian  monai'chy,  the 
population  of  which  now  (1844)  exceeded  1,C00,000.  But  the  Russians,  under  prince 
Wcronzoff,  having  changed  tlieir  tactics,  assailed  the  country  on  various  points  at 
the  fair.e  tiiiM',  and  the  r.dvance  gained  was  secured  by  chains  of  forts.  The  fortune 
of  war,  however,  steadily  alternated  till  1852,  when  Baiiatinsky  compelled  Shamyl  to 
conftre  hirnself  to  the  defensive,  and  deprived  him  of  his  victorious  prestige.  Some  of 
the  tribes  now  rctunied  under  Russian  authoiity,  and  Shamyl  (probably  owing  to  his 
diminished  power  and  resources)  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  diversion  in  his 
favor  afforded  by  the  Ciimean  war,  after  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Russians  resumed 
liieir  attacks  with  more  energy,  opened  a  load  over  the  mountains,  thus  cutting  oif  one 
portion  of  the  pairiots  and  compelling  their  submission.*  The  following  year  was  still 
more  disastn  us;  100  village's"  were  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  transplanted  to  Russian 
districts,  and  Shamyl  himself  defeated,  Atig.  11.  On  April  12,  1859,  his  cliief  strong- 
hold. Wedcn,  was  taken  after  a  seven  weeks'  siege,  and  his  authoritj',  except  over  the. 
small  band  of  foUc^wers  who  still  devotedly  adhered  to  him,  was  wholly  destroyed.  For 
several  months  he  was  a  mere  guerrilla  c-hitf,  hunted  from  fastness  to  fastness,  till  at  last 
(Sept.  6,  1859)  he  was  .^iurprised  on  llie  plateau  of  Gounib,  and  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, in  which  his  400  followers  were  redf.ccd  to  47,  he  was  captured.  His  wives  and 
treasure  were  sjared  to  him.  and  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  experienced  a 
generous  recepticn  from  tl:e  czar.  A  few  drys  afterward  he  w  as  assigned  a  residence  at 
Kaluga,  with  a  pension  of  10.000  nibles.  Thence  he  went  in  1870  to  Mecca,  remaining 
a  inirole  prisoner  c-f  the  Russian  government;  and  died  at  Medina  in  Mar.,  1871,  in  the 
74tli  year  of  his  age. 

SHANGHAI',  the  most  important  maritime  city  of  China,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ilwangpoo  or  Woosung  river,  13  m.  from  where  it  debouches  into  the  southern  portion 
of  tliemouih  of  thcYang-tse-Kiang,  in  lat.  31°  14' n., and  long.  ]21°3L''e.  Though  it  is  now 
one  of  the  first  emporiums  of  commerce  in  the  east,  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was 
but  a  third-rate  Chinese  town.  It  is  a  Iteenov  d'stnci  city,  having  a  wall  3  m.  in  circuit, 
through  whicli  6  gates  open  into  extensive  suburbs.  The  low  alluvial  plain  on  which  it 
is  situated  is  of  great  extent,  ami  intersected  by  innumerable  cieeks.  which  environ  the 
walls,  and  permeate  tlie  city  in  various  directions.  It  is  a  dirty,  pooily-built  town,  the 
hou.^es  are  brick,  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  constantly  crowded  w"i!h  people.  Few 
of  the  buildings  rise  above  the  low  walls  of  the  cily;  the  onlj- conspicuous  oVijccts  are  the 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  massive  edifice,  and  the  lofty  spire  of  the  Baptist  chapel. 
The  temples  present  the  same  general  appearance  met  with  in  all  Chinese  cities.  Every  city 
lias  its  ching-hwang,  or  tcmjileof  the  tutelary  gods:  that  of  Shanghai  is  in  a  picturesque 
position  on  a  rocky  islet,  surrounded  by  a  serpentine  sheet  of  watei-,  which  is  crossed  by 
zigzag  |)ri(lges.  A  little  further  down  the  river  stand  the  foreign  .'settlements,  Ei  glifh, 
French,  and  American.  The  whole  of  the  mercantile  A'a'/.^.v  are  built  upot.  the  EnrJish 
concession ;  while  the  French  concession  is  mainly  occupied  by  yo-iUrwrn,  wharves,  and 
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(Miiiicse  liouscs.  Tliorc  arc  no  French  merchants  in  Shanghai.  Tlic  river  in  front  of , 
tlic  CiiincHo  town  is  thronged  with  juiiks,  hiahed  side  by  side  for  a  couple  of  miles.  The 
reach  in  front  of  llie  foreiLTii  settliMncnt  was  fonnerly  cro wiled  with  sailing-vcRscls;  but 
Kince  tlic  openinij  of  tiie  Hue/  canal,  the  steamers  of  the  P.  ami  O.  steam  navigation  com- 
pany and  of  private  companies  have  largely  taki^i  their  place.  Lower  down  ai.;  the 
ship-yards,  machine-shops,  and  dry-docks,  which  foieign  comnuMce  has  called  into 
existence;  and  here  the  Chinese  govcrnnKMil  has  at  work  an  arsenal  where  war- vessels 
of  the  largest  tonnage  are  built  and  equipped.  Under  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
foieiin  custom-house  dues  are  collected  by  foreigners,  faiaiities  have  J)een  created  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Yang  tse  by  .stationing  a  light-ship,  buoys,  and  signals,  rendering 
.safer  tlie  approach  to  tiiis  important  mart.  One  or  two  light  hou.ses  have  also  been, 
recently  erected,  giving  addilionai  .security  to  vessels  enterinu-  and  leaving  the  port. 
There  area  chamber  of  commerce,  reading-room,  library,  and  literary  institution— noth- 
ing: being  wanting  to  render  the  i)orlof  Shanghai  the  metropolis  of  eastern  commerce. 
The  municipal  government  of  the  foreign  .settlement  is  higidy  creditable  to  the  mercan- 
tile traders.  Several  gentlemen  are  elected  annually  by  the  laud-holders,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  local  government — police,  public  improvemenla,  and  repairs  requiring  much 
management,  and  entailing  much  e.xpcn.sc,  the  funds  for  which  are  obtained  by  taxation. 
ShangliaLis  also  the  seat  of  various  missions  for  converting  the  natives — the  schools, 
dispensaries,  and  other  benevolent  objects  meeting  with  generous  support  from  foreign 
merchants.  Tiie  products  of  Shanghai  it.sclf  are  not  of  much  value,  but  the  city  is  :i 
most  important  entrepot  for  goods  passing  between  the  n.  and  s.  provinces  of  China,  as 
well  as  for  tlie  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  foreign  countries.  It  was  in  the  po.s- 
.session  of  the  Tae-ping  rebels  from  185:3  to  1855,  and  the  prosperity  both  of  the  native 
town  and  the  foreign  settlements  was  in  peril  for  a  time;  but  it  enormously  advanced 
after  their  expulsion— the  English  quarter  in  particular  becoming  a  refuge  for  the  (Chi- 
nese from  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  which  the  Tae-piiigs  continued  to  deso- 
late up  to  1S63.  The  trade  of  the  port  increased  threefold  between  the  years  1860  and 
1863;  and  this  increase  was  du!!  in  a  great  measure  to  the  large  and  increasing  trade 
from  the  ports  opened  on  the  Yang-tso  in  Chinese  produce  of  all  descriptir)ns.  In  1875 
the  entrances  and  clearances  at  the  port  were  3,854  ve.s.sels,  of  2,594,171  tons;  the 
imports,  foreign  and  coastwise,  amounted  to  £13,993,208;  and  the  exports  to  £10,830,340. 
The  articles  of  import  and  export  arc  of  a  most  miscellaneous  description;  the  chief 
articles  of  import  being  opium,  English  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  metals;  and  of 
exports,  tea  and  silk.  Great  quantities  of  the  opium  imported  into  Shauginu  are  re-ex- 
ported to  the  other  parts  of  China.  The  mercantile  importance  of  Sliangliai  has  increa.sed 
greatly  through  the  opening  of  the  Yang-tse  river  to  commerce.  In  187(5  the  first  railway 
in  China  wasopeued  from  Shanghai  to  Kangwang,  but  it  has  since  been  bought  up  by 
the  government  and  closed.     The  population  is  estimated  at  250,000. 

SHANNON,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  Cuil{;agh  mountains, 
county  of  Cavau,  and  after  a  course  of  230  m.  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the 
headlands  of  Loop  and  Kerry  Head.  It  is  commonly  diviiicd  into  two  portions,  the 
upper  Shannon  from  its  source  to  Limerick,  and  the  lower  Shannon  from  Limeriek  to 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  56  miles.  In  its  upper  course  it  pas.ses  from  its  soin-ce  in  Cavau 
to  lough  Allen  in  the  county  of  Leitrim;  thence  through  a  difficult  channel,  where  the 
navigation  is  in  part  tran.sferred  to  a  canid,  to  a  small  extension  called  Corry  lough,  and 
■with  alternations  of  river  and  lake,  to  lough  Forbes,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  on  leaving 
which  the  river  for  a  time  attains  an  average.  wi<lth  of  250  yards  as  far  as  Lanesbor- 
ough.  Here  it  is  again  merged  in  a  lake  called  lough  li^'c,  which  stretches  10  m.  south- 
ward to  within  2  m.  of  Atldone.  At  this  point  great  natural  dinieidties  have  been  over- 
come, and  the  course  of  the  river,  by  Shannon  harbor  and  Portuiiuia.  and  through  the 
picturesque  lough  Derg  to  Killaloe,  has  been  so  deepened  and  improved  that  a  regidar 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  is  maintained.  From  Killaloe  to  Limerick  the  navigation, 
owing  to  the  rapid  fall,  is  again  in  part  tran.sferred  to  a  canal.  On  approaching  Limerick 
the  river  divides  into  two  brandies,  and  on  the  island  thus  formed  stands  what  is  known 
as  the  Irisli  town,  in  contradistinction  to  the  English  town,  of  Limerick.  From  the 
city,  where  an  extensive  and  commodious  range  of  quays  has  been  built  to  the  sea,  the 
Shannon  is  navigable  to  seagoing  vessels;  and  thotigh  near  the  city  very  shallow  at  low 
water,  the  navigation  for  the  last  40  m.  is  free  at  all  times  of  the  tide.'  The  entrance 
between  Kerry  Head  and  Loop  is  7  m.  across.  About  10  m.  from  the  entrance  the  river 
narrows  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  At  present,  however,  the  outward  navi- 
gidion  commences  at  Foynes,  which  is  connected  by  railway  with  Limerick,  and  from 
which  steamboats  dailyjily  to  Kilrush,  Tarbert,  and  the  intermediate  stations.  Sev- 
eral rivers  of  considerable  size  fall  into  the  Shannon  during  its  course,  as  the  Suck,  the 
Brosna,  the  Fergus,  the  ^laigue,  and  the  Fcale.  The  improvement  of  the  Shannon  was 
commenced  under  the  Irish  parliament.  In  18-37  the  work  was  placed  under  a  board  of 
commissioners,  by  whom  a  sum  of  more  than  half  a  million  was  expended.  It  has  .since 
been  transferred  to  the  board  of  works  or  local  government  board.  The  navigation  Is 
open  from  the  head  of  lough  Allen  to  Limerick,  a  distance  of  143  m.  in  a  direct  course, 
but  by  the  addition  of  the  Boyle  branch  of  9  m..  and  the  Sfrokcstown  branch  of  6  m.,  a 
total  length  of  river  and  canal  navigation  of  158  m.  is  now  open,  over  129  m.  of  which 
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large  river  steamers  freely  ply.  This  important  system  of  navigation,  wliich  occupies  a 
position  almost  midway  between  the  e.  and  w.  coasts  of  Ireland,  is  connected  with  Dub- 
lin by  means  of  the  Grand  and  Roval  canals.  The  amount  of  tolls,  etc.,  received  in 
1879  was  £-.^,791;  and  in  1875-6,  £3,"'809;  expenditure  in  1875-6,  £3,274. 

SHANNON,  a  co.  in  s.  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Current  river  and  Jack's  fork ;  about 
1000  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  '80,  3,441 — 3,430  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  heavily 
wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  hay  and  corn.  Co.  seat 
Eminence. 

SHANNY,  a  species  of  aCanthopterous  fish  belonging  to  the  family  blennida; or  bleu- 
nies.  See  Blenny,  ante.  The  shanny  is  bleTinius  pliolix.  In  this  species  all  the  rays  of 
the  doreal  fin  are  of  nearly  equal  length  except  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  which  are  short 
There  are  31  dorsal  rays,  13  pectoral,  2  ventral,  19  anal,  and  11  caudal.  The  color  is 
very  variable,  of  shades  of  brown.  They  are  distinguished  from  other  species  by  the 
absence  of  appendages  of  the  head. 

SHAlf-S£'  (Wcbt  of  ihe  Hills),  a  province  of  n.w.  China,  is  of  rugged  surface,  and  lies 
on  the  western  limits  of  the  plain.  In  the  n.  are  imperial  hunting-grounds.  It  supplies 
the  purest  iion  oie  and  the  best  coal  in  China,  besides  cinnabar,  copper,  marble,  and 
other  minerals. 

SHAN  STATES,  a  number  of  tributary  states  in  Indo-China,  lying  between  Munnipur 
on  the  w.  and  Yun  nan  on  the  e.,  and  from  the  parallel  of  24"  n.  lat.  s.  to  Banknk  and 
Cambodia.  Of  these  the  northern  states  are  tributary  to  Burmah  (q.  v.)aud  the  southern 
to  Siam  (q.v.).  A  great  portion  of  the  mountainous  region  of  these  states  is  called  the 
Laos  country.  The  Laos  races  are  divided  into  two  curiously  distinct  subdivisions. 
The  northern  race,  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Siam,  are  called  blfick-bellies,  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  tattoo  themselves  with  figures  in  ink,  printed  on  their  bodies 
with  sharp  needle-like  points;  the  southern  race,  mostly  on  and  within  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Siam  and  tributar}  to  that  kingdom,  are  called  irJilte-bellies,  and  do  not  tattoo. 
Xieng  ilai.  the  capital  of  Laos,  stands  on  a  wide  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meinam, 
500  m.  n.  of  Bankok,  and  is  said  to  contain  50,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  Laoci- 
ans  included  in  Siam  alone  is  estimated  at  1,000,000.  They  are  meek,  gentle,  unwarlike, 
and  superstitious.  Their  chief  employment  is  agriculture;  and  the  principal  crops 
raised  by  them  are  rice,  maize,  the  sweet  potato,  calabashas,  red  pepper,  melons,  and 
other  fruits.     In  religion  they  are  Buddhists. 

SILYN-TOONG,  a  province  in  u.e.  China,  on  the  Yellow  sea;65.100  sq.m. ;  pop.  41,- 
700,621.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous  and  not  very  fertile.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Hoang-IIo,  emptying  into  the  gulf  of  Pe-chi-li;  the  province  is  traversed  also  from 
8.  to  n.  by  the  great  canal.  The  products  are  millet,  wheat,  indigo,  silk,  and  hemp. 
The  chief  towns  are  Tsinan,  the  capital.  Yen-chow,  Tsing-chow,  Sai-chow,  and  Woo- 
ting. 

SHA'PINSHAT,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  about  5  m.  n.e.  of  Kirkwall.  It  is  5  m. 
long  and  4^  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  The  fine  natural  harbor  of  Elwick  bay  on  the  s. 
side  is  overlooked  by  a  pleasant  modern  village.     Pop.  '71,  949. 

SHABI,  (i.  e.,  river),  the  principal  feeder  of  lake  Tsad  or  Tchad  (q.v.). 

SHARIA,  a  t.,  capital  of  the  province  of  Sharja,  Arabia;  on  the  Persian  gulf,  about 
215  m.  n.w.  of  Muscat;  pop.  estimated  at  25.000.  The  harbor  is  poor,  but  the  port  is 
the  chief  import  city  for  Persia.  Weaving  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  iidiabitants, 
and  quantities  of  the  oriental  tapestries,  cloaks,  curtains,  carpets,  etc.,  are  made.  The 
principal  building  is  the  government  tre.asurv. 

SHAKE,  Squalus,  a  Linnaean  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  now  forming  in  Mi'iller's 
system  a  sulwrder  of  plar/iostomi(q.y.).  and  divided  into  a  number  of  families  and  many 
genera.  The  sharks  have  generally  an  elongated  form,  tapering  gradually  to  the  t;iil, 
and  not  much  thickened  in  the  middle.  The  muzzle  projects^over  the  mouth;  the 
nostrils  are  situated  on  the  tmder-side  of  the  muzzle.  The  males  have  claspers.  The 
gill-openings  are  lateral.  There  is  no  cartilage  between  the  snout  nnd  the  pectoral  fin, 
as  in  the  rays.  Some  of  the  sharks  are  ovovivipnrous:  others  ]a\  eggs,  generally  a  pair 
at  a  time,  more  being  produced  in  successio!i.  The  eggs  are  large  in  comparison  with 
those  of  osseous  fishes,  and  are  of  a  square  or  oblong  form,  witli  a  tough  horny  coat, 
each  corner  prolonged  into  a  tendril,  the  tendrils  being  apparently  of  use  for  tlieir 
entanglement  among  sea-weeds.  These  eggs,  or  at  least  their  empty  cases,  are  very 
frequently  cast  up  by  the  w^aves  on  the  sea-beach,  and  are  popularly  known  as  nea 
purees  or  mermnith'  parsex.  Near  the  head  of  the  inclosed  embryo  there  is  a  slit  in  the 
ca.«c  through  which  water  enters  for  respiration,  and  there  is  another  at  the  opposite  end, 
by  which  it  is  discharged.  The  young  fish  ruptures  the  case  at  the  head,  where  it  is 
wenker  than  at  any  other  part,  and  on  issuing  from  it,  carries  a  yolk  bag  iittnched  to  its 
belly  for  its  nourishment  until  it  is  able  to  seek  food.  At  this  stage  of  its  existence,  its 
respiration  is  also  aided  by  filaments  projecting  from  the  gills  thnmsrh  the  gill-oponipas, 
which  are  absorbed  as  it  grows  older.  The  teeth  are  generally  large,  sharp,  and  formed 
for  cutting,  with  the  edge  often  serrated;  but  in  the  genus  cestracion  (q.v.)  the  teeth  are 
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piivcnient-like;  and  in  some  cronora  they  ure  small  and  numerous.  The  angel-flsh  (q.v.) 
is  nuikeil  anioni?  (lie  sliiuks.  hut  dilTers  from  Die  rent  in  ilw  flattent-d  foini.  Some  ol  the 
BUialler  sharks  are  popuhirly  known  l)y  ilu-  names  doiilif,ii,  liouud,  loi)e,  elc.  lu  the 
artieles  Cesiraeion.  Dogfisli.  Fox  Shark,  Hammer  liead,"porl)ea-le.  and  Tope,  some  of 
the  shark  tribe  iiw.  noticed.  It  only  remidns  Ik  re  to  nolice  a  tew  of  the  more  interesting 
of  those  wliieh  do  not  eome  under  any  of  these  heads. 

The  WiiiTK  Sii.vKK,  C'urhdniin  vti/gariK,  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  monsters  of 
the  deep.  The  family  rarcharidm,  to  whieh  it  belongs,  have  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first 
<li>rsal  phuted  over  the  space  between  the  peeloral  and  ventral  fins;  they  liave  a  nicti- 
laliny-  menibrane;  and  have  no  spoiit-hole.s.  In  the  genus  oirc/utria.^  the  snout  is 
flaltcneii.  '1  he  white  .shark  attains  a  great  size;  onejjas  been  caught  of  37  It.  in  lemilh. 
Tile  body  is  covered  with  a  hard  skin,  and  is  grayish  brown  above  and  whitish  below. 
It  is  a  very  rare  visitant  of  the  British  ('oasts' if'iudeed  another  sjiecies  has  not  been 
mistaken  for  it;  but  is  found  in  tlx;  Mediterranean,  an<l  is  pleiititid  in  the  seas  of  many 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  often  following  ships  to  feed  on  any  animal  substance 
that  m,iy  be  thrown  or  may  fall  overboard,  and  often  in  its  indiscriminate  voracity 
swallowing  things  which  are  indigestilile.  A  lady's  work-box  has  been  found  in  a 
shark'.s  stomach;  and  the  j^apers  of  a  slave-.ship,  wh'ich  liad  bet  n  thrown  overboard,  in 
that  of  another.  Human  beings  are  not  nnfreaucntlv  its  prey,  and  a  large  shark  is  not 
only  capable  of  biting  olT  the  limb  of  a  man,  but  of  .s'nappinu'the  body  in  two,  and  has 
even  been  known  to  swallow  a  man  entire.  Its  head  is  large,  the  mouth  large  ar-d  wide; 
tm-uished  with  a  terrible  api)aratus  of  teeth,  of  which  there  are  six  rows  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  four  in  the  lower;  the  teeth  are  triangular,  sometimes  2  in.  in  breadth,  sharp- 
edged,  and  serrated;  when  not  in  use  they  are  laid  back  in  the  mouth,  nearly  flat,  but 
when  the  shark  biles  they  are  brought  U))— orat  least  those  of  the  outer  rows — by  means 
of  mu.scles  witji  which  each  tooth  is  independently  provided.  The  tail,  as  in  all  the 
sharks,  is  lie(erocercal,  but  its  lobes  are  more  nearly  cqual'tlian  in  most  of  them.  The 
shark  is  often  captured  by  sailors,  by  means  of  a  creat  hook  bailed  with  a  piece  of  n.eat. 
and  attached  to  a  chain,  as  the  shark's  teeth  readily  bile  through  any  rope.  When  the 
shark  is  hooked  and  hauled  on  board,  great  care  is  requisite  to  avoid"  danger  both  from 
the  mouth  and  from  the  tail,  the  powerful  action  of  the  latter  being  generally  interrupted 
by  a  .sailor  springing  forward  and  cutting  it  above  the  fin  with' a^hatchet.  A  curious 
method  of  catching  the  shark  is  practiced  in  the  South  Sea  Islands;  a  log  of  wood  is  set 
afloat  with  a  strong  roiie  attached  to  it.  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  noose,  and  the  .sharks 
gathering  about  it  as  if  from  curiosity,  one  of  them  may  be  expected  .soon  to  get  its 
liead  into  the  noose,  and  is  at  last  wearied  out  by  the  log.  Formidable  as  the  sliark  is, 
men  have  sometimes  succcssfull}'  braved  it  in  its  own  element,  watciiing  its  turning — 
as  from  the  position  of  its  mouth  it  must  do — to  seize  its  prey,  and  stalJbing  it  in  the 
belly 

The  BiiUE  Shark,  CarcJi arias  (jlmicvs,  is  much  smaller  than  the  white  shark,  seldom 
exceeding  8  ft.  in  length.  It  is  al.'^o  of  a  more  slender  form.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a 
blue  color,  the  lielly  white.  This  species  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  tlie  Atlantic.  It  is  not  uufrequent  on  the  south-western  coasts  of 
England  in  summer,  apparently  coming  in  pursuit  of  pilchards,  and  often  doing  great 
mischief  to  the  nets  and  lines  of  fishermen,  its  sharj)  teeth  biting  through  a  net  or  line 
■with  the  utmost  ease. 

Tiie  B.^SKiNo  "Shark,  Selttchc  maxima,  belongs  to  (he  family  lamnidop,  having  two 
dorsal  fins,  spout-holes,  and  no  nictitating  membrane.  The  snout  of  the  basking  shark 
is  short  and  blunt;  the  teeth  are  small,  numerous,  conical,  and  curved  backward.  The 
skin  is  much  rougher  than  in  the  Avhite  shark  and  blue  shark.  This  species  attains  a 
great  size,  being  sometimes  3C  ft.  long,  but  it  is  not  so  thick  in  proportion  as  the  nhite 
shark.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown  color,  glo.ssed  with  blue.  It  does  not  exhibit  a  fero- 
cious character,  and  is  suppo.sed  to  feed  on  medu.sje,  crustaceans,  and  the  like.  It  is 
often  seen  swimming  slowly  with  its  dorsal  fin  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  whence 
it  has  obtained  (he  name  of  xail-fsh.  It  permits  it.self  to  be  quite  clo.sely  ap])roached  by 
a  boat,  but  on  being  struck  with  a  harpoon  it  plunges  .suddenly  down,  and  swims  off 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  its  capture  is  attended  with  danger.  It  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Britain. 

The  Gkekni,and  Shark,  Scipnmta  borealitt,  is  of  (he  family  i^cyianidoe.  It  has  huge 
spout-holes,  two  dor.sal  fins,  no  anal  fin,  and  no  nictitating  mendiraue.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  .seas,  and  is  rarely  .seen  so  far  south  as  even  the  northern  Scottish  islands.  It 
attains  a  length  of  14  feet  or  more,  is  thick,  and  tapers  suddenly  at  the  tail;  the  fins  very 
small;  the  teeth  in  Ijoth  jaws  ,so  arranged  as  to  diverge  from  a  center.  It  bites  and 
annoys  wiiales,  but  feeds  also  on  small  fishes  and  cru.staceans.  When  a  whale  has  Le(  n 
killed,  a  shark  will  often  come  even  whilst  men  are  occupied  in  cutting  off  the  blubber, 
and  scoop  out  one  great  lump  after  another,  and  will  rcttirn  to  its  repast  after  liaviug 
been  severely  wounded. 

The  rough  skin  of  sharks  is  employed  by  joiners  for  polishing  fine-grained  wood,  and 
for  covering  the  hilts  of  swords  to  make  them  firmer  in  the  grasp.  The  flesh  is  cor.ne, 
but  is  sometimes  eaten.  The  fins  abound  in  gelatine,  and  are  much  used  by  the  ChiccFe 
for  making  a  rich  gelatinous  soup.  Dried  sharks'  fins  are  a  consideraiile  artich  of 
import  into  China.     The  liver  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  now  also,  in  some 
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parts  of  the  world,  an  article  of  commerce.     For  the  sake  of  this  oil  a  shark  fishery  is 
prosecuted  on  tlio  coast  of  Ceylon. 

Fosbil  charks  malcc  llieir  first  appearance  in  the  oolitic  rocks,  fiom  which  eight 
species  have  been  described.  They  become  more  numei-ous  in  the  cretaceous  deposits, 
in  whicli  no  less  tliaii  GO  species  have  been  found.  In  the  tertiary  strata,  their  remains 
are  still  more  abundant.  But  as  the  determination  of  fossil  species  depends  entirely  on 
the  teeth,  which,  witli  the  exception  of  the  spines  and  vertebrtc,  are  the  only  portions 
preserved,  it  is  probable  that  the  species  and  genera  are  too  greatly  multiplied. 

SHARON,  a  borough  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  in  Mercer  co  on  the  Shenango  river;  pop. 
6,500  It  is  on  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  railroad,  at  the  s.e.  terminus  of  the  Mahoning 
division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Wesiern  railroad,  connecting  it  with  Cleveland.  It 
contains  9  churches,  4  hotels,  a  fire  department,  a  masonic  hall,  4  banks,  a  national  and 
a  savings  bank,  public  schools,  a  daily  newspaper  and  2  weeklies.  It  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  rich  coal  mines,  and  contains  manufactories  of  iron,  lumber,  and  nails,  0  blast  fur- 
naces, 3  ext(!ndve  foundries,  and  machine-shops. 

SHAROISr,  William,  b.  Sraitiifield,  Ohio;  studied  law,  went  into  the  hanking  busi- 
ness in  Nevada,  was  trustee  of  the  bank  of  California  in  San  Francisco,  !!mas.sed  a  large 
fortune  in  Nevada  silver  mining,  and  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  ISevada  in  1876. 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Sharon  township,  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  about  60 
m.  n.w.  of  Albany,  on  a  branch  ol  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad;  pop.  70,  530. 
The  place  is  noted  as  having  several  mineral  springs  of  medicinal  value.  It  lies  in  a 
beautiful  valley  and  is  a  pleasant  resort. 

SHARP,  a  sign  %  in  music,  which,  Avhen  prefixed  to  a  note,  elevates  it  by  a  semitone 

in  the  scale,  raismg,  for  example,  F  hfe^Tz  ^o  ^  **^"""P  bfe^iz-     When  placed  at 
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the  be2:inning  of  a  piece  of  music,  it  denotes  that  all  the  notes  on  the  line  or  space  on 
whicirit  is  placed,  and  their  octaves  above  and  below,  are  to  be  played  sharp.  A  double 
sharp  X  raises  a  note  two  semitones. 

SHARP,  GiiANViLLE.  1734-1813;  b.  England;  abandoned  the  study  of  law  for  a 
place  in  the  oitluance  office.  He  soon  became  interested  in  behalf  of  the  slave.  West 
India  planters  being  accustomed,  after  bringing  slaves  to  England,  to  carry  them  back 
or  sell  them  to  others  for  that  destination,  great  hardship  resuhed.  Sharp  rescued 
several  individuals,  and  in  1773  he  obtained  the  decision  of  the  English  judges  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  sets  his  foot  on  English 
ground  he  becomes  free.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  destruction  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  writing  and  publishing  many  pampldets  and  books.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting  in  178"'"''  which  formed  the  "association  for  tlie  abolition  of 
negro  slavery;"  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Sien-a  Leone;  opposed  impress- 
ment of  seamen,  and  advocated  parliamentary  reform. 

SHARP,  James,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  tlie  son  of  William  Sharp,  sheriff- 
clerk  of  Banffshire,  and  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  May,  1G18.  Educated  for  the 
church  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  attained  distinction  as  a  student,  and 
where  he  is  said  (on  the  authority  of  a  tract,  entitled  A  True  and  hnpartial  Account  of 
the  Life  of  the  Mod  liecerend  Father  in  Ood,  Dr.  James  Sharp.  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
published  in  1719)  to  have  protested  against  the  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant;"  he 
afterward  visited  England,  and  became  acquainted  Avith  several  eminent  English 
divines,  such  as  Hammond,  Sanderson,  and  Taylor.  Returning  to  Scotland,  lie  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  through  the  influence  of  the  earl 
of  Rothes,  and  soon  after  minister  of  the  parish  of  Crail,  an  office  v/hich  he  held  during 
the  ascendency  of  C'romwell.  In  Aug.,  1651,  when  Monk  was  reducing  Sc(nlaud  to 
obedience,  he  was  carried  off,  along  with  several  other  ministers,  to  England.  Sharp 
quickly  regained  his  liberty,  and  he  possessed,  for  some  years,  the  confidence  of  the 
more  moderate  party  in  the  chiu'ch.  In  1656  he  was  chosen  by  them  to  plead  their 
cjmse  in  London  before  the  protector  against  the  rev.  James  Guthrie,  a  leader  of  the 
extreme  section  (the  protestors  or  remonstrators),  which  he  did  with  so  much  dexterity 
that  Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  said:  "That  gentleman,  after  the  Scotch  way,  ought 
to  be  termed  Sh;irp  of  that  ilk."  When  the  restoration  was  on  the  eve  of  hapi)ening, 
Sharp  was  appointed  by  the  moderate  party  to  act  as  its  representative  in  the  negotia- 
tions opened  up  with  Monk  and  the  king.  This  is  the  crucial  period  of  his  career,  and 
on  the  view  \js  take  of  his  motives  depends  our  whole  estimate  of  his  character.  Was 
he  sincere,  or  did  he  mean  to  betray  the  church  to  which  he  owed  allegiance?  Presby- 
terian writers  are  nearly  unanimous  in  affirming  his  perfidy,  although  the  evidence  is 
doubtful.  Among  the  first  things  the  Scottish  parliament  tliat  met  Jan.  1,  1661, 
did,  was  to  repeal  or  rescind  every  act  passed  since  1638,  in  consequence  of  which 
Episcopacy  remained  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  "settled  by  law"— a  tlishonorable  eva- 
sion of  a  piomise  made  V.y  Charles  in  a  letter  written  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
in  Aug.,  1660.  Soon  after,  at  a  council  held  in  Whitehall,  Sharp  was  nominated 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  having  gone  up  to  Loudon,  he  was  there  formally  con- 
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secrated  by  the  bishop  of  London  and  three  other  prelates.  His  irovornmcnt  of  the 
Scottish  cliurch  was  tyrannical  and  oppressive;  and  in  consequence  he  became  an  object 
of  liatred  to  most  oV  his  countrynun.  "When  one  IVIitcliell,  a  conventicle  preacher, 
tired  a  pistol  at  liim  in  the  streets  of  Ediiiburgli,  llie  populace  allowed  the  intending 
assassin  to  walk  quietly  olf,  without  making  a  single  elfort  to  arrest  him.  Finally 
Jpharp  was  assas^illated  on  Magus  moor,  near  St.  Andrews,  May  8,  1679,  by  a  band  of 
faualic-d  covenanters.  In  defense  of  Sharp,  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  lie  was 
simply  an  ainl)ilioiis  ecclesiastic  (of  plausible  and  courtly  manners),  who  luui  no  belief 
in  the"  ••divine  ligliL"  of  presbytery,  and  who  thought  tliat  if  England  were  resolved  to 
K'main  K|>isci)paiian,  it  would  "be  very  nuich  better  if  Scotland  were  to  adopt  the  same 
form  of  church  governnu'nt,  and  tliat  if  there  must  be  an  archbi.shop  of  St.  Andrews, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  siiould  not  be  the  person.  This  theory  is  cerlaiidy  a  more 
.sober  one  than  the  usual  melodramatic  covenanting  view,  which  makes  him  out  to  be 
"a  conscious  villain,"  who  persecuted  his  old  friends  the  more  fiercely  that  he  knew 
they  were  in  tlie  Hjht  and  he  in  the  wrong. 

SHARP,  John,  d.d.,  1644-1713;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge  m  1660; 
ordained  in  16G7;  became  domestic-chaplain  to  sir  lleneage  Fmch,  attorney -general; 
archdeac<Mi  of  Berkshire,  1673;  prebendary  in  tlie  cathedral  church  of  IS'orwich,  1675; 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Lonclon,  1676;  dean  of  Isorwich,  1681;  chaplain  to  Charles 
II.,  and  court-chaplain  at  the  coronation  of  James  II.  in  1688;  was  suspended  by  the 
king  lor  preaching  in  1686  against  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  be  called 
"  the  only  visible  Catholic  church;  "  dean  of  Canterbury,  1689,  and  bishop  of  York,  1691. 
In  1702  lie  preached  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne,  and  was  made  lord-almoner  to  her 
majestj'.     His  sermons  were  published  iu  7  volumes  after  his  death. 

SIIARPE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Arkansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Missouri  for  its  extreme 
n.  boundary;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,047 — 9,023  of  American  birth,  176  colored.  It  is 
drained  by  Spring  river,  and  Strawberry  creek,  tributaries  of  the  Black  river.  Its  sur- 
face is  hiily,  largely  covered  with  timber,  and  the  soil  produces  cotton,  corn,  and  oats. 
Live  stock'is  raised.  Iron,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found  iu  the  high  ridges  of  hills  w"hich 
cross  it.     Co.  seat,  Evening  Shades. 

SHARPS,  CnRiSTi.\N,  1811-74;  b.  N.  J. ;  became  a  scientific  machinist,  and  was  the 
inventor  of  the  Sharps  rifle  for  military  and  sportmg  uses,  and  of  other  improvements  in 
T fire-arms.     The  manufacture  of  the  rifle  was  begun  at  Hartford  iu  1854. 

SHASP  SHOOTESS,  an  old  term  applied  in  the  army  to  riflemen.  It  is  now  appropri- 
ated to  naval  use,  to  the  men  stationed  in  the  top  to  annoy  those  on  the  decli  of  an 
enemy's  vessel. 

SHASTA,  a  co.  in  n.  California,  having  the  Shasta  mountains  of  the  Coast  range  for 
itsw.  boundary;  drained  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento  and  Pitt  rivers;  4,200  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,49^2 — 7,238  *of  American  birth,  2,426  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Oregon  divisitm  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  In  the  s.e.  are  Lassen's  peak,  altitude 
10,577  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Magee's  peak,  and  C!rater  mountain  belonging  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  climate  in  the  valleys  is  piea.sant.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  fir,  pine,  and  redwood,  and  cotlonwood  trees  grow  by  the  rivers.  The  soil  of  the 
bottom  lands  is  fertile,  yielding  large  crops  of  barley,  wlieat,  fruit,  and  dairy  products. 
The  vine  is  largely  cultivated,  and  in  one  year  19,287  gallons  of  wine  were  made.  Gold, 
silver,  and  copper  are  mined,  and  there  are  underlying  strata  of  granite  and  limestone. 
It  contains  hot  springs,  and  has  flour,  saw,  and  cpiartz  mills.     Co.  seat,  Shasta. 

SHASTRA,  or  Siiaster,  but  more  correctly  written  S'astra  (from  the  Sanskrit  s'ds,  to 
teach),  means  literally  a  book;  but  the  term  is  especially  applied  to  the  aiitlwritative, 
religion^,  and  legal,  books  of  the  Hindus.     See  SANSKiaT"LiTEK-\TURE. 

SHAT  EL  ARAB.     See  Euphrates. 

SHATTUCK,  George  Ciieyne,  ll.d.,  1783-1854;  b.  Mass.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college,  1803:  became  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
medical  society,  and  author  of  several  professional  works;  built  an  ob.servatory  for  Dart- 
mouth college"  and  contributed  liberally  to  its  library;  aided  largely  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Shattuck  collegiate  boarding-school  at  Fariliiiult.  jMinn.,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Protestant  Epi.scopal  church;  and  at  his  death  left  $60,000  to  charitable  objects. 
I      SHAVE  GRASS.     Sec  Equisetum. 

SHAW.  Henry  W.,  h.  Mass.,  1818.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  went  to  the  west  and 
there  engaged  in  farming  and  as  an  auctioneer.  In  1858  he  settled  at  Pounhkeepsie.  N. 
Y..  where  "he  has  since  lived.  Under  the  nam  de,  flume  of  "Josh  Billings"  ho  has 
printed  many  popidar  comic  sketches,  and  collections  of  proverbs  embodying  much 
practical  wisdom  in  qutunt  .speech.     He  has  also  had  some  success  as  a  comic  lecturer. 

SII.VW,  Lemuel,  ll.d.,  1781-1861;  b.  Mass.;  educated  at  Harvard,  and  af^initted  to 
the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  1811-16,  and  again  in  1819;  of  the 
Btate  constitutional  convention  in  1820,  and' of  the  state  senate,  1821-22.  1828,  and  1829. 
He  was  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts,  1830-60.  He  is  usually  considered  the  ablest 
judge  that  ever  sat  in  a  Ne'w  England  court;  and  his  decisions  (particularly  in  thg 
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department  of  real  propcrtj-)  have  had  much  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  "luw,  and  arc  still 
quoted  as  authoriiy. 

SHAW,  Robert  Gould,  1776-1853;  b.  Maine;  engaged  in  bushicss  in  Boston,  and 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  bequeathed  §10,000  to  be  accumulated  as  the  "Shaw 
fund"  till  it  amounts  to  $400,000,  when,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  an  insti- 
tution lor  mariners'  children. 

8HAW,  Robert  Gould,  1837-63;  b.  Boston;  grandson  of  Robert  Gould,  the  phi- 
lanthropist ;  graduate  of  Harvard  university,  18(30.  In  the  Avar  of  the  rebellion  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  New  York  7tli  regiment  April,  1801;  transferred  in  May  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts 2d.,  witli  the  rank  of  2d  lieut. ;  capt.  Aug.  10;  col.  54lh  Mass',  1863;  ccm- 
mander  of  the  tirst  colored  regiment  from  the  north;  killed  at  fort  Wagner  while 
gallantly  leading  his  colored  troops  in  the  assault. 

SHAW.  Samuel,  1754-94;  b.  Boston;  in  early  life  a  clerk,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  became  a  lieut.  of  artillery  and  served  wiih  great  credit  at  Yorktown 
and  elsewhere.  After  tlie  peace  he  made  a  voyage  to  Cliina,  returned  and  was  made 
first-secretary  of  the  war  department.  In  1786  he  "was  made  consul  at  Canton.  His 
journal  wiih  a  memoir  b}'  Josiah  Quincy  was  printed,  1847. 

SHAW,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1692-1751;  b.  England;  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 
After  acting  for  several  years  as  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Algiers  he'traveled  in 
northern  Airica,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  returning  to  England  in  1734.  In  1740  he 
became  i)iii)cipal  of  St.  Edmund's  hall,  Oxford,  regius  professor  of  Greek,  and  vicar  of 
Bramky,  Hami)sLire. 

SHAWA'XO,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Wisconsin;  drained  by  Wolf,  Oconto,  Red,  and  Embarras 
rivers;  about  1500  sq.m.;  pop.  'bO,  10,371 — 6,354  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
mostly  woodland.  Tlie  principal  productions  are  wheat,  outs,  and  lumber.  Co.  scat, 
Shawano. 

SHAWL-HANUFACTUSE.  Perhaps  no  garment  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  shawl; 
indeed,  its  siiiii)l;ciiy  of  form  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  the  earliest  in  use.  But 
of  its  manufacture  we  have  no  di;  tinct  account  until  the  i  eiizn  of  the  emperor  Jelal-ed-din- 
Mohammed  Akbar.  in  1556,  when  the  celebrated  Cashmere  .-hawls  were  among  the  most 
important  manufactures  of  the  world,  Mi:d  were  thought  worthy  to  be  minutely  described 
m  the  Ayin-i-Akhiiri,  or  the  "institutes  of  the  emperor."  In  that  work  four  distinct 
classes  of  shav.is,  all  of  goal's  wool,  are  described.  The  tirst  were  of  remarkable  light- 
ness and  softness,  ;:nd  were  usuaily  self-colored,  and  made  of  the  wool  uiidyed;  the  sec- 
ond were  woven  of  wool  in  the  natural  colors — viz.,  while,  black,  and  gray- — these  were 
probably  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  plaid  pattern  similar  to  the  shepherd's  plaid  of  Scot- 
land, which  is  of  oriental  origin;  the  third  were  called  gohl-haved,  probably  from  being 
embroidered  with  that  material;  and  the  fourth  were  long  shawl-pieces  large  enough  to 
inwiap  the  whole  bod\'.  So  carefully  was  this  manufacture  fostered  that  it  received  the 
chief  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  every  shawl  manufaclurt'd  was  carefully  described 
and  registered,  and  the  number  of  manufacturers  was  so  great  that  in  Lahore  alone  it  is 
stated  there  were  upward  of  1000.  The  manufacture,  in  later  times,  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes,  and  during  last  century  it  declined  greatly;  but  in  18C9it  had  again 
risen,  and  there  were  then  about  16,000  looms  at  work.  Frum  2.000  to  3  000  of  these 
beautiful  fabrics  are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain;  but  the  admirable  imitations 
now  produced  by  our  Paisley  manufacturers,  and  by  the  French,  are  exerting  great 
influence  over  the  trade.  The  true  Cashmere  shawls  are  woven  in  many  pieces,  and 
joined  together  with  great  artistic  skill;  those  of  Britain  and  France  are,  however,  woven 
in  one  piece,  the  loom  being  worked  In^  hand,  and  of  course  furnished  with  a  Jacquard 
machine  for  the  production  of  the  pattern.  Besides  the  (_  ashmere  shawls  and  their  Euro- 
pean imitations  there  is  an  inlinite  variety  of  shawls  made  of  various  materials — as  silk 
plain,  embroidered,  and  in  the  form  of  crape;  thread,  cotton,  and  silk  lace;  and  wool  in 
a  great  variety  of  styles. 

SHAWNEE',  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  traversed  by  the  Kansas  river;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
29,092 — 26,124  of  Amerigan  birth,  5,441  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wakarusa  river, 
and  Soldier  and  Cross  creeks.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad.  Its  surface  is  nearly  level,  the  streams  flowing  through 
prairies  of  great  fertility,  producing  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products,  its  min- 
eral products  are  bit-.uninous  coal,  and  limestone.  It  has  book-binderies,  and  manu- 
factures of  carriages,  and  wagons,  furniture,  machinery,  metallic-wares,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Topeka. 

SHAWNEES.  The  name  of  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Algonquin  family,  «\-hich 
extended  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  from  lake  Erie  s.  as  far  as  Florida,  and  a  portion 
of  which  was  in  Pennsylv..nia  at  the  time  of  the  Penn  settlement.  In  Carolina  they 
were  known  as  the  Savannahs,  or  Semassees.  Early  in  the  18th  c.  they  allied  them- 
selves with  the  French,  though  formerlj'  friendly  with  the  English,  and  assisted  them 
in  the  war  wil;h  the  latter,  in  1758,  however,  they  renewed  their  fiiend.'^hip  with  the 
English,  and  were  engaged  in  opposition  to  theVirLriuians  in  1774,  who,  however, 
defeated  them.     After  the  peace  of  1786,  being  still  influenced  by  the  English,  they  took 
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part  in  the  Miami  war,  fou.clit  Ilarmar  and  St.  Clair,  and  -were  finally  reduced  by  gen. 
\Vavno,  and  made  peace  hi  17!).").  They  were  now  located  on  the  ;r^cu)to,  tii(niL!,li  a  por- 
tion" of  llieni  were  in  Missouri  on  lands  obtained  from  the  iSpaniards.  During  the  wjir 
of  1813  some  of  them  were  a.u'ain  won  over  by  the  English,  and  joined  vvilli  Tecuuiseh 
in  endeavaring  to  bring  aboui  a  general  Indian  uprising  against  the  Americans.  Tlie 
number  of  Uw  Shawnees  is  about  800,  on  agencies  in  Indian  terrilory. 

Sll.VYS'S  HKliELLION,  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Sliays.  in  w.  ^yiassaehusetts 
in  1786-87,  involving  nearly  2,000  men  on  the  side  of  Ihe  insurgents.  The  oullireak  was 
occasioned  by  genciid  popiilar  dissatisfaction  al  the  pressure  of  taxation,  the  burdensome 
salaries  of  sirite  oilicials,  ami  tlie  .searcity  of  money  at  the  close  of  the  revolulionaiy  war. 
A  paper  currency  issue  was  demanded,  riotous  action  took  iihvce  in  several  counti<;.s,  an<l 
Shays  himself,  with  a  considerable  body  of  followers,  endeavored  to  gain  posse.ssion  of 
the  "arsenal  at  8i>ringlield.  but  was  driven  off  by  the  niiliiia  ami  a  force  under  com- 
mand of  gen.  Liucoiii.  Of  150  who  were  captured,  1-4  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  afterward  pardoned.  Sliays  wa.s  also  pardoned,  after  L)eing  hidden  away 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  retireil  to  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  18x'5.  He  was 
born  in  .Massachusetts  in  1747,  was  a  sergeant  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  rose  to  be  capt.  during 
the  revolution. 

SHEA.     See  Bassia. 

SHEA.  John  D.  GiL>rAiiY.  i,t,.d.,  b.  New  York,  1824;  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Columbia  college,  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  gave  himself  chiefly  to  his- 
torical subjects.  He  has  written  numerous  works,  mainly  on  American  history;  tho 
most  impoitaiit  of  which  are   The  Dlncopery  and  ExpioiuUion  of  Ike  Mis-tisdppi  Valky; 


«f  NrM  France.  He  has  published  Roman  Catholic  prayer-books  and  school  histories, 
prepared  the  Catholic  Aliwinac,  edited  the  Uinioricnl  Magazine,  and  written  much  for  the 
publications  of  historical  societies.  In  his  department  of  history  he  hokb  high  rank  for 
accuracy'  and  reseaich. 

SHE.VFER,  Peter  Wenrtck,  b.  Pcnn.,  1819;  son  of  Henry  Sheafer;  pursued  his 
early  studi  "s  at  O.xford  academy,  N.  Y.  His  father  introduced  the  Lykens  Valley  coal 
into  the  market  in  1834,  and  eniployed  him  in  his  mining  operations  until  in  18o8he  par- 
ticipated in  the  lirst  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  led  by  prof.  II.  D.  Rogers,  being 
especiilly  useful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Second  mountain.  In  1848  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  P.iltsville.  He  managed  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  coal  and  iron  company, 
and  the  GiiarJ  mines  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  lias  visited  the  British  provinces  and 
the  Deep  River  coal  lands  of  North  Carolina,  has  given  lectures  at  Lafayette  college  and 
other  institutions.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  first  state  survey  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1849,  and  the  succeeding  one  in  1873ovved  its  organization  to  inn. 

SIIE.YFFE,  Sir  Rogeh  Hale,  1763-18.")1;  b.  Boston;  entered  the  British  army  in 
1778.  He  .served  through  the  war  of  1812,  commanding  the  British  at  the  battle  of 
Queenstown  after  the  death  of  gen.  Brock,  and  conducting  the  defense  of  York  (now 
Toronto).     He  was  made  gen.  in  1838. 

SHEARING-MACHINE,  a  machine  used  in  the  preparation  of  woven  woolen  fabrics. 
See  WooLKN  Manufactuues. 

SHEAES  of  various  kinds  are  among  the  implements  used  in  gardening.  They  are 
sci.ssors  on  a  large  scale,  variously  modified  to  suit  their  various  purposes,  such  as  prun- 
ing trees,  hedges,  bo.x-edgings,  the  verges  of  grass  jtlots,  etc.  They  arc  often  furnished 
with  lung  wooden  iiandles.  and  a  spring  is  .sometimes  fixed  between  the  handles.  A 
kind  used  for  removing  small  branches  of  fruit-trees  has  one  blade  made  to  slide  along  the 
other  while  they  are  brought  together,  so  that  it  makes  a  cut  as  clean  and  smooth  as  that 
of  a  knife. 

SH^AE-STEEL.     See  Ikon. 

SHEARWATER,  Pnjfn  ?/x,  a  genus  of  proceU/iridiB  (see  PE'rnEi,).  differing  from  petrels 
in  haviim-  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  curved  downward,  and  the  nostrils  opening 
separately  and  not  by  a  common  tube.  The  bill  is  as  long  as  the  head,  or  longer,  the 
upper  mandible  compressed  and  curved  at  the  point.  The  legs  are  of  moderate  length. 
the  tarsi  compressed,  '.lie  hind-toe  rudimentary.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed.  The 
shearwaters  spend  their  lives  mostly  on  the  ocean,  rarely  visiting  the  shore  except  for 
the  purpose  of  incubation. — The  Greater,  WANDERi.NG,"()r  Cinereous  Shearwater 
(P.  cinereux  or  lanjor)  is  about  18  inches  long,  the  upi)er  pans  blackish  brown;  the 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  gray.  Young  birds  are  entirely  brown,  the  upper  parts  darkest. 
This  .species  is  fie<pienlly  seen  on  tlie  s.w.  coasts  of  Britain.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
those  of  Newfoundland.— ^Tlie  Manx  Shearwater  (P.  Anf/Iin-um)  is  much  more  common 
on  the  British  (;oasts.  and  is  found  a'.30  in  more  northern  regions.  It  is  aliout  14  inches 
long,  grayish  black,  the  neck  mottled  with  gray,  the  throat  and  all  the  under  parts 
white.     It  breeds  on  islets,  in  rabbit-burrows,  or  in  crevices  of  the  rocks. — There  are 
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several  other  species  in  warmer  climates. — The  name  slicarwater  is  sometimes  al^o  given 
to  the  skimmers. 

SHEATH-BILL,  CIdonis,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  chionidT,  placed  by  many 
naturah.sls  among  ihe  grallw.  but  by  others  reganieil  as  belonging  lo  the  f/iiUiiiaceous 
order,  and  ranked  by  Mr.  Swainson  among  co.unwuicj.  Ihe  ligsare  st(;iit  and  mod- 
erately long,  the  toes  much  lesemble  those  of  the  common  fowd,  but  tiie  foie-toes  are 
united  at  the  ba.se.  The  bill  is  thick  and  conical,  ;,'»;id  the  base  is  covered  by  a  horny 
sheath,  whic;h  the  bird  has  the  power  of  raising  and  dei^e-ssing.  The  White  SiieAtu- 
BiLL  (f.  «//"/)  iihaliits  the  shores  of  Australia,  ISew  Zealand,  and  neigidioring  islands, 
and  feeds  yn  molhisks,  crustaceans,  and  whatever  animal  substance  is  ihrown  up  by  the 
"waves.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  partridge. 

SHEATHING  is  a  protection  for  the  wooden  planking  of  the  immersed  portion  of 
a  ship  from  ihe  attacks  of  tlie  teredo  and  other  worm.-,  niollu.-ks,  iind  maiine  animals, 
which,  especially  in  hot  climates,  adhere  to  the  botli^m  ;.nd  eat  into  the  timber,  while 
they  retard  the  ve-sselV  progress.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Trajau  sheets  of  lead  were  used 
as  sheathing.  Thin  deal  boards,  about  half  an  incli  ihiuk,  were  in  mure  modern  times 
nailed  on  and  fri  queutly  changed;  but  about  the  cemaieneement  of  the  present  cen- 
tmy  plates  of  copp.r  were  introduced,  which  have  bei  u  found  mo>t  effectual,  though 
expensive.  The  gradual  oxidation  of  the  copper  by  the  action  of  the  sea-water  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  ]ioi.-ou.  which  prevents  any  marine  animal  i.um  adiiering,  ami  keeps  a 
clean  bottom.  The  lopper,  however,  slowly  wears  away  in  tliis  oxidation,  and  requires 
renewing  alter  a  few  years.  To  prevent  this  lu.-^s  vj.rious  melLoiis  have  been  devised. 
Sir  H  Davy  applied  what  he  called  protectors,  coiij-istuig  of  pieces  of  iron  and  zinc 
on  different  parts  of  the  copper;  the  action  of  the  water  on  tiie  two  metals  produced 
a  small  galvuidc  current,  wliieh  prevented  the  copper  from  oxidizing;  but  it,  became 
forthwith  encased  in  bainacles  and  weeds.  For  ships  stationaiy  iy  liarbor,  as  bidks, 
ships-in-ordinaiy,  c;c.,  this  system  of  protection  answc's  well;  but  it  fails  for  sea-going 
vessels,  together  with  many  other  protecting  uuxlures  which  have  been  tried,  from 
the  fact  that  ia  proportion  as  the  copper  is  saved  from  oxidation,  by  so  much  does 
it  cease  to  repel  the  incrustations  which  always  threaten  it. 

SHEAVZ.     Cce  Pullet. 

SHE  BA.     See  S.^B-Eaks. 

SHEBOY'GAIS".  a  co.  in  e.  Wisconsin,  on  the  w.  shore  of  lake  Michigan;  drained 
by  the  Onion,  Mullet,  and  Sheboj-gan  rivers;  traversed  by  the  AViseonsin  Central,  the 
Milwaukee,  L;;ke  Shore  and  Western,  and  the  SheboyL^an  and  Fond  du  Lac  railroads; 
about  500  .scj.m. ;  pop.  '80,  34,206—23,274  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  about  one- 
third  woodland,  and  the  rest  fertile  prairie;  wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products 
are  the  siaples.     Co.  seat,  Slieboj'gan. 

SHEBOYGAN,  a  t.  and  port  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  w.  bank  of  lake  Michigan, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheboygan  river,  52  m.  n.  of  Milwar.kee.  It  was  settled  in  1836, 
has  a  good  harbor,  with  mills  at  Shebovgan  falls,  6  m.  above,  and  a  large  trade  in 
wheat  and  limber.     Pop.  'TO,  5,310;  '75,"6^828. 

SriECII'EM,  a  city  in  central  Palestine  on  mount  Ephraim,  about  So  ra.  n.  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  f  rst  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  is  called  Sychar  in  the  New  Testament.  After  lieing  destroyed  in  the  war  with  the 
Romans  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  and  called  Neapolis.  On  coins  still 
found  it  is  called  Flavia  Xeapolis.  Its  present  name  is  Nablus.  Its  situation  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.     Present  population  5,000,  mostly  Mohammedans. 

SHECHI  NAH  ^from  t^hnchan,  to  reside,  rest),  a  word  used  in  post-biblical  times  by 
the  Jews,  and  adopted  by  early  Christian  writers:  expressive  of  the  presence  of  the 
divine  majesty  in  heaven,  among  the  people  of  Israel,  or  in  the  sanctuary.  It  is  firet 
found  used  in  tlie  Chaldce  versions  (Targum.s)  as  a  kind  of  periphrasis  for  the  person  of 
God,  wdierever  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  corporeal:  thus  being  a  kind  of  spiritual 
interpretation  of  anthropomorphism.  The  shechinah  is  not  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  second  temple,  but  it  is  to  return  with  the  Messiah.  The  particular  place  where  the 
shechinah  was  supposed  to  dwell  was  the  "  mercy-.«eat  between  the  cherubim."  The 
cherubim  or  other  angels  were  always  more  or  less  connected  with  the  shechinali  itself, 
as  in  the  phrases  "  the  heavenly  ho.sts,"  "  hosts  of  s:iints."  etc.,  accompanying  th(>  divine 
presence.  The  first  mention  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  Targum  Jerushalmi.  Gen.  iii. 
24 — "And  He  expelled  Adam,  and  caused  to  reside  the  splendor  of  his  shechinali  from 
the  beginning  at  the  e.  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  above  the  two  cherubim."  (Second 
recension:  "between  the  two  cherubim.")  Another  characteristic  instance  of  its  use  is 
found  in  the  version  of  Onkelos,  Dent.  iii.  24 — "  Thou  art  God,  thy  divine  shechinah  ia 
in  heaven  above,  and  rules  on  earth  below." 

SHEDD.  WiLi.i.AM  Greexougii  Thayer,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1820;  graduated  at 

the  university  of  Vermont,  1839,  and  at  Andover  seminary,  1843;  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Bmndon,  Vt.,  1844-45;  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  university 
of  Vermont,  1845-52;  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology.  Auburn  .'seminary  (Pres- 
byterian), 1853-53;  and  of  ecclesiastical  history,  Andover  theological  seminary,  1853-62; 
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pastor  of  tlie  Brick  Presbyterian  dnircli.  New  York,  1803-63;  professor  of  biblical  liter- 
ature, llniou  seiiiiiiary  (I'rcsln  loriaii),  New  York,  lSGo-74,  and  now  professor  of  iheolugy 
there.  Among  oLlier  works  he  has  puhVinlinid  Si/s(cta  of  Ji/'^toric;  Philomphy  vf  llhtoru ; 
I}tscaurses  and  A')<sai/x;  Jl/nton/  cf  Chriaiiaii  Ductrine;  and  JJomileilcJi  cud  Pastoral  Tlicol- 
ogy.  His  hisiory  of  doctrine  has  been  higldy  appreciated.  As  a  theologian  be  is  regarded 
as  developing  tlie  sterner  elenieuls  more  full}'  than  is  common  in  recent  years. 

8IIEE,  Sir  Mautin  Auchku,  d.c.i-.,  1770-1850;  b.  Dnblin.  He  studied  art  \uider 
iF.  R.  West  in  Dnblin,  and  in  London  under  sir  Joshua  Keynokls,  to  whom  lie^vas  iutro- 
Idneed  by  Ednuind  Burke.  In  1798  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Royal  art  academy, 
lille  became  president  of  the  acmk'Uiy  in  1830,  and  in  the  same  year  was  knighted.  He 
'was  a  porirail  painter  of  great  jiopularity,  tiiough  inferior  in  genius  to  Lawrence.  He 
published,  in  1805,  Jihi/i/us  on.  ,1/Y,  a  poem  praised  in  Eyron's  Eiirjliah  Bards  and  i^co(ch 
Revieiccnt.  His  trageily  Aiuaco,  1824,  refused  a  license  us  treasonable,  was  printed,  but 
Las  litiie  or  no  merit. 

SHEEP,  Ovu,  a  genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  of  the  family  eaprida;,  so  nearly  allied 
to  goats  liiat  tlie  iiropriety  of  generic  distinction  is  very  doubtful.  They  differ  from 
goats  in  having  tlie  outl'.ne  of  the  face  more  or  less  arched  and  convex;  the  horns  .spiral, 
sometimes  very  large  in  llie  males — in  domestication,  however,  often  wanting  in  the 
females,  and  ;,lso  in  the  males  of  some  breeds;  the  chin  destitute  of  a  beard;  a  sac  or 
pit  between  the  toes  of  each  fool,  lined  with  hair,  and  secreting  a  fatty  matter.  It  is 
supposed  by  .some  tliat  ail  the  wikl  slieep  existing  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  woild  are 
mere  varieties  of  one  si)rcies,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  proof,  nor  is  lliere  any- 
thing more  tiian  unsupporled  conjecture  in  any  of  the  opinions  advanced  concerning  the 
origin  of  ihe  domestic  slieep,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  refers  it  to  the  moufflon 
(q.v.),  or  that  which  ascribes  different  domesticated  breeds  to  different  wild  originals,  as 
the  moufflon  and«lhc  argali  (q.v.). 

All  tlie  wild  sheep  known  are  natives  either  of  mountainous  regions  or  of  dry  and 
elevated  table-lands.  Thej'  are  gregarious,  a  character  which  the  domesticated  sheep 
fully  retains.  Tliey  are  gc  neraljy  seen  in  small  flocks,  and  are  not  easily  approached, 
taking  refuge  in  flight,  a^harp  whistling  sound,  emitted  by  one  of  the  rams,  serving  as 
an  alarm  tolhe  whole  flock;  although  they  are  very  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  defense 
■wiien  driven  to  close  combat.  A  ram  of  the  domestic  species  is,  indeed,  able  to  sustain 
a  conflict  with  a  bull,  taking  advantage  of  his  far  greater  agility  and  bulling  against  his 
;foe  with  his  strongly  armed  forehead.  A  ram  has  been  known  to  throw  a  bull  onthe 
'pound  at  the  first  onset,  and  is  always  ready  to  defend  himself  and  his  companions 
auainst  a  dog.  Many  rams  exliibit  great  pugnacity.  Slieep  differ  from  goats  in  their 
mode  of  fliiliting.  Goats  rear  themselves  on  their  hinddegs,  and  throw  tluniselves  side- 
ways on  Iheir  adversary,  to  bring  the  points  of  their  horns  to  bear.  Sheep  rush  straight 
at  each  other,  a  mode  which  better  suits  the  different  style  of  armature  of  the  head. 
Rams  of  the  black-faced  variety  are  especially  powerful  with  their  heads,  and  ofien  at 
the  rutlin<r  season  kill  each  other.  Their  naturally  strong  skull  is  considerably  protected 
in  battle  by  he:ivy  arched  horns.  A  thorough  ram  tight  is  a  terrifying  sight.  Tlie  two 
warriors  go  backward  each  some  15  or  20  yards,  and  then  meet  each  otlier  with  great 
violence,^their  lieads  cracking  loudly,  and  their  beam-ends  rising  in  response  to  the 
collision  of  heads.  Ewes  of"  this  breed  fight  also.  Sheep  without  horns  are  not  so 
pugnacious  as  the  mountain  breeds. 

All  the  wild  sheep  have  short  wool,  with  an  outer  clothing  of  long  and  nearly  straight 
hair.  But  even  the  long  hair— at  least  on  the  moufflon— has  the  peculiar  character  of 
wool,  in  that  rouirhness'of  surface  which  gives  it  the  property  oi  felting  (see  Hair  and 
Felt).  One  effect  of  domestication  in  the  common  slieep  has  been  to  cause  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  outer  long  hair,  and  to  produce  in.stead  an  increase  of  the  length  and 
abundance  of  tlu;  wool,  aii  object  of  great  importance  to  the  sheep-farmer.  In'  neglected 
breeds  of  the  common  sheep  'the  two  kinds  of  hair  or  wool  are  very  apparent.  In  some 
tropical  climates  the  sheep  loses  its  abundant  fleece,  and  is  covered  with  hair  little  longer 
than  that  of  the  ox. 

Althonirh  not  equal  to  goats  in  their  adaptation  to  rocky  steeps,  and  not  endow^ed 
■with  such  power  of  leainnir  from  crag  to  crag,  most  breeds  of  sheep  exhibit  a  strong  dis- 
position to  seek  their  food  in  places  where  no  animal  not  very  agile  and  surefooted 
could  venture:  and  those  of  the  domesticated  breids  which  retain  much  of  their  originnl 
wildness  are  thu«  ailapted  to  situations  in  which  otherwise  the  pasture  would  be  (if  little 
value  to  man.  Every  one  wlio  has  seen  the  lambs  frisking  (;n  a  Highland  hill,  in  a  fine 
evenino-.  must  have  admired  their  nimble  mf)vements  in  places  where  a  herd-boy  could 
with  difficulty  scramble.  In  fine  weather  slieej)  asci'iid  the  heights;  and  in  cold  and 
stormy  weatller  they  repair  to  the  lower  grounds.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  remove  th(!  larire  flocks  from  mountainous  regions  to  lower  grounds  to  pass 
the  wi'nter;  and  in  the  fall  of  thii  vear  sheplierLJs  have  difficulty  in  preventing  the  ani- 
mals from  leavintr  the  summer  pastures  too  early  if  tlie  weather  is  unfavorable.  On  the 
other,liand.  if  fine  sprimr  weather  sets  in  bef(n-e  the  period  of  removal  from  the  winter 
quarters,  the  flocks  keep  pressing  toward  the  summering  regions.  Mountain  sheep  have 
favored  spots  whither  thev  uo  reirularlv  over  night,  and  tiie  ewes  generally  have  choice 
.localities  to  which  they  go  to  lamb.     They  get  much  attached  to  certain  pastures,  and 
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many  of  them  have  been  known  to  return  stealthily,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to 
their  native  or  appreciated  pastures,  thou2:li  removed  some  hundreds  of  miles. 

Avery  interestiug  species  of  tiic  wild  sheep  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bhekp,  or  Bio- 
Hoi{n(C*.  montona),  of  Nortli  America.  It  is  equal  in  size  to  the  argali,  wliich  it  much 
resembles  also  in  its  general  appearance,  and  in  the  size  and  curvature  of  its  liorns.  Tlie 
liorns  of  the  old  rams  attain  so  great  a  size,  and  arc  so  much  cuived  downward  and 
forward,  that  they  often  ellcctually  prevent  the  auimiil  from  feeding  on  level  ground. 
The  abode  of  this  species  is  in  the  most  craggy  and  inaccessible  p;irts  of  tlie  lioclcy 
mountains.  The  llesh  is  of  the  very  finest  quality.  The  wool  is  very  tine,  and  fully  an 
inch  and  a  half  long;  it  is  completely  concealed  by  lung  hairs.  The  general  color  is' 
Ijrown,  paler  on  the  lower  parts;  the  old  rams  are  almost  white  in  spring.  The 
AouDAD  (0.  t)ng('kiphus)  is amiiWaof  then,  of  Africa,  inhal)! ting  chiefly  the  lofty  parts  of 
the  .Atlas  mountains.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  bearded  argali,  allliough  it  lias  no  beard 
on  the  chin;  but  the  throat,  the  cliest,  and  the  front  of  the  forelegs  are  remarkably 
adorned  with  long  shaggy  hair.  On  other  parts  the  hair  is  comparatively  short,  with  an 
underclothing  of  sliort  wool.  The  color  is  a  uniform  reddish-yellow.  The  tail  is  longer 
than  in  the  other  wild  species,  and  is  terminated  by  a  kind  of  tuft  of  long  liair.s.  The 
horns  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  other  wild  species.  In  size,the  aoudad  exceeds  the  moufflon, 
hut  is  not  equal  to  the  argali.  The  French  call  it  moufflon  a  mouchettes,  or  ruffled 
moufflon,  from  the  long  hair  of  its  forelegs. 

The  Co.MMON  Sheep  (0.  o/ve.s)  was  probably  the  first  animal  domesticated  by  man. 
We  are  told  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that  Abe'l  was  "a  keeper  of  sheep,"  and  that  he 
brought  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  "of  the  firstlings  of  his  fiock  and  of  the  fat  thereof." 
And  from  that  time  until  the  death  of  Christ,  lambs  continued  to  be  the  most  frequent 
sacrificial  offerings,  both  among  the  patriarchs  and  the  Jews.  The  felting  and  weaving 
of  wool  were  unquestionably  among  tlie  earliest  of  the  arts.  The  wool  was  probably  at 
first  pulled  from  the  skin,  a  rude  and  even  cruel  practice,  which  it  is  said  still  suL>3ist3 
in  some  countries,  and  was  not  very  Icxig  ago  relinquisiied  in  the  Orkney  islands.  We 
read  in  Genesis  xxxviii.  of  Judah  siiearing  ill's  sheep,  and  there  is  abundance  of  other 
evidence  that  the  better  motle  of  obtaining  the  fleece  has  been  in  use  from  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  leather  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sheep  is  much  employed  in  booklmiding, 
and  for  making  gloves.  In  patriarchal  times,  the  milk  was  much  used,  as  it  still  is  in 
some  countries;  it  is  riclier  than  cow's  milk,  and  the  cheese  made  of  it  has  a  sharp  tiiste 
and  strong  flavor,  which,  however,  are  greatly  relished  by  some.  In  Britain  the  milk  is 
now  very  little  used.  In  some  moinitainous  parts  of  Intlia  the  sheep  is  even  used  as  a 
beast  of  "burden,  carrying  loads  of  from  85  to  40  pounds,  over  rough  tracks,  and  up  steep 
crags,  where  almost  no  other  animal  could  be  employed.  ' 

Those  who  watcli  sheep  carefully,  or  keep  them  as  pets,  find  thorn  by  no  means 
devoid  of  intelligence.  They  have,  however,  a  stupid  habit  of  following,  without  scruple, 
the  leader  of  the  flock;  so  that,  when  sheep  are  being  diiven  across  a  narrow  bridge,  or 
where  a  fence  separates  the  road  from  a  precipice,  if  anything  occur  to  deter  them  from 
proceeding  in  the  proper  path,  and  one  break  over  the  fence  or  parapet,  more  of  the 
flock  may  be  expected  to  follow,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  to  their  utter  destruction. 
Sheep  very  soon  come  to  know  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  and  also  the  api)earance  as 
well  as  the  bark  of  the  shepherd's  dog.  'i'hough  they  stand  more  in  awe  of  the  shep- 
herd's voice  or  commands  than  of  any  other  human  being's,  the  dogs  regularly  moving 
among  them  fail  to  keep  them  in  such  subjection  as  strange  ones  do. 

The  "  rutting"  is  from  September  till  the  middleof  December,  according  to  the  variety 
of  sheep  and  the  sj'stera  of  feeding.  White-faced  modern  breeds  have  the  tups  early 
among  them,  and  the  hill  flocks  are  later.  The  perioil  of  gestalion  is  from  20  to  21 
weeks.  Ewes  occupying  sown  or  low-ground  pastures  lamb  in  March,  while  those  not  so 
well  provided  for — tlie  mountain  .sheep — do  not  drop  their  laiuljs  usually  till  April.  The 
ancient  breeds  geneially  have  only  one  lamb  in  a  season,  but  modern  highly  fed  varic- 
ties.frequently  have  twins,  occa.sionally  triplets,  but  rarely  more.  Lambs  intended  to 
come  early  into  the  market  are  asof  len  as  possible  dropped  in  January.  Generally  lambs 
are  weaned  in  July  smd  August.  Weaning  of  breeding  or  store  l,iml)s,  however,  is  a 
feature  of  modern  sheep-farming;  at  one  time  it  was  not  unconunon  to  see  .several 
generations  persistently  following  the  parent  stem.  The  shearing  season  ranges  from 
May  1  till  the  middle  of  July,  according  to  the  description  of  sheep,  the  nature  of 
the  feeding,  etc.  Autumn  is  the  most  common  time  for  the  "dipping,"  "juicing," 
or  "  smearing"  of  the  flocks,  to  kill  vermin,  prevent  skin  disease,  and  preserve  and  culti- 
vate the  wool  crop. 

The  great  object  for  which  the  ancient  Britons  possessed  sheep  before  the  Roman 
invasion  was  the  production  of  wool.  The  demand  for  butcher-meat  has  now  raised  the 
value  of  mutton  and  lamb  so  much  that  the  farmer  finds  it  profitable  to  devote  much  of 
his  attention  to  supply  the  market  with  these  articles;  and  tho.se  breeds  of  sheep  are 
reckoned  most  valuable  which  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  even  although  the 
quality  of  the  wool  is  inferior.  When  there  was  no  food  for  sheep  but  the  natural  pas- 
ture, the  animals  could  not  be  fattened  for  the  market  except  diu-ing  summer,  and  not 
imtil  they  had  attained  an  age  of  three,  four,  or  five  years;  whereas  much  of  the  mutton 
now  consumed  is  the  flesh  of  sheep  not  more  than  two  years  old,  fattening  being  aided 
by  turnips,  mangold,  oil-cake,  etc. 
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Tlic  yonni^  branches  of  lionth,  and  in  lower  situations,  the  shoots  of  furae,  often  serve 
as  food  for  slicep,  when  the  wui)ply  of  grass  failB.  Hhcep  clclii;ljl  in  short  irrass  and 
peculiar  lierbagt;  of  liill  paslmcs  and  bare  downs;  and  tlie  muiion  produced  in  such 
pastures,  and  liy  the  breeds  most  suit^ible  to  tlieni,  is  t>f  superior  (lualily  lo  that  of  tiie 
large  fat  sheep  fed  on  ru-her  soils,  'i'he  latter  are  also  more  liable  to  niany  diseases, 
particularly  wliere  the  ground  is  at  all  moist.  Aromatic  and  bitter  herbs  are  panieularly 
relished  by  siieep. 

The  breeds  of  sheei>  are  very  luiinerous,  and  very  different. — The  Black-packd 
Shkki'  of  the  Highlands  of  beotiaud  and  of  the  north  of  England  is  perhaps  as  near  the 
original  type  as  any  existing  breed.  IJoth  male  and  female  have  horns;  lho.se  of  the 
ruin  huge,  with  two  or  more  spiral  twists,  those  of  the  ewe  much  smaller,  and  little 
twisteil.  The  face  and  legs  are  not  always  black.  Many  are  .specUknl,  and  some  prin- 
cipally white.  The  blacU-faced  sheep  is  robust,  very  active,  anil  hardy;  enduring  the 
rigors  of  a  severe  winter  when  sheep  of  most  of  the  breeds  common  in  Britain  would 
perish,  ll  survives  on  little  food,  and  shifts  admirably  for  itself  in  a  snovv->lorm.  The 
small  quantity,  and  even  iid'erior  quality,  of  food  with  which  a  black-faced  sheep  will 
tide  over  a  snow-storm  is  most  surprising.  As  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life  iu 
black-fact  d  sheep,  under  cert, tin  circumstances,  they  have  been  known  to  be  buried  live 
weeks  under  a  snow-wreath  and  come  out  alive.  It  has  a  bright,  quick  eye,  with  an 
expression  very  different  from  that  softness  which  is  seen  in  many  of  the  l)reeds  pre- 
ferred for  lower  grounds  and  better  pastures.  The  wool  is  long  and  coarse,  and  the 
weight  of  the  tieece  from  '.j  to  4  pounds;  but  the  mutton  is  of  the  linest.  (juality ;  and  on  this 
account,  and  its  hardiness,  this  breeil  is  preferred  to  any  other  in  many  mountainous 
districts  and  on  rough  elevated  moors. — The  Wklsh  Sheep  is  much  snudler  than  the 
black-faced;  both  sexes  horned;  the  color  various;  the  mutton  highly  esteenjcd;  the 
fleece  seldom  weighs  3  pounds. — A  very  little  larger  breed  with  big  l)ushy  tail,  hornless, 
or  with  short  and  little  twisted  horns,  has  long  existed  in  the  ishetland  and  Orkney 
islands;  its  wool  affording  the  inaterial  for  the  manufacture  of  Shetland  hose.  The 
Shetland  and  Orkney  sheep  are  very  hardy,  and  in  winter  feed  much  on  seaweed. — 
Smaller  than  either  of  these,  and,  indeed,  remarkably  dmiinulive,  is  the  hornless  Bre- 
ton Siif;i;p  — The  Forest  Siieep  of  England,  so  called  from  being  pastured  iu  the 
royal  forests,  has  now  in  most  places  been  supplanted  by  other  breeds.  They  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  barren  grounds  between  the  British  and  Bristol  channels;  and  the 
mutton  is  in  much  request  in  the  London  market.  The  original  forest  sheep  was  gener 
ally  small,  with  face  and  legs  russet  brown  or  gray,  wild,  restless,  and  dilhcult  to  fatten, 
but  producing  wool  of  line  quality. — The  Dorset  Sheep  is  one  of  the  lest  of  the  old 
English  upland  breeds.  Both  fcxes  have  small  horns.  The  wool  and  mutton  are  of 
medium  (piality;  but  the  ewes  arc  remarkable  for  their  fecundity,  and  the  abundance  of 
their  milk;  and  this  breed  is  valued  as  affording  a  supply  of  earl}'  lamb  for  the  London 
market.— The  Ryel.vnd  ShI':ep  has  long  existed  in  ITereford.sliire  and  some  neighboring 
counties  of  P^ngland.  It  is  small,  .'^hort  limbed,  white,  hornless;  ])roduces  excellent 
mutton;  and  before  the  introduction  of  merino  wool,  its  wool  was  preferred  to  every 
other  kind  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  broadcloths. — The  Cheviot  Sheep  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial  on  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  is  now  very  widely  diffused 
over  a  considerable  part  of  P^ngland  and  algiost  all  parts  of  Scotland,  Ix  ing  hardy  and  well 
adapted  for  high  grounds,  although  it  is  inferior  iu  hardiness  to  the  black  faced.  Chev- 
iots, however,  rather  excel  the  black-faced  both  in  size  and  in  the  value  of  the  tieece;  but 
require  a  richer  pasture.  Ewes  are  hondess,  and  the  rams  a'unost  so.  The  general  fig- 
ure is  longer  than  that  of  the  black-faced  sheep.  They  are  narrow  in  sh.ape,  with  slender 
forequarlers  and  long  pricked  ears.  The  color  is  white,  the  face  and  legs  occasionally 
mottled  with  gray,  but  generally  quite  white.  The  fleece  weighs  from  8  to  5  pound.s. 
Great  attention  has  for  many  years  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  this  breed. — The 
Leicesteii  Sheep  is  another  of  the  most  valuable  breeds.  This  breed,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  a  result  of  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  who.  soon  after  the  middle  of  last  ten- 
tur}',  began  to  make  experiments  for  the  improvement  of  tlu?  old  Leicester  sheep — a 
large,  coarse  boned  sheep,  not  easily  fattened,  and  with  coar-e  long  mooI,  of  which, 
however,  the  fleece  weighed  from  8  to  10  pounds.  The  new  Leieesler  sheep  has  wool 
moderately  long,  of  better  quality,  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  being  about  7  or  8 
pounds,  and  is  easily  rendii'ed  very  fct.  It  is  naturally  very  broad  on  the  back,  with 
finely  arched  ribs.  The  color  is  white.  Both  sexes  arc  hornles.s.  The  Leicester  sheep 
is  now  common  in  all  but  the  mountainous  parts  of  Britain,  and  other  breeds  have  been 
improvcfi  i>y  crossing  with  it,  particularly  various  breeds  of  long-wooled  sheep,  which 
have  long  existed  in  different  parts  of  England,  as  those  of  Lincolnshire,  Romney 
Marsh,  etc  — A  famous  long-wooled  breed  is  that  called  the  Ccrrswoi,!?  or  Glovcesteh, 
the  wool  of  which  was  in  great  esteem  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  bearing  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  wool.  In  14G4  Edward  IV.  sent  a  present  of  Cotswold  rams  to 
Hcnrj'  of  Castile;  and  in  14G8  a  similar  present  was  sent  to  John  of  Aragon.  The  Cots- 
wold breed,  however,  as  it  at  present  exists,  has  been  modifietl  by  crossing  with  the 
Leicester,  and  produces  shorter  wool  and  better  mutton  than  in  former  times. — The 
South  Dow.n  Sheep  has  recently  been  improved  with  the  utmost  care.  The  color  is 
generally  white,  and  the  face  and  legs  are  generally  dun,  black,  or  speckled.  Both  sexes 
are  hornless.     The  wool  is  short,  very  close,  and  curled.    The  south  down  derives  its 
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origin  and  naqie  from  the  chalky  (f<?wrts  of  the  south  of  England;  but  is  now  met  with 
throughout  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  Tlie  Shropshire  sheep  are  large,  -with 
thick  wool  soniething  like  tlie  south  down.  They  are  hornless,  and  l)iack  or  dun  in  the 
face  and  legs.  They  come  early  to  maturity,  but  are  suited  only  lor  tiuer  climates  and 
good  keep.  The  O.xford  down  is  a  heavy,  somewhat  soft  sheep,  without  horns,  and 
capable  of  rapid  and  great  development  under  good  treatment.  It  is  not  suited  to  very 
cold  and  exposed  situations. 

The  IcELA^"D  Sheep  is  remarkable  for  very  frequently  having  thi-ee,  four,  or  five 
horns.  They  are  good  butchers'  animals,  being  deep  and  tliiek  in  the  carcass,  though 
rather  short  in  the  quaiter.  The  same  peculiarity,  or  monstrosity,  as  it  may  be  deemed, 
is  e.xhibitLd  by  the  sheep  of  some  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Russia.  Tlie  u.  of  Africa 
possesses  a  breed  of  sheep  with  legs  of  great  length,  pendulous  ears,  and  nmch  arched 
face;  the  wool  short  and  curled,  except  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  which  have  a  kind 
of  m.ane.  India  has  also  a  hornless  breed,  with  pendulous  ears,  short  tail,  and  ve;y  fine 
much-curled  wool.  The  Bko.vd-tatled  or  Fat-tailed  Sheep  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Asia,  as  in  Syria,  India,  and  China,  also  in  Barbary,  and  is  now  very  abundant  in  the 
colony  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  rather  of  small  size,  \\iih  soft  and  short  wool. 
Its  chief  characlerisiic  is  the  enormous  development  of  the  tail,  by  the  accumulation  of 
a  mass  of  fat  ou  each  side,  so  great  that  the  tail  has  been  known  to  w(  igh  70  or  80  lbs. 
The  tail  is  highly  estecn;ed  as  a  delicacy,  and  to  protect  it  from  heing  injured  bj'  drag- 
ging on  the  ground,  the  shepherd  sometimes  attaches  a  board  to  it,  or  even  a  small  car- 
riage with  wiieeis.  The  fat  of  the  tail  is -often  used  instead  of  butter.  It  is  less  solid 
than  other  fat.  The  Fat-kemped  Sheep  of  southern  Tartary  has  a  similar  accumula- 
tion of  fat  on  the  rump,  falling  down  in  two  great  masses  behind,  and  often  entirely 
concealing  the  short  tail.  The  Astrakhan  or  Bucharian  Sheep  has  the  wool  twisted 
in  spiral  curls,  and  of  very  fine  quality.  The  Circassian  sheep  lias  a  remarkably  long 
tail,  covered  vdih  fine  long  wool,  which  trails  on  the  ground.  The  Waleachian  Sheep, 
common  in  Hvuigaiy,  as  well  as  in  the  country  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  magnitude  of  its  horns,  and  their  direction.  The}'  make  one  great 
spiral  turn,  and  then  generall}'  rise  up  from  the  head  to  a  great  height,  twisting  round  as 
lliey  rise.     The  wool  is  soft,  and  is  concealed  by  long  hair. 

SHEEP  (nnfc)  were  introduced  into  the  American  colony  of  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  160&, 
and  into  New  York  and  Massachusetts  about  1625.  "VYithin  40  years  the  number  in  the 
colonies  had  increased  to  53,000.  The  breeds  generally  esteemed  the  best  in  the  United 
States  are  the  Vermont  Brewer  and  Atwood  flocks;  though  the  French,  Saxon,  and 
Spanish  merinos  are  faviuites  with  some.  The  Leicester  breed  is  considered  the  best  for 
the  farmer.  l)eing  heavy  in  carcass  and  full  in  yield  of  wool.  Southdowiis  are  preferred 
for  their  mutton,  and  tl:e  Cotswokl  is  highly  considered.  The  total  numfier  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States  in  1880  was  40,76.5,900,  valued  at  | gO.230,537,  the  average  price  being 
$3  31.  The  larL'cst  number  in  any  one  state  was  7,646,800,  in  California;  the  smallest 
number,  in  Rhode  Island,  38,200.  There  were  5,148,000  in  Texas;  2.205.800  in  New- 
York;  4,080,000  in  Ohio.  The  highest  average  price  was  $4.01,  in  New  Jersey;  the 
lowest,  $1.44,  in  Georgia. 

SHEEP-LOrSE.  or  Sheep-tick,  or  (in  Scotland) Kaid,  Melopharjimoi-uius.  an  ii;.sect  of 
the  familv  hippobosci(l(v,  to  which  also  the  forest-fly  belongs,  ranked  in  the  order  dipfera, 
althouirh  in  this  srenus  tiie  wings  are  completely  wanting.  It  li\es  among  the  wool  of 
sheep, "and  pariicularlv  of  lambs,  sucking  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  early  part  of  simimer.  Where  it  fixes  its  head  in  the  skin  a  large  round  tumor  is 
formed.  Its  bodv  is  veiy  compressed  and  smooth,  of  a  rusty  color,  the  head  and  thorax 
small,  the  abdomen  larire.  The  female  does  not  lay  eggs,  hut,  like  the  other  fiippobos- 
cuke.,  hatches  the  e^g  and  nourishes  the  larva  within  her  own  bo(!y,  till  it  passes  into  the 
pupa  state,  when  Yt  is  deposited,  oval-shaped  and  shining,  fastened  to  the  wool  of  the 
sheep.  Sheep-farmers  use  various  washes  or  dips  for  the  destruction  of  these  creatures, 
many  of  which  are  arsenical.  A  patent  was  obtained  a  few  years  since  for  a  sheep-dip, 
of  which  carb<Uic  acid  is  a  principal  ingredient. 

SHEEP'S-HEAD,  Siirgux  mix,  a  fish  of  the  family  sparidm,  plentiful  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  A'merica,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table.  It  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  14  or  15  pounds.  A  very  large  fi.>h  is  sometimes 
sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  a  price  equal  to  four  or  five  pounds  sterling.  The 
fishery  is  therefore  of  some  importance.  Nets  are  used,  and  many  fish  are  often  taken 
at  a  .single  haul,  which  are  immediately  packed  m  ice  for  the  market.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  the  sheep's-head  with  a  line,  as  its  cutting  teeth  snap  the  line  asunder.  The  genus 
sarr/us  has  cutting  front  teeth,  and  round  teeth  in  the  back  of  the  mouth.  .'^.  romkUtii 
inhabits  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  esteemed  for  the  table  from  ancient  times. 
The  mrfji  feed  on  shell-fish  and  the  smaller  crustaceans,  which  they  easily  crush  with 
their  round  teeth;  partly  also  on  sea- weeds. 

SHEEP-STEALING,  in  England,  is  felony,  and  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
from  three  to  fourteen  years,  or  imprisonment  for  two  years.  In  Scotland  it  is  a  capital 
oJffense,  though,  for  some  time,  it  ha.s  never  been  punished  capitally. 

8HEERAZ.     See  Shiraz,  ante. 
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SHEEENESS',  n,  sea-port  aud  naval  arsenal  in  the  co.  of  Kent,  stands  on  the  n.w. 
cxUv.niiy  I  I'  liio  i.->le  of  K^hLppey,  at  the  conlluence  of  llic  Tliainos  and  ISIedwny.  11  m. 
e.-.i.i".  of  Ciialiiam.  It  consists  of  I'our  divisions,  I^lue-Town,  Jlilo-Town,  Marine-Town, 
;ia  I  \Vcst,niiusle.-,  aud  of  these  tlie  lirst  is  witiiin  the  limits  of  llie  garrison.  The  doek- 
V.ir.l,  iuu(;h  extended  and  improved  wiihin  reeent  years,  is  now  one  of  tlic  finest  in 
"Europe.  It  covers  00  aeres,  eomjirisiny  \V(;t  and  dry  docks,  immense  slorehonses,  and 
oilkial  residences.  The  liarl)i)r  is  usually  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  deseripliona.  An' 
extensive  oyster- fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity,  from  wliich  as  many  as  50,000  bush- 
els of  "  nal'ives  "  liavebeeu  sent  lo  Loudon  in  one  season.  At  Gari-ison  \Hnnl  is  the  resi- 
dence of  (he  port  admind,  tiie  telegraph,  coast-guard  station,  and  barracks.  The  chief 
traile  is  in  suiiplying  the  rcquiremeuls  of  the  employees  in  the  various  government  estab- 
lishments, nud  in  the  export  of  corn  seisds  mid  oysters.  The  neighborhood  was  once 
thought  to  be  very  unheallliy,  but  of  late  years  important  sanitary  works  huve  been  car- 
ried out,  and  there  are  now  few  towns  the  i)oi)ulatiou  of  which  enjoy  better  health. 
Since  the  inovidon  of  direct  lailway  communication  with  all, parts  of  Enghmd  the  town 
is  much  visited  during  the  summer  on  account  of  the  excellent  sea-bathing  there,  which 
is  under  the  nLinagenieut  of  a  local  joint-stock  company.  The  beach  and  clilTs  are  a 
favorite  resort  for' ram  biers.  Pop.  '71,  13,950.  Sheeruess  Avas  captured  by  the  Dutch 
under  De  Huyter  iu  1Gj7,  and  here  the  mutiny  of  the  Norc  burst  forth  in  1798. 

SHEERS.  The  elemental  form  of  a  pair  of  sheers  consists  in  two  spars  fastened 
together  near  the  (op.  with  a,  pulley  at  (he  ])oint  of  junction,  and  held  by  a  rope,  fastened 
to  any  conveincnt  object,  in  such  a  position  tlurt  the  Aveight  lifted  hangs  nearly  between 
the  .spars.  This  forins  an  easily  improvised  crane.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  of  great 
heiirht  aud  stren'Tth,  is  used  for  masting  vessels.  In  the  principal  dock-yards  there  are 
tall  permanent  s'.ieers,  mounted  cither  on  the  side  of  a  masling-dock  or  on  a  iloaliug  sheer- 
hulk. 

S3E2T,  o:i  ship-board,  u  the  rope  by  which  each  of  the  lower  corners  of  a  square-sail, 
or  the  afler-cornor  of  a  f  jro-aud-aft  sail,  is  held  down  in  order  tliat  the  sail  may  be  tight- 
ened to  the  wind. 

SHEETING,  a  cloth  made  of  flax  or  cotton,  and  used  for  beddinen.  It  is  chiefly  made 
in  Ireland  in  or  near  Belfast,  and  in  Scotland,  The  term  sheeting  is  also  applied  to  the 
coarse  hempen  cloth  used  for  making  tarpaulins  (q.v.). 

SHEFFIELH,  a  t.  iu  w.  Massachusetts,  in  Berkshire  co. ;  pop.  '80,  township,  2,204. 
It  is  built  in  a  valley  ill  m.  s.  of  Pittsfield,  and  45  m.  w.  of  SpringtieUl.  On  the  av.  are 
the  Tacouic  mountains,  on  the  c.  the  lloosac  range,  leaving  a  valley  at  this  point  4  m.  in 
width.  Farming  is  the  iiriiicipal  occupation.  Berkshire  soda  springs  and  delightful 
scenery'  attract  visitors,  invalids,  and  tourists.  Its  mineral  resources  are  limestone, 
gneiss,  and  white  marble;  the  latter,  of  excellent  quality,  supplied  the  columns  of  Girard 
college,  Phila:lel[)hla,  and  was  used  in  the  new  court-liouse  at  New  York  city.  Trout- 
tlsliing  and  vvoi)d-cock  shooting  attract  sportsmen. 

SHEFFIELD,  an  important  manufacturing  t.  and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  capital  of  an  independent  district,  called  Hallamshire  (see 
Shikk);  it  is  picturesquely  situated  on  several  hills  that  slope  toward  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Sheaf  and  Don,  140  m.  n.n.w.  of  London,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  iNIidland  railways,  and  43  m.  s.s.w.  of  York.  The  town,  generally, 
is  well  built.  It  possesses  many  fine  public  buildings,  such  as  the  original  pari-sh  church, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  240  ft.  long  by  130  ft.  broad;  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  church,  surmounted  by  a  tower  200  ft.  high;  the  town-hall,  cutlers'  hall, 
corn  exchange;  the  new  market-hall,  or  Norfolk  market,  with  a  roof  of  glass  and  iron, 
erected  by  tiie  duke  of  Norfolk  at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000;  music-hall,  assembly  rooms, 
theaters,  etc.  There  are  extensive  botanic  gardens,  and  a  fine  cemetery  about  a  mile 
froui  the  town;  many  churches;  numerous  educational  establishments,  such  as  the  free 
grammar  school,  the  collegiate  school,  the  Wesley  college,  a  Laucasterian  and  many 
national  schools,  free  writing-schools,  .school  of  art,  besides  denonunational  schools,  etc. ; 
also  a  mechanics'  institution,  established  in  1832.  The  mechanics'  library  (1828)  is  now 
merged  into  tiie  free  library,  which  contains  upward  of  11,000  volumes.  There  arc  like- 
wis'"  many  charitable  institutions.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  Sheffield  was 
note!  for  the  manufaiSure  of  cutlery;  and  at  the  present  day  an  endless  variety  of  articles 
in  brass,  iron,  and  steel  is  produced  at  the  many  manufactories  with  which  the  town 
abounds;  such  as  knives  of  every  description,  silver  and  jilated  articles,  britannia-metal 
goods,  coach-springs,  spades,  spindles,  hammers,  files,  saws,  boilers,  stoves,  grates,  but- 
tons, etc.  In  March,  1864,  a  new  embankment,  constructed  for  the  Shefiield  watercom- 
pany,  at  Bra'lfleld,  gave  way,  and  let  out  a  body  of  v.-ater  95  ft.  high  from  a  reservoir  78 
acres  in  extent.  The  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  this  Hood  was  unprecedented  in 
England:  250  persons  ))erished;  mills,  houses,  and  hamlets  were  swept  away  from  their 
foundations,  and,  apart  from  the  ruin  of  the  Bradlield  dam,  damage  was  done  lo  private 
property  to  the  extent  of  close  upon  £300,000.  In  1806  trade  outrages,  in  the  form  of 
"rattening" — a  local  name  for  the  stealing  of  tools  and  wheel-bands — and  of  unscrupu- 
lous treatment  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  non-union  men,  which  had  for  more  than  twenty- 
years  been  a  disgrace  to  Sheffield,  were  brought  to  a  prompt  cheek  by  a  royal  commission, 
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procured,  among  other  influences,  by  the  loyal  outspokenness  of  the  local  press.  Two 
line  churches  have  been  recently  erected — All  Siiints,  a  cruciform,  early  second  pointed 
edifice,  in  1867;  and  Sharrow  church,  of  tlie  late  first  French  pointed  period,  in  1868. 
Since  1871  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  armor-plates,  railway-springs,  tires, 
and  rails  has  given  a  remarkable  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  town.  The  Albert  hall, 
erected  in  1878,  is  a  commodious  building  which  seats  3,000  people.  Sheffield  has  three 
public  parks,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  the  town  in  1878.  Pop.  '71,  239,946.  The 
borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  ]\Iary  queen  of  Scois  was  imprisoned  in 
Sheffield  mauor-house,  about  2  m.  from  the  towu,  for  13  or  14  years. 

SHEFFIELD  SCTEXTIFIC  SCHOOL.     See  Yale  College. 

SHEFFORD.  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  intersected  in  the  s.  by  the  Stanstead,  Shcfford 
ana  Chambly  railway;  555  sq.m. ;  pop.  71,  19,077.  It  is  ilraiiied  liy  tlie  Yamaska 
river  in  the  s.a.,  and  tlie  Black  river  in  the  north.  It  contains  extensive  beds  of  copper 
and  iron  ore.     Co.  seat,  Waterloo. 

SHEIK  (Arab,  elder,  aged  person),  a  title  of  reverence,  applied  chiefiy  to  a  learned 
man,  or  a  reputed  saint,  but  also  used  sometimes  as  au  ordinary  title  of  respect,  like  the 
European  Mr.,  Herr,  etc.,  before  the  name.  It  is,  however,  only  given  to  a  Moslem. 
The  sheik  Al-Islam  is  the  chief  mufti  (q.v.)  of  Mohammedanism  at  Constantinople;  a 
title  supposed  to  have  been  first  assumed  by  Mohammed  II.  at  his  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1453,  when  this  place  became  the  seat  of  his  empire.  The  .sliiak  of  Mecca, 
by  virtue  of  his  sui)posed  descent  from  the  prophet,  levies  a  kind  of  tribute  on  all  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries 
(our  abbot  or  prior),  and  to  the  higher  order  of  religious  preachers.  Sheik  Al-Gebal 
(ancient  of  the  mountain)  is  the  name  of  the  prince  of  the  a-ssa^-sins  (q.v.),  or  those 
Ismaelites  of  Irak,  who  undertook  to  assassinate  all  those  whom  then-  chief  would  pro- 
nounce to  be  his  enemies. 

SIIEIL,  RiCH.\RD  Lalor,  1791-1851;  b.  AVaterford,  Ireland;  graduated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin;  studied  law  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1814.  For  eight  years  he 
occupied  himself  chiefly  in  writing  several  successful  dramas,  of  which  2'he  llaguenot 
was  the  best  and  the' least  popular.  In  1822  was  printed  the  first  of  his  Sketches  of 
the  Irish  Bar,  a  keen  and  witty  picture  of  the  life  and  maimers  of  the  time,  published 
collectively  in  1855.  The  same  year  he  joined  the  "  Catholic  association,"  and  in  1825 
was  sent  to  oppose  its  .suppression  as  joint  advocate  with  Daniel  O'Connell  before  parlia- 
ment. He  soon  became  known  as  a  political  agitator  and  brilliant  orator;  was  elected 
to  parliament  in  1829;  aided  O'Connell  in  the  repeal  agitation,  but,  changing  his  po.si- 
tion,  took  office  under  the  Melbourne  ministr\',  and  in  1850  was  sent  to  the  Tuscan  court 
as  British  ambassador. 

SHEK'EL  {.•iikhs,  from  shaknl,  to  weigh)  originally  a  certam  standard  weight  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Ilelirews,  by  which  the  value  of  metnls,  metal  vessels,  and  other 
things  was  fixed.  Gradually  it  became  a  normal  piece  of  money,  boih  in  gohl  and  silver, 
marked  in  some  \yi\y  or  other  as  a  coin,  although  not  stamped.  The  gifts  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, the  fines,  the  ta.xes,  the  prices  of  merchandise,  .are  all  reckoned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  she'kel,  not  counted  but  weighed.  Three  different  kinds  of  sold,  silver,  and 
copper  shekels  are  mentioned:  the  common  shekel,  the  .shekel  of  the  sanctuary  (probably 
of  double  value),  and  the  shekel  of  royal  weight.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  half-.shekel 
(bcLi).  and  a  fourth  shekel.  The  sacred  shekel  was  equal  to  20  geras  (beans),  and  3.000 
sacred  shekels  made  a  talent.  The  gold  shekel  is  reckoned  approximativelv  to  contain  161 
Troy  grains,  the  silver  shekel  275.'  During  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  Persian  money 
((^i?v7t6-)  was  used  by  the  captives;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  aftc^rward  used  any  but  th8 
coin  of  their  foreign  rulers.  It  was  first  under  the  Maccabteans  that  national  money 
began  to  be  struck,  adorned  with  sacred  emblems,  and  with  inscriptions  in  the  native 
language  and  characters.  De  Saulcy  alone  assumes,  without  mucli  show  of  reason, 
.TewLsh  coins  to  have  existed  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great.  Simon,  the  "prince 
and  high-priest,"  received,  accxn-ding  to  1  Mace.  xv.  16.  the  permission  from  Antiochus 
VII.  to  strike  coin  in  138  B.C.  The  emblems  are  sacred  branches,  sheaves,  flowers,  vases, 
etc.,  and  the  legend  (in  a  peculiarly  archaic  ["Samaritan"]  alphabet)  contains  the  date, 
the  name  of  the  Jewish  ruler,  and  the  inscriptions  "  Shekel  -of  Israel,"  "  Jerusulem  the 
lloly,"  "  Redemption  of  Israel."  The  kitest  coins  with  Hebrew  inscriptions  date  from 
the  revolution  of  Bar  Cochba  under  Hadrian.  The  value  of  the  silver  shekel  is  rec!'- 
oned  to  be  something  over  two  shillings. 

SIIEKINAH.     See  Shechinah,  anie. 

SHELBURISTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Nova  Scotia,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  its  s.  and 
s.w.  boundary;  945  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  12,417.  It  is  drained  by  the  Clyde,  the. Jordan,  and 
other  rivers.  '  The  surface  is  level,  but  the  shores  are  rocky  and  precipitous.  It  has 
several  excellent  harbors,  that  of  Shelburne  being  considered  the  best  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  principal  pursuits  are  the  fisheries  and  the  coast  trade.  It  contains  iron  works,  and 
has  a  flourishimr  local  trade. 

SHELBUENE,  ^YlLLIAM.  Petty,  Ear!  of,  son  of  the  first  earl,  and  descendant  of  sir 
;W.  Petty,  founder  of  the  science  of   political  arithmetic,  was  b.  Slay.  1737.  and  com- 
menced his  political  career  in  1761  by  entering  the  house  of  commons  us  member  for 
U.  K.  XIII.— 27 
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Wycombe,  but  only  pat  for  a  few  yvcoka,  the  death  of  his  fatlicr  haviug  called  hi;:-.  \6 
the  house  of  hiids.  Wlieii  Mr.  G.  Grenville  succci'dcd  Bute  in  17(58,  Shclburne,  wboso 
talents  liad  mude  him  rt'inarked,  aitiiough  only  :2().  was  ])laced  at  th<'  licnd  of  the  board 
of  trade.  When  Chatham  formed  his  second  administration  in  17(56,  he  made  Slielburnc 
one  of  tlie  .secretaries  of  state,  aitiiough  not  yet  tlnrty.  Upon  the  fsill  of  l(;rd  North's 
ministry  in  lTy3,  George  111.  sent  for  Slielburne,  and  propo.sed  to  Inm  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment. He  declined,  not  being  tiie  liead  of  a  party,  ami  was  sent  by  tlie  king  to  tlio 
marquis  of  KoeUingiiam  with  an  offer  of  the  treasury,  himself  to  be  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  .state.  Accxirdmg  to  earl  Kus.sell,  in  his  Life' of  C.  J.  Fox,  it  .soon  appeared  that 
fihelburne  was  not  so  much  Hk'  colleague  ;is  the  rival' of  lord  K()cki!igli;im,  the  chosen 
minister  of  tlie  court,  and  the  head  of  a  separate  parly  in  the  cabinet.  Upon  the  death 
of  llocUingham  in  1783,  the  king  sent  at  once  for  Slielburne,  and  offered  him  the  treasury, 
which  he  accepted  without  consulting  his  colleagues.  Fo.x  thereupon  resigned,  and  Shel- 
burne  introdmcil  William  Pitt,  then  only  38,  into  oflice  :is  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
bhclbunie's  ministry,  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  announcement  of  his  determination 
to  conce<le  tlie  independence  of  the  American  colonies,  found  itself  outvoted  by  the 
coalii ion  between  Fo.x  and  lord  North.  He  resigned,  and  the  coalition  ministry  took 
his  phice,  but  soon  broke  up.  The  nation  expected  that  the  king  on  this  event  would 
have  sent  for  8helburne,  1)ut  William  Pitt  received  the  splendid  prize,  and  Shclburne 
was  consoled  by  the  coronet  of  a  marquis  (of  Lausdowne).  During  the  later  years 
of  his  life  his  health  was  delicate,  and  he  withdrew  from  public  life;  but  he  came 
forward  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  union  with  Ireland.  He  indulged  his  tastes  in 
the  adornmenl  of  Lansdovvne  house.  Here  he  collected  a  splcmHd  gallery  of  ancient 
and  modern  pictures,  together  Avith  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  comprising  the  largest 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  memoirs  on  English  history  and  politics  ]K)s,>-essed  by  any 
imiH  .of  his  time,  as  well  as  a  series  of  MS8.,  which  were  sold  to  the  British  museum 
for  £5,000.  He  was  a  discerning  patron  of  genius.  It  was  while  he  resided  in  Lans- 
dovvne house  as  the  lilirarian  and  friend  of  Shelburne  tliat  Priestley  made  the  discovery 
of  oxygen.  Jeremy  Bentham  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Shelburue  was 
the  patron  and  friend  of  sir  S.  Romilly,  and  twice  offered  him  a  seat  in  parliament.  He 
was  also  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mirabciiu,  Duniont,  and  other  foreigners  of  literary 
and  political  distinction.  He  died  in  May,  1805.  See  Life  of  IShelburne,  by  lord  Edrnond 
Fitziii.iuiice  (Loudon,  1875-76). 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  central  Alabama,  having  the  Coo.sa  river  for  its  e.  boundary;  850 
fc  l.m.;  ]iop.  'SO,  17,230— 17,120  of  American  birth.  4,983  colored.  It  is  intersected  by 
t.ie  Selma,  Home  and  Daltou,  and  the  South  and  North  Alabama  railroads,  forming  a 
junc:ion  at  Calera  in  the  extreme  e.  .section.  It  is  drained  in  the  n.w\  by  the  C'ahawba 
liver.  Its  surface  is  varied  by  hill  and  valley,  well  wooded  with  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
and  hickory.  Its  mineral  products  are  coal  ai:d  iron  ore.  Its  agricultural  products  are 
grain,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  live  stock.  lbs  manufactures  are  cotton, 
tliread,  pig  and  cast-iron,  and  lime.     Co.  seat,  Columbiana. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Illinois;  drained  by  tlie  Kaskaskia,  Little  Wabash,  and 
Sangamon  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Ohio  and  Mi-ssissippi,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  760  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  30,282 — 28,529  of  American 
birth.  Surface  partly  prairie  and  partly  forest;  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay,  sorghutn,  and 
pork  are  the  .staples; "there  are  G  carriage  factories,  3  brick  yards,  and  many  flour  and 
fcaw  mills.     Co.  seat,  Shelbyville. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  central  Indiana;  watered  by  Blue  river  and  Sugar  and  Flat- 
rock  creeks;  crossed  bv  the  .leffer.'^ouville,  Madison  and  St.  Louis,  the  Indianapolis. 
Cincinnati  and  Lafayette,  and  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  and  Dayton  railroads; 
about  425  .sq.m. ;  pop. "'80,  25,256— 24,481  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly 
prairie  or  woodland.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Shelbyville. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  w.  Iowa;  drained  by  the  Nishiiabatona  river  and  Boyer  and 
M'lsquit)  creeks:  576  S(].m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,696— 10,279  of  American  birth,  13  colored. 
The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  ;\nd  Pacific  railroad  crosses  the  extreme  s.w.  portion.  lbs 
surface  is  varied  by  rolling  prairies,  furnishing  excellent  pasturage,  and  long  stre'ches 
of  woodland.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  maize,  wheat,  and  oats.  Live  stock  is 
"extensively  raised,     ('o.  seat,  Harlan. 

SH  F^Lin^  a  CO.  in  n.  Kentucky,  watered  )»y  branches  of  the  Kentucky  river;  on  the 
Sliclbv  and  the  Louisville,  (Cincinnati  and  Lexington  railroads;  about  460  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80.  16.8i;^ — 5,556  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Tlie  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheal,  oats,  and  cattle.  Co.  seat,  Shelby 
villc-. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Missouri;  drained  bv  the  u.  fork  of  Salt  river,  by  North 
Two  river,  and  the  South  Fabius  river;  500  sq.m'.;  pop.  '80,  14.034—13,457  of  Ameri 
can  birtli,  9:)7  colored.  It  is  intersecled  in  the  s.  by  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo.seph  rail- 
road. Its  .surface  is  undulating  and  thinly  timberc^'d.  The  soil  is  fertile,  jji-cnlucing 
corn,  oats,  sorghum,  and  livestock.  Its  mineral  products  are  limestone  and  bilumiuoua 
coal.     Co.  seat,  Shelbyville. 
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SHELBY,  a  co.  in  w.  Ohio;  drained  by  the  Miami  river  and  Loramie's  creek;  trav- 
ersed by  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Cineiuuati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  railroads,  and  by  the  Miami  canal;  420  sq.in. ;  pop.  '80,  24,136— 
22,064  of  American  birth,  557  colored.  Surface  lolliiigand  productive;  corn,  oats, 
Avhcat,  hay,  and  pork  are  the  staples.     Co.  seat,  Sidney. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Tennessee,  adjoining  Missis.sippi ;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Mississippi  river;  drained  bv  Wolf  river  and  Elk  creek;  crossed  by  the  Mempiiis 
and  Charleston,  the  Memphi's  :md  Little  Rock,  the  Memphis,  Kansas  and  Colorado, 
and  tlie  M:miphis,  Paducah  and  Northern  railroads;  about  G90sq.ni.;  pop.  "80,  78,433 
—73,634  of  American  birlh,  43,989  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  the  largest  cotton-growing  county  in  the  state.  Co.  seat,  Mem- 
phis. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  having  the  Sabine  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  separating 
it  from  tlie  state  of  Louisiana;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  9,524—9,488  of  Ameri';au  birth,  2,154 
colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Attovac  river,  which  forms  part  of  its  w.  bonudary.  Its 
surface  is  rolling  and  largely  covered  with  forests.  Its  soil  is  ferule,  producing  cotton, 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.     Co.  seat.  Center. 

SHELBY,  Is.'^.AC,  1750-1826;  b.  Md. ;  was  a  surveyor  in  western  Virginia;  lieut. 
at  tiie  battle  with  the  Indians  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Va.,  in  1774;  capt.  of  a  military 
company  in  Virginia  in  1776,  and  in  1777  appointed  commissary;  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  delegates,  Vi^-ginia,  iu  1779,  and  commissioned  maj.  by  gov.  Jefferson,  and  the  fol- 
lowing" vear  made  col.;  fought  at  the  battle  of  King's  mountain,  and  in  1780 
received  for  his  bravery  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  sword  from  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  to  which  he  was  chosen  a  member  in  1781;  settled  in  Kentucky  and  was  gov- 
ernor, 1792-96,  and  again,  1812-16.  With  4,000  Keutuckians  he  aided  gen.  Harrison  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thanies,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  congress. 

SHELBYVILLE,  a  city  in  s.e.  Indiana,  co.  seat  of  Shelby  co  ,  on  the  Blue  river, 
and  on  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  railroad  at  its  junction  with  the 
Columbus  and  Rushville  railroad;  pop.  '80,  3,745.  It  is  27  m.  s.e.  of  Indianapolis,  ia 
the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  district,  and  has  a  court-house,  7  churches,  2  banks,  public 
schools,  3  newspapers,  and  a  seminary.     Lumber  and  furniture  are  manufactured. 

SHELDON,  GiLBEiiT,  d.d.,  1598-1677;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  1017;  became  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college  in  1622;  vicar  of  Hackney  in  1633, 
and  rector  of  Ickford  and  Newinglon;  was  chaplain  to  Charl-s  I.  in  1635;  became 
bishop  of  London  In  1660,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1663,  and  chancellor  of  Oxford 
university  in  1667. 

SHELIF,  the  chief  river  of  Algeria  (q.v.). 

SHELL.  This  term  is  employed  to  designate  the  hard  outer  coverings  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  invertebrate  animals.  Shells  are  met  with  in  the  ceJiinoJerinnta,  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  my?Z«sc''i  (excluding  the  moUuscoids),  iua  few  of  ihQaanelula,  asserpula,  spiror- 
bis,  etc.,  in  the  cirropoda.  and  in  the  o'lisfacra.  The  forms  of  the  different  varieties  of 
shells  are  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  articles  on  the  classes  of  animals  to  which  they 
respecti^'ely  belong;  and  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  intimate  structure  of  shell, 
which,  until  the  publications  of  C^arpenter,  Raine}'.  and  others,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  was  altogether  misunderst(»d.  The  doctrine  formerly  held,  and  still 
maintained  iu  many  popular  hand-books  of  conchology,  was,  that  shell  is  not  only  extra- 
vascular  (or  devoid  of  vessels),  but  completely  inorganic,  being  composed  of  an  exuda- 
tio'.i  of  c.iicareous  particles  (chiefl\'  carbonate  of  lime)  cemented  together  by  a  kind  of 
animal  glue.  It  is  now  known  that  shell  always  possesses  a  more  or  less  distinct 
organic  structure,  which  in  .some  cases  resembles  that  of  the  epulcrmi:<  of  the  higher 
animals,  while  in  otiiers  it  approximates  to  that  of  the  dernid,  or  tru3  skin.  The  nature 
of  the  organic  structure  is,  so  different  in  the  echinodermata,  moUusca,  and  Crustacea, 
that  a  separate  description  is  required  for  each,  and  as  Dr,  Carpenter  remarks:  "Even 
in  the  subordinate  divisions  of  these  groups,  very  characteristic  diversities  are  frequently 
observable,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teeth,  it  is  often  possible  to  determine  the  fam- 
ily, sotnetimes  the  genus,  and  occasionally  even  the  species,  from  the  inspection  of  a 
minute  fragment  of  a  shell,  as  well  fossil  as  recent. 

In  the  echinodermata,  the  elementary  struct\ire  of  the  skeleton  (;xhibits  the  appear- 
ance of  a  net-work  composed  of-  calcareous  and  animal  matter  intimately  united.  The 
diameter  of  these  apertures  or  meshes  of  network  varies  to  a  certain  degree  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  shell,  the  openings  being  larger  in  the  inner  than  the  outer  layers,  the 
extremes  being  :fi7y  and  y^*^  of  an  inch.  The  entire  shell  is  made  up  of  an  immense 
number  of  such  plates,  which  lie  parallel  to  one  another,  separated  by  minute  vertical 
pillars. 

In  the  mollusca,  the  shell  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  mantle,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  true  skin  of  other  animals.  Hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  epidermic.  It 
consists  of  cells  consolidated  by  a  deposit  of  calcareous  salts  in  tiieir  interior,  but.  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  tissues,  the  original  cellular  organization  often  becomes  so  hidden 
by  subsequent  changes,  as  to  cease  to  be  rccognizai)le.  The  typical  condition  of  the 
shell  in  this  sub-kingdom  is  best  aecii  in  cerluiii  bivalves — the  genus  pinna,  for  example. 
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On  brc'jiking  off  a  small  portion  of  the  projecting  marpin  of  one  of  those  shells,  and 
fXMiniiiini;;  it  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  lo  be  made  u|)  of  a  vast  number  of 
j)risms.  hexai^onul  in  form  and  nearly  uniform  in  si/e,  wbicli  are  arranircd  perpen- 
dicidar  lo  llie  surface  of  the  lamina  of  the  shell,  so  Uial  the  Ihickiiess  of  the  lamiua 
ii  formed  by  their  lcn;;lh,  and  its  surfaces  by  their  extremities.  On  submitting 
such  a  lamina  to  the  action  of  u  dilute  acid,  the  calcanjous  salts  are  dissolved, 
and  a  membrane  is  left  wiiich  shows  the  prismatic  structure  as  perfectly  as  it  was 
8e<;n  in  the  original  shell,  the  hexagonal  divisions  being  evidently  the  walls  of 
cells  resembling  those  occurring  in  the  pith  or  bark  of  a  plant.  It  sometimes 
happeus  in  recent,  but  more  commonly  in  fo.ssi!  shells,  that  the  animal  matter  decays 
Dud  leave-!  the  jirisins  ununited,  and  easily  separable  from  one  another.  It  is  only  in  a 
few  families  of  bivalves  that  the  cellular  structure  is  seen  in  this  very  di.stinct  form,  or 
that  it  makes  up  a  large  portion  of  the  siiell;  and  these  families  are  clo.-^ely  allied  to 
pinna.  In  many  shells  the  external  layer  is  formed  on  the  above  plan,  while  the  inter- 
nal layer  is  nacreous;  in  many,  again,  the  nacre,  or  "  mother  of  pearl,"  and  in  others 
Rul)-nacreous  struirture,  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shell.  The  micre, 
scconiing  to  sir  D.  Brewster,  consists  of  a  mtiltitude  of  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
alternatiiig  with  aidnial  membrane;  and  the  grooved  lines  on  which  iridescent  luster 
depends  are  due  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  edges  of  the  animal  lamiute,  while 
those  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  stand  out;  it  is,  however,  more  probable,  from 
Dr.  C'arpO^Hter's  researches,  that  the  peculiar  lineation  of  the  surface  of  nacre  is  due  lo 
the  disposition  of  a  single  membranous  layer  in  folds  or  plaits,  which  lie  more  or  less 
obliquely  to  tlie  general  surface. 

In  the  crmtacea.  the  structure  of  the  shell  has  only  been  examined  in  the  order  of 
decapods.  In  this  order — in  the  common  crab,  for  example — the  shell  consists  of  three 
layers,  viz.,  (1)  an  external  horny  epidermic  membrane  covering  the  exterior;  (3)  a  cellu- 
lar or  pigmentary  structure;  and  (;i)  an  internal  calcareous  or  tubular  substance.  The 
horny  layer  is  easily  detached  after  the  shell  has  been  for  some  time  immersed  in  dilute 
acid;'  it  is  thin  and  tenacious,  and  presents  no  trace  of  structure.  The  pigmentary  layer 
is  very  thin  in  the  crab  and  lobster,  but  is  nnich  thicker  in  some  other  decapods.  The 
internal  layer  is  that  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  shell;  it  is  in  this  layer  that 
the  calcareous  matter  is  chiefly  deposited;  but  even  after  this  has  been  removed,  a  very 
distinct  animal  basis  remains,  which  closely  resembles  that  which  is  left  after  the  dentine 
of  the  teeih  has  been  deprived  of  its  inorganic  constituents. 

For  further  infomialion  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Carpenter's 
various  articles  on  the  microscopic  structure  of  shells,  and  especially  to  his  article 
"Shell"  in  the  Ci/dopcBdla  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (from  which  the  materials  of  the 
present  article  have  been  almost  entirely  drawn),  audio  his  Micj'oscope  and  its  Revelatiotis. 

SHELLDRAEE,  or  Siiieldhake,  Tadorna,  a  genus  of  ducks  of  the  section  having  the 
hind-toe  without  any  pendent  membrane.  The  shelldrakes  are  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween geese  and  ducks,  having  much  resemblance  to  the  former.  The  species  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  the  Com.\ion  Siielldrake  {7\  vulpcmsn;  or 
bellonii)  is  common  on  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  Britain;  many  coming  from  the  n.  for  the 
winter,  and  some  remaining  all  the  year,  and  breeding,  making  their  nests  in  rabbit- 
burrows  or  other  holes  in  .soft  soil,  whence  m  some  phages  the  shelldrake  receives  the 
name  of  burrow  duck.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  the  sexes  nearly  alike  in  plumage;  thehead 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  green,  with  a  collar  of  white,  and  a  lower  collar  of  rich 
chestnut,  extending  over  part  of  the  back,  the  rest  of  the  back  white.  The  whole  length 
is  fully  two  feet.  The  shelldrake  is  very  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  breeds  in 
domestication.  Its  note  is  a  shrill  whistle.  Its  flesh  is  coarse  and  unpalatable.— The 
Ruddy  Shelldrake  {T.  rutila),  the  only  other  European  species,  is  rare  as  a  British 
bird,  although  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

SHELLEY,  Pkiicy  Bysshe,  the  eldest  son  of  Bir  Timothy  Shelley,  bart.,  the  represent- 
ative of  an  old  Sussex  family,  was  born  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  in  that  county,  on 
Aug.  4,  1792.  His  earlier  etlucation  he  received  at  home  with  his  sisters.  About  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  a  school  near  Brentford,  atid  thence,  three  years  after,  trans- 
ferred to  Eton.  Shy  and  sensitive,  yet  self-wilied  and  unsubmissive,  lie  sulTered  much 
from  the  harsh  disci'pliiu!  of  n\asters  and  the  tyranny  of  his  ruder  associates.  In  his 
refusal  to  fag  at  Eton  he  gave  early  indication  of  that  passionate  impatience  of  every 
form  of  con-stituted  authority  not  approving  itself  to  his  reason  which  continued  through 
life  to  distinguish  him,  and  to  tind  expression  in  his  writings.  In  1808  he  left  school, 
and  after  two  years  passed  at  home  he  was  sent  to  University  college,  Oxford.  Even 
thus  early  he  had  bectome  a  free-thinker  of  a  somewhat  advanced  kind,  and  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  A  Defemc  of  Atheixu},  Avhicli  he  circulated  dm-ing  the  second  year  of  his  college 
course,  led  to  his  expulsion  from  Oxford.  This  so  irritated  his  father,  that  for  sorne 
time  he  declined  to  receive  him;  and  on  liis  rash  marriage,  in  Aug.,  1811,  to  a  Miss 
Harriet  W(;stbrook,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  innkeeper,  the  estrangement  between  them 
became  final  and  complete,  I  he  old  gentleman  consenting  to  allow  his  .son  a  liberal  yearly 
income,  but  never  after  having  any  intercourse  with  him.  Shelley's  marriage  was  in  its 
issue  traijical.  In  ISl!)  a  .sejjaration  took  i)lace  between  him  and  his  wife,  who,  with 
two  children,  returned  to  the  care  of  her  father;  and  three  years  after  the  unhappy 
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woman  drowned  herself.  The  refinements  of  intellectual  sympathy  which  jiocts 
desiderate  in  tlieir  spouses,  Shelley  tailed  to  tind  in  his  wife,  but  tor  a  lime  he  seems  to 
have  lived  with  her  not  unhappily;  nor  to  the  last  had  he  any  fault  to  allege  againsi  her, 
except  such  negative  ones  as  might  be  implied  in  his  meeting  a  woman  he  liked  belter. 
This  was  Mai-yGoilwiu,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  William  Godwin  and  Mary  "Woll- 
stonecraft.  with  whom,  iu  1814,  he  traveled  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  who  after- 
ward became  his  second  wife.  Such  excuse  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  as  the  theory 
of  ■•  congenial  souls'"  may  afford  in  the  eye  of  the  moralist  must  to  the  full  be  allowed 
tor  Shelley,  whose  later  union  was  of  almost  ideal  felicity  and  completeness.  On  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  laid  claim  to  his  children;  but  this  their  grandfather,  Mr. 
Westbrook,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  successfully  resisted  at  law  on  the  ground  of 
Lis  atheism,  as  exliibited  in  the  poem  of  Queen  Mab,  which  a  year  or  two  before  he  had 
printed,  though  only  for  private  circulation,  In  1815,  while  living  at  Bishopsgate,  near 
Windsor,  he  wrote  "his  Alaator,  one  the  most  finished  and  characteristic  of  his  works; 
which  was  followed  by  Tlie  lievolt  of  IsUim,  composed  in  1817  at  Marlow.  During  the 
interval,  iu  the  course  of  a  tour  iu  Switzerland,  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  lord 
Byrou,  witli  whom  afterward  in  Italy  he  had  much  intimate  intercourse.  In  Mar., 
1818,  he  left  England  finally — as  it  proved— to  proceed  to  Italy;  and  during  that  and  the 
following  year,  chiefly  while  a  resident  in  Kome,  he  produced  what  may  rank  as  his  two 
finest  poeins — the  grand  lyrical  drama  of  Pro-metheas  Unbound  and  the  tragedy  of  The 
(Jenci.  While  at\enice  with  lord  Byron  in  1820  he  wrote  JuWiii  and  Aladdalo,  a 
record  in  enduring  verse  of  an  interesting  conversation  of  the  discussional  kind  between 
the  noble  poet  and  himself.  His  other  works  of  chief  importance  are:  Rosalind  and 
Helen,  begun  before  he  left  England;  The  Witch  of  the  Atlas,  written  in  1819;  Epqji-y- 
chidioii:  Adonais  (a  lament  on  the  death  of  Keats);  and  Ile^as  (a  lyrico-dramatic  burst 
of  exuHation  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Gieek  war  of  liberty) — all  three  produced  in  1821. 
The  winter  of  1822  Shelley  passed  at  Pisa;  and  in  the'April  following  he  established 
himself  near  Lerici,  iu  the  gulf  of  Spezia.  His  fondness  for  Loaiing  had  through  life 
amounted  to  a  passion,  and  here  he  indulged  it  to  the  full.  On  July  8.  1823,  in  the 
company  of  an  ex-naval  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  he  sailed  from  Legborn,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  welcome  his  friend,  Mr.  I^eigh  Hunt,  to  Italy,  and  was  lost  in  a  sudden  squall 
on  his  voyage  homeward.  The  bodies  were,  after  some  time,  waslud  ashore,  and  were 
burned,  sis  the  quarantine  law  of  the  country  required,  in  presence  of  lord  Byron,  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  another  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Trelawney.  Sheik  y 'sashes  were  carefully 
preserved,  and  lie  huricd  in  the  Pioteslant  cemeteiy  at  Kome,  near  the  grave  of  Keats. 

In  Shelley's  opinions,  religiou.s,  social,  and  political,  cnide  as  they  often  were,  and 
everywhere  expressed  with  an  unwise  reckless  vcliemence,  there  was  nuich  that  might 
nasmiablv  offend;  and  they  not  only  on  lluir  own  account  roused  against  him  a  storm 
of  obloquy,  but  made  him  "throughout  life  the  accredited  mark  of  the  most  foul  and 
malicious  slanders.  To  this  chiefly  it  is  to  be  attributed  that,  whilst  he  lived,  his  genius 
met  with  no  wide  appreciation;  but  since,  it  has  been  amply  recognized,  and  perhaps  no 
writer  of  his  time  at  this  day  ranks  higher  on  the  whole  tlian  he.  In  sustained  lyrical 
impetuosity  Shelley  surpasses  every  other  writer;  his  diction  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
its  opulence  than  for  the  expressive  subtlety  and  precision  with  which  it  detines  tlie 
nicest  refinements  of  feeling  and  thought;  and  his  page  fla.«hes  with  imagery  like  a  royal 
robe  rich  with  gems.  But  too  often,  while  he  dazzles,  he  also  bewilders;  he  is  fond  of 
supersubtle  abstractions,  unsubstantial  as  clouds  or  dreams;  and  frequently  in  reading 
him  we  seem  merelv  to  be  looking  on  wreaths  of  rainbow-colored  mist.  This  want  of 
clear  and  f^rm  outlines  is  more  or  less  felt  throughout  all  his  larger  works,  with  the  single 
exception  of  T/ie  Ccnci,  in  which  a  terrible  story  of  real  life  is  dramatized  with  consum- 
mate vigor  and  directness  of  treatment.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  rest  of  his  poems,  they 
concerirtlicmselves,  for  the  most  part,  not  with  the  world  as  it  is  or  has  been,  but  ^^'ith 
a  perfected  world  which  is  to  be.  Shelley  is  the  rates  of  the  future,  as  Scott  is  the 
poet  of  the  past.  Of  the  charge  of  atheism  against  Shelley  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
rests  mainly  on  his  boyish  poem  of  Qtieen  Mab;  that  this  he  did  not  himself  give  to  the 
world;  and  that  when,  iu  1821,  it  was  surreptitkiusly  published,  he  issued  an  express 
protest  agamst  his  being  held  answerable  for  any  opinions  set  forth  in  it.  In  his  later 
works  a  vague  paniheisin  seems  indicated;  and' one  or  two  passages  occur  which  fairly 
admit  of  a  purelv  theistic  interpretation.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  edition  of  Shelley's 
poems  is  that  bv  R.  H.  Shepherd  (1875).  A  selection  from  his  letters,  with  translations 
and  prose  essavs,  appeared  in  1840.  See  Medwin's  L/fe  of  Shcllet/  (1849):  Trelauney's 
ReeaUcctvwsofthe  l^ist  D'H/sof  ISheVei/ and  Byron  {Umdi.  1858):  the  Shelley  Menioruds. 
by  lady  Shelley  (1859):  Shelley's  Early  IJfe.  by  D.  MacCartliy  (1872);  and  Sheiley :  A 
Crili'-al  Biogrnphy.  hv  G.  Barnet  Smith  (1877). 

By  common  testimony  of  all  who  k-.e  w  him,  Sh.ellcy,  who  was  held  up  to  execration  as  a 
perfect  monster  of  iniquity,  was  on.  of  the  purest,  gentlest,  most  lovable  of  men;  of  the 
tenderest  private  affections,  and,  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  these,  of  tlie  largest 
flowing  charity.  The  i);issio:i  of  phila'nth ropy  expressed  in  his  writings  found  as  practical 
an  expre-^sion  in  his  daily  life  as  if  he  bad  never  made  any  very  great  ])rofession  of  it.  Tlie 
episode  of  his  first  luurriagc  seems  more  or  less  awkward  for  him;  liut  the  one  passionalo 
frailly  of  a  boy  can  scarcely  be  held  a  serious  blemish  on  a  man  whose  whole  subsequent 
life  vv-as  exceptional  in  virtue  and  beneficence.. 
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Maky  WoiJ.STOXKCi; aft  Godwin,  wife  of  the  popt,  was  b.  in  London  179R,  married 
Blirllcy.  as  above  stalid,  in  IHIO.  and -in  the  same  yvnr  produced  a  remarkable  novel, 
entitled  Fninki'itsffin,  the  liero  of  which,  a  jirofoiind  student  of  nature,  discovers  tiie 
secret  of  creating  life,  and  ])ro(luces  a  monster  whose;  history,  tlioujrh  wild  and  liorrible  in 
its  incidents,  is  invested  wilii  a  strong  human  interest.  Tlie  worlv  liad  a  great  .success, 
and  may  be  reckoned  tli<'  best  of  Mrs.  Hiielley's  literary  eftorls.  Other  novels  of  hers 
are  Vulperga,  The  Ijdnt  ,\[ii)i,  /.mf f»r,  nud  The  Fortunes  of  IVrl, in  Wdilxrk.  She  likewise 
wrote  Rdmhkt^  in  Gornutny  aixl  Itnly;  a  series  of  biograjjhies  of  foreign  artists  and  poets 
for  the  Cabinet  Ci/elopt  dia ;  and  carefully  edited  her  husband's  poems.  She  died  in 
London,  Fel).  1,  1851. 

SHELL-GUNS  l)e|i)ng  rather  to  the  past  than  the  present,  as  in  modern  rifled  artillery 
nil  guns  fire  siiell.s.  Before  their  introduction,  however,  shells  were  tired  from  guns  of 
large  bore,  and  proportionately  small  thickness  of  metal,  not  dilleriug  materially  from 
lioA  itzers,  except  that  they  had  greater  length. 

SHELL-LAC.     See  Lac. 

SHELLS,  called  in  earlier  times  bomb^,  consist  of  hollow  vessels  of  metal,  containing 
gunpowder  or  otlier  explosive  compound,  so  arranged  that  it  shall  (jxplode  at  a  certain 
point,  and  spread  destruction  around  by  the  forcible  dispersion  of  its  fragments.  The 
invention  of  tlii-s  murderous  missile  cannot  be  accurately  traced.  Shells  were  employed 
in  1180  A.D.  l)y  the  sultun  of  Gujerat,  and  by  the  Turks  at  fhe  siege  of  Khodes,  in  1522. 
The  Spaniards  and  Dutch  both  used  them  during  the  war  of  Dutch  independence;  and 
they  appi'ar  to  have  been  generally  adopted  by  about  16;34.  As  .shells  required  mortars 
(q.v.)  for  their  projection,  they  were  not  used  in  naval  warfare  until  the  French  con- 
structed special  bonil)- vessels  in  1681;  but  since  that  period,  shell-guns,  being  cannon  of 
large  bore,  have  been  introduced,  anil  shells  are  now  employed  by  all  ships  of  war. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  every  shell  was  a  hollow  sphere  of  cast-iron,  varying  in 
thiclvuess  from  half  an  in.  to  2  in  ,  and  in  diameter  from  5|-  in.  to  13  inches.  The  sphere 
had  a  fuse-hole  (like  a  bung-liole)  an  inch  across,  through  wliich  the  charge  was  inserted 
coasistin:^  of  pieces  of  metal  and  powder  to  burst  the  shell.  The  hole  was  plugged  by  a 
fuse,  which  was  a  tube  of  slow-burning  powder,  timed  to  communicate  lire  to  the  charge 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  seconds.  This  fuse  might  either  be  kindled  by 
hand  the  moment  before  the  mortar  was  tired,  or  its  ignitioa  might  be  effected  by  the 
act  of  firing  it.self.  The  Shrapnell  shell,  introduced  by  col.  Shrapnell  of  the  royal 
artillery,  about  1803,  contained  a  number  of  bullets,  and  being  fired  at  bodies  of  men, 
it  was  timed  to  explode  about  100  yards  before  reaching  them,  when  the  shell  burst, 
and  the  bullets  with  the  fragments  continued  their  course,  diverging  continually  as  they 
went,  until  they  reached  their  object  in  a  death-cloud.  The  mncumon  shell,  or  percus- 
sion shell,  is  one  in  which  the  charge  is  tired  by  the  detonation  of  a  cap  on  striking  an 
object.  If  sufficiently  delicate  to  explode  on  touching  a  soft  object,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  be  exploded  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  rapid  flight,  this  form  of  shell 
is  the  most  certain  in  execution. 

Since  the  introduction  of  rifled  ordnance,  the  shell  has  become  the  commonest  form 
of  projectile.  It  has  ceased  to  be  spherical,  and  is  usually  in  the  .shape  of  an  elongated 
bolt.  Several  rival  shells  at  present  divide  public  favor,  and  compete  for  adoption  into 
war  service.  Without  noticing  the  numerous  varieties  which  ai-e  in  course  of  trial  on 
the  continent  and  in  America,  the  following  are  the  principal  British  competitors:  The 
Arinstroar/»hr\\  is  a  pointed  bolt  of  iron  (usually  porcussion^  containing  an  inner  "seg- 
ment shell,"  made  up  of  49  .segments  of  cast-iron.  Seven  of  these  segments  form  a 
circle,  or  ring,  and  7  circles  give  the  necessary  length.  A  coating  of  lead  affords  a  soft 
medium  for  fitting  into  the  grooves  of  the  gtin.  The  shell  thus  made  .somewhat  resem- 
bles a  bottle  without  a  neck.  The  necessary  bursting  charge  having  been  inserted,  the 
rear-end  is  plugged  with  lead,  the  fu.se  is  screwed  into  the  front,  and  the  shell  is  ready 
for  action.  This  projectile  has  a  great  and  accurate  range,  and  its  .segments  cannot  fail, 
on  explosion,  to  do  great  damage.  The  principal  drawback  has  been  found  in  the  lea(i- 
casiug,  which  is  often  thrown  off  in  parts  soon  after  the  shell  leaves  the  gun,  and  which 
thus  falls  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  army  using  it,  .sometimes  inflicting  .severo 
wounds.  The  Whitworth  shell  is  an  elongated  hexagonal  bolt  of  iron  or  steeC  cast  ia 
one  piece,  and  with  a  bursting  charge  at  the  rear  end.  It  explodes  on  percussion;  but  the 
space  allowed  for  the  burster  is  deemed  insufficient  to  produce  the  full  effect  which  the 
length  and  correctness  of  the  weapon's  range  give  cause  to  expect.  The  Lnnenster  shell 
is  oval,  to  fit  the  bore  of  the  Lancuster  gun  ((j.v.).  Martin's  shell  is  charged  with  molten 
iron,  which  sets  on  fire  all  combustible  matter  on  which  it  can  be  thrown.  The  i->/a- 
phrat/ni  shell,  invented  by  (;ol.  Boxer,  n. A.,  has  an  iron  division  ov  diaphragm  to  sepa- 
rate the  powder  in  the  shell  from  any  balls  or  slugs,  in  order  that  the  friction  of  the  latter 
may  not  prematiu'ely  (;au.s(;  the  powd(T  to  explode.  A  six-pounder  diaphragm  .shell  con- 
tains 30  carbine-balls,  an  eight-inch  shell,  322  musket-balls.  The  Palliser  shell,  which 
is  now  employed  in  the  British  service,  is  chiefly  rcmarkabh;  for  the  hardness  imparted 
to  its  fire-point  by  a  process  of  '•chilling"  during  casting.  This  gives  it  a  great  power 
of. penetration  into  irf)n  plates,  etc. 

SHELL-SAND.  Sand  consisting  in  gre;it  part  of  fragments  of  sliells,  and  often  con- 
taining a  small  proportion  of  organic  matter,  is  a  very  u.seful  manure,  particularly  for 
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c)n\  soils,  hoavy  loams,  and  newly-reclaimed  bogs.  It  is  also  advantageously  applied  to 
any  soil  deticient  in  lime.  It  neutralizes  tlie  organic  acids  wiiicli  abound  in  peat  and 
forms  witb  tliem  compounds  wliicli  serve  as  food  for  plants.  Great  depo.sits  of  sliell- 
saud  are  found  on  liie  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  are  of  great  value  in  the 
agriculture  of  that  district.  Shell-sand  is  also  found  on  many  oilier  parts  of  the  Britisli 
coast,  and  nowhere  more  abundantly  than  in  the  outer  Hebrides.  'l"he  sand  of  many 
parts  of  tin.  coast,  however,  being  mostly  .^ilicious,  is  incapable  of  the  same  u>e.  Shell- 
saud  is  much  used  as  a  manure  in  some  of  the  maritime  districts  of  France,  as  Bretagne 
and  Normandy. 

SHELLY'S  CASE.  There  is  a  rule  of  real-property  law  known  as  "the  rule  in 
Shclly's  case,"  established  in  a  case  decided  in  1591,  and  reported  in  Colvc  i.  104.  "  When 
the  ancestor,"  says  Coke,  "  by  any  gift  or  conveyance  taketli  an  estate  of  frecliold,  and 
in  the  same  gift  or  conveyance  an  estate  is  limited,  either  mediatel}'  or  immediately,  to 
his  heirs  in  fee  or  in  tail,  t/w  heirs  are  words  of  limitation  and  not  words  of  purchase." 
The  rule  is  interpreted  by  Preston,  Eslctds,  vol.  i.  as  follows:  When  a  person  takes  an 
estate  of  freehold  (i.e.,  for  life)  under  an  instrument  whicli  also  contains  a  limitation  by 
way  of  remainder,  witli  or  without  an  intermediate  estate  interposed,  to  his  licirs  t>r  the 
lieiVs  of  his  body,  as  a  class  of  persons,  tlic  limitation  to  the  heirs  entitles  the  ancestor  to 
the  whole  estate.     'J'he  rule  ha-s  been  abolished  by  statute  in  most  of  the  states. 

SHELTER  ISLAND,  a  township  in  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  comprising  the  island  of  that 
name  in  Gardiner's  bay ;  «S,000  acres;  pop.  '80.  733.  The  island  was  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Connecticut  in  1652,  wlio  Ijought  it  from  the  earl  of  Stirling.  It  is  near  the  e. 
end  of  Long  Island;  about  6  m.  long;  has  a  tine  hotel,  and  is  a  very  popular  summer 
resort. 

SHEMAKHA,  the  former  name  for  what  is  now  known  as  the  government  of  Baku, 
occupying  the  s.e.  portion  of  Transcaucasia.  Area,  14,915  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '67,  486,229. 
North  of  the  Kur  and  around  its  mouth  the  surface  is  level,  low,  and  fruitful,  though 
little  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  Only  in  the  towns  and  sea-ports,  and  in  the 
vilhiges  in  their  vicinity,  are  agriculture  and  industry  pursued.  The  mountainous 
regions  are  inhabited  by  a  rude  predatory  population. 

SHEMAKHA,  the  capital  of  one  of  tlic  si.\  circles  in  the  government  of  Baku,  about 
70  m.  w.n.  w.  of  the  town  of  Baku.  Formerly  a  thriving  town  with  silk  and  olher  manu- 
factures, it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1859.  After  having  been  rebuilt  it  was 
agaui  destroyed,  all  but  entirely,  by  another  eartliquake  in  1872.  It  had  a  pop.  in  1867 
of  25,609. 

SHEHITIC  (Semitic")  LANGUAGES,  the  general  name  of  a  certain  number  of  dialects 
supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Shem.  The  teiTn  is  of 
recent  origin  (Schlozer,  Eichhorn).  and  a  misnomer;  for,  in  the  first  place,  not  all  the 
nations  derived  in  Genesis  from  Shem  spoke  an  idiom  akin  to  those  understood  by  the 
term  Shemitic  (e.g.,  the  Elamites,  Lud.  etc.),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Canaan  and  Cush, 
whose  Shemitic  speech  is  undoubted,  are  there  traced  to  Ham.  Shemitic  languages, 
however,  as  a  "conventional  appellation,"  is  still  the  best  of  all  the  general  terms  hith- 
erto proposed  (Aial)ic;  Syro- Arabic,  analogous  to  Indo-Gcrmanic). 

The  family  of  Shemitic  languag -s  which  spread  originally  over  Canaan  (Phenicia 
and  Palestine),  Assyria,  Aram  (Syria.  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia),  and  Arabia;  and  at  a 
later  period  over  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Punic  northern  coast — i.e.,  from  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Armenian  mountains  to  the  s. 
coast  of  Arabia — may  l)roadly  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes:  1.  The  Aramaic 
or  northern  (north-eastern)  dialect,  comprising  chiefly  the  so-called  Chaldee  and  Syriac; 
2.  The  southern,  the  chief  representative  of  which  is  the  Arabic,  closely  allied  to  wlioso 
older  (Himyaritie)  form  is  the  Ethiopic;  'S.  The  Middle,  or  principally  Hebraic,  to  which 
also  belong  the  languages  of  th3  other  Palestinian  inhabitants,  those  of  the  Canaanites 
and  Plienicians  above  all.  .  The  difference  between  the  middle  and  northern  branches  is 
less  .sharply  marked  than  between  the  middle  and  the  southern  or  Arabic. 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  them  individually  we  shall  try  to  point  out  their  general 
position  among  other  languages,  and  principally  the  salient  points  of  difference  between 
the  Shemitic  and  that  other  most  important  family  of  the  Indo-Gormanic  or  Aryan  lan- 
guages. First  of  all,  then,  we  notice  the  preponderance  given  in  Shemitic  to  the  conso- 
nants in  contradistinction  to  the  vowels.  The  former  are  indeed  the  basis  and  the  body 
of  its  words.  The  vowels  are  more  or  less  accessories,  modifying,  fixing,  precising  the 
meaning,  but  never  themselves  containing  it,  while  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  liie 
root  itself  consists  generally  of  a  combination  of  vowels  and  consonants.  A  further 
peculiarity  is  the  prevailing  "  triliteralness"  of  Shemitic  roots  in  the  advanced  stage  in 
winch  we  now  know  tliem.  The  Indo-Germanic  languages  derive  their  wealth  from  the 
logical  law  of  their  composition  of  roots,  of  verbs,  and  particles;  the  Shemitic  add  to 
their  store  in  phonetically  multiplying  their  sounds:  either  by  splitting,  as  it  were,  their 

*  In  Hebrew,  the  name  f ronn  which  tlie  adjective  is  derived,  is  spelt  Shem ;  but,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  .s-/t  of  the  original  was  transformed  by  the  Septuagint  into  .5  (see  Shibboleth  i:  and  hence, 
through  the  influence  of  the  modern  versions  that  have  in  this  respect  followed  the  Septuagint,  the 
torm  Semitic  is  more  current  araone:  continental  writers  than  Shemitic. 
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sinj;:le  consonants  into  two  or  more,  through  the  rcfliipliciilion  of  radicals,  or  Ly  the 
addition  of  new  consonants  to  liie  i)riniary  root,  whicli  is  thus  devcl()|)ed  often  Ircr.i  i\ 
monosyllabic  (for  by  far  tiic  greatest  number  of  Shcmitic  roots  consisted  primarily  of 
two  consonants  only,  to  which  ti  thinl  was  generally  added  at  a  later  period)  into  a  root 
of  five  letters.  C'(;tnpound  words  are  of  the  utmost  rarily  both  in  the  noun  (exeejit 
proper  nanus)  and  the  verb,  and  they  never  consist  of  combini'd  roots  of  verbs  and 
particles,  but  of  verbal  and  iionunal  roots.  Kegarding  the  formation  of  cases,  tenses, 
and  all  those  other  granmiutical  changes  of  noun  and  verb  whicii,  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
funily.  are  wrought — as  f;u"  as  the  verb  or  noun  itself  is  con('erned — almost  exclusively 
hy  sutUxes,  while  the  radical  vowel  changes  merely  according  to  euplionic  rules  ■within 
its  own  liuuted  sphere;  the  Sliemitic  languages,  principally  and  chielly  work  their 
flections  by  a  cliange  of  vowels  within  tlie  radical  consonants,  k-iving  the  latter  them- 
selves intact.  Only  when  tlu'se  changes  sulfice  no  longer  for  the  moie  elaliorate  modes 
of  speech  and  thought,  supplementary  letters  and  syllables  are  sought  in  aid  and  a  cer- 
tain small  number  of  prefixes  or  affixes  represents  the  vast  and  varied  groups  of  little 
words  (amounting  at  times  to  whole  phrases)  of  tlie  Indo-Germanic.  The  Shenntic  lan- 
guages are  also,  if  poorer,  less  complicated  in  forms  than  the  former  family.  There  are 
only  two  genders — which,  however,  are  also  distinguished  in  the  secoiul  and  third  per- 
sons of  the  yerb — and  two  principal  tenses.  Tliese  are  strongly  marked  ])y  the  jiosiiion 
of  the  personal  pronoun,  rei)ri'sented  by  a  suffix  in  the  so-called  perfect  and  by  a  prefix 
in  the  so-called  aorist  or  imperfect  (future).  The  former  expresses  the  finite,  the  com- 
pleted action,  llie  fact;  the  latter  the  incompleted  action,  the  thought,  that  which  is 
becondng,  growing  as  it  were  into  a  fact.  One  of  the  most  curious  fcalures  is  the  sud- 
den change  that  maybe  produced  in  the  two  by  a  certain  prefixed  conjunctive-consonant. 
Perfect  then  becomes  future,  and  vice  ven-d.  Declension  in  the  Indo-Germanic  sense 
exists,  if  at  all,  in  an  extremely  limited  sense  in  Shemitic.  The  juxtaposition  of  two 
words  (with  slight  vowel  changes)  forms  the  genitive,  while  the  other  cases  (in  the 
Hebraic  at  least)  are  formed  bj'  prepositions.  The  oblique  cases  of  pronouns  are  indi- 
cated by  suffixes.  The  syntax  is  of  tlie  crudest  and  simplest  description:  a  mere  string- 
ing together  of  sentences  without  any  particular  attempt  at  a  logical  and  methodical 
arrangement  of  periods,  according  to  their  temporary  superior  or  inferior  relation  to  the 
subject-matter. 

Another  most  important  point  of  distinction  between  the  two  families  is  formed  by 
what  has  been  called  their  lexical  difference,  i.e.,  the  want — except  in  a  few  isolated 
(Ui-es — of  any  correspondence  or  identity  in  their  individual  words.  Most  of  those 
A.ords  which' exhibit  a  similarity  can  be  shown  to  have  been  either  adopted  at  a  late 
]  eriod,  or  they  simply  fall  under  the  category  of  onomatopoeic  words  (woids  imitating 
the  sound  of  fhe  object  expressed,  and  therefore  sliowing  in  all  cases  greater  or  smaller 
affinity  to  the  original  sound);  or,  again,  words  in  whicli  the  common  type  of  hunian 
language  would  involuntarily  and  under  all  circumstances  connect  a  special  meaning 
with  a  special  sound,  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  or  less  identical  in  all  idioms.  Of 
words  introduced  into  European  languages  by  Shenntic  (Pheuician)  traders  may  be 
instanced,  lanua  —  cane,  gumal  =  camel,  mor  —  myrrh,  kezish  =  cassia,  alielim  =  aloe, 
nerd  —  nard,  carkon  —  crocus,  mppir  =  sapphire,  sak  =  sack,  etc.  Of  ononiatoi)oeic 
terms,  lakak  =  (Sansk.  lif/)  to  lick,  c/uirai  {Han^k.  chaiidan)  —  to  grate,  ^cnxich,  galnl  = 
to  roll,  pnrak  —  to  break,  etc.  On  the  oth<?r  hand,  words  have  crept  into  Shemitic  from 
foreign  languages;  e.g.,  the  Egyptian,  ior,  icro.  iaro,  river,  Nile,  is  found  as  year  in 
Hebfew,  jmrdet{liQh.)  paradise^  is  Persian,  kop  (Sansk.  kapt)  is  the  Heb.  for  ape,  karpaif 
(Sansk.  knrpdsa)  —  wool,  cotton,  etc. 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  family  of  Shcmitic  languages,  it  is  matter  of  great  doubt 
whether  "^.r  not  they  were  developed  earlier  than  any  other,  e.g.,  the  Indo-Germanic. 
The  monuments  that  have  survived  are  not  sufficient  for  us  to  form  a  final  judgment  as 
yet.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  a  development  may  have  taken  place  simultane- 
ously and  independently  in  the  idioms  of  other  nations.  The  notion  long  cherished  (and 
stiirupheld  by  a  few  isolated  speculators)  that  Hebrew  was  the  original  language  of  all 
mankind  up  to  the  episode  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  may  here  be  passed  over  without 
remark.     See  Philology. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  draw  an  outline  of  the  relation  of  the  Shcmitic  languages 
among  themselves,  and  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  llieir  individual  characteristics  and 
history,  referring  for  fuller  details  to  the  articles  devoted  to  the  special  branches  indi- 
cated. Although  the  Shemitie  languages  are  clearly  sister  diidects.  their  relation.ship  is 
far  from  being"  so  close  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  different  Greek  dialects.  Thus 
Abraham,  belonging  by  liis  descent  to  a  people  of  Shemitie  tongue,  and  coming  from  a 
country  where  Shcmitic  was  the  general  language,  at  Ids  arrival  in  liis  new  place  of 
abode,  inhabited  by  Siiemites,  was  considered,  and  considered  himself  a  foreigner  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  would  have  been  the  case  liad  a  Greek  endgrated  from  one 
part  of  Greece  into  another.  It  would  be  more  fit  perhaps  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  different  Shemitie  dialects  and  the  Germanic  languages  among  themselves: 
German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Sweclish,  Norwegian,  etc.;  or  the  Shivoiiic  idioms:  Lithuanian, 
Lettish,  Russian,  Polish.  Hohemian.  But  even  these  are  not  so  far  removed  from  each 
other  as  tlie  Shemitie  idioms.  What  the  latter  have  in  common  are  those  grammatical 
and  other  characteristics  indicated  above,  and  the  root-words  themselves,  which  nearly 
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everywhere  have  the  same  original  siguification ;  only  that  in  this  respect  the  Ai-ubic 
shows  by  far  the  lamest  development  of  meanings  out  of  the  single  roots,  and  coiit-e- 
quenllv  an  unparalleled  wealth  of  derivatives.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our 
relics  of  ancient  Hebrew  are  of  a  scanty  nature,  and  that  the  Arabic  has  remained  u 
living  language  until  our  day,  and  has,  through  Islam,  spread  further  than  any  ancient 
and  pi'rhaps  even  modern  language. 

Kesrarding  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  which  of  the  Shemitic  languages  is  the 
oldest,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  no  positive  result  has  yet  been  attained.  For  alihongh 
the  oldest  palpable  monuments  of  Shemitic  have  survived  in  Hebrew,  while  our  earliest 
documents  in  Aramaic  date  from  Cyrus,  and  those  in  Arabic,  eveu  centuries  after  Christ 
(Himyaritic,  Ethiopic,  4th  c. ;  northern  Arabic,  6th  c.  a.d.).  yet  avc  cannot  now  decide 

\  which  of  these  has  preserved  the  type  of  the  original  moiher-tongue  most  intact.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  vast  internal  movements,  or  a  series  of  events  in  the  history  of 
a  people— wanderings,  wars,  and  tlie  like— change,  quicken,  and  develop  its  huigiiage 

-  eve:i  to  decay,  before  it  has  had  time  to  beget  a  literature.  When  tliis  time  does  arrive, 
we  meet  already  with  all  the  traces  of  this  decay  in  imperfections,  corruptions,  and 
archaisms  of  form.  Thus,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible,  that  is  the  most  ancient  form  ia 
wirch  it  has  survived,  oiTers  more  grammatical  analogies  (in  incomplete  structure, 
in.ler'tion,  etc.)  to  the  modern  than  to  the  ancient  Arabic,  which  lasted  in  its  primitive 
purify  and  fullness  of  form  as  long  as  the  simple  life  of  the  dwellers  in  tlie  desert  was 
not  broken  bv  those  events  which  upheaved,  from  the  time  of  Moirammed,  tlieir  whola 
exi-Jtence,  and  brought  them  in  closest  and  most  violent  contact  with  otlier  nations  of 
other  tongues.  Then  tliat  process  of  decomposition,  or  phase  of  negligence  and  C(nTup- 
tion,  set  in,  whicn  resulted  in  the  looseness  exhibited  by  modern  Arabic.  It  thus  reache»l 
the  downward  sta'.i;e  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  at  ever  so  much  later  a  period. 
Arabic  classical  literature  thus  exhibits,  compared  with  the  Hebrew,  and  even  more  with 
the  Aramaic— which  we  meet  in  a  worsi  state  of  aged  and  crippled  organism  and  stunted 
form- about  the  sauu  vigor,  freshness,  and  fullness  of  form  and  structure  which  tht3 
Sanskrit  exhibits  among  the  Indo-Germunic  or  the  Gothic  in  the  narrower  circle  of  the 
Germanic  dialects.  With  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  absolutely  decide  in  favor  of  tlie 
Arabi];  ixs  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  type.  The  phase  in  which  it  enters  iuLo 
our  lii^torical  horizon  may  be  as  far  if  not  further  removed  hx).n  it  eveu  as  the  Aramaic. 
Its  liusty  individu  d  development  may  have  quickened  more  radical  changes  than  even 
the  decaying  or  decayed  otlier  branches  present.  So  that,  as  we  said,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  question  of  priority  must  remain  opsn.  AVe  shall,  however,  allot  the  first  place 
to  the  second  or  southern  Sfiemitic  (Arabic)  class,  simply  because  of  its  copiousness  of 
words  and  development  of  forms.  A  faint  trace  of  its  peculiarity  of  article  (/tO  i^  ^'ip- 
posed  to  be  found  in  Gea.  x.  2Q{Alin>da,:r);  but  this  seems  fallacious  enough,  consideria  j 
that  the  Hebreu'  article  must  have  been  originally  the  same,  and  the  word  may  simply 
exhibit  the  ancient  Hebrew  form.  In  the  golden  epoch  of  the  Hebrew  literature,  Arab 
culture  does  indeed  seem  to  have  stood  in  high  renown — Solomon's  wisdom  is  likened 
unto  that  of  the  Arabs,  queen  Sheba  is  an  Arab  queen,  and  Job's  friends  are  Arabs.  Oa 
its  peculiar  history  and  development,  however,  we  cannot  here  dwell.  See  Atiabi.\>i 
LAxau.vGE  and  Liter.\tuue.  Suffice  it  to  observe  generally  that  Arabic  is  not  only  th:3 
richest  of  Shemitic,  but  one  of  the  richest  of  all  languages,  with  its  more  than  6,0.)0 
■word-roots,  and  about  60.000  words;  while  the  Hebrew  has  about  3,000  of  the  former 
and  6,000  of  the  latter.  The  22  constmants  of  the  Aramaeans,  and  the  23  of  the  Hebrews, 
have  been  augmented  into  28  with  the  Arabs.  They  further  have  twice  the  number  of 
the  Hebrew  regular  conjugations,  in  which  again  the  latter  exceed  the  Aramaic  by  one, 
The  same  abundance  is  noticeable  in  the  Arabic  tenses,  declensions,  etc.  The  general 
wealth  of  this  language,  however,  will  be  best  appreciated  by  its  possessing  some  tho.i- 
sand  different  terms  for  a  sword,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  words  for  lion,  serpent. 
and  the  like ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  its  adaptability  and  versatility  is  sliown  by  one  word 
often  possessing  a  vast  number  of  meanings.  Anciently  it  had  *wo  principal  branches: 
the  Hiin3'^aritic,  spoken  in  the  south,  which  has  perished  almost  completely  (a  few  partly 
mutilated  inscriptions,  recently  brought  to  the  British  museum,  have  been  published 
some  time  ago,  and  their  interpretation  has  been  attempted  by  Osiauder  and  Levy  in  the 
Oenn.  Or.  Society's  Transuction^),  and  the  Koreishite.  which,  beini;  the  idiom  of  Moham- 
med's tribe,  became  the  paramount  Arabic  for  all  times.  The  Ethiopic  (see  Ethiopia)  is 
by  some  investigators  held  to  have  flowed  from  the  Himj-aritic;  but  from  the  14th  o.. 
the  Amharic  dialect  (also  Shemitic,  but  with  little  capacity  for  writing  purposes)  has 
superseded  the  Ethiopic  almost  completely. 

The  north  Shemitic  or  Aramaic,  to  which  we  now  turn,  is  the  language  of  the  whole 
district  between  the  ilediterranean  and  the  Tigris,  s.  of  the  Taurus,  n.  of  Phenicia,  the 
.Israelitish  territorj'.  and  Arabia.  Here  we  have  again  to  distinguish  between  Syria  Proper, 
Me^sopotamia  (between  Euphrates  and  Tigris),  and  Babylonia  (s.  of  Mesopotamia), 
whither  the  Israelites  were  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Yet,  with  respect  to  this  lattei 
country,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  another  dialect  besides  the  Aramaio  was  spoken 
in  it.  But  whether  this  was  "  Medo-Persian,"  (•like  the  Assyrian"),  or  some  othei 
"Turanic"  idiom,  largely  mixed  with  Shemitic  ingredients,  must  remain  doubtfid  until 
our  knowledge  of  "  Turanian"  and  our  reading  of  cuneiforms  shall  have  advanced  some- 
what further.     There  is,  however,  but  one  voice  among  competent  investigators,  that 
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wliulevor  sfrancrc  olomonts  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  lan^-nai^os  may  contain,  tlipy 
have  a  full  claim  to  iu;  reckoned  amoni^  the  SliiMnitic.  The  Aramaic  in  ircncial  Ib,  as 
lias  been  observed  before,  jioorer  than  the  Hebrew  in  grammatical  lorms.  vowels,  elc, 
fwsides  havin,<;  a  peculiar  tendency  to  bluntiiijr  ils  consonants,  chaneini;;  ity  solt  k  into  d, 
U  inio  t,  sh  into  th,  and  the  like.  It  further  does  not  cxi)ies,s  ils  article  by  a  prefix,  but 
by  an  ALf,  and  it  forms  its  passives,  not  by  u  chuniie  of  vowels,  but  by  a  special  syllable 
prelixed  to  the  root.  The  first  distinct  trace  of  a  diHerence  between  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  is  found  in  (tcii.  xxxi.  47,  where  it  is  foimd  necessary  to  translate  I^aban's 
de>-i;^iiation  of  the  stone-heap  erected  in  memory  of  his  peace  with  Jacol).  Aitii(mi;h 
the  ancient  liabylonians  had,  in  all  prot>ability,  a  rich  and  important  liteniliire;  yet 
noihin;^  of  it  lias' survived.  The  so-called  ]5abylonian  fragments  supposed  to  have  come 
down  in  Arabic  translations  are  a  mere  fiction.  All  the  Aramaic  literature  which  we 
now  po.^sess  is  deriveii  from  the  Jews,  and  of  a  very  late  date.  The  IJabylonian  exiles, 
both  those  who  returned  lo  Palestine  and  those  who  stayed  in  the  land  of  tlieir  ca|)tivity, 
made  Aramaic  their  habitual  language.  It  was  the  common  tongue  of  Palestine  at  ihe 
time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  being  then  chiefly  the  '"holy  language'.' — i.e.,  the  language 
of  temple  and  synagogue.  Thus  the  8hemiUc  words  used  in  tiie  New  Testament  are 
one  and  all  Aramaic  (Mammon;  Raka;  Eli,  Eli,  etc.;  Talitha  Kumi;  Abba;  etc.).  and 
the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  Shemitic  terms  found  in  Josephus.  The  oldest  remaiuH  in 
this  idiom  (variously  eallcd  Hebraisti,  Arami,  Sursi,  Chaldec)  are  certain  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Daniel.  Ezra,  etc.).  the  Targums  ((i.v.),  the  Mishna  (to  a  certain  extent  at 
L-ast),  the  Talinuds.  and  the  Midrashim.  Idiomatic  shades  are  again  obiicrvable  in 
these  different  documents;  but  while,  as  a  living  language,  it  was  spoken  and  i)ro- 
n:)UiK:ed  differently  in  the  different  districts  of  Palestine  and  Babylon,  yet  the  special 
subdivisions  into  special  provincial  dialects  which  have  been  atten.pted  can  hanily  be 
saiil  to  be  correct.  From  the  3d  c.  a.d.  Christian  writers,  chiefly  in  iMesopotamia, 
Edessa,  Carrlue,  Nisibis,  began  to  use  this  language  in  their  writings,  which  are  princi- 
pdly  theological  (translation  of  the  Bible)  and  dogmatical,  but  which  also  In  at  ot  medi- 
ciiK',  history,  philoso[)liy,  mathematics,  etc.  Yet  their  Aramaic  assumed  a  ckaracter  so 
es.seutially  diff'erent  that,  in  some  respects  at  least,  it  became  an  entirely  distinct  dialect, 
viz.,  Syriac,  whicJi,  at  a  later  period,  a.-^sumed  also — U)  make  the  breach  complete — an 
alpliabet  of  its  own  (Estrangelo).  Many  bave  been  the  attempts  to  accouutfor  this  strange 
difference  (the  very  existence  of  which  was.  on  the  other  band,  almost  tolally  denied  at 
one  time),  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  Certain  it  is  that  the  mere  gcograpbical 
rea.sons  (east  and  west  Aramaic,  etc.)  do  not  bold  good,  and  are  arbitrary  and  lallaciou.s. 
The  Syriac,  as  a  living  language,  ceased  to  be  spoken  since  the  10th  c,  and  only  a  few 
Syrian  Christians  in  Kurdistan  and  Mesopotamia  are  supposed  to  iise  a  kind  of  vulgar 
Aramaic.  Syriac  literalnre  cea.sed  about  three  centuries  later.  As  the  language  of  the 
church,  however,  it  is  still  in  use  with  the  Jakobite,  Nestorian,  and  ]\Ii',ronite  branches 
of  the  S^^ian  church.  iSIinor  sister  dialects  of  Aramaic  arc  the  Samaritan,  a  corrupt 
Judneo-Aramaic  mixed  with  Arabic  words;  the  Zabian  or  Nazara^an  (Mandaic)  the 
language  of  a  theosophical  sect  ("  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist")  standing  between  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldec,  and  mixed  with  Persian,  but  bearing  altogether  the  stamp  of  an 
uncouth,  ungrammatical,  sadh'-ncglected  idiom;  fm-fher,  the  Palmyrene  (Palmyra), 
which,  with  a  written  character  closely  akin  to  the  square  Hebrew,  ott'ers  but  little  varia- 
tions from  the  Syriac;  and  finally,  the  ^^gypto-Aiamaic,  which  is  found  on  a  few 
monuments  (stone  of  Carp'cntras.  Papyri),  and  ]irobably  belongs  to  Jews,  who.  at  a  late 
period,  had  immigrated  into  Egj^pt,  and  iiad  adopted  the  Egyptian  religion.  Its  words 
are  principally  Judico-Aramaic,  but  with  a  large  infusion  of  foreign  elements. 

The  third  principal  branch,  the  middle  Shemitic,  which  comprises  Hebrew  and 
Phenician  (Punic) — and  all  the  questions  connected  with  these — have  been  discussed  at 
some  length  under  Jkws  and  Piienicia  to  ^\hich  we  refer.  See  also  the  special  articles 
Akabic,  CiiaIjDKk,  Aramaic,  etc. 

SHEMITIC  NATIONS  or  Shemites.  The  different  nations  generally  comiirised 
imder  this  name,  viz.,  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans  or  Babylonians,  t!ie  Syrians,  Pheni- 
cians,  Hebrews,  Arabs,  and  Ethiopians,  are  all  treated  specially  in  the  course  of  this 
work;  it  only  remains  here  to  add  a  few  observations  on  the  characteristics  ascribed  to 
them  all  in  common,  and  on  the  influence  they  have  exercised  tipon  the  history  and 
development  of  humanity.  As  regards  the  language,  the  poverty  of  the  inflections,  the 
well-nigh  absolute  impossibility  of  expressing  abstract  ideas,  the  general  absence  of 
compound  verbs  and  substantives,  and  thc^  i)rimitivc  state  of  the  syntax  in  the  Shemitic, 
as  contrasted  with  the  wealth  and  vigor  of  the  Aryan,  have  been  noticed  in  the  previous 
article.  F'rom  this  arises,  as  an  almost  natural  conseq\ience,  the  general  infetiority  of 
Shemitic  literature  to  what  we  emphatically  call  "classical  literature."  Certain  inost 
important  forms  of  Indo-Germanic  poetry,  for  instance,  are  completely  wanting  in  the 
Shemitic,  such  as  the  epopee  and  the  drama;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar 
aiuaent  form  of  Arabic  poetry— the  Kasida — and  the  grand  bursts  of  pathos  found  in  the 
rcliudous  books  of  the  Hebrews  are  vainly  sought  in  Indo-European  literature.  Again, 
a  primitive  state  of  law  seems  to  have  developed  among  the  Aryan  nations,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  was  a  recognition,  albeit  a  dim  enough  one,  of  individual  rights, 
in  iUs  far  as  they  did  not  war  against  the  complex  unity  of  the  "slate."     With  the 
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Shomites,  in  the  absence  of  that  talent  for  organization  and  conciliation  ■nhich  is  so 
essential  a  mark  of  the  ludo-Europeans,  we  find  either  a  patriarchal,  an  auarchical,  or  a 
despotical  kind  of  government.  Science  and  philosophy,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
"Word,  are  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  the  Aryans.  The  inferiority  of  the  Shendtes 
in  these  respects,  however,  is  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  sublime  place  they  take  as 
the  ethical  teachers  of  all  hiuiiauity.  How  the  hard  ;ind  narrow  egotism  which,  not 
quite  uuiustly,  is  ascribed  to  them  ever  came  to  bear  and  ripen  those  grand  moral 
maxims  with  which  we  meet  in  the  earliest  Jewish  records,  and  wliich,  wrought  up  to 
their  purest  idealism,  form  the  shining  glory  of  the  New  Testament,  is  a  problem  of 
"which  some  seek  the  solution  in  a  peculiar  intensity  of  character  inherent  in  the  Shemitie 
races;  while  others  account  for  it  b}' direct  "inspiration:"  The  same  may  he  said  of 
that  monotheism  which  belonged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Hi  brews  out  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  grave  mistake,  however,  to  dtscribe,  as  Rcnan  does,  the 
Shemites  indiscriminately  as  monolheists.  Babylon  and  Assyria,  an  1  Syria  or  Phenicia, 
and  the  ante-Islamic  Arabs,  were  neither  more  nor  less  polytlu  istic  than  the  early  or 
present  inhabitants  of  India.  And,  we  may  well  cdd,  not  befc  re  th  •  return  from  the 
Babylonian  exile  are  the  Jews  themselves,  as  a  body,  to  be  considered  as  real  moncthe- 
ists.  But  ever  since,  both  they,  and,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabs,  have  been 
the  representatives  of  a  more  austere  and  exclusive  dc  gma  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead 
than  a  great  pari  of  the  civilized  world  has  found  good  to  accept  xip  to  this  day.  Both 
Chrisiianity  and  Islam,  the  most  powerful  religious  agents,  the  one  for  nearly  2.000 
years,  the  other  for  about  1200,  are  in  their  origin  Slumitic,  and  their  infiuence  need 
not  here  be  enlarged  upon.  For  what  we  owe  to  the  Shemites  in  the  field  of  ii:dastry 
and  inventions,  and  the  civilization  these  carried  with  them  wherever  they  were  im- 
])oited.  we  need  only  refer  to  Phenicia.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  the  very  alphabet 
itself  is  of  Shemitie  origin. 

SHEMITIC  PLURAL.  The  Shemitie  languages,  particularly  the  Hebrew,  often  use  the 
plural  where  other  languages  only  make  use  of  tlie  singular.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  terms  of  space  and  time — their  vastness  being  conceived,  so  to  say,  as  a  multi- 

Ilicity.  Thus  certain  regions,  like  heaven — which,  through  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
anguage,  is  also  with  us  s(  metimes  used  jj?w?v7/2Y<;?' — the  expanse  of  water;  further,  the 
]ilace  at  a  person's  head  or  feet,  or  even  certain  limbs  of  the  body  (conceived  as  space), 
like  neck  face,  etc. ;  or,  again,  periods  of  times,  likeyoulh^age,  lite,  and  special  lasting 
qualities  or  states,  like  barrenness,  blindness,  mercifulne.'-s,  and  the  like,  are  put  in 
]>lural  number,  where  we  have  the  singular  only.  It  is  further  applied  to  might  and 
strength,  as  consisting  originallj^  of  a  multiplicity  of  elements  of  power.  This  is  par- 
ticularly shown  in  the  word  Elohim  (q.v.),  =a  unity  of  many  "mights" — i.e.,  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  false  conclusions  as  to  the  plurality  of  the  Divine  Persons  being 
proved  by  this  Word  are  best  refuted  by  the  occurrence  of  the  plural  in  the  word  Master 
(Adon),  Lord  (Baal),  when  these  stand  unmistakably  for  a  single  human  individual,  and 
are  meant  to  express  merely  his  proprietorship  of  some  object  or  other. 

SHENANDO  AH,  a  river  of  Virginia,  the  largest  tributary  to  the  Potomac,  drains  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  between  the  Blue  ridge  and  the  principal  range  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It  rises  in  two  branches  near  the  center  of  the  state,  and  runs  n.e.  to  the 
Potomac,  170  m.,  being  navigable  for  small  boats  100  miles.  In  the  war  of  1861-65  this 
valley  was  the  scene  of  numerous  conflicts,  W4is  successively  occupied  by  the  ojiposing 
armies,  and  finally  laid  waste  by  gen.  Sheridan  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

SHEXAXDO'AH,  a  co.  in  n.  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Massanutten 
mountain,  drained  by  Cedar  creek,  and  the  n.  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  river;  on  a  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Virginia  Midland;  about  500  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  18,204—1006  colored.  The  surface  is  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Tne 
principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Woodstock. 

SHENDY.  a  t.  of  Africa,  in  lower  Nubia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  100  m.  m 
direct  line  below  Khartoum.  At  its  markets,  two  of  which  take  place  every  week,  a 
large  variety  of  articles,  as  wheat,  straw,  salt,  and  cotton  goods,  are  sold.  Near  the  town, 
which  gives  name  to  a  large  district,  the  finest  senna  is  obtained.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

SHEN-SEE'.  a  province  of  China,  on  the  Hoang-Ho:  bounded  n.  by  Mongolia.  ^The 
Hoang-Ho  forms  most  of  its  e.  boundary,  and  it  is  intersected  by  the  Hoei-Ho;  67,400 
sq.m.;  pop.  10,207.256.  The  productions  are  wheat,  millet,  rhubarb,  and  ginseng.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  iron,  gold,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  copper  are  abundant. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  agricultural  and  military  implements,  and  felt  for  mili- 
tary cloth. 

SHENSTONE.  William,  the  son  of  Thomas  Shenstone  of  the  Leasowes.  Hales  Owen, 
Shropshire,  and  his  wife  Anne  Penn,  was  born  there  in  the  year  1714.  In  1732  he  was 
sent  to  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  While  there  he  devoted  himself  much  to  the  study 
of  English  poetry,  and  in  1737  he  published  without  his  name  a  small  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous ver.se.  Subsequently,  for  some  years,  he  lived  in  a  somewhat  vagrant  way,  yet 
without  ceasing  to  cultivate"  his  talent.'  In  1741  appeared  his  .Jndament  of  IJermUs; 
and  next  year.  The  Sclioohni stress,  the  work  by  which  chiefly  he  contiiuies  to  be  remem- 
bered.    In  1745,  his  parents  being  dead,  he  established  himself  on  bis  prnpertj-  of  the 
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Lcasowes,  whoro  he  tlicnccforth  continued  to  reside,  lie  busied  himself  with  landscape 
gjvrdeuing,  and  such  was  his  success  in  beautit'yiiig  Ids  liltle  estate,  that  it  attracted  visi- 
lora  from  all  (luartirs,  and  brought  him  more  fame  than  his  poetry,  lie  was  tlius,  how- 
ever, led  into  serious  pecuniary  embarra.ssmenis,  from  which,  on  Feb.  11,  1763,  a  putrid 
fever  relieveil  him. 

The  School  mid  n')<:s,  wliich  has  secured  for  its  author  a  permanent  if  humble  place 
among  English  poets,  is  written  in  tlie  stanza  and  anlicpie  manner  of  Spenser's  luiery, 
(^ne  11.;  and  in  the  contrast  between  the  stateliness  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  familiar  and 
I  lomely  (piality  of  the  subject,  with  tiie  graphic  truth  of  its  treatment,  tiiere  is  a  siug'u- 
'iar  .source  of  charm.  The  other  works  of  Shenstone  are  for  the  most  part  quite  iusignili- 
eant;  but  his  Pastoral  Ballad  lias  touches  of  exquisile  tenderness  and  truth  of  sentiment 
ex[>res.sp<l  in  a  simple  and  appropriate  melody. 

SHEOL  (LXX.  HadcK.  ThtiruiUis,  Vulg.  Inferi),  a  Hebrew  term  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence ((55  times)  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  rendered  by  the  authorized  version:  grave, 
hell,  or  pit.  Its  derivation  is  doubtful:  while  some  connect  it  with  a  root,  denoting  to 
seek,  others  derive  it  from  a  root,  "to  dig  out,"  "  to  hollow"  (comi)are  Germ.  Hulk).  The 
use  of  the  word  in  the  original  would  seem  to  prove  a  great  tiuctuation  of  the  dogma 
respecting  the  world  to  come,  during  the  various  periods  represented  in  the  special  jiarls 
of  the  Bible.  Sometimes  it  does  stand  unmistakably  for  "  tomb,"  although  our  notions 
of  an  artiticiallv  prepared  grave  do  not  originally  belong  to  it;  at  other  times,  it  is  the 
abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  whether  good  or  evil.  It  is  the  place  where  the  dead  go  to 
be  united  with  their  "  people,"  their  "  ancestors,"  friends,  and  all  the  departed.  It  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  or  below  the  ocean,  and  was  a  dismtd  dark  place,  like 
the  Orcus.  or  Tartarus.  It  has  gates  and  b:u-s,  it  has  chambers,  valleys,  and  rivers,  ami 
its  inhabitants— the  shadows— (/-ep/tam^feeble  ones),  who  ordinarily  enjoy  deep  rcposo 
in  this  "reign  of  silence,"  are  troubled  by  being  called  up  to  the  surface,  or  tremble  at 
the  arrival  of  some  great  tyrant.  As  the  receptacle  of  all  things,  it  contains  the  shadows 
even  of  trees  and  kingdoms.  It  is  desciibed  as  all-devouring,  remorseless,  and  insati- 
able. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  idea — liowever  vague— if  not  of 
immortalitv,  in  the  modern  sense,  yet  of  some  state  after  life  among  the  Hebrews,  even 
in  the  earliest  times.  For  the  Gehenna  (Ge-Hinom)  of  the  New  Testament — the  con- 
temporaneous Sheol — see  Hell. 

SHEPARD,  Charles  I^'HAM,  ll.d.,  b.  R  I.,  1804;  graduated  at  Amherst  college, 
1824;  studied  botany  and  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  and  taught  them  at  Boston;  wafi 
assistant  to  prof.  Silliman  at  Yale  tv.'o  years,  and  lecturer  on  naairal  history,  1830—47; 
profes-sor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history,  Amherst,  1845-53;  in  tlrj  medie<it  college  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1854-61;  professor  of.  natural  history  again  at  Amiierst  from  1861  to 
the  present  time.  He  has  formed  at  Am'.ierst  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  minerals 
and  metc'irites;  and  is  author  of  a  treatise  on  mineralogy,  a  report  on  the  geology  of 
Connecticut,  and  many  scientific  papers. 

SHEPARD,  Thomas,  1605-49;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge, 1637;  beciame  a  preacher  and  was  silenced  for  non-conformity;  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, 1635;  aided  in  establlslung  Harvard  college,  1636,  and  became  pastor  of  llie  church 
in  Cambridge  as  successor  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  after  whom  he  was  esteemed  the 
most  learned  theologian  in  New  England.  Among  his  writings  published  during  his 
life  are:  New  England's  La  mentation,  for  Old  England's  Errors;  The  Sound  Believer;  an^l 
Theses  SabbaH&e.  He  left  also  numerous  MS.  works — some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Engl  ind — and  an  autobiography,  first  printed  at  Cambridge,  1833.  xVn  edition 
of  his  works,  in  8  vols.,  was  published  in  Boston,  1853. 

SHEPARD,  WiLLLVM,  1737-1817;  b.  Mass.;  was  capt.  under  sir  Jeffrey  Amherst 
through  the  French  war.  and  during  the  revolution  took  part  in  23  engagements;  became 
a  farmer  at  VV^estfield,  M;lss. ;  as  brig.gen.  of  militia  defended  the  arsenal  at  Springfield 
in  the  Shays  insurrection,  and  was  afterward  maj.gen.  of  militia;  was  a  member  of 
the  e.veculiVjj  council  1788-90,  and  of  congress  1797-1803.  In  his  old  age  he  was  very 
poor. 

SHEPHERD-KINGS.     See  Htkhiios,  ante. 

SHEPHERD'S  DOG,  ok  Sheep  Doo,  the  most  iiseful  and  valual)le  of  all  kinds  of  dog. 
and  universally  employed  by  shepherds  throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  countries  coloiuzed 
from  Europe,  and  also  in  some-  parts  of  Asia,  to  a.ssist  them  in  the  tending  of  tlieir  (locks. 
Without  it  the  shepherd  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  taking  care  of  the  great  number 
of  sheep  often  under  his  charge;  and  the  expen.se  of  keeping  the  requisite  number  of 
shepherds  would  far  more  than  take  away  the  profits  of  .sheep-farming.  That  the  dog 
was  employed  in  the  tending  of  sheep  in  Very  ancient  times  we  learn  from  the  allusion 
to  t\ie  dogs  of  the  Jlock  m  .](.)h  x\x  1.  Buffon  imagined  the  shepherd's  dog  to  be  the 
original  of  all  the  donieslicateddogs;  but  was  unable  to  assign  any  good  reason  for  such  an 
opinion.  Tiie  sheplierd's  dog  exhibits  nearly  the  same  characters  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
although  there  are  sliuht  diversities  in  ddlerent  countries,  as  between  that  of  Enghuul 
and  that  of  Scotland,  there  known  as  the  eollie.  It  is  of  middling  size — differences  of 
size,  liowever.  being  anioiig  the  characteristics  of  different  races;  of  rather  slender  form, 
with  a  pretty  sharp  muzzle;  the  ears  erect,  or,  in  some  races,  drooping  at  the  \\[);  the 
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hair  soft,  long,  shaggy,  and  somewhat  waved;  the  tail  slightly  pendulous,  more  or  less 
recurved,  and  very  bushy;  the  teet  well  protected  by  hair,  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  rough 
ground.  The  eye  is  very  bright  and  intelligent,  although  the  ordinary  demeanor  of  the 
animal  is  remarkably  calm  and  quiet.  No  land  of  dog  is  more  intelligent,  and  perhnps 
none  so  docile.  Its  ready  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  its  master,  its  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  his  word  or  gesture,  its  evident  knowledge  of  wliat  is  requisite  to  be  done,  and 
the  services  which  it  performs  can  never  be  observed  without  admiration.  A  shepherd's 
dog  exhibits.the  utmo.-;t  care  to  prt-vent  sheep  from  straying  oil'  the  road  along  whicli  they 
are  being  driven,  and  .sets  it.self,  often  of  its  own  accord,  to  watch  any  gate  or  gap  in  t  ; 
fence,  or  goes  immediately  to  bring  back  stragglers.  It  is  equally  useful  on  ihe  bk.  c 
moor  or  wild  mountain,  readily  going  for  sheep,  and  bringing  Ihem  from  a  di.stauct-'. 
The  sheep  become  perfectly  acquainted  witli  it,  and  evidently  regard  it  as  a  friend,  and 
not  as  an  enemy,  altiiough  tiie  appearance  of  any  other  dog  would  alarm  them  at  once. 
It  knows  the  sheep  of  the  tlock  it  is  required  to  attend,  and  even  in  a  crowded  market 
adroitly  separates  them  from  others  willi  which  theyliave  become  mingled.  Its  remem- 
brance of  places  is  obviously  very  accurate;  and  a  dog  which  has  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  conducting  sheep  through  crowded  thoroughfares  does  the  same  work  much 
better  on  subsequent  occasions.  The  intelligence  of  the  shei)herd's  dog  has  sometimes 
been  proved  in  a  verj'  remarkable  way  by  dishonest  masters  employing  them  to  steal 
sheep;  the  master  merely  indicating  by  some  sign  the  sheep  which  he  wished  to  add  to 
his  own  flock,  and  leaving  the  dog  to  do  it  in  his  absence.  For  stealing  sheep  in  this  way, 
ii  fai'mer  in  the  s.  of  Scotland  was  hanged  about  the  entl  of  last  century.  j\iore  frequent 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  conducting  a  tlock  of  sheep  safely  home 
for  many  miles,  unaccompanied  by  the  shepherd.  The  shepherd's  dog  is  affectionate, 
and  becomes  strongly  attaciied  to  its  master,  but  is  generally  shy  to  strangers.  It  is  gen- 
erally treated  with  great  gentleness  by  the  shepheni;  no  severity  is  used  in  its  training, 
nor  could  be  used  with  advantage.  It  is  very  muscular  and  active,  and  capable,  per- 
haps beyond  any  other  kind  of  dog,  of  continuing  its  exertions  during  a  long  time. 

The  shepherd's  dog  is  often  crossed  wiih  other  kinds  of  dog,  ami  particular!}'  with 
the  pointer  and  setter.  Dogs  are  thus  obtained  which,  whilst  capable  of  all  the  services 
required  by  the  shepherd,  are  equally  capabable  of  being  employed  iu  the  pursuit  of 
game,  and  are  most  successful  in  night  poaching. 

The  drover's  dog  is  very  often  a  cross  between  the  shepherd's  dog  and  the  mastiff,  the 
foxhound,  the  pointer,  or  the  grayhound.  It  displays  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
shepherd's  dog,  and  if  too  frequently  very  different  from  it  in  its  cruel  treatment  o£ 
sheep,  the  fault  is  originally  that  of  the  brutal  uKister. 

SHEPHESD'S  PUESE,  Capselln — formerly  Tldaspi— Bursa  pnstoris,  an  annual  plant 
of  the  natural  order  cruc'fcrce,  a  most  abundant  weed  in  gardens  and  cornfields  in 
Britain,  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  plants  that  are  found  over  almost  the  whole 
world,  adapting  themselves  to  almost  all  soils  and  climates.  It  is  a  very  variable  plant, 
from  3  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  with  root-leaves  more  or  less  piniiatitid,  all  the  leaves  more 
or  less  toothed,  and  rough  with  hairs.  Tiie  root-leaves  spread  closely  along  the  ground. 
The  flowers  are  wiiitc  and  diminutive.  The  pouch,  from  which  the  Enixlish  name  seems 
to  be  derived,  is  lat^-rally  compres.sed,  and  somewhat  heart-shaped.  This  is  a  trouble- 
some weed  where  it  abounds,  but,  being  an  annual,  it  is  extirpated  by  continual  and 
careful  cultivation. 

SHEPLEY,  Etfier,  i-l.d.,  1789-1877;  b.  Ma.ss  ;  educated  at  Dartmouth  college, 
and  practiced  law  in  Portland.  He  was  U.  S.  attorney  for  M  line,  1831-23;  U.  S.  sen- 
ator, 1833-36;  justice  of  the  Maine  supreme  court,  1836-48;  and  its  chief  ju.stice, 
1S48-55. 

SHEPLEY,  George  F.,  1819-78;  b.  Maine;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  1837; 
studied  law  at  Harvard  university  and  at  Portland,  practiced  law  at  Bangor  in  1840. 
He  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  under  prcs.  Ifclk,  residing  in  Portland,  and  tilled  the 
office  until  1861.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  col.  12th  Me.  vols.,  afterward  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  gen.  Butler's  expedition.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  and  appointed  military  governol*  of  Louisiana;  held  a  similar  position 
in  Richmond  after  the  surrender  iu  I860;  U.  S.  circuit  judge,  first  circuit,  1871. 

SHEPPEY,  ISLE  op,  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Kent,  insulated  from  the  main-land 
by  the  Swale,  an  arm  of  the  estuary  of  the  Medway.  is  9  m.  long,  and  4  m.  broad.  In 
early  times,  its  dimensions  were  much  greater,  but  the  sea  has  encroached  upon,  and  is 
gradually  eating  away,  the  northern  shore,  which  is  lined  by  cliffs  of  London  clay,  from 
iSO  to  80  ft.  in  Jieight.  The  church  of  Minster,  formerly  in  "the  middle  of  the  island,  is 
now  on  tlie  n.  coast.  Great  numbers  of  interesting  fossils  arc  found  im1)edded  in  the 
London  clay,  of  which  the  whole  island  is  composed.  In  the  n.  of  the  island,  corn  is 
grown,  but  the  s.  districts,  wiiich  are  low,  are  laid  out  in  grass.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  are  massed  in  the  sea-port  of  Shcerness  (q.v.). 

SHEPTON  MALLET,  a  market  t.  of  Somersetshire,  5  m.  e.s.e.  of  Wells.  It  is  a  town 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  Sepeton.  Its  gram- 
mar-school, free  to  twelve  boys,  was  founded  in  1G27.  Worsted  stockings,  crape,  serge, 
and  velvets  are  manufactured.     It  contains  several  large  breweries.     Pop.  '71,  4,363. 
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SHERBET,  !in  oricnlul  bevcrngc,  much  used  in  Mohammedan  countries,  where 
stiumhilinu  drinks  arc  forbidden,  ll  consists  of  the  juices  of  various  fruits  diluted  with 
water,  and  swccteued  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  lemonade  is  made  in  Europe. 

SHERBORNE,  a  market  t.  of  Dorsetshire,  on  tlie  river  Yco,  18  m.  n.n.w.  of  Dorches- 
ter. TIk'  Kind's  scliodl,  foiincU-d  in  1550,  lias  an  endowment  of  nearly  AllOOO  a  j'car, 
and  several  exhibitions  of  i'40,  tenable  for  four  years  at  cither  of  the  great  English  uni- 
versities.    There  are  several  silk-tlirowing  nulls.     Pop.  '71,  5,545. 

Sherborne  was  the  Saxon  Scireburn  (xcir  hiirna,  clear  brook)  It  was  erected  into  a 
bishopric  in  705,  and  remained  the  seat  of  a  liishop  till  1075  or  1076,  when  tlie  see  was 
removed  to  Old  Sarum.  It  was  a  prosperous  place,  and  the  seat  of  considerable  cloth 
manufactiues  in  the  time  of  Leland  and  Camden. 

SIIKHlillOOKE,  a  co.  in  s.  Quehec,  consisting  of  the  townships  of  Ascot  and 
Oxford;  2'JO  scj.m. ;  jiop.  '71,  8,51u.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Francis,  Meganlie,  and 
Intei'iiational  railroad,  the  Ma.'-sawippi  Valley,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  forming  a  junction 
at  its  county  seat.  It  is  drained  by  the  river  St.  Francis,  having  valuable  water-power, 
and  by  the  Magog  and  otlur  small  lakes  and  streams  in  the  \v.  and  s.,  and  lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  bonUring  on  the  s.e.     Co.  seat,  Sherbrooke. 

SHEHBllOOKE,  at.,  capital  of  Sherbrooke  co.,  Canada;  on  both  sides  the  Magog 
river,  b^Om.s.e.  of  Montreal,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad;  pop.  '71,4.433,  of  whotn  many 
an;  of  French  origin.  The  place  has  a  bank,  3  weekly  papers,  an  academy,  and  many  man- 
ufactories of  macliinery,  tools,  flannel,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant towns  in  eastern  Canada,  antl  has  many  pleas^ant  residences. 

SHERBURNE,  a  co.  in  c.  Minnesota,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  s.  and  s.w. 
boundary;  430  sq.m.;  pep.  'SO,  3,855— 2,875  of  American  birth;  it  is  intersected  by  the 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad;  it  is  drained  by  the  Elk  river,  several  small  lakes,  and 
the  Rum  river  in  the  n.e.  It  lias  extensive  tracts  of  woodland,  alternating  with  fertile 
plains,  producing  grain  and  sweet  potatoes.  Large  numbers  of  live  stock  are  raised] 
J, nd  that  pursuit,  with  the  lumber  business,  is  the  principal  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
Co.  seat,  Elk  River. 

SHERIDAN,  a  CO.  in  central  Dakota;  about  1700  sq.  miles.    It  is  as  yet  unorganized. 

SHERIDAN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Saline  river  in  the  s.,  Prairie  Dog 
creek  and  the  North  ai;d  South  forks  of  Solomon  river  traversing  it  latitudinally ;  900 
fq.m.;  pop.  '80,  39,092 — 26,134  of  American  birth,  5,441  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  stock  raising. 

SHERIDAN,  Piiii.iP  IIknky,  b.  Ohio,  1833;  graduated  at  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point  in  1853,  and,  being  assigned  to  the  infantry,  served  on  frontier  duty  in  Texas 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  in  Oregon,  1855-61.  At  tlie  comniencenient  of  the  rebellion 
lie  was  appointed  quartermaster  of  the  army  of  s.w.  Missouri,  and  in  April,  1863,  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  western  department.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  appointed  eol.  of  the 
second  Michigan  volunteer  cavalry;  was  commissioned  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  July  1, 
1863;  and  soon  afterward  was  put  in  command  of  the  11th  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Ohio.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  arm}^  of  the  Cumberland,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  river.  Dec.  31,  1863,  saved  the  army  from  being  routed  by  his  stubborn  resistance, 
for  which  he  was  made  maj  gen.  of  volunteers.  In  the  march  toward  Chattanooga  in 
1863,  he  was  very  active;  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  though  swept  off  the  liehl 
by  the  breaking  of  the  lines,  he  recovered  liin.self  and  returned  with  his  own  commiind 
and  some  other  troops  to  support  gen.  Thomas.  In  April,  1864,  he  was  called  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  by  gen.  Grant.  He  was  given  command  of  the  cavalry  corps, 
and  during  May,  June,  and  Jtdy,  besides  protecting  the  flanks  of  the  army  and  recon- 
noitering  tlie  enemy's  jiosition,  "was  successfully  engaged  in  eighteen  different  actions. 
In  Aug.,  1864,  he  was  i)laeed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Slienandoah;  and  soon 
afterward  of  the  middle  military  division,  gaining  several  sucees.'-es  over  gen.  Early, 
for  which  he  was  made  a  brig.gen.  of  tlie  U.S.  aiiny,  and  in  tlie  following  November 
maj. gen.  After  completely  crusliing  Early's  army,  he  desolated  the  whole  rcgiem 
along  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  effectually  cutting  eiff  all  supplies  for  the  confeder- 
ate army  from  the  north.  He;  then  made  a  eletour  around  Richmonel,  joined  .aen.  Grant's 
army  at  City  Point,  whence  he  started  Mar.  35,  1865,  to  strike  the  final  blow  for  the 
overthrow  eif  gen.  Le'c's  army  of  northern  Virginia.  He  fought  the  battle  of  Diiiwiddie 
Courl-House.Mar.  31;  and  "that  of  Five  P\)rks,  which  compelled  Lee  to  evacuate  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  April  1.  He  followed  these  vie-te)ries  by  attacking  and  harassing 
the  confederate  troops  during  their  flight,  whieh  led  to  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Ajipo- 
mattox  Court-House',  Ai)ril  9,  1805.  He  was  appointed  to  the  conmianel  of  tlie_^ military 
division  of  the  s.w.,  June;  3,  anel  of  the  militarv  division  eif  the  Gulf.  July  17;  of  the 
department  of  the  Gulf.  Aug.  15,  1866;  e)f  tin;  fifth  military  district,  including  Leniisiana 
and  Texas,  Mar.  11,  1867;  and  of  the  department  e)f  the-  Missoiu'i,  with  heaelquartcrs  at 
fort  Leavenworth,  Sept.  13.  He  was  made  lieut.gen..  Mar.  4.  18G9,  and  given  comniand 
of  the  division  of  the  Misse)uri.  including  the  de'partinents  of  Dakota,  of  the  jSIissouri,  <jf 
the  Platte,  and  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Chie;ago.  whieh  eiftice  he  holels  rt  the 
present  time.     During  the  political  disturbances  in  Louisiana  in  1875,  gen.*  Sheridan  was 
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ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and  on  quiet  being  restored  returned  to  his  command  at 
Chiciii^o. 

SliEEIDAN,  RiciiATiD  Brinsley,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  lecturer  on 
oratory  and  elocution,  in  his  day  of  some  notoriety.  He  wus  born  at  Dublin  in  Sept., 
1731,  in  due  course  wus  sent  to  school  there,  and  afterward  removecl  lo  Harrow.  He 
g.ive  no  ijromise  as  a  boy  of  the  brilliancy  he  afterward  displayed  as  a  man,  he''\)g  pro- 
nounced a  hopeless  dunce  by  all  his  teachers.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought 
up  to  any  regular  employment;  and  after  his  elopement  and  marriage  in  1773  wilh  a 
Miss  Linley,  a  public  sniger  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishment,  liis  prospects  did  not 
seem  bright,  more  especially  as  he  insisted,  on  a  point  of  pride,  th.it  his  wife  shoukl  give 
up  her  profession.  As  the  readiest  resource  he  betook  himself  to  literature.  The  lighter 
drama  was  the  sphere  which  attracted  him,  and  in  Jan.,  177."),  his  first  comedy,  T/te 
Rivals,  was  produced.  Damned  on  its  first  appearance,  through  certain  deficiencies  ia 
the  acting,  this  piece  on  its  lepetition  found  gradually  the  favor  with  tiie  public  wliich 
it-s  wit  and  vivacity  deserved,  and  made  the  reputation  of  the  writer.  In  the  course  of 
th(!  year  following  Sheridan  followed  up  his  success  by  a  farce  of  no  very  great  merit, 
entitled  St.  P(<tnck's  Day,  or  tlw  Sclvemuvj  Lkutetiant,  and  a  second  comedy,  The  Dueniui, 
amid  the  sparkling  dialogue  of  which  are  interspersed  some  songs  of  exquisite  merit.  He 
now  became  in  some  uuexphiined  manner — for  though  his  pieces  were  most  successful 
they  could  scarcely  have  brought  him  the  necessary  funds — part  proprietor  of  the  Druiy 
Lane  tlieater;  and"  in  1777  hhSc/iool  for  Scdiidal  was  produced  there.  This,  which  is  by 
much  his  greatest  effort,  instantly  leaped  into  the  popularity  it  has  ever  since  continued 
t:)  retain.  His  other  works  for  the  stage  were  the  inimilably  clever  farce,  llic  Vriiia 
(177i)),  and,  after  a  long  interval,  The  Stranger  and  Pizarro  (1798),  both  adapted  from  the 
German  of  Kotz'bue.  During  this  interval  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  politics.  Sheri- 
dan's wit  and  sprightliness  coruscated  in  society  as  brightly  as  they  did  in  his  comedies; 
he  was  an  admirable  table-companion — over  a  bottle  the  best  of  then  living  good-fellows. 
Witli  Fox  and  his  wild  set  these  gifts  made  him  a  prime  favorite;  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Fox  it  was  that  in  1780  he  was  returned  to  imrliament  for  the  borough  of 
Stafford.  In  his  politics  he  faithfully  followed  Fox,  and  the  whig  party  from  time  lo 
tim ;  had  good  service  from  their  brilliant  recruit.  He  never  failed  lo  amuse  the  hou.se, 
and  when  stirred  by  the  trumpet-call  of  a  great  occasion,  he  was  capable  of  rising  to 
heights  of  noble  eloquence.  In  p.irlicular,  his  famous  speech  urging  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings  (q.v.),  is  still  traditionally  remembered  as  perhaps  the  very  grandest 
triumph  of  oratory  in  a  time  prolific  of  such  triumphs. 

In  1792  Sheridan  lost  his  wife;  and  three  years  after,  ho  was  married  again  to  a  Miss 
Ogle,  who  brought  him  £5,000,  to  Sheridan  no  doubt  welcome,  though  trifling  as  a  relief 
to  the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  become  iiivolve<l,  and  which  more  and  moi'c  continued 
to  accumulate  upon  him.  Always  the  most  reckless  and  improvident  of  mortals  he  did 
not  improve  with  time.  His  later  years  were  years  of  wretched  struggle,  of  which  debt, 
duns,  and  dissipation  may  furnish  a  convenient  alliterative  summary.  His  heallh  failed 
him  with  his  fortunes;  and  his  friends,  not  finding  him  in  his  sickness  and  adversity 
quite  so  amus4ng  as  formerly',  natundly  failed  him  also — notably  smd  shamefully,  the 
prince  regent,  whose  dull  brains  over  the  wine  cup  he  had  many  a  l,ime  been  made  uso 
of  to  brighten.  Some  honorable  exceptions  there  were,  among  whom  tlic  poets  Roger.s 
and  Moore  may  be  mentioned  as  steadily  kind  to  him  to  the  last.  He  died  in  London  on 
July  7,  1816,  in  his  65th  year. 

See  his  biography  by  Moore,  and  (for  a  just  and  delicate  appreciation  of  his  genius) 
Htizlitt's  Lectures  on  the  Comic  Writers.  A  good  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  F.  Stain- 
forth,  was  published  in  1874. 

SHERIDAN,  Thomas,  1731-88;  b.  near  Dublin,  Ireland ;  educated  at  Trinity  college. 
In  1748  he  entered  the  dramatic  profession,  played  at  Drury  lane  and  Covent  garden; 
managed  the  Dublin  theater  until  1754,  when  a  political  riot  occurring  in  the  "theater 
compelled  him  to  retire.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  brief  re-appearnnces  on  the 
stage,  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  lecturer  on  elocution  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
elsewhere.  He  published  a  Life  of  Stoift,  a  dictionary,  and  lectures  on  reading  and 
elocution. 

SHERIF'  (Arab,  noble),  designates,  among  Moslems,  a  descendant  of  Mohammed, 
through  his  daughter  Fatima  and  Ali.  The  title  is  inherited  both  from  the  paternal  and 
mater, lal  side;  and  thus  the  number  of  meml)ers  of  this  aristocracy  is  very  hxrgc  among 
the  Moslems.  The  men  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  green  turbans,  the  Avoraen  green 
veils,  and  they  mostly  avail  themselves  of  this  outward  "badge  of  mdjility — the  prophet's 
violor — while  that  of  the  otlier  Moslems'  turbans  is  white.  Many  of  these  sherifs  founded 
dynasties  in  Africa;  and  the  line  which,  nowadays,  rules  in  Fez  and  Morocco,  still  boasts 
oi'  that  proud  designation. 

SHEL'IFF  (A.-S.  scir-fierefn,  the  reeve  or  fiscal-officer  of  a  shire;  compare  Ger.  grnf), 
in  pjiiglish  law,  is  an  officer  whose  duties  are  chiefly  ministerial  (for  he  has  only  a  few 
trifling  judicial  duties).  The  office  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  sherifl'  was  formerly 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  though  probably  requiring  confirmation  by  the  crown.  But 
popular  elections  fen-  that  purpose  were  put  an  end  to  by  a  statute  of  9  Ed.  II.,  which 
enacted  that  in  future  the  sheriffs  should  be  assigned  by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
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jtulges.     Eycr  since  lluU  statute,  the  custom  has  been,  and  now  if,  for  all  the  judgeo  of 

the  conuiioiilaw  courls,  with  Ihc  hinhelKUicellnr,  iuid  chancellor  of  tlie  cxclieqiK  r,  to 
nicel  in  the  (•ourl  of  excheciucr  at  W'estininsler  on  tlie  nio,rovv  of  All  t^oiils,  and  then  and 
there  pi'opose  three  persons  for  eaeh  eouuly  to  the  crown.  'I'jjis  i.s  called  the  pricking 
of  liie  sherills,  and  tlie  crown  afterwarii  .selects  one  of  the  three  nominated,  and  appoints 
him  to  the  oliice.  A  sherilT  continues  iu  office  for  one  year  only,  and  camiot  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  a  second  lime.  The  office  is  not  only  irratuilous,  but  compulsory,  for  if 
'the  person  apjiointcHl  icfuses,  lie  is  liable  to  indiclment.  In  i)raclice,  countiy  genllenieu 
of  wealtii  are  appointeii.  In  the  city  of  London,  the  sheritl's  arc  appointed  not  by  the 
crow  II,  hut  by  tlu;  citizens.  Tlie  sheriff  has  imiiorlanl  olliciai  duiiesin  ehcticnisof  mem- 
bers of  parliamiMit.  lie  is,  by  his  o'Uce,  the  first  man  in  tht;  county,  and  superioi'  to  any 
nobleman  while  he  holds  ofHce.  He  has  the  duty  of  srmmoninL!,- the  ;w.n.>.v' cw/«/^«^(/« — 
i.e.,  all  the  iteopk;  of  the  county — to  assist  him  in  the  keeping  of  the  queen's  peace;  and 
if  any  ix-rson  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  under  the  degree  of  a  peer,  refuse  to  attend 
the  .sheriir  after  due  earning,  he  incurs  a  tine  or  imiirisonment.  Tlu;  chief  legal  duty 
which  the  sheriflf  discharges  is  that  of  executing,  i.e.,  carrying  out  all  the  judgmenta 
and  orders  of  the  courts  of  law.  It  i-i  he  who  seizes  the  goods  of  debtors  or  their  persons, 
and  puts  tiiem  in  prison.  For  this  purpose  he  has  a  number  of  persons  called  hound-bail- 
iffs {or,  in  popular  dialect,  buiid)ailills),  who  in  practice  do  this  invidious  work,  and  give 
a  bond  to  the  sherilt'  to  protect  him  against  any  mistake  or  irregularity  on  their  part.  The 
necessity  of  this  bond  is  ol)vious,  for  the  doctrine  of  law  is,  tliat  the  sheriif  is  personally 
responsible  for  every  iinstake  or  excess  made  or  committed  by  the  ))aililYs  in  executing 
t!ie  writs  or  process  of  the  c:ourt,  and  frequent  actions  are  brought  against  him  by  indig- 
n:Hit  prisoners,  or  debtors  whose  persons  or  goods  have  been  arrested;  and  the  courts 
walcii  jealously  the  least  infringement  of  personal  rights  caused  by  these  bailiffs.  Every 
sheriff  has  also  an  under-shc  riff  and  deputy-sheriff,  the  latter  being  generally  au  attorney, 
who  takes  charge  of  the  legal  business. 

SHERIFF,  in  Scotland,  is  a  title  given  to  three  county  officials,  all  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  lord-lieutenant  is  "sheriff-principal,"  and  as  such,  though  he  performs  no 
duties,  takes  precedence  in  the  county.  Tne  "'  she  lilf-depute"  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  office  until  recently,  when  the  greater  part  of  them  devolved  on  the  "  sheriff-substi- 
tute." In  Scotland  the  office  of  sheriff  is  still  that  of  a  local  judge,  and  not  merely 
ministerial,  as  in  England.  The  institution  of  the  office  is  very  ancient,  and  the  juris- 
diction, both  civil  and  criminal,  was,  and  still  is,  very  extensive.  By  the  .statute  20 
George  II.  c.  43,  the  office  was  i^ut  on  a  better  footing.  The  i^rincipal,  or  high  sheriff, 
was  debarred  from  performing  any  judicial  duty,  and  it  was  enacted  that  none  should 
be  appointed  to  be  a  sheriff-depute  hut  an  advocate  of  at  least  three  years'  .standing.  The 
slieriff-depute  is  disqualified  from  acting  as  advocate  in  any  cause  originating  in  his 
county,  tiiough  in  other  respects  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  practice.  He  holds  his  office  for 
life  or  good  behavior.  The  same  statute  gave  each  sheriff-depute  power  to  appoint  a 
.sheriff-substitute.  The  .sheriff-substitute  was  at  first  appointed  during  the  jdeasurc  of 
tlie  sheriff-depute,  but  he  is  now  appointed  by  the  crown,  requires  to  be  an  advocate  or 
solicitor  of  five  years' standing,  and  ho\ds  office  ad  ritairi  ant  culpnm.  Being  bound  to 
■reside  within  his  county  or  district,  and  prohibited  from  taking  other  employment, 
while  the  sheriff-depute  usually  attends  the  sittings  of  the  court  of  ses.^ion  in  Edinburgh, 
he,  in  praclice,  exercises  the  original  juris<liction  attaching  to  theoflice.  The  civil  juris- 
diction of  the  sheriff  extends  to  all  personal  actions  on  contract  or  obligations  without 
limit,  actions  for  rent,  and  other  questions  between  landlord  and  tenant.  In  questions 
affecting  real  or  heritable  property,  his  jurisdiction  is  unlimited  in  amount  when  the 
object  is  to  regulate  possession;  but  when  the  validity  of  a  title  is  in  is.sue,  he  is  limited 
to  cases  where  the  value  is  less  than  £1000,  and  where  the  parties  consent.  In  these 
ca.ses  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  sheriff-substitute  to  that  of  the  sheriff- 
depute.  He  has  also  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  small-debt  cases  where  the  amount  in 
question  is  not  above  .£12;  and  tliese  cases  are  determined  without  written  pleadings. 
.The  sheriir  does  not  try  civil  causes  with  a  jury.  In  criminal  cases  the  sheriff  has  juris- 
diction in  all  the  minor  offenses  which  do  not  infer  death  or  banishment,  and  power  t.o 
award  any  punishment  not  exceeding  two  years'  imprisonment.  He  has  also  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  to  any  amount.  In  small-debt  actions, 
criminal  and  bankruptcy  matters,  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  .sheriff-substitute  to  the 
sherilf-depute.  The  sheriff's  jurisdiction  excludes  that  of  the  justices  of  peace  m 
riots.  He  has  charge  also  of  taking  the  precognitions  in  criminal  cases.  He  revises  the 
lists  of  electors,  and  returns  the  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament;  and  this 
last  is  almost  the  only  duty  which  lu;  perforins  in  common  with  the  English  sheriff.  Au 
id(;a  of  the;  multifarious  duties  perfornK'd  by  the  Scotch  sheriff  may  be  gathered  from 
i\u\  statement  that  he  exercises,  within  a  comparatively  small  district,  the  functions 
wliich  in  England  are  exercised  by  the  commi.ssioners  in  bankruptcy,  county-court 
judi^e.s,  the  stipendiiry  magistrates,  recorders,  revising  barristers,  and  coroners.  The 
office  of  commissary  (q.v.)  has  been  amalgamated  with  that  of  .sheriff.  Recently,  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction,  and  other  changes  are  in  con- 
tc'iUiilation. 

The  office  of  sheriff  is  one  of  the  few  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Saxon  times. 
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and  it  appears  originally  to  have  been  the  same  both  in  England  and  Scollar.d.  The 
sherifl:  was  (under  Uic  earl  and  next  to  tlie  bishop)  the  chief  nuui  of  tlie  shire,  and  seems 
to  have  possessed  nnliniitcd  jurisdiction  to  keep  the  pe;;ce;  to  have  presidei.!  in  all  the 
courts;  to  have  punislied  all  crimes,  and  have  redressed  all  civil  wrongs.  This  extensive 
jurisdiction,  gradually  acquired  at  the  cost  of  lesser  local  courts,  has  been  gradually 
infringed  upon,  partly  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  partly  by  parlia- 
nient.  But  in  England  it  sulfered  more  from  the  appointment  lo  the  otiice  <)f  men  unfit, 
to  exercise  jutiicial  powers,  and  from  the  consequent  usurpation  of  their  functions  by 
the  supreme  courts.  The  same  causes  operated  in  Scotland,  though  to  a  le.ss  extent.  In 
England,  they  resulted  iu  the  almost  entire  abolition  of  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
sheriff.  In  Scotland,  they  resulted  in  his  being  deprived  of  the  more  important  parts  of 
the  ciimiual  jurisdiction,  particularly  of  the  power  to  punish  by  death;  and  iu  his  civil 
jurisdiction  being  limited  maiidy  to  questions  affecting  movables.  In  both  countries, 
the  office  was  usually  hereditary,  Avhieli  tended  to  a  separation  of  the  duties  of  the  olfice 
into  the  honorary  and  the  laborious — ihe  former  being  performed  by  the  principal 
sherilf,  and  the  latter  by  the  deputy.  In  Scotland,  this  sejiaration  was  completed  by 
the  act  of  George  II.,  which  entiiely  separated  the  offices,  by  Ihe  ti a n.'-f aence  of  the 
power  of  appointing  the  depute  from  the  principal  sheritT  to  the  crown.  In  England, 
this  complete  separation  has  never  become  necessary,  from  the  fact  of  the  sherill's  power 
having  been  much  ni(ne  crippled  than  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  in  England,  so  purely 
honorary  and  ministerial  has  the  office  become,  that  it  has  been  held  by  a  female,  and 
in  Westmoreland,  the  office  was  hereditary  down  to  1849.  The  duty  of  enforcing  the 
orders  of  the  supreme  courts,  which  now  "in  England  are  a  principal  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  sherilf,  appears  to  have  been  engrafted  on  the  office— probably  on  the  theory  that 
these  orders  were  those  of  the  king  himself.  In  Scotland,  the  sheriff  has  never  been 
called  on  to  enforce  any  writs  except  those  actually  and  not  merely  in  name  proceeding 
at  the  ius'.cucG  cf  the  crown. 

SnEPJFP  {(inh)  in  the  United  States,  is  an  officer  of  the  state  and  county,  and  not 
of  the  general  government;  he  has  no  judicial  funciions  unless  power  to  a.sscss  damages 
in  certain  cases  with  the  aid  of  a  jury  is  considered  as  such;  and  he  is  almost  invariably 
elected  by  popular  vote.  The  deputies  of  a  sheriff  are  responsible  to  him  only  while  he 
remains  responsible  to  the  executive  and  the  public  (see  Public  Officeks).  'fhe  duties 
and  function  of  the  theriff  are  in  general  much  the  same  in  this  country  as  in  England. 

SHESIFF-CLEEK,  in  Scotland,  is  the  registrar  of  the  sheriff's  court,  and  as  such  has 
charge  of  the  records  of  the  court.  He  registers,  and,  when  required  by  the  proper 
partj',  issues  the  bheriif's  judgments.  He  also  conducts  what  correspondence  may  be 
required.  He  has  important  duties  to  perform  in  regulating  the  summary  execution 
which  is  issued  in  Scotland  against  the  debtors  in  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
and  bends,  without  the  necessity  of  any  judicial  suit. 

EHZIcIFr-IZUIIl,  a  name  given  to  several  moors  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the 
"  wapiuschaws"  which  used  to  be  there  held,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  sheriff. 
The  only  moor  of  this  name  wliich  appears  prominently  in  Scottish  history  is  situated  iu 
Perthshire,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Ochils,  2  m.  u.e.  of  Dunblane,  and  was  the  site 
of  the  great  battle  between  the  adherents  of  llie  houses  of  Stuart  and  Hanover,  Nov. 
13,  1715.  The  former,  who  consisted  of  the  northern  clans  under  the  earl  of  Seaforth, 
and  the  western  clans  under  gen.  Gordon,  numbering  about  9,000  in  all,  were  on  their 
march  .southward,  under  the  leadership  of  the  earTof  Mar,  to  join  the  .lacohites  who  had 
risen  in  the  n.w.  of  England,  when  they  were  met  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  at  the  head  of 
3,500  diciplined  troops.  After  lying  under  arms  all  night,  the  jMacilonalds,  who 
formed  the  center  and  right  of  the  Highland  army,  attacked  the  left  of  their  <)ii)onents, 
and  routed  it  so  completely  that  the  fugitives  fled  with  all  speed  to  Stirling,  carrying 
the  news  that  Argyle  had  been  totally  defeated.  Argyle,  however,  with  his  dragoons 
had  meantime  driven  the  left  of  the  Highlanders  back  for  2  m.,  when  the  right  and 
center  returned  from  the  piir.suit,  and  took  bun  in  rear;  he  then  skillfully  withdrew  his 
men  to  a  place  of  shelter,  and  remained  facing  his  opponents  till  the  evening,  when  he 
retired  to  Dunblane,  and  next  day  to  Stirling.  About  500  were  slain  on  each  side.  As 
a  mere  battle,  the  victory  lay  Avith  the  Highlanders;  but  it  was  so  little  decisive,  that  it 
paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Jacobites  almost  as  effectually  as  a  defeat  would  have  done. 

SHERLOCK.  Thomas,  d.d.,  an  English  prelate,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock. 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  was  born  in  London  in  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  m.a.  in  1701.  In  1704  h« 
obtained  the  mastership  of  the  temple;  in  1714  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  his  college, 
taking  the  degree  of  d.d.  in  the  same  year;  and  in  1716  dean  of  Chichester.  Eleven 
years  later  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Biuigor,  was  transferred  to  that  of  Salisbury  in 
1734,  and  in  1748  to  that  of  London.  He  died  in  1761.  Sherlock  was  a  streimous  tory, 
and  supported  the  church-and-state  politics  of  his  day  with  a  sort  of  dull  dignitj-.  He 
di.splayed  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  skill  in  his  different  off^.cial  positions,  whence  Bent 
ley  nicknamed  him  "  cardinal  Albcroni;"  his  eloquence  and  learning  wei-e  likcwiso  of  a 
very  superior  order,  as  may  still  be  ascertained  from  his  4  vols,  of  Servions  (1755-76). 
which  were  highly  praised  in  llieir  day.  Besides  these  sermons,  he  wrote  a  variety  of 
controversial  treatises  and  pamphleLs,  all  of  which  are  now  wholly  forgotten. 
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SHERLOCK,  WiLLiA>r,  p.d.,  1041-1707;  b.  London;  graduated  at  Cambridge  and 
became  reelor  of  tSt.  George's  parish,  London,  lOG'J;  was  made  a  prebendary  iu  St. 
Paul's,  master  of  tlie  temple,  iuul  rector  of  Therfieid.  After  tlie  revolution  he  was  sus- 
pended for  refusing  tlie  oalli  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  but  afterwanl  look  it, 
djfcuding  himself  by  publishing  tlie  AlUy/ancc  of  the  Two  ISoverciyn  Poircrx,  to  which 
the  replies  were  almost  innumerable.     In  ioJil  he  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

SHERMAN,  u  CO.  in  u.w.  Kansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Colorado  for  its  w.  l>ound- 
ary;  lOoOsci.m. ;  pop.  '80,  liJ — 11  of  American  birlh.  It  is  drained  in  the  n.e.  by  the 
North  and  South  fork  of  Sappa  creek,  and  Beaver  creek,  alUuenls  of  the  Kepublicau 
rivLT.     Its  surface  consists  of  level,  fertile  plains. 

STIER^IAN,  a  co.  in  central  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  Loup  fork  of  the  PJatle  river, 
a:ul  oilier  streams;  57G  sq.m. ;  pop.  'tiO,  3,OG1--1GOO  of  American  birlli.  Its  surface  con- 
sists of  vast  roiling  i)rairics,  extremely  fertile  and  adapted  to  stock-raising,  llie  produc- 
tion of  grain,  and  dairy  products.     Co.  seat,  Loup  City. 

SHEIL^LVN,  a  city  in  n.e.  Texas,  in  Grayson  co.,  Gl  ni.  n.  of  Dallas;  pop.  '7.), 
7,000.  It  is  on  tlie  Texas  and  Pacitic  railroa"d_  at  its  junction  with  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  railroad;  13  m.  s.  of  the  Red  river.  It  is  regularly  and  substantially 
built,  mostly  of  brick,  has  a  court-liouse  of  brick  and  stone  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  large  local  trade,  and  exports  cotton  and  hides.  It  contains  2 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4.")0,000,  <j  newspapers,  8  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Austin  college.  "The' leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  iron,  Hour,  tobacco,  and 
«oap. 

'  SHER:\rAN,  JoiiN,  1613-83;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1G;13;  carac  to 
Connecticut,  1634;  preached  there  for  several  years,  and  became  a  magistrate,  1641;  was 
minister  at  Watertowu,  Mass.,  1647-85.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  matliematicdan,  pub- 
lished several  alnir.nacs,  and  was  a  fellow  of  Harvaid  college,  where  he  aLo  lectured. 

SHERMAN,  John,  b.  Ohio,  1823;  brotherof  gen.  W.  T.  Sherman;  studied  law;  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1844,  elected  a  member  of  the  34th,  35th,  and  3Gth  congresses.  In  1880 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives,  but  was  made  senator  from  Ohij 
in  the  following  year,  and  re-elected  for  the  two  following  terms.  On  the  accession  of 
president  Hayes,  senator  Slierman  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  iu  which  position  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  superintending  the  resumption, 
by  the  gov'erument,  of  specie  payments,  Jan.  2,  1879,  after  a  suspension  of  17  years. 
In  the  exciting  campaign  for  president  in  1880,  secretary  Sherman  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  nomination  by  the  republican  party  at  the  convention  held  at  Chicago  in 
June;  but  it  becoming  apparent  that  his  nomination  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  for- 
midable strength  of  the  friends  of  gen.  Grant,  a  combination  was  ctfected  between  the 
Sherman  and  Blaine  parties  in  the  convention,  and  tlie  compromise  pursued  which 
resulted  in  the  nomination  of  gen.  Garfield.  On  Mar.  4,  1881,  Mr.  Sherman  took  his  seat 
as  U.  S.  senator  from  Ohio. 

SHER:\IAN,  RoGEn,  1721-93;  b.  Mass.;  a  shoemaker,  avIio  in  1743  settled  in  Con- 
necticut, where  he  was  a  store-keeper.  He  became  county  surveyor  of  lands  in  1745;  but 
taking  up  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754.  He  served  a  number  of 
terms  in  the  assembly,  became  a  judge  of  tlie  court  of  common  pleas  in  1759,  and  was 
appointed  to  tlie  same  office  6  years  fciter  at  New  Haven,  Avhither  he  had  removed  iu 
1761;  and  he  hdd  the  office  till  1789,  jiart  of  the  time  sitting  on  the  superior  court.  He 
was  a  member  of  congress  from  1774  till  his  death,  one  of  the  committee  of  5  appointed 
to  draft  the  declaration  of  independence,  a  member  of  the  boards  of  war  and  ordnance, 
and  of  several  important  committees.  He  helped  codify  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  and  to 
draw  the  articles  of  confederation;  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787,  U.S.  senator,  1791-93,  and  mayor  of  New  Haven  from  1784  to  his  death.  He  was 
a  man  of  stroiig  practical  sagacit\'. 

'  SHERMAN,  Sidney,  1805-73;  b.  Mass.;  lineally  a  descendant  from  Roger  Sher- 
man; received  a  common  school  education;  established  himself  in  business  in  New  York, 
but  removed  thence  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1831,  and  again  to  Newport,  Ky.  In  1835 
hie  raised  a  comp.aii}^  to  aid  Texas  in  her  struggle  for  lilierty  and  inde])endence,  equip- 
ping his  men  and  supplying  two  jneces  of  artillery.  He  was  engaged  in  the  conclusive 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  which  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Texan  force,  and 
first  raised  the  exciting  l)attle-cry  "  Remember  tlie  Alamo!"  In  1837  he  removed  to  Texa.s, 
and  five  years  later  was  sent  to  congress  from  Harris  co.,  that  state.  He  planted  the 
first  railroad  on  Texas  soil  in  1854.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  organized  the 
defense  of  Galveston. 

SHERMAN.  TnoM.\s  W.,  1813-79;  b.  Rhode  Island;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1836:  commissioned  2d  lieut.  in  3d  artillery.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  was  made  brevet  maj.  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  appointed  lieut.col.  of  the  5tli  artillery,  but  in  1863 
returned  to  the  3d  artillery  as  its  col.  He  was  made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers:  commanded 
the  land  f.)rces  in  the  operations  against  Port  Royal  and  the  Sea  islands  in  Oct..  1861; 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  occupied  Beaufort  and  Tybee  island.     He  was  under 
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gen.  Eatiks  at  Port  ITudson  in  1863,  where  lie  lost  a  leg.     In  1870 lie  was  pluced  on  the 
retired  ll:^t  with  the  full  rank  of  maj.gcu.  in  the  U.  S.  army. 

SHERMAN,  AViLi.iAM  TKCUMSEir,  an  American  gen. ;  b.  in  Ohio  in  1820;  was  educated 
for  the  arniv  at  the  militar}-  acatlemy  of  West  Point,  and  received  a  connnission  as  1st 
lieut.  iu  ly-tl.  During  the  war  wilh  Mexico,,  he  served  in  Calitoruia,  and  was  pioinoteJ 
to  the  rauli  of  capt.  In  1800,  at  the  secession  of  the  southern  slates,  he  was  lesioiiig 
ul  New  Orleans  in  a  civil  capacity,  but  went  north,  and  at  the  comineucemeut  of  lue 
war  offered  his  services  to  the  feoeral  government,  was  ajipointed  col.  of  inlun.ry.  and 
was  iu  the  battle  of  Bull  Kun.  Raised  U)  the  rank  of  brig.gen.,  lie  succeeded  gen. 
Anderson  in  the  department  of  Ohio,  from  which  he  was  removed  for  deciariug  ilial  ii 
would  require  200,UU0  men  to  hold  Kentucky.  He  distinguished  him>elf  atlJie  Uittle  of 
Shih)h,  and  as  maj  gen.  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Raised  to  an  independent  conunand, 
he  marched  across  the  stale  of  Mississippi,  and  after  ihe  defeat  of  gen.  Ko.■^eCl■;lUs,  took 
command  of  the  army  in  Georgia,  forced  gen.  Hood  to  evacuate  Atlanta,  and  then 
inarched  across  the  entire  slate,  c;Tpturiiig  :>avannali  and  Charleston  ;  from  which  i-oiiit  ho 
moved  u.,  capturing  tlie  mo.st  important  confederate  positions,  and  hy  cullmg  oil'  tiie 
resources  of  gen.  Lee,  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  the  surieuuer  ol  gen. 
Lee  to  gen.  Grant,  April  i),  lb65.  The  surrender  of  the  army  of  gen.  Johnston  to  gen. 
Slicimau  in  North  Carolina  a  few  days  later,  and  that  of  gen.  Ivirby  Sinitn.  w.  of  the 
Mississippi,  closed  the  war.  No  nonhern  gen.  has  acquired  greater  popularity  than 
Sherman.  He  divides  with  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  the  admiration  of  impar.ial 
foreigners,  ttheriiian  was  appointed  lieut. gen.  in  1866;  and,  in  1809,  became  coiiiuiander- 
iu-ehief.  He  has  had  ampie  ju.stice  done  lO  the  daring  originality  of  design,  the  ferliluy 
of  resource,  brilliant  strategy,  and  untiring  energy  thaF  uiaUeGraut  pronounce  hiiu  "tne 
best  tield-oiiicer  the  war  had  produced."  'smt  Meiiwira  vf  Utueiul  \\  U'daiii  T.  tnonuaii;, 
by  himself;  published  iu  islo. 

SnER:MAN,  WiLLTAM  Tecumseh,  (nnt^),  b:  Ohio,  1820;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1840,  and  in  tho  same  year  was  appointed  2d  lieut.  of  the  od  artillery,  lie  was  '■n.::aged  iu 
the  Florida  war,  and  iu  1847  was  sent  to  California,  where  he  was  acting  ass't.adjt.gen. 
until  1850.  In  180;]  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  entered  the  banking  business  iu  tSau 
Francisco,  afterward  removed  to  New  York,  practiced  law  for  a  time  in  Kansas  and  ia 
1858  was  president  of  the  Louisiana  military  acadeni}'.  In  1801  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and 
was  commissioned  col.  of  the  13th  regular  infantry,  and  on  May  17  brig.gen.  of  volun- 
teers. He  commanded  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run  (July  21);  in  October  took  conunand  of 
the  department  of  the  Cumberland;  and  had  charge  of  a  camp  of  iustiuciion  at  St.  Louis; 
later  and  until  February,  1862,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  di-trict  o^ 
Paducah,  Ky.  He  fought  through  the  campaign  in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  was 
wouiuled  at  Shiloli,  and  on  ]\[ay  1  was  commissioned  maj. gen.  of  volunteers.  Ia 
December  Ik;  made  an  unsiiccessfiil  attack  on  Vicksbufg,  and  was  with  gen.  Grant  ia 
the  sub.sequent  movement  against  that  stronghold.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he  was 
made  a  brig.gen.  in  the  regular  army.  Durim:  the  latter  part  of  1863  he  was  in  Jli.ssis- 
sippi  and  Tennessee;  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army  at  Chattanooga;  and  forced 
gen.  Longstreet  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kno.xville  in  December.  After  various  movements 
of  importance,  including  cuttmgthe  railroad  lines  centering  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  he  took 
command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi  in  JIar. ,  1864,  and  concentrated 
and  org.inized  at  Nashville  an  army  comprising  10(1,000  men.  with  which  he  undertook 
his  invasion  of  Geor<ria.  He  foudit  the  confederates  imder  gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
at  Dalton.  llesaca.  Cassville,  Dallas,  and  in  the  Kenesaw  mountains,  from  ^lay  12  to 
the  beginninu;  of  July,  when  he  occupied  3Iarietta,  and  defeated  gen.  Hood,  who  had 
sujierseded  Johnston,  in  several  hard-fougiit  battles,  windinir  up  his  triumphant  cam- 
paign Sept.  1,  when  Atlanta  was  evacuated  after  a  siege  of  40  days;  on  Aug.  12  he  w;i.s 
rommissioned  rr  ,j.gen.  in  the  regular  army.  Gen.  Sherman  now  rested,  his  army  until 
November,  when  he  undertook  th"  "march  to  the  sea"  which  has  chiefly  perpetuated 
his  fame.  On  Dec.  13  he  w<s  at  Savannah,  when  he  stormed  fort  ^IcAllister  and  caji- 
tured  the  city.  Making  the  latter  liis  ba>^e  for  future  operations,  he  marched  into  South 
Carolina,  capturing  Columb.a  Feb.  17,  1865;  Cheraw.  ^Mar.  3;  and.  continuinir  into  North 
Carolina,  fought  battles  at  Averj'sboro  and  Benton ville,  and  captured  Goldsboro  oa 
Mar.  23.  He" took  Raleigh  April  13.  and  on  the  26th  received  the  surrender  of  gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Durham  Station.  He  continued  his  march  to  Ricl.'mnnd  and 
Wasliington,  where  it  concluded  Jlay  24.  having  extended  over  2,600  miles.  He  was 
appointed  in  June  to  the  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi.  On  July 
25,  1866,  he  succee<ied  gen.  Grant  as  lieut. gen.,  and,  on  Grant  becoming  president,  wag 
made  gen.  of  the  army,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  In  1871  he  made  an  extende^.. 
tour  through  European  and  oriental  countries,  being  everywhere  received  with  distincr 
tion.  He  made  his  headquarters  in  Washington  after  his  return,  until  1874,  when  he 
removed  to  St.  Louis.  In  1875  he  published  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  by 
Himself. 

SHERRING,  M.  A.,  1826-80;  b.  England:  ordamed  in  1852;  went  to  Benares,  north- 
em  India,  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  missionary  society.  1853;  was  stationed  at 
Mirzapore  iu  1856;  returned  to  Benares  in  1861,  where  ha  remained  until  his  death.     He 


vlsilcd  England  in  18G7  ami  1876.  lie  publisliod,  The  Indian  Church  durinfjtlie  Mutiny; 
'J he  Sicml  V.iy  cf  the  Hindus;  Tlie  Triljes  and  Castes  of  India  u,s  JieprcsenloJ.  in  Jjcnarc^; 
'Die  llis!(>ry  of  Protestant  Misswiis  inJudia. 

SHEERY.     See  Wine. 

SIlEinVIN,  Thomas,  \a..\).,  1799-1869;  b.  N.  IT.;  graduated  nt  Harvard  college  in 
183o:  was  priucipal  of  an  aoadciiiy  at  Lcxiiigtou,  Ma.sa.,  18^5-20;  tiilor  al  iliTvard, 
ly~(3-27;  spent  several  inoiillis  in  euginceriiig  ami  surveying;  lauglil  a  private  .'~(L()(;1  ior 
l)(¥,s  in  J]()ston  fur  a  year;  and  afterward  liad  cliarge  ol  the  Boslou  Ki-gli.sli  liigh  school; 
\va.->  one  of  lliu  founders  of  the  Aniericaii  insiilule  of  instructiou  iu  Ibi/U.  iiii  pubiisbed 
au  EUm< ntary  Treatise  on  AUjebra;   Vommon  iSchooi  Algebra. 

SllEKWOOI),  Mary  :MARTnA  (Butt),  1775-1851;  1).  England;  educated  by  her  fallicr, 
the  rev.  George  Butt.  Her  lirsl  book  was  publi^lied,  against  lier  ^vi^lies,  w  Li  u  the  was 
17  years  of  a";e.  She  married  capt.  Henry  Sherwood;  residul  in  India.  18<)4-18,  and 
afteiward  in  England.  She  wrote  90  volumes,  including  stories  for  eliihlrtn.  novels, 
and  works  of  hiborious  research.  Among  the  best  known  are:  Henry  and  his  JJiUrer; 
Roxabi.1;  and  The  Lndy  of  the  Manor. 

SHEEWOOD  FOEEST,  a  stretch  of  Lilly  country  in  the  w.  of  Koltingl.amshirc, 
lyiiig  lietween  JSoltiiigliani  and  Work.'^op,  and  extending  al  out  25  m.  from  u"  to  s.,  and 
6  to  8  m.  from  e.  to  west.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  foast,  and  the  lii.dilioiial  !-ccnc  of 
many  of  the  exploits  of  the  famous  liobin  Hood  and  his  followers;  but  it  is  i:(jw  almost 
vholiy  disafforested,  and  is  oceuined  by  gtutlcmen's  scats  i.nd  f.ne  p::rks.  T  he  town  of 
Jlauslield  and  a  number  of  villages  are  situated  witliin  the  the  ancient  houi;d'<.  Numer- 
ous remains  of  the  old  lorest  are  still  lobe  seen.  The  soil,  which  is  iiriiicipally  a  speeits 
of  quartzose  gravel,  is  iu  some  places  fertile,  iu  others  almost  barren,  and  ou  the  whole 
Lut  of  moderate  qu;.lity. 

CITLT  LAI7D,  Zkti.akd,  cr  rrcicutly  IIialtland,  and  likely  the  ultima  thulc  of  the 
Fcmaus,  a  group  of  about  ICO  islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  23  of  which  are  inhabited. 
They  l.e  betwceu  the  Atlautic  and  the  North  sea,  between  bits.  59°  51'  ai;d  CO'  CO'  n., 
and  between  longs.  0''  fS'  and  1°  15'  w. ;  but  Fair  isle,  which  belongs  to  Irhetland,  lies  to 
11. e  s.,  and  is  about  midway  betwtcn  Orkney  c.id  Shetland.  The  jjrcup  is  al  out  25 
leagues  n.c.  of  Orkney,  and  44  w.  of  Korway.  Ana,  325  sq. miles.  There  arc  three 
chief  islan  Is,  the  largest  or  Main-hud,  60  m.  long  by  3  to  10  liroad;  Yell.  20  by  G  m.; 
find  Unst,  11  by  G  n.iics.  Pop.  in  1811,  22,379,  end  in  1871.  31, COS.  \Nith  141.2  lenudes 
to  every  100  males,  and  5,667  inliabitated  houses.  In  1871,  07  per  cent  of  the  chihlrea 
l)etween  the  agef;  of  5  and  13  weic  receiving  education.  In  1869 only  4.7  per  cent  of  the 
Lirths  were  illegitimate.  Lerwick,  272  m.  u.  of  Ldirdiurgh,  and  95  n.  of  Wick,  is  the 
cnly  town  in  Slictland.  and  has  a  custom-house,  law  courts,  and  other  public  olliccs, 
find  about  'iO  •-bops.  Its  j op  in  1871  was  3,516.  It  has  a  tine  natural  harbor,  ai.d  has 
steam  communication  with  GTranton  bi-weekly  in  .cummer,  and  weekly  iu  winter,  for 
f  asseiurers,  mails,  and  a  large  part  of  the  cxjorts  from  and  imports  into  Shetland.  Fort 
Charlotte,  now  used  as  a  prison,  court-house,  etc.,  is  at  the  n.  end  of  the  tov>u.  and  i.dds 
to  its  picturc'squeness.  Lerwick  has  two  hotels,  two  licensed  pidilic-houscs,  and  sevcial 
lod<rin2:-lnniscs.  The  chief  imports  are  oatmeal,  flour,  lea,  tobacco,  sjMiits,  .sugar, 
cottons,  wrolens,  timber  (chiefly  from  Korway),  tar,  salt,  etc.  From  £15,000  to  £20.000 
Torth  of  brcad-stufT  i^  imported  annually  to  supply  the  def.cicncy  of  native  grain.  All 
classes  constmie  much  lea.  No  word  glows  in  the  country.  In  1875.  244  vessels  of 
?9.605  tons  entered,  and  214  of  37,110  tons  chared  the  port  cjf  Lerwick.  Scalloway  and 
Ilillswick  i  re  the  largest  villages.  The  chief  exports  are  dried  salted  l!sh,  about  3,000 
tons  annunllv.  about  a  half  to  Spain;  herrings.  4,0CO  to  10,000  barrels  in  the  year;  about 
.2,100  cattle  and  600  ponies  yearly;  about  12,000  sheep  in  1873;  eggs,  of  which  54,000 
have  left  in  one  steamer;  hand-knitted  woolens  of  gnat  beauty  and  fineness  of  work- 
man,ship:  lish  oil;  chromate  of  iron  from  Unst;  copper  ore  from  SandioJge;  iron 
pvrites  fnrmerlv  fn)in  Fitful  when  sulphur  was  dear.  The  cxpoits  exceed  iu  Value 
£100.000  aiinnailv. 

Fi  hing  for  cod.  ling,  herring,  is  the  chief  industry,  but  each  f.shci-man  has  iisually 
a  smalt  farm,  at  £4  or  £5  voarlv  rent,  and  mostlv  worked  by  the  fem.-des  of  his  family. 
In  1876  Shetland  had  614 "fishing-boats,  with  2.772  fishermen  and  boys.  Almost  all  the 
pmall  tenants  practice  spade  cultivation.  Seals  and  bottle-nosed  whales  are  oftiu  caught. 
Nearly  every  h.ouse  has  a  qnein  or  hand-mill,  and  every  township  has  one  or  more  of 
the  old  Norse  water-mills.  The  spiiuiing-wlieel  is  common,  but  the  spindle  is  slill  in 
use  in  some  parts.  Carts  are  rare,  and  in  many  districts  unknown.  The  sheep  and 
ponies  run  at  largo  on  the  scatfield  or  common,  and  have  registered  marks;  but  many 
large  tracts  have  been  inclosed  and  drained,  and  now  rear  first-clasa  cheviot  and  black 
faced  sheep.  The  rirlin,  a  sandal  of  untaiined  leather,  is  still  worn.  Some  laiuis  are 
still  held  runrig,  and  some  islanders  on  the  w.  still  hold  their  stock  ns  steel-bow.  In 
certain  districts,  till  a  very  late  period,  the  poor,  by  the  Norse  law,  went  from  iiou.«c  to 
house,  and  stayed  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  each,  according  to  tlie  size  of  the  farm. 
The  Shetland  dialed  is  a  soft  and  ))leasanl  English,  but  contains  many  peculiar  Norse 
w'cmls.  jNIany  of  the  people  still  eat  their  fish  wind-dried  and  slightly  tainted.  Young 
men  from  Shetland  are  employed  as  sailors  in  the  Peterhead  and  Dundee  whalers,  or  at 
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some  of  tlie  lar<^e  shipping  ports  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  intelligent,  sober,  and 
sedate,  and  are  much  liked  as  seamen.  Shetland  is  still  subjected  to  the  truck  or  barter 
system  ill  local  comincicial  transactions. 

Shetland  had  a  parliamentai y  constituency  of  3o8  in  187.5-T6,  and  with  Orkney  forma 
a  county,  whicli  sends  one  member  to  parliamt'nt.  In  1876  Shetland  had  5,  r72  liorsea, 
21.050  cattle,  87,925  sheep,  and  4,663  pigs;  10,859  acres  in  oats  and  barley,  the  only 
grain  crops;  and  618  acres  in  turnips.  The  native  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  (^hellies  or 
ponies)  are  small.  The  valued  rent  in  1877-78  was  £86,695.  Free  landed  property  is 
termed  iidal,  and  the  proprietor  an  udaler.  Shetland  has  14  civil  parishes,  with  23 
established  churches,  and  9  free. 

The  surface  is  rugged  and  wild,  and  often  sterile.  The  coasts  are  abrupt,  and  cut 
with  deci>  bays  or  voes,  ami  caves.  The  rocks  are  mainly  gneiss,  clay-slate,  sandstone, 
granite,  sienite,  nuca-slate.  serpentine,  and  diallage.  The  highest  hills  are  Konas.  1500 
ft.,  and  one  of  five  in  Foula,  1400.  The  coast  cliff  sceneiy  is  very  tine,  and  none  iu 
Scotland  surpasses  that  about  Papa  Stour.  The  climate  is  moist  and  variable.  Souih-w. 
s.,  and  n.  winds  prevail.  The  mean  temperature  f<n-  the  year  is  45°,  for  Jan.  39*,  ana 
for  July  53\  winter  being  warmer,  and  summer  cooler  than  in  the  s.  of  Scotland.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall  at  Bressay  is  38  in.,  antl  at  East  Yell.  50.  The  tide  tlows  an  liDiir 
earlier  on  the  w.  than  on  the  e.  side  of  Shetland.  The  prevading  diseases  aie  dyspep.sia, 
rheumatism,  and  catarrh.  Infant  mortality  is  not  high.  Idiotcy  and  imbecility  are 
frequent.     Fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  very  common. 

Though  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  the 
physiognomy,  character,  and  language  of  the  present  point  to  a  Norse  or  Scandinavian 
descent.  In  Unst,  etc.,  have  been  found  cairns  over  long  and  short  stone  cotiius.  witU 
skeletons,  clay  urns,  weapons,  and  stone  vessels.  Tumuli  and  burned  stones  and  earth 
are  frequent,  and  contain  remains  of  rude  buildings  and  stcme  implements.  Circular 
strongliolds  of  unhewn  stone,  called  burghs  or  ■■  broughs."  are  very  numerous,  generally 
on  a  cliff  or  headland,  but  als  >  on  artificial  islands  iu  fresh- water  fochs.  Mouse  isleha's 
the  most  perfect  "  brough"  known.  In  Sandsting  occur  very  rude  underground  housed, 
with  the  rudest  stone  implements.  In  Bres^aj^  was  found  a  stone  of  the  Chrisliaa 
period,  with  an  Ogham  inscription.  Monoliths  are  rather  frequent.  Stone  circles  are 
rare,  and  never  large. 

SHEW-BREAD,  "  bread  of  the  presence."  in  the  Jewish  ritual;  12  loaves  of  unleav- 
ened bread,  sprinkled  with  frankincense  and  placed  in  the  'holy  place,"  on  a  table  of 
acacia  wood  overlaid  with  gold.  They  were  exchanged  for  fresh  loaves  every  S  ibl)at.h, 
and.  after  the  incense  on  them  had  been  burned  as  an  oblation,  were  eaten  by  the  priests. 
Yet  in  extreme  cases  they  might  be  given  to  hungry  n^eu.  Wine  was  placed  on  the  table 
with  the  bread. 

SHIAHS,  or  Siieeahs.     See  Shiites. 

SHIAWAS'SEE,  a  co.  of  s.e.  Mich.,  intersected  by  the  Shiawassee  river,  drained  also 
by  the  Looking-Glass  and  Maple  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee, 
and  Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  railroads;  550  sq.in. ;  pop.  '80,  27.059.  Its  surface  is 
undtdating,  and  extensively  coveied  with  forests  of  oak,  ash,  beach,  and  sugar-maple. 
Soil  sandy  but  fertile,  producing  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  hay. 

SHIB  BOLETH  (Ileb  car  of  corn,  or  stream),  the  test-word  used  by  the  Gileadites, 
under  Je|)htliah.  after  their  victory  over  the  Ephraimites,  recorded  in  .judges  xii.  C.  It 
appears  that  the  latter  could  not  pronounce  the  x/i,  and,  by  sayina  .sibboletli,  beirayed 
themselves,  and  were  slaughtered  mercilessly.  It  may  be  noticed  that  all  those;  Hebrew 
names  in  the  Old  Testr.ment  which  commence  with  tiie  sh,  have  now,  through  the 
inability  of  the  Septuagint  to  render  this  sound  in  Greek,  become  familiar  tons  through 
the  versions  th-.it  flowed  from  it,  as  beginning  with  the  simple  s,  e.g.,  Sem  Simon, 
Samaria,  Solomon,  Saul.  etc.  The  word  shibboleth  is  used  in  modern  langui.ges  in  the 
sense  indicated:  viz.,  a  test  of  speech  and  manners  of  a  certain  party  or  class  of  society. 

SHIDZUOKA.  a  city  in  Suruga  province,  Japan,  formerly  called  Sumpu  or  Fuchiu,' 
noted  even  iu  mediaeval  times.  Ij'cyasu,  the  great  uniticr  of  Japan,  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  fief,  and  afier  establishing  "his  family  in  Yedo.  made  it  the  seat  of  his  labors  for' 
the  revival  of  literature  and  the  arts  of  peace.  1604-16,  during  which  time  many  Euro ' 
peans  visited  the  city  and  described  it  in  their  works.  In  1868  the  tj-coon  and  his  fol-i 
lowers  were  ordered  to  make  this  city,  their  former  ancestral  home,  their  abiding  place, 
its  name  Fuchiu  being  changed  to  Sliidzuoka.  which  means  Peaeel'ul  Slope.  The  sur- 
rounding region  is  the  richest  tea-district  in  Japan.  Inlaid  lacquer-work  and  split 
ware  are  largely  manufactured.  Looming  before  the  city  is  the  sacred  Fujiyama  Six 
miles  di-tant  is  the  famed  Knno  San,  and  the  sea-port  of  Shimidzu.  Chrisiian  clmrchea 
and  tlourishino:  schools  on  the  American  plan  attest  the  influence  of  the  teachers  from 
the  United  Slates  who  have  resided  there. 

SHIEL,  Locn,  in  the  w.  of  Scotland,  forms  part  of  the  boimdary  between  tlie  couD- 
ties  of  Argyle  and  Inverness,  separating  the  district  of  ]\Ioiilart  on  the  n.  from  those  of 
Bnnart  and  Ardgower  on  the  south.  The  head  of  the  'loch  is  about  16  m.  w.  of  Fort 
William.  It  is  15  m.  long,  and  about  1  ^m.  broad,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by 
Shiel  Water  and  loch  Moidart. 
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SHIELD,  a  p'wco  of  defensive  nnnor,  borne  on  the  left  arm,  to  ward  off  the  strokes  of 
the  8\v(iiil  and  of  missiles.  It  has  Ixicn  constantly  nscd  I'roni  ancient  times  llirough 
the  middle  ai^es,  till  llie  invention  of  lire-arms  rendered  il  nsele.ss.  The  large  Hhield 
vorn  by  llie  (Jrceks  and  Romans  (Gr.  tiK/u'n,  I^at.  cUixiiin)  was  circnlar,  and  otien  orna-' 
menlcd  Willi  devices.  Another  form  of  shield  (Lat.  «■«//('//<)  was  used  by  the  Roniaa 
heavy-.irmcd  infantry,  s(in:ue,  hnt  bent  to  encircle  the  bi  dy.  'l"he  early  shield  or 
jinigiilly  escutcheon  of  the  middle  ages  was  circular  in  outline,  and  convex,  with  a  boss 
•in  the  center;  the  body  generally  of  wood,  and  the  rim  of  metul.  In  the  Uth  c.,  a  forni 
came  into  use  which  lias  been  eoini>ared  to  a  boy's  kite,  and  is  said,  with  some  proba- 
tiiiity,  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Normans  fnJm  Sicily.  Il  was  on  the  shields  of  this 
shape  that  arnu)rial  designs  were  first  represented.  These  shields  were  in  reality  curved 
like  the  Roman  xr.ntnm;  but  after  iierahlry  began  to  lie  systematized,  we  generally  lind 
them  ri'presented  on  seals,  monuments,  etc.,  as  flattened,  in  order  to  let  the  whole 
«rmorial  design  be  seen.  In  the  l;]th  c,  this  long  and  tj'.pering  form  began  lo  give 
place  lo  a  pear-.>>liape,  and  a  triangular  or  healer-shape.  During  the  ]4lh  e. ,  these  new 
^  forms  became  more  generally  prevalent,  and  the  heater-shape,  which  was  perhaps  mo5t 
i  frequently  represented  on  armorial  seals,  began  to  api>roach  more  to  an  inverted  equilat- 
eral arch.  The  same  variety  of  forms,  with  .some  niodiricalions,  ccniliniicd  during  tliP 
15tli  c,  a  tendency  appearing  ;n  all  representations  of  the  heater-!-haped  shield  to  giv^ 
it  more  bn^adlh  below.  A  notcii  was  olten  taken  out  in  the  de.xler  chief  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  lance,  in  which  ca.se  the  shield  was  said  lo  hcdboiie/ic.  yubseipicnt  tothe  mid- 
dle of  the  144h  c.,  when  the  shield  came  to  be  depicted  as  surmounied  by  the  helmet  and 
crest,  the  shield  is  often  represented  couch/',  that  is,  pemlent  from  the  corner,  an  arrange- 
/iicnt  said  lo  have  oiiginaied  in  the  practice  of  competitors  hanging  up  their  shields 
prior  to  a  touruament,  w' ere.  according  to  De  la  Colombiere,  if  they  were  to  tight  on 
iiorsel)ack.  they  suspended  it  by  the  sinister  chief,  and  if  on  foot,  by  the  de.xler  chief. 
A  .squaie  shield  denoted  a  kiugiit  bainieiet.  shields  of  arms  were  often  represented  as 
suspended  from  llie //«/(7^,  or  .shield  belt,  which  was  worn  by  the  knights  to  sustain  the 
shield,  and  secure  it  lo  iheir  persons. 

After  the  introduction  of  tire-arms  made  shields  no  longer  a  pait  of  the  warrior's 
actual  equipment,  the  form  of  the  shields  on  which  armorial  bearings  were  depicted,  ori 
seals,  monuments,  brasses,  etc.,  varied  greatly  in  form,  and  generally  speaking,  became 
gradually  more  tasteless,  fanciful,  and  unmeaning.  A  tendency  has,  however,  becMi 
8lu)wn  in  recent  heraldry  to  recur  lo  the  artistic  forms  prcvaleutia  the  14lh  and  15th 
Ccutuiie 

In  early  times,  shields  of  the  form  which  generally  prevailed  at  the  period  were 
exhibited  on  the  seals  and  monuments  of  ladies;  but  about  the  15lh  c.  the  practice 
began,  which  afterward  became  usual,  of  unmarried  ladies  and  widows  (the  sovereign 
excepted)  bearing  their  arms  on  a  lozenge  instead  of  a  shield. 

The  heraldic  insignia  of  towns,  corporations,  etc.,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  placed 
on  shield^.  The  bearing  of  merchants' marks  (((.v.)  m  a  shield  was  prohibiied  by  the 
heralds  of  the  16th  c.  under  severe  penalties,  and  yet  not  a  few  instances  are  lo  be  found 
on  monumental  bras.ses  of  these  devices  being  placed  on  shields. 

SHIELDS.  Oii.\iiLES  WooDTirFF.  P.n.,  b.  Tnd.  1825;  graduated  at  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  1844.  an  1  at  Princeton  seminary.  1847;  i^astor  of  First  Prenbylerian  church,: 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  1849-50;  and  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  ciiurch."  Philadelphia, 
l,8o3-fi5;  professor  of  the  relations  of  religion  and  science  in  the  college  of  New  Jeisey 
from  1805  to  the  present  time  (1881).  He  has  edited  T/ic  Book  of  Oninnon  Prny.-r,  ax 
(tinended  bj/  t/ie  WcxtmiiiKter  Divines;  and  is  author  of  PkilosopMa  Ultima,  a  work  of 
extensive  scope  and  deep  reasoning. 

SHIELDS.  Jamfs,  1810-79;  b.  Ireland;  came  lo  this  country  in  182G:  practiced  law 
jrt  Ka'-^ki-^kia,  111.,  18:52;  meinber  of  the  legislature,  18S6;  state  auditor.  1839;  judge  of 
the  snppine  court,  1843;  commissioner  of  the  genoi-al  land  office,  1845.  He  .'served  in. 
the  Florida  war  and  in  Mexico;  brevetted  for  gallantly  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  f'hapul- , 
tepee;  severely  wounded  at  both  places.  He  was  governor  of  the  teriitory  of  Oregon, 
1848;  T'.  S.  senator  from  Illinois,  1849-55;  removed  to  Minnesota  and  was  senator  from 
that  s'ate,  135S-()0.  From  there  he  went  to  California,  returned  during  tin;  war,  and 
took  command  of  gen.  Lander's  division  at  his  death;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Winchester.  lie  was  ap]iointed  U.  S.  senator  frotn  Missouri  in  1879  to  fill  out  the  unex 
pired  term  of  David  II.  Armstrong. 

SHIELDS,  NoKTH,  a  municipal  corporation  and  seaport  of  Northumlierland,  on  the 
n.  bank  of  tlie  Tyne,  and  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  opposite  South  Shi(;lds,  and  8  m. 
e.n.c.  of  Newcastle.  It  stretches  more  than  a  mile  along  the  nver-liiink.  and  is  rapidly 
extending  westward.  Possessing  all  the  usual  institutions,  as  churches,  schools,  theater. 
Ctistomhouse,  sailors'  home,  etc.,  it  is  not  distinguished  by  any  striking  architectural 
f^f'tures,  and  it  is  indebted  to  its  rising  trade  and  manufactures  ior  its  importance. 
Tliere  are  numerous  collieries  in  the  vicinity,  and  tlie  Northumberland  docks,  which  arc 
within  the  borough,  exiwrt  more  than  a  million  tons  a  year.  The  resident  ship-owners 
of  North  and  South  Shields  possess  together  upward  of  200,000  t(  its  of  shipping.  The 
harbor  is  bordered  with  quays,  and  is  spacious  enough  to  acctnnmodate  2,000  vcsels  of 
500  tons  each.     The  building  of  wood  and  iron  vessels,  and  lug-steamer,s,  the  manr.fac- 
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tnre  of  ancliors,  chain-cables,  ropns,  blocks,  masts,  and  othor  articles  of  ship-furniture, 
are  the  principal  branches  of  iiulustry.  North  Sliiehls  has  an  extensive  public  free 
library  and  news-room.  It  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  There  is  a  schoi)l-b(<:ird, 
and  it  lurtlier  pos.sesses  a  time-gun,  which  is  tired  daily  at  one  o'clock  in  the  aiiernoou. 
Pop.  '71,  38,909. 

SHIELDS.  South,  a  custom-house  port,  nuiuicipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
market-t.  of  Durham,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Tyue,  and  at  the  mouth  of  that  rivtr,  9  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Newcastle  bj  river  and  railway.  The  town  stretches  for  2  m.  along  the  side  of 
Shields  harbor,  which  is  lined  with  numerous  doc  kyards  and  manufactories.  The  Tyne 
dock,  containing  50  acres  of  water  space,  in  which  upward  of  a  million  tons  of  coal  are 
annually  sliiiipecl,  and  a  large  import  trade  is  carried  on.  is  within  the  borough.  The 
market-place  is  a  spacious  square  in  the  center  of  the  town,  mar  which  is  tiie  large 
church  of  St.  Hilda.  The  town,  with  Kortli  Shields,  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  building  of  iron  i-hips,  iron  fcrew-i-teamers,  and  tug-stesimers.  There 
are  large  alkali,  bottle,  and  glass  works,  and  evcrs-  kind  of  manufacture  connected  with 
shipping.  A  steam-ferry  for  passengers  and  carriagts  plies  day  and  night  between  the 
two  towns,  one  on  the  n.,  and  the  other  on  the  s.  side  of  the  eritrance  to  the  Tyne. 
Shields  bar  has  been  removed  by  dreduing,  in  order,  with  the  piers,  to  form  a  hnrbor  of 
refuge.  The  sea-coast,  in  the  neighborhood,  is  interesting  from  the  rocks  and  caveS; 
The  life-boat  is  a  South  Shields  invention.  South  Shields  sends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. South  Shields  possesses  a  large  public  library,  with  news-room,  and  large  hall 
for  public  meetings.  There  is  an  extensive  colliery,  that  of  St.  Hilda's;  a  school  board; 
and  Tyne  pilotage  Iward,  comprising  representatives  of  North  Shields,  South  Shields, 
and  ISewcastle.  A  large  new  theatcn-  has  recently  been  erected.  Pop.  '61,  C5,2o9;  '71, 
44.722. 

SHIITES  ("sectaries,"  from  the  Arab.   (tJu'aJi,  i-lini,  a  party,   a  faction),  tl-.e  nnme 

fiven  to  a  Mohammedan  sect  by  the  "  Suunites"  (q.v.),  or  orthodox  Moslems.  Tl:o 
hiites  call  themselves  "followers  of  Ali,"  and  have  special  observances,  ceremonies, 
and  rites,  as  well  as  particular  dogmas  of  their  own.  The  piincipal  difference  between 
the  two  consists  in  the  belief  of  the  Sliiites  that  the  imamat,  or  supreme  rule,  both 
spiritual  and  secidar,  over  all  Moh:numedans.  was  originally  vested  in  Ali  Ibn  Abi 
Taleb,  and  has  been  inherited  by  his  de.-cendants,  to  whom  it  legitimately  now  l)el(ings. 
The  Persians  are  Shiites;  the  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Sunnites;  and  this  division 
between  the  two  nations  dates  chiefly  from  the  caliphate  of  Molhi  Lilla.  the  Abasside,  in 
363  H.,  when  political  dissensions,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Bagdad  and  the 
loss  of  the  caliphate  of  the  Moslems,  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  war.  The 
Shiites  themselves  never  assume  that  (derogatory)  nnme,  but  call  themselves  Al-Adeliat, 
"  Sect  of  the  Just  Ones."  They  are  subdivided  again  into  five  sects,  to  one  of  which, 
that  of  Ilaidar,  the  Persians  belong;  the  present  dynasty  of  Persia  deriving  its  descent 
from  Ilaidar,  a  descendant  of  Ali.  Ali  himself  is  by  some  of  them  endowed  with  more 
than  human  attributes.  The  Shiites  believe  in  metempsychosis  and  the  descent  of  God 
upon  his  creatures,  inasmuch  as  he,  omnipresent,  sometimes  appears  in  some  individunl 
person,  such  as  their  imams.  Their  hve  subdivisions  they  liken  imto  five  trees,  with 
seventy  branches;  for  their  minor  divisions  of  opinions,  on  matters  of  comi«iratively 
unimjiortant  points  of  dogma,  are  endless.  Yet  in  tiiis  they  all  agree,  that  they  consider 
the  caliphs  Abu  Bekr.  Omar,  and  Othman,  who  are  regarded  with  the  highest  reverence 
by  the  orthodox  Sunnites,  as  unrighteous  pretenders  and  usuipers  of  the  sovereign 
power,  which  property  ought  to  have  gone  to  Ali  direct  from  the  prophet.  For  the 
same  reason  they  abominate  the  memoiy  of  the  Ommay;^d  caliphs,  who  executed  Ilusain, 
a  son  of  Ali,  and  thej'  still  mourn  his  death  at  its  anniversary.  They  likewise  reject 
the  Abasside  caliphs,  notwithstanding  their  descent  from  Mohammed,  because  they  did 
not  belong  to  All's  line. 

SHIKASPUR',  the  most  important  trading  t.,  and  probably  the  most  populous  t., 
in  Sinde,  stands  about  20  m.  w.  of  the  Indus,  half  way  between  Multan  and  Krurachi. 
The  district  in  Avhich  it  stands  is  so  lf)w  and  level  that,  by  means  of  canals,  which  are 
supplied'from  the  Indus,  it  is  flooded  every  season.  Its"  climate,  notwithstanding,  is 
said  to  be  not  unhealthy.  The  inundated  quarters  are  extremely  fertile  and  produce 
great  crops.  Groves,  orchards,  and  fruit  gardens  surround  the  town;  sugarcane  is 
largely  grown.  Shikarpur  is  situated  on  one  of  the  great  routes  by  the  liolan  pass 
from  &iiide  to  Afghanistan,. and  the  transit  trade  to  tluit  country  and  to  Khora.s.san  i.s 
important.  The  bankers  and  financiers  of  Shikarpur  are  known  and  trusted  from  Astra- 
khan to  Calcutta.  Shikarpur  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  which 
has  an  area  of  8,813  sq.m.  and  770.227  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  the  town,  '72,  38,107,  about 
20,000  of  whom  are  Hindus,  and  the  rest  chiefly  Mohammedans. 

SHILKA.     Sec  Amoor. 

SIIILL.\BER.  Ben.iamin  P..  b.  N.  IT..  1814;  was  a  printer  at  Dover.  X.H.,  in  1R30, 
and  in  1835  went  to  Demerara,  Guiana,  as  a  compositor,  and  remained  there  three 
years.  From  1840  to  1847  he  was  in  the  printing  oflice  of  the  Boston  Po<if.  and  after 
that  time  for  three  years  was  connected  with  tlie  same  paper  editorially.  It  was  at  ihi.H 
period  that  he  wrote  over  the  name  "Mrs.  Partington"  and  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
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humorist  I'v  the  quaiatncps  of  his  Etylo  niul  matlcr.  Between  1850  and  1852  lie  tried 
bis  1i:ukI  at,  newspaper  propriL'toiship,  ia  ihu  Patlijimler  and  t'arpcl-JJuf/,  but  icturneil  to 
the  Poiif,  183J-5G.  From  llioo  ho  was  lor  ten  years  one  of  tlie  editors  of  llie  Boston 
£(iturcl(iy  L':riniiy  Gazette.  Ho  has  jjublislieil  lUii/mes  with  licaHon  and  Without;  I'utins; 
Life  and  Sa>/in(j3  of  Mrs.  Partington;  Kudting-  Work,  and  oliier  voluinus. 

EHILLINGr,  tliG  ua:ue  of  a  money  i:i  iiso  throughout  many  European  states,  partly  as 
a  coin  aad  jiarlly  as  a  money  of  u.-count.  In  all  probability  the  name,  as  well  as  the 
Xhhvr  iiself,  'n  ilerived  I'roni  ilic  Roman  tolidus,  whieli,  with  other  ifmains  of  Koman 
instil utions,  was  adopted  by  the  Franks  and  other  Gernianie  nations,  bee  Pknny, 
BoLiDus.  Oihers  i;lve  more  faucil'ul  derivations,  as  I'rom  xc/udlan,  to  ring,  ou  account 
of  the  particularly  clear  rinu,-  of  the  coin,  and  from  St.  Kiliau,  who-e  cfliny  was  stamped 
on  the  sliillings  of  Wiirzburg.  The  wliilus-s/iiiling  of  liie  middle  ages  has  suffered 
various  uegrecs  of  diminution  in  tho  different  countries.  Tluis  the  English  silver  shil- 
ling is  ,1,  of  a  pound  sterling;  the  Danisli  copper  one  is  j^  of  a  ryks-dak-r,  and  =id.  ster- 
ling; and  the  Swedish  shilling  ii  ^^^j  ef  a  ryksdaler,  =.Vd.  sterling.  In  iMecklenburg, 
SleswicU-IIolstein,  Hamburg,  and  Labeck  the  s'ailliug  is  useil  as  a  fractional  money  of 
account  (tlio  -Jy  of  a  mark,  ;jij  of  a  t'.ialer),  and  as  small  silver  change  (each  coin  being  a 
shade  less  i:i  value  than  Id.  sterling).  Ihe  French  sou  is  another  leprcseulativc  of  the 
solidus.     See  Pound,  Mint. 

SinLOil,  a  city  of  Ephrnim,  on  a  hill  n.  of  Bethel  and  c.  of  the  great  northern 
road;  the  abode  of  the  tal)eruacle  and  ark  from  the  conquest  to  the  death  of  Eli,  after 
which  it  sank  into  insignilicance,  and  is  s-everal  times  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  having 
been  visited  with  judgments  from  God  because  of  the  iniquities  committed  there  while 
it  was  the  place  conseci"ated  to  his  worship.  Dr.  Robinson  identified  it  Vi'ith  Seilun,  a 
city  surroundcvl  with  hills,  where  he  found  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower  with  large  stones 
and  brolicu  columns. 

Snn.OII,  Battle  of.  So  named  from  a  church  situated  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  near  Pittsburgh  landing,  Hardin  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  Aprd  6-7, 
1862.  Gen.  Grant,  who  was  in  command  of  the  union  force,  had  abimt  ^2.000  men; 
and  gca.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  with  about  50.000  confederates,  marched  up  from 
Corinth  and  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  Oili  with  hisentire  force,  driving  the  lederab 
toward  the  landing.  Gens.  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Prentiss  suffered  greatly  in  this  attack, 
the  lattei  losing  three  entire  regiments.  Gen.  Johnston  was  killed  by  a  rille-ball  on 
this  the  first  day  of  the  fight,  and  the  command  fell  to  gen.  Beauregard,  who  continued 
vigorously  the  attack,  directing  it  mainly  toward  the  center  and  lefc  of  the  union  army. 
This  portion  of  the  line  of  defense  being  protected  by  a  heavy  concentrated  fire  of 
artillery,  and  covered  by  two  gun-boats  in  the  river,  the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  the 
confederate  line  fell  under  such  heavy  lire  at  night  that  it  was  forced  to  retire.  In 
the  mean  time  gen.  Buell  had  come  up  with  reinforcements  to  the  extent  of  about  13,009 
men,  and  tliese  crossed  the  river  daring  the  night.  The  battle  was  reopened  on  the; 
morning  of  the  Tth  l)y  a  heavy  artilkMy  fire  from  the  union  batteries,  and  oii  the  con- 
federates falling  back,  an  assault  was  made  and  a  general  engagement  ensued,  which 
continued  with  great  fierceness  until  late  in  tiie  afternoon,  when  the  confederates  finally 
retired  discomlited.  The  union  loss  was  1700  killed,  7,495  wounded,  3,03-3  prisoners; 
total,  13,317.     Confederate  loss:  1738  killed,  8,013  wounded,  959  missing;  total,  10,603. 

SniII3:T03E  KI,  a  t.  of  Japan,  in  33'  5G'  n.  lat.,  and  131°  e.  long.,  at  the  s.w.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Nipon,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  inland  sea  Suonada.  It  is  surrounded 
by  hills,  and  consists  of  one  main  street,  containing  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  ware- 
houses— the  principal  buildings-^are  built  of  mud  and  wood,  coated  with  cement,  and 
are  said  to  be  fireproof.  Simouoseki  is  a  depot  for  receiving  the  European  imjjorts  from 
Nagasaki,  to  be  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country;  also  for  the  produce  f rom  .Osaca, 
which  is  resliipped  to  Nagasaki  and  other  places. 

SHD.rOXOSE'KI,  a  sea-port  city  of  Japan,  at  the  extreme  s.  end  of  the  province  of 
Naga;o  (Clioshiu),  commanding  the  narrow  straits  of  the  same  name;  lat.  33'^  56'  n. 
long.  131'  e. ;  pop.  '75,  19,532.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  great  high  road  that  tiaver.scs 
the  entire  main  island,  and  the  entrepot  of  a  bustdng  junk  and  steamer  trade.  It  is 
■surrounded  by  high  hills.  In  1185  the  naval  battle,  in  wliich  1300  war  junks  were  engaged 
and  the  Taira  army  was  annihilated  l)y  the  ^linamotos,  was  fought  Off  tlie  town,  "in 
1864  the  dar.nio  of  Choshiu  and  liis  retainers  en cted  forts  on  the  bluffs,  and  refused  to 
allow  foi-eign  vessels  to  pass  through  the  straits — a  place  where  they  had  no  legal 
right  to  be,  the  laws  of  nations  guaranteeing  to  every  country  the  right  to  all  its  terri- 
tory "to  the  distance  of  a  mnrine  league  along  all  its  coasts,"  (see  Wheaton,  pnm)n). 
The  strait  of  Shimonosoki  at  the  narrowest  portion  is  but  half  a  mile  wide.  Tlie  mikado 
commanded  the  Choshiu  clan  to  close  the  strait.  Foreign  vessels  were  first  warned  off 
and  then  lired  on.  By  the  instigation  of  sir  Rutherford  .\lcock,  anolner  expedition 
consisting  of  five  British,  four  Dutch,  and  three  French  ships,  w  ith  tin;  small  eliartered 
steamer  Takiamr,  having  on  board  a  gun  and  a  party  from  the-  Jdincstoirn,  represent- 
ing the  United  States,  arrived  Sept.  4  olf  the  batteries,  and  began  tlie  bombardment  on 
the  5:h,  continuing  it  for  3  days,  when  the  silenced  forts  were  entered  and  dismantled. 
The  allied  powei's  demanded  from  Japan  the  sum  of  $420,000  for  injuries  and  expenses, 
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and  nn  "indemnity"  of  $3,000,000,  of  which  $750,000  was  paid  to  the  United  States, 
antl  $10,0UO  to  the  American  owners  of  tiie  Khi[)  I'eiabroke,  liicd  on  by  the  batteries,  Imt 
unhurt.  Tlie  total  expenses  incurred  in  the  expedition  by  the  United  States  government 
■was  less  than  $25,000  (^ee  Mikado's  empike,  p  593).  The  "  Shinionoseki  Indemnity 
Fund,"  still  lies  in  the  U.  S.  treasury,  amounting  by  accumulation  of  interest  to  about 
$1,500,000.  Vhe  many  attempts  to  nave  the  money  returned,  thus  iniquilously  extorted 
from  Japan  have  thus  lar  failed.  It  is  to  be  lioped  that  this  justice  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 

SHIN,  Locii,  in  the  s.  of  Sutherlandshire,  measures  18  m.  by  1  mile.  The  Shin  water,  a 
famous  troiit-stream,  carries  the  ^^  aters  of  tlie  loch  into  Oikell  water.  Loch  Shin  abounds 
in  trout  and  salmon. 

SHINDLEIl,  JIary  S.  B.  (Palmer),  b.  S.  C.  1810;  educated  in  northern  seminaries; 
became  a  Uniltuian  and  afterward  an  Episcopalian.  She  published  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  novels,  luuong  which  were,  Thu  iSoutheru  Harp;  The  JSortherii  llurp;  Charles 
Morton,  or  The  i'ounff  I'atriot. 

SHINER,  the  name  of  asmall  fish,thc  siilbius  Amencamis;  applied  alsoto  other.species 
of  the  cypriiiidcii  family.  The  shiner  is  usually  but  3  or  4  in.  long,  resembles  the  bream, 
is  found  al)undautly  in  the  United  States,  but  is  not  edible. 

SHIN(jr-KING,  or  Lkaotong.     See  Mantciiuria,  ante. 

SHINGLES  (probably  derived  Ironr  Lat.  cincjulum,  a  belt)  is  the  popular  name  for  the 
variety  of  In  rpt-i  (q.  v.)  which  is  known  as  H.  zoster. 

SHINGLES,  liat  pieces  of  wood  used  in  rooting  like  slates  or  tiles.  Such  roofs  are 
much  used  ia  newly-settled  countries  where  timber  is  plentiful.  The  wood  is  chosen 
froni  among  the  kinds  which  split  readily  and  straightly,  and  is  usually  some  kind  of 
fir.  It  is  cut  into  blocks,  the  longitudinal  faces  of  which  arc  of  the  size  intended  for 
the  shingles,  which  are  then  regularly  split  olf  iu  thicknesses  of  about  an  quarter  of  aa 
inch. 

SIIIXTOIS:i,  or  SnTTuis:j.     Sec  Jap-v:?,  ante. 

SHIP  (Gcr.  /^cuij'  =  f-Jdj}';  from  the  root  rhap-  or  akapli-,  to  scoop,  dig;  Gr.  sJcnphe,  a 
trough,  u  boa:)  is  a  term  applied  witii  great  vagueness  to  all  large  vessels;  while  under 
shipping  would  be  included  vessels  of  all  sizes,  excepting  boats  without  decks.  Among 
seamen,  the  cxpressiun  is  said  to  be  limited  to  vessels  carrying  three  masts,  with  a  royal- 
mast  surmounting  each ;  but  the  development  of  steam-navigation,  in  which  the  largest 
vessels  have  sonu  limes  only  a  schooner  rig,  nmst  have  gone  far  toward  obliterating  this 
distinction. 

SHIP-I520SES — II73TTIIAITCE  lEOHZH.  A  rhip-brokcr  is  a  person  employed  in  the. 
buying  and  selling  and  fieightiiig  of  ships.  His  duties  include  atljusting  the  terms  of 
charter  parties  and  bills  of  lading,  settling  with  the  master  for  his  salary,  collcctin* 
freights  on  goods  biought  into  port,  arranging  with  passengers  fjr  the  terms  of  their' 
passage,  and  generally  minaging  all  business  transatinns  occurring  Ijetween  ship-owners 
and  the  shippers  or  consignees  of  goods.  The  charges  made  by  ship-brok(>rs  are  gener- 
ally about  two  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts.  Ship-brokers  have  been  ruk'd  not  to  be 
within  the  acts  for  the  regulation  and  admission  of  brokers. 

The  business  of  an  Inxurnnre  broker  is  usually  combined  with  that  of  a  ship-broker. 
Marine  insurance  is  in  Gix-at  Britain  to  a  large  extent  transacted  l)y  brokers.  Those 
who  insure  are  in  most  cases  capitalists,  who  are  known  to  the  broker  as  pei-sons  pre- 
pared to  undergo  any  risks  which  he  recommends  to  them.  The  broker,  who  has  a  list 
of  persons  readv  at  a  moment's  notice  to  underwrite  a  policy,  is  the  mutual  agent  for 
both  parties.  He  procures  the  subscriptions  of  the  underwriters,  arranging  with  them 
the  rale  of  premium  and  conditions  of  the  risk,  receiving  from  them  the  amount  of  their 
respective  subscriptions,  in  the  event  of  loss;  and,  when  such  loss  is  partial,  arn'.ndng 
the  proportion  to  be  recovered  from  the  different  underwriters.  An  insurance  bioker 
charges  as  profit  five  per  cent  on  the  premium,  and  one-half  per  cent  deducted  from  all 
claims  recovered  from  the;  underwritens.  An  insurance  broker  is  personally  liable  to 
the  underwriters  for  the  amount  of  the  premium,  but  incurs  no  liability  to  make  good 
the  amount  insured  to  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  goods,  who,  in  case  of  loss,  must  look 
to  the  underv.riler  alone  for  idemnification. 

SHIP-BUILDING.  See  JST.wioation  ;  Navies,  Axcient  and  iModern;  and  Navy, 
Brftisii.  Fioni  crossing  a  river  or  lake  on  a  lloaiing  log,  or  on  two  or  more  logs 
fastened  tog'thcr  raft-wise,  the  first  slep^  toward  ship-building  were  probably  canoes 
(q.v.),  and  rcracles  (q.v.).  The  earliest  Egyptian  drawings  show  boats  constructed  of 
sawn  idanks,  and  having  sails  as  well  as  numerous  oars.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from 
ancient  sculptures,  the  galleys  of  the  ^lediterranean  at  the  dawn  of  civilization  appear 
to  have  been  open,  at  least  in  the  middle  portion:  to  have  been  built  with  keel,  ribs,  and 
planking,  and  to  liave  been  strengihened  cross-wise  by  the  numerous  benches  on  which 
the  rowers  sat.  Ships  continued,  however,  to  be  generally  of  small  draught,  for  they 
were  beached  every  winter;  and  Ctesar  mentions,  as  a  noteworthy  circumstance,  that 
some  of  the  long  ships  with  which  he  invaded  Britain  could  onl^^  approach  the  shore  to 
#uch  a  point  that  the  soldiers  in  disembarking  were  breast-high  in  water.     The  Romans 
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bnilt  Mieir  vessels  of  pine,  cedar,  and  other  light  woods;  but  their  ships  of  Avar  were  of 
oaiv  at  the  bows,  chunpcil  strongly  willi  iron  or  brass,  for  use  as  rams — a  custom  now 
curiously  revived  after  2,000  years  of  disuse.  Aeeordiiig  to  Csrsar,  the  Veiieti  tiist  Luilt 
entirely  of  oak.  The  speedy  oxidation  of  iron  bolts  and  fastenings  led  to  thdrsnper- 
sessiou  by  copper  and  brass  about  I  lie  time  of  Nero.  Before  this  time,  the  i)laidvs  liad 
been  calked  wUii  lia.x,  and  the  seams  had  been  jntched.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
in  Trajan's  reign  sheathing  of  lead  fastened  on  withcopiuT  nails  bad  been  i:sed  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  limliers  Irom  the  devastaling  iiisecls  of  tlu^  iMediteiraiu  an  With  the 
dec'line  t)l' Koman  grt'alness  ( ame  a  new  eia  for  shii)-building.  The  liaidy  Norsen.en 
liad  chopping  seas  and  Atlantic  swells  to  light  with;  their  sldps  difTcrid  inucli  fr(  m  the 
.stately  galleys  and  (piinquereiiies  of  the  empire.  Far  smaller,  the}'  were  built  more 
stoutly,  with  blulF  t)ovvs,  and  a  lug-sail  which  could  be  braced  well  up  to  the  wind. 
The  Norse  ships  must  have  been  of  considerable  power,  for  there  is  good  evidence  that 
they  had  visited  the  coasts  of  the  new  world  at  an  early  period.  We  have,  however, 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  tliese  ves.sels,  except  tliat  they  bad  high 
prows  and  sterns  to  resist  the  waves,  an'd  that  they  were  calculated  for  sailing  in  oppo- 
sition to  tlie  galleys,  which  were  for  rowing.  The  introduction  (>f  galleys  byAllrcd, 
l^ulled  by  40  and  00  oars,  and  twice  as  long,  deei>,  nimble,  and  steifdy  as  the  Danish 
.ships,  keep  the  latter  in  check;  but  it  also  checked  the  development  of  ocean-navigation, 
for  the  galleys  were  only  tit  for  s-hore-service.  The  shijis  gradually  increased  in  size, 
llarricanute  had  a  galley  pulled  by  SO  oars;  and  contemporaneously,  the  Venetians  are 
said  to  have  liuill  siiips  of  1^!00  to  :;.\C00  tons.  William  invaded  England  in  miserably 
small  sailing  vessels;  but  large — indeed  very  large — vessels  appeared  to  have  existed  in 
the  time  of  liicliard  I.  John  systematized  ship-building  by  establishing  a  royal  dock- 
yard at  Portsmouth.  Large  ships  constructed  for  sailing  only  seem  to  have  come  into 
general  use,  together  with  the  mariner's  compass,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I4lli  century. 
One  hundred  and  tifty  years  hiter,  the  addition  of  the  bowsprit  added  much  to  the  sailing- 
jjowers  of  vessels. 

lu  Ellis's  collection  of  letters  there  is  one,  dated  1419  from  John  AlcC'trc  to  king 
Henry  v.,  concerning  a  i-hip  building  at  Bayonne  for  that  monarch.  This  letter  is 
curious,  as  showing  how  m.-iny  of  the  pro-cnt  terms  then  existed,  and  also  that  the 
"  Kynges  schyppco  "  were  of  considerable  dimensions  (e.g..  "  the  stcmme  is  in  hithe  &6 
fete;  and  the  post  48  fete;  and  kele  ys  yn  leynlhe  112  fete").  Before  this  period,  shi{)S 
had  been  built  strong  enough  to  encounter  ice  in  the  whale-fishery.  From  this  period 
the  hii^tory  of  ship-building  is  resolved  into  the  history  of  individual  parts,  for  the  main 
principles  of  wooden  ships  were  already  established.  In  Henry  VII. 's  reign,  tlie  cum- 
brous fourth  mast  began  to  be  dispensed  with;  in  that  of  his  successors,  shifting  top- 
masts came  into  fashion,  the  lofty  stems  and  sterns  (which  must  have  prichuhd  sailing 
on  a  wind)  fell  gradually  into  disuse.  Port-holes  were  invented  at  least  as  cary  as  b'OO. 
In  1567,  there  were  cutter-rigged  vessels  in  the  Eriti^h  seas.  In  the  century  ensuing, 
naval  arcliitecture  was  much  fmproved  by  Mr.  Phineas  Pett,  his  son  Peter,  and  by  sir 
Anthony  Deane;  but  the  best  naval  architects  were  not  in  England.  Within  the  present 
century,  the  introduction  of  steam  has  led  to  the  building  of  ships  with  finer  lines,  both 
for  bow  and  stern.  About  18^6,  iron  was  introduced  as  a  material  for  ship  building,  and 
has  now  (1878)  so  far  superseded  wood,  that,  taking  steamers  and  sailing  ships  together, 
10  iron  vessels  are  built  for  1  wooden  one. 

Adverting  now  to  the  actual  art  and  practice  of  ship-building,  the  subject  is  divisible 
into  two  distinct  portions— the  theoretical,  known  as  naral  archikcture;  and  the  practi- 
cal, called  y]iip-hiiil(1iii(/.  The  naval  architect  designs  the  form  of  a  ship  with  relerenee 
to  the  objects  intended  in  her  construction,  to  the  speed  recpiired,  powers  of  stowage, 
etc.;  while  the  ship-builder  works  from  his  drawings,  a.nd  gives  practical  effect  to  the 
theoretical  designs. 

Kdval  nrrhitrrlvre  on  a  theoretic  basis  is  of  recent  date,  for,  as  in  all  cases,  practical 
efforts,  more  or  less  in  the  dark,  have  preceded  liy  many  ages  the  theorems  of  the  man 
of  science;  nor  is  it  at  inesent  by  any  means  an  exact  science:  some  most  Miccessful 
ships  have  been  but  happy  experiments.  Our  present  knowledge  of  naval  architecture 
Ave  oAvc  mostlv  to  the  rese-arches  e)f  such  men  as  the  late  i)rof.  Bankine,  Jlr.  8(ott  Rus-^ 
sell,  Mr.  Fronde,  and  others.  All  ships  have  to  jiossess  certain  qualities,  the  principal  of 
Avhich  are  buovancy.  stability,  handiness,  and  speed;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  any  sliip 
to  possess  at  the  saiiie  time  the  maximum  of  all  these,  as  to  some  extent  tliey  neutralize 
each  other.  The  skill  of  tlie  naval  architect  is  shown  in  (hily  }iro]>e)rtioning  them  to  one 
another,  ascertaining  which  are  the  more  important,  in  each  particular  case,  and  j^-ovid- 
ing  these  Avilhout  linduly  impairing  the  others.  In  some  vessels,  it  is  essential  tliat  the 
greatest  possible  speed  should  be  attained;  Avhile,  as  the'y  are  to  work  only  in  snu  oth 
water,  their  degree  of  stability  (or  freedom  from  excessive  rolling,  and  tendency  to  right 
themselves  Avlien  heeled  over  by  a  Avave)  is  only  secondary.  In  others,  Avliieh  have  to 
weather  long-continued  storms  in  mid-ocean,  speed  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  attain 
greater  steadiness.  In  sailing-vessels,  where  the  means  of  propulsion  is  not  under  C(Ui- 
trol  of  the  crew  as  ill  stciiiners,  liandiness— the  property  of  answering  quii  kly  to  their 
helms,  and  of  readily  performing  various  maneuvers  (such  as  tacking)  under  all  conditions 
of  Aveatlier— is  ofteii  the  (piality  to  whieth  most  attention  has  to  be  paid.  Along  Avith  all 
these  things,  the  ship  has  to  be  made  so  as  to  have  the  largest  possible  amount  of  cargo 
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or  passenger  space  consistent  with  the  proper  degree  of  buoyancy.  The  degree  m  which 
a  ship  possesses  the  various  qualities  named  depends  cliiefiy  upon  her  external  form  and 
dimensions,  about  which  the  foliowino:  general  statements  may  be  given: 

An  increase  of  length  gives  an  increase  of  displacement  of  water,  and  therefore  of 
carrying  power;  if  this  be  not  desired,  it  allows  of  hiier  lines  forward  and  aft,  and  con- 
seqiientTy  greater  speed.  It  also  increases  the  resistance  to  lee-way.  The  greater  fric- 
tion of  tlie  water  on  the  longer  sides  does  not  appear  to  be  material.  Against  the  increase 
is  to  be  set  a  diminished  power  of  turning,  taclving,  and  wearing.  It  also  nivolves  a 
more  careful  balancing  of  weiirhts  in  the  fore  and  after  portions  of  the  ship,  tor  the 
moment  of  inerti;i  of  a  small  weight  may  become  large  in  a  long  vessel,  from  being  such 
wei'Wit  multiplied  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  ship's  center  of  gravity. 

The  increase  of  breadth  gives  greater  stability  to  the  ship,  and  by  allowmg  of  more 
sail  indirectly  "-reater  speed;  but  directlv,  it  increa.«es  the  resistance  to  the  water.  Of 
course  o-reater'breadth  enables  greater  bulk  to  be  carried.  Deptli  is  a  question  depend- 
ent on'theseas  to  be  navigated,  tiie  object  forwhicli  the  ship  is  intended,  and  ninny  other 
reasons  It  is  to  be  liorne  always  in  mind  that  the  consumption  of  stores  on  a  long  voy- 
age will  change  the  draught  of  a  ship  considerably.  Practice  has  proved  unequivocally 
that  shii>s  sail  better  for  drawinir  more  water  aft  than  forward. 

Passing  now  to  the  actual  designing  of  vessels:  the  architect  works  on  paper  only; 
he  has  thei-efore  to  show  on  a  fiat  surface,  for  the  builder's  guidance,  the  e.xact  po.sition, 
"  curvature,  and  relief  of  every  line  and  point  in  his  proposed  structure.  lie  accordingly 
draws  three  plans,  on  each  of  which  every  point  of  tiie  ship  is  traceable;  tiie  xheer-plmi, 
showino-all  lines  of  lenH;th  and  height;  ihc  hnlf-breadth  plan,  lines  of  length  and  breadth; 
and  the  bod  1/ -plan,  which  sliows  "^breadth  and  heisrht.  From  these  combinations,  the 
exact  position  of  everv  point  is  determinable.  Figs.  1  to  3  show  tliose  plans,  called 
construction  drawings,  on  the  same  scale  for  the  Great  Eastern  steamship.     The  sheer- 
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plan  represents,  in  its  outside  line,  a  vertical  plane  through  the  keel.  The  dotted  lines 
1,  2,  3,  are  the  edges  of  supposed  horizontal  planes  drawn  at  various  heights.  Tlie 
curved  lines,  i,  ii.^iii,  are  tlie  edges,  as  they  would  appear  on  the  outer  covering  of  tiie 
ship,  of  vertical  planes  drawn  parallel  to  the  central  plane  through  the  keel.  The 
upiights,  A,  B,  etc..  A,,  B„  etc.,  are  the  edges  of  supposed  planes  drawn  at  given  dis- 
tances from  the  line  of  greatest  breadth  X,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  through  the  keel. 
The  half  breadth  plan  represents  one-half  of  the  ship's  upper  deck,  as  regards  the  l)lack 
'  outer  line;  the  horizontal,  vertical,  and  cro.ss  sections  of  the  sheer-plan  appearing  again 
under  difTerent  conditions.  Tlie  vertical  longitudinal  .sections  become 
straight  lines  parallel  to  the  keel;  tlie  horizontal  sections  appear  as 
curves  taken  at  difiierent  heights  on  the  vessel's  sides.  The  body  plan 
is  tlie  ship  looked  at  end-on;  the  outer  line  being  her  cross  section  at 
the  line  of  greatest  breadth,  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  sectional 
lines  appearing  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  lines  on  the  left 
side  correspou(l  to  the  cross  sections  of  the  after-body  (that  is,  the  por- 
tion of  the  ship  nearer  the  stern  than  the  line  of  greatest  width),  and  Fio.  s.— Great  East- 
show  the  curvalUi-e  of  the  ship's  .sides  toward  the  ste.n;  while  in  a  erji— Body-plan.  ^ 
similar  manner  those  on  the  right  side  show  the  curvature  up  to  the  bow.  Of  course,  in 
working  drawings  from  whichships  are  to  be  actually  built,  the  scale  employed  would  be 
very  large;  and  instead  of  three  or  four  sectional  lines  in  each  direction,  a  great  number 
would  be  inserted  for  the  guidance  of  the  builder.  With  these  three  plans  in  hand,  the 
workman  has  the  exact  position  of  every  point  in  the  ship's  exterior  coaling  exactly 
defined.  Even  the  unprofessional  observer  need  not  strain  his  imagination  greatly  to 
clothe  these  flat  plans  with  their  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  to  con- 
jure up  before  his  eyes  the  precise  form  of  the  goodly  ship  represented. 

With  the  completion  of  the  construction  drawings   the  w^ork  of  llic  naval  architect 
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ceases,  but  in  most  fascs  the  two  professions  of  naval  aichiloct  and  sliip-bulMer  arc  cora- 
biueil  ill  one  tirm,  if  not  in  one  tnan.  It  is  then  lo  be  doi'ided  of  wiiat  inatciial  tbe  sliip 
shall  be  constructed.  Tlie  ciioice  lies  between  iron,  steel,  wood,  and  a  combination  of 
wood  and  iron.  Of  the  many  woods  einplo3ed,  oak,  teak,  and  tir  are  thoi-e  most  com- 
monly used.  The  buildini^of  a  wooden  and  of  an  iron  ship  aie  nuite  di>linci  oi)eralions, 
the  reciuisite  ^Ireuiith  beiiiL;'  obtained  in  a  different  niannerin  eaeli  case.  It  is  necessary, 
then'liiie,  lo  eonsiiler  seiiar.Uely  the  principles  of  wooden  ship-building  and  irou  ship- 
buildini^;  and  as  ihe  older  and  most  tinie-liouored  proces.s,  we  will  first  deal  with  the  art 
of  the  sliip-\\  riuht  who  forms  the  vessel  of  timber. 

In  addili(ni  lo  the  oinistruclion  drawings  which  we  have  described,  it  is  usual  also  to 
constnict  a  small  wooden  model  of  the  ship — upon  a  scale  very  often  of  }  inch  to  the 
fool — which  shows  the  desi,;i:iier  what  hisshii)is  goiiiji'  to  look  like  better  than  the  flat 
paper  can  do.  Tliis  model  is  made  of  a  number  ot  liorizontjil  layers  of  wood,  and  ujiou 
it  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  jjlating  of  the  ship  is  marked,  with  the  position  of  all  the 
joints,  etc. 

Wuudcu  S/iip-uitikliiif/. — The  first  process  is  to  develop  or  "  lay  off,"  on  the  mold-loft 
floor,  certain  full-size  working  sections  of  the  required  ship.     These  are  taken  from  the 

construction  drawings  and  the  moilel, 
and  are  liuilt  up  of  [)lanks.  The  com- 
binations of  these  pieces  of  plank  show 
the  slKipe  in  which  the  .several  timbers 
will  have  to  be  cut,  lo  impart  the  neces- 
sary curvature  and  strength. 

The  ne.xt  step  in  actual  construction 
is  to  prepare  the  slipway  by  raising  a 
number  of  strong  blocks  of  timber  a 
short  distance  apart,  on  which  the  keel 
shall  rest,  and  which  shall  sustain  the 
entire  ship  when  built.  These  blocks 
are  compo.sed  of  several  pieces,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  inii'ortance  that  their 
upper  surface  be  in  an  exact  line.  That 
line  IS  made  at  au  inclination  of  f  of 
an  inch  to  a  foot;  and  the  keel  of  the 
ship,  and  the  ship  itself,  have  conse- 
quently that  slope  to  ihe  horizon  while 
building.  This  inclination  is  for  the 
facilily  it  affortis  in  launching  the  com- 
pleted vessel.  On  the  blocks  is  laid  the 
keel,  which  may  be  called  the  back- 
bone, and  is  certainly  by  far  the  most 
important  timber  in  the  ship.  From  it 
start  the  ribs,  the  stem,  and  the  stern- 
post;  so  that  any  serious  accident  hap- 
pening to  the  keel  involves  the  break- 
ing u|)  of  the  whole  structure.  It  is, 
therefore,  made  of  great  strength,  being, 
in  a  tirst-rate,  no  less  than  20  in.  scjuare. 
The  material  is  usually  elm.  on  account 
of  its  toughness,  its  non-liability  lo  split, 
A.  keel:  B.lceelson:  C.  false  keel:  D.  floor;  EE,  fnt- a"'!  the  fact  that  immersion  in  sea-water 
tocks;   F,  top-limber:  G.  lengthening   piece:    IIII,  preserves  It.      Ihe  pieces  of  whicli  it  is 


Fio.  4— Ribs  and  Decks  in  section: 


rail;  X,  mast.  stem  and  the  stern-post  are  to  the  bow 

and  stern  of  the  .ship,  forming  the  keys 
from  which  the  ends  of  the  planking  (technically  cilled  the  '"  butts")  and  all  longitudinal 
supports  start.  Each  is,  of  necessity,  of  great  slreim-lh,  jind  theyrise  from  the  res])ective 
extremities  of  the  keel.  The  xlern-jxint  has  to  bear  the  rudder,  and  is  usually  made,  when 
possible,  of  one  piece  of  timber:  it  is  united  to  the  keel  by  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint. 
In  screw-steamers  there  is  a  second  stern-post,  forming  the  forward  support  for  the 
screw. 

The  extreme  outlines  of  the  ship  being  now  established,  the  builder  proceeds  with 
the  timbers  to  form  the  bottom  and  .^ides.  which  together  constitute  iha  fnimi',  corre- 
sponding to  the  ribs  in  an  animal.  The  ribs  form  tlie  sides  of  the  ship,  and  are  placed 
at  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  9  in.  from  center  to  center.  Up  to  the  water-line  the  spaces 
between  them  are  filled  in  solid  with  limbers  of  ((jiKd  thickness.  For  this  purpf)se  in 
the  midshiivliody  the  k<'el  is  crosseil  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  by  certain  timbers 
whicli  form  Ww  floor.  The  keel  is  let  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  into  a  groove  run- 
ning along  the  bnttom  of  the  floor,  while  above  the  floor  the  keelson  is  a  ma.ssivc  timber, 
parallel  to  the  keel.     The  keel  and  keelson  are  bolted  firmly  together  by  long  copper  bolts, 
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which  pnss  through  the  timbers  of  tlic  floor,  and  completely  fix  the  latter.  As  an  addi- 
tional strengihcning  to  the  t'ltinie  in  large  vessels,  aide  or  .yw^er  Avrfeo/^.s- are  bolted  on  to 
llie  tloor  or  t'litlocks.  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  princijKil  keelson.  Fig.  4  is  a 
cross  section  of  a  three-decked  wooden  vessel,  showing  acoinplete  rib,  witii  the  principal 
parts  as  they  are  commonly  arranged  amidships.  Near  the  ends  of  the  ship  tlie  frames 
no  longer  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  but  are  necessarily  bent  or  canted  round. 

After  the  main  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  the  ship  is  built,  the  skin  is  the  only  thing 
remaining  to  complete  its  exterior.  'J'his  is  represented  i)y  thick  wooden  ]ilanking, 
fastened  on  to  the  ribs,  the  lowest  layer  pressing  into  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  and  the 
highest  reaching  tt)  the  uppermost  bulwark.  I'lie  thickest  planking  is  at  the  bends  or 
wales,  marked  H  in  tig.  4,  where  it  varies  from  4^  in.  in  small  vessels  to  10  in.  in  ships 
of  the  linst  class  Every  complete  line  of  ))lanking  from  stem  to  stern  is  styled  a 
strake.  Oak  and  fir  are  the  woods  mostly  used  for  the  skin,  and  elm  for  the  phmks 
nearest  the  keel.  The  planks  are  generally  fastened  to  the  ribs  by  copper  bolts,  but 
wooden  treenails  are  frequently  employed,  as  less  in  weight  than  copper,  and  less  liable 
to  split  the  wood.  The  comparative  utility  of  wood  and  copper  fastenings  for  the 
slrakes  is  still  a  disputed  point. 

In' a  well-ron^slructe(l  ship  the  filling  in  of  the  timbers  to  a  level  above  the  water-line 
should  be  so  accurate!}'  formed  that  she  would  fioat  without  her  planking;  but  when 
the  latter  lias  been  well  cnlkeil.  it  is  certain  llnit  it  adds  greatly  to  the  dryness  of  the 
ship,  while  it  aids  materially  in  binding  her  .several  parts  together. 

At  frequent  intervals  acro.ss  the  •'-hip,  and  at  the  heights  of  the  several  decks,  are 
inserted  the  iKanis,  which  are  solid  niassi  s  of  timber,  either  in  one  piece  or  scarfed. 
These  prevent  the  ship  from  collnpsing,  i  nd  at  the  same  time  sup]iort  the  decks.  The 
beams  and  dec  ks  are  shown  at  M  antrN  respeciively  in  Fig  4.  The  beams  are  always 
made  convex  upward,  piincipally  for  tiie  sake  of  preventing  water  lodging  on  tlie 
decks.  When  tlie  bi  nms  are  well  established,  the  hatchways  and  mast-holes  are  traced 
out.  This  dene,  tl.e  dtck  is  laid  down  rf  straight-grained  haid  wood,  and  the  planks 
are  calked  and  pitclad  between,  until  the  deck  or  platlorm  becomes  perfectly  W!,ter  tight. 

Along  the  inside  of  the  bottom  are  laid  the  sister  kcehoris  or  stide  kcchons,  if  the  ship 
be  large,  and  all  spaces  arc  filled  r.p  with  ])laiiking,  except  the  width  of  one  plank  next 
the  kceltou  on  each  side,  which  is  left  lor  a  drain  to  carry  all  refuse-water  to  the  fool  of 
the  pumps. 

Iron  Ship-Uiilding — Iron  affords,  in  many  respects,  a  better  material  for  ships  than 
wood.  In  the  first  place,  the  same  strength  may  be  obtained  with  less  weight;  .secondly, 
iron  plates  can  be  bent  to  ai\v  curve,  so  that  the  combinations  necessary  for  strength  iu 
wooden  vessels  can  be  avoided.  The  laying  off 
the  lines  of  the  vessel  full  size  upon  the  mold- 
loft  floor  is  the  first  process  in  iron  as  in  wooden 
shipbuilding.  Rough  wooden  templates  are  here 
made  of  the  cross  sections  of  the  ship,  one  template 
to  every  cross  section. 

The  slip-way  is  prepared  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  the  case  of  a  wooden  ship.  The  keel  is 
generally  of  flat  bar-iron — sometimes  in  several 
thickness'^s — the  different  lengths  being  scarfed 
at  the  ends  and  riveted  together,  or  sometimes 
welded.  In  the  cross  .section  of  a  2,000-ton  iron 
vessel  given  in  Fig.  5,  the  keel  is  in  five  thick- 
nesses; in  the  middle  a  center-plate,  which  is 
carried  upward  through  the  floors,  and  forms  a 
keelson:  on  either  side  of  this  a  thick  bar,  and 
outside  thpse  again  the  two  lowermost  plates  of 
the  skin  bent  downward.  The  whole  five  thick- 
nesses are  riveted  together. 

The  ribs  in  an  iron  ship  are  called  "frames." 
They  are   always   made   of  angle-iron,   and    arc 
placed  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  apart.     They  are  bent, 
while  red-hot,   upon  a  large  flat  cast-iron   jilate, 
into    the  proper  curve,    fixed   by  the   templates 
already  mentioned.     The  frames,  when  thus  bent 
to  the  right  shape,  are  set  up  in  place  upon  the 
lieel.     To  them  are  fastened  at  the  bottom  the 
flo<Yr»,  which  are  narrow  plates  running  across  the 
ship;  and  frequently  additional  stiffness  is  gained 
by  running  "reverse"  angle-irons  along  the  top  of 
the  floors,  throughout  at  least  a  considerable  por-    a.  frames;  h.  reverse  angle-irons;  c,  floors; 
tion  of  the  ship'.slength.  The  bean.s  which  support      ^-keelson  {;'«,t.s_..^^^decks,^/,J.  d«.k 
tne  deck  are  convex  upwards  as  m  wooden  ships.        /,  ,;  bilge  Iceelsons;  fc,  ce  ling. 
After  the  frames,  floors,  and  beams  are  iu   place, 

the  plating  commences,  each  ])artlcular  plate  being  of  a  size  and  shape  exactly  as 
determined  by  the  model.     The  lowest  plates  of  airare  called  the  "  garboard  stra'ke," 


Fig.  5.— Section  of  Iron  Ship: 
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iind  are  usually  bout  downward  and  riveted  to  the  sides  of  tlie  keel,  as  in  fig.  5.  The 
tliifkiicss  of  llie  plates  irradually  diniiiiihhes  upward,  till  the  "  sheer  slruke" — the  strake 
at  the  level  of  the  main  deck — is  reached,  and  liiis  is  id  ways  made  very  stroucj.  The  deck 
beams  jire  furllier  secured  and  sliirmed  hy  loiij;itudinal  and  diaiconal  plates  called 
'"stringers."  All  ihe  iron -work  of  a  ship  is  fastened  to:;ellier  by  rivets.  Holes  are  first 
puiielied  or  drilled  in  the  plates  and  an^le-irons — in  most  cases  before  they  su'e  put 
to_j,elher.  The  holes  huvini;'  heen  made  exactly  to  overlap,  a  red-hot  rivet  is  inserted 
through  them.  A  man,  called  a  "  holder-up,"  liolds  the  head  of  the  rivet  forcibly  in 
its  place  with  an  iron  tool,  while  two  riveters  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  ])late  strike 
its  end  rapidly  with  their  hammers  until  it  is  all  hammered  down.  The  contraction  of 
the  rivet  when  it  cools  causes  it  to  hold  the  two  plates  still  more  tightly  together.  Iron 
ships  are  always  diviiled  into  a  number  of  comp.irtiru'iUs  by  transverse  partitions  called 
'■  bulkheads."  The.se  partitions  can  easily  be  made  water  tight,  and  then  all'ord  great 
adililional  security  to  Iheves.sel,  as,  in  the  event  of  a  leak  occurring,  it  will  often  be  pos- 
sible to  conline  the  water  to  the  space  between  two  bulkheads,  and  there  will  be  sullicient 
buoyauf^y  in  the  other  compartments  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat.  The;  bulkheads  arc  titled 
with  water-tight  doors,  and  besides  being  a  source  of  safely,  they  are  also  the  cause  of 
great  additional  transver.se  strength. 

By  the  time  that  the  external  plating  of  the  ship  is  finished,  and  the  beams  and  bulk- 
heads all  in  their  pi  ices,  slie  is  ready  for  lauuehing;  much,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
done  to  her.  Most  frc^quentl}',  Ihe  greater  p;u"t  of  the  decks  has  to  be  laid,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cabin  tiltings  to  l)e  put  up:  t;'e  rudder  and  steering  gear  have;  to  be  fitted; 
the  wooden  "  ceiling"  (which  lines  the  hold)  to  be  put  in;  the  masts  have  to  be  set,  and 
all  the  spars,  .sails,  and  rigging  put  up;  and  lastly,  in  a  steam-vessel,  the  engines  and 
boilers  have  to  be  placed  and  properly  secured  on  the  .seatiugs  ])rovided  for  them. 

SU'd  has  as  yet  been  but  little  used  in  the  construction  of  ships.  As  it  possesses 
mucli  greater  strength  than  iron,  all  th ;  various  parts  of  a  steel  ship  may  be  made  much 
lig'iter  for  the  same  strains  than  in  an  iron  oati.  There  has  been,  however,  a  very  wide- 
spread distrust  of  this  material  am;)ag  ship-builders,  b.ised,  to  some  extent  justly,  on 
the  diiH;3ulty  of  getting  really  reliable  steel  plates  and  bars;  and  this  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  its  non-use.  With  greater  facilities  for  the  manufacturj  of  steel,  and 
consequent  reduction  in  its  price  and  improvement  in  its  quality,  we  may  elill  expect  to 
see  it  largely  used  as  a  material  for  ship  construction. 

8.'up'<  of  Iron  and  Wood  conjoinUi/,  or  "  composite"  vessels. — It  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  various  advantages  would  be  obtained  by  the  use  both  of  iron  and  of  wood  in  the 
same  ship,  the  frame  and  beams  being  made  of  the  former  material,  and  the  skin  of 
the  latter.  Composite  vessels  were  always  more  used  by  the  French  than  among  our- 
selves, but  although  Lloj'd's  comnuttee  have  thought  this  class  of  ves.scls  of  sufficient 
im  lortance  to  publish  special  rules  in  reference  to  it,  very  few  composite  ships  are  now 
constructed.  During  t87"3  oidy  7  such  vessels  (of  a  gross  tonnage  of  1009  ton.s)  were 
la'.iniihed,  and  6  more  (of  a  gross  tonnage  of  1430  tons)  were  in  course  of  construction 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  some  i-eeent  ships  of  war  (e.g.,  the  Triumph  and  Swiftsure),  the  vessels,  after  being 
built  of  iron  in  the  usual  way,  aiid  heavily  armored,  have  been  covered  all  over  with 
pi, inking,  and  copper-sheathed.  The  object  of  this  has  been  to  insure  that  the  ship's 
boltom  shall  not  lie  fouled  with  weeds  and  barnacles,  which  so  easily  happens  with  iron 
vessels,  as  the.se  frigates  are  intended  for  very  high  speeds. 

Intermd  Arrnnr/emants  of  a  S.'iip. — Whetluu"  the  vessel  be  of  iron  or  wood,  her  inter- 
nal design  must  follow  the  purposes  for  which  she  may  be  lequired.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, the  ship  is  divided  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  platforms,  floors,  or  decks 
(q.v.),  devoted  to  various  purpo.ses.  In  a  .ship-of-war  a  large  portion  is  required  for  the 
men,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  warlike  stores,  provisions,  and  coal.  In  a  mer- 
chant-vessel far  less  space  is  allotted  to  the  crew,  and  far  more  to  the  cargo.  In  ever}' 
ship  a  space  must  be  provided  for  the  carriage  of  provisions  and  water  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  the  crew  and  the  intended  duration  of  voyages.  A  steamer  ililTers 
from  a  sailing  vessel  in  requiring  a  large  compartment  amidships  to  be  kept  clear  for 
her  engines  and  boilers.  In  scu'ew-steamers,  to  the  height  of  the  boss  of  the  .screw  above 
the  Iwelson,  a  tunnel  known  as  the  .fcre.D-aU.ei/,  has  to  be  kept  open  for  the  shaft  of  tire 
screw  from  the  engine-room  to  the  stern.  The  heavier  portion  of  a  cargo,  as  coal  and 
water,  is  carried  immediately  above  the  keel,  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  inay  be  as 
low  as  possible,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  engines  and  boilers  are  placetl  as  low  down 
as  practicai)le.  For  various  details  concerning  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  ships, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  detached  articles  descriptive  of  the  respective  portions,  as  Dkcks, 
Masts,  C.\?st.\xs,  Chains,  Ch.vnnels,  Hold,  Kkel,  Sail,  Sheathing,  etc. 

Lbi/d's. — In  order  that  a  ship  may  be  insured  by  the  underwriters,  it  has  to  be 
inspected  and  surveyed  by  one  of  the  surveyors  of  "Lloyd's."  According  to  the  reports 
of  their  surveyors,  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  registry  classify  the  vessel,  afii.xing  to  its 
name  a  letter  whir-li  is  intended  to  be;  as  nearly  as  possible  a  correct  indication  of  its  real 
and  intrinsic  qualities.     For  wooden  ves.sels,  these  letters  (in  order  of  excellence)  are  A 

(in  black  or  red),  JE,  E,  and  I;  for  iron  ships  or  steamers  they  arc        ,        ,  and 

Kumbcrs  put  before  these  letters  indicate  the  number  of  years  for  which  they  are  to 
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hold  the  grade  indicated  by  the  letter;  and  numbers  (1  or  2)  put  after  the  letters  refer  to 
the  comjileteness  of  their  general  equipment. 

Tlic  table  below  gives  details  as  lo  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1875.  lu  1877  tiie  total  numbers  were  109G  vessels,  of 
433,094  tons. 


NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE   OF  VESSELS,  THE   BUILDING   OF  WHICH  WAS  COMPLETED  IN 
THE  YEAR  18T5,  IN  THE  UMTED  KINGDC^I. 
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1 
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11 
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5 
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5 
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14 
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15 
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11 
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11 
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1 
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7 
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8 
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18 
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13 

1 
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20 
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9 
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9 
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47 
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14 
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61 
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56 
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27 
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1 
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53 
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38 
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2 

20 

93 
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81 
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4 
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1 
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72 
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5 
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39 
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1 
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45 
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3 
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0 

767    135 
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Ireland: 

i 

Total 

9,814 

9 

841 

- 

16    10,665 

5 

3.613 

5 

3,613 

Total  United 

1 

Kingdom.. 

103198,756'  372   41,555 

1             1 

1 

1,335 

5C6  241,045 

1 

291 

175,759 

56 

1,709 

10 

1,437   357  178,905 

SHIP  CANAL,  I^'TERocEANIC.     See  Inteeoceanic  Ship  Canal. 

SHIP-KCITEY,  a  tax  had  reconr.=e  to  in  England  at  various  times,  but  especially  in  the 
reign  of  Cliarlcs  I.,  for  tiie  equipment  of  a  fleet.  In  1007,  when  the  country  Avas 
threatened  by  the  Danes,  a  law  was  made  obliging  all  proprietors  of  310  hiiles  of  land 
to  equip  a  vessel  for  the  protection  of  the  coast.  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  of  the  threat- 
ened Spanisli  invasion,  required  the  various  ports  to  fit  out  a  certain  number  of  shi])S  at 
their  own  charge;  and  so  great  anxiety  Avas  shown  by  the  public  for  the  national  defense, 
that  London  and  some  other  ports  furnished  twice  as  many  vessels  as  had  been 
demanded.  It  was  in  1626  that  Charles  tinst  had  recourse  to  an  impost  of  this  descrip- 
tion, reciuiring  each  of  the  maritime  towns,  witli  the  assistance  of  the  neighboring 
counties,  to  arm  a  given  number  of  vessels,  20  being  required  from  London.  In  1634 
tlie  tax  was  extended  over  tlie  whole  kingdom.  A  general  spirit  of  resistance  was 
immediately  aroused,  not  so  much  in  consideration  of  the  amount  of  the  lax,  as  of 
the  objectionable  feature,  that  it  was  imposed  by  the  arlntraiy  authority  of  the  king 
alone,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. In  1637  the  celebratedJohn  Hamjulen,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, resolved  to  confnmt  the  power  of  the  government  by  di>puting  the  legality 
of  this  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  resolutely  refused  payment  of  the  impost,  an 
example  in  which  he  was  followed  by  nearly  the  whole  county  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  prosecuted  in  the  exchequer  chamber  for  non-payment,  and  his  trial  was 
watched  with  great  intere-^t  and  anxiety  by  the  nation  on  account  of  tlie  constitutional  point 
involved  in  it.  The  judges,  four  excepted,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  crown;  but  the 
trial  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  arousing  the  public  mind  to  the  danger  of  the  imj)o- 
siticm  of  taxes  by  the  royal  authority  alone  The  long  parliament,  shortly  after  its 
meeting  in  1640,'voted  ship-money  illegal,  and  the  sheriffs  and  others  who  had  been 
employed  in  assessing  it  or  collecting  it  to  be  delinquents;  and  canceled  the  sentence 
against  Hampden, 

SIllPPEN.  WiiJ.iAM,  1735-1808;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in 
1754;  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  afterward  at  London  and  Edinburgh;  returned 
to  P]iiladel|)liia  iind  Icctu/ed  on  anatomy  in  1702;  became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  the  Pliiladelpliia  medical  school  in  17G5;  was  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  army  in  1776,  and  its  director  general  in  1777-i>l. 
;     SHIPPING.     See  Meuciiant  Shu-.  Act. 
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SlIIPPIXG,  LA."W  OF,  treats  of  the  owncrsliip  and  cmployiTifnt  of  pliips,  tlie 
riijhts  iiiul  (ibliuiUioiis  of  lljcir  owners,  niiisters,  and  .sciimeii,  ;wk1  of  llie  owncis  of  their 
caigoi's,  ami  all  cunlraets  and  torls  arising  Ironi  the  eniplnynient  of  ships.  By  the  U. 
S.  statules,  the  owners,  masters,  and  ollicxTs  of  a  vessel  niiisl  be  U.  !S.  citizens  to  make 
it  u  U.  S.  vessel;  it  must  be  built  in  !lie  United  Siaics,  and  nuisl  be  duly  rc.uislcrcd  or 
enrolled.  Whenever  it  is  sold,  llie  bill  of  sale  must  recite  the  original  certificate  of 
enrollment  or  legi.siry,  or  it  cannot  obiain  a  new  registry.  If  the  vcs.-cl  is  for  foreign 
commerce,  the  necessary  facts  are  presenied  on  alTidavit'to  the  collector  of  ihc  district, 
who  issues  a  cert  ideate  of  registry,  which  is  evidence  anywhere  of  the  nationality  and 
character  of  the  vessel,  whose  name  anil  that  of  its  owneis  as  well  as  its  tonnage,  wliere 
it  belongs,  etc.,  must  be  recited.  If  the  vessel  be  less  than  20  tons  burden,  only'a  license 
is  necessary.  If  the  vessel  be  over  CO  tons  burden  and  designed  foi-  lishing  or  the  coast- 
ing trade,  a  certilicate  of  enrollment  issues  in  tiie  same  way  in  addition  to  a  license. 
Tlie  rules  of  property  in  ships,  unless  moditied  by  statute,  ar'e  the  same  as  those  of  oilier 
chattels.  By  statute,  title  to  a  U.  S.  vessel  can  be  had  only  liy  bidlding.  by  a  judicial 
sale  as  a  jtri/.e  or  for  forfeitiu-e,  or  by  purchase  and  repair  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  at 
least  three-fourths  its  value,  of  a  w^reekcd  foreign  vessel.  By  statute,  lilso,  every  con- 
veyance, morigage,  or  bill  of  sale  of  any  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
must  be  recorded  in  the  ofhee  of  the  eollecttjr  of  the  district  where  the  vessel  is  regis- 
tered or  enrolled;  otherwise  such  convexanee.  etc.,  is  va.lid  only  against  the  grantor, 
etc.,  his  heirs  and  devisees,  and  per.sous  l.avmg  notice  in  fact.  As  to  p(  r.sons  (mployed 
in  navigating  the  ship,  oidy  the  powers  of  the  master  need  be  considered  here;  the 
rights  of  the  seamen,  whose  claim  for  wages  Irdscs  precedeiice  of  all  oiher  li(  nsupon  the 
vessel,  and  is  enforced  in  admiraltj'^  by  a  pn  ce(ding  m  rem,  are  protected  by  comj  rehcn- 
sive  slalutoiy  provisions.  But  the  liability  for  wages  is  conditional  upon  earning  frciiht 
on  the  voyage.  The  master  has  an  absolute  authority  ovi  r  the  ofl:cers  ar.d  crew,  and  in 
the  navigation  of  the  ship.  He  may  bind  the  owners  on  all  ordinary  sliii-pingcf  ntracts, 
which  are  usually  executed  in  his  name,  and  upon  which  suit  may  lie  biou^hl  by  or 
against  him  ]1ersonallJ^  He  may  borrow  money  for  n  pairs,  hypothecate  ship  or  ca.rgo, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  even  sell  or  abandon  both.  It  is  now  held,  however,  that,  before 
resorting  to  any  extraordinary  etep.  lie  must,  if  within  reach  of  the  telegrayih,  get 
instruction  from  his  principals.  The  rights  and  liabi-lities  of  owners  of  vessels  are, 
unless  limited  by  statute,  identical  with  tho^e  of  common  carriers.  See  Caekiers.  For 
the  two  principal  shipping  contracts,  see  'Bii.i.  of  Lading  and  Ciiauter  Pakty.  For 
the  rules  of  navigation,  ^ee  Navigation,  Law  as  to  {antf).  And  for  so  much  of  the 
subject  as  is  not  treated  here,  sec  IMekchant  SiiirriNG  Act  {nntt'),  Part  OwKiiiis, 
Ship's  Husband.  Demurrage,  Stoupage  in  Transitu,  Freight,  Average,  Bot- 
TOMitY,  Respondentia,  Salvage. 

SIIIP'3  HUSBAND,  the  maritime  term  for  an  agent  appointed  by  the  owners  to 
attend  to  a.Il  matters  connected  with  the  outfil,  repairs,  and  freighting  of  the  ship.  Urder 
this  capacity  hi:;  jiowers  liave  been  held  to  be  very  large.  He  naist  see  to  it  th.at 
the  ship  is  seaworthy  in  all  respects,  has  a  ]roper  crew  and  olficcrs,  is  fully  furnished 
with  provisions,  and  has  proper  clearances  and  rej^istry.  He  has  power  to  enter  into 
charter-parties  (q.v.),  and  may  settle  freight-contracts,  Lut  has  no  power  to  insure  the 
vessel  nor  to  borrow  money  for  her  use;  nor  has  he  as  ship's  husband  any  lien  on  ship 
or  proceeds.  lie  is  usually  one  of  the  part  owners  (q.v.),  and  his  powers  may  be 
enlarged  by  acts  of  the  owners. 

SHIP-Y70EM.     See  Teredo. 

SHII V7SECKS,  in  ancient  limes,  w^ere  deemed  the  property  of  the  crown,  but  by  a 
statute  of  Henry  I.,  the  harsh  consequences  of  this  law  were  avoided  whenever  any  per- 
son escaped  alive  out  of  the  ship;  and  in  Ileiuy  II. 's  charter  it  was  declai(d  that  if  either 
man  or  beast  escaped  alive,  the  goods  should  remain  to  the  owners  if  claim(d. within 
three  months;  and  the  courts  of  law  still  further  refined  away  all  these  harsh  rules. 
Many  nice  distinctions  have  been  made  as  to  what  goods  ccnsiitute  wreck,  ■which  is  dis- 
tinct from  goods  floating.  See  Fiotsam.  By  the  recent  merchant  sh.ip])ing  act,  1854, 
which  extends  to  the  iMiiled  Kingdom,  the  board  of  trrde  has  the  superinlendencc  of 
all  matters  relatintr  to  wreck,  and  to  jetsam,  flotsam,  and  ligan.  Keccivers  of  wreck  are 
appointed  for  various  districts,  and  have  power  to  summon  assistance.  AVluu  wreck  is 
found  by  any  ]ierson,  he  must  give  notice  to  the  leceiver  of  wrecks,  and  if  nojjodj'  claim 
the  property  within  a  year,  ii  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  after  paying  salvage  and  other 
such  expenses,  are  paid  into  the  exchequer.  Fer.sons  plundering  wreck  are  guilty  of 
felony,  and  may  be  punished  wilh  3  to  14  years'  jienal  servitude;  and  any  person  expos- 
ing false  signals  to  cause  wreck,  may  be  sentence'd  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 

Thenundierof  wre-cks,  casualties,  and  colli-ions  from  all  causes,  on  or  near  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Kingelom,  repe)rted  in  1874-5.  was  ;).r)!)0;  a  large  increase  on  previous 
years,  ae-eounte-el  for  in  great  measure  by  the  inclusion  of  small  casualties  not  pre- 
viously counte;d,  etc.  In  the  year  1875-6,  a  still  liigher  number — ;5.757 — was  report  eel. 
Of  the  casualties  of  1874-5,  about  1  in  23  resulted  in  loss  e)f  life.  It  having  been  found 
in  numerous  inslaticcs  that  the  direction  and  fe)rce  of  the  wind  as  given  by  the  masters 
in  their  reports  eliffered  more-  e)r  less  from  the  particulars  of  weather  reported  to  the 
meteorological  otrieu  during  1872,  steps  were  taken  toward  making  strict  inqtdr}'  at  tho 
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moment  into  all  such  variations.  The  life  lost  in  1874-5  Tvas  distributed  as  follows;  la 
fishiuir  smacks,  110;  iu  vessels  carrying  heavy  cargoes  in  Imllc,  207;  and  in  otlier  vessels 
609.  Tliree  hundred  and  thiriy-eiiiht  wrecks  and  casuaUics  happened  in  187-4-5  to  nearly 
new  ships,  640  to  ships  from  3  to  7  years  of  age;  921  to  ships  from  7  to  14  years  old;  12t5'J 
to  ships  from  15  to  oO  j'ears;  567  to  ships  from  30  to  50  years;  74  to  ships  between  50  and 
60;  31  to  ships  between  60 and  70;  IS  to  ships  between  70  and  80;  11  to  ships  between  80 
and  90;  3  to  ships  between  90  and  100;  and  3  to  ships  over  100  years.  The  ages  of  385 
vessels  were  unknown.  The  sum  paid  by  tlie  board  of  trade  out  of  the  mercantile 
marine  fund  for  providing  apparatus  for  saving  lives  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1874-5  was  £11,010;  the  expendituie  on  this  account  in  the  20  years  1855-75, 
was  £163,445,  besides  £1337  paid  by  the  admiralty  on  account  of  life-bells.  At  the  end 
of  June,  1875,  there  were  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingiiom,  277  sets  of  rockets  or 
mortar  apparatus  provided  by  the  board  of  trade.  The  number  of  life-boats  in  1^75  was 
273,  of  which  244  belonged  to  the  national  life-1)oat  institution;  and  29  (of  which  six 
were  subsidized  by  the  board  of  trade)  were  under  other  management,  548  stations  were 
supplied  with  capt.  Ward's  life-jackets  for  the  use  of  the  coast-guard.  The  number  of 
volunteer  life  brigades  in  1875  was  5,  and  the  number  of  volunteer  life  companies,  1160. 
The  number  of  lives  saved  on  or  near  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kindgdom  in  1874 — 5  was 
3,837 — 502  being  saved  by  life-boats;  355  by  rocket  and  mortar-apparatus  lines,  etc. ;  511 
by  luggers,  coast-guard,  and  other  boats:  440  by  ships  and  steam-boats;  1644  by  ships' 
own  boats,  etc.,  and  285  by  other  means.  The  number  of  lives  saved  on  or  near  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  20  years  1855-75  was  77,918.  The  number  of 
inquiries  held  by  the  board  of  trade  in  1873  was  49;  by  order  of  naval  or  consular  otficers, 
24;  by  a  court  in  a  British  possession  abroad,  96. 

SHIRAS,  Alexander  E.\kin,  1813-75;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  West  Point, 
1833;  commissioned  in  the  artillery;  1839-43,  was  professor  at  West  Point.  In  the  Mexi- 
can war  he  served  in  the  commLssary  department,  and  was  assistant  to  the  commissary 
general,  1847-63.  In  1874  he  was  made  commissary  general  with  rank  of  brig.gen.  Iu 
1865  he  received  the  brevet  ranks  of  brig,  and  maj.gen. 

SHIRAZ  ,  a  celebrated  city  of  Persia,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fars,  in  lat. 
29°  41'  n.,  long.  52'  38'  e.,  was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  city,  and  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  Persian  monarchs,  but  is  now  singularly  divested  of  its  ancient  splendor.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  wide  plain,  on  one  of  the  limestone  ledges  which  shoot  out  from  the  great 
west-Persian  mountain  .system,  113  m.  from  the  Persian  gulf,  and  35  s.w.  of  the  ancient 
Persepolis  (q  v.).  It  is  inclosed  by  walls  nearly  4  in.  in  circumference,  and.  jirevious  to 
the  great  earthquakes  which  have  repeatedly  laid  it  in  ruins,  contained  many  splendid 
mosques,  bazaars,  caravansaries,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  houses,  which  are 
mostly  built  of  stone,  are  superior  in  appearance  to  those  of  most  other  Persian  towns; 
and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  plain  is  of  exuberant  fertility,  and  is  laid  out  in  vine- 
yards and  in  rose-gardens  of  great  extent.  The  principal  manufactures  are  silk,  cotton, 
and  woolen  goods,  cutleiy,  fire-arms,  glass,  and  earthenware.  The  wine  of  Shiraz,  which 
is  very  strong  and  re.sembles  Tokay,  is  still  famous  tlirour^hout  the  east.  Rose-water  is 
also  still  urepared  in  large  quantities.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  transacted  in  the  Ix.iznr- 
t-TFwA^?^, which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  and  affords  accommodation 
to  several  hundred  shop-keepers.  Shiraz  carries  on  trade  with  Yezd,  Ispahan,  and  Bushire, 
from  the  last  of  which  towns  it  receives  Indian  and  European  goods.  The  city  was 
founded  in  697  a.d.,  and  from  its  beautiful  situation  and  charming  climate  became  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  Persian  princes;  but  a  destructive  earthquake  in  1812  laid  a  large 
portion  of  it  in  ruins,  and  another  in  1824,  which  cost  the  lives  of  4,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
completed  the  wreck  of  its  prosperity.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt,  aiid  had  attained  a  pop. 
of  40,000  (its  pop.  previous  to  1813  having  been  almost  60.000),  when  a  third  and  more 
terrible  visitation  of  this  destructive  agent,  in  April,  18-53,  laid  almost  the  whole  town  again 
in  ruins,  and  caused  tlie  death  of  13,000  people.  It  has  since  been  partially  rebuilt  in  a 
somewhat  inferior  style,  and  its  pop.  is  now  estimated  at  25,000.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  eminence  of  the  scholars  and  poets  to  whom  it  has  given  birth;  chief  of  these 
is  Sibuj^ah,  the  lir.^t  of  Arab  grammarians;  Hafiz  (q.v.),  the  "  Anacreon"  of  Persia,  whose 
tomb  is  half  a  mile  n.e.  of  the  Ispahan  gate;  and  Saadi  (q.v.),  Avhose  mausoleum  is  22  m. 
to  the  n  e. — See  History  of  Persia,  by  Clements  Markliam,  1874. 

SHIRE,  a  river  of  south-eastern  Africa,  has  its  source  in  lake  Nyassa,  from  which  it 
issues  in  lat.  14'  28'  s.,  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  250  m.,  joinsthe  Zambesi.  Itfiows 
through  a  cotton  and  sugar  producing  country  of  vast  extent,  is  80  to  150  yds.  broad,  12 
ft.  deep,  and  never  varies  more  than  2  or  3  ft.  from  the  wet  to  the  dry  season.  Its  cur- 
rent travels  at  the  rate  of  2^^  knots  an  hour.  The  navigation  is  obstructed  by  cataracts 
over  a  space  of  35  m..  in  which  it  falls  1200  feet. 

SHIRE  (Sax.  sciran,  to  divide),  a  term  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  8th  c, 
and  is  applied  to  the  districts,  otherwise  called  counties,  into  which  Great  Britain  is 
divided.  A  considerable  number  of  the  counties  of  England,  as  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  were  formed  out  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.s.  which, 
with  the  advancing  tide  of  centralization,  were  gradually-  becoming  consolidated  into  one 
great  kingdom.  As  early  as  800,  an  entry  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  relates  that  kings  had 
ceased  to  reign  among  the  Hwicais  (the  inhabitants  of  the  district  afterward  known  as 
U.  K.  XIII.— 29 
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Woiccstersliirc),  and  that  they  were  governed  by  an  caldorman  acting  under  Cynwulf, 
king  of  Meivia.  Tliis  substiiutioii  of  ealdoimeu  (or  eail.-^)  for  kings  marks  tlie  gradual 
organization  of  tlie  counties.  It  was  sometimes  found  convenient  to  s])lil  up  a  kingdom 
into  several  shires.  Tlie  civil,  military,  and  judicial  head  of  lliesliire  was  the  ealdoruian, 
whose  orticewasiiot  necessarily  hereditary,  though  it  had  sometimes  a  tendency  to  become 
so.  Twice  a  year  he  held  tlic  sliirc-motc,  in  which  lie  and  tlie  bisliop  presided  with  equal 
jurisdiction.  Among  other  (juestions  which  wonld  come  before  tlie  .shire-motes  werctliose 
that  relateil  to  the  bouiularies  of  the  respective  sliires.  As  a  border  thane  pushed  his 
occupaiion  toward  the  frontiers  of  the  sinre  to  which  he  belonged,  and  came  into  collisioa 
with  the  occupants  of  the  neighboring  sliire,  questions  necessarily  arose  which  could  only 
be  settleii  by  a  compromise  arranged  l)y  the  two  shire-motes,  and  the.se  compromises  may 
account  for  the  irregular  jagged  l)oundaries  which  separate  sliire  from  sliire,  and  occa- 
sional isolation  of  particular  portions.  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cheshire,  and  Worcestershire 
derived  their  name  from  their  ancient  bishoprics.  Various  shires  which  had  once  aa 
existence  in  then.,  as  Norhamshire,  I^landsliire,  llexhamslure,  llallamsliire.  Bamborough- 
shire,  have  merged  into  others.  The  terra  shire  is  nearly  .synonymous  with  county,  yet 
not  quite  so,  as  there  are  certain  counties  with  who.se  names  the  affix  "shire"  is  never 
used.  One  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  this  usage  is,  that  the  object  of  the  addi- 
tion of  the  syllable  '•shire"  is  to  distinguish  the  county  from  the  town  ot  the  same  name, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  only  applicable  to  counties  bearing  the  same  name  with  their 
county  town.  Another  explanation  is  tliat  shire,  lieiiig  a  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  is 
not  properly  applied  to  any  of  the  English  counties  except  those  which  formed  part  of 
the  larger  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  Neither  of  these  reasons  is  exactly  correspondent 
with  the  actual  usage  by  which  shire  terminates  the  names  of  all  the  EnglLsh  counties 
except  the  following:  Nortiiiiniberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk.  Essex,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall.  In  Cheshire  we  drop 
the  final  syllable  of  the  town  of  Chester.  Berkshire,  Slnop.^hire,  and  Hampshire  are 
never  used  in  their  simple  form,  though  sometimes  abbreviated  into  Berks,  Salop,  and 
Hants.     Shire  is  applied  to  all  the  Welsh  counties  except  Anglesea. 

In  Scotland,  the  English  tendencies  of  the  sovereigns  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  to  the  war  of  succession,  and  the  tide  of  immigration  from  the  s.,  brought  in,  among 
other  innovations,  the  division  into  shires.  Its  introduction  seems  to  have  begun  early 
in  the  13th  century.  Twenty-tive  shires  or  counties  are  enumerated  in  a  public  ordinance 
of  date  1305.  Nearly  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  may  receive  the  terminal  addition  of 
shire.  It  is  not  applied  to  the  island  county  of  Orkney,  and  seldom  to  the  counties  of 
Bute  and  Caithness.  Kirkcudbright  is  neither  a  shire  nor  a  county,  but  a  Stewartry. 
See  Stkwartuy.     The  Irish  counties  are  not  generally  called  shires. 

In  England,  s.  of  the  Tees,  there  was  a  subdivision  of  the  shires  into  Jiundreds,  which 
originally,  in  theory  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  districts  inhabited  by  100  or  120  families; 
and  were  in  some  localities  called  irnpentakea,  these  hundreds  or  wapentakes  being 
further  subdivided  into  lythingx,  inhabited  by  ten  free  families;  and  it  became  incum- 
bent on  every  one  to  be  enrolled  in  a  tything  and  hundred  for  the  purposes  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. In  some  of  the  larger  counties  there  was  an  intermediate  division  to  which 
that  into  hundreds  was  subordinate.  Yorkshire  had  and  still  has  its  ridinga  (q.v.),  Kent 
had  its  Intlies,  and  Su.ssex  its  o-apes.  The  division  into  hundreds  and  ty things  never 
penetrated  into  the  four  northern  counties  of  England,  or  into  Scotland,  where  ihcward 
and  quarter  were  the  immediate  subdivisions  of  the  county. 

England  possessed  three  counties  jxdatine — Cheshire.  Lancashire,  and  Durham — of 
which  the  earls  formerly  posses.sed  all  the  judicial  and  fiscal  powers  of  the  crown,  all 
now  annexed  to  the  crown  (see  Palatine).  Similar  privileges  belonged  to  the  earldom 
of  Stratlierne  in  Scotland. 

SHIRLEY.  Jamks,  1594-1666;  b.  London;  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  was 
curate  at  Hertfordshire,  but  soon  resigned  on  account  of  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic; 
opened  a  school  at  St.  Albans,  but,  being  unsuccessful,  went  to  London,  and  became  a 
dramatic  writer.  He  founded  a  cla.ssical  academy  in  Loudon.  His  DramuticWorks  and 
Poems  were  published  in  six  volnmes. 

SHIRLEY,  William,  1693-1771;  b.  England;  .studied  law  and  emigrated  to  Boston. 
1734;  was  a  commissioner  to  determine  the  boundary  lietween  Ma.ssachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island;  governor  of  Massachu.sctts,  1741-45,  and  ag.ain  in  1753,  after  a  sojourn  of  eight 
years  in  Enirland;  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  British  North  America  against  the 
French,  1755;  lieut.gen.,  1759,  afterward  governor  of  the  Bahama  islands;  returned  to 
Mas.sachusetts  and  built  a  residence  at  Roxbury  in  which  he  died.  He  wrote  Ekctra,  a 
tragedy,  and  a  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Lovishurg. 

8HIRWA,  or  Tamandua.  a  lake  of  a.e.  Africa,  n.  end  30  m.  s.e.  of  lake  Nyassa,  lat. 
of  center  15'  10'  s.,  long.  35°  40'  east.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  tapering  to  the  s. ;  length, 
60,  breadth,  10  to  23  m.,  and  1800  ft.  aliove  the  sea  level.  It  is  surrounded  by  elevated 
land.  On  the  w.,  between  the  lake  and  the  river  Shire,  Mt.  Zomba  rises  to  7,000  feet. 
Several  small  rivers  enter  the  lake  on  the  s.  and  west. 

SHIS'DBA,  or  Jisdra,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kaluga,  and  80 
m.  s.w.  from  Kaluga,  on  the  Shi.sdra,  a  branch  of  the  Oka.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woolen  cloth,  glass-works,  iron-works,  tanneries,  oil-factories.     Pop. '67,  10,573. 
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SHISHAK  (in  hierogl\'phs,  Shashank.  the  Susak  or  Susakim  of  the  Septungiut,  aud 
the  IShishak  of  the  Hebrew  version,  the  Sesonchosis  or  Sesoiichis  of  Munctho),  the  name 
of  several  mouarchs  of  the  22d,  or  Bubastite  Egyptian  dynast\%  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  foreign  settlers  in  Bubaslis,  and  to  have  been  of  Shemiiic  origin.  The 
kings  of  this  name  were  Shishak  I.,  the  first  monarch  of  the  dynasty,  whose  name  is 
found  in  the  portico  built  by  the  Bubastite  dynasty  at  the  great  temple  of  Karnak,  and 
on  several  statues  of  the  goddess  Fasht,  which  probably  came  from  Luxor.  Jeroboam 
fled  to  Shishak  from  the  pursuit  of  Solomon,  who  wished  to  kill  him,  and  lived  there 
during  the  lifetime  of  Sc^lomou.  On  the  death  of  this  monarch,  Jeroboam  quitted 
Egypt,  and  contended  with  Kehoboam  for  the  possession  of  the  crown.  This  struggle 
caused  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  David  into  two  stales,  that  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
In  the  lifih  year  of  Kehoboam,  Shishak  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  an  army  of  12,000 
chariots,  60,000  cavalry-,  and  an  innua\erable  number  of  infantry,  composed  of  Troglo- 
dytes, Libyans,  and  Ethiopians.  He  took  the  city,  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  all 
the  gold  bucklers  which  Solomon  had  made.  The  conquest  of  Jerusaltm  is  found 
recorded  on  the  mounraents  of  Karnak,  on  which  Shishak  I.  is  represented  dragging 
before  tlie  god  Amnion  three  files  of  prisoners,  inscribed  with  various  names  of  places, 
among  which  are  Judea,  Mageddo,  Ajalon,  Mahanaim,  and  other  towns  taken  by  Shishak 
in  his  line  of  maich. 

SHITTIM  WOOD.  It  is  not  certain  what  kind  of  wood  is  meant  by  this  name  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  was  made  of  it,  and  proba'^bly  it  was  a  kind 
of  wood  distingiiished  both  for  beauty  and  durability.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  be  the  wood  of  the  acacia  itiloticd,  which,  however,  is  deficient  in  both  these  qualities. 
Another  supposition  is,  that  the  wood  of  a  species  of  olive  is  meant,  olca  dmiiig,  which 
possesses  the-m  both,  aud  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  durability. 

SHIVES,  a  name  used  by^  cork-cuiters  to  designate  the  small  bungs  used  to  close  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  in  contradistinction  to  the  phial-corks  used  for  narrow-necked  bottles. 

SHO  A,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  the  most  southern  division  of  Abyssinia,  in  lat.  S"  30'  to 
10°  or  11"^  n.,  lung.  38°  to  40°  30'  east.  Its  boundaries,  however,  are  by  no  means  fixed, 
that  on  the  w.,  Axhere  Slioa  is  bordered  by  the  Galla  tribes,  being  specially  variable.  An 
extensive  tract  in  the  e.  of  the  kingdom,  between  the  capital,  Ankobar,  and  the  river 
Hawash  is  called  Efat.  The  character  of  the  country-,  and  the  condition  of  the  people, 
are  described  under  Abyssinia  (q.v  ). 

SHOCK,  COLIAFSE,  asd  REACTION.  It  is  well  known  that  some  forms  of  injury,  as, 
for  example,  a  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  .^lomach.  may  occasion  deaih  without  leaving  any  visi- 
ble trace  of  their  operation  in  the  body;  and,  indeed,  life  may  occasionally  be  destro^-cd 
even  by  sudden  and  powerful  mental  emotions.  In  such  cases  as  these  death  is  said  to 
result  from  shock,  the  actual  cause  of  death  beins:  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart's  action, 
consequent  on  the  violent  disturbance  given  to  the  nervous  system.  Instead  of  actual 
death,  the  condition  known  as  collapse  is  more  frequently  induced,  in  whicli  the  patient 
lies  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration,  and  apparently  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  The 
face,  and  even  the  lips,  are  pale  and  bloodless;  the  skin  is  cold  and  clamm}^  and  drops 
of  sweat  are  often  seen  on  tlie  forehead.  The  features  are  contracted,  and  there  is 
great  languor  in  the  general  expression.  There  is  extreme  muscular  debility,  and  the 
sphincter  muscles  sometimes  relax,  so  that  there  is  involuntary  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  and  the  bladder.  The  pulse  is  quick,  and  so  feeble  as  often  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,  and  the  respiratory  movements  are  short  and  weak,  or  panting  aud  gasp- 
ing. The  patient  is  in  some  cases  Ijcwildered  and  incoherent,  in  others  diowsy,  and 
sometimes  almost  insensible.  Kau.sea  and  vomiting,  with  hiccup,  are  not  unfrequent 
symptoms;  and  in  the  case  of  children,  convulsions  are  often  present. 

When  a  person  recovers  from  a  state  of  collapse,  he  passes  into  a  condition  termed 
reaction,  which  often  lasts  for  several  hours.  The  first  symptoms  of  this  favorable 
change  are  improvements  in  the  state  of  tlie  pulse  aud  the  respiratory  actions,  recovery 
of  the  power  of  swallowing,  an  increased  temperature,  and  an  inclination  to  move  from 
the  supine  posiiioa  to  one  side.  A  slight  degree  of  feverishness  then  often  ensues,  after 
which  the  skin  becomes  moist,  the  patient  falls  asleep,  and  awakes  convalescent.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  longer  the  sj-mptoms  of  react  i<m  are  delayed,  the  greater  is  the  danger, 
and  if  seveial  hours  pass  without  anj'  sign  of  the  commencement  of  reaction,  there  is 
little  hope  of  recovery.  If  the  reaction  is  imperfectly  developed,  a  condition  may  super- 
vene which  is  known  as  "  prostration  with  excitement,"  which  may  terminate  either 
fatally  or  favorably,  and  into  the  smyptoms  of  which  our  limited  space  will  not  aliow 
us  to  enter  further  than  to  remark  that  a  peculiar  delirium,  closely  resembling  delii-ium 
tremens,  is  most  commonly  present. 

The  principal  causes  of  collapse  (as  given  by  Mr.  Savory  in  his  article  "  Collapse,  and 
the  General  Effects  of  Shock  upon  the  System,"  in  HoIdks's  System  of  Surgery)  are: 

"Injuiies  sudden  and  severe,  or  extensive,  as  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  involv- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  texture — the  crushing  of  a  limb,  for  instance.  Burns  pre- 
sent familiar  and  striking  examples  of  extreme  collapse,  produced  by  this  cause.  Under 
this  head,  too,  come  capital  operations.  Injuries  of  very  important  organs,  as  the  liver 
or  other  of  the  viscera,  or  of  the  joints,  or  other  organs  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 
Paiu  alone,  when  intense  and  protracted,  has  proved  fatal  in  this  way;  and  it  appears  in 
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a  case  related  by  sir  A.  Cooper  that  sudden  relief  from  great  agony  was  attended  by  the 
same  milowanl  result.  Certain  poisons  oiK-rate  in  this  manner,  depressinjj  the  system 
so  suddenly  and  severely  as  to  jiroduee  a  slate  of  collapse;  tobacco,  for  example;  and 
drastic;  pmnMiives  have  in  some  cases  induced  a  similar  condilion." 

The  etl'ecls  of  shock  ai'e  an'iiravatcnl  by  loss  of  blood;  and  hemmorihage  alone,  if 
sudden  and  piofuse,  will  product;  collapse.  General  ilcbilily  and  old  age  favor  the 
influence  of  the  shock,  and  much  dependi  upon  the  idiosyneracy  of  the  patient;  an 
injury  which  will  produce  no  apparent  ollect  on  one  man,  often  producing  a  berious  and 
per.-istent.  impression  on  another. 

Tile  following  arc  the  most  important  points  in  regard  to  treatment:  The  patient 
should  be  kejit  iu  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  head  on  the  same  level  as  the  body, 
ami  he  should  not  be  raised  till  (Uicided  symptoms  of  reaction  appear,  ''.''he  best  stim- 
ulus is  brandy,  given  in  the  form  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  "its  ellects,"  says  Mr. 
Savor\%  "are  most  certain  and  decided,  and  it  suits  the  stomach  best.  It  will  remain 
when  all  other  stimulants  iire  rejected.  The  state  of  tlie  circulation  and  the  temperature 
are  the  guide  to  its  use.  If  no  eiTccts  are  apparent  after  an  ounce  or  two  have  been 
swallowed,  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  advantage  will  be  gained  from  a  larg<;r  quan- 
tity," At  the  same  time  heat  should  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the 
extremities,  by  means  of  hot  tiannel,  hot-waler  tins,  or,  in  their  absence,  bottles  con- 
taining hot  water,  and  other  appliances.  Nourishment,  in  the  form  of  beef  tea,  should 
closely  follow  the  stimidauts;  the  two  maybe  combined  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
ami  as  the  system  rallies,  the  latter  may  be  entirely  replaced  by  the  former. 

In  those  cuses  in  which  a  patient  is  in  a  stale  of  extreme  collapse  from  an  injury 
requirhig  a  capital  operation,  such  as  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  the  operation  should  be 
performed  as  soon  as  his  condition  will  admit  of  it;  and  although  it  should  not  be  under- 
taken while  the  prostration  is  extreme,  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  advisable,  in  Mr. 
Savory's  opinion,  to  wait  for  complete  reaction;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  our 
best  surgeons.  jMoreover,  in  these  cases,  the  use  of  chloroform  is  not  expedient;  for,  ia 
the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  safely  administered  to  a  patient  so  depressed;  and,  secondly, 
tlie  chief  reason  for  its  emplo^nnent  is  wanting,  for  a  person  iu  a  state  of  collapse  is 
comparativeh'  insensible  to  piin.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Travers  On  (jjiistitutioaal  Irritation,  and  to  the  excellent  article  of  Mr. 
Savory  from  which  we  have  freely  borrowed. 

SHODDY  formerly  meant  only  the  waste  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  wool;  it 
now  h  .s  a  wider  and  much  more  important  signiticatiou,  and  is  almr)^t  wholly  under- 
stood to  mean  the  wool  of  woven  fal)rics  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before 
being  spun  and  woven,  and  thus  rendered  available  far  remanufacture.  Woolen  rags, 
no  matter  how  old  and  worn,  are  now  a  valuable  commodity  to  the  manufacturer;  they 
are  sorted  into  two  special  kinds,  the  rags  of  worsted  goods  and  the  rags  oi  woolen 
goods,  the  former  being  made  of  ci)mhin;i  or  long-staple  wools,  and  the  latter  of  curding 
or  short-staple  wools.  The  former  are  those  properly  known  of  shoil(l>j-r,igx,  and  the 
latter  are  called  mnnqo.  Both  are  treated  in  the  same  way;  they  are  put  into  a  machine 
called  a  willey,  in  which  a  cylinder  covered  with  sharp  hooks  is  revolving,  and  the  raga 
arc  so  torn  by  the  hooks,  that  iu  a  short  time  all  traces  of  spinning  and  weaving  are 
removed,  and  the  material  is  again  reduced  to  wool  capable  of  being  reworked.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a  means  of  adulteration  and  cheapening  woolen  cloths,  but  it  ig 
now  found  of  greater  advantage  in  making  a  class  of  light  cloths  adapted  to  mild 
climates  and  other  purposes. 

The  name  is  a  purely  technical  one,  which  has  arisen  among  the  Yorkshire  spin- 
ners, and  is  derived  from  ahed,  the  term  having  been  formerly  applied  by  the  operatives 
to  [ha  flue  or  waste  shed  or  thrown  off  in  the  process  of  spinning.     See  Woolen  M.\nu- 

FACTUUES. 

SHOEING  OF  HORSES.  In  olden  times,  horses  generally  went  unshod,  as  they  now 
do  iu  many  eastern  countries;  but  our  macadamized  roads  and  paved  streets,  our  fast 
paces  and  heavy  loads,  would  speedily  wear  away  the  stoutest  hoofs,  and  a  rim  of  iroa 
has  accordingly  been  long  in  use  as  a  protection.  In  style  and  pattern,  the  honse's  shoo 
varies  almost  as  much  as  his  master's  boot,  and  like  it,  when  badly  made,  or  unskill- 
fully  fitted,  produces  serious  inconvenience,  and  even  leads  to  accidents  and  diseases. 
When  the  feet  are  strong  and  properly  managed,  nothing  is  better  than  a  plain  shoe  of 
tolerably  uniform  breadth  and  thickness,  carefully  fashioned  to  the  shape  of  the  foot. 
But  many  good  authorities  prefer  what  is  called  a  seated  shoe,  v>fhich  has  a  level  part 
ft)r  the  crust  to  rest  upon,  and  within  that  the  iinier  half  of  the  shoe  toward  the  sole 
surface  is  beveled  off.  This  .seated  shoe  is  thus  wider  than  the  plain  shoe,  and  hence 
affords  greater  protection  for  a  weaii  or  a  flat  sole.  For  faulty  or  diseased  feet,  special 
forms  of  shoes  are  suitable.  In  all  healthy  feet,  the  shoe  should  be  fitted  to  the  foot, 
and  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  the  foot  cut  to  fit  the  shoe.  Another  frequent  error  of 
kcei)ing  tin;  shoe  short  and  spare  at  the  heels  must  be  avrnded.  For  roadsters  the  toe 
of  the  fore-shoes  should  l)e  slightly  turned  u]),  winch  greatly  obviates  tripping.  The 
lund-shoes  are  generally  thickened,  and  sometimes  turned  down  at  the  heels.  The 
number  of  nails  required  must  vary  somewhat  with  the  weight  of  the  shoe  and  .sound- 
ness of  the  horn;  live  is  the  nnnimum,  nine  the  maxinuim.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  shoes  be  firmly  held  on  by  as  few  nails  as  possible.     In  a  saddle-horse  with 
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sound  feet,  three  ou  the  outside,  and  two  on  the  inside,  should  sufSce  to  hold  a  well- 
fitted  shoe.  Horses  for  heavy  draught  are  generally  sliod  isi  Scotland  with  tips  aiid 
heels,  which  atl'ord  increased  firmness  of  tread,  and  greater  power,  especially  when  drag- 
ging heavy  loads.  To  preserve  the  foot  in  a  sound  state,  tlie  shoes  should  be  removed 
every  mouth.  When  the  shoe  is  carefulh'  taken  oil,  the  sole-surface  on  which  it  lias 
rested  shcndd  be  rasped,  to  remove  any  ragged  edges  and  any  portions  of  adhering  nails. 
Having  for  a  month  been  protected  from  the  wear  to  which  the  exposed  porlious  of  the 
foot  are  subjected,  it  will  probably  have  grown  considerably,  and,  in  a  stout  hoof,  will 
require  to  be  cut  down  with  a  drawing-knife,  especially  toward  the  toe.  Lxcept  in 
very  strong  feet,  and  in  farm-horses  working  ou  soft  land,  the  surface  of  the  sole 
uncovered  l)y  the  shoe  seldom  inquires  to  be  cut.  It  is  the  natural  protection  of  the 
internal  delicate  parts,  and  must  be  preferable  to  the  leather  and  pads  often  artificially 
substituted  for  it.  The  bars  must  likewise  remain  untouched,  for  they  are  of  great 
service  in  supporting  weight;  while  the  tough,  elastic  frog  must  be  scrupulously  pre- 
servetl  from  the  destructive  attacks  of  the  knife,  and  allowed  uninjured  to  fuliill  its 
functions  as  an  insensible  pad,  obviating  concussion,  and  supporting  weight.  AVhen 
the  shoe  is  put  on,  and  the  nails  well  driven  home,  they  should  be  brokeu  off  about  an 
eighth  or  even  sixteenth  in.  from  the  crust,  and  hammered  well  down  into  it.  This 
obviously  gives  the  shoe  a  much  firmer  hold  than  the  usual  practice  of  twisting  off  the 
projecting  nail  close  to  the  crust,  and  afterward  rasping  down  any  asperities  that  still 
remain.  When  tiie  shoe  is  firmly  clinched,  the  rasp  may  be  very  lightly  run  roimd  the 
lower  margin  of  the  crust,  just  where  it  meets  the  shoe,  to  smooth  down  any  irregular- 
ities, but  ail  further  use  of  the  rasp  must  be  interdicted.  The  clinched  uaiU,  if  touched, 
will  only  have  their  firm  hold  weakened;  nor  must  the  upper  portions  of  the  crust, 
"which  blacksmiths  are  so  fond  of  turning  out  rasped  and  whitened,  be  thus  senselessly 
deprived  of  those  external  unctuous  structures,  which  render  the  unrasped  foot  so  tough 
and  sound,  and  so  free  from  saudcracks.  To  prevent  the  hoof  becoming  too  dry  and 
hard,  it  is  advisable,  especially  in  roadsters,  and  in  hot  weather,  to  stop  tlie  feet  several 
times  a  week  with  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  lard,  tar,  bees-wax,  and  honey,  with 
about  one-fourth  part  of  glycerine,  melted  together,  well  stirred,  and  preserved  in  pots 
for  use.  Fuller  details  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  little  volume  entitled  Aotea  on. 
the  Shoeing  of  IIovKcs.  by  lieut.col.  Fitzwygram,  loth  (the  king's)  hussars;  and  in  a  paper 
on  "Horse-shoeing,"  by  Mr.  Miles,  published  in  Xha  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agncidtund 
Society  of  England,  and  reprinted  in  a  separate  form  by  Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle  street, 
London. 

SHOES— SHOE-TEADE.  Clothing  for  the  feet,  whether  in  the  form  of  s.indals  or 
shoes,  h:is  been  in  use  in  every  country  aspiring  to  civilization  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  rudimentary  shoe  is  a  sandal  consisting  of  a  sole,  held  to  the  foot  by  straps 
and  thongs.  Such  were  the  common  Egyptian  and  Greek  shoes,  to  which  the  siiocs  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  Abruzzi,  in  the  s.  of  Italy,  bear  a  close  resemblance.  In  Egypt, 
however,  the  ordinary  material  for  shoes  were  stripes  of  the  papyrus  interwoven  like  a 
mat.  As  is  seen  from  paintings  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  shoe-making  formed  a  distinct 
trade  in  the  reign  of  Tiiolhmes  III.,  1495  B.C..  or  about  the  period  of  the  fiight  of  the 
Israelites.  The  streets  of  Rome  were  encumbered  with  the  stalls  of  shoe  mak(  rs  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  The  shoe  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  a  species  of  .«andal.  For 
ladies,  the  sandal,  translated  "shoe,"  in  the  Scriptures  .was  highly  ornamental.  "How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  with  shoes,  O  prince's  daugher"  (Cant.  vii.  1).  Ornamented  slip- 
pers are  still  a  luxury  in  the  east.  The  foot-coverings  of  the  Romans  were  various  in 
character,  from  the  .«imple  sandal  and  slipper  to  the  boot,  which  extended  up  the  leg. 
When  the  shoe  covered  the  whole  foot  it  was  termed  cnlceus;  the  calccus  of  a  particular 
form  and  of  great  strength  worn  by  the  Roman  soldier  was  known  as  caliga. 

Reference  is  made  in  Scripture  to  different  symbolical  usages  in  connection  with 
sandals  or  shoes.  The  deliver}'  of  a  shoe  was  used  as  a  testimony  in  transferring  a  pos- 
session: "  A  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor:  and  this  was  a  testi- 
mony in  Israel"  (Ruth  iv.  7.).  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  throwing  of  a  shoe  on  a  prop- 
erty was  a  symbol  of  a  new  proprietorship  or  occupancy:  "  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  my 
shoe"  (Psalm  Ix.  8).  From  these  ancient  practices,  in  wliich  the  shoe  was  symbolical  ot 
contract,  perhaps  comes  the  curious  old  custom  in  England  and  Scotland  "of  throwing 
old  shoes  for  good  luck  after  a  bride  and  bridegroom  on  departing  for  their  new  home. 

St.  Crispin  and  his  brother  Crispinian  have  long  been  regarded  as  tlie  patron  saints 
of  shoemakers.  According  to  mediaeval  legend  these  personages  v\-ere  natives  of  Rome, 
and  having  become  converts  to  Christianity,  traveled  into  France  and  Britain  to  propagate 
the  faith,  everywhere  supporting  themselves  by  making  shoes,  which  they  sold  to  the 
poor  at  a  very  low  price — one  part  of  the  legend  being  that  an  angel  supplied  them  with 
leather.  It  i.?  said  that  they  suffered  martyrdom  in  England  toward  the  end  of  the  3d 
century.  The  memory  of  St.  Crispin,  of  whom  we  chiefly  hear,  has,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  kept  up  by  processions  and  other  festivities  in  his  lionor  on  Oct.  25, 
■which  is  known  as  "St.  Cri.spin's  day."  Under  this  saintly  tutelage,  shoemaking  has 
attained  to  the  distinctive  appellation'of  the  "gentle  craft;"  and  is  noted  for  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  have  risen  from  it  to  eminence.  See  an  amusing  but  scarce  work, 
Crispin  Anecdote^;  and  a  trade  newspaper  called  -SY.  Crispin.  Thesedeiitary  and  solitary 
nature  of  the  craft,  as  hitherto  conducted,  has  possibly  had  some  influence'in  producing 
a  degree  of 'thoughlf  ulaess,  while  the  act  of  hammering  his  leather  is  calculated,  as  some 
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imagine,  to  stimulate  the  mental  energy  of  the  operative.  If  there  be  any  real  virtue  in 
the  sitting  attitude  of  the  shfiemakcr.  a  corresponding  evil  attends  tliat  method  of  car- 
rying on  ins  oi>erations.  In  every  profession,  sitting  at  worii  in  a  close  atmosphere  is 
particularly  iujui  ious  to  health.  Statistics  assure  us  that  out  of  lO.OuO  artisans  who  sit 
at  their  labor,  ;2,577  fall  sick,  and  95  die  aninially;  while  as  regard.s  an  equal  number  of 
those  who  alternately  sit  and  stand,  only  1713  sicken  and  61  uie.  To  remedy  this  cry- 
ing evil,  a  meml)er  of  the  profession,  Mr.  J.  Sparks  Hall,  London,  has  invented  a  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  work-bench,  at  which  shoes  may  be  made  standing.  A  few  days 
practice,  we  are  told,  renders  the  workman  as  expert  with  the  standing-bench  as  if  he 
Avere  seated  according  to  the  old  plan,  and  he  can  execute  closing  with  less  fatigue  and 
considerably  more  cleanliness.  The  only  kinds  of  work  at  which  .sitting  is  more  con- 
venient are  rounding  the  soles,  lasting,  and  lilting.  This  standing-bench  is,  however, 
not  much  adopted  l)y  the  men,  who  ])refer  old  usages. 

The  fashion  of  shoes,  as  has  occurred  with  other  articles  of  dress,  has  undergone  innu- 
merable changes.  At  one  time  shoes  were  jioinled  to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  in 
last  century,  the  high  heels  of  ladies'  shoes  became  a  monstrosity!'  Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  jn-esent  century,  the  most  marked  improvement  was  the  making  of 
shoes  right  and  left;  the  substitution  of  latchets  for  buckles  about  the  same  period  was 
also  a  step  in  advance.  In  our  own  day,  the  general  disuse  of  the  shoe  proper,  and  the 
introduction  of  short  ankle-boots,  are  the  chief  changes  of  fashion.  A  proposal  for  a 
more  perfect  adaptation  of  thoes  and  boots  to  the  shape  of  the  foot  is  noticed  under 
Foot.  The shoemaking  trade,  as  at  present  conducted  in  Britain,  is  divided  into  two 
departments — the  bespoke  and  the  ready-made  or  sale  business.  The  larger  department 
hitherto  has  been  that  in  which  customers  bespeak  boots  and  shoes  by  having  thim  made 
to  measure;  but  it  is  generally  giving  way  to  the  plan  of  buying  articles  ready-made. 
The  cause  of  lliis  is  exceedingly  obvious.  The  process  of  measuring  is  usually  very 
imperfect,  owing,  among  other  reasons,  to  the  want  of  lasts  to  suit  every  variety  of  feet, 
as  well  as  the  too  general  indifference  to  meet  individual  peculiarities.  On  tins  account, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  purchasing  an  inferior  class  of  goods,  the  public  arc  becoming 
daily  more  disposed  to  encourage  the  ready-made  trade.  Accordingly  large  quantities 
of  boots  and  shoes  in  innumerable  varieties  aie  now  made  and  supplied  wholesale  by 
manufacturers  for  the  retail  dealers.  Isorthamplon,  Stafford,  and  Leicester  are  consid- 
eralile  seats  of  this  manufacture  in  England;  anil  from  certain  districts  in  France,  there 
arc  increasing  importations,  chiefly  of  a  cheap  kind  of  ladies'  shoes. 

The  plan  if  making  boots  and  shoes  by  i.-olated  workmen  at  their  own  homes  has 
been  found  quite  incompatible  with  the  modern  necessities  of  trade.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  hand-loom  weaver,  the  shoemaker  of  the  oM  school  has  had  to  succumb  tomachineiy. 
After  i-n  unsuccessful  struggle  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  sewing  machines,  these  are 
now  cnuiing  generally  into  use,  and  men  are  employed  in  large  numbers  together  in 
what  may  be  called  .shoe-factories.  Northampton  and  Stafford,  the  two  chief  of  the 
centers  just  named,  have  unquestionably  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  the  sewing- 
machine,  although  it  deranged  the  relations  between  the  masters  and  men  for  a  time. 
An  instructive  and  valuable  exhibition  of  the  leather  and  shoe  trades  was  held  at  Korth- 
ampton  in  1873,  illustrating  the  high  pitch  of  excellence  which  these  trades  have  now 
attained. 

This  manufacture  has  long  been  a  staple  trade  of  Massachusetts,  in  Mhich  state  the 
quantity  of  boots  and  .'hoes  fabricated  annually  is  numbered  by  millions  of  pairs. 
Recently  a  machine  has  bee!i  introduced  into  the  American  slioe  traiie  for  fixing  the 
soles  to  the  uppers  by  means  of  pegs,  the  inventor  being  a  person  in  Salem,  Blass. 
A  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  can  be  pegged  in  two  minutes.  These  pegged  goods  are 
disposed  of  wholesale  in  boxes,  and  maybe  seen  in  retail  stores  all  over  the  United 
States.  As  evidence  of  the  important  character  of  the  shoe-trade  in  Massachusetts  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  few  years  a;i;o  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  members  of  the  "gentle 
craft"  in  the  legislature  of  that  state.  Ingenious  machines  have  also  been  introduced  for 
fastening  the  soles  to  the  uppers  by  means  of  fine  screws.  They  were  shown  at  the  interna- 
tional exliil;itions  of  1862  and  1867  at  work  uncoiling  lengths  of  wire,  making  the  end  into 
a  screw,  cutting  ofi"  a  small  piece,  piercing  a  hole  in  the  sole,  and  screwingtlie  wire  therein. 

There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  extent  of  this  trade  in  England  or  the  United 
Kingdom.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  state  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports.  The 
boots  and  shoes  imported  in  1876  were  109,906  doz.  pairs,  having  a  value  of  £:"!28,540. 
Tiiese  are  entered  among  the  customs  tables  as  leather  manufactures;  but  as  very  few 
boots  and  shoes  are  actuallv  without  leather,  ncarlv  all  are  probably  included  here.  The 
exports  in  1876  were  441,632  doz.  pairs,  value  £1,403,466;  of  which  193,072  doz.  pairs, 
value  £614.509,  were  consigned  to  Australia.  The  export  trade  has  varied  as  follows  in 
recent  alternate  years: 

Dozen  pairs,  Valun. 

18G5.... 439.283  £1,462.105 

18G7 274. 03G  952,804 

1869 436,329  1,326,793 

1871 510,648  1.513.665 

1S73 526,460  1,704,145 

1875 462,104  1,509,639 
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SHOES  (ante).  The  making  of  shoes  was  one  of  the  earliest  industries  introduced 
into  the  American  colonics,  the  town  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  being  noted  for  its  practice  from 
the  time  of  the  hinding  of  the  pilgrims.  A  letter  from  London,  dated  in  1G29,  refers  to 
the  sending  of  "hydcs"oa  board  the  Mayflower,  to  two  shoe-makers,  who  settled  in 
Lynn.  In  1835  there  were  4,515  male,  and  11,031  female  operatives  engaged  in  Lynn 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  producing  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000,  this  being  prior  to 
1,he  introduction  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  trade.  In  1«65,  with  the  machinery 
then  in  use,  50  per  cent  more  male  and  less  than  half  as  many  female  operatives  pro- 
duced double  this  value.  In  1870  the  production  reached  $17,000,000.  [The  displace- 
ment of  human  labor  in  the  shoe  manufacture  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  maehiner\',  was  23  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  male,  and  80  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  the  female,  operatives.]  The  value  of  the  shoe  manufacture  in  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  and  Xevv'  Hampshire  in  1874  was  set  down  at  $100,000,000;  that  of  New 
York  city  at  $10,003,000.  The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1874  amounted  in 
'value  to  less  than  $50,000;  and  the  exportation  to  less  than  $450,000.  The  business  of 
shoe-making  was  revolutionized  in  the  ten  years  between  1861-71;  the  introduction 
of  machinery  Vi'hich  applied  to  every  portion  of  the  manufacture,  having  occurred 
T\athin  that  porioJ.  The  most  important  machines  in  use  are  the  pegging  machine; 
McKay  sewing  machine;  Goodyear  welt  machine;  cal  le-screw,  wire,  and  wire-tacking 
machines,  etc.  The  sale  of  stamps  (royalty)  of  the  McKay  machine  increased  from 
$88,740  in  1833  to  $539,973  in  1873;  in  1874  there  were  1300  of  these  machines  in  use  in 
ithe  United  States. 

SHO'LA,  the  white  pith  of  the  leguminous  plant  ceschynomene  aspcra,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  AYith  this  substance,  which  is  exceedingly  light,  the  nativesof  India  make 
a  great  variety  of  useful  aiticles,  especially  hats,  which,  being  very  light  and  cool,  are 
in  great  request.     Helmets  made  of  shola  are  much  used  by  the  British  troops  in  India. 

SHOMER,  Jebel,,  a  province  in  central  Arabia;  pop.  163,000.  It  is  aflat  table-land, 
much  of  it  desert  with  a  few  oases.  On  the  e.  border  is  a  long  valley  called  Wally  Sir- 
ban  or  Serhan,  the  common  route  for  caravans  to  and  from  Syria.  It  cuntains  the  lake 
of  Ittra,  which  supplies  many  of  the  adjacent  provinces  with  salt.  By  means  of  artificial 
irrigation  crops  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  raised.  A  common  article  of  export 
is  ostrich  feathers.  There  is  considerable  trade  between  Hayel  and  Medina.  Horses, 
mules,  and  asses  are  exported.  The  capital  is  Hayel.  It  is  in  an  extensive  plain  between 
Adja  and  Solma,  inclosed  by  high  mountains,  and  approached  only  by  a  narrow  defile. 
Abdallah  in  1818  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  district,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
Bon  Telal  in  1845,  under  whom  it  has  become  an  independent  sultanate. 

SHOOTING,  with  intent  to  wound,  is  felony  in  the  law  of  England,  and.  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  offense  consists  in  shooting  at  another,  or  drawing  a 
trigger,  or  in  any  other  manner  attempting  to  discharge  loaded  arms.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  offense  unless  there  was  a  possibilit}'  of  injuring  some  person;  the  intent  must 
not  only  ex^st,  but  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  must  be  such  that  serious  injury 
might  have  ensued.     The  extent  of  the  actual  wound  is  inimaterial. 

SHOOTING  STARS.     See  Aerolites;  Meteors;  ante. 

SHORE.     See  Sea-shore. 

SHOEE.  in  ship-building,  is  a  strong  prop  or  stanchion  placed  under  the  bottom  or 
against  the  side  of  a  ship,  to  keep  her  steady  on  the  slip  or  in  dock.  Shores  are  also  used 
to  support  or  prop  up  a  building  during  alterations. 

SHORE,  Jane,  1445-1525;  b.  London;  married  a  goldsmith  of  the  name  of  William 
or  Matthew  Shore;  mistress  of  king  Edward  IV.,  1470,  of  lord  Hastings,  1483.  She 
received  the  offer  of  the  hand  of  Thomas  Lynom  the  king's  solicitor,  but  Richard 
refused  his  consent.  She  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  suspected  of  favorins:  the  cause 
of  tlie  young  princes.  Openly  charged  with  sorcery,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterward  king  Richard  III.,  she  was  committed  to  the" Tower.  Subsequently  her  prop- 
erty was  confiscated,  and  she  was  sentenced  by  the  bishop  of  London  to  do  penance  for 
her  crimes.  She  lived  until  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  is  the  popular  belief 
that  she  died  in  penury  and  without  a  shelter. 

SHOEEDITCH.     See  Tower  Hamlets. 

SHOREHAM,  NEW,  a  sea-port,  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Sussex,  on  the  left  bank 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  6  m.  w.  of  Brighton.  The  town  arose  when  the  harbor 
of  Old  Shoreham,  now  a  m.  inland,  became  silted  up.  Pop.  of  the  parish  '71,  3,678. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  here  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  trade  of  the  port  is  con- 
siderable, principally  with  France  and  the  coast.  In  1875,  660  vessels,  of  85.964  tons, 
entered,  and  350  vessels,  of  23,029  tons  cleared  the  port.  About  160  vessels  belong  to 
Shoreham,  of  which  a  large  number  are  emplo3'ed  in  the  ovster-trade.  The  parliament- 
ary borough,  which  includes  the  Rape  (see  Sussex)  of  Bramber,  contains,  '71,  37,984 
inhabitants. 

SHORT,  Charles,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.  1821;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1846; 
assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  academy  in  1847;  master  of  the  Roxbury  classical  school, 
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1847-53,  iuul  of  a  private  classical  school  in  riiiladelphia,  1S53-G3;  professor  of  mental 
!iu(l  inonil  philosophy  in  Keiiyon  coUi'iio,  Ohio,  and  its  president,  1803-G7;  succeeded  Dr. 
Drisler  us  professor  of  Latin  in  C'oUunbia  college  in  18(38.  His  publications  are^l(/m/iccd 
IjUin  KverciH'8  iu  JScliniidtz  and  Zunipt's  chissical  series;  Aew  Ancient  Geography, 
revised;  au  essay  on  tlie  Order  of  WordK  in  Greek.  He  has  translated  articles  from  Ger- 
man for  IIiM/og's  Redl  Hncyclopmdia,  ami  his  contributions  to  tlie  Bibiiothecu  iSucra  and 
other  reviews  are  numerous.  He  is  one  of  the  Americau  committee  of  revisers  of  the 
Eugiisli  Bible. 

SHORT,  William,  1759-1849;  h.  Va. ;  educated  at  "William  and  Mary  college.  In 
1784  he  was  secretary  of  legation  wlien  Jelferson  was  minister  to  France.  He  was  suc- 
cessively <■/(((/■//<'  d'ajfaira  at  I'aris,  minister  at  llie  Hague,  and  (1792-9."))  at  Madrid.  He 
was  tlie  first  American  citizen  appointed  to  otlice  under  the  constitution. 

SHORT-HAND,  a  very  useful  art,  by  means  of  which  writing  is  made  almost  as  expe- 
ditious as  sjK'aking.  In  ordinary  iong-haud,  many  separate  motions  of  the  pen  are 
recpiired  to  form  each  single  letter:  thus  //;  requwes  seven  motions,  k  requires  six,  h,  five, 
t  four,  t  three,  etc.  But  as  syllables  include  vowels  as  well  as  consonants,  and  often  two, 
or  even  three,  and  sometimes  four  consonants  occur  before  or  after  a  vowel,  the  number 
of  motions  requisite  to  write  syllables  in  long-hand  is  very  great.  Tlie  monosyllabic  words 
long  and  .s/tort,  for  instance,  require  respectively  fourteen  and  seventeen  motions  of  tlie  pen ; 
while  such  syllables  as  stream,  splints,  strength,  etc.,  require  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
six  motions.  Abbreviated  writing  is  thus  a  necessity  in  all  cases  where  language  has  to  be 
wrilleu  from  ordinary  delivery.  Some  stenographers  make  use  of  the (oinnion  alphabet, 
and  merely  contract  words  by  the  omission  of  letters.  They  would,  for  instance,  write 
the  last  seuteucc  thus: 

So.  steuog.  ma.  u.  of  th.  com.  alph   &  me.  contr.  wo.  by  th.  om.  of  let. 

This  is  not  properly  short  Juvid;  the  latter  term  is  limited  to  writing  which  is  both 
abbreviated  in  spelling,  and  simplified  in  the  forms  of  the  alphabetic  characters.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  art  in  Britain  during  the  last  300  years,  upward  of  200 
systems  having  been  published  within  that  period.  The  older  systems  were  chiefly 
founded  on  orthography,  the  ordinary  spelling  of  words  being  represented  simply  by  a 
set  of  more  convenient  symbols  for  letters.  The  highest  brevity  attainable  in  this  way 
was,  however,  altogether  insufiicicnt  for  reporting;  and  consequently,  arbitrary  signs 
for  words  and  phrases,  and  (.i^tinctions  in  the  value  of  characters,  dependent  on  their 
relative  position  on,  above,  or  below  the  line  of  writing,  were  largely  used.  The  more 
modern  systems  have  all  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  plionetic,  or  representative  of 
sounds  instead  of  letters,  the  number  of  sounds  into  whicii  syllables  may  be  resolved 
being  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  orthographic  elements. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  elements,  vowels  and  consonants,  the  latter  are  the  more  impor- 
tant for  the  recognition  of  words;  and  these  are  generally  written  without  lifting  the 
pen,  vowels  being  supplied  by  dots  and  other  interpolated  symbols.  In  some  systems 
no  attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  one  vowel  from  another,  but  only  the  places  where 
vowels  occur  are  indicated  by  a  general  sign;  in  others  the  five  vowel  letters  have  dis- 
tinctive symbols;  and  in  others  an  accurate  representation  of  the  varieties  of  vowel  sound 
is  aimed  at.  The  degree  in  which  words  are  recognizable  without  vowels  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  specimen: 

CLmbrzz  nsclpd  a  dcshnr  v  nvrsl   nlj  fr  th  ppl  n  th  bss  v  th  Itst  dshn  v  th  jrmn 

cnvrsshnz  Icscn. 
An  indication  of  where  vowel  sounds  occcur — without  showing  vhnt  vowels — will  be 
found  to  give  increased  and  sufficient  legibility  to  a  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
language.     Thus: 

Ch-mb-rz-z    -ns-cl-p-d-  -    a  d-csh-n-r-   -v  -n-v-rs-1    n-l-j   f-r   th-  ppl    -n  th-  b-s-s  -v  th- 
1-t-st  -d-sh-n  -V  th-  j-rm-n  c-nv-rs-sh-nz  1-cs-c-n. 

Chambers's  Encydopmdia,  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People,  on  th« 
basis  of  the  latest  edition  of  tJie  German  Conversations  Lexicon. 

Short  hand  alphabets  consist  of  simple  straight  and  curved  lines,  to  which  hooks, 
loops,  or  rings  are  added.  These  elements  of  writing  are  common  to  all  systems,  but 
the  powers  associated  with  tlie  symbols  are,  of  course,  different  in  different  systems. 
Much  ini.'enuity  has  been  shown  by  various  authors  in  developing  the  application  of 
the  simple  radial  and  segmental  lines  of  a  circle,  and  the  positions  of  a  dot,  for  the 
representation  of  language;  but,  in  many  cases,  while  a  wonderful  amount  of  apparent 
brevity  has  been  attained — as  by  writing  on  a  staff  of  lines,  each  of  which  gives  a  dif- 
ferent value  to  the  same  sign — the  .systems  are  all  but  impracticable,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  details  with  which  the  memory  of  the  learner  has  to  be  burdened.  The  prevailing 
fault  of  such  .systems  of  short-hand  is  that  they  are  long  in  being  short.  Reporters 
WM*^  alibreviate  even  the  simi>lest  possible  form  of  alphabetic  writing,  but  the  mastery 
of  a  short-hand  alphabet  for  other  than  reporting  purposes  is  a  very  easy  matter;  and 
the  acquisition  will  be  found  valual)le  in  enabling  a  writer  to  save  four  out  of  every  five 
motions  of  the  pen  in  private  memoranda,  correspondence,  etc. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of  short-hand  about  35  years  ago  by  the  pub- 
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lieation  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman's  Phonography.  The  introduction  of  the  penny  postage  at 
the  same  period  vastly  aided  the  diffusion  of  the  system,  and  societies  for  phonographic 
correspondence  were  established  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Psalms,  the  Xcw 
Testament,  and  many  other  ■works,  were  published  in  the  phonographic  alphabet,  and 
magazines  written  in  short-hand  found  a  widely  diffused  circle  of  supporters.  This  sys- 
tem of  writing  is  elegant  and  expeditious  to  a  j^racticcd  hand,  and  a  very  great  improve- 
ment on  all  preceding  systems.     The  alphabet  consists  of  the  followiug  characters: 


P   b     v^v^ 

'   ^ 

t     d         11 

•     r 

cl^  i        // 

m     ^-% 

k     6    -  — 

o      v^ 

£      V       V.^ 

ng     \^ 

th  dh      (( 

Duplicate  forms. 

8     z         )) 

•   *  o.o 

Bb    Zh         )J 

r        / 

The  distinction  between  hrenfh  iinAxoice  (or7n?/^eand  sonant)  consonants,  as  above  shown, 
is  iiappily  expressed  by  a  tliickening  of  the  symbolic  line  for  the  latter  elements.  The 
characters  in  the  second  column  are,  however,  anomalous,  the  first  four,  which  are 
■written  "  thin,"  representing  voice  consonants,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth,  written  with  the 
difference  onl\' of  "thick"  and  "thin,"  representing  distinct  formations,  which  differ 
from  each  other  as  d  does  from  g,  and  both  of  which  are  voice  consonants. 
In  this  system  vowels  are  denoted  by  the  interpolated  signs — 


placed  at  the  top,  the  middle,  or  the  bottom  of  the  consonant  lines.  The  vowel  marks 
are  written  thick  for  "  long,"  and  thin  for  "short"  sounds.  The  long  and  short  vowels 
are  not,  however,  plionctic  pairs,  differing  only  in  quantity;  and  thus  the  vowel  scheme 
is  less  accurate  than  that  of  the  consonants.  It  is,  besides,  very  complex  to  a  begin- 
ner, from  the  employment  of  a  special  set  of  characters  for  vowels  preceded  by  w  and 
y,  the  latter  elements  not  being  included  in  the  alphabet  of  consonants. 

In  "  phonography,"  as  in  almost  all  other  systems  of  short-hand,  vowels  are  added  by 
separate  liftings  of  the  pen,  while  their  insertion  is  indispensable  to  legibility,  unless 
special  modes  of  writing  consonant  combinations  are  adopted.  The  latter  expedient  is 
employed  by  Mr.  Pitman  for  such  compounds  as, pr,  pi,  spr,  str,  nl,  wp,  etc.,  the  charac- 
ters for  which  make,  practically,  large  additions  to  the  alphabet.  The  use  of  a  general 
vowel  sign  would  evidently  be  of  little  advantage  in  this  sj'stem,  as  it  would,  equally 
with  the  exact  vowel  marks,  require  the  pen  to  be  lifted  for  its  insertion. 

In  a  more  recent  system  of  phonetic  short-hand,  a  new  principle  of  writing  is 
adopted,  by  which  the  positions  of  all  sounded  vowels  are  indicated  in  the  writing  of 
the  conwnants,  thereby  securing  easy  legibility,  with  brevity  and  simplicity,  in  the 
writing  of  a  known  language.  This  system,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell,  is  based 
on  the  following  principles: 

I.  A  full-sized  character  represents  a  consonant  with  a  vowel  sound  hefore'ii. 

II.  A  half-sized  character  represents  a  consonant  with  a  vowel  sound  after  it. 

III.  A  tick-sized,  or  very  small  character,  represents  a  consonant  alone,  and  neither 
preceded  nor  followed  by  a  vowel. 

In  this  way,  all  words  are  distinguished  to  the  eye,  as  monosyllables,  dissyllables, 
trisyllables,  etc.,  without  any  necessity  for  interpolated  vowel  points.  The  relative  size 
of  the  letters  j)/,  for  example,  forming  the  consonant  outline  of  the  words  pc^.  apt,  pity, 
poet,  etc.,  shows  the  first  pair  of  these  words  to  be  monosyllables,  and  the  others  to  be 
dissyllables.     Thus: 

P^t    tickp,  fulW.  lonesvllabla 

apt full  p.  tick  t.  \  ^°^  ^-^  ^^^^^^ 

pity hal f  /),  half  t.  ~] 

s;^; ::;:;;  ■.•.:.■:■..■;::::::: :  m  ff  Si' V;  -» •^■>'">"es. 

active full  k.  tick  t,  full  v.  J 

'^it'?.; ; Y\\  ^-  ^V//''/u^  ^'  ^""  ^-  \  tliree  syllables. 

appetite full  p,  full  t,  full  t.  ) 

The  importance  of  this  mode  of  writing  will  be  at  once  obvious  in  such  words  as  con- 
tain the  same  consonants  with  various  syllabication,  as  sport,  sprite,  spirit,  s^jpport,  sep- 
arate, aspirate,  etc. 
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To  a  learner  this  system  offers  n  very  brief  and  easily  read  stcnocrapliy  of  his  owfl 
laiigua-^i',  so  soon  as  lie  lias  learned  the  alphabet  only.  The  system  is  ot  course  suscep- 
tible of  the  ordinary  methods  of  abbreviation  for  the  tleet  exiiiences  of  the  reporter,  such 
as  the  use  of  letters  for  woids,  special  positions  for  "  logograms,"  etc.  Exact  vowel 
marks  also  are  jirovided  for  insertion  wherever  they  are  considered  necessary,  as  in  the 
writing  of  foreign  words,  proper  names,  etc.  The  following  is  Mr.  Bell's  alphabet,  as 
iniblished  iu  the  lleporter's  Manual: 


k 

g 

W 

eh 

zh-j 

'V^. 

h 

r 

^^ 

t 

d 

1 

ch 

i 

JJ 

1 

( 

til 

dh 

)> 

P 

b 

// 

f 

V 

(( 

\ph 

■w 

J) 

•       £ 


m 


ng 


In  this  arrangement  all  breath  consonants  are  written  by  thin  lines,  and  all  voice 
consonants  by  thick  lines;  and  no  additional  characters  are  used  for  compound  conson-' 
ants.  The  essential  principle  of  the  system,  by  which  the  posilious  of  vowels,  or  the 
absence  of  vowels,  are  indicated  in  the  writing  of  the  consonants,  manifestly  dispenses 
■with  the  necessity  for  separate  symbols  for  combinations. 

The  three  diiferent  sizes  of  tlie  alphabetic  characters,  which  express  the  effect  of 
vowels  in  this  system,  are  employed  with  some  specific  value  iu  all  systems.  Iu  Mr. 
Pitman's  Plionogvaphy,  for  instance,  "  half -sized "  consonants  are  used  to  denote  the 
addition  of  t  or  d  to  tlie  consonant  which  is  written;  wbile  the  towel  s\'mbols  are  in  size 
pieciscly  the  same  as  the  characters  which,  iu  Mr.  Bell's  jihonetic  shorthand,  represent 
"  tick-sized  "  consonants. 

j  The  vowel  scheme  of  the  latter  sj^stem  furnishes  a  separate  sign  for  every  difference 
of  vowel  quality,  and  the  distinction  of  tiiick  and  thin  symbols  is  limited  to  actual  phon- 
etic pairs  of  long  and  short  sounds,  such  as  are  heard  in  the  words /(/Y^  and  fool,  yon  and 
yawn.  But,  except  in  monosyllables  written  in  the  tiist  or  simply  alphabetic  style,  the 
distinctive  vowel  signs  rarely  require  to  be  inserted. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  aspect  of  the  writing  iu  these  two  phouetic  systems,  the  fol- 
lowing seutcuces  are  -written  in  the  full  alphabetic  styles: 


1.  Be  fit  to  live  that  you  may  be  fit  to  die. 


'PiTMAir. 


I.     1 


.V  V,  1./;    <|-  -  s   ^ 
B^   /•  1  I  ^     f  -  -  /    1  I  r 

2.  He  that  cannot  be  silent  kno\7S  noi  how  to  sixsak. 

8.  Where  •words  are  scarce  they  ara  seldom  spent  in  vain. 

4.  ForgiTe  and  forget ;  do  as  you  would  bo  done  by. 


{Pttma: 
Bauk 


> 


-^  V  -  ^  (  ^- 


^    /' 


40y  Shot. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  tliese  systems  will  be  understood  from  the  exam- 
pies;  iu  the  tirst  system,  all  syllabic  sounds  arc  definitely  sliovrn  by  means  of  vowel- 
points,  but  without  these  latter  a  reader  could  not  distiugui^.h  the  number  of  syllables 
contained  in  a  word;  in  the  second  sj^stem,  the  consonant  outline,  without  inserted 
vowels,  informs  the  ej'e  of  the  number  of  syllables  in  every  word— all  full  as  well  as  all 
half-sized  consonants  being  necessarily  syllabic. 

Some  systems  of  shorl-hand  consist  mainly  of  ideographic  signs,  alphabetic  writing 
being  used"  only  as  supplementary  to  the  arrangement  of  arbitrary  symbols  and  ruled 
lines.  Thus  the  positions  upon,  above,  or  bektw  a  single  line  are  associated  witli  such 
meanings  as  present,  past,  and  future  for  verbs;  affirmative,  interrogative,  and  negalive  for 
propositions;  personal,  relative,  and  demonstrative  for  pronouns,  etc.;  while  the  symbols 
for  the  various  classes  of  words  are  merely  uniform  points,  commas,  hyphens,  and  other 
non-alphabetic  marks.  Sometimes  the  principle  of  different  positional  values  of  sym- 
bols is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  projectors  of  such  systems  are  able  to  boast, 
paradoxically,  that  one-half  of  any  speech  is  virtually  written  before  the  epeaker  opens 
his  lips!  The  difficulty  of  attending  in  rapid  writing'to  such  niceties  of  position  as  have 
been  prescribed,  may  "be  conceived  from  the  following  specimen  of  '"dot"  positions, 
extracted  from  Moat's  SJu>rthand  /Standard: 


Moat's  system  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  this  class.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
elaborate  and  methodical — in  fact,  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  perseverance — but,  like 
other  ideographic  systems,  it  is  so  burdensome  to  the  memory  of  a  learner,  as  well  as 
difficult  in  application,  that  it  could  never  be  of  much  use  to  any  other  person  than  the 
contriver. 

In  all  systems  more  or  less  use  is  made  of  what  may  be  called  analogical  symbols, 
such  as  a  circle  for  the  earth,  the  world,  etc.,  with  a  point  above,  below,  before,  after,  or 
within  the  circle,  for  such  phrases  as  above  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  in  the  world,  etc. 
But  alphabetic  writing  \>y  sound  can  derive  little  assistance  from  such  arbitrary  signs, 
however  suggestive.     Abbreviated  j)honetic  writing  undoubtedly  furnishes  the  simplest  , 
and  most  exact  method  of  stenography;  and  the  two  systems  above  exemplified  suffl- ; 
ciently  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  art  of  shorthand,  as  most  widely  practiced  on  the* 
phonetic  basis  at  the  present  day. 

Some  of  the  older  methods  still  find  adherents.  In  fact,  any  system  to  which  a 
writer  is  accustomed  is  better  than  longhand;  and,  practically,  reporters  and  others 
modify  for  themselves  the  systems  they  employ.  Fancutt's  Stenographii  on  the  Basis  of 
Oraininar  (1840)  is  a  very  ingenious  work;  and  Jones's  Fhonograplty  (1865),  a  modifica- 
tion of  Pitman's,  may  also  be  referred  to.  A  History  of  Shoj-thand.  containing  a  chrono- 
logical enumeration  of  authors,  was  ]  iiblished  a  few  years  ago.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  learn  a  good  practical  system  of  shorthand  is  referred  to  Pitman's  Phonographic 
Teacher  and  other  publications. 

SHORT-SIGHT.     See  Sight,  Defects  of. 

SHOSHONE,  a  co.  in  n.  Idaho,  having  the  Bitter  Root  mountains  for  its  e.  and  n. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  Montana:  3,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4C9 — 113  of  American 
birth,  298  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  n.  fork  of  Clearwater  river,  and  the  s.  fork, 
formi.ig  its  s.w.  boimdary;  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Colun^.bia,  the  Oio  Fino,  and  the  Koot- 
enaj'  rivers.  It  contains  lakes  Ca'ur  d'Alene  and  Pend  d'Oreille,  the  shores  of  which 
are  verj'  fertile.  The  mountain  slopes  are  covered  Avith  pine  and  ced,":r  trees,  and  gold 
is  found  and  exported.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  one  year  w-^  ^^'''0,172.  Co.  seat, 
Pierce  Citj'. 

SHOSHONE,  or  Snake,  RIVER.     See  Idaho 

SHOSHONES,  or  Snakes,  a  family  of  North  American  Indians,  inhabiting  the 
territory  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  s.  part  of  Idaho,  and 
the  n.  of  Utah.  They  are  divided  into  the  Shoshones  proper,  the  Utes.  Comauches,  and 
six  other  tribes.  The  Shoshones  proper  include  the  Bannacks.  They  came  from  the 
8..  and  have  been  gradually  drifting  toward  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  most  imi>ortant| 
bands  are  the  Koolsatikara  or  Buffalo  eaters  on  Wind  river;  the  Tookarika  or  Moun- 
tain Sheep-eaters,  in  the  Salmon  river  valley,  the  Snake  river  vallej\  at  Fort  Boise,  on 
Humboldt  river,  and  on  Goose  creek.  The  Salt  Lake  Diggers  were  nearly  exterminated 
in  a  battle  on  Bear  river  in  1862.  In  1863  peace  was  made  with  mo.st  of  the  tribes,  after 
years  of  open  war,  by  gen.  Atigur  at  fort  Bridger.  They  have  been  settled  on  different 
reservations,  the  Klamath,  fort  Hall  in  Idaho,  at  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  The 
Episcopalians  have  a  mission  at  Wyoming. 

SHOT  is  the  term  applied  to  all  solid  projectiles  fired  from  any  sort  of  firearms;  those 
for  cannon  and  carronades  being  of  iron,  those  for  small-arms,  of  lead.  The  latter  are 
known  as  bullets  and  small-shot.     The  shot  used  for  guns  at  present  vary  from  the 
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3-poundcr,  for  boat  and  mountain  artillery,  to  th(>  13-in.  sliot,  which  weighs  ahont  300 
lbs.  as  a  t-lu.H,  or  TOO  li)s.  as  an  cloniiated  bolt,  (k'licrallv,  shot  are  cast.  Tlierc  are 
simple  i>raclical  rules  for  caleulaliii^i:  tlie  wei.dit  of  xiihcr/cai  ahot  from  the  cliametor,  and 
lice  ctrM.  which  are  ofleii  useful  in  reading  of  artillery  actions.  Given  the  diameter  in 
inches,  to  lind  tlie  weight  in  i)ounds:  Cube'the  diameter,  and  multiply  the  result  by  14; 
reject  the  two  right-hand  tigures;  those  remaining  give  the  weight  in  pounds. — Givea 
the  weight  in  pounds,  to  lind  llie  diameter  in  inclies:  ^Multiply  the  cube-root  of  the 
weight  by  1.923,  and  the  result  is  the  diameter  of  tiie  sliot  in  iuclies. 

iSmallshot  is  of  various  sizes,  from  swan-shot,  nearly  as  large  as  peas,  to  dust-shot. 
It  is  made  by  drojiping  molten  leail  through  a  colander  in  rapitrmotiou  from  a  consider- 
able height  into  water.  Tlie  lead  f:ills  in  small  globular  drops.  The  holes  in  the  colan- 
ders vary  in  size  aecijrding  to  the  denomination  of  the  shot,  No.  0  requiring  holes  j'jy 
in.  in  diameter,  Ko.  9,  t,,-|(j  inch.  The  colanders  are  iron  hemisplu  res,  10  in.  in  tliam- 
eter.  and  are  coated  within  with  tlic  cream  cv  scum  which  is  taken  olY  the  molten  metal. 
A  small  i)ortion  of  arsenic  is  melted  with  the  lead,  and  the  fusion  in  the  colanders  is 
maintained  by  tho.se  vessels  being  surrounded  by  burning  charcoal.  The  discovery  of 
the  advantage  attending  a  long  fall  was  made  in  Euglandlowaid  the  end  of  last  century. 
Previously  the  shot  had  diopiied  from  tlie  colanders  at  once  into  the  water.  The  lead 
was  then  so  soft  that  the  shot  were  flattened  by  the  water.  The  fall  throi;gh  the  air 
enables  the  lead  to  cool  antl  harden  before  taking-  its  plunge.  The  smaller  sizes  require 
i"ss  fall  than  the  larger- -100  ft.  suhices  for  sizes  Nos.  4"to  9— the  larger  sorts  demand 
15b  feet.  The  highest  shot  tower  is  at  Villach,  in  Carintliia,  where  there  is  a  fall  of  249 
feet.  After  cooling,  shot  is  sifted  in  successive  sieves  to  separate  the  sizes.  Misshapen 
shot  are  found  by  their  inability  to  roll;  and  finally,  the  whole  are  polished  by  rotary 
motion  in  small  octagonal  boxes,  in  which  a  little  plumbago  has  been  thrown.  iSee  also 
Case-shot  or  Cam istek- shot,  and  GiiArE-SuoT. 

SHOTTS,  a  small  and  ancient  village  of  Lanarkshire,  close  to  the  Kirk  of  Shotts, 
about  16  m.  e.  of  Glasgow.  About  3"m.  to  the  s.e.  of  the  Kirk,  modern  Shotts,  or 
Sliotts  proper,  began  to  rise  at  tlie  dose  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Shotts  Iron  com- 
pany erected  their  extensive  iron-works  there.  Shotts  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
villages — viz.,  Stane,  Shotts  Ironworks,  and  Dykehcad,  of  which  the  united  population 
in  1871  was  2,719.  In  the  same  year  the  population  of  the  civil  parish  oi  Shotts 
was  8,3.13.  Yalualile  coal  and  ironstone,  peculiarly  s-uited  for  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
r.liound  in  the  district,  and  a  large  number  of  workmen  are  employed  in  ircn-making 
jMid  molding.  Until  recently  there  was  no  railwa}' conmiuniealiou  from  and  to  Shotts 
lor  pas.sengers;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Clelland  and  ^lidcalder  branch  of  the  Cale- 
donian railway,  Shotts  forms  the  half-way  station  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on 
that  line. 

SHOULDER-JOINT,  The,  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  The  hones  entering  into  its  com- 
position are  the  humerus  or  arm-bone,  and  the  scapula  or  shoukler-blade,  the  large 
globular  head  of  the  former  being  received  into  the  shallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the  latter, 
an  arrangement  by  which  extreme  freedom  of  motion  is  obtained,  while  the  apparent 
insecurity  of  the  joint  is  guarded  against  by  the  strong  ligaments  and  tendons  wldch 
surround  it.  and  above  by  the  arched  vault  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion 
and  coracoid  processes.  See  Scapula.  As  in  movable  joints  generally,  the  articular 
surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  there  is  a  sjMiovial  membrane  which  lines  the 
interior  of  the  joint.  The  most  important  connecting  medium  between  the  two  bones  is 
the  capsular  ligament,  which  is  a  fibrinous  expansion  embracing  the  margin  of  the 
glenoid  ca\ity  above,  while  it  is  prolonged  upon  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  below. 
From  its  relations  with  the  surrounding  muscles,  the  ligament  derives  much  of  its 
etrcnglh.  Accordingly,  in  ]iaralysis  of  the  arm,  one  or  two  fingers  can  often  be  pressed 
into  tlie  joint  toward  the  head  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  from  which  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
is  now  separated. 

The  shoulder-joint  exhibits  the  following  varieties  of  motion.  1.  Flexion,  to  n  great 
extent;  2.  Extension,  in  a  nuich  more  limited  degree;  3.  Adduction,  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, forward  and  inward;  4.  Abduction,  very  freely:  5.  Circumduction;  and  G.  Rota- 
tion slightly. 

The  morl)id  affections  of  the  shoulder-joint  maybe  divided  into  (1)  those  arising  from 
disease,  and  (2)  those  dependent  on  an  accident.  The  most  common  diseases  are  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joint,  Vtiiich  often  terminate  in  its  anchylosis  or  immo- 
biilty.  The  principal  accidents  are  fractures  and  tiislocations.  There  may  be  fracture 
(1)  of  the  acromion  process,  or  (2)  of  the  coracoid  process,  or  (3)  of  the  neck  of  the  scap- 
ula, or  (4)  of  the  .superior  extremity  of  the  humerus;  or  two  or  more  of  these  accidents 
may  be  associated.  Again,  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  dislocated  from  the  glenoid 
cavity  as  the  result  of  accident  in  three  different  directions — viz.  (1)  Downward  and 
inward  info  the  axilla,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  form;  (2)  Forward  and  inward; 
and  (3)  Backward  on  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  or  the  dorsum  of  tlie  scapula.  The  first  of 
these  varieties  is  of  such  common  occurrence  that  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  sliould 
know  how  to  recognize,  and  even  (in  an  emergency)  to  treat  it.  The  following  arc  the 
most  prominent  symptoms:  "The  arm  is  lengthened;  a  hollow  may  lie  felt  under  the 
acromion,  where  the  head  of  the  bone  ought  tube;  the  shoulder  seems  flattened,  the 
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elbow  stickg  out  from  the  side,  and  cannot  be  made  to  toiich  the  ribs;  and  the  head 
of  the  lioiie  can  be  felt  if  the  limb  be  raised,  although  snch  an  attempt  causes  great 
pain  and  \veakncss  from  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves." — 
Druitt's  Surgeon's  Vade-mecum,  8th  ed.  p.  282.  There  are  at  least  tive  methods  of  treat- 
ing this  form  of  dislocation.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  two  of  them.  1.  Reduction  by  the 
heel  in  the  axilla.  The  patient  lies  on  a  couch,  and  the  operator  sits  at  the  edge  and 
puts  his  heel  (the  shoe  or  boot  being  previously  removed)  into  the  axiUa,  to  press  the 
head  of  the  bone  upward  and  outward,  and  at  the  same  time  pulls  the  limb  downward 
by  means  of  a  towel  fastened  above  the  elbow.  2.  Reduction  by  tlie  knee  in  the  axilla. 
Tlie  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair,  the  surgeon  places  one  of  his  knees  in  the  axilla,! 
resting  his  foot  on  the  chair.  He  then  puts  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  to  fix  the  sc.ipula,' 
and  \\-ith  the  other  depresses  the  elbow  over  his  knee. — For  a  description  of  the  symp- 
toms and  mode  of  treatment  of  the  other  forms  of  dislocation,  and  of  tlie  different  vari- 
eties of  practice,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  any  systematic  treatise  on  surgery. 

SHO'VELER,  Ithync.linspis,  a  genus  of  ducks  of  the  section  liaving  no  lobe  or  pendent 
membrane  on  the  hind  toe,  and  remarkable  for  the  expansion  of  the  end  of  the  mandi- 
bles in  adult  birds,  particularly  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  lamelke  of  the  mandibles, 
are  long  and  very  delicate.  The  legs  are  placed  near  the  center  of  the  body,  so  that 
these  birds  walk  much  more  easily  than  many  of  the  ducks.  The  common  shoveler 
(/?.  clypeatd)  is  smaller  than  the  wild  duck,  but  rather  larger  than  the  widgeon.  The 
shoveler  is  a  winter  visitant  of  Britain,  but  not  very  common.  A  few  remain  all  the 
year.  It  is  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Its  liesh  is  very 
highly  esteemed.     A  species  of  shoveler  is  found  in  Australia. 

SHOW-BREAD.     See  Siiew-Bread,  ante. 

SHOWERS  OF  FISHES  have  occasionally  fallen  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
exciting  great  astonishment.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  Britain.  A  few 
years  since,  a  shower  of  small  three-spined  stickle-backs  fell  ne.ir  Merthyr-T3^dvil  in 
Wales,  sprinkling  the  ground  and  hou.se-tops  over  an  area  of  at  least  several  square 
miles.  They  were  alive  when  they  fell;  yet  if  cauglit  up  by  a  whirlwind  from  any  of 
the  brackish  ponds  near  the  sea,  in  which  this  species  of  fish  abounds,  they  must  have 
been  conveyed  through  the  air  a  distance  of  almost  thirty  miles.  Another  similar 
instance  occurred  at  Torrens,  in  the  isle  of  Mull,  in  which  herrings  were  found  strewed 
on  a  hill  five  hundred  yards  from  the^ea,  and  100  ft.  above  it. 

Showers  of  fishes  occur  much  more  frequently  in  tho-e  tropical  countries  where 
"violent  storms,  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  and  whirlwinds  are  most  common.  In  India,  a 
shower  of  fishes  varying  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  in  weight  his  been 
known  to  fall.  Sometimes  the  fishes  are  living,  more  frequently  the}'  are  dead,  and 
sometimes  dry  or  putrefying.  They  are  always  of  kinds  abundant  in  the  sea  or  fresh 
waters  of  the  neighborhood;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  arc  carried  up  into  the 
air  by  violent  winds  or  whirlwinds;  although  they  sometimes  fall  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  water  which  couUI  supply  them.  The  sudden  reappearance  of  fresh- 
water fi-,hc's  in  ponds  which  have  been  dried  up  for  months  in  tropical  countries,  is  often 
popularly  ascribed  to  their  falling  from  the  clouds;  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  have  been 
buried  in  the  mud  below,  existing  probably  in  a  state  analoirous  to  that  of  animals  in  cold 
climates  during  hybernation.  A  pool,  the  bottom  of  which  has  long  been  dry,  and  on 
which  grass  has  grown  and  cattle  have  walked,  is  again  filled  with  fishes  in  a  few  hours 
after  it  is  filled  with  water. 

SHRAPNELL  SHELL.     See  Shells. 

SHREVE,  Hexry  Miller,  1785-1851 ;  b.  *N.  J.  Capt.  Shreve  was  one  of  the  first  to 
engage  in  steam  navigation  in  the  west,  and  for  nearly  40  years  was  connected  with  ihe 
river  commerce  of  that  section.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  steam  "snag-boat,"  and  for 
several  years  held  the  position  of  U.  S.  inspector  of  western  riverimprovements. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  had  charge  of  various  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Xew  Orleans  did  effective  service  as  capt.  of  artillery. 

SHREVEPORT,  a  city  in  n.w.  Louisiana,  co.  seat  of  Caddo  parish,  incorporated 
1839;  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Red  river,  20  m.  below  the  Great  Raft;  44  m.  s.e.  of  Jef- 
ferson, Texas;  pop.  '80,  11,017.  It  is  thee,  terminus  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad, 
is  connected  with  St.  Louis  by  the  all-rail  route  via  Marshall,  Texas;  and  regular  lines 
of  steamers  run  from  this  port  to  Xew  Orleans,  touching  at  points  on  the  Red  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers.  It  is  the  first  port  of  delivery  e.  of  the  Pacific  on  the  line  of  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  railroad.  In  the  midst  of  the  cotton-growing  region  it  is  an  important  cotton 
mart,  shipping  annually  from  110,000  to  12'), 000  bales,  sold  to  agents,  and  shipped  on 
through  bills  to  Liverpool  and  the  east.  Value  of  annual  shipments,  §7,500.000;  sales  of 
merchandise,  §7,000.009.  The  shipments  of  cotton  include  20,000  bales  reshipped  to  go 
up  the  Red  river.  The  surrounding  country  is  productive  and  among  the  exports  are 
hides,  wool,  tallow,  and  cattle.  It  contains  many  very  handsome  buildings,  and  a  mar- 
ket costing  $50,000.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a  well-organi/x-d  fire  department,  3 
private  banks,  9  private  and  denominational  schools  and  academies,  11  churches  (5  for 
colored  people),  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a  marine  and  a  charity  hospital,  4  new.spapers,  and 
4  public  schools  (2  each  for  colored  and  while  pupils).     It"has  2  cotton  compresses,  and 
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niainifaotorios  of  colton-secd  oil,  iron,  lumber,  carriages,  cotton  gins,  spokes  and  hubs, 
ale  and  beer.     It  has  several  street  railways  aud  a  cotton  exchange. 

SHREW,  Soirx,  a  gonus  of  small  qua(lrui>eds  of  the  family  .w/r^MZoe.  Tliey  are  often 
popularly  confouuded  with  mice  and  rats,  but  are  really  very  different,  having  insecti- 
vorous and  not  rodent  teeth.  The  head  is  very  long;  the  snout  elongated,  alleiuialed, 
and  capable  of  l>cing  moved  about;  the  eyes  small ;  the  tail  long;  both  body  and  tail 
covered  with  tine  siiorl  hair;  the  feet  have  a  broad  sole  and  5  toes.  The  genus  has 
recently  been  sub-divided,  and  the  British  species  belong  to  more  than  one  of  the  sub' 
divisions.  The  Common  Siirkw  of  Britain  (*'.  ov  corsini  vulgaris)  was,  until  recenlly,  con- 
founded with  N.  antneuK,  a  species  common  in  continental  Europe.  It  is  nearly  2i  in. 
in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  length  of  which  is  about  If  inches. 
It  abounds  in  tlry  fields,  gardens,  and  hedge-banks;  feeding  chielly  on  insects  and  worm.s, 
for  wliicii  it  grubs  with  its  long  snout  among  the  roots  of  the  herbage.  It  burrows,  and 
makes  long  rti/is  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  an  excessively  pi.gnacious 
little  animal,  and  the  males  have  tierce  combats  in  spring,  in  which  many  are  killed. 
Cats  kill  the  shrew,  but  do  not  often  eat  it,  probably  on  account  of  its  strong  musky 
smell;  but  it  is  the  prey  of  weasels,  hawks,  owls,  and  shrikes.  Ilarndess and  inoffensive 
as  it  is,  it  has  long  l)eeu  very  generally  regartled  with  dread  and  aversion  by  the  vulgar. 
(See  White's  j^'atand  Histovif  of  Selborne.) — Another  and  even  smaller  species,  8.  pyff- 
nuBus,  is  found  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  called  the  shrew  mole. — The  Wateh  bHitEW  {8. 
fodieiin  or  cro)<.wp  us  fad  ie/is)  is  larger  than  the  common  shrew,  being  fuliy  '3  in.  long,  and 
the  tail  2  inches.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown  color,  gray  or  white  on  the  uuderparis.  It 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams,  and  is  verj'  aquatic  in  its  habits.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Britain. — ISome  of  the  Indian  species  ot  shrew  attain  a  much  larger  size,  as  that 
called  the  musk  rat  (q.v.).  There  is  an  Italian  species  which  is  the  smallest  of  all  known 
mammalia.  It  is  only  about  li  in.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measures  about 
1  inch. 

SHBEW-MOLE,  Smlops,  a  genus  of  insectivorous  mammalia  of  the  family  talpidm, 
and  very  nearly  allied  to  the  moles.  There  are  G  incisors,  2  canine  teeth,  8  false  molars, 
and  6  true  molars  in  each  jaw.  The  ear  is  destitute  of  auricle;  the  eyes  are  very  small, 
and  much  concealed;  the  Icet  are  5-toed,  the  fore-feet  large,  as  in  the  mole.  The  whole 
figure,  and  also  the  habits,  resemble  those  of  the  mole. — There  are  several  species,  all 
natives  of  North  America. 

SHREWDBUIIY,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  market  t.,  the  capital 
of  Slircpshire,  stands  on  the  Severn,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  163  m.  u.n.w.  of 
London  by  the  Loudon  and  North-western  railway.  It  is  irregular  in  plan,  contains 
many  inferior  houses,  partly  built  of  timber,  but  often  of  very  picturesque  appearance. 
In  the  modern  quarters  the  houses  are  handsome  and  regular.  Two  bridges,  tl)o  "Eng- 
lish" and  the  "  Welsh,"  cross  the  Severn,  and  connect  the  town  with  the  suburbs  of 
Abbey-Foregate  and  Coleham  on  the  e.,  and  Frankwell  on  the  west.  To  the  n.  is  the 
other  suburb  of  Castle-Foregate.  The  town  contains  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  the  castle,  two  monasteries,  and  a  Benedictine  abbey.  The  remains  of  the  abbey 
church  now  form  the  church  of  Holy  Cross.  There  are  other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  a 
free  school,  with  an  income  from  endowment  of  £3,100  a  year,  and  22  exhibitions  to  the 
universities;  a  ntnnber  of  other  important  schools,  institutes,  hospitals,  etc.  The  town 
and  county  hall,  the  public  rooms,  a  handsome  Greek  structure,  and  the  market-hall, 
erected  in  18)7-68,  in  the  Italian  style,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Shrewsbury  carries  on 
manufactures  of  linen  thread,  canvas,  and  iron-Avares,  and  there  is  a  salmon-fishery  on  the 
Severn.  The  brawn  and  "  Shrewsbury  cakes"  made  here  have  long  been  held  in  esteem. 
The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  house  of  commons.     Pop.  '71,  23.406. 

Shrewsbury,  called  by  the  Welsh  Pengwern,  was  named  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Scrobbes-  Df/r/'f/,  and  of  this  the  modern  name  is  a  corruption.  The  town  connects  itself 
intimately  with  the  history  of  the  country  from  (he  12th  to  the  17th  century.  It  was 
taken  by  Llewellyn  the  great,  prince  of  North  Wales,  in  1215,  during  the  disturbances 
between  king  .lohn  and  the  barons;  and  in  1403  Henry  IV.  here  defeated  the  insurgent 
Percies  and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  taken  by  the  parliamentarians  la 
1644. 

SHRIKE,  or  BuTcnER-BiRD,  Lnnius,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  laniadm  (q.v.), 
approaching  more  nearly  in  character  to  XhcftlroiikUp,  than  any  other  of  that  family- 
having  a  short,  thick,  and  compres.sed  bill,  the  upper  mandible  curve,  hooked  at  the  tip, 
and  furnished  with  a  prominent  tooth,  the  ba.se  of  the  bill  beset  with  hairs,  which  point 
forward.  The  species  are  numerous,  most  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates,  although 
some  occur  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  world.  They  prey  on  insects  and  small 
birds,  and  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  impaling  their  prey  on  thorns;  so  that  the  nest  of 
a  shrike  may  be  discovered  by  the  numerous  insects  impaled  in  the  neighborhood  of  it. 
Shrikes  kill  and  impale  many  insects  which  they  never  eat,  leaving  them  to  dry  in  the 
sun;  and  in  confinement  they  make  use  for  this  purpo.se  of  a  nail,  if  provided  with  it, 
or  stick  portions  of  their  food  between  the  wires  of  the  cage.  They  can  imitate  in 
some  degree  the  notes  of  many  birds,  particularly  those  which  are  the  utterance  of  dis- 
tress, and  they  seem  to  make  use  of  this  power  in  order  to  attract  birds  within  their 
peach.     The  most  common  British  species,  rarely  seen,  however,  except  in  the  s.  of  Eng- 
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land,  ii  (he  Red-backed  Shrike  (L.  colluris),  a  bird  only  about  1\  in.  in  length,  about  a 
third  of  the  length  being  formed  b\'  the  tail,  which  is  square  at  the  end.  Insects  are  the 
chief  food  of  tliis  bird,  but  it  also  preys  on  small  birds,  j'ouug  frogs,  and  even  young 
pheasants. — The  Great  Gray  Shrike,  or  Sentixel  Shrike  {L.  excubitor),  is  about  the 
size  of  a  tlinish.  It  is  a  rate  bird  in  Britain,  but  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  found  also  in  Asia  and  North  America.  It  was  formerly  used  by  falconers  in  catching 
hawks,  of  which  it  is  greatly  afraid,  screaming  loudly  on  their  approach;  the  falconer 
waited  in  concealment,  after  fastening  some  pigeons  and  a  shrike  to  the  ground,  until  the 
scream  of  the  shrike  gave  him  notice  to  pidl  the  string  of  his  net. 

SHRIMP,  Cranrjoit,  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  of  the  order  dccapoda,  suborder  macrovre, 
and  fumijy  crnngonida,  allied  to  lobsters,  crayfish,  and  prawns.  The  form  is  elongated, 
tapering,  and  arched  as  if  hunch-backed.  The  claws  are  not  large,  the  fixed  finger 
merely  a  small  tooih,  the  movable  finger  hook-shaped.  The  beak  is  very  short,  afford- 
ing a  ready  distinction  from  prawns.  The  whole  structure  is  very  delicate,  almost  trans- 
lucent; and  the  colors  are  such  that  the  creature  may  readily  escape  observation,  whether 
resting  on  a  sandy  bottom  or  swimming  through  the  whter.  The  quick  darting  move- 
ments of  shrimps,  I'.ke  short  leaps,  however,  betray  them  to  any  one  who  looks  atten- 
tivel}'  into  a  pool  lelt  Ijy  the  retiring  tide  on  a  sandy  shore.  When  alarmed,  they  bury 
themselves  in  the  sand,  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  their  fanlikc  tail  fin. — The  Common 
Shrimp  (C.  vulgari-t)  is  very  abundant  on  the  British  coasts,  and  very  generally  elsewhere 
on  those  of  Europe,  w  herever  the  shore  is  sandy.  It  is  about  2  in.  long,  of  a  greenish- 
gray  color,  dotteil  wi:h  brown.  It  is  in  great  esteem  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  gen- 
erally taken  by  nels  in  the  form  of  a  wide-mouthed  bag,  stretched  by  means  of  a  short 
cro.ss-beam  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  pushed  along  by  the  shrimper  wading  to  the  knees. 
Sometimes  a  net  of  larger  size  is  dragged  along  by  two  boats.  The  supply  of  the  market 
with  shrimps  affords  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people. — The  other  species  of 
shrimp  seem  to  be  equall}-  fit  for  the  table.  Several  are  occasionally  taken  on  the  British 
coasts,  but  belong  ralhcr  to  more  southern  climates.  Shrimps  are  very  interesting 
inmates  of  the  aquarium. 

SHBOFSEIEE,  or  Salop,  a  frontier  county  in  the  w.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  w- 
by  north  Wales,  and  on  the  e.  by  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Worcester.  Area.  841,- 
167  acres;  pop.  '71,  248,111.  The  Severn,  the  principal  river,  enters  the  county  from 
Montgomeryshire,  about  12  m.  w.  of  Shrewsburj'.  It  pursues  a  generally  s.e.  course  of 
70  m.  across  the  county,  is  navigable  throughout,  and  is  joined  by  two  considerable  tribu- 
taries, the  Tern  and  Teme.  To  the  n.  and  n.e.  of  the  Severn,  the  county  is  generally 
level,  and  is  under  tillage;  to  the  s.  and  s.e.,  it  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  here  cat- 
tle-breeding is  extensively  carried  on.  A  breed  of  horned  sheep  is  peculiar  to  this  county. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  acreage  are  arable,  or  in  pasture  and  meadow. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  though  there  are  still  extensive  tracts  of 
waste  land.  Shropshire  is  remarkable  for  its  mineral  wealth.  The  coal,  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  fields  of  Coalbrookdale,  Snedshill,  Ketly.  etc.,  are  very  pioductive.  Several 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  raising  coal,  iron,  stone,  and  lime,  and  in  the  iron 
manufacture.  The  county  returns  four  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  Capital, 
Shrewsbury. 

SHBOrCS  are  very  strong  ropes  passing  from  the  heads  of  the  lower  masts  in  a  ship 
to  the  chains  or  channels  on  her  sides,  for^he  purpose  of  affording  lateral  support.  They 
are  crossed  by  thinner  ropes,  called  ratlines,  to  form  steps  or  ladders.  The  top-mast 
shrouds  in  ship  rigged  vessels  are  similar,  except  that  they  terminate  in  a  row  of  dead- 
eyes  on  the  outside  of  the  tops. 

SHEOVETIDE  (Anglo-Saxon  smfan,  to  shrive,  to  confess),  literally  means  "confes- 
sion-time," and  is  the  name  given  to  the  days  immediately  preceding  Ash- Wednesday, 
which,  as  indeed  the  whole  period  after  Septuagesiina  Sunday  apj  ears  to  have  been, 
were  anciently  days  of  preparation  for  the  penitential  time  of  Lent;  the  thief  part  of 
which  preparation  consisted  in  receiving  the  sacrament  of  penance,  i.e.,  in  "being 
shriven,"  or  confessing.  In  the  modern  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a  trace 
of  this  is  still  preserved,  as,  in  many  countries,  the  time  of  the  confession,  which  prc- 
ceeds  the  paschal  or  Easter  communion,  commences  from  Shrovetide.  These  days  were 
sometimes  called  fasting-tide  or  fa.«;t-mass,  names  which  are  still  retained  among  the 
population  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  name  of  Shrovetide  was  retained  in  Eng- 
land after  the  reformation,  although  the  practice  of  "  shriving,"  in  which  it  had  its 
origin,  was  abandoned.  The  pr«cept  of  "  shriving"  having  been  fulfilled,  the  faithful, 
upon  the  eve  of  entering  upon  the  Lent,  were  indulged  with  permission  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  amusements,  and  to  festive  celebrations,  of  which  the  counterpart  is 
still  seen  in  the  continental  carnival.  In  England  the  pastimes  of  foot-ball,  cock-fight- 
ing, bull-baiting,  etc.,  were,  down  to  a  late  period,  recognized  usages  of  Shrovetide;  and 
the  festive  banquets  of  the  day  are  still  represented  by  the  pancakes  and  fritters  from 
which  Pancake  Tuesday  took  its  name,  and  by  the  "  collops"  which  gave  its  title  to 
Gollop  Monday.     These  usages  are  gradually  disappearing. 

SHRTIB  (see  Syrup),  a  kind  of  liqueur  made  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies.  It  consists 
of  lime  or  lemon-juice  and  syrup,  to  which  a  small  portion  of  rum  is  added;  other  flavor- 
ing materials  are  used  occasionally. 
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SHRUBS  are  plants  with  woody  stem  and  branches  like  trees,  but  of  smaller  size,  not 
generally  exceeiiin:^  30  ft.  in  height,  aiul  branching  near  liie  root,  so  as  to  have  no  maiu 
stem  of  considerable  height.  When  a  slirub  is  of  small  size  and  nnK;h  branched,  it  is 
often  called  a  das/i.  There  is  no  more  imjjortant  botanical  distinction  between  trees  and 
shrubs,  an<l  the  same  genus  very  often  includes  species  of  both  kinds.  Many  shrubs,  as 
honeysuckle,  are  climbers. 

Ih  point  of  law,  whoever  plants  a  shrub  thereby  makes  it  a  part  of  the  soil,  and  it 
becomes  a  kind  of  li.xture,  incapable  of  being  removed  by  tenants.  But  if  the  tenant  is  a 
nurseryman,  who  makes  a  liusiuess  of  planting  and  removing  shrubs,  it  is  otherwise. 
Whoever  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cuts,  l)real\s,  barks,  or  roots  up  a  .'^hrub  growing 
in  a  pleasure  ground,  garden,  or  ground  adjoining  a  dwelling-house,  if  the  injury  exceed 
one  pound  in  value,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal  .servitude  for  three  years;  and 
wherever  the  shrub  is  situated,  if  the  damage  amount  to  uue  shilling,  the  person  is  liable 
to  be  imprisoned  or  lined  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

SHUBRICK,  Wir.Li.vM  Buanford,  1'<;90-1874;  b.  S.  C. ;  studied  at  Harvard,  but  left 
to  enter  the  navj-,  1806.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  on  the  Iloniet,  on  the  frigate 
Condellation,  antl  on  the  Constitutha,  of  which  he  became  second  in  command  in  1815. 
He  was  promoted  commander  in  1820,  and  capt.  in  1831 ;  was  in  command  at  the' Norfolk, 
Va.,  navy-yard.  1840-43.  and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  in  1844. 
He  commanded  the  Pacitic  squadron  during  the  Mexican  war,  was  made  chairman  of 
the  bureau  of  construction  in  1853,  and  commanded  the  Brazil  stjuadron  in  1858.  Return- 
ing in  1859,  he  again  became  chairman  of  the  light-house  board,  to  which  he  had  been 
apjiointed  in  1852.  He  was  paade  senior  member  of  the  advisory  board,  and  rear-admi- 
ral in  1862. 

SHUFELDT,  Robert  W.,  b.  K  Y.,  1831;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  1839. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  1st  lieut.,  but  was  then  consul-gen.  to  Cuba; 
in  1862  he  was  made  commander.  He  was  prominent  in  tlie  defenses  of  Charleston  and 
had  command  of  several  ships.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  with  the  East  Indian 
fleet,  1865-06,  with  tliat  of  the  Mediterranean,  1871-73,  and  in  1875  was  made  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recruiting. 

SHUGSHUT,  a  small  t.  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Anatolia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sakaria, 
95  m.  in  direct  line  s.e.  of  Constantinople.  On  an  adjacent  hill  is  the  tomb  of  Othman 
(q. v.),  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  The  tomb,  reseml)ling  the  handsomest  and 
most  ancient  of  the  Turkish  sepulchers  at  Constantinople,  stand  amid  a  grove  of 
cypresses  and  evergreen  oaks.     Pop.  estimated  at  about  8,000. 

SHUMALA  RI.     See  Himalaya. 

SHUMLA,  a  citv  of  Bulgaria,  about  half-waj' along  the  line  of  railway  which  con- 
nects Rustchuk  and  Varna,  and  60  m.  s.s.w.  of  Silistria.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  w. 
by  mountains,  and  on  the  s.  and  e.  by  an  undulating  plain  furrowed  by  valleys  that 
extend  n.  to  the  Danube.  Its  situation  is  pleasing,  and  the  character  and  distribution 
of  its  buildings  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  roads  from  the  former  Turkish 
fortresses  on  the  lower  Danube  and  in  the  Dobrudscha  o!i  the  n.,  and  from  the  passes 
of  the  eastern  Balkan  on  the  s.,  converge  upon  Shumla,  and  from  this  reason  it  is  an 
important  strategic  position.  Under  the  Turkish  sway.  Shmnla  was  one  of  their  most 
important  strongholds,  with  very  strong  and  extensive  fortifications,  and  possessed  a 
citadel,  arsenal,  capacious  magazines,  large  and  numerous  barracks,  and  a  military  hospi- 
tal. The  plain  around  was  also  studded  with  iletached  fart.s.  In  Sliunda  arc  nearly  40 
mosques.  Wine  and  silk  are  largely  produced;  there  are  manufactures  of  copper,  tin, 
and  leather.  The  inhabitants  during  the  Turkish  supremacy  were  estimated  at  about 
20.00D.  and  were  for  the  most  part  Turks  or  ]\[()hammudans.  Sluimla  was  attacked  in 
vain  by  the  Russians  in  1774,  in  1810,  and  in  182S.  The  congress  of  Berlin,  which  estab- 
lished Bulgaria  as  an  autonomous  principality  in  1878,  resolved  that  the  fortiticationa 
of  Shumla  and  other  Bulgarian  towns  should  bj  destroyed. 

SHUNT  SYSTEM  of  RIFLIN5  is  a  very  ingeniou.s'  arrangement  for  securing  the  accu- 
rate centering  of  a  projectile  discharged  from  a  rifled  canon.  To  obta'n  precision  of 
aim  and  range,  it  is  absolutely  es.sential  that  the  axis  of  a  projectile  .should,  at  the 
moment  of  discharge,  coincide  exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  bore.  Tins  can  scarcely  be 
oi)tained  unless  the  .shot  fits  with  extreme  tightness  into  the  gun;  and  if  it  does  so,  and 
the  gun  is  a  muzzle-loader,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  load  it.  The  ordinary  principle  has 
the  projectile  smaller  than  the  bore,  so  as  to  pa.ss  readily  into  the  gun,  resting,  of  course, 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  The  projectile  is  covered  with  a  soft  metal,  as  lead,  which 
expands  with  the  pressure  behind,  and  fits  the  shot  tight  into  the  grooves;  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  rested  (at  the  commencement  of  the  exi)ansion)  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
the  axis  of  the  shot  is  always  beiow  the  axis  of  the  bore.  To  obviate  this,  sir  William 
Armstrong  designed  the  "shunt"  s^'stem,  which  in  practice  has  been  found  admirably 
effective.  In  ritlinc;  the  gun,  the  groove  for  14  in.  from  the  muzzle  consists  of  a  wide, 
deep  indentation  {b  in  fig.  1),  and  at  the  side  of  it  a  narrow  indentation  of  less  depth  a; 
from  14  in.  to  23  in.  from  the  muzzle,  this  narrow  groove  gradually  deepens,  till  it 
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attains  the  level  of  the  broad  groove,  after  which  they  run  together  for  a  short  distance, 
until  a  shunt  at  c,  tig.  1  narrows  the  whole  groove  on  the  same  side  as  a  to  the  original 
width   of  b.     Projecting   from   tlie 

shell  is  un  iron  tlange  too  high  to       i ^ />.  .-, 

pass   tlie   narrow  groove,   and   still      Jr^  \.  \ 

lugher  by  its  side,  a  narrow  band  of       /,j  y  ^      ^c^ -^ i'| 

zinc   or  of   brass    studs.      Each  of        {' ~j  ~~~ 

these  passes  frcelj'  along  the  broad 

deep  groove   of  tlie   bore.     As  the  „.     . 

shot  is  rammed  home,  the  twist  of  ^'    ' 

tlie  rifling  brings  the  iron  tlange  against  the  edge  d  (fig.  1)  of  tlie  broad  deep  groove, 
which  enables  both  the  flange  and  zinc  band  to  pass  freely  until  past  /.  (fig.  1.)  where 
the  inclined  plane  ends.  At  c,  however,  where  the  groove  becomes  narrowed  to  only 
the  width  of  the  flange  and  band  together,  the  shot  is  shunted  over  to  the  left.  In  this 
position  it  is  rammed  home.  In  coming  out,  of  course,  the  pressure  of  the  twist  is 
reversed,  and  the  zinc  band  presses  against  the  straight  edge  e\  on  reaching/,  the  force 
of  the  exploded  powder  behind  drives  the  shot  on,  while  the  inclined  groove  from  /to  g 
flattens  down  the  zinc  band,  so  that  the  projectile  ceases  to  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
and  is  firmly  centered  by  its  several  bands  on  the  shallow  grooves  (whatever  their  num- 
ber may  be)  round  the  bore's  circumference.  The  lead  fitting  at  the  back  of  the  shot  has 
been  meanwhile  driven  by  the  explosion  into  the  deep  wide  grooves,  so  as  to  stop  wind- 
age. 

The  Russians  have  a  shunt  .system  borrowed  from  sir  W.  Armstrong  s,  but  differing 
in  details.  American  guns,  on  similar  principles,  have  been  made  experimentally.  The 
invention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  jet  applied  to  small  arms. 

There  is  only  a  minute  difference  between  the  diameters  of  bore  and  projectile. 

SHURTLEFF,  Kathaxiel  Bradstreet,  1810-74;  b.  Boston,  Mass. ;  son  of  Dr. 
Benjamin,  graduate  of  Harvard  university,  1831;  of  the  medical  school,  18o4;  commenced 
practice  at  Boston;  maj'or  of  Boston,  1868-70.  He  was  learned  in  the  sciences,  an  accu- 
rate genealogist,  and  a  close  and  careful  student  of  history.  Notwithstanding  that  he 
claimed  descent  from  11  of  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  he  was  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Genealogical  Eegisfer,  and  edited  the  Records  of  the  Ooternor 
and  Company  of  MasmcJiusetis  bay,  1628-86,  6  vols.;  and,  with  David  Pulsifer,  a  publi- 
cation from  the  MSS.  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  called  the  Records  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Plymouth,  12  vols.     He  was  author  of  several  historical  works. 

SHUSHA,  or  Schuscha,  a  fortified  t.  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  government 
of  Elizal)e.tpol,  and  120  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  Schemacha.     It  was  founded  by  Nadir, 
shah,  and  occupies  a  strong  position  on  a  mountain,  accessible  only  on  one  side.     Pop. 
'67,  19,341. 

SHTISTEE,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  Khuzistan,  on  the  Karun,  30  m.  e.s.c.  of  Dizful.  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  sandstone  hills.  In  the  earlj'  part  of  the  present  century,  it  was  a;i 
important  town  rnd  the  capital  of  the  province;  but  it  was  nearly  depopulated  by  an 
epidemic  in  lSo2,  and  was  much  damaged  by  an  inundation  in  1840.  Oii  a  height  standi 
the  castle,  commanded  however,  by  a  loftier  elevation.  The  walls  have  been  allowed  to 
fall,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  town  is  in  ruins.  Customs  arc  collected  here,  but  the  trade 
is  not  extensive.     Pop.  about  8,000. 

SHUSHWAPS.     See  Kootexais. 

SHUTE,  Samuel,  1653-1742;  b.  London;  educated  at  Leyden.  He  served  under 
Ttlarlbonrngli  in  Flanders,  and  was  governor  of  Massachusetts,  1716-23.  During  hi.s 
term  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  legislature,  who  refused  to  fix  his  salary  and  denied  his 
right  to  negaiive  the  speaker. 

SHUTTLE,  the  instrument  used  to  carry  the  weft-thread  in  weaving.     See  Looir. 

SIIYEXXE'.  a  co.  in  s.w.  Dakota,  unorganized.  It  is  drained  by  the  Shyenne  river. 
White  liver,  and  Bad  river.  Its  surface  is  mountainous.  con*?""ning  a  portion  of  the 
Black  Hills  wliich  created  the  gold  excitement  in  1875-76,  ardpart  of  the  Bad  Lands 
near  the  South  fork  of  the  Sheyenne,  celebrated  for  wonderful  exhibition  of  fossil  bones, 
and  petrified  wood,  although  the  surrounding  country  has  every  element  of  fertility. 
The  name  of  Bad  Lands  originated  with  the  Indians,  and  has  since  been  construed  with- 
out reason,  to  mean  barren  land.s. 

SIAL  OGOGUES  are  substances  which,  by  local  stimulating  action,  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva.  Among  the  substances  which  thus  act  as  direct  stimulants  to  the  sali- 
vary glands  (q.v.),  we  may  especially  mention  horse  radish  root,  mezereon  bark,  and 
pellitory  root.  Horse-radish  root  when  chewed,  produces  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and 
has  been  found  useful  in  aiding  deglutition  in  cases  of  paraly.sis  of  the  tongue.  If 
mezereon  bark  is  used  in  the  same  way,  the  saliva  should  be  frequently  ejected?  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acrid  rrof/erties  which  it  absorbs  from  the  drug.  Pellitory  root  is  the 
best  of  this  class  of  remedies.  Fragments  weighing  from  half  a  drani  to  a  dram 
may  be  frequently  chewed  when  we  wish  to  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  in  cases  of  facial 
neuralgia,  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 
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SIAM'  (native  name  Thai  =  the  free,  or  Muang  Tlidi  =  the  kingdom  of  the  free),  the 
chief  slate  of  Iiido-China,  is  bouiuled  on  llic  s.  by  llio  gulf  of  tSiam  and  the  Malay  pen- 
insuhi.  On  the  \\.,  n.,  and  e. ,  tlie  frontier-line  is  ill  difinod  and  t1u(;tuating,  owing  to 
many  tribes  being  only  partially  under  subjection,  and  to  the  constant  wars  of  aggran- 
dizcment  between  Siani  and  the  Malayan  and  Burmese  races  on  the  w.,  and  the  Cambo- 
dian and  CoehinChinese  races  on  the  east.  According  to  a  recent  account,  the  country 
lies  in  lat.  4'  to  21"  n.,  long.  96^  to  102°  e. ;  is  1200  m.  in  length,  and  about  850  m.  in 
extreme  hreadtli.  Area  estimated  at  from  190,000  to  290,000  sq.m. ;  i)op.  stated  at  from 
6,000,000  to  10,000,000.  The  kingdom  consists  of  41  provinces,  each  governed  by  a 
phraya,  or  functionary  of  llie  liighest  rank.  There  are  numerous  districts  beyond  thcl 
limits  of  the  kingdom  proper,  as  the  Laos,  Malayan,  and(,'and)odian  dependencies,  which 
arc  more  or  less  under  subjection  to  Siam,  and  pay  tribute  generally  once  in  three  years. 
Siam  itse'if  pays  tribute;  to  China,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  usage  and  convenience,  for  it 
receives  from  that  country  more  than  a  return,  in  the  remission  of  duties  upcm  Siamese 
vessels  hound  to  Chinese  ports.  Cambodia  is  situated  between  Siam  on  the  w.  and 
Cochin-Cluna,  and  as  sovereignty  over  it  is  claimed  by  both  these  countries,  and  as  it  is 
too  feeble  to  resist  the  claims,  it  pays  tribute  to  both. 

t^iirfifcc,  Ili/droffraphy,  Voast-line,  iSoil,  and  Climate. — The  mountains  "which  cover  the 
northern  districts  of  the  country,  and  form  natural  barriers  along  its  e.  and  w.  frontiers, 
are  branches  of  the  great  system  of  the  Himalaya.  Though  the  northern  dependencies 
of  Siam  are  motmtainous,  the  kingdom  proper  is  a  vast  plain,  which  only  becomes  hilly 
on  its  northern  frontier.  The  great  river  of  the  country,  the  Kile  of  Siam,  is  called  by 
foreigners  Menam,  or  more  commonly  Meinam;  but  the  Siamcfc  call  all  rivers  by  this 
UHme,  and  distinguish  the  river  by  adding  to  the  name  IMenam  the  name  of  the  chief 
town  or  village  on  its  banks;  thus  Menam  Bangkok  is  the  river  of  Bangkok,  that  is,  the 
gre.'it  river  of  the  country,  Avhich  Europeans  and  other  foreigners  have  agreed  to  call 
Meinam.  This  river,  the  great  life-sustaining  arter}'  of  the  countrj',  rises  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  ■whence  it  flows  s. ,  and  after  a  course  of 
more  than  800  m.  in  this  direction,  throws  itself  by  three  mouths,  which  are  from  6  to  8 
fathoms  deep,  into  the  gulf  of  Siam,  about  30  m.  (18  m.  in  direct  line)  below  Bangkok. 
It  receives  a  number  of  important  affluents,  notably  the  river  Phitsalok,  which  joins  it 
JQ  lat.  about  17^  35'  n.  The  annual  inundation  of  the  JMeinam,  the  occasional  non- 
occurrence of  which  entails  failure  en  a  great  portion  of  the  rice  crops,  conuneuces  in 
June  and  ends  in  November.  Impregnated  with  the  rich  soil  which  it  brings  from  the 
interior,  its  waters  in  August  overflow  the  banks  to  a  height  sometimeg  exceeding  6  ft. 
above  the  ordinary  level.  The  tract  of  country  within  the  direct  influence  of  tlie  inun- 
dations is  estimated  at  12,000  sq.m.;  but,  properly  speaking,  the  actual  valley  of  the 
Meinam,  commencing  450  m.  al)0ve  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  with  an  average  breadth 
of  50  m.,  has  an  area  of  upward  of  22,000  sq.m.,  and  forms  a  tract  of  country  the  fertility 
of  which  is  not  exceeded  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Of  the  oilier  great  rivers, 
the  chief  is  the  Mei-kong,  which  flows  through  the  eastern  districts  of  the  empire,  and 
is  said  to  be  1600  m.  long.  The  coast-line  fringing  tlie  edge  of  the  gulf  of  Siam  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  1100  m.,  exclusive  of  minor  windings.  The  principal  ports  on  the 
coastline  arc  Faknam  (pop.  6,500),  defended  by  three  forts;  Paklat,  a  few  miles  above 
Pakuam  (pop.  7,000),  defended  by  a  fort  on  each  side  of  the  river;  Sleklong,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  long.  100°  10'  e.,  a  beautiful  city,  with  floating 
bazaars,  fine  pagodas  and  gardens,  and  a  pup.  of  10,000;  Cl'.antabtiri,  long,  about  103°  e., 
near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which,  though  short,  fertilizes  with  its  inundations  a  consider- 
able district,  a  place  of  active  trade  with  China  and  Cochin-China,  with  a  pop.  of  6,000; 
and  Bangplasoi,  27  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paknam,  engaged  in  a  profitable  fishery  and  in  agriculture, 
pop.  6,000.  The  brendth  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  in  lat.  11°  n.'  is  only  50  m.,  and 
here  two  streams,  the  one  flowing  w.  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Wher  e.  to  the  gulf 
of  Siam,  offer  great  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a  .ship-cannl,  for  their  sources  being 
near  each  other,  a  few  miles  of  canalization  are  all  that  would  be  required  to  connect 
them,  and  thus  form  a  sea-way  across  the  peninsula,  which  would  .shorten  the  voyage 
between  India  and  eastern  Asia  bv  many  davs,  and  often  bv  Avecks. — The  climate  of 
Bia  ■■  -      •     ■■  •    •    - 

fa 

maximum  heat  witliin  the  same  space 

typhoons  arc  almost  unknown  in  Siam,  though  it  is  visited  every  year  by  the  s.^y■.  and 

n.e.  mimsoons — the  former  bringing  clouds,  thunder-storms,  and  rain, the  latter  bringing 

refreshing  weather. 

Af/ricult)irf,  Flora,  and  Fauna. — In  Siam,  few  of  the  instruments  in  use  in  scientific 
agriculture  are  known,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  1855,  the  gnnmd  was  pre- 
pared for  the  seed  by  turning  herds  of  buiTaloes  into  tlie  fields  to  trample  down  the 
weeds  and  move  the  soil,  and  afterward  by  harrowing  the  ground  with  thorny  shrubs. 
But  the  soil  here  is  so  rich  that  the  smallest  outlay  of  cajutal  and  labor  is  rewarded  by 
ai)undant  iiarvests.  A  much  more  advanced  system  of  agriculture,  however,  has  been 
intr(idiici;d  within  recent  years,  and  the  quantity  of  agricultural  products  exported  has 
greatly  increased.  Rice  and  sugar  are  the  principal  crops.  Of  the  other  products,  the 
chief  iirc  aqvila,  or  eagle-wood,  renowned  for  its  perfume,  and  extensively  used  on  that 
account  at  funerals,  marriages,  and  other  ceremonies  in  eastern  Asia;  gutta-percha. 


)etween  India  and  eastern  Asia  l)y  many  days,  aiut  oiten  oy  Avecics. —  i  ne  ciimaieoi 
Mam  is,  for  a  tropical  region,  salubrious;  the  resident  missionaries  speak  highly  in  its 
'avor.  The  mean  temperature  at  Bangkok  for  a  series  of  eight  years  was  81°  14';  the 
naximum  heat  within  the  same  space  was  97°,  and  the  minimum  54°.     Hurricanes  and 
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cardamoms,  gamboge,  bamboa  the  rattan,  valuable  palms,  the  guava,  mango;  daurien, 
esteemed  the  king  of  fruits  in  Siam;  the  mangosteen,  and  many  other  fruits  and  other 
trees,  including  teak  and  a  variety  of  valuable  ship  and  house  timbers.  Among  the 
animals,  the  most  famous  is  the  elephant,  whieh  abounds  in  the  forests.  It  is  against 
the  law  of  Siam  to  kill  elephants,  as  these  animals  are  considered  the  property  of  the 
king;  but  many  of  them  are  nevertheless  slain  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks.  A  variety  of 
this^animal,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Siam,  is  the  -white  elephant,  which  is  not  really  while, 
but  of  a  light  mahogany  color.  This  animal  is  held  in  tlie  highest  veneration,  the  cause 
of  which  is  that  he  is  ""supposed  to  he  the  incarnation  of  some  future  Buddha,  and  wiil 
therefore  bring  blessings  on  the  country  which  possesses  so  great  a  treasure."  He  is  fed . 
upon  fresh  gra^s,  and  sugar-canes  and  plantains,  served  in  rich  dishes,  is  covered  with 
ornaments,  mhabits  a  building  attached  to  the  palace,  enjoys  the  rank  of  nohility,  and 
is  tended  by  a  staff  of  officers,  guards,  valets,  etc.  Tigers  abound,  especially  in  the 
Laos  country  in  the  n. ;  tiger-cats,  rhinoceroses,  boars,  wild  pigs,  elks,  and  deer  of 
man.y  kinds,  tenant  the  woods.  Crocodiles,  lizards,  and  serpents  of  various  kinds  are 
numerous.     Excellent  fish  are  found  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers. 

Minerals. — Gold  is  found  among  the  mountains,  and  silver  in  combination  with  other 
metals;  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  are  abundant,  and  are  extensively  worked  by  the 
Chinese.     Precious  stones  are  found  in  great  number  and  variety. 

Manufactures. — Vases,  urns,  and  other  vessels,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  gold  is 
embossed  upon  silver,  are  maile  here  in  great  numbers,  and  have  an  oriental  celebrity. 
Gold-beating,  iron-founding,  and  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  glass  wares,  and  pottery 
are  carried  on. 

Commerce,  Exports,  and  Imports.— In  former  times,  Bangkok  (q.v.),  the  capital,  was 
the  most  commercial  city  e.  of  the  cape  of  Gond  Hope,  after  Calcutta  and  Canton,  and 
60  British  ships  were  emraged  in  trade  with  the  river  Meinam.  But  in  1855,  such  had 
been  the  influence  of  bad  legislation,  and  such  the  destructive  ]>rogress  of  monopoly, 
that,  the  foreign  trade  had  become  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Sir  John  Bowriiig,  her 
majesty's  plenipotentiary,  arriving  in  Siam,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce "with  the  Siamese  rulers  (signed  at  Bangkok,  April,  1855),  which  provides  that 
Britrsh  subjects  are  permitted  to  trade  freely  in  all  the  sea-ports  of  Siam,  may  purchase 
lands,  houses,  etc.,  and  rnav  profess  the  Chiisti  in  religion  undisturbed.  By  this  treaty 
all  monopolies  are  rescinded,  British  traders  purchasing  directly  from  the  producer,  and 
eelliag  directly  to  the  purchaser,  without  the  interference  of  any  third  party.  Export 
duties  are  levied  upon  all  goods  that  leave  the  country,  but  they  pay  one  impost  only, 
whether  this  be  levied  under  the  name  of  inland-tax,  transit-duty,  or  duty  on  exporta- 
tion. Prior  to  1856,  when  the  treaty  first  took  effect,  the  British  arrivals  (including 
Mussulman  vessels  under  the  British  flag)  amounted  to  only  12  per  annum;  in  185S 
they  amounted  to  81  vessels;  and  in  1875  the  entries  at  the  port  of  Bangkok,  which  is 
tlie  center  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Siam,  included  211  British  vessels,  of  110,625  tons, 
and  the  clearances  included  204  British  vessels,  of  107,789  tons;  but  the  trade  with 
Britain  is  of  a  very  fluctuating  character.  The  total  exports  in  1875  amounted  to 
£1,755,711,  and  the'total  imports  amounted  to  £1,329,841.  In  1875  the  chief  articles 
exported  were  rice  and  sugar,  and  the  principal  imports  of  British  goods  were  iron  and 
machinery.  These  statistics  are  for  the  port  of  Bangkok  alone.  No  statement  can  be 
given  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure;  but  judging  from  the  quantity  of  duty-paying 
goods  export<jd,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  former  is  satisfactor\^ 

Inhabltaats  and  Government. — The  Siamese  proper,  that  is,  the  Thai  r.ace,  form 
about  a  third  of  the  entire  population.  "  They  are  gentle,  timid,  careless,  and  almost 
pas.'iionless."  They  differ  in  several  respects  from  many  eastern  nations.  Lying, 
though  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  protection  against  injustice  and  oppression,  is  not  a 
national  characteristic.  The  Siamese  are  inclined  to  be  idle,  inconstant,  and  exacting; 
but  they  are  sincere,  very  affectionate  in  their  domestic  relations,  witty  in  conversation, 
and,  like  the  Chinese,  expert  in  mimicry.  About  a  third  of  the  whole  population  are 
Chinese,  who  are  great  emigrants,  but  who,  wherever  they  go,  preserve  tiieir  own  lan- 
guage, customs,  co.stume,  habits,  and  social  organization.  There  are,  it  is  estimated, 
1,500,000  Chinese  :n  Siam;  in  Bangkok  alone  there  are  200,000.  All  the  active  business 
of  the  country  is  in  their  hands.  The  Laos  people  (see  Sha^'  St.\tes)  are  also  very 
numerous  in  the  country,  and  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  Malays  and  Cam- 
bodians. The  religion  of  the  Siamese  is  Buddhism  (q.v.),  which  inculcates  the  highest 
veneration  for  life  in  whatever  form.  A  Siamese  will  not  kill  vermin  or  serpents;  and 
the  tameness  of  many  creatures  that  in  Europe  flee  from  the  presence  of  man  is 
observed  by  all  strangers.  The  use  of  betel  (q.v.)  is  almost  imiversal  in  Siam.  All  the 
belles  of  Siam  stain  their  teeth  black.  The  Siamese  are  extremely  ceremonious  in 
their  intercourse  one  with  another.  An  infeii.ar  crouches  and  crawls  on  the  ground 
before  a  dignitary,  and  speaks  of  himself  as  "your  slave — a  hair — a  little  beast." 
They  are  a  small  well-proportioned  race,  with  olive-colored  skin,  and  black  hair,  of 
which  all  that  they  allow  to  grow  is  a  tuft  about  two  inches  long  on  the  top  of  the 
head — the  rest  being  shaven  off.  They  are  remarkably  fond  of  jewelry  and  ornaments, 
and  the  dresses  of  the  higher  functionaries  and  nobles  is  splendid  and  beautiful. 
They  are  fond  of  music;  have  a  number  of  good  native  instruments,  as  well  as  the 
common  European  ones,  and  are  skillful  performers 
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TIic  government  is  an  absolute  and  hereditary  monarchy,  and  there  are  two  kin<r8. 
The  lirst  king  is  tlic  actual  monarch;  the  seccjiid  king,  who  receives  about  onoihird  of 
of  tlie  revenue,  and  has  an  army  of  2,0U0  men,  seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  first  coun- 
selor, and  is  invariably  consulted  l)y  the  first  king  before  any  decisive  step  in  the 
administration  of  alTairs  is  taken.  The  present  first  king,  Phrabal  Somdctja  Phra  Para- 
nuulhara,  was  boni  in  bS23,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  Oct.  1, 
l}>t)8.     The  second  king,  Kroman  Bawarawichai  Chau.  son  of  the  last  named,  succeeded 

(his  father  in  1808.  Since  a  decree  of  1874  the  king  shiires  the  legislative  power  Vi^ith  the 
supreme  council  of  state  and  with  his  cabinet  or  senabodi. 
Jlinlortj. — The  annals  of  the  Siamese  begin  about  live  centuries  b.c.  But  nothing 
authentic  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  country  till  13o0,  in  which  year  Ayuthia,  the 
former  capital,  was  founded.  Cambodia  was  (iist  conquered  in  1582,  and  in  this  cen- 
tury the  Siamese  dominion  extended  to  Singapore.  The  present  dynasty  ascended  the 
throne  in  1783.  There  have  been  numbers  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  missionaries  in 
Siam  since  the  year  1828,  but  so  far  as  the  Siamese  are  concerned,  their  labors  have 
been  almost  if  not  altogether  fruitless.  Ft)r  further  information  on  this  most  interesting 
country  and  people,  see  Bowring's  Siam  (Lond.  1857.) 

SIAM,  Gulf  of,  an  imjjortant  arm  of  the  Chinese  sea.  is  l)Ounded  on  the  n.  and  w. 
by  Siam,  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  on  the  n.e.  by  Cambodia.  At  its 
entrance  between  Cambodia  point  ami  the  peninsula  of  Patani  on  the  Jlalay  peninsula, 
it  is  235  m.  wide,  and  from  the  line  drawn  between  these  two  points  it  extends  inland  in 
a  n.w.  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Meinam,  a  distance  of  450  miles.  Four  great  rivers, 
uavijable  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths,  and  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Meinam  (see  Si.\m),  fall  into  the  gulf,  it  is  uuvisited  by  hurricanes  of  any  kind,  and 
shipwrecks  here  are  very  rare. 

SIAMESE  TWINS,  a  name  given  to  two  youths,  Eng  and  Chang,  born  of  Chinese 
parents  in  Siam,  in  1811,  having  their  bodies  united  by  a  band  of  flesh,  stretching  from 
the  end  of  one  breast-bone  to  the  same  place  in  the  opposite  twin.  The  survival  to 
advanced  life  of  such  a  lusus  natures  makes  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  on 
record.  A  union  of  the  bodies  of  twins  by  various  parts  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
(see  jMoNSTROSiTv).  Ambrose  Pare  has  depicted  instances  of  union  by  the  back,  belly, 
and  forehead.  The  last  occurred  in  two  girls,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  yenrs,  when 
one  of  them  dying,  a  separation  was  made;  the  wound  of  the  living  girl  assumed  a  bad 
character,  and  soon  proved  fatal.  The  llurgariaa  sisters,  who  lived  about  a  century 
since,  were  united  by  the  back,  had  one  passage  from  the  intestines,  and  each  had  one 
from  the  urinary  organs.  They  died  when  they  were  22  years  of  age.  The  Siamese 
twins  were  purchased  of  their  mother  at  Meklong,  a  city  of  Siam,  and  were  brought  to 
America  by  capt.  CofBn  and  Mr.  Hunter  in  1829.  On  examination,  the  connecting 
band  seemed  to  have  united  them  at  lirst  face  to  face,  but  constant  traction  had  so 
changed  its  direction,  that  they  stood  partially  side  by  side.  Its  length  above  was  about 
two  in.;  below,  nearly  four;  from  above  downward,  it  measured  three  in.;  and 
its  greatest  thickness  was  one  and  a  half  inches.  It  was  covered  with  skin,  and  when 
the  center  was  touched,  both  felt  it;  but  on  touching  either  side  of  the  median  line,  only 
the  nearest  individual  was  sensible  of  it.  The  connection  between  the  Siamese  twins 
presented  many  interesting  points  in  regard  to  physiologj^  and  patliology,  for  although 
they  formed  two  perfectly  distinct  beings,  they  appeared  most  frequently  to  think,  act, 
and  move  as  one  individual. 

After  realizing  a  competence  by  the  exhibition  of  themselves  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  Siamese  twins  settled  in  one  of  the  southern  states  of  America, 
where  Ihey  were  married  to  two  sisters,  and  had  offspring  Owing  to  domestic  quarrels, 
however,  two  houses  Avere  found  neces.«ary,  each  living  with  his  wife  a  week  at  a  time 
alternately.  Ruined  by  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  Siamese  twins  again  made  the 
tour  of  Euro]>e  and  exhibited  themselves  to  the  public.  They  died  in  1874,  the  one  sur- 
viving the  other  an  hour  or  two  only. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  such  cases,  see  St.  Hilaire's  His 
toire  des  Aiioindlics  de  i  Organisation  d' Homme  et  des  Animaux. 

SIARA,  properly,  Ceara  (q.v.). 

SIBBALD,  Sir  Roheht,  an  eminent  Scotiish  naturalist,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  April  15, 
1(541,  of  a  good  family  (the  Sibbalds  of  Balgouie,  ui  Fife),  studied  at  the  high-school 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  pursued  his  medical  studies  at  Leyden, 
P.iris,  and  Angers;  settled  as  a  physician  in  Ediid)\irgli  in  1662.  devoted  much  time  to 
botany  and  zoology,  and  aided  sir  Andrew  Balfour  in  establishing  a  botanic  garden  in 
Edinburgh.  Having  inherited  an  estate,  he  retired  from  medical  practice,  but  contin- 
ued his  scientific  pursuits;  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  his  majesty's  geographer  for 
Scotland,  and  w;vg  encouraged  to  prepare  a  work  on  the  geography  and  natural  history 
of  his  native  country.  His  death  is  sujipo.sed  to  have  taken  place  in  1722.  He  pub- 
lished many  pamphiets  on  medical  subjects,  natural  history,  Scottish  history,  antiqui- 
ties, etc.  The  work  for  which  he  is  now  chiefly  r('mend)ered  is  his  Scotia  lUvHtrata, 
give  Prodromus  Hint/nia;  Naturalin,  etc.  (fol.  Edin.  1684),  a  work  of  great  merit  for  its 
time,  but  his  Collection  of  Several  Treatisen  in  Folio  Concerning  Scotland,  as  It  was  of  Old, 
and  also  in  Later  I'lmes  (  Edin.  1739),  is  not  w  ithout  value. 
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SIBE'BIA,  a  vast  territoiy  in  northern  Asia,  belonging  to  Russia.  In  England  the 
name  is  gciierall}-  applied  to  all  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  Trauscaucasian  and  Armenian  provinces.  Siberia  so  detiued  is  bounded  on  the  n. 
by  the  Arctic  ocean;  on  the  e.  by  the  seas  of  Kamchatka,  Okliotsk,  and  Japan,  all  of 
them  arms  of  the  Pacific  ocean;  on  the  w.  by  the  Ural  mountains,  Ural  river,  and 
Caspian  sea.  The  southern  boundary  is  made  to  include  the  recent  Rus.sian  acquisitions 
in  Turkestan,  runs  from  lake  Issyk  Kul,  n.u.e.,  then  eastward  by  Kiahta  to  the  Argun 
river,  which  it  follows  to  the  Amur;  the  latter  it  follows  to  long.  135°  e.,  where  it  trends 
in  a  s.s.w.  direction,  ascending  the  Usuri  tributary  for  200  m,.  and  then  runs  straight  to 
the  sea  at  the  northern  frontier  of  Corea.  In  the  official  language  of  Russia,  however, 
Siberia  is  not  of  so  wide  extent.  The  Russian  possessions  in  Turkestan  form  a  sepa- 
rate division  under  the  name  of  Central  Asia,  and  to  tliis  portion  of  tbe  empire  the 
governments  of  Akmolliusk,  Semipalatinsk,  Turgai,  and  Uralsk  are  now  attached. 
Geographically  speaking,  tliese  governments  belong  to  Siberia;  as  do  also  considerable 
areas  e.  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which  for  administrative  purposes,  form  part  of  the 
European  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg.  Tlie  following  article  deals  mainly 
■with  the  region  officiallj- termed  Siberia;  for  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  Turkestan 
territory,  see  Asia,  Central.  The  following  are  the  subdivisions  or  governments  of 
Siberia : 

Divisions  and  Provinces.                                                        ^"^o'^MuS"^  *^^°P-  1^™-) 

1.  The  Eastern  Seaboard 708,253  43,320 

2.  Amur-land 107,514  22,297 

3.  Yakutsk 1,.500,141  231,977 

4.  Transbaikalia 210,799  430,780 

5.  Irkutsk 279,903  378,244 

6.  Yeneseisk ..     958.043  372,863 

7.  Tomsk 329,783  838,756 

8.  Tobolsk 565,920  1,086,&48 

Total 4.660,415  3,405,0&i- 

(With  central  Asia,  but  excluding  the  Caucasus,  the  total  area  of  Russian  Asia  is  nearly 
6,000.000  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  4,500,000.)  It  thus  appears  that  in  Siberia  proper  there 
are  about  three  inhabitants  to  every  four  English  sq.  miles.  The  northern  and  eastern 
shores  are  very  irregular  in  form,  jutting  out  frequently  into  bold  peninsulas  and  prom- 
ontories and  being  indented  with  numerous  immense  inlets,  chief  of  which  are  the 
estuaries  of  tiie  Obi  (575  m.  in  length)  and  of  the  Yencsci;  the  gulf  of  Anadir,  and  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk.  All  the  island  groups  to  the  n.  of  Siberia,  and'since  1875  the  whole  of 
Sakhalin  or  Saghalien  on  the  e.  coast,  belong  to  Siberia;  whereas,  since  1875,  all  the 
Kurile  islands  are  Japanese.  The  Liakhoff  group,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  con- 
sists of  three  islands  from  60  to  100  m.  long  by  20  to  40  broad,  and  of  numberless  islets: 
they  are  completely  barren,  and  present  in  their  soil  and  subsoil  alternate  layers  of  sand 
and  ice,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  fossil  remains  of  numerous  animals.  The  greatest 
length  of  Siberia  is  5,600  m.  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  and  the  greatest  breadth  2.170  m.  from 
n.  to  south.  A  countrv  of  such  vast  extent  (greatly  larger  than  Europe)  must  necessa- 
rily exhibit  great  varieties  of  climate;  and  we  accordingly  find  in  the  northern  regions, 
much  of  which  lie  far  within  the  Arctic  circle  (cape  Sievero  Vostochnii,  the  most  north- 
erly promontory  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  old  world,  being  in  lat.  78°  25'  n.),  an  extensive 
tract  bordering  on  the  ocean,  composed  of  swamp,  moorland,  and  mossj-  flats,  covered 
with  snow  and  ice  for  one-half  oi  the  year,  and  even  during  the  greatest  heats  of  sum- 
mer, released  from  its  icy  bonds  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  ocean,  its  northern  boundary,  is  frozen  for  miles  seaward  during  more 
than  half  the  year,  and  during  the  remaining  months,  the  numberless  icebergs  and  floes 
which  crowd  the  sea,  and  continually  come  into  collision,  render  the  navigation  so  dan- 
getous  that  no  complete  hydrographic  survey  of  the  coast  has  yet  been  made.  On  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  semi-barren  zone,  stunted  misshapen  bushes  and  trees  are 
found;  and  as  we  advance  southward,  vegetation  appears  in  the  form  of  extensive  for- 
ests of  birch,  fir,  and  larch,  which  clothe  the  plains  and  hill-sides,  and  are  iutersper.sed 
with  stretches  of  pasture  of  moderate  C[uality.  After  crossing  the  parallel  of  lat.  64°  n. 
in  west  Siberia,  and  that  of  lat.  61°  n.  in  east  Siberia,  the  more  hardy  cereals,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  begin  to  appear,  and  the  soil  increases  in  fertility,  sometimes  to  an  extra 
ordinar\'  extent,  thick  woods  of  Siberia  cedar  and  other  trees  clothe  the  mountain  sidas, 
and  the  valleys,  especially  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  in  a  state  of  continuous  cul- ' 
tivation.  Tlie  whole  of  western  Siberia  is  one  great  plain,  sloping  from  its  southern 
boundary,  where  the  average  elevation  is  2,000  ft.,  northward  to  the  Arctic  ocean;  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  corner  in  the  s.w.,  which  is  drained  into  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  seas.  The  fertility  of  a  great  portion  of  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk, 
especially  of  the  Barahn  and  I><him  steppes,  is  proverbial,  and  they  are  the  great  granaries 
of  Russia  and  northern  Europe.  But  the  warmest  and  perhaps  most  fertile  part  of  western 
Siberia  is  the  valley  of  the  Yenesei,  n.  of  the  Sayansk  mountains.  Eastern  Siberia  is  more 
hilly  and  less  fertile  than  the  western  portion,  but  the  valleys  and  hill-sides  afford  good 
pasture.  Four-fifths  of  Siberia  is  drained  by  tlie  three  immense  rivers  Obi  (q.v.),  Yene- 
sei (q.v.),  and  Lena  (q.v.),  and  by  a  number  of  smaller  rivers,  all  of  whicli  flow  to  the 
Arctic  ocean.     Siberia  has  a  large  number  of  lakes,  some  of  whicli  are  little  else  than 
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s;ilt  marshes;  the  largest  of  them  are  hike  Baikal  (q. v.)  and  lake  Balkash  (q.v.).  The 
chk-f  mountain  range  of  Siberia  is  the  Altai  chain,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
toward  .Mongolia,  and  ramifies  eastward  and  norlliward  from  the  region  of  lake  Baikal, 
covering  a  laige  portion  of  the  surface  of  eastern  Siberia.  Tlie  Stanovoi  hills  stretch 
from  llie  Amur  n.e.  along  tlie  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  Yablonnoi  mountains, 
Avhich  h>ng  found  a  place  in  books  of  geography,  were  siiown  by  the  llussiau  exploring 
conuuission  (1861?)  to  have  no  existence,  the  place  where  tliey  were  supjiosed  to  bo  sit- 
uated being  an  unduhiting  plateau,  which  coimects  tlie  basin  of  the  Indigirka  and  tho 
sea  of  Okhotsk.  Lofty  mountain  chains  traverse  the  island  of  Saghalien  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Kamtchatka,  in  which  there  are  21  active  volcanoes,  the  loftiest  of  which  is 
Kliulshewsker;  elevation  15,000  feet.  Among  the  wild  animals  of  Siberia  arc  the  rein- 
deer in  the  northern  flats,  and  on  the  high  mountains  of  the  s. ;  the  arctic  or  black  fox, 
and  white  bear  in  the  n. ;  the  sable,  ermine,  marmot,  marten,  squirrel,  Caspian  ante- 
lope, and  wild  sheep — all  in  the  s. ;  and  the  13'nx,  wolf,  wild-boar,  and  glutton  are  gen- 
erally diffused.  Camels  are  found  among  the  Kirghiz,  along  with  the  broad-tailed 
sheep,  the  Russian  sheep  being  also  domesticated  in  Siberia;  and  horses  of  good  quality, 
an  inferior  sort  of  cattle  of  the  Russian  breed,  and  a  large  wolfish-looking  dog,  used 
chiefly  to  draw  sledges,  complete  the  list  of  domestic  animals.  Fresh  and  salt  water 
fish  al)ound,  and  feathered  game  is  plentiful  in  the  south.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Siberia  is  great:  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  arc  found  in  all  the  mountainous  districts 
on  the  w.  and  s. ;  platinum,  iron,  and  precious  stones,  including  diamonds,  are  found 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural;  yAnc,  antimony,  arsenic,  plumbago,  and  valuable 
emerald  and  topaz  mines  are  worked  in  the  districts  n.  of  the  Amur;  and  porphyry, 
malachite,  jasper,  and  salt  (from  the  steppes)  are  common.  More  than  half  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  central  and  western  provinces  are  Russians  and  Poles,  or  of  Russian  and 
Polish  descent,  and  these  have  been  sent  to  the  country  either  as  exiles,  on  account  of 
political  or  criminal  offenses,  or  as  government  colonies.  The  most  abandoned  class  of 
exiles  are  kept  to  hard  labor  in  the  mines;  others  are  put  to  less  laborious,  but  still  com- 
pulsory work;  and  a  third  portion  are  settled  in  specified  districts,  under  surveillance 
of  the  police,  and  allowed  to  employ  themselves  as  they  choose.  This  last  class  chiefly 
employs  itself  iu  trapping  those  animals  whose  skins  and  furs  form  valuable  articles  of 
trade.  In  the  north-west  are  found  the  Samoieds,  and  adjoining  them  the  Ostiaks,  botk 
of  whom  live  by  hunting  and  fishing  alone.  In  the  s.  are  the  nomad  tribes  of  the 
Kirghiz  (q.v.)  and  Kalmucks  (q.v.),  both  cattle-breeding  peoples,  though  the  latter  have 
now  partially  adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  manufacture  iron  and  gun]iowder. 
Next  to  them,  on  the  borders  of  Mantchooria,  are  the  Buriats,  a  people  of  Mongol  origin, 
and  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  Siberia;  to  the  n.  of  whom  are  the  Yakuts  and  Tungn- 
ses,  of  Tartar  origui,  who  are  spread  over  the  whole  of  eastern  Siberia,  from  the  town  of 
Irkutsk  to  the  Stanovoi  range,  and  live  mostly  by  hunting.  The  Tchuktchis,  an  Esqui- 
maux race,  and  tho  Koriaks  inhabit  the  n.e.  corner,  and  the  Manchus  are  the  population 
of  the  Araoor  territory.  Manufactures  are  unimportant,  and  are  confined  to  the  principal 
towns;  the  barter  trade  in  European  goods  is  carried  on  at  Obdorsk,  Ostrovnoe,  Yakutsk, 
and  Petropivlovsk;  and  the  transit-trade  with  China  through  Kiahta  (q.v.),  the  imports 
from  China  being  tea  of  the  finest  quality,  sugar,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  grain,  fruits, 
etc. ;  and  the  exports  to  that  country,  colton  and  woolen  cloths,  linen,  furs  and 
skins,  leather,  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  The  exports  to  Russia  arc  the  natu- 
ral produce  of  the  country,  and  are  transported  westward  to  the  frontier  by  alter- 
nate land  and  river  carriage,  to  Tobolsk,  thence  over  the  Ural  mountains  to  Perm.  Rein- 
deer sledges  are  the  usual  means  of  transport  in  winter.  Fairs  are  held  at  stated  periods 
iu  certain  localities,  and  much  of  the  trade  of  the  conntr3''is  there  transacted.  The  chief 
towns  in  Siberia  proper  are  Tobolsk,  pop.  20,000;  Tjumen,  13,000;  Tomsk,  24,000; 
Irkutsk,  27,000.  Siberia  seems  to  have  been  first  made  known  to  the  Russians  by  a  mer- 
chant named  Anika  Stroganoff;  and  soon  after,  the  conquest  of  western  Siberia  was 
effected  by  the  Cossack  Vassili  Yermak,  an  absconded  criminal,  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous band  of  wild  followers.  After  Yermak's  death  in  1584,  the  Russians  pursued  their 
conquests  eastward,  foundingTomsk  in  1604,  and  though  they  of  ten  experienced  serious 
reverses,  their  progress  was  rapid,  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  being  reached  in  1639,  and  Irkutsk 
founded  in  1661.  Frequent  disturbances  have  occurred  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  and  Tariars,  which  have  resulted  in  the  extension  southward  of  the  Siberian 
boundary  into  Mantchooria  and  Turkestan  (q.v.).  In  1845  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor 
became  Russian.  In  1858  the  frontier  was  extended  along  the  sea-board  s.  of  the  river 
to  the  frontier  of  Corea.  The  Russians  hi!ve  now  a  large  number  of  steam-vess^els  on  the 
Amoor.  Recent  voj'ages  of  exploration  point  to  Ihe  practicability  of  opening  direct  and 
extensive  commerce  between  Archangel  and  the  rivers  Obi  and  Yenesei.  The  Lena  is 
also  navigal)le  for  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth. — See  Atkinson's  Oriental  and  West- 
ern Siberia  (Lond.  I808);  and  various  articles  in  the  Oeographical  Magazine  for  1876,  etc. 

SIBLEY,  a  co.  in  central  Minnesota,  bordered  on  the  e.  by  Minnesota  river;  525 
sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80,  10.637.  The  surface  is  undulatint;.  and  is  partly  covered  with  forests. 
It  contains  lake  Minnetonka,  30  m.  in  length,  and  other  lakes  of  smaller  size.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  main  productions  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  wool.  Co. 
seat,  Ilendersou. 
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SIBLEY.  Hejsirt  H.,  b.  Detroit,  Mich.,  1811;  son  of  judc^e  Solomon  Sibley,  lived 
for  many  years  at  Mackinaw  and  fort  Sneliing.  employed  by  the  American  Fur  co.  He 
was  delegate  from  tli(;  territory  of  Minnesota,  1849-53;  first  governor  of  the  state,  1858; 
during  the  late  war  brig.gen.  of  vols.  He  took  cliarge  of  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians on  the  3Iinncsota  frontier,  1803;  brcvetted  maj.gen.  of  volunteers. 

SIBLEY,  HiR.^M,  b.  Mass.  1807;  in  early  life  he  was  a  man-.ifacturcr  of  i^nachinery, 
but  became  interested  in  telegraph  corporations,  and  by  his  exertions  about  twenty  weak 
%  jmpanies  were  united  in  one,  the  Western  Union,  thus  establishing  tlie  business  on  a 
*')  ;rong  foundation.  He  was  prominent  in  securing  the  building  of  the  Pacific  telegraph 
line,  and  was  intending  to  carry  a  line  to  Europe  by  way  of  Behring  strait  had  the  Atlan- 
tic cable  failed.  Mr.  Sibley  has  contributed  §100,000  each  to  the  universities  of  Cornell 
and  Rochester. 

SIBLEY,  John  Langdon,  b.  Me.  1804;  educated  at  Harvard  college,  of  which  he 
■was  lil)rarian,  1835-26,  1841-56,  and  1856-77.  He  has  written  a  history  of  Union,  Maine; 
Notices  of  tlit  Triennial  Catalogues  of  liar  tar  d  Uuirersity,  and  Harvard  Graduates.  His 
rank  among  librarians  is  high. 

SIBYL  (Gr.  sil/ulla,  according  to  the  old  derivation  from  dios  boule;  Doric,  sios  bolla — 
the  "  will  or  counsel  of  God  "),  the  name  anciently  given  to  several  prophetic  women, 
whose  history,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  wholly  mythieali 
form,  if,  indeed,  such  beings  ever  existed  at  all!  Their  number  is  difltrently  given; 
some  writers  {^lian,  for  example)  mention  -oidy  four — the  Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the 
Egj'^ptian,  and  the  Sardian;  but  in  general  ten  are  reckoned,  viz.,  the  Babylonian,  the 
Libyan,  the  Delphian,  the  Cimmerian,  the  Eryihrtean,  the  Samian,  the  Cunucan,  the 
Trojan  or  Hellespontian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  Cuiuaan,  identified  by  Aristotle  with  the  Erythraean,  and  personally 
known  by  the  names  of  Herophile,  Demo,  Phcmonot',  Deiphobe,  Demophile,  and  Amal- 
thaea.  She  figures  prominently  in  the  Ctii  book  of  Virgil's  jEneid,  as  the  conductor  of 
the  poet  into  tiie  realm  of  the  shades.  The  Koman  legend  concerning  her  (as  recorded 
by  Livy)  is,  that  she  came  from  the  east,  and  appearing  before  king  Tarquin  the  proud, 
offered  him  nine  books  for  sale.  The  price  demandeil  appeared  to  the  monarch  exorbi- 
tant, and  he  refused  to  purchase  them.  She  then  went  away,  destroyed  three,  and 
returning,  asked  as  much  for  the  remaining  six  as  for  the  nine.  This  was  again 
refused,  whereupon  she  destroyed  other  three,  and  once  more  otl'ered  to  sell  him  the 
rest,  but  without  any  abatement  of  tiie  original  price.  Tarquin  was  struck  by  her  per- 
tinacity, and  bought  the  books,  which  were  found  to  contain  advices  regarding  the  relig- 
ion and  policy  of  the  Romans.  They  were  preserved  in  a  subterranean  chamber  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline,  and  were  originally  intrusted  to  two  officials  {duum- 
viri sacrorum),  appointed  by  the  ftcnate,  who  alone  hail  the  right  to  inspect  them.  The 
number  of  keepers  was  afterward  increased  to  10  {decemviri),  and  fintdly,  by  Sulla,  to 
15  {quiiidecemrii-P).  In  the  year  84  B.C.,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  having  been  consumed  by 
fire,  the  original  sibylline  books  or  leaves  were  destroyed,  whereupon  a  special  embassy 
was  dispatched  by  the  senate  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  collect 
such  as  were  current  in  these  regions.  This  being  done,  the  new  collection  was  depos- 
ited in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  after  it  had  been  rebuilt.  Spcrious  sibylline  prophecies — or 
what  were  regarded  as  such — accutuulated  greatly  in  private  hands  toward  the  close  of 
the  republic;  and  Augustus,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be  turned  to  political 
uses,  ordered  them  all  to  be  given  up  to  the  city-prastor,  and  burned  them.  More  than  2,000 
were  dee'royed  on  this  occasion.  The  remainder  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  ou 
the  Palatine,  under  lock  and  key;  but  the  whole  perished  during  the  burning  of  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  Other  collections  were  made;  and  as  late  as  the  6tli  c,  when  the 
city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  pretended  to  predict 
the  issue  from  a  consultation  of  these  venerable  oracles.  It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt, 
that  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  2d  c.  a.d.,  when  enthusiastic  men  sprang  up  in  the  Christian 
church,  prophesying  in  a  poetic-oracular  style  (whence  they  were  sometimes  called  sibpl- 
lists),  tlie  sibylline  books  were  much  interpolated  and  falsified  to  assist  the  progress  of 
the  new  faitli.  The  utterances  of  these  Christian  sibyllists  form  a  special  deiiartment 
of  early  ecclesiastical  literature,  and  are  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  pagan,  and  Christian 
ingredients.  The  collections  of  them  also  bear  the  nameof  "  .sibylline  books."  An  edi- 
tion was  published  by  Gallceus,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1689,  and  was 'entitled  Oracula  Sibyl- 
Una;  fragments  have  also  been  edited  by  Angelo  ]\Iai  (Milan,  1817)  and  Struve  Konigs- 
berg,  1818). — Consult  Bleek,  Ucber  die  Entstehung  and  Zusammeiisetzung  der  vns  in  achi 
BiJLchern  erhaltenen  Sammlung  Sihyllinucher  Orakel(\n  Schleiermacher's  Theologishcs  Zeit- 
schrift,  Berl.  1819)  and  Thorlaci'us,  Libri  Sibyllii<tarum  VetmiJi  Ecdedev.  (1822);  Ewald, 
Ueber  Enfstshung,  Inha.lt  und  Werth  der  Sibyllinischer  Bilcher  (Gott.  1858). 

SICILIAN  VESPEKS,  the  name  given  to  the  massacre  of  the  French  in'Sicily,  on  the 
day  after  Easter  (March  30),  1282,  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  wliich  was  to  be 
the  first  stroke  of  the  vesper-bell.  In  the  articles  Naples.  Konr.vdix,  Manfred,  etc., 
it  is  related  how  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  had  deprived 
the  Hoheustaufen  dynasty  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  parceled  out  these  kingdoms  into 
domains  for  his  French  followers;  but  his  cruelty  toward  the  adherents  of  the  dispos- 
sessed race,  his  tyraauy,  oppressive  taxation,  and  the  brutality  of  his  followers,  excited 
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v,\\\o\\"  the  viiulictive  Sicilians  the  deadliest  animosity.  Tlie  aged  Giovanni  daProcida, 
n  steady  partisan  of  the  llohenstautVn  family,  took  llie  lead  iu  directing-  and  syslemat- 
iziug  aeonsplracy  against  Charles  and  his  follo.vers;  and  after  a  visit  to  Pedro  of  Aragon 
(the  husb.uid  of  Constance  the  cousin  of  Konradin,  and  the  next  lieir  to  Naples  and 
Sicily),  wiioin  he  found  willing  to  iindertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  lie  returned  to  his 
self-iinp()si.'d  duty  in  the  island.  On  the  evening  of  Easter-Monday  the  inliahilants  of 
Palermo,  enraged  (according  to  the  common  story)  at  a  gross  outrage  which  was  jierpe- 
trated  by  a  French  soldier  on  a  young  Sicilian  bride,  percipitated  the  accomplishment 
of  the  scheme  by  sutUlenly  rising  u\m\\  their  oppressors,  putting  to  the  sword  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  them,  not  sparing  even  those  Italians  and  Sicilians  who  had  mar- 
ried Frenclunen.  This  example  was  followed,  after  a  brief  interval,  by  JMe^♦t-ina  and 
the  other  towns,  and  the  massacre  soon  became  general  over  the  island:  the  French 
vvfere  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  dragged  even  from  the  churches,  where  they  vainly 
thought  themselves  secure.  More  than  8,000  of  them  were  slain  by  the  Palermitaus 
alone.  Only  one  instance  of  mercy  sliown  to  a  Frenchman  is  on  record,  the  fortunate 
subject  being  a  Proveu9al  gentleman,  Guillaimie  desPorccllets,  who  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  probity  and  virtue.  The  governor  of  Messina  also  succeeded  in  passing  the  stra'.t 
with  his  garrison  before  it  was  too  late. — See  Amari,  La  Giierra  del  Vespro  Siciliano 
(Palermo,  1811;  Cth  ed.  Flor.  1859),  and  Possiea  and  Chautrel's  ].cs  Veprcs  Siciliennes 
(Paris,  18-43). 

SICILIA'NA,  in  music,  a  name  given  taa  slow,  soothing,  pastoral  description  of  air, 
in  §  time ;  so  called  because  the  dance  peculiar  to  the  peasantry  of  Sicily  po.-sesses  this 
character. 

SICILY,  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  most  populous  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
lies  between  hit.  30"  38'  and  38°  18'  u.,  and  between  long.  12°  25'  and  15°  40'  e.,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mai"n-land  of  Italy  by  the  strait  of  Messina.  Its  shape  roughly  resembles  a 
triangle  (whence  the  early  Greek  navigators  gave  it  tlie  name  of  Trinacriu,  the  "  Three- 
cornered") — the  eastern  coast,  from  Capo  del  Faro  in  the  n.  to  Capo  Passaro  iu  the  8., 
forming  the  base;  and  the  northern  and  south-western  coasts  the  sides,  which  gradually 
•..pproach  each  other  toward  the  n.w.  The  length  of  the  base  is  145  m. ;  of  the  northern 
side  215  m. ;  and  of  the  south-western  190  m. :  the  circumference  of  the  island,  includ- 
ing the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  is  estimated  at  624  miles.  Area  about  10,000  sq.  rniks. 
Pop.,  according  to  the  census  of  Dec.  31,  1871,  2.584,099.  Capo  Passaro,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity,  is  only  5G  m.  from  Malta;  and  Capo  Boco,  near  Marsala,  at  the  uorth- 
western,  only  SO'm.  from  cape  Bon  on  the  African  coast. 

^hi/sical  Georjraphtj. — Tlie  island  of  Sicily,  like  the  main -land  of  Italy,  is  traversed 
throughout  its  entire  length  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  u 
continuation  of  the  Apennines  (q.v,).  This  chain,  beginning  at  Capo  del  Faro  on  the 
fctrait  of  Messina,  i  uns  in  a  south-south-western  direction  as  far  as  Taormina,  where  it  turns 
cff  to  tlie  w.,  and  stretches  across  the  whole  island,  keeping,  however,  much  nearer  to  the 
Eorlhern  than  to  the  south-western  coast.  The  first  part^of  the  chain,  frnn  Capo  del 
Faro  to  Taormira,  is  called  the  Peloric  range  (auc.  Neptunivs  Monx),  wh'xh  in  Monte 
Dinnamare  attains  the  height  of  3,260  ft. ;  the  second  and  much  the  longer  part  Ls  called 
the  Madonian  ramje  (auc.  ^Nchrodes  Mon(cx),  which,  in  the  Pizzo  di  Palermo,  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  6,S28""feet.  It  forms  the  great  watershed  of  the  island.  Toward  the  north- 
•western  coast  the  chain  breaks  up  into  irregular  and  often  detached  masses,  such  as 
Monte  Pellegrino  (1963  ft.)  and  Monte  San  Giuliano  (2,184  ft.).  About  the  center  of  the 
chain  a  ranse  branches  off  through  the  heart  of  the  island  to  the  s.e. ;  at  first  wild  and 
rueffed,  but  afterward  smoothin^g  down  into  table-lands,  whic  h  in  turn  slope  away 
tanielv  to  the  sea.  There  are  innumerable  other  spurs  to  the  s.  from  the  great  Madonian 
chain]'  of  inferior  length  and  elevation,  but  none  of  these  require  special  mention.  The 
volcano  of  Etna,  which  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  .separately 
described.  See  Etna.  Sicily  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  well-wooded  country,  but  forests 
of  considerable  size  are  found  here  and  there  as.  for  example,  the  royal  forests  near 
Caronia  and  Mezzf)juso,  the  forest-zone  of  Etna,  etc.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  there 
is  not  much  level  hind,  but  on  several  parts  of  the  coast  there  arc  extensive  plains,  gen- 
erally of  great  fertility.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  great  plain  of  Catania  (anc. 
Camjd  Leontiiii),  out  of  which  ri.ses  Etna;  the  plains  of  Palermo,  termed  the  Conca 
d'Ora,  or  "Golden  Shell,"  of  Castellamare,  of  Licata,  and  Terranoya.— Although  rivtrs 
are  niimerous,  none  are  navigable.  The  largest  are  the  Simeto  or  Giarretla,  the  Cantara, 
the  Salso,  the  Platani,  and  tlie  Belici. 

Climate.— T\\G  climate  of  Sicily  is  very  warm,  hut  salubrious,  except  in  low-lying 
places  where  there  is  a  mephitic  atmosphere.  The  best  iHalth  is  enjoyed  in  the  lower 
redons  of  Etna,  which  is  verv  densely  peopled,  although  exposed  to  eruptions  and  vio- 
lent earthquakes.  The  heat'is  intense  iu  sunnner  when  the  sirocco  blows.  After  the 
a-itumnal  equinox  violent  winds  are  prevalent,  torrents  of  rain  fall,  and  ail  along  the 
coasts  the  atmo.sphere  is  charged  with  moisture  and  fogs.  The  earthquakes  begin  about 
the  end  of  winter,  and  do  great  damage.  Snow  and  ice  are  rarely  to  be  seen  except  on 
Etna  . 

Gcohgi/  and  Mineralof/y. — The  primary  rocks  in  the  mountainous  districts  are  chiefly 
quartz,  granite,  and  mica!     In  some  part's  these  are  overlaid  by  limestone  rocks.     Most 
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of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  arc  of  calcareous  formation,  and  are  rich  in  metallic  ores. 
Sulphur  forms  the  chief  mineral  wealtli  of  ISicih' .  Immense  beds  of  it  are  found  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  island.  The  English  export  about  42.000  tons  of  it  per 
annum,  and  the  mines  are  -worked  by  Cornish  miners  and  their  descendants. 

Soil,  Agriculture,  etc. — The  soirof  the  island  is  so  fertile  that  very  little  labor  is 
required  to  raise  the  crops.  In  many  vaUeys  there  is  rich  soil  to  the  depth  even  of  40 
feet.  In  Catania  decomposed  lava  is  spread'  over  the  ground,  greatly  increasing  its  fer- 
tility. The  crops  of  grain  are  large,  and  Tuight  be  prodigious  if  agriculture  were  better 
understood.  The  harvests  are  such  that  they  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Lis'y,  in  speak- 
ing of  Sicih-,  "  Populoque  liomaiw,  pace  ac  bello,  Ji{limmu77i  annonce  subsidium"  (lib. 
xx%di.  5).  In  the  most  ancient  times  agriculture  was  sedulously  prosecuted,  but  it  began 
to  decline  when  1.he  island  was  deprived  of  its  independence  tjy  the  Carthaginians.  In 
more  recent  times  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  grain  served  not  only  to  keep 
agriculture  from  making  any  progress,  but  also  to  put  a  drag  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
country;  which,  on  every  attempt  made  to  raise  itself,  was  met  by  fresh  obstacles  in  the 
shape  of  new  taxes.  The  Italian  government  has  greatly  alleviated  the  obstacles  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  salutary  effects  of  the  change  of  system  are  already  apparent.  The  soil 
produces  corn,  maize,  flax,  hemp;  excellent  cotton  near  3Iazzara,  and  in  Catania;  sugar, 
equal  to  that  of  the  East  Indies,  along  the  southern  coast;  grapes  (350,000  acres),  olives 
(125,000  acres,  with  an  annual  yield  in  oil  of  15,000  tuns),  saffron,  oranges,  lemons,  cit- 
rons, pomegranates,  figs,  pistachios,  dates,  castor-oil,  mulberry,  sumach,  tobacco,  and 
manna.  The  vine  has  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  at  Marsala  since  1789,  when 
an  Emrlish  firm,  settled  tiiere,  began  to  export'it.  Now,  upward  of  5,000,000  gallons 
are  annually  exported  to  England,  America,  and  India. — iSicily  possesses  the  best  tunny- 
fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  fisheries  for  coral  at  different  places  on  the  coast 
are  also  industriously  carried  on,  and  on  an  average  about  2, 100  pounds  are  annually 
obtained. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  etc. — The  manufactures  of  Sicily  are  insignificant,  and  are 
nearly  altogether  confined  to  silk,  cotton,  and  leather. — The  most  important  articles 
of  export  are  sulphur,  sumach,  fruits,  and  wine;  of  import — cottons,  woolens,  silks, 
linens,  earthenware,  hardware.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  are  the 
countries  with  which  the  Sicilians  chiefly  carry  on  commerce.  The  statistics  of  exports 
and  imports  are  untrustworthy,  but  the  latter  considerably  exceed  the  former.  3Iorfc. 
than  200  miles  of  railways  have  recently  been  constructed. 

Rjligion,  Education,  etc. — With  the  exception  of  about  58,000  Greeks,  and  a  few- 
thousand  Jews,  the  inhabitants  are  all  Roman  Catholics;  but  though  equally  ignorant, 
they  are  not  so  superstitious  as  the  Neapolitans;  at  least  their  superstition  has  not 
destroyed  their  love  of  political  freedom,  as  has  repeatedly  been  evinced  in  their  history 
— most  recently  in  the  ardor  with  which  they  responded  to  the  summons  of  Garibaldi  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons.  There  are  three  universities — 
at  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Messina;  and  also  a  collegio  de'  Nobile  at  Palermo. 

Political  Divisions. — Sicily  is  divided  into  7  provinces  or  prefectures — viz.,  Palermo, 
Mes-ina,  Catania,  Noto  or  Siracusa,  Caltanisetta,  Girgenti,  and  Trapani.  Each  province 
is  subdivided  into  3  or  4  districts,  and  these  again  into  numerous  co7nmuni,  or  "town- 
ships." Over  the  province  is  placed  an  intendente,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  a  "prefect;" 
over  the  district  a  sub-prefect;  and  over  the  commune  a  sindaco  ("syndic,"  or  "maj'or"). 
The  prefect  presides  over  every  department  of  the  provincial  administration,  and  also 
over  the  provincial  council — a  bod}'  composed  of  from  15  to  20  land-holders,  wdio  meet 
once  a  year,  and  sit  for  20  days,  examining  the  accounts  of  the  province,  and  framing 
the  provincial  budget.  The  two  subordinate  divisions  havaalso  their  "councils;"  and 
the  members  of  all  three  are  appointed  either  by  the  king,  or  by  the  prefect.  Of  course 
this  insular  self-government  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  Sicilian  deputies 
to  the  national  parliament  at  Rome. 

Histori/.— Sicily,  was  inhabited,  in  prehistoric  times,  by  a  people  who  bore  the  name 
of  Siculi  or  S''c  tni,  and  who,  according  to  a  universalh'  received  tradition — crossed  over 
into  the  island  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mainland.  Their  names  and  every 
fact  that  we  can  ascertain  about  them,  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  members 
of  the  great  Latino-Italian  family  that,  entering  Italy  from  the  n.,  gradually  pushed  its 
"way  across  the  Apennines  to  the  peninsula  of  Bruttium  (see  article  Rome).  Beyond* 
this  rational  conjecture,  however,  we  cannot  proceed,  and  the  actual  historj'  of  Sicily 
only  begins  to  emerge  out  of  utter  darkness  with  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  Phe- 
iiician  colonies.  The  earliest  Greek  colony,  that  of  Naxos,  was  founded  735  B.C.;  the 
latest,  that  of  Agrigentum,  580  B.C.  During  the  intervening  century  and  a  half,  numer- 
ous important  colonies  were  established  (either  directl}' f rom  Greece  or  as  offshoots  from 
the  older  Greek  settlements  in  the  island);  Syracuse  (734  B.C.),  Leontiui  and  Catana 
(730  B.C.),  Megara  Hyblaea  (728  B.C.),  Gela  (690  B.C.),  Zancle,  later  Messana  (date  of  origin 
uncertain),  Acra;  (664  B.C.),  Himera  (648  B.C.),  Mylaj  (date  of  origin  uncertain),  Casmense 
(644  B.C.),  Selinus  (628  B.C.),  Camarina  (599  B.C.),  Agrigentum  (580  B.C.).  The  earlier 
history  of  these  cities  is  almost  unknown.  What  is  recorded  is  vague  and  general.  We 
read  that  they  attained  great  commercial  prosperitj'.  that  they  subjugated  or  wrested 
from  the  Siculi,  Elymi,  ajd  other  "  native"  tribes,  large  portions  of  neighboring  terri- 
tory; and  that  their  governments  (like  those  of  the  republics  in  the  mother-country)  were 
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at  lirsi  oligarchical,  and  latterly  democracies  or  "tyrannies;"  but  it  is  not  till  the  period 
of  llie  "despots"  that  we  have"  detailed  aceoujits.  Then  the  cities  of  Agriirentmn  and 
Gela  acquire  imnniuence — the  former,  inuler  the  rule  of  riialaris  (q.v.),  becoming,  for  ;i 
short  time,  probably  the  most  powerful  state  in  Sicily;  and  the  latter,  luider  a  succes- 
sion oi  able  tyrants,  Cleander,  Hippocrates,  and  Gelon  (q.v.).  forcing  into  subjection 
most  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Gelon,  however,  transferred  his  government  to  Syra- 
cuse (one  of  his  conquests),  which  now  became  the  principal  Greek  city  of  Sicily — a 
dignity  it  ever  after  retained.  CJontemporary  with  Gelon,  and  possessed  of  the  same 
higii  capacity  for  governing,  were  'riuron,  '"' tyrant"  of  Agrigenlum,  and  Anaxilaus, 
tyrant  of  Khegium,  and  conqueror  of  Zancle,  to  which  he  g;ive  the  name  of  3Iessana. 
ileuMwhile,  the  Garthaginians — a  people  wholly  different  from  the  Greeks,  in  language, 
religion,  origin,  and  civilization — had  obtained  possession  of  the  Phenician  settlements 
in  Sicily.  Tlie  first  appearance  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  island  dates  from  536  n.c. ; 
but  the'steady  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  wealth  and  power,  long  contined  their  rivals 
to  the  north-w-estern  part,  where  their  principal  colonies  were  Panormus.  ^lotya,  and 
Soloeis.  The  lirsl  open  trial  of  strength  Ipok  i)lace  in  the  great  battle  of  llimera,  where 
the  Carthaginian  army  was  utterly  routed  by  Gelon,  and  its  leader,  llamilcar,  slain.  The 
Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syacuse  fell  466  B.C.,  after  experiencing  various  fortunes.  During 
the  next  50  years  the  island  had  peace.  In  410  n.c,  however,  the  war  lietween  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Greeks  for  the  possession  of  the  island  was  renewed.  The  successes  of 
the  former  were  great  and  permanent.  Selinus,  llimera,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Cama- 
riua,  fell  into  their  hands  in  less  than  five  years;  and  it  was  not  till  Syracuse  had  got  a 
new  "tyrant,"  the  famous  Dionysius  (q.v.)  the  elder,  that  fortune  again  began  to  smile 
on  the  Greeks.  Even  he,  however,  could  not  wrest  from  the  Carthaginians  what  they 
hid  already  won;  and  after  the  war  of  383  B.C.,  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  left 
Dionysius  in  possession  of  the  eastern,  and  the  Carthaginians  of  the  western,  half  of  the 
island.  The  dissensions  and  tumults  that  followed  the  decease  of  Dionysius,  illustrate 
forcibly  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  the  Greek  republics,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
Avere  prone;  but  we  can  only  afford  to  notice  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party  under 
Timoleon  (343  B.C.),  and  the 'splendid  victory  of  the  latter  over  the  Carthaginian  generals, 
Hasdrubal  and  llamilcar,  at  the  river  Crimisus,  340  B.C.  Once  more  Greek  infliuence 
was  in  the  ascendant,  but  the  rule  of  the  bold  and  ambitious  tryrant  Agathucles  (317-289 
B.C.)  proved  in  the  main  disastrous  to  Greek  supremacy.  After  his  death  Syracuse  lost 
her  hold  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  established  a  weak  and  perilous  inde- 
pendence, that  only  rendered  the  preponderance  of  the  Carthaginians  more  certain. 
Finally,  Pyrrhus  (q.v.),  king  of  Epirus,  was  invited  over  to  help  his  countrymen,  and  ia 
278  B.C.  he  landed  in  the  island.  The  brilliant  adventurer— one  of  the  most  romantic 
fig] res  in  classic  history — for  a  time  swept  everything  before  him.  Panormus,  Ercte, 
and  Eryx  were  captured;  and  though  he  failed  to  make  himself  master  of  LilybaMun,  he 
might  probably  have  forced  the  Carthaginians  to  s\irrender  it,  had  he  not  been  thwarted 
in  his  designs'by  the  mi.serable  discords  and  jealousies  of  the  people  whom  he  came  to 
save.  As  U  was,  Pyrrhus  left  Sicily  in  about  two  years;  and  in  all  likelihood  the  island 
would  have  sunk  into  a  Carthaginian  possession,  had  not  a  new  power  appeared  on  the 
stage — viz.,  the  Roman.  The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Rome  and  Carthage — the 
most  tremendous  struggle  in  ancient  history — is  sketched  in  the  article  Rome,  and  in  the 
biographies  of  the  leading  generals,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  narrated  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  246  B.C.,  Carthaginian  Sicily,  and  in  210  n.c,  the  whole  island  became 
a  Roman  "province" — the  first  Rome  ever  held.  Henceforth  it,  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  great  state  to  which  it  was  annexed,  and  its  special  hi.story  need  only  be  rapidly 
glanc-ed  at.  In  135-132  B.C.,  and  again  in  103-100  n.c.,.  it  was  the  scene  of  two  formid- 
able slave-insurrections,  during  which  it  was  frightfully  devastated.  Its  fertility,  and 
the  wealth  of  its  citizens  and  landholders,  Avere  also  powerful  temptations  to  greedy  and 
unscrupulous  governors,  of  whom  we  have  a  specimen  in  Verres  (pret or  73-70  B.C.), 
"  damned  to  everlasting  fame"  in  the  orations  of  Cicero.  Augustus  visited  Sicily  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  and  established  some  colonies;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  haye 
prospered  under  the  empire;  and  in  440  a.d.  it  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  under 
Gcnseric.  The  Vandals,  in  their  turn,  were  compelled  to  cede  it  (4S0  a.d.)  to  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till  535  a.d.,  when  Belisarius  con- 
*quered  and  annexed  it  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  this  condition  it  remained  till  827, 
when  the  Saracens  invaded  the  island,  and  after  a  protracted  struggle,  lasting  for  114 
years,  expelled  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Sicily.  They 
kept  possession  of  it  "for  upward  of  a  century,  but  after  a  contest  of  30  years,  were 
driven  out  by  Robert  Gui-scard  (q.v.)  and  Roger"de  Ilauteville,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Normans,  aided  by  the  "native"  inhabitants,  whom  we  conjecture  to  have  been  much 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  old  classic  times — for  the  successive  waves  of  barbaric  and 
Saracenic  invasion  that  swept  over  the  island,  appear  to  have  left  little  trace  of  their 
action.  Even  to  this  day  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  people  of  Sicily  are  largely  the 
descendants  of  the  early  Siculi.  The  Normans  held  rule  in  the  island  from  1072  to 
1194;  and  the  Norman  ""  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Naples,"  or  "kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies,"  dates  from  1130,  when  Roger  II. "obtaining  possession  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nental dominions  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Guiscard,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  During  the 
rule  of  the  Swabian  dynasty  (see  Hoiiknstaufen,  House  of),  1194^1258,  the  political 
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history  of  Sicily  is  the  same  as  that  of  Naples;  but  in  1283,  after  the  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  French,  known  us  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (q.v.),  it  again  became  independent,  chose 
for  its  king  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  wlio  was  the  sole  representative  by  marriage  of  the 
house  of  Hoheustaufen,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Aragonese  sovereigns  till 
1505,  when  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon — in  other  words,  the  rise  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — placed  it  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  The  fortune  of  war  also  gave  Ferdinand  the  possession  of  Xaplcs; 
and  the  Spanish  kings  retained  both  countries  until  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
1700-13  (see  Succession  Wars).  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1710),  Sicily  was  separated 
from  Naples,  and  handed  over  to  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,' who,  however, 
restored  it.  to  the  crown  of  Naples  by  tlie  treat}^  of  Paris,  seven  years  after,  receiving  in 
exchanj:e  the  island  of  Sardinia.  From  1720  the  two  countries  continued  under  the 
same  d\n;sty,  the  house  of  Austria,  1720-34;  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  1734-1860  (if 
we  acc(pt  the  brief  rule  of  the  French  in  Naples,  1806-15,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
afterward  Joachim  Murat,  Avere  kings),  down  to  the  period  of  Garibaldi's  invasion  (see 
Italy,  and  Garibaldi),  which  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  both  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

SICKINGEN,  Franz  YON,  1481-1523;  b.  in  the  duchy  of  Baden ;  became  a  distin- 
guished soldiei',  and  ably  supported  the  cause  of  the  emperors  ]\Iaximilian  and  Charles 
V.  He  was  noted  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  resisting  the  despotism  of  princes 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy;  supported  Lutlieranism  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and 
as  the  patron  of  learning  protected  Reuchlin,  fficolampadius,  and  Ulrich  von  Huttcn. 
Involved  in  a  feud  with  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate,  he  was  mortally  wounded  while 
defending  his  castle. 

SICKLES,  Daniel  Epiiraim,  b.  N.  Y.,  1822;  educated  at  the  university  of  New- 
York;  studied  law  and  began  to  practice  in  1844.  He  soon  became  a  politician,  served 
in  several  offices,  was  secretary  to  the  English  legation  in  1853,  and  was  member  of  con- 
gress, 1856-62.  In  1859  he  shot  and  killed  Philip  B.  Key  for  alleged  intimac}-  with  his 
wife,  and  was  tried  for  murder,  but  acquitted.  In  1861  he  raised  and  became  col.  of  the 
Excelsior  (New  York)  brigade.  He  commanded  a  brigade  under  Hooker,  and  at  Antietam 
and  Fredericksburg  was  at  the  head  of  Hooker's  old  division.  At  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg  he  commanded  the  3d  corps.  In  1869  he  became  minister  to  Spain,  resign- 
ing in  1874. 

SICULIA'NA,  a  city  of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgcnti,  and  8  m.  w^n.w.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.     It  stands  on  the  sea,  and  has  a  small,  badly  situated  harbor.     Pop.  5,764. 

SICYON,  the  principal  city  of  a  very  sm.all  but  exceedingly  fertile  state  of  ancient 
Greece,  Sicyohia,  situated  in  the  n.  of  the  Peloponnesus,  having  the  Corinthian  gulf  for 
its  northern  boundary,  with  Achaia  on  the  w.,  Phlius  on  the  s.,  and  Corinth  on  the  east. 
The  territory  was  level  toward  the  sea,  somewhat  mountainous  in  the  interior,  and  well 
watered  by  the  two  rivers  Asopus  and  Helisson,  between  which  on  a  triangular  plateau 
was  situated  Sicyon,  about  2  m.  s.  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  10  n.  w.  of  Corinth.  Round 
the  three  sides  of  the  plateau  ran  a  wall,  which  combined  with  the  precipitous  nature  of 
the  heights  that  surrounded  it  rendered  the  position  of  Sicyon  one  of  great  strength.  It 
is  supposed  that  at  one  time  it  had,  like  Athens,  a  double  wall  reaching  from  the  city  to 
the  port  on  the  sea  of  Corinth.  Sicyon  was  anciently  celebrated  as  a  chief  seat  of  paint- 
ing and  statuary  (tradition  asserting  that  the  former  was  invented  there),  it  having  given 
its  name  to  a  school  of  painting  which  included  among  its  disciples  Pamphilus  and 
Apellcs,  l)otli  natives  of  Sicj^on.  It  was  also  the  native  city  of  Aratus  (q.v.),  the  gen.  of 
the  Achaean  league.  There  exist  at  the  present  day  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  as 
■well  as  of  the  more  modern  buildings  erected b}'  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Greece,  near 
which  stands  a  small  modern  village  named  Vasilika. 

SIDA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  malrncec^,  containing  a  large  number  of 
species,  annual  and  jiercniiial  lierbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  mo.s11y  natives  of  warm 
climates  and  widely  diffused.  They  generally'  abound  in  mucilage,  and  some  of  them 
are  used  in  medicine  in  India,  as  the  mallow  and  marsh-mallow  are  in  Europe.  They 
have  also  strong  pliable  fibers,  which  are  employed  for  cordage  and  for  textile  purposes. 
— S.  iilinfoUa,  an  annual,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  China,  where  it  is  called  king-ma, 
for  the  sake  of  its  fiber,  which  is  used  like  that  of  hemp.  It  is  too  tender  for  the  climate 
of  Britain,  but  its  cultivation  has  been  introduced  into  Italy  and  France. 

SIDDONS,  Mrs.  Sarah,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble,  a  provincial  actor, 
and  was  born  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales,  on  July  5,  1755.  As  a  mere  child  she  was 
brought  on  the  stage  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  of  her  father's,  and  from  that  time  up 
to  her  15th  year  she  continued  to  act  as  a  regular  member  of  his  company.  An  attach- 
ment liaving  sprung  up  between  her  and  a  young  Mr.  Siddons,  an  actor,  with  the  some- 
what reluctant  consent  of  her  parents,  she  was  married  to  him  at  Trinity  church, 
Coventry,  on  Nov.  26,  1773,  and  in  company  with  her  husband  went  to  act  at  the  Chel- 
tenham theater.  Here  she  speedily  drew  great  attention;  and  Garrick,  liearing  her 
praises  in  London,  sent  to  Cheltenham  a  trusty  emissary  to  report  upon  her.  The 
result  was  an  engagement  offered  her  at  the  London  Drury  Lane  theater,  Avhere,  Dec. 
29,  1775,  she  made  her  first  appearance,  acting  Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  to  the 
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Sliylock  of  ^fr.  Garrick.  Her  beauty  and  fine  person  pleased  the  audience,  but  as  an 
actress  she  made  no  Jireat  iniprossion,  ami  at  the  close  of  the  season  siie  failed  to  secure 
a  re-eugagenient.  It  was  considered  that  this  was  to  some  extent  due  to  her  having 
vexed  the  irritable  vanity  of  Garrick  by  ati  luiintentional  error  in  stage  business,  winch 
made  him  act  willi  his  back  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  ])et  passages,  a  mortilicalion 
which  the  great  man  was  little  enough  to  remember  and  resent. 

Leaving  Loudon  thus  in  failure  in  177G,  in  1783  she  returned  to  it  to  run  a  career  of 
triumph  as  indisputably  the  greatest  actress  of  her  time.  The  intervening  years  she 
had  passed  in  the  exercise  of  her  art  on  the  stages  successively  of  Birmingliam,  Man- 
chester, York,  and  Bath,  till  the  growth  of  her  provincial  reputation  determined  her 
recall  to  the  metro])olis.  In  1784  her  popularity  was  temporarily  obsciu'cd  by  a  calumny 
industriously  circulated,  which  charged  her  with  ungenerous  and  illiberal  conduct 
toward  certain  of  her  fellow-performers;  but  with  this  trivial  exception,  till  on  June  29, 
1812,  in  her  great  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  she  took  her  leave  of  the  public,  her 
course  was  one  long  series  of  successes.  Subsequently  she  occasionally  consented  to 
reappear  on  the  stage  for  charitable  ends,  or  to  promote  a  stage  "  benefit"  in  which  she 
had  a  kindly  interest.     Her  death  took  place  in  London  on  June  8,  1831. 

As  a  tragic  actress  Mrs.  Siddons  has  probably  never  been  equaled  in  Great  Britain; 
as  a  woman  she  was  of  uid)lemished  reputation,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  her.  She  was  the  ornament  of  every  society  into  which  she  went,  and  such  was 
the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held,  that  she  had  access  at  will  to  almo.st  any.  Her 
genius  is  said  to  have  been  strictly  a  stage  genius;  elsewhere  she  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  no  extraordinary  parts.  But  she  had  a  certain  way  of  making  her  mediocri- 
ties imjiosing.  She  carried  her  tragedy  manners  with  her  to  the  drawiug-room  or  the 
dinner-table:  Scott  has  recorded  the  amusement  with  whicli  at  Abbotsford  he  heard  her 
stately  blank  verse  to  the  domestic: 

"  I  asked  for  water,  boy!  you've  brought  me  beer;" 

and  Sidney  Smith  used  to  say  it  was  never  without  a  certain  awe  that  he  saw  her  "  stab 
tlie  potdfoes." 

SIDE-BONES  arc  enlargements  situated  above  a  horse's  heels,  resulting  from  the  con- 
version into  bone  of  the  elastic  lateral  cartilages.  They  occur  mostly  in  heavy  draught 
horses  with  upright  pasterns,  causing  much  stiffness,  but,  unices  when  of  rapid  growth, 
little  lameness.  Thej'  are  treated  at  first  by  cold  applied  continually,  until  heat  and 
tenderness  are  removed,  when  blistering  or  firing  must  be  resorted  to. 

SIDEREAL  CLOCK,  a  clock  so  regulated  as  to  indicate  sidereal  time.  See  Day.  The 
sidereal  clock  is  a  most  important  aid  to  the  practical  astronomer,  and  is  one  of  the 
indispensable  instruments  of  an  observatory. 

SIDEROGRAPHY  (Gr.  sideros,  iron).  The  name  applied  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Dyer,  to 
a  process  of  printing  with  compound  iron  (or  rather  steel  plates,  for  they  are  case-hard- 
ened after  engraving)  plates,  instead  of  plain  plates  of  copper  or  steel.  It  is  the  plan 
now  usually  employed  in  printing  bank-notes  in  which  more  than  one  color  is  given. 
The  colored  parts  of  the  design  are  cut  out  of  the  main  plates,  and  movable  pieces  are 
exactly  fitted  in,  so  that  they  can  be  retracted  or  pushed  forward  at  will.  They  are 
withdrawn  while  the  main  plate  is  receiving  its  ink,  and  they  are  pushed  forward 
beyond  while  receiving  their  supply  of  ink.,  This  being  done  they  are  brought  to  one 
plane,  and  form  a  complete  plate  for  printing  from. 

SIDEROXYLON,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  sapotacem,  having  evergreen 
leaves  and  axillary  clusters  of  flowers,  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  very  wddely  dis- 
tributed. Tliey  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  of  their  wood,  M-hich  "is  sometimes 
called  iron-wood,  and  is  at  least  in  some  species  so  heavy  .as  to  sink  in  water.  The  wood 
of  S.  inerme,  called  melkhnut  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  there  much  used  for  making 
boats,  bridges,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 

SI'DI-BEL-AB  BES,  a  t.  of  Algeria,  in  the  province  of  Oran,  and  50  m.  s.  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  It  is  fortified,  and  contains  barracks,  telegraph  and  post  offices.  Mar- 
kets take  place  Ikmx'  every  week.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile;  grain,  tobacco,  and 
fruit  are  the  chief  products.     Pop.  of  commune,  6,458. 

SID'I  MOIIA^LMED,  1803-73;  b.  Morocco;  son  of  Abderrahman,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1859  as  emj)eror  of  Morocco.  He  was  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
caused  by  the  robberies  of  the  Itif  pirates,  was  defeated  by  the  Spanish  under  Prim  and 
O'Donnell,  and  obliged  to  pay  Spain  an  indemnity  of  20,000.000  piasters.  His  intro- 
duction of  reforms  and  the  commercial  concessions  which  he  granted  to  foreigners 
caused  several  insurrections,  in  quelling  one  of  which  he  lost  his  life. 

SID'LAW  HILLS.     See  Fouf.vrshitie  and  Birnam. 

SIDMOUTH.  a  market  t.  and  watering  place  on  the  s.  coast  of  Devonshire,  at  the 
moulh  of  the  little  river  Sid.  Sidmouth  was  a  borough  and  market-town,  governed  by 
a  port-reeve,  as  early  as  tiie  13th  century.  It  was  anciently  a  place  of  some  importance  as 
a  fishing-town  and  seaport,  but  the  fishery  has  declined,  and  the  harbor  is  in  great 
measure  filled  up  with  sand  and  shingle,  so  that  it  is  now  accessible  to  small  boats  only. 
The  town  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  favorite  watering-place,  remarkable  for  trke 
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mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate.  The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Sid 
rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and,  where  they  terminate  on  the  sea  coast,  form  bold  and 
lofty  clifts,  e.  and  \v.  of  the  town,  known  respectively  as  Salcombe  hill  and  High  peak, 
about  500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  valley,  the  town  presents 
no  large  frontage  toward  the  sea;  but  the  esplanade,  protected  by  a  sea  wall  1700  ft.  in. 
length,  built  in  1838  to  stop  the  encroachment  of  tlie  .^ea,  forms  an  excellent  promenade. 
Villas  and  detached  houses  extend  for  some  distance  inland  up  the  valley  of  the  Sid  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream.  The  town  is  neatly  though  iiTCgularlj^  built,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  paved,  and  contains  baths,  public  rooms,  etc.  Pop.  '71,  3,360.  Some  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here.  Sidmouth  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Addington 
family. 

SIDNEY,  Algernon,  grand-nephew  of  the  famous  sir  Philip  Sidnej',  was  b.  in  the 
year  lti22.  He  received  a  careful  education,  and  accompanied  his  father,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  to  Denmark  and  France,  whither  the  latter  had  been  sent  on  embassies.  In 
1641  he  served  with  some  distinction  against  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  of  which  country  his 
father  was  then  lord-fieut.  for  the  king.  Subsequently,  in  1643,  along  with  his  elder 
brother,  the  viscount  Lisle,  he  crossed  to  England,  ostensibly  to  take  service  under  the 
king,  then  at  war  with  his  parliament.  The  two  brothers,  however,  on  their  arrival, 
joined  the  parliamentary  forces.  At  the  battle  of  Long  Marston  Moor,  in  which  he  was 
sharply  wounded,  Algernon's  courage  and  capacity  were  conspicuous;  and  in  evidence 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  came  to  be  held  by  liis  party,  we  find  him,  in  1646,  lieut. 
gen.  of  the  horse  in  Ireland,  and  governor  of  Dublin;  and,  subsequently,  in  1647  after 
receiving  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  for  his  services,  appointed  governor  of 
Dover.  The  juav  before,  he  had  been  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Cardilf. 
In  1648  he  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  king's  trial,  and  though,  for  some  reason  not 
explained,  he  neither  was  present  at  the  passing  of  sentence,  nor  signed  the  warrant  of 
execution,  his  general  approval  of  the  proceedings  is  not  doubtecL  He  is  reported  to 
have  afterward  spoken  of  the  execution  as  "the  justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever 
was  done  in  England  or  anywhere  el.-^e."'  In  principle  a  severe  republican,  he  resented 
the  ursupation  of  power  by  Cromwell,  and  during  the  protectorate  lived  in  retirement 
at  the  family  seat  of  Penshurst,  in  Kent.  In  1659,  on  the  meeting  of  the  restored  parlia- 
ment, Sidney  was  again  in  his  place.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  shortly  after  dispatched  to  Denmark  on  a  political  mission.  After  the  restoration, 
he  lived  precariously  on  the  continent,  tlitting  about  from  place  to  place,  but  in  1677, 
a  pardon  was  procured  him  from  Charles  II.,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  still  obdurately  republican  in  his  opinions,  and  it  is  undoubted  that  he 
schemed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its 
stead;  for  this  end  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch,  and  there  is  evidence  of  his 
having  been  supplied  with  money  by  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador.  Obscui-ely  his 
designs  were  suspected,  and  in  June,  1683,  when  the  Rye  house  plot  was  announced,  the 
opportunity  was  seized  to  get  rid  of  a  man  felt  to  be  dangerous.  Along  with  his  friend 
lord  Russell  and  others,  he  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  tower.  On  jSTov.  21  he 
was  tried  for  high  treason  before  the  brutal  Jefferies,  and  on  the  merest  mockery  of  evi- 
dence, found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  die.  On  Dec.  7  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill. 
He  met  his  death  with  heroic  tirmne.ss,  amid  general  sympathy  and  indignation.  He 
has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  sort  of  canonized  reputation  as  a  patriot  hero  and  martyr,  and 
it  cannot  be  held  undeserved,  narrow  and  impracticable  as  we  must  admit  his  views  to 
have  been.  In  the  history  and  theory  of  government,  Sidney  was  more  deeply  learned 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  His  Discourses  concerning  Government  were  first  published 
in  1698;  in  1704  another  edition  was  issued,  a  third  appeared  in  1731,  and  the  fourth  in 
1772.  Sidney's  life  has  been  written  by  S.  W.  Meadley  (Loud.  1813).  See  also  Blen- 
cower's  Sidney  Papers  (Lond.  1813). 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip,  the  son  of  sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  Mar>%  sister  to  Robert  Dud- 
ley, the  favorite  of  queen  Elizabeth,  wash,  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  on  Nov.  29,  1554. 
"When  10  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Shrewsbury,  whence,  in  1569,  he  went  to 
Chiist  church,  Oxford.  From  Oxford  he  passed  to  Cambridge,  which  he  left  with  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship  and  general  ability.  In  1572,  as  the  custom  then  was  for 
young  men  of  rank,  he  went  abroad  on  h'is  travels.  He  was  in  Paris  when  the 
n)assacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place,  and  naiTowly  escaped  l)eing  one  of  its 
victims.  Thereafter,  he  visited  Belgium,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy;  and  in 
1575  he  returned  home,  perfected  in  all  manly  accomplishments.  His  uncle,  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  was  at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of  his  fortunes,  and  for  Sidney  a  court- 
career  lay  temptingly  open.  As  a  courtier,  his  success  was  great;  and  with  queen 
Elizabeth  he  became,  and  continued  while  he  lived,  a  special  favorite.  In  1576,  as  a 
mark  of  her  approval,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  from  which  he 
returned  in  the  course  of  the  year  following.  Shortly  after,  he  had  the  boidness  to 
address  to  the  queen  a  "  remonstrance"  against  her  proposed  marringe  with  Henry  duke 
of  Anjou,  a  union  to  which  she  seemed  herself  not  indisposed.  It  is  significant  of  the 
high  favor  in  which  he  was  held  by  her,  that  Elizabeth,  imperious  as  she  was  in  temper, 
and  little  inclined  to  brook  such"  interference,  seems  scarcely  at  all  to  have  in  this 
instance  resented  it.     About  this  time,  a  qur.rrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  led  to  Sidney's 
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temporary  retirement  from  court,  during  which,  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in- 
hiw,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  he  wrote  his^celebrated  Arcadia.     In  1583  he  consoled  him- 


Drako  in  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  "West  Indies,  but  to  liave  been 
expressly  forbidden  by  Klizabelii,  on  a  ground  of  anxiety  "  lest  she  should  lose  the  jewel 
of  her  dominions."  It  docs  not  seem  nicely  consistent  with  tins  pretty  story,  that  later 
in  the  same  year  she  appointed  himgovernor  of  Fhishing,  wiuther  he  went  to  lake  i)art  in 
the  war  tben  being  waged  between  her  allies,  the  Hollanders,  and  the  Spanish.  As  it 
proved,  she  thus  sent  him  to  his  death.  At  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  Gelderland,  after 
hehaving  with  eouspieuous  gallantry,  and  having  a  hor.se  killed  under  him,  he  received 
a  musket-shot  in  the  thigh,  and  after  lingering  for  some  days  in  great  suffering,  he  died 
at  Arnheim  on  Oct.  7,  1586,  in  the  3:3d  year  of  his  age.  A  beautiful  trait  of  humanity  is 
recorded  of  him  as  he  was  being  borneVoundcd  from  the  field.  lie  complained  griev- 
ously of  tliirst,  and  a  bottle  of  water  was  procured  for  him,  from  which,  as  he  was  about 
to  drink,  lie  was  touched  by  the  wistful  look  up  at  it  of  a  mortally  wounded  soldier,  who 
lay  close  by,  and  taking  it  untastedfrom  his  lips,  he  handed  it  to  his  fellow  in  need,  with 
the  words:  "Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine."  The  estimation  in  wldch  Sidney 
was  held  by  hiscountrynu  n  was  shown  in  the  passion  of  grief  witli  which  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received.  His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  after  lying  for  some  time  in 
stale,  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  a  general 
mourning  on  the  occasion  being  observed  throughout  the  country.  The  universities 
i-ssued  three  volumes  of  elegies  on  his  death,  and  Spenser,  in  his  Aairophd,  mourned  for 
the  loss  of  one  who  as  a  friend  had  been  dear  to  him. 

The  love  and  admiration  which  Sidney  won  from  his  contemporaries  was  mainly 
a  tribute  to  the  singular  beauty  of  his  character.  His  .«hort  life  was  illustrated  by 
no  brilliant  achievement;  and  his  literary  genius,  though  true  and  exquisite  in  its  kind, 
would  scarcely  of  itself  have  sufficed  to  account  for  fhe  fervor  of  regard  he  inspired. 
But  the  purit}'  and  nobility  of  his  nature,  and  the  winning  courtesies  in  which  its 
gentle  magnanimity  expressed  itself,  took  captive  all  hearts  while  he  lived,  and  have 
fincc  kept  sweet  his  memory.  "  Sublimel}'  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot,"  he  lives  in 
the  history  of  his  countr}'  as  a  rare  and  finished  t3'pe  of  English  character,  in  which 
the  antique  honor  of  chivalry  is  seen  shading  into  the  graces  of  the  modern  gentleman. 
■His  Arcadia,  overrun  as  it  is  with  the  fantastic  affectations  of  the  time,  may  still  be  rec- 
ognized hy  the  reader  who  has  patience  to  peruse  it,  as  a  work  of  indisputable  genius, 
flushed  with  the  lights  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  in  its  purity  and  tenderness  of  sen- 
timent, giving  an  authentic  reflex  of  the  lovely  moral  nature  of  the  writer.  His  other 
(hief  work,  the  Defense  of  Poesie,  published  in  1595,  after  all  that  lias  since  been  written 
in  the  way  of  philosophical  exposition  on  this  and  cognate  subjects,  will  even  now 
be  found  to  repay  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Many  of  his  shorter  poems,  more  espe- 
cially some  of  his  sonnets,  are  also  of  rare  merit.  See  Fulke  Greville's  biographj'^  of 
Sidn'ev,  Zouch's  memoirs  of  Sidney  (1808),  and  H.  R.  Fox  Jjouvuti's  Memoirs  of  tiir  Philip 
Sidney  (1862). 

SIDNEY  SUSSEX  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1598  by  lady  Frances 
Sidney,  countess  of  Essex,  or  I'ather  by  her  executors,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  her  will.  They  obtained  of  queen  Elizabeth  a  mortmain  for  the  purpose,  and  pur- 
chased of  Trinity  college  the  site  of  the  ancient  convent  of  Franciscans,  or  Gray  friars. 
There  are  10  fellowships. 

SIDON  (Hebr.  Zidon,  perhaps  "fishing-place"),  anciently,  a  city  of  Phenicia,  situated 
on  the  1'.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  33°  34'  5"  n.,  45  m.  s.  of  Berytus.  It  was 
built  on  a  rising  mound,  protected  by  the  .sea  on  the  n.  and  w;  while  the  bed  of  a  river 
formed  a  natural  fesse  to  the  s.,  and  the  high  hills  shielded  it  to  the  e. ;  a  double 
liarbor  gave  shelter  to  its  ships  both  in  summer  and  winter.  It  soon  rose,  botii  by 
its  exceptional  position  and  the  daring  and  enterprising  character  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Plienicia  (ti- v.).  so  that  the  whole  country  is  some- 
limes  designated  by  tlie  natue  of  Sidon,  "  the  great,"  "  the  metropolis."  The  extensive 
commerce  of  Sidon  is  well  known  from  ancient  authorities.  Its  colonies  extended  over 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  tlie  adjacent  islands,  the  coast  of  Thiace  and  Eubo-a.  and 
even  some  i^arts  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  the  Baltic  shores, 
the  northern  jiarts  of  Africa,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world. 
Their  manufactuies  of  glass  and  linen,  purple  dye  and  ]>erfumes,  were  sources  of 
unbounded  wealtii:  and,  whellier  they  were  the  skillful  workers,  or  merely  the  exporters 
and  traders  of  those  "  divine"  works  in  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  bronze,  which 
were  the  marvel  of  botli  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  so  much  seems  certain,  that  they  man- 
aged to  be  considered  unanimously  the  most  skilful  workmen  of  their  time.  Although 
one  of  the  cities  assigned  to  the  Israelites  l)y  Joshua,  it  never  in  reality  belonged  to  them, 
but,  on  tlie  contrary,  was  every  now  and  tlien  in  arms  against  them,  either  singly,  or  in 
lea:.ue  wiili  some  of  their  deadliest  enemies,  and  even  subjugated  them  for  a  time. 
After  being  eouqueretl  itself  by  Tyre,  the  daughter-city,  it  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
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yoke  at  tlie  invasion  of  Phoenicia  by  Shalmanezer,  to  wliich  king  it  surrendered. 
Under  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  and  Persian  domination,  it  retained  a  kind  of  independence 
for  its  internal  affairs,  and  under  the  Pcrsiuiis,  actually  reached  its  highest  prosperity. 
But  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  that  power,  under  Ochiis,  ended  in  its  temporary 
ruin  (851  B.C.).  Speedily  rebuilt  and  repeopled,  it  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander  the 
great  {3'd'S  B.C.),  and  from  that  time  forth  it  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Syrian, 
Greek,  and  Konian  rulers.  Through  the  middle  ages  little  is  heard  of  it,  except  that 
it  was  taken  by  the  Cru.saders.  During  part  of  the  17th  and  18tli  centuries,  it  again 
became  an  important  place  of  commerce;  but  misrule  and  violence  put  an  end  to  its 
rising  prosperity,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  sunk  to  about  .j.UOO.  There  is 
stiirsome  little  export  of  silk,  cotton,  and  nut-galls.  It  is  now  called  baida,  occupies 
a  place  .somewhat  to  the  w.  of  the  ancient  city,  and  belongs  to  the  Turkish  pashalic  of 
Acre.     See  Phenici.\. 

SIE'BENBURGEN  (Seven  Castles),  the  German  name  of  the  Austrian  principality  of 
Transylvania  (q.v.). 

SIEBENGEBIEGE,  a  collection  of  conical  heights  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Khine,  about  22  m.  above  Cologne.  The  highest  of  the  peaks  is  the  Lovven- 
kopf  or  Lovvenberg,  1560  ft.  high;  but  the  most  famous  is  the  Urachenfels  (q.v.). 

SIEDL'EC.  a  government  in  w.  Russian  Poland,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  and  e  by  the 
Bug  river;  about  5,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  543,392. 

SIEGE  (Fr.  a  seat,  a  sitting  down)  is  the  sitting  of  an  army  before  a  hostile  town  or 
fortress  with  the  intention  of  capturing  it.  With  certain  ulements,  the  success  of  a  siege 
is  beyond  doubt;  the  result  beinii:  merely  a  question  of  time.  These  elements  are:  tirst, 
the  force  of  the  besiegers  shall  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  besieged  in  actual  combat, 
man  to  man.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  besieged,  by  a  sortie,  might  destroy  the  oppos- 
ing works,  and  drive  away  the  besiegers.  The  second  element  is,  that  the  place  must  be 
thoroughly  invested;  so  that  no  provisions,  reinforcements,  or  other  aliment  of  Avar  can 
enter.  The  third  elen  ent  is.  that  the  besiegers  be  uudisturoed  from  without.  For  this 
it  is  essentia:  .hat  there  shall  not  be  a  hostile  army  in  the  neighborhood;  or  if  there  be, 
that  the  operations  of  the  besiegers  be  protected  by  a  covering  army  able  to  cope  with 
the  enemy's  force  in  the  field.  The  ancients  executed  gigantic  works  to  produce  these 
effects.  To  complete  the  investment,  they  built  a  high  and  strong  wall  around  the  whole 
fortress;  and  to  render  themselves  secure  from  without,  they  built  a  similar  wall  facing 
outwards,  beyond  their  own  position.  The  first  was  circumvallation,  the  second  coa- 
travallation.  It  was  tims  that  Ciesar  fortified  himself  while  besieging  Alexia,  and  main- 
tained 60,000  men  within  his  ring.  In  modern  warfare,  it  is  considered  preferable  to 
establish  strong  posts  here  and  there  round  the  place,  and  merely  .sentries  and  vedettes 
between. 

Let  us  now  a.ssuine  that  a  fortres.s  of  great  Girength  has  to  be  reduced,  and  that  the 
force  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  has  been  either  subdued  or  held  in  check  by  a  cover- 
ing army.  By  rapid  movements,  the  place  is  at  once  invested  on  all  sides.  This  step 
constitutes  merely  a  blockade;  and  if  time  be  of  little  importance,  is  a  sufficient  opera- 
tion, for  hunger  must  sooner  or  later  cause  the  fortress  to  suirender;  but  if  more  ener- 
getic measures  are  required,  the  actual  siege  must  be  prosecuted.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
any  hidden  ground  to  establish  the  park  of  artillery  and  the  engineers'  park;  or  if  thero 
be  none,  these  parks  have  to  be  placed  out  of  range.  The  besieging  force  is  not 
encamped  ju.5t  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress;  and  their  object  is  to  ge'i 
over  the  intervening  ground  and  into  the  works  without  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  the  numerous  pieces  which  the  defenders  can  bring  to  bear  on  every 
part.  With  this  view,  the  place  is  approached  by  a  series  of  zigzag  trenches  so  pointed 
that  they  cannot  be  enfiladed  by  any  guns  in  the  fortress.  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
forces  necessary  to  protect  the  workers,  the  trenches  at  certain  intervals  are  cut  laterally 
for  a  great  length,  partly  encircling  the  place,  and  affording  safe  room  for  a  large  force 
witli  ample  battering  material.  These  are  called  pnrcUels,  and  they  are  generally  three 
in  number.  The  distance  of  the  first  parallel  will  increase  as  small-arms  become  more 
deadly;  but  with  the  old  smooth-bore  muskets  it  was  usual  to  break  ground  at  000  yards 
from  the  coyered  way  of  the  fortress,  while  at  Sevasto,:oI  ground  was  broken  at  2.000 
yards,  and  m  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans  the  lines  were  begun  at  least  4  m. 
from  the  city.  The  locality  of  the  parallel  being  decided  on,  a  strong  body  of  men  is 
sent  to  the  spot  soon  after  nightfall.  The  attention  of  the  garrison  is  distracted  by  ftiise 
alarms  in  other  directions.  Half  the  men  are  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  lie  down  before  the 
proposed  parallel;  while  the  other  half,  bearing  each  pick  and  shovel,  and  two  empty 
gabions,  prepare  for  work.  Each  man  deposits  the  gallons  where  the  parapet  of  the 
trench  should  be.  lie  then  digs  down  behind  them,  filliiig  the  gabions  with  the  earth 
dugout;  and,  after  they  are  filled,  throwing  it  over  them,  to  widen  and  heighten  the 
parapet.  Before  daylight  the  working-p:irty  is  expected  to  have  formed  sufficient  cover 
to  conceal  themselves  and  the  troops  protecting  them.  During  the  day,  they — being 
concealed  from  the  garrison — widen  and  complete  their  parallel,  making  it  of  dimensions 
sufficient  to  allow  of  wagons  and  bodies  of  troops  with  guns  passing  along.  During  the 
same  night,  other  parties  will  have  been  at  work  at  zigzags  of  approach  from  the  depots 
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out  of  range  to  the  first  parallel,  which  zi_;j;zags  will  be  probably  not  less  than  1000  yards 
in  leiiglli.^    As  a  rule  the  defenders  will  not  expend  amm-uuition  on  llie  tirst  parallel,  for 

its  extent  (otten  several 
miles)  will  render  tlie 
probability  of  doing  ma- 
terial damage  extremely 
small.  For  this  reason 
also,  the  dimensions  of 
the  parapet  and  its  solid- 
ity are  of  far  less  import- 
ance in  the  tirst  pai'allel 
than  in  the  more  advanc- 
ed works  of  attack.  The 
first  parallel,  AAA,  fig. 
1,  being  completed,  the 
engineers  select  points 
^  near    its    extremities,   at 

^      ,     „.       ^    ,  which  they  erect  breast- 
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bodies  of  cavalry,  who  are  kept  at  hand  to  resist  sorties  from  the  garrison.  The 
length  of  the  parallel  is  usually  made  sufficient  to  embrace  all  the  works  of  two  bastions 
at  least.  Sites  are  then  cliosen  for  batteries,  C,C,  which  are  built  up  of  fascines,  gabions, 
sandbags,  and  earth.  They  are  placed  at  points  in  the  parallel  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  several  faces  of  the  bastions,  ravelins,  and  other  works  of 
the  fortress,  which  faces  the  batteries  are  severally  intended  to  enfilade  by  a 
ricochet  fire.  Other  batteries  will  be  formed  for  a  vertical  fire  of  mortars  and 
shell-guns.  By  these  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  traverses  on  the  hostile  ramparts 
will  be  destroyed,  the  guns  dismounted,  and  tlie  defenders  dispersed,  before  the  final 
approaches  bring  the  assailants  to  the  covered  way.  The  sappers  will  now  commence 
their  advance  toward  the  points,  or  salient  angles,  of  the  two  bastions  to  be  attacked. 
If,  however,  the  treneli  were  cut  straight  toward  the  fortress,  its  guns  could  easily 
destroy  the  workmen  and  enfilade  the  approach.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  cut  in  short 
zigzags — as  at  D — the  direction  always  being  to  a  point  a  few  yards  beyond  the  outmost 
flanking  works  of  the  garrison.  The  side  of  each  ti-euch  nearest  the  fortress  is  protected 
by  gabitms  and  sandbags,  as  in  the  case  of  the  parallel.  At  intervals,  short  spurs  of 
trench,  incipient  parallels,  are  cut,  as  at  E,  to  contain  small-arms-men,  lo  act  as  guards 
to  the  sappers.  The  second  parallel  is  about  300  yards  from  the  enemy's  works  and 
has  to  be  more  strongly  formed  than  the  tirst.  It  often  terminates  in  a  reboubt,  F,  to 
hold  some  light  artillery  and  a  strong  force  of  infantry,  who  could  assail  any  sortie  in 
flank;  or  it  may  run  into  the  first  parallel,  as  G,  giving  easier  access  for  troops  than 
through  the  zigzags.  The  second  parallel  is  revetted  with  sandbags,  in  which  loopholes 
are  left  for  musketry.  After  passing  the  second  parallel,  the  angles  of  the  zigzags 
become  more  acute,  to  prevent  enfilading.  At  about  150  j^irds,  certain  demi-parallels, 
II,  are  cut,  and  armed  with  howitzer  batteries,  to  clear  the  covered-way,  while  riflemen 
also  act  from  it.  The  third  parallel  is  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.  Thence  the  place,  after 
being  sufficiently  battered,  is  taken  b}'  a  storming-party,  who  make  their  way  over  the 
glacis,  or  the  covered-way  is  topped  by  the  double  sap,  which  is  a  safer  plan  for  the 
army  generally,  though  much  more  deadly  to  the  sappers  When  the  crest  of  the 
covered-way  has  thus  been  reached,  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  will  be  there  established, 
for  the  purposes  of  breaching  the  walls  of  the  ravelin  and  bastion;  while  at  the  same 
time  miners  will  first  seek  to  destroy  the  defenders'  counter-mines  (which  would  other- 
wise be  likely  lo  send  the.se  batteries  into  the  air),  and  then  will  excavate  a  tunnel  to  the 
ditch,  at  the  foot  of  the  counterscarp.  If  the  branch  becomes  practicable,  a  storming- 
party  will  emerge  from  this  tunnel  or  galk^y,  and  seek  to  carry  the  opposite  work  by 
hard  fighting.  If  inner  works  still  subsist,  which  would  tear  assailants  to  pieces,  the 
double' sap  may  be  continued  across  the  ditch,  if  a  dry  ditch,  right  up  the  breach,  that 
counter-batteries  may  ])e  formed.  If  the  ditch  be  wet,  means  must  be  adopted  for  a 
causeway  or  a  bridge.  By  these  means,  however  obstinate  may  be  the  defense,  if  the 
besieging  force  be  sufilciently  strong,  and  aid  do  not  arrive  from  without,  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  attack  becomes  certain.  Vauban  I'aised  attack  to  a  superiority  above 
defense,  first,  by  the  introduction  of  ricochet  fire,  which  sweeps  a  whole  line;  and 
secondly,  by  originating  parallels.  Before  his  time  the  whole  attack  was  conducted  by 
zigzag  approaches;  in  which  the  troops  actually  in  front  could  be  but  few,  and  were 
therefore  unable  to  withstand  strong  sorties  of  the  garrison,  who,  .in  consequence, 
frecpiently  broke  out  and  destroyed  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  rendering  a  siege  an 
operation  of  a  most  uncertain  character. 

SIEGE  {ante).  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  1860-G.^,  the  following  important 
siege  operations  occured:  the  investment  of  Yorktown  l)y  the  army  and  uen.  McClellan, 
which  occupied  the  month  of  April,  18(52,  the  position  being  evacuated  May  3;  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  continued  at  intervals  during  tlie  war,  until  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  confederates  in  Feb.,  1865,  after  the  capture  of  Columbia  by  gen.  Sherman; 
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the  movement  against  and  siege  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  April,  15-Ma_y,  30,  1861;  siege  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn,,  by-  gen.  Longstreet  in  Dec.,  1861;  siege  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July,  22- 
Sept.  1,  1864,  by  gen.  Slierman;  operations  against  Viclvsburg,  Maj'-July,  1863,  by  gen. 
Grant,  resulting  in  its  surrender  July  4;  siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  June,  1864-ApriI, 
1865. 

SIEGE-ARTILLERY  is  heavy  ordnance  used  for  battering  purposes,  and  of  too 
weighty  a  character  to  take  the  field.  A  siege-train  of  guns  and  their  ponderous  ammu- 
nition IS  usually  maintained  in  the  rear  of  an  army,  ready  to  be  brought  up  for  use  whea 
required. 

SIE'GEN,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  stands  on  the  Sieg,  38  m.  ' 
s.s.\v.  of  Arnsberg.  In  1875  it  had  12,902  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing leatlier,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods.  Siegen  is  also  said  to  produce  the  best  iron  in 
the  w.  of  Germany.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  iron  mines  and  smelting  furnaces. 
Its  iron  and  steel  wares  are  noted;  especially  its  files,  of  which  400  different  sorts  are 
said  to  be  manufactured. 

SIEGERT,  Karl  August,  b.  Germany,  1820;  studied  art  under  Hildebrandt,  and 
at  tiie  Dusseldorf  academy,  1837-46;  and  has  produced  many  genre  pictures  of  great 
popularity.  Among  the  best  are  his  "  Dinner  Hour,"  "  Lay  Brother  distributing  Alms," 
and  "  Sunday  Morning."    In  1851  he  was  made  professor  of  painting  at  Dlisseldorf. 

SIEGFRIED.     See  NibelctsGenlied. 

SIE'MENS,  Ernst  Werner,  b.  at  Leuthe,  near  Hanover,  in  1816.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  gymnasium  of  Lubeck  and  in  the  school  of  artillery  and  engineering  of 
Berlin,  and  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  an  artillerj'  officer  in  1838.  He  studied 
chemistry  and  electro-magnetism  and  invented  a  process  for  electro-plating  in  1841.  He 
was  the  first  to  explode  a  submarine  mine  by  electricity  (1848).  Since  1849  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  establishment  of  telegraph  lines,  particularly  through  Russia,  Brazil, 
Spain,  and  northern  Germany.  His  researches  in  electricity  have  resulted  in  discoveries 
and  improvements  of  great  value,  one  of  which  is  the  determining  of  the  locations  of 
injuries  in  submerged  cables,  and  also  of  charging  tliem  in  order  to  reduce  the  disturb-  ' 
ing  influence  of  induced  currents.  j 

SIEMENS,  Karl  Wilhelk,  a  German  engineer  and  physicist,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  at  Leuthe.  near  Hanover,  1823.  '  He  was  educated  at  Goftingen ;  went  to 
London  in  1843,  and  founded  there  in  1853  a  branch  of  the  Berlin  establishment,  mak- 
ing telegraph  instruments  at  Woolwich,  and  having  steel  works  at  Landore  in  Wales. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  inventions,  of  which  tlie  principal  are  a  process  of  ! 
"anastatic  printing;"  a  chronometric  governor  for  controlling  the  motion  of  astronomi- 
cal instruments;  a  regenerator  for  recovering  the  heat  emitted  at  the  exhaust  port  of 
caloric  engines;  a  water-meter  extensively  used  in  Europe;  (in  connection  with  hi.s 
brother  Frederick)  a  regenerating  gas  furnace  for  the  production  of  high-qualit}'  steel, 
and  a  rotary  furnace  for  making  iron  and  steel  direct  from  the  ore.  He  has  been 
connected  Avith  telegraph  engineering  since  1848.  He  has  published,  On  a  Regen- 
erative  Coiukiiser  (1850);  Ov  the  Conversion  of  Heat  into  Mechanical  Effects  (1853):  On  a 
Regenerative  Steam-Engine  (1856);  and  On  the  Increase  of  Electrical  Resistance  in  Con- 
dvctors,  tritfi  Rise  of  Temperature,  and  its  application  to  the  Measure  of  Ordinai-y  and 
Furnace  Temperature  (1871).  He  is  d.c.l.  of  Oxford,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society,  and 
a  memlier  of  all  the  great  technological  and  scientific  bodies  of  England  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

SIEN'NA,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  60  m.  s.  of  Florence  by  railway.  Pop.  '72,  22,965. 
It  is  situated  on  three  little  hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  three  valleys,  and  higher 
than  the  other  liills  surrounding  them.  Its  climate  is  on  this  account  very  salubrious, 
notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  water  caused  by  its  elevated  position ;  to  I'emedy 
wliich,  subterranean  aqueducts  had  been  excavated,  5  m.  in  length,  some  of  them 
chiting  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  dominion.  Its  environs  are  not  beautiful,  consisting 
of  naked  clay-hills,  capped  with  sandstone,  but  the  city  is  surrounded  by. trees  and 
avenues,  which  have  a  fine  effect.  The  handsome  square.  Piazza  del  Campo,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Italy.  Eleven  streets  lead  out  of  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  handsome 
buildings.  In  this  square  there  is  also  the  famous  tower  called  the  Mangia,  of  prodig- 
ious height;  there  are  also  otlier  towers  here  and  there,  seen  from  a  great  distance — 
remnants  of  Ihe  inliabitants  of  the  feudal  lords.  The  streets  are  narrow,  some  paved 
with  tesselated  bricks,  and  others  flagged.  There  are  many  ancient  Gothic  palaces,  not 
remarkably  handsome.  In  the  Piazza  del  Campo  stands  tlie  Palazzo  Puljblico.  built  in 
tiie  13th  c,  in  which  there  are  magnificent  rooms,  and  paintings  by  eminent  artists. 
Sienna  has  a  fine  cathedral,  erected,  it  is  said,  on  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
ISIinerva,  begun  in  1059;  the  fagade  built  in  the  13th  century.  It  is  faced  with  black 
and  white  marble,  and  is  covered  with  ornaments  and  sculptures.  The  pavement  is  of 
marble  tesselated,  representing  many  biblical  subjects.  In  the  diflereut  chapels,  and  in 
the  baptistery,  tliere  are  frescoes,  paintings,  and  statues,  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
masters.  The  other  churches  are  also  ricli  in  worlis  of  art.  Of  tlie  ciauy  oratorios,  the 
U.  K.  XIII.— 31  - 
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most  noteworthy  is  that  of  St.  Catharine  (q.v.),  occupying  the  house  of  the  saint.  Sienna 

is  an  arcliirpisropul  see.  Tlio  Sicuiuse  arc  singularly  industrious,  and  liave  numerous 
jnanuraclorics  of  cloth  and  woolen,  silk  and  linen  stvitVs,  of  fVlt  and  straw  hats,  of  wax 
and  heet-suijcar.  Thert"  arc  marble  (quarries  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a  university, 
founded  iu"i;j30,  famous  csjiccially  as  a  school  of  medicine,  wliich  lias  upward  of  100 
students.     The  Italian  spoken  at  Sienna  is  reckoned  among  the  ])urest. 

Sienna  was  founcU'dasa  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cjesar,  under  the  name 
i  of  Sena,  or  Sena  Julia.  There  are  no  remains  of  ilntiquily;  and  it  docs  not  apjiear  to 
'  have  l>een  a  place  (^f  any  C()nse(pience  until  the  nuddh^  ages,  when  it  became  on(!  of  the 
powerfid  city  republics  of  Italy.  It  embraced  the  (>lMl)el!ine  caus(^  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  Pisa,  defeated  the  Tuscan  Guelfs,  in  the  niemorahle  battle  of  ]\lonte 
Apcrto  (1200).  At  the  height  of  its  greatness  it  is  said  to  have  contained  200,000 
inhabitants.  Beina  produced  a  "  school"  of  artists,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
names  are  Guiilo  da  Siena,  Simone  Memmi,  Sodoma,  Bcccafumi,  and  Baldassare 
Peruzzi. 

SIENNA  EARTH.    See  Burnt  Sienna. 

SIERRA,  a  name  applied  in  Spain,  and  in  countries  in  which  the  Spanish  language 
lias  prevailed,  to  a  ridge  of  mountains.  The  word  means  scvw,  and  is  descriptive  of  the 
notched  or  saw-like  sky-line  of  certain  mountain-ranges. 

SIERRA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  California,  adjoining  Nevada  on  the  e. ;  drained  hy  the  forks 
of  the  Yuba  river;  830  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  0,623 — 3,457  of  American  birth;  1250  Chinese. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  as  the  county  lies  among  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
of  which  some  are  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  high.  The  climate  is  severe;  and  but  a  small 
part  of  the  surface  suited  for  agriculture.  Gold  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  there 
are  6  quartz-mills.     Co.  seat,  Downieville. 

SIERRA  LEONE  (Mountain  of  the  Lion),  a  British  colonial  settlement  on  the  Sierra 
Leone  coast,  western  Africa,  The  settlement  consists  chiefly  of  a  peninsula,  about  25 
m.  long,  from  n.  to  s.,  and  13  m.  broad;  but  several  islets,  as  the  isles  de  Loss  and  the 
Banana  islands,  belong  to  it.  Area,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  468  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
38.936.  a  decrease  of  2,688  since  1860.  There  Avere  255  whites  and  38,681  colored; 
19,  445  males  and  19,491  females.  Pop.  '72,  37,089.  The  peninsula  is  bounded  on  the 
n.  by  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  and  on  the  s.  by  Calmont  creek  and  Yawry  bay.  Along 
the  coast  stretches  a  belt  of  rich  low-lyiug  land,  and  elsewhere  in  the  colony  there  are 
fertile  tracts;  but  the  interior  is  a  mass  of  rugged  mountains,  with  a  generally  barren 
soil.  The  climate  is  humid  and  unhealthy — the  wet  season,  lasting  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, being  specially  pestilential.  Tropical  fruits  and  jjlants  grow  luxiu'iautly  in  the  more 
favorable  regions,  and  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton  have  l)cen  introduced  by  the 
British.  In  1872  the  exports  amounted  to  £358,638,  the  chief  articles  being  gold,  cotton 
goods,  ground-nuts,  palm-oil,  hides,  palm-nuts,  manufactured  tobacco,  and  timber.  In 
the  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  £411,936,  and  the  cliief  articles  were  cotton 
goods  (nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  value),  gunpowder,  ready-made  apparel,  hardv/are, 
haberdashery,  and  rum.  The  revenue  in  1874  amounted  to  £95,325,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £93,643.  In  1877  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  exported  to  Great  Britain  goods 
valued  at  £170,111,  and  imported  thence  to  the  value  of  £604,391.  The  colony  is  ruled 
by  a  crown-apjjointed  governor,  assisted  by  a  council.  In  1866  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gam- 
bia, the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos  were  placed  under  one  general  government,  to  be  called 
the  "government  of  the  west  African  settlements." 

The  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  was  established  in  1787,  when  470  destitute  negroes 
were  removed  to  it  from  London  by  a  body  of  philanthropists;  and  1196  negroes  Avere 
sent  to  it  from  Nova  Scotia — the  climate  of  which  had  proved  too  severe  for  them — in 
1790.  The  population  was  also  increased  by  other  bands  of  people  of  color;  and  after 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1807,  the  slaves  captured  by  British  cruisers  hare 
been  put  ashore,  and  settled  here.  In  1820  the;  settlement  contained  only  12,000  inhab- 
itants, or  less  than  a  third  of  its  present  population. 

SIERRA  MA'DRE,  a  name  given  to  central  portions  of  the  great  chain  of  Cordilleras 
or  Rocky  mountains,  in  Mexico,  from  lat.  19°  to  25°  n.,  and  in  New  Mexico,  to  the 
great  western  range,  from  lat.  34°  to  38°  north.  These  ranges,  but  partially  explored, 
contain  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  world. 

SIERRA  MORENA,  a  mountain-range  in  Spain,  on  the  southern  border  of  New  Cas- 
tile, and  between  the  modern  provinces  of  (Mudad  Real  and  .Tacn.  It  separates  the 
upper  portions  of  the  basins  of  the  Guadiana  on  the  n.,  and  of  tlu;  Guadalquivir  on  the 
s. ,  and  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  5,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Don  Quixote,  and  is  the  scene  of  many  of  the  incidents  therein  described. 

SIERRA  NEVADA  (Siiorci/  Itanqe),  a  mountain  range  of  Spain  in  Andalusia, 
extending  e.  from  Padul,  12  m.  s.  of  Granada,  to  tlie  froidiers  of  the  modern  province 
of  Almeria,  is  60  m.  in  length,  from  20  to  30  m.  in  breadth,  and  covers  an  area  of 
upward  of  1000  sq.miles.     It  is  continued  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Sierra  de  la  Filabras,  and 
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forms  a  portion  of  tlie  watershed  between  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Mediterranean 
and  those  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Tlie  peak  of  IVhilhacen  readies  a  lieight  of 
11,678  ft.,  and  is  the  highest  summit  not  only  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  but  of  the  whole 
of  Europe  w.  of  tlie  Alps.  The  peak  of  Vefeta  is  11,387  ft.  high.  The  range  receives 
its  name  from  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  the  highest  summits.  The  views  from 
the  summits,  fiom  which,  on  the  s.,  may  be  seen  the  faint  outline  of  the  African  coast, 
on  the  n.  the  jagged  sierras  of  the  Casliles,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  beaut3'  and  mag- 
nificence by  any  in  Europe. 

SIERRA  NEVADA,  a  range  of  mountains  in  California,  forming  a  portion  of  its  east- 
ern boundary,  is  the  source  of  a  multitude  of  rivers,  which  swell  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin".  The  range  extends  from  n.w.  to  s.e.  450  miles,  and  is  united  to  the  Coast 
range,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Pacific,  by  mount  San  Bernardino.  Among  the 
higher  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Xevada  are  Saddle  peak,  7,200  ft.  high;  Table  mountain,  8,000 
ft."  and  the  Buttes,  9,000  feet.  Here  are  immense  deposits  of  gold  quartz,  with  steam 
and  water  power  crushing-mills;  deep  tunnels  and  mines,  increasing  with  their  depth 
their  yearly  product. 

SIEYES,  E.MMANUEL  Joseph,  Comtc,  who,  as  the  abbe  Sieyes,  prominently  figures 
in  the  history  of  the  French  levohition,  was  born  at  Frejirs,  May  3,  1748.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Paris  witli  a  view  to  his  entering  the  church;  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  studies  he  obtained  the  appointment  at  Treguier,  in  Bretagne  (1775), 
whence,  in  1780  he  was  transferred  to  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  of  the  diocese  of  which 
he  became  chancellor  and  vicar-general.  He  had  early  imbibed  the  extreme  liberal 
opinions  on  all  matters  social  and  political  which  were  preparing  the  French  revolution; 
and  when,  in  1789,  the  states-general  were  summoned,  he  issued  his  famous  pamphlet, 
entitled  Qn'tst-ce  queU  Tiers  EUd?  This  work,  which  claimed  for  the  people  political 
recogniiion,  naUually  enough  obtained  an  immense  popularity  for  its  author,  and  pro- 
cared  his  eleciiou  as  one  of  the  deputies  for  Paris.  Mainly  through  his  urgency  auvl 
influence  it  was  that,  on  June  16,  1789,  the  representatives  of  the  pec^ole  took  the  decisive 
step  of  constituting  themselves  into  an  independent  body,  and  became  the  national 
assembly.  Of  this  body  he  continued  for  some  lime  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  leading  figures.  In  1791  he  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly,  then  convened, 
as  member  for  the  department  of  Paris.  By  this  time,  however,  he  had  sunk  somewhat 
from  his  first  pre-ciuinence;  bolder  and  fiercer  spirits  had  passed  him  in  tlie*  race  for 
power  and  popularity,  and  where  he  had  once  led,  ]:e  now  reluctantly  followed.  In  the 
convention  of  1792,  "to  which  he  was  elected  as  deputy  of  the  department  of  La  Sarthe, 
he  prudently  refrained  from  any  active  participation  in  the  debates,  and  en  the  occasion 
of  the  king's  trial  he  recorded  a  silent  vote.  "While  Robespierre  and  his  party  were  in 
jiower,  he  consulted  his  safety  by  retiring  from  Paris.  "When  afterward  asked  what  he 
had  done  during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  quietly  replied  :  <Aa'  ricu  (•'  I  have  lived '').  On 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  returned  to  his  post  in  the  convention,  and  resumed  his  active 
interest  in  affairs,  becoming  a  member  of  the  new  committee  of  public  safety.  He  was 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  department  of  foreign  policy,  and  he  went  as  atnbassador  to  Hol- 
land and  Berlin  successively  to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  directoiy  in  1799,  and  among  other  reactionary  measures,  he  succeeded  in  closing  the 
celebrated  Jacobin  club.  Perceiving  that  a  stalile  government  Avas  on  no  other  terms 
possible,  he  became  anxious  to  secure  the  go-operation  of  some  powerful  military  leader, 
the  more  particularly  as  he  was  ambitious  above  all  things  of  giving  France  a  "  consti- 
tution" (of  which  he  had  drawn  up  one  or  several);  and  on  the  return  of  Bonr parte  from 
Egypt,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  him,  the  result  of  which  was  the  revolution  of  the 
ISth  Brumaire  (Xov.  9,  1799).  and  the  institution  of  the  consulate.  Sieyes.  Xapoleon,  and 
Roger  Ducos  being  the  three  first  consuls.  Speedily,  however,  Sieyes  discovered  in  his 
new  ally  his  master.  As  to  the  distribution  of  power  in  the  new  constitution  to  be 
formed,  he  and  Xapoleon  .differed  irreconcilably;  the  man  of  bayonets  was  the  stronger; 
his  political  nostrums  never  got  beyond  the  paper  on  which  thej'  were  written;  and 
finally,  in  disgust  at  the  subordinate  position  into  which  he  found  himself  about  to  sink, 
Bieyes  threw  up  his  place  in  tlie  government.  As  a  reward  of  his  services,  he  received 
on  Ids  retirement  a  sum  of  600.000  francs  and  the  estate  of  Crosnc;  afterward  exchanged 
for  the  equivalent  of  a  splendid  hotel  in  Paris  and  the  lands  of  Fainanderie,  in  the  park 
of  Versailles.  Also  the  title  of  count  was  conferred  upon  him.  Subsequently  the 
presidency  of  the  senate  was  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it,  and  never  afterward  con- 
cerned himself  in  public  affairs.  Banished  at  the  restoration,  he  did  not  return  to  France 
till  after  the  revolution  of  1830;  and  in  Paris,  on  J*une  20,  1836,  he  died.  During  the 
revolution  Sieyes  drew  up  a  good  many  papers  of  one  kind  and  anothci';  but  he  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  his  plan  of  a  new  constitution,  v.-hich,  however,  is  very  little  known. 
Mignet's  Ilistmre  de  la  EevoJution  contains  a  description  of  it;  and  under  the  title  of 
Iheorie  ConstitutioncUe  of  Sieyes,  and  Constitution  de  VAii  VIII.,  M.  Boulay  (de  la 
Meurthe)  published  (Par.  1836)  from  Sieyes  own  Marmres  Inedits  a  more  detailed 
account. 

SIGEL,  Franz,  b.  Zinsheim,  Baden,  1824;  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Carls- 
ruhe;  adjt.  in  the  army  of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden,   1847.      Resigning  his  commis- 
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sion  in  the  army  lie  participated  in  the  revolution  of  IG-IG,  and  was  appointed  minister 
of  Avar  b\'  revolutionary  leaders  in  the  sunie  ycuir.  lie  foncjlit  against  the  Pr.ussiaus,  car- 
ried the  remnant  of  his  forces  into  Switzerland,  and,  exinlkd  from  thence,  tool;  jnissagc 
for  tins  country,  where  he  taught  mathenialics  in  Dr.  Kudolph  Dalon's  academy  in  New 
York,  and  married  his  daugliter.  lie  joined  tlie  state  niililia;  commissioned  maj.  of  the 
5th  regiment,  lie  was  a  professor  in  a  college  in  St.  Louis,  jNlo.,  ISoS.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  entered  the  union  army  as  col.  of  the  3d  Missouri 
volunteers,  assisting  in  the  cai)ture  (<f  camp  Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  Carthage,  and  at 
I  "Wilson's  creek  second  in  command  under  gen.  Lyon.  In  charge  of  a  brigade  he  went 
through  the  s.  ]\Iissouri  tiampaign;  was  prominent  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Kidgc;  resigned 
in  1802;  aeee))ted  a  conunission  as  maj. gen.  a  month  later,  and  was  placed  in  command 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  A  few  months  after,  he  took  command  of  Fremont's  army  corps, 
served  through  the  Virginia  campaign  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Kun;  commanded  the 
dept.  of  West  Virginia,  IbO-l,  was  register  of  New  York  city  1871,  and  was  prominent 
in  politics  in  1876. 

SIGHING,  The  Act  of,  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  long-drawn  inspiration,  in  which 
a  largt  r  quantity  of  air  than  usual  is  made  to  enter  the  lungs.     This  is  continually  tak- 


SIGHT,  Defects  of.  Under  this  head  ■we  shall  consider  such  affections  of  the  eye- 
sight as  are  due  to  some  known  or  unknown  peculiarity  of  the  optical  apparatus  (includ- 
ing the  optic  nerve)  not  dependent  on  disease — viz.,  short-sight,  long-sight,  double  vision, 
color-hlindness,  and  night-blindness. 

Short-sight,  71  ear-sight,  or  niyojna  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  myo,  I  close,  ops,  the 
eye),  is  often  popularly  confounded  with  dim  or  weak  sight;  but  in  reality  short-sight 
applies  exclusively  to  the  range  and  not  to  the  poicer  of  sight,  and  a  short  sighted  per- 
son may  possess  tlie  acutest  power  of  vision  for  near  objects.  In  this  affection  the  rays 
which  ought  to  come  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  converge  to  a  point  more  or  less  in  front 
of  it.  The  cause  of  this  defect  probably  differs  in  different  persons.  It  may  arise  from 
over-convexity  of  the  cornea  or  the  lens,  from  undue  density  or  abundance  of  the 
humors  of  the  eye,  from  elongation  of  the  globe  in  its  anteroposterior  diameter,  or 
from  an  imperfect  power  of  the  eye  to  adjust  itself  to  objects  at  various  distances.  The 
distance  at  which  objects  are  perceived  most  distinctly  by  the  perfectly  normal  eye 
ranges  from  16  to  20  in.;  an  eye  which  cannot  perceive  objects  distinctly  beyond  10 
in.  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  short-sighted ;  and  in  extreme  cases  the  point  of  distinct 
vision  may  be  3,  2,  or  even  only  1  in.  from  the  eye.  Short-sight  is  frequently  liered- 
itarv  in  families.  As  a  general  rule  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  much  more  liable  to  it 
than  persons  living  in  the  country,  and  students  and  literary  men  are  the  most  liable  of 
all.  While  in  thefoot-guards,  consisting  of  nearly  10,000  men,  "  not  half  a  dozen  men 
have  been  discharged,  nor  have  a  dozen  recruits  been  rejected  on  account  of  this  imper- 
fection, in  a  space  of  20  years,  in  one  college  at  Oxford  no  less  than  32  short-sighted 
men  (or  myopes,  as  they  are  termed  by  some  oculists)  were  met  with  out  of  127"  (Don- 
ders.  On  the  Accommodation  arid  Refraction  of  the  Eye,  Lond.  1864,  p.  342).  The  fre- 
quency of  this  affection  in  the  cultivated  ranks  points  directly  to  its  principal  cause — 
tension  of  the  eyes  for  near  objects.  The  myopia  depending,  as  Donders  believes,  upon 
prolongation  of  the  visual  axis,  this  eminent  physiologist  inquires:  "Ilowisthis  pro- 
longation to  be  explained?  Three  factors  may  h'ere  come  under  observation:  1.  Pres- 
sure of  the  muscles  on  the  eye-ball  in  strong  convergence  of  the  visual  axis;  2.  Increased 
pressure  of  the  fluids  resulting  from  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  eyes  in  the  stooping 
position;  3.  Congestive  processes  in  the  base  of  the  eye,  which,  leading  to  softening, 
give  rise  to  extension  of  the  membranes.  That  in  increased  pressure  the  extension 
occurs  principally  at  the  posterior  pole  is  explained  by  the  want  of  support  from  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  at  that  part.  Now,  in  connection  "with  the  causes  mentioned,  the 
injurious  effect  of  fine  work  is,  by  imperfect  illumination,  still  more  increased;  for 
thus  it  is  rendered  necessary  that  'the  work  be  brought  closer  to  the  eyes,  and  that  the 
stooping  position  of  the  head,  parti<ndarly  in  reading  and  writing,  is  also  increased. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  schools  where,  by  bad  light,  the  pupils  read  bad  print  in  the  evening, 
or  write  witli  pale  ink,  the  foundation  of  myopia  is  mainly  laid.  On  the  contrary,  in 
watchmakers,  although  they  sit  the  whole  day  with  a  magiiifying-glass  in  one  eye,  we 
observe  no  development  of  myopi:;,  undoubtedly  because  they  fix  their  work  only  with 
one  eye.  and  therefore  converge  but  little,  and  because  they  usually  avoid  a  very  stoop- 
ing position." — Op.  cit.\)\).  343,  344. 

So  far  from  short-sightedness  improving  in  advanced  life,  as  is  popularly  believed,  it 
is  too  fretiuentlv  a  progressive  affection;  and  every  progressive  myopia  is  threatening 
with  respect  to  the  future.  "  If,"  says  Donders,  "  ft  continues  progressive,  tlic  eye  will 
soon,  with  troublesome  symptoms,  become  less  available,  and  not  unfrequently,  at  the 
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age  of  50  c^  60,  if  not  much  earlier,  the  power  of  vision  is  irrevocably  lost,  whether 
through  separation  of  the  retina  from  the  choroid,  from  effusion  of  blood,  or  from 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  yellow  spot." 

In  the  treatment  of  myopia  the  principal  objects  are:  1.  To  prevent  its  further  devel- 
opemcnt  and  the  occurrence  of  secondary  disturbances;  and  2.  By  means  of  suitable 
glasses,  to  render  the  use  of  the  myoptic  aye  easier  and  safer. 

1.  To  effect,  if  possible,  the  tirst  object,  the  patient  nmst  look  much  at  a  distance, 
but  as  we  cannot  absolutely  forbitl  his  looking  at  near  objects,  spectacles  must  be  pro- 
vided which  render  vision  distinct  at  from  16  to  18  inches.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable  that 
at  intervals  of  a  half  hour  work  should  be  discontinued  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  no 
working  iu  a  stooping  positicni  should  be  permitted.  The  patient  should  read  with  the 
book  in  tlie  hand,  and  in  writing  should  use  a  high  and  sloping  desk. 

2.  The  optical  remedy  for  short-sight  obviously  consists  in  concave  glasses  of  a  focus 
suited  to  the  individual  case.  At  first  siglit  it  might  be  supposed  that  glasses  with  a 
concavity  exactly  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  defect  in  the  eye  would  always  suffic;e; 
and  when  the  glasses  are  used  exclusively  for  distant  vision  (for  example,  in  the  double 
eye-giass,  which  is  only  at  intervals  held  before  the  eye),  or  when  the  affection  is  slight, 
and  the  eye  is  otherwise  health}',  perfect  neutralization  is  admissible;  but  so  many  cir- 
cumstances forbid  the  complete  neutralization  of  the  myopia  that  an  oculist  of  reputa- 
tion should  always,  if  possible,  be  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  spectacles.  Glasses,  if 
injudiciously  selected,  usually  aggravate  the  evil  they  are  intended  to  remedy ;  and  in 
connection  with  this  subject  we  must  warn  our  readers  against  the  prevalent  habit  of 
employing  a  single  ej^e-glass;  it  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  eye  which  is  left  unemployed, 
and  often  lea  is  to  its  permanent  injury. 

Long-sight  and  presbyopia  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  pi-csbys,  an  aged  person,  and 
dps,  the  eye)  are  usutiUy  considered  by  Englis'a  writers  as  synonymous  terms.  Bonders, 
who  is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  highest  authority  on  thisdepartmeut  of  eye-affec- 
tions, maintains  that  "  the  term  presbyopia  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  condition  in  which, 
as  the  result  of  the  increase  of  years,  tlie  range  of  accommodation  is  diminished,  and  tho 
vision  of  near  objects  is  interfered  with."  As  from  youth  up  to  extreme  old  age,  the 
vision  of  near  objects  becomes  progressively  more  and  more  difficult,  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  any  limit  as  the  comnrencement  of  presiiyopia.  In  practice,  however,  a  word  is 
required  which  indicates  the  condition  in  whicli  th3  eye,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
and  sometimes  sooner,  requires  convex  spectacles  for  distinct  near  vision,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, for  reading,  and  this  word  is  presbyopia.  In  this  state,  the  nearest  point  of  distinct 
binocular  vision  is  found  to  lie  about  8  in.  (or  double  the  ordinary  distance)  from  the 
eye,  and  at  this  point  Bonders  arbitrarily  places  the  commencement  of  presbyopia.  This 
condition,  whicli  is  as  natural  a  concomitant  of  advanced  life  as  gray  hairs  or  wrinkles, 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  persons.  Iu  these  cases,  it  generally  arises  from  intes- 
tinal irritation,  and  m.ay  be  a  precursor  of  amaurosis;  hence  such  cases  should  be  care- 
fully watched.  In  ordinary  presbyopia,  the  defect  is  at  once  remedied  by  the  use  of 
glasses  of  low  convex  power,  as  of  30  or  24  in.  focus,  which  should,  however,  only  be 
worn  during  reading  and  writing,  and  not  constantly.  Although  the  improper  use  of 
convex  glasses  is  not  by  any  means  so  dangerous  as  the  inconsiderate  use  of  concave 
glasses,  the  advice  of  a  good  oculist  regarding  the  choice  of  spectacles  is  well  worth  his 
fee. 

Double  vision,  or  diplopia,  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may  arise  from  a  want  of  harmony 
in  the  movements  of  the  two  eyes,  the  vision  of  each'ej'e  singly  being  perfect;  or  there 
mav  be  double  vision  with  one  eye  onty.  The  first  form  may  occur  (1)  in  cnses  of 
squinting,  or  (2)  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit.  la 
cases  of  squinting  (q.v.),  the  vision  of  the  most  distorted  eye  is  almost  always  imperfect; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  impressions  on  the  two  retinae  are  similar  in  kinds  but  dissimilar 
in  form.  The  mind  takes  cognizance  only  of  the  former;  so  that  a  person  with  a  bad 
squint  sees  objects  with  the  sound  eye  only.  But  if  the  sight  of  both  eyes  is  nearly 
equal,  as  often  is  the  case  wlien  the  squint  is  not  very  well  maiked,  double  vision  results 
whenever  both  eyes  are  employed  together,  in  consequence  of  images  of  nearly  equal 
intensity  falling  on  non-corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinae.  This  variety  of  double 
vision,  although  annoying,  is  perfectly  harmless.  When  double  vision  arises  from  mus- 
cular paralysis,  disease  of  the  brain  of  a  serious  nature  is  to  be  apprehended,  although 
the  affection  sometimes  appears  to  arise  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  second  form  of 
double  vision — viz.,  double  vision  with  a  single  eye — is  a  much  more  rare  affection  than 
the  preceding  one,  and  depends  upon  some  irregular  refraction  of  the  cornea  or, lens. 

Color-blindness  is  noticed  under  its  own  name. 

Night-blindness,  or  hemeralopia  (from  the  Greek,  signifying  "daj^-sight  "),  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  intermittent  blindness,  the  subjects  of  which  see  perfectly  with  an  ordinary 
light,  but  become  entirely  and  almost  instantaneou.sly  blind  as  soon  as  twilight  com- 
mences. It  is  seldom  met  with  in  this  countiy  except  among  sailors  just  returned  from 
tropical  regions.  It  is  frequent  among  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  liidia,  who  attribute 
it,  as  our  own  sailors  do,  to  sleeping  exposed  to  the  moonbeams.  The  most  probable 
cause  of  the  affection  is,  however,  exhaustion  of  the  power  of  the  retina  from  over- 
excitement  from  excessive  light,  so  that  this  organ  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  weaker  stimulating  action  of  twilight  or  moonlight.     All  that  suggests  itself  in  the 


■nay  of  treatment  is  to  protect  the  eyes  from  stronglight  during  the  day,  and^to  prescribe 
quinine  and  a  nourishing  mixed  diet. 

iSiiow-hli/uln(HK  must  be  regarded  as  an  allied  affection  to  tlie  preceding. 

SIGHT  OK  .\  GUN.     See  Gunneky. 

SIGILLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  Avhich  are  of  importance  because  of  their  singu 
lar  slruclui'f,  and  their  remarkable  aljumlance  in  the  coal  nujasures.  They  seem  to  have 
conti'iluited  more  than  any  other  genus  of  plants  to  the  formation  of  coal.  The  roots  of 
sigillaria  are  found  preserved  iu  the  shale  wiiieh  forms  the  lloor  of  all  coal-seams.  These 
roots  were  originally  supjiosed  to  be  distinct  plants,  ami  have  received  the  generic  name 
of  stigmaria.  Tlie  most  feasible  notion,  and  that  generally  accepted  regarding  them, 
was  that  they  were  tleshy  water-plants,  with  numerous  linear  leaves,  articulated  to  the 
stem  lr\'  papilla\  which  were  buried  iu  deep  cylindrical  hollows  in  the  stem.  Brongniart 
first  suspected  that  they  were  roots,  ami  Binney  placetl  the  question  beyond  doubt  by 
discovering  a  specimen  in  which  the  trunk  of  a  sigillaria  rose  from  the  crown  of  a  stig- 
maria. Several  observers  have  subsequently  seen  these  fossils  also  in  actual  contact.  It 
is  believed  that  the  mud  (now  converted  into  shale)  in  which  they  grew  was  vefy  soft, 
and  easily  permitted  the  passage  of  the  large  roots,  while  they  gave  off  all  around 
iuuunierable  large  hollow  rootlets.  The  stems  of  sigillaria  are  abundant  in  the  coal-beds. 
They  are  marked  by  parallel  longitudinal  Hulings,  and  regular  sears  formed  by  the  base 
of  the  leaf-stalks,  which  had  fallen  olf.  They  are  known  to  have  attained  a  height  of 
70  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  5  feet.  The  stem  rose  without  branching  till  near  the  summit, 
when  it  branched  several  times  dichotomously.  Tlie  proportion  of  woody  matter  to  cel- 
lular tissue  in  the  stem  was  very  small.  The  woody  tiber  is  characterized  by  the 
abundance  of  scalariform  vessels,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  lepidodendron,  and  iu 
the  recent  vascidar  cryptogamia.  The  stem  is  seldom  found  preserved  so  as  to  exhibit 
any  structure,  or  eveu  its  cylindrical  form;  it  generally  occurs  as  a  double  layer  of  coal, 
sliowiug  on  the  outer  surfaces  the  scars  produced  by  tlie  bases  of  the  leaf-stalks.  The 
form  aud  arrangement  of  these  scars  have  been  used  to  distinguish  the  species,  and, 
indeed,  no  other  materials  exist,  for  hitherto  no  foliage  of  any  kind  has  been  certainly 
found  connected  with  the  trunks.  The  restoration  of  the  genus  has  been  consequently 
quite  imaginary.  Some,  with  Brongniart,  have  supposed  that  the  trunk  terminated  in  a 
crown  of  simple  leaves,  like  that  of  many  palms,  and  that  it  was  a  gymuosperm  near  to 
the  cycads.  Others,  with  King,  consider  that  the  fronds  of  pecopteris  nervosa,  whichare 
very  abundant  in  the  coal  measures,  are  its  foliage,  and  they  would  restore  it  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  modci'u  tree  fern.  And  others,  with  Binney,  consider  that  ita 
afhaities  are  nearer  to  kpidodendron,  and  that  some  of  the  numerous  fragments  which  have 
been  referred  to  this  genus  may  really  be  the  branches  of  the  sigillaria.  They  would 
restore  it  as  if  it  were  a  huge  lycopodium,  and  refer  to  it  some  of  those  fruits  which, 
under  the  names  of  lepidostrobus  and  jlenungiks,  have  been  described  by  Brown,  Hooker, 
and  Carruthers. 

SIGISMUND,  Emperor  of  Germany  (1411-37),  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Karl  IV. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  having  married  ]\Iaria  of  Anjou,  on  lier  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary  he  became  chief  administrator  of  that  kingdom.  The  death  of  his 
wife  in  1393  made  him  king  of  Hungary;  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  of  more 
than  100.000  men,  composed  of  Hungarians,  French.  Germans,  and  Poles,  he  attempted 
to  relieve  the  Byzantine  empire  from  the  fierce  Turks,  hwi  was  terribly  defeated  at 
Nicopolis  (Sept.  38,  1396).  On  his  return  to  Hungary,  he  found  on  the  throne  a  new 
monarch,  Ladislas  of  Naples,  who  imprisoned  him  (1401);  but  through  the  good  oftice.9 
of  his  elder  brother,  Wenceslas,  he  was  freed,  and  obtained  the  throne  (1403),  rewarding 
bis  elder  brother  l)y  snatching  from  him  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  which  he  retaimal  for 
some  time.  In  1411  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  on  tlie  death  of  Rupert.  He  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Constance,  which  he  had  prevailed  upon  pope  John  XXHI.  to 
hold  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Hussite  and  other  schisms.  He  contented 
kimsclf  Avitli  protesting  against  the  violation  of  the  imperial  safe-conduct  which  was 
given  to  Huss,  and  ultimately  consented  to  his  judicial  murder,  for  the  purpose,  as  his 
apologists  say,  of  conciliating  the  council,  and  so  settling  the  disputes  concerning  the 
papacy.  His  succession  to  tlie  throne  of  Bohemia,  after  his  brother's  death,  wasopjiosed 
by  the  Hussites,  who  were  now  in  insurrection;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  conquer 
tliem,  he  confined  himself  to  the  defense  of  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  whom  he 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  Nissa  (1419).  For  ten  years  afterward,  he  left  Germany 
Tery  much  to  the  guidance  of  its  self-willed  petty  rulers,  who  speedily  Jirouglit  the 
country  into  such  a  deplorable  state  that  they  were  glad  to  beseech  Sigismund  to  return 
to  the  helm  of  affairs — which  he  did,  but  wiih  litth;  good  effec:t.  He  obtained,  by  con- 
cessions to  the  C'alixtines  (q.v.),  the  crown  of  Bohemia  in  1430;  but  once  on  the  throne, 
he  trradually  withdrew  these  concessions,  which  provoked  such  discontent  that  his  death 
(1437)  alone  averted  a  civil  war.  Sigismund  possessed  a  large  intelligence,  and  remark- 
able political  talents,  but  these  were  much  neutralized  by  his  impetuosity,  indecision, 
selfishness,  and  extraordinaiy  avarice;  and  his  well-meaning  endeavors  after  peace  and 
improvement  ended  in  nothinp-.  Carlyle  distinguishes  Sigismund  by  the  epithet  supra 
grammaticam,  in  allusion  to  his  answer  to  a  cardinal  at  the  council  of  Constance,  who 
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ventured  to  correct  bis  majesty's  grammar — "lam  the  Roman  king,  and  above  gram- 
mar." 

SIGISMUND,  worthily  surnamcd  the  Great,  King  of  Poland,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Casimir  IV'.,  and  was  born  at  Kozieuice,  1467.  He  was  chosen  grand  (Juke  of  Lith- 
uania, 150G,  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  Dec.  8  of  tlie  same  year. 
The  affairs  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  at  that  time  in  a  sad  condition;  the  southern 
portions  of  the  country  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  by  the  ravages  of  tlie  Tartais,  while 
the  east  was  continually  in  dread  of  the  Russians,  who  had  become  an  independent, 
united,  and  powerful  monarchy.  The  Russians  invaded  Lithuania,  and  conquered  some 
provinces,  but  Sigismund  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  them  at  Orsza  on  the  Dnieper 
(Jul}'  14,  1508).  Bogdan,  prince  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  now  invaded  the  southern 
provinces,  as  that  semi-barbarous  race  were  accustomed  to  do  without  let  or  hindrance; 
but  he  was  so  decisively  routed  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Dniester,  that  he  gladly  agreed  to 
acknowledge  himself  a'vassal  of  Poland.  Disregarding  the  suggestions  of  the  pope  to 
head  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  Sigismund  next  read  the  Tartars,  through  his  gen., 
Ostrogski,  a  very  forcible  lesson,  in  i512,  against  aggressive  practices,  which  cost  them 
27,000  men,  and  assured  the  tranquillity  of  his  frontier  for  a  long  period.  His  alliance 
in  1513  with  Stephen  Zapoli,  voyvode  of  Transylvania,  whose  daughter,  Barbara,  he  ako 
married,  alarmed  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  incited  the  Russians  to  resume  their 
aggi-essions,  which  that  ill-advised  nation  cheerfully  agreed  to  do;  paying  dearly  for 
their  rashness,  f(jr  their  army  of  80,000,  which  had  invaded  Lithuania,  was  met  and  cut 
to  pieces  (Sept.  8,  1514)  by  Ostrogski,  with  32,000  men,  at  Orsza,  leaving  its  standards, 
cannons,  and  other  arms,  2  generals,  37  princes,  6,000  prisoners,  and  30,000  dead  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  Subsequent  invasions  of  ]\Ioscovitesand  Tartars  were  repelled 
as  before,  and  a  rebellion  of  the  Wallachs  was  punished  by  numerous  defeats,  chief  of 
which  was  that  of  Obertyn  (1531).  The  insolence  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  had  mvaded 
Polish  Prussia,  was  effectually  chastised  by  Sigismund,  who  defeated  their  grand  master 
Albert,  his  own  nephew,  in  two  great  battles,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  knights  were 
assisted  by  the  Danes  (1520).  Li"l525  he  agreed  to  confer  on  Albert  the  title  of  duke  of 
Prussia  (now  known  as  East  Prussia),  on  condition  of  fealty  and  homage.  The  dukes 
of  Prussia  continued  as  vassals  of  the  Polish  crown  till  1657.  In  1526  Sigismund  alone 
of  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  lent  aid  to  Hungary  against  the  formidable  array  of 
Solyman  the  magnilicent,  and  a  mnnerous  force  of  Polish  cavaliers  fought  bravely  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Mohacz  (1526).  The  only  other  important  event  of  Sigismund's  rei^jn 
was  the  introduction  and  extension  of  Lutherauism  in  Poland,  a  change  which  Sigis- 
mund did  nothing  to  prevent,  only  taking  precautions,  and  sometimes  severe  ones, 
against  its  affecting  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  told  of  him 
that,  when  John  Eck  exhorted  him  to  take  severe  measures  v.'ith  the  Lutherans,  whom 
he  compared  to  goats  among  the  sheep  ("  the  faithful  Catholics"),  Sigismund  replied 
that  he  was  desirous  of  being  "king  of  goats  as  well  as  king  of  sheep."  After  a  long 
and  glorious  reign,  Sigismund  died  at  Cracow,  April  1,  1548,  leaving  the  character  of  a 
just,"wise,  and  magnanimous  prince,  who  had  restored  to  his  country  its  ancient  pros- 
perity, and  had  raised  it  from  the  very  feet  of  its  enemies  to  a  worthy  superiority  over 
them. 

SIGMARINGEjST.     See  IIohenzollekn,  ante. 

SIGNALS  are  the  means  of  transmitting  intelligence  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  by 
the  agency  of  sight  or  hearing.  Incomparably  the  most  powerful  medium  yet  known 
for  this  purpose  is  the  electric  current.  See  Telegkapii.  Sound  signals  have  obviously 
but  a  short  circuit.  The  electric  current  requires  fixed  apparatus  establishing  an  actual 
communication  between  the  two  points;  and  is  therefore  inapplicable  to  the  ordinary 
cases  of  ships  interchanging  signals  with  each  other  or  with  the  shore;  and,  except 
under  unusual  circumstances,  it  would  not'  apply  to  armies  maneuvering  in  the  field. 
For  these  purposes,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  extends,  signals  by  sight  or  sound  must 
always  be  the  resort.     For  railway  signals,  see  R.vilways. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  ela'borated  a  fair  system  of  night-signals  by  torches  for 
military  purposes;  but  in  naval  affairs  the  ships  sailed  so  close  together  that  orders  could 
be  comniunicated  by  word  of  mouth,  while  the  turning  of  a  shield  from  right  to  left 
Bufiiced  as  sailing  directions  to  the  several  lines.  In  modern  times  signaling  between 
Bhips  has  become  indispensable;  but  there  is  probably  no  department  of  practical  science 
in  which  progress  has  been  slower,  and  every  so-called  system  of  signals  has  been  dis- 
tinctly without  any  system  whatever.  In  the  time  of  James  II.  a  signal  could  only  be 
expressed  by  flags,  in  confusing  number,*  hung  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel.  By  the 
commencement  oi  the  present  century,  thanks  to  sir  Home  Popham  and  other  inventors, 
the  system  had  been  adopted  of  hanging  a  number  of  flags  under  one  another,  each 
symbol  or  combination  having  an  arbitrary  conventional  meaning  attached  to  it.  Altera- 
tions in  the  specific  flasrs  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but  essentially  this  is  the 
system  now  in  use.  The  flags  are  either  square,  triangular  of  the  same  length,  or  pen- 
dants which  are  pointed  andlonger.  These  are  of  black,  white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
(in  the  Austrian  service  alone  green  is  added)  in  mass  or  in  comoination.  Specimens  of 
the  flags  in  use  in  the  present  naval  code  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.    The  signalmen  find,  how- 
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Fig.  1. 


lliat  at  a  distance  blue,  red,  and  black  arc  not  readily  distingnishaWe,  nor  yellow 

from  while.  It  has  consequently  been 
the  recent  teiulency,  and  apparently 
most  juslly,  to  reduce  all  the  signs  to 
black  and  white,  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion, trusting  to  shape  for  diil'ercut 
signals. 

There  arc,  however,  disadvantages 
attending  Hags.  In  a  still  day  they  are 
dillicult  to  read;  or  the  wind  may  so 
blow  that  they  are  only  seen  end  ou. 
At  sea  the  motion  of  a  ship  will  gen- 
erally neutralize  these  drawbacks;  but 
the  case  is  otherwise  on  shore,  and  it  may  consequently  occur  that  the  ship  can  com- 
municate to  the  land,  but  cannot  get  a  reply.  To  obviate  this  signals  representing  .solid 
figures  are  sometimes  employed.  To  iullill  their  conditions  they  must  appear  the 
same  iu  whatever  lateral  direction  seen.  But  this  limits  the  shapes  to  cylinders,  cones, 
and  the  sphere,  or  combinations  of  those  iigures;  and  as  the  total  number  of  distinguish- 
able signs  is  reduced,  signaling  becomes  reduced  from  the  word-signal  to  the  telegraph. 
This  distinction  should  be  clearly  understood,  as  much  is  involved  in  it.  A  woid  signal, 
as  in  the  present  system,  is  where  the  whole  w^ord  or  message  is  sent  up  at  once,  aTid 
flies  simultaneously;  a  telegraph  signal  is  one  in  which  the  letters  composing  the  word 
or  numbers  representing  the  signal  are  shown  separately,  and  each  is  removed  before 
another  is  shown.  At  sea  the  word-system  is  best,  for  it  involves  no  act  of  memory; 
and  memory,  even  from  signal  to  signal,  is  found  ditficult  by  signalmen  in  the  turmuil 
of  perhaps  storm  or  fighting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  telegraph  system  inv(dves  far 
siuqiler  apparatus,  and  the  changes  can  be  effected  more  rapidly.  As  regards  the  actual 
time  required  for  a  message,  the  word-system  has  the  advantage  in  a  message  short 
enough  for  the  whole  to  be  shown  at  one  time;  but  otherwise  the  difference  is  not 
material.  If  all  advantages  be  balanced,  it  is  probable  that  the  telegraph  system  will 
eventually  supersede  the  other  entirely.  Whether  the  word  or  the  telegraph  system  be 
practiced,  another  question  is,  w^hether  to  spell  each  Avord,  or  to  use  numerals  and  a 
code.  Under  the  latter  principle  about  14,000  of  the  words  and  sentences  most  com- 
monl}^  sent  are  arranged  for  easy  reference  in  the  signal-book.  With  the  addition  of  1 
or  3  repeating  symbols  the  9  numerals  and  0  give  combinations  4  together  to  this 
number.  A  combination  of  figures  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  each  expression;  and  the 
expiession  is  communicated  by  representing  those  figures  in  their  proper  order.  With 
the  book  of  reference  at  hand,  and  intelligent  signalmen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
superior  rapidity  of  the  "code."  A  code  has  also  this  further  advantage,  that,  the  sig- 
nals representing  things  and  not  words,  it  can  be  made  international,  the  same  symbols 
representing  the  .same  idea  in  every  language.  It  is  then  only  necessary  for  universal 
signaling  that  each  nation  should  coricur  in  the  meaning  to  b.j  attached  to  the  several 
signs.  Many  gentlemen  of  ability  have  devoted  their  attention  of  late  years  to  the  sim- 
plification of  signals;  among  w^hom  conspicuous  positions  must  be  assigned  to  col. 
Grant,  col.  Bolton,  Mr.  Redl,  and  capt.  Colomb.  k.n.  Their  principal  object  has  been 
so  to  simplify  the  telegraph  system  that  signals  may  be  made  with  any  apparatus,  or 
■without  apparatus  at  all.  To  accomplish  this  they  liave,  to  a  great  extent,  abjured 
color  and  resorted  to  form  and  motion.  Among  the  form  telegraphs  there  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  old  semaphore  (q.  v.),  in  which  each  letter  or  ninnber 
is  shown  by  the  position  of  two  arms,  as  iu  Fig.  3.  The  arms  are 
heavy,  and  involve  Tnechanism;  besides  which  they  are  not 
always  clear  on  a  ship  in  motion  beyond  a  short  distance. 
Very  superior  in  visibility  and  simplicity  is  Redl's  system  of 
cones.     This  consists  of  4  cones  fixed  to  a  mast.     The  cones  F  A 

are  collapsable,  and  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  \iml)rellas. 

Their  usual  condition  is  shut,  and  they  can  only  be  held  open  Fio.  2.— Semaphore  Sytem. 
■while  a  rope  attached  to  each  is  jJuUed.     With  cones  of  ?>  ft. 

base,  signaling  is  rapid  and  clear  up  to  5.  m.,  and  the  mast  can  be  inserted  at  any 
place.  The  sy.stem  is  very  simple:  each  cone  represents  a  number,  1,  3,  3,  or  4;  then  1 
and  4  shown  represent  5;  3  and  4,  G;  and  so  on,  as  in  Fig.  8.  This  very  elegant  system 
can  be  apj^lied  in  military  or  naval  operations.  But  its  chief  beauty  is  that  a  person 
understanding  it  can  make  the  same  signals  without  the  cones;  for  example,  if  a  black 
flag  represent  an  open  cone,  and  a  white  flag  a  shut  cone,  a  shi])  with  4  b'.ack  and  3 
■white  flags  can  make  every  signal.  Again,  the  arm  raised  horizontally  may  renresent 
the  open  cone;  against  the  body,  the  shut  cone;  then  two  mci  standing  on  a  cliff  areas 
good  as  any  signal-post — see  Fig.  4.  Or  if  one  pei.son  only  be  prrseul,  he  may  represent 
an  open  cone  by  raising  his  arm  with  a  handkerchief  extended,  and  a  shut  cone  by  his 
arm  ■without  the  handkerchief.  lie  has  only  then  to  raise  his  arm  four  times  in  quick 
succession,  with  or  without  the  liandkerchief,  to  make  the  required  signal.  We  liave 
thus  arrived  at  a  universal  system  of  tiie  utmost  simplicity,  which  in  ■^var,  and  especially 
during  invasion,  might  l)e  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  nation.  The  code  of  signals 
cannot  be  too  generally  diffused  by  the  government,  in  order  that  every  man  among  the 
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public  may  become  an  amateur  sigtialman  on  emergency.  A  secret  code,  in  which  the 
same  numbers  have  different  siguilications,  could  always  be  maintained  for  state 
purposes. 

It  only  remains  to  apply  the  same  system  to  night-signals.  The  old  naval  principle 
has  been  to  hang  dingy  lanterns  in  various  shapes — triangles,  squares,  crosses,  etc. 
Besides  requiring  large  bases  to  be  at  all  visible,  this  has  been  found  from  the  motion  of 
a  ship  to  be  nearly  useless.     Redl's  system  has  been  applied  by  hanging  four  lanterns  in 
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Fig.  4. 


a  vertical  line  to  represent  the  cones,  and  obscuring  those  which  corresponded  to  shut 
cones.  An  improvement  was  found  in  introducing  a  red  or  green  light  in  the  middle,  to 
show  the  relative  position  of  the  four.  The  best  night-signals  are,  however,  flashing 
lights,  as  introduced  by  col.  Bolton,  and  more  elaborately  by  capt.  Colomb,  and  adopted 
in  the  navy.  This  consists  of  a  bright  light,  covered  by  a  shade,  which  shade,  by 
mechani.sm,  can  be  lifted  for  any  given  time,  exposing  the  light  meanwhile.  A  flash  of 
al)out  half  a  second's  duration  is  negative:  a  line  of  1|  seconds,  positive.  Four  exhibi- 
tions of  the  light  then  represent  a  symbol  as  in  Redl's  cones.  If  the  same  nomenclature 
be  adopted  we  should  signal  as  in  Fig.  5.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  system  pro- 
duces results  similar  to  Morse's  electric 
telegraph.     If  the   distance  be  within  a  _ 

mile  or  so,  and  the  weather  still,  a  bugle ^  ^^  ^ 

will  answer  equally  well,  long  and  short  ■*• 

notes  representing  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive cones.  ^ici-  5- 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  fore- 
going system  of  universal  telegraph}',  applicable  by  night  or  by  day,  by  sight  or  by 
sound,  IS  to  employ  two  signals  onl}' — one  positive  and  one  negative — and  to  regulate 
their  exhibition  by  periods  of  time. 

SIG:N'AL  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  At  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  of  meteorology  of  the  army  signal  office  (see  Meteorology)  there 
was  no  general  system  in  operation  for  "simultaneous  meteorology,"  and  the  one  ever 
since  in  use  was  devised  and  carried  into  effect  by  gen.  Myer  (q.v.),  chief  signal  officer. 
By  this  system  the  innovation  was  introduced  of  observing  and  reading  off'  the  iustru- 
ments,  "  at  the  same  moment  of  actual  (not  local)  time."  By  this  arrangement  the  signal 
office  at  Washingtcni  can  call  for  and  receive  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  taken 
at  each  of  the  stations,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Thus,  the  exact  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  over  the  whole  field  of  inquiry  is  set  down  at  a  given  instant,  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  conditions  on  which  predictions  may  be  and  are  fearlessly  made. 
In  Nov.,  1871,  a  comparison  of  the  tri-daily  forecasts,  or  "probabilities,"  as  they  were 
styled,  showed  a  verification  of  69  per  cent,  which  rose  to  76.8  per  cent  by  1872.  These 
results  ■■  afforded  the  best  elucidation  and  the  most  complete  demonstration  of  the  law 
of  storms  and  the  movements  of  cyclones  that  had  ever  been  obtained  in  any  country." 
Jn  1873  and  1S73  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  signal  office  was  very  great;  extend- 
ing, through  the  cordial  aid  of  agricultural  societies,  into  a  comprehensive  weather- 
bureau  sustained  in  the  interest  of  agriculture;  and,  through  its  connection  with  life- 
saving  and  signal  stations,  becoming  a  most  certain  and  effective  agent  for  saving  life 
and  property  endangered  by  storms  on  the  sea.  "  Indication"  and  "  cautionarj'  signals," 
based  upon  three  series  of  simultaneous  weather-reports  telegraphed  to  Washington 
daily,  are  issued  from  the  office  of  the  chief  signal  officer  three  times  each  day,  and  are 
printed  in  all  newspapers  where  it  may  be  important  to  do  so,  and  otherwise  made 
public.  The  preparation  of  a  graphic  Aveather-map  embodying  the  telegraphic  data 
furnished  to  the  chief  signal  officer  every  eight  hours,  preserves  an  accurate  picture  of 
existing  aerial  phenomena,  and  the  conditions  on  which  storm  predictions  are  made. 
The  "Farmers'  Bulletins"  are  reprinted  by  signal-service  observers  in  19  cities,  and  the 
telegraphic  forecasts  are  circulated  among  6,042  sub-centers  in  agricultural  communities, 
and  thence  distributed  among  the  farmers.  As  the  predictions  cover  twenty-four  hours, 
and  often  hold  good  for  twice  that  period,  they  reach  the  denser  i-ural  populations  some- 
times a  day  and  a  half  and  always  as  much  as  fourteen  hours  before  the  period  to  which 
they  apply  expires.  The  railroad  system  has  co-operated  in  this  service,  and  103  railway 
companies  distribute  daily  3, IbO  reports  to  as  many  railway  stations,  without  charge* 


Cautionary  signals  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  Those  prcmonishing  dangerous  winds  to  blow 
from  any  direction;  2.  Those  prcuionishing  od-siiore  winds,  liliely  to  drive  vessels  out  to 
sea.  The  lirst,  distinctively  termed  the  "cautionary  signal,"  consists  of  a  red  Hag  with 
a  black  sciuare  in  the  center,  for  warning  in  tiie  day-lime,  and  a  red  light  by  niglit.  The 
second,  or  "cautionary  olf-sliore  signal,"  consists*  of  a  white  flag  with  black  square  in 
the  center  shown  above  a  nil  Hag  willivsciuare  black  center  by  day,  or  a  white  light 
shown  above  a  red  light  by  night,  indicating  that  while  the  storm"  has'not  yet  passed  the 
station,  and  dangerous  winds  may  yet  be  felt  there,  they  will  pro])ably  be  from  a 
northerly  or  westerlv  direction.  The  jiercentage  of  veritlcatious  for  the  year  ending 
June  ;!0,  IS?!),  varied  between  79.8  and  «J3.8. 

SIGNATURE,  in  music.  In  writing  music  in  any  key  with  sharps  or  flats,  the  sharps 
and  Hats  belonging  to  the  key,  insteacl  of  being  prefl.xed  to  each  note  as  required,  are 
placed  toiielher  inuiiediately  after  the  clef  on  the  degrees  of  the  staff  to  which  they 
b'long;  and  this  collection  of  sharps  or  flats  is  called  the  signature.  The  signatures  of 
Uie  several  keys  generally  in  use  are  as  follows: 

Major.  G      D       A        .  E  B  FJ 

Minor.  E      B        F#  Cff  CxJ  DJ 

Major.  F       B^^        E^        A|2;  D[j  G|j 

Minor.  D        G        C  F  B^  E-j 

The  minor  keys  take  the  same  signature  with  the  major  keys  a  third  above  them. 

"When  a  new  key  is  introduced  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  music,  the  signature  of  the 
former  key  must  be  contradicted,  and  that  of  the  new  one  appended.     Thus  a  transition 

from  the  key  of  D  major  to  that  of  D  minor  is  indicated  thus:  r^ffidtrrzilziH'  fromB 

major  to  B  mmor:  Efes^Slfit-blll^uZj!  ^^^  sharps  which  are  to  continue  being,  in  this 

last  case,  for  distinctness'  sake,  appended  in  addition  to  the  contradiction  of  those  that 
are  to  be  discarded.  A  transition  to  another  key,  -which  is  not  to  continue  for  any  length. 
of  time,  is  seldom  indicated  by  a  change  of  signature ;  but  the  sharp,  flat,  or  natural  siga 
is  appended  to  any  note  as  required,  that  sign  affecting 'all  the  following  notes  of  the 
same  letter  in  tlie  measure  in  which  it  occurs,  unless  contradicted.  A  shaip,  flat,  or 
natural  thus  introduced  is  called  an  accidental.  Two  accidentals  are  required  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  every  minor  key,  to  sharpen  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  tonic. 

Besides  the  signature  of  the  ke}^  a  signature  of  time  precedes  every  musical  compo- 
sition. It  consists  of  two  figures  placed  over  one  another  as  a  fraction,  the  denominator 
2,  4,  8,  or  16  standing  for  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  or  semiquavers  (i.e.,  halves,  fourths, 
etc.,  of  a  semibreve),  while  the  numerator  points  out  how  many  of  these  fractional  parts 

of  a  semibreve  are  contained  in  each  measure.  Thus,  — ? —  indicates  that  there  are  two 
crotchets,  and  ^^^ —  three  quavers  in  the  measure.     When  there  are  four  crotchets  (or 

"o 

a  semibreve)  in  the  measure,  it  is  usual  to  write  — ^—  instead  of  — -^^— • 

—  — "qt 

SIGNATURE,  in  printing,  denotes  the  letters  which  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page  of  eacli  sheet  of  a  book,  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  the  several  sheets 
in  the  volume.  The  letters  employed  are  those  of  the  alphabet  with  the  exception 
of  J,  V,  and  W,  three  letters  which  have  l)een  invented  since  the  use  of  signatures 
was  introduced.  See  Alphabet.  As  the  first  sheet  of  a  work,  containing  the  title- 
page,  dedication,  preface,  etc.,  is  generally  printed  last,  the  letter  A  is  reserved  (along 
with  small  letters,  a,  h,  etc.,  should  there  be  more  sheets  of  introductory  matter)  for  this, 
and  the  signatures  commence  with  B;  after  reaching  Z,  they  commence  again  at  the 
beginning  of  the  alphabet,  the  letter  l)eing  doubled  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  as  AA,  or 
Aa,  or  more  frequently  2A.  Should  the  alphabet  again  be  exhausted,  3A,  3B,  etc.,  are 
next  employed,  and  so  on.     This  is  the  method  employed  in  Britain;  in  France  and 
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Italy,  fi.^ures  are  generally  used.     Signatures  (as  B2,  B3,  etc.)  are  also  placed  on  certain 
pages  of  the  same  sheet,  as  a  further  direction  to  the  book-biuder. 

SIGNET,  in  England,  one  of  the  seals  for  the  authentication  of  royal  grants.  Prior 
to  1848  all  letters-patent  and  other  documents  which  had  to  pass  the  privy  seal  required 
first  to  have  the  signet  affixed,  and  passed  from  the  signet-otfice  to  the  office  of  the  privy 
seal  in  the  form  of  signet  bills,  verified  by  the  sigoet-seal  and  superscription  and  the  sig- 
nature of  the  clerk  of  the  signet.  By  act  11  and  13  Yict.  c.  82,  however,  warrants  uuder 
the  royal  sign-manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  have 
been  made  per  se  sufficient  authority  for  the  privy  seal  to  be  affixed,  and  the  signet-office 
has  been  abolished.  The  signet  in  Scotland  is  a  seal  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
intended  to  authenticate  royal  warrants  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  principal  class  of  agents  or  attorneys  in  Scotland  are  called  writers  to  the  signet, 
it  is  said  from  their  having  been  originally  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
by  whom  writs  passing  the  signet  were  prepared.     See  "Writers  to  the  Signet. 

SIGNING,  SEALING,  and  DELIVERY  of  a  deed,  in  English  law,  is  the  mode  of  exe- 
cuting a  deed.  The  main  acts  are,  however,  the  sealing  and  delivery,  for  signature  is  not 
absolutely  essential — at  least  in  some  kinds  of  deeds  known  to  English  law.  The  use 
of  the  seal  is  an  ancieat  form  of  authenticating  deeds,  still  kept  up  in  England,  though 
long  superseded  in  Scotland  by  simple  subscription.  In  practice,  a  wafer  or  seal  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  English  deed,  and  the  party  who  executes  it  must,  after  sig- 
nature, put  his  finger  on  the  seal,  and  say:  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed,"  at  the 
same  time  handing  the  deed  to  the  person  who  is  to  have  the  custody  thereof. 

SIGN-MANUAL,  Royal,  the  subscription  of  the  sovereign,  which  must  be  adhibited 
to  all  writs  which  have  to  pass  the  privy  seal  or  great  seal.  When  attached  to  a  grant 
or  warrant,  it  must  be  countersigned  by  one  of  tlie  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  by 
the  lords  of  the  treasury.  The  sign-manual,  in  practice,  consists  but  of  the  initial  of  the 
sovereign's  name,  with  the  letter  K  added,  for  Hex  or  Regina, 

SIGOURNEY,  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  (Huntley  being  her  maiden  name),  American 
authoress  and  poet,  was  b.  at  Xorwich,  Conn.,  in  1791.  She  was,  like  most  young 
ladies  of  ability  in  Xew  England  at  that  period,  early  engaged  in  teaching,  and  muck 
of  her  early  writings  consist  of  tales,  essays,  instructive  letters,  and  poems,  for  her 
pupils  and  the  young.  Her  first  published  work  was  a  volume  of  poems  in  1815.  In 
1819  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Sigourney,  a  merchant  of  Hartford.  In  1822  she 
published  a  descriptive  poem  on  the  traits  of  tJte  Aborigines  of  America;  and  in  1824  a 
Sketch  of  Connecticut  Forty  Years  Since.  These  were  followed  Ijy  Pocahontas  and  other 
Poems,  Lags  of  the  Heart,  Tales  in  Prose  and  Terse,  etc.  In  1840  Mrs.  Sigourney  visited 
Europe,  and  on  her  return,  with  a  freedom  common  to  American  authors,  wrote  her 
Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands.  She  compiled  amusing  and  instructive  books  for 
the  young,  and  was  a  constant  contributor  to  magazines  and  other  periodicals  of  poems, 
whose  subjects,  style,  and  sentiment  gave  her  the  designation  of  "the  Americau 
Hemans."     She  died  at  Hartford,  .lune,  1865. 

SIHUN'.     See  Jaxaktes. 

SIKHS.  The  term  Sikh,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  s'ishya,  signifying  "disciple," 
is  applied  to  a  community  of  which  the  Punjab,  in  northern  India,  constitutes,  sulb- 
stantially,  the  confines.  Less  commonly,  even  among  themselves,  the  members  of  this 
community  are  also  known  as  Siuhs  (vulgarly  Singirs),  that  is,  "lions,"  a  title  given 
them  by  Govind,  t!ie  last  and  most  influential  of  their  hierarchs.  Every  name  of  a  SikU 
male  now  terminates  with  the  word  Siuh. 

Originally  a  body  of  mere  religionists,  the  Sikhs,  what  from  the  energy  which  they 
developed  under  repression,  and  "the  inducements  to  join  them  which  they  offered  as 
prosel3'tizers,  grew,  by  degrees,  in  strength  and  numbers,  and  ended  in  a  forriiidable 
nationality.  Their  originator,  Nanak,  Avas  born  in  1469,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lahore,  and 
died  in  1539,  not  far  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  To  him  succeeded,  in  turn,  nine 
pontiffs,  each  of  whom,  like  himself,  is  popularly  denominated  guru,  or  "teacher." 
These  were  Angad,  Amardas.  Ramdas,  Arjunmall,  Hargovind,  Harray,  Harkrishna, 
Teghbahadar,  and,  finally,  Govind. 

The  aim  of  Xanak  was  pointedly  humanitarian,  and  designed  to  combine  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  at  the  cost  of  what  he  held  to  be  only  unimportant  compromise,  into 
one  harmonious  brotherhood.  Sufficient  proof  of  the  comprehensive  character  of  his 
scheme  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  he  accepted  concurrently  the  incarnations 
of  Neo-Brahmanism  and  the  mission  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  His  three  immediate 
successors,  while  zealously  protecting  the  interests  of  the  infant  sect,  avoided  secular 
pursuits,  and  held  themselves  aloof  from  political  complications.  Arjunmall,  however, 
not  content  with  signalizing  himself  as  compiler  of  the  Adigranth,  and  as  founder  of 
Amritsar,  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  engaged  with  ardor  in  trade,  and  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  as  a  partisan  of  the  rebellious  prince  Khusru,  son  of  .Jahangir.  Hargovind, 
who  came  after  Arjunmall,  called  the  Sikhs  to  arms,  led  them  in  person  to  battle,  and 
though  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  assiduity  as  a  guru,  became  an  active  and  useful, 
though  sometimes  refractory,  adherent  of  the  Great  ]\Iogul,  against  whom  his  prede- 
cessor had  plotted,     Harray  subsequently  espoused  the  part  of  Dari  Shukoh,  Avhen  cou- 
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tending  witli  his  brothers  for  the  throne  of  India.  ITarkrishna,  son  of  Harnty,  died  a 
child,  and  was  only  nominally  a  ,<;uru.  Tcghbahadar,  after  a  career  of  lurbiileucc,  was 
exec'Utetl  as  a  rebel,  by  coinnKaul  ol'  Auraiig/eb,  at  Delhi.  However  iletieient  in  the 
qualilications  deniandetl  for  spiritual  leadership,  il  can  scarcely  be  doubted  thai  he  con- 
tributed, to  an  important  degree,  in  preparing  for  the  complete  change  of  Sikhism  which 
was  airected  by  his  son,  Govind.  The  chief  motive  thai  instigated  Govind,  the  tenth 
of  the  "  teachers,"  to  bring  about  this  change  was,  with  some  probability,  a  desire  to 
avenge  tlie  ignominious  death  of  his  father.  He  resolved  to  combat  the  Mohammedan 
power  and,  in  deviation  from  the  principles  enunciated  by  Nanak,  the  ISIohammedan 
religion  as  well.  Hut  Hinduism,  with  its  social  restrictions  of  caste,  its  fantastic  fictions, 
and  its  irrational  idolatr\',  likewise  fell  under  his  ban.  God,  he  inculcated,  is  not  to  be 
found  save  in  humility  and  sincerity.  In  what  measure  he  was  a  man  of  thought  is 
evinced  by  his  legacy  to  his  co-religionists,  the  second  volume  of  the  Sikh  scriptures.  A 
Sikh,  it  is  therein  taught,  is  to  worship  one  God,  to  eschew  superstition,  and  to  practice 
strict  morality,  but  ecjually  is  to  live  by  the  sword.  The  purport  of  this  last  injunction 
is  unmistakable.  Govind  was  assassinated,  while  in  the  imperial  service,  in  1708,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Godavari.  He  died,  it  is  true,  without  beholding  the  fullillment  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  striven;  but  he  had,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  stirring  his 
followers  to  an  ambition  for  political  independence — an  idea  which  was  ultimately  trans- 
formed into  a  reality.  His  successor,  but  only  as  a  temporal  leader,  liauda,  suffered  a 
cruel  death.  He  did  but  little  to  advantage  his  sect;  and  his  memory  is  not  held  in 
reverence. 

"With  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire,  the  might  of  the  Sikhs,  in  spite  of  their 
intermittent  reverses,  steadily  increased,  until,  in  1764,  they  convened  a  general  asseniblv, 
formally  assumed  the  character  of  a  substantive  nation,  and  issued  coin  from  which  the 
name  of  the  emperor  was  omitted.  Their  commonwealth  was  still  denominated,  as  it 
had  been  by  Govind,  Khalsa;  and  the  component  states  of  the  federation,  ordinarily 
said  to  have  been  twelve  in  number,  wei-o  thenceforwartl  distinguished  as  Misls.  Fore- 
most in  influence  among  these  states  was  that  of  Sukarchakiya,  the  chieftain  of  which 
was  Maha  Sinh,  for  whose  sou,  the  famous  Ranjit  Binh  (Kunjeet-Singh,  q.v.),  it  was 
reserved  to  consolidate  the  Misls  into  a  unity  subject  to  his  own  undivided  control.  The 
virtual  headship  of  Ranjit  Sinh  dates  from  the  j-ear  1805,  though  it  was  not  until  1838 
that  he  attained  the  zenith  of  his  ascendency.  He  died  in  the  year  following,  at  the 
age  of  59.  During  1845  and  1846  the  Sikhs  ceased  to  exi.st  as  a  nation;  and  their 
country  has  since  been  ruled  by  the  English.  Yet  every  loyal  Sikh  is  still  confident  that 
his  people  is  suffering  but  a  transitory  depression,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  retrieve,  and 
even  to  surpass,  its  bygone  glory.  In  the  nicautinie,  the  reputed  son  of  a  wife  or  con- 
cubine of  Ranjit  Sinh,  Dilip  Sinh,  is  a  pensioner  of  the  British  government,  has  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  and  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  England. 

Ethnologically  considered,  the  Sikhs  are,  in  large  jiroportion,  of  Jat  origin;  the 
Jats,  whom  some  take  to  be  one  with  ti'c  classical  Gets;,  being  a  tribe  extensively  dif- 
fused over  the  n.  of  India.  But  other  Hindus  have  helped  to  swell  their  ranks,  and  also 
not  a  few  Mohammedans.  The  ten  gurus  are  accounted  Kshatrij^as,  or  of  the  second 
Brahmanical  caste,  the  martial.  Tlie  descendants  of  these  several  races,  from  intermar- 
riage and  other  causes,  cannot,  however,  now  be  discriminated;  and  there  is  no  division 
of  the  multiforni  population  of  India  that  strikes  more  than  the  Sikhs,  as  respects  physi- 
cal uniformity.  For  symmetry  and  comeliness,  and,  it  may  be  added,  for  courage  and 
powers  of  endurance,  tlie  lions  of  the  Punjab  are  altogether  remarkable. 

Nanak's  was,  undoubtedly,  by  far  the  most  successful  of  the  i-epeated  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  fuse  together  the  incompatible  dogmas  of  Hinduism  and  Islamism. 
None  of  the  authors  of  these  attempts  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  other 
than  the  mere  surface  of  the  two  religions  which  they  would  have  blended  into  one. 
With  the  Mohammedan,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  as  a  pure  spirit,  and  his  creatorship 
of  the  world,  are  fundamental  postulates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radical  doctrine  of 
the  Hindu  is  pantheism,  agreeably  to  which  the  universe,  alternatively  God,  is  a  single 
eternal  substance,  uniler  the  twofold  aspect  of  spirit  and  matter.  These  sets  of  first 
principles,  which  Nanak  and  his  fellow-reformers  could  never  have  clearly  apprehended, 
are  palpably  impossible  of  reconciliation.  Without  rejecting  all  that  is  distinctive  of 
his  creed,  no  Hindu  can  assent  to  the  theology  of  Islam;  and,  conversely,  every  intelli- 
gent follower  of  the  Arabian  jirophet  must  be  aware  that  the  monism  and  metempsycho- 
sis of  Brahmanism  are  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  leading  positions  of  his  own  "faith. 
Govind,  as  we  have  seen,  openly  repudiated  the  notion  of  amalgamating  Hinduism  and 
Mohammedanism.  An  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  real  views  and 
those  of  Nanak  in  their  fullness  has  been  provided  for  English  readers  by  Dr.  Trumpp's 
translation  (London,  1877)  of  the  Adif/raiith  (the  Original  Record).  The  Granth  con- 
tains also  extensive  quotations  from  Kubir  and  other  predecessors  of  Nauak.  A  sec- 
ond Granth,  by  Guru  Govind  Sinh,  has  not  yet  been  translated.  Tliese  voluminous 
compositions  are  metrical  throughout,  and  are  in  an  archaic  Indian  vernacular,  older 
than  Hindi  and  Panjabi.  They  are  written  in  the  same  character  as  the  Sanskrit,  the 
values  of  the  letters  being  alteied,  though  their  forms  are  retained. 

Among  the  numerous  divisions  into  which  SikhLsm,  as  a  system  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice, has  ramified,  two  at  least,  apart  from  the  greaf'  central  sect,  deserve  specification. 
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First  are  the  Udasls,  professors  of  indifference  to  mundane  concerns;  a  sect  whose 
origin  is  attributed  to  S'richand,  a  son  of  Ntlnalv.  These  recluses,  -whom  Amaidas 
refused  to  recognize  as  genuine  Sil^hs,  have,  to  tliis  day,  numerous  disciples.  The 
Akalis  sprang  up  just  after  the  time  of  Govind.  For  extravagance  of  fanaticism,  these 
Ishmaelites  have,  it  is  hoped,  no  rivals;  and  the  style  of  their  piety  is  comparable  with 
that  of  a  Thug. 

As  specimens  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Sikhs,  it  may  be  noted  that,  like  the  Hindus, 
'they  look  upon  the  eating  of  beef  as  a  deadly  offense,  and  that,  like  the  modern  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  they  attach  sinfulness  to  the  act  of  extinguishing  a  light  with  the 
breath.  Some  illustrations  of  practical  Sikhism  may  also  be  gathered  even  from  the 
few  remarks  that  have  been  made  touching  the  gurus.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  add,  that 
Amardas  humanely  discountenanced  the  cremation  of  widows,  and  that  Ar  junmall  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  morality  of  ordinary  Sikhs  is  as  positively  maintained  by  one  chxss 
of  writers  as  it  is  denied  by  another.  Evidence  should  seem  to  show  that  the  agricul- 
turists among  them  are  much  on  a  par,  as  to  correctness  of  life,  with  other  Indian  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  As  to  their  soldiers,  however,  it  has  been  observed  that  the}'  are 
deeply  tainted  with  those  repulsive  impurities  for  which  the  Persians  are  so  infamous. 
Though  forbidden  the  use  of  tobacco,  they  are  under  no  restriction  as  concerns  indul- 
gence in  bhang,  opium,  and  intoxicating  drinks;  and  it  would  be  gross  flattery  to  com- 
mend them  on  the  score  of  sobriety.  As  regards  morality,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the}'  have  greatly  degenerated  since  the  days  of  Govind. 

The  gross  Sikh  population  has  been  most  variously  estimated  by  different  statis- 
ticians, some  of  whom  compute  it  at  considerably  less  than  half  a  niillion  of  persons, 
while  others  deem  a  million  and  a  quarter,  or  even  a  million  and  a  half,  to  be  not 
excessive. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  extant  treatment  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  capt.  J.  D.  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs.  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Sketch  of 
the  Sikhs;  The  Asiatic  Researches,  vols.  i.  and  xi. ;  the  collective  works  of  prof.  H.  H. 
Wilson,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  and  The  Calcutta  Eeriew,  vols.  xxxi.  and  xxxiii.,  may  likewise 
be  consulted  with  advantage. 

SIKH  WAES,  two  brief  but  desperate  contests  waged  between  the  British  power  in 
India  and  the  Sikhs  in  1845-46,  1848-49,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
as  an  independent  nation.  The  first  had  its  origin  in  the  dissensions  which  convulsed 
the  Sikh  country  after  the  death  of  Kunjeet  Singh  (q.v.),  and  which  necessitated  the 
exercise  of  a  wary  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Calcutta  authorities.  At  length  an  army  of 
Sikhs,  flushed  with  their  triumph  over  all  lawful  authority  in  their  own  country, 
crossed  the  Sntlej,  and  extended  their  ravages  over  British  territory;  but  their  advanced 
guard  was  met  by  sir  Plenry  Hardinge,  the  governor-general,  at  the  head  of  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  one  of  dragoons,  and  routed  at  ]\Iudki  (q.v.)  with  heavy  loss. 
Three  days  after,  their  main  body,  which  had  meantime  crossed  the  river,  and  intrenched 
itself  at  Feroze-Shah  (q.v.),  was  attacked  by  a  larger  force  of  British  under  Gough  and 
Hardinge,  and  after  a  bloody  conflict,  which  lasted  two  days,  also  routed.  Still  undis- 
mayed by  these  reverses,  they  again  intrenched  themselves  at  Sobraon;  but  a  fresh, 
body  which  had  just  crossed  the  Sullcj  at  Aliwal  (q.v.),  19,000  strong,  with  68  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  wholly  routed  and  driven  across  the  river  by  sir  Harry  Smith,  at  the 
head  of  7,000  men,  with  32  guns;  and  their  main  body  was  soon  after  similarly  dis- 
persed at  Sobraon  (q.v.).  The  British  then  crossed  the  river,  took  Lahore,  and  restored 
the'authority  of  the  young  maharajah.  from  whom  they  took  the  territory  between  the 
Beas  and  the  Sutlej,  the  treaty  confirming  this  settlement  being  made  at  Lahore,  Mar. 
9,  1846.  But  t)ie  internal  distui'bances  in  the  kingdom  of  Lahore  soon  became  as  active 
as  before,  and  induced  the  maharajah's  prime-minister  to  put  the  country  under  the 
company's  protection;  and  a  residency  with  a  guard  of  regular  troops  was  then  estab- 
lished in  the  capital.  On  April  20,  1848,  two  British  officers  were  murdered  by  a  Sikh 
chief,  the  dewan  Moolraj  of  Multan;  and  as  this  was  found  to  be  but  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  a  general  outbreak,  a  small  force  of  Briti.sh  under  lieut.  Edwardes,  aided 
by  a  body  of  Sikhs,  under  the  rajah  of  Bhawalpur,  gallantly  attacked  the  army  of  Mool- 
raj, wTiich.  after  a  desperate  conflict  of  9  hours,  they  defeated  on  June  18,  and  both 
sides  in  the  mean  time  having  received  re-enforcements,  again  on  July  1.  Multan  was 
then  laid  siege  to.  but  the  defection  of  5,000  auxiliary  Sikhs  under  Shere  Singh  (the  .son 
of  the  sirdar  Chuttur  Singh,  the  governor  of  Ilazara.  Avho  had  been  for  some  time  in 
revolt,  and  had  driven  the  Britisli  from  his  district)  compelled  the  British  to  retreat. 
For  some  time  the  British  authorities  in  the  Punjab  were  hampered  by  a  want  of  mili- 
tary force,  and  though  the  maharajah  and  much  of  his  army  still  opposed  the  Sikh 
rebels,  little  reliance  could  be  placed  vqjon  most  of  it.  Shere  Singh  now  succeeded  in 
raising  his  army  to  40,000,  but  was  defeated  by  lord  Gough  at  Ramnugger  (Nov.  22). 
The  inconsiderate  haste  of  Gough  at  Chillianwalla  (Jan.  18)  rearly  lost  Inm  that  great 
battle,  which  was  saved  only  by  the  extreme  valor  of  his  soldiers;  but  amends  for  this 
fault  was  made  at  Guzerat  (q.v.),  where  the  power  of  Shere  Singh  and  his  allies  was 
completely  broken.  Meanwhile,  the  fortress  of  Multan  had,  after  a  protracted  bom- 
bardment, been  captured;  and  the  Company,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  protecting  their 
territories  from  annoyance  by  these  warlike,  fanatics,  annexed  the  Punjab,  Mar.  29, 
1849,  thus  terminating  the  existence  of  the  Sihs  as  an  independent  nation. 


SI-KIANO',  or  "WEBTEnN  BIVEE,  a  river  at  the  southern  extremity  of  China  proper. 

It  has  lali'ly  been  ascertaiui'd  by  our  surveyors  to  be  navigable  for  vcssi'ls  not  drawing 
more  llian  10  ft.  of  water  for  about  lOU  in.  from  its  n\uvuh.  Tlie  fSi  kiang  is  remark- 
able for  liie  purity  and  ciearne.ss  of  its  ■waters.  It  is  at  present  chiefly  useful  iu  con- 
veying the  sugar-cane  that  grows  iu  its  vicinity,  as  well  as  rafts  of  timber  from  the 
forests  of  Kwangse  to  the  markets  of  Canton. 

SIK  KIM,  a  small  jirotccted  state  in  tlie  n.e.  of  India,  bounded  on  the  \v.  by  Nepaul, 
and  on  the  s.e.  by  Bliotan.     Area,  1C70  .sq.m. ;  pop.  Gl,76(). 

SILE  NE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  caryophyllacem;  "with  a  tubular 
5ti)otiie(l  calyx;  o-notched  or  bifid  petals,  'which  terminate  in  a  narrow  claw  at  the  base, 
spring  from  the  stalk  of  the  germeu,  and  have  each  an  appendage  forming  a  tv/v/ia  (q.v.) 
in  tlie  mouth  of  the  corolla;  10  stamens;  '6  styles;  the  capsule  J3-celled,  Gtoothed,  many- 
seeded.  The  species  arc  numerous,  mostl\'  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  annual  and  perennial  plants;  nine  or  ten  of  them  natives  of  Uritain,  and 
others  frequent  in  llower-gardens. — One  of  the  most  common  British  species  is  the  Blad- 
der Campion  (.S.  injltit'i),  a  perennial,  which  grows  in  corn-tiekls  and  diy  pastures,  and 
near  the  sea-shore,  has  a  branched  stem  fully  a  foot  high,  ovate-lanceolate  bluish  green 
leaves,  panicles  of  white  flowers,  and  an  inflated  calyx,  with  a  beautiful  network  of 
veins.  Tlie  young  .shoots  are  sometimes  used  like  asparagus,  and  have  a  peculiar  but 
agreeable  flavor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  peas.  They  are  best  w  hen  most  blanched. 
TJie  cultivation  of  tliis  plant  was  long  ago  strongly  recommended,  but  it  has  not  obtained 
a  place  among  garden  plants. — The  Moss  Campion  {S.  acuuht<)  is  a  jirelty  little  plant, 
■with  beaulil'ul  i)uriile  flowers  growing  in  patches  so  as  to  f(n-m  a  kind  of  turf,  one  of  the 
finest  ornaments  of  the  higher  mountains  f)f  Scotland,  and  found  also  in  Cumberland 
and  Wales. — .\Iauy  species,  some  of  them  British,  arc  popularly  called  Catciifia',  from 
their  viscidity,  as  'S.  AngUca,  a  species  found  in  sandy  and  gravelly  fields  in  many  parts 
of  Britain. 

SILE  NITS,  son  of  Pan  and  Gtea  (the  earth),  is  generally  represented  as  the  chief  of 
the  Sileui  or  older  Satj-rs  (q.v.),  and  the  inseparable  companion  of  Bacchus,  ■with  whom 
he  took  part  in  the  contest  against  the  Gigantcs,  slaying  Euceladus.  In  most  respects  he 
seems  to  have  re.sembled  the  other  sat3"rs,  and  to  have  borne  a  strong  likeness  to  sir  J. 
FalstalT,  being  iu  addition  noted  for  his  wisdom  and  his  power  of  prophecy.  Silenus  had 
a  temple  at  Elis. 

SILE  SIA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  included  in  the  limits  of  the  Gennan 
empire,  lies  s.  of  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  Posen,  and  is  bounded  on  liie  e.  by 
the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  on  the  s.  and  ■w.  Ijy  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces of  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  It  is  divided  into  three  gov- 
ernments: Liegnitz,  in  the  w. ;  JJreslau.,  in  the  e. ;  and  Oppeln,  in  the  r.;  and  these,  again, 
are  subdivided  into  circles.  Area,  15,606  Enijlish  sq.m.;  pop. '71,  3.707,1-14,  of  whom 
1,896,1:3(3  were  Catholics,  1,760,341  Protestants^  and  46,C2D  Jews;  '75,  3,843,099.  Of  the 
population.  1  speak  Polish,  more  than  90,000  employ  other  Slavic  dialects,  and  the 
rest  use  the  German  language.  This  province,  the  largest  and  much  the  most  populous 
of  the  Prussian  provinces,  is  crossed  from  n.e.  to  s.-w.  by  a  broad  strip  of  mountainous 
country,  which  widens  out  at  each  extremity;  and  along  the  whole  eastern  boundary, 
and  in  the  s.  are  ranges  of  low  hills;  in  the  n.w.  and  center  the  surface  is  flat  and  heathy, 
or  sand}',  with  numerous  stagnant  pools.  Silesia  is  almost  wholly  included  in  the  basin 
of  the  Oder  (navigable  as  far  s.  as  Ratibor),  ■which  flows  through  it  from  s.e.  to  n.w., 
and  receives  from  each  side  numerous  tributaries;  but  a  .small  portion  in  the  extreme  s. 
is  drained  into  the  Vistula,  which  here  takes  its  rise.  The  soil  is  altogether  fertile  and 
■well  cultivated,  more  so,  however,  in  lower  than  in  upper  Silesia;  and  cereals  of  all 
kinds,  oil-plants,  beet,  hops,  occasionally  vines,  and,  above  all,  flax  and  hemp,  are  the 
crops  of  the  province;  but  of  late  years  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  of  plants  yielding 
dye-stulfs  has  lieen  receiving  increased  attention.  Cattle  and  .sheep,  the  latter  excellent 
in  quality,  and  partly  of  pure  or  mixed  merino  blood,  are  reared  in  the  highlancls,  the 
annual  prodTice  of  wool  averaging  fully  140,000  cwt.  The  mines  of  Silesia  are  of  great 
importance;  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  the  chief  products;  coal  is  found  in  al)undance. 
The  manufacture  of  lace,  averaging  in  annual  value  .€1,500,000,  is  carried  on  iu  the 
mountainous  districts,  chiefly  around  Sclnveidnitz;  and  the  production  of  other  fabrics, 
as  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  paper,  iron,  leather,  glass,  and  earthenware,  is  vigor- 
ously carried  on  throughout  the  province.  The  Oder  and  the  great  central  railway  from 
Berlin  and  Posen  to  Vienna  afford  ample  facilities  for  commerce.  There  are  a  university 
at  Brcslau,  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns,  and  a  great  number  of  professional  and 
industrial  schools. 

Silesia  was  inhabited  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  by  the  Quadi  and  Lygii, 
T\-ho,  like  the  other  German  tribes,  advancing  westward  in  the  6th  c,  were  succeeded  by 
Slavic  tribes.  It  formed  part  of  the  Slavic  kingdom  of  Moravia,  was  next  joined  to 
Bohemia,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c.  to  Poland.  In  1163  it  was  separated  from 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  was  ruled  by  dukes  wlio  ■vvere  of  the  royal  line  of  Piast; 
these  dukes,  to  repeople  the  country,  which  had  been  devastated  by  the  numerous  civil 
wars,  encouraged  the  .settlement  of  German  colonies,  especially  in  lower  Silesia.  The 
practice  of  division  and  subdivision  of  territory  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Silesia  that 
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at  one  time  it  had  no  less  than  17  independent  dukes,  and  to  save  itself  from  reincor- 
poration %vitli  Poland,  it  acknowledged  the  sovLn-eignty  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  \vitli 
which,  and  with  Germany,  from  the  time  of  tiie  emperor  Karl  IV.,  it  was  indissolubly 
connected.  In  1587  the  duke  of  Lieguitz,  one  of  the  numerous  Silesian  princes,  entered 
into  an  agreement  of  mutual  succession  (crbverbriulerung)  \\\{\\  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  extinction  of  either  reigning  line;  and  the  other  ducal  lines  becoming 
gradually  extinct  their  possessions  fell  to  Liegnitz  or  to  Bohemia,  or  lapsed  to  the 
emperor.  In  1675,  when  the  last  ducal  family,  tiiat  of  Liegnitz,  failed,  its  tcrritoiies  of 
Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau  would  have  fallen  to  Prussia;  but  the  emperor  of  Germany 
refused  to  rec-oguize  the  validitj-  of  the  agreement  of  1537.  and  took  possession  of  tlie 
Liegnitz  dominions,  as  a  ■lapsed  fief  of  Bohemia.  The  remainder  of  Silesia  was  thus 
incorporated  into  the  Austrian  empire.  In  1740,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  helpless  condition  of  ]\Iaria  Theresa  of  Austria,  laid  claim,  on  the  strength  of 
the  agreement  of  1537,  to  certam  portions  of  Silesia;  and  without  declaring  war,  marched 
into  and  took  possession  of  the  province,  maintaining  his  hold  despite  the  utmost  efforts 
of  Austria  in  1740-42,  ami  1744r-45,  called  the  first  and  second  Silesian  wars.  After  the 
third  Silesian  war,  better  known  as  the  seven  years'  war  (q.v.),  it  was  finally  ceded  (17G3) 
to  Prus.sia. 

SILESIA,  Austrian,  a  duchy  and  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  bounded  on  the 
n.e.  by  Piussia,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  Moravia.  Area,  19^0  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  558,196.  It 
is  mountainous  in  the  Av.,  where  the  Spieglitzer  Sclmeeberge,  a  summit  of  the  Sudetic 
chain,  rises  to  the  height  of  4,512  feet.  The  crown-land  comprises  1806  sq.m.  of  level 
land,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  arable  or  under  wood.  The  climate,  though 
rough,  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  iiroduces  good  crops  of  rye,  oats,  barley,  tlax,  etc. 
"Within  the  crown-land  rise  the  Oder  and  Vistula.  Cattle-breeding  and  bee-keeping  are 
important  brandies  of  industry;  110,000  head  of  sheep  belong  to  the  crown-land.  Iron, 
lead,  and  coal  mining  are  profitablj'  pursued.  The  manufactures  are  principally  spir- 
its, copper  and  iron  wares,  and  linen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

SI'LEX  (Lat.  flint),  a  generic  name  given  by  some  mineralogists  to  all  those  minerals 
of  which  silica  is  the  principal  ingredient.     See  Quartz. 

SILHOUETTE,  the  name  given  to  a  profile  or  shadow-outline  of  the  human  figure, 
filled  in  of  a  dark  color,  the  shadows  and  extreme  depths  being  sometimes  indicated  by 
the  heightening  effect  of  gum  or  some  other  shining  material.  This  species  of  design 
was  known  among  the  ancients,  and  was  by  them  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
as  the  monochromes  on  Etruscan  vases  amply  testify;  but  the  name  silhouette  is  quite 
modern,  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  It  Avas  taken  from  Etienne 
de  Silhouette,  the  French  minister  of  finance  in  1759,  who,  to  replenish  the  treasury, 
exhausted  by  the  costly  wars  with  Britain  and  Prussia,  and  by  excessive  prodigalities, 
inaugurated  numerous  reforms,  and  the  strictest  economy  of  expenditure.  liis  extreme 
parsimony  in  all  finance  matters  made  liim  a  clioice  subject  for  caricature;  so  that  any 
mode  or  fashion  that  was  plain  and  cheap — "  surtouts"  without  plaits,  trousers  with- 
out pockets — was  styled  a  la  silhouette;  and  profiles  made  by  tracing  the  shadow  pro- 
jected by  the  light  of  a  candle  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  lieing  then  much  in  vogue, 
have  continued  to  bear  llie  name.  Although  without  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  the  sil- 
houette presents  a  clear  and  well-marked  profile,  and  such  instruments  as  the  panto- 
graph (q.v.),  etc.,  used  to  be  frequently  employed  to  obtain  profiles  of  a  reduced  size 
direct  from  the  human  features.  Profiles  cut  out  of  black  paper  with  scissors  also 
receive  the  name  of  silhouettes 

SILICA.     See  Silicon. 

SILICON,  or  SiLi'ciUM  (sym.  Si.  eq.  14 — in  new  system,  28 — spec.  grav.  3.49),  is  one 
of  the  non-metallic  elements  (see  Chemistry),  it  may  be  obtained  in  first  of  these,  the 
three  different  forms,  viz.,  the  nmorphous,  the  grapltitoid,  and  the  crystalline.  It  is  the 
amorphous  silicon,  which  is  obtained  by  the  processes  in  common  use,  the  second  and 
third  being  obtained  from  this  first  modification. 

Amorphous  silicon  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dull  brown  powder,  which  adheres 
to  the  finger,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  readily  soluble 
in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  in  a  hot  solution  of  potash.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen  its  external  surface  burns  brilliantly,  and  is 
converted  into  silica,  which  fuses  from  the  extreme  heat,  and  forms  a  coating  over  the 
unburned  silicon.  Grnphitaid  silicon  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  amorphous  variety  to 
an  intense  heat  in  a  closed  platinum  crucible.  This  form  of  silicon  will  not  take  fire 
when  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  and  resists  the  solvent  action  of  pure  hydrofluoric  acid, 
although  it  rapidly  (lissolves  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids;  moreover, 
as  another  point  of  ditTercnce,  it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity.  For  the  description  of 
crystallized  silicon,  we  may  refer  to  a  treatise  bj'  Deville  (in  the  Ann.  de  Cliimie.  3d 
ser,  vol.  49,  p.  65),  who  obtained  it  in  regular  double  six-sided  pyramids  of  a  dark 
steel-gray  color. 

Silicon,  in  a  state  of  combination  with  oxygen,  is  the  most  abundant  solid  constit- 
uent of  our  globe;  and,  in  less  proportion,  is  an  equally  necessary  ingredient  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  while  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  occurs  in  mere  traces,  except  in  a 
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few  special  oases.  It  is  never  found  in  nature  except  in  combination  with  oxygen;  but 
by  a  somowliat  difficult  process— wliich  we  need  not  liere  describe— it  may  be  separated 
as  a  dark  brown  powder.  It  was  first  isolated  by  Berzelius  in  1823.  For  our  knowledge 
of  the  other  nioditictitious  we  are  iudebteil  to  '\^■olller  and  Deville. 

tSilieoii  forms  two  oxides,  one  of  wiiieh  is  only  known  in  the  hj-drated  state,  while 
the  otlier  is  (lie  well-known  compound  silica  or  silicic  acid,  lli/drated  oxide  of  mlmra  is 
represented  by  t lie  fornuila  L'lI(),8Si(),  and  silicic  acid  by  SiOj.  The  hydrated  oxide 
cxliil)its  many  interesting  chemical  properties,  but  is  of  no  practical  importance. 

tMu-ic  acid  or  silica  exists  both  in  the  crystalline  and  in  the  amorpiious  form.  The 
best  examples  of  the  crystalline  form  are  rock  crystal,  quartz,  chalcedony,  flint,  sand- 
stone, and  quartzose  .sand.  Silica  in  this  form  has'a  specific  gravity  of  abdut  2.9,  and  is 
only  attacked  with  ilifficulty  by  potash  or  hydrotluoric  acid.  The  amorphous  form 
exists  naturally  in  opal,  and  is  obtaineil  artificially  as  gelatinous  silica,  etc.;  it  differs 
from  the  former  in  its  specific  gravity,  being  about  2.2,  and  in  its  being  rapidly  dissolved 
by  potash  and  by  liydrotluoric  acid.  Pure  silica  (as  it  occurs  in  rock-crvstal.  for  exam- 
ple) is  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless,  and  is  sufficiently  hard  to  scra'tch  glass.  The 
heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowi)ipe  is  required  for  its  fusion,  when  it  melts  into  a  trans- 
parent glass,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  elastic  threads.  Perfectly  pure  silica  in 
its  amorphous  form  may  be  obtained  by  various  chemical  processes.  If  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  potash  or  soda  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicic  acid  separates  as  a 
hydrate,  and  on  evaporating  this  to  dryness,  and  treating  it  with  boiling  water,  silicic 
acid  remains  as  an  amorphous  powder,  which,  after  being  washed,  dried,  and  exposed 
to  a  reil  heat,  may  be  regarded  as  chemically  pure.  The  hydratetl  silicic  acid  men- 
tioned in  the  above  experiment  is  soluble  in  water  and  (more  "freely)  in  acids  and  alka- 
lies. The  solubility  of  hydrated  silicic  acid  in  water  accounts  for  the  presence  of  silicic 
acid  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  as  well  as  for  its  gradual  separa- 
tion from  these  waters  iu  the  form  of  petrifactions.  That  silica  or  silicic  acid  is  a  true 
acid  (although  a  feeble  one)  is  obvious  from  its  uniting  with  bases,  especially  those 
which  are  capable  of  undergoing  fusion,  and  forming  true  .salts,  known  as  silicates. 
These  silicates  occur  abundantly  in  nature;  all  the  forms  of  clay,  feldspar,  mica,  horn- 
blende, augite,  serjientine,  etc.,  being  compounds  of  this  description.  Silicic  acid 
combines  with  bases  in  various  proportions.  The  following  table,  borrowed  from  Mil- 
ler's Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.,  shows  the  combinations  which  are  of  the  most 
usual  occurrence: 

Examples.  FormulsD. 

2MO^mo    nr  ^^qniiiqilifntps   (  Silicate  of  lime 2CaO,.3Si02. 

.iiUO, JbiOa,  or  isesquisilicates.  -^  Meerschaum  (hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia)    SMgO.SSiO^  -|-  2H0. 

MOKiO     Neutral  qilicatpq     J  Wollastonite  (silicate  of '  lime) CaO.SiOa- 

jJiU,biU2,  JNeiitrai  smcates.     ,  cjoptase  (hydrated  silicate  of  copper) CuO,Si02 -|-HO. 

2MOSiO     Dibasic  silicates      i  O'i^ne 2(3Ig.Fe)0,Si02. 

^MU,biU2,  uioasic  silicates.     -^  ^.^^^  j^j.^^  cinder SFeO.SiOj. 

MO,2SiOo,  Cisilicates.  The  compcisition  of  many  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  glass  may  be 

approximately  represented  by  mixtures  of  different  silicates  which 
have  this  formula. 

In  the  above  formulfe  MO  stands  for  1  equivalent  of  auj'  metallic  protoxide,  such  as 
lime,  magnesia,  or  protoxide  of  iron. 

The  following  are  the  general  characters  of  the  silicates:  Most  of  them  are  fusible, 
the  basic  silicates  fusing  more  readily  than  those  which  are  either  neutral  or  contain  an 
excess  of  acid.  Excepting  the  silicates  of  the  alkalies  no  silicates  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  anhydrous,  neutral,  and  acid  silicates  of  the  earths  resist  the  action  of  all  acids 
except  the  hydrofluoric. 

In  conchision  we  may  remark  that  silica  derives  its  name  from  silex,  flint,  of  which 
it  is  the  essential  constituent,  and  that  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
china,  and  porcelain.  For  these  purposes  it  is  obtained  in  a  finely  comminuted  .state  by 
heating  flints  or  portions  of  colorless  quartz  to  redness,  and  plunging  them  iu  cold  water. 
The  silica  s]ilits  up  into  a  friable  ma.ss,  which  may  be  easily  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 
The  use  of  silica  in  giving  firmness  and  rigidity  to  various  parts  of  the  animal  organs  is 
exemplified  in  its  free  occurrence  in  the  quill-part  of  the  feather  of  birds,  in  the  shields 
of  certain  infusoria,  and  in  the  spicula  occurring  in  sponges;  while  its  .similar  use  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  seen  in  its  more  or  less  abundant  presence  in  the  stalks  of  the 
grasses,  more  particularly  in  the  cereals  and  in  the  bamboo  (where  it  is  especially  depos- 
ited about  the  joints,  and  is  known  as  tahasheer),  in  the  e<jui.seta2,  etc. 

Silicon  may  be  made  to  cond)ine  with  several  other  elements  besides  oxygen,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  silicofluoric  acid,  these  compounds  are  of  ilo  practical  value 
Thus  silicon  and  liydrogen  form  a  hydride  of  silicon,  a  colorl  ss  and  spontaneouslj- 
inflammable  gas.  is  itride  of  .silicon  is'a  bluish  fibrous  body,  wliile  sulphide  of  silicon  is 
a  white  earthy  powder.  Silicon  unites  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  probably  iodine  and 
fluorine,  in  two  proportions  corresponding  to  its  oxygen  compoimds.  Fluoride  of  silicon 
(SiFo)  is  a  colorless  pungent  gas,  liqucfiable  under  strong  prcs:  ure,  and  solidifying  at 
— 220\  inflammable,  and  a  non-sup]>orter  of  combustion.  It  is  obtained  by  heating 
powdered  glass  with  12  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  when  a  stream  of  this  gas  is 
transmitted  ihrougli  water  a  reaction  takes  place;  two  atoms  of  water  and  three  atoms 
of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  yielding  silicofluoric  acid  (HF.SiFj),  which  remains  iu  solution, 
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and  silicon,  wliich  is  deposited.  A  saturated  solution  of  this  acid  forms  a  very  sour 
fuming  liquid,  whicii  does  not  directly  attaclv  glass,  but  if  allowed  to  evaporate  on  it, 
causes  erosion  from  the  tluoride  of  silicon  becoming  evaporizcd,  and  free  liydrofluoric 
acid  being  left.  A  dilate  solution  is  frequently  employed  in  the  laboratory  as  a  precipi- 
tant of  potash,  whicli  it  throws  down  in  a  transparent  gelatinous  form.  With  salts  of 
baryta  it  gives  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  It  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts, 
none  of  which  are  of  any  special  importance. 

SILIQIJE.  Siliqua,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the  crnciferm,  a  capsule  opening  by  twoi 
valves,  which,  when  ripe,  separate  from  the  base  upward,  leaving  a  central  frame 
(I'eplnm),  to  wliich  the  seeds  remain  attached,  and  which  is  regarded  as  formetl  by 
parietal  placentas,  the  valves  giving  way  close  to  the  suture.  The  seeds  are  either  in 
one  row  or  two.  A  Silicule  {nUicula)  is  merely  a  silique  of  a  different  form,  the  true 
silique  being  long  and  narrow,  the  silicule  broad  and  short,  although  Linmeus  made 
this  difference  the  foundation  of  the  orders  {siliquosa  and  siliculosa)  of  his  class  tetrady- 
7iamia,  a  distinction  not  now  equally  attended  to  in  the  subdivision  of  the  natural  order 

SILISTRIA,  a  t.  of  the  new  principality  of  Bulgaria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  which  is  here  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  studded  with  numer- 
ous islands.  The  houses  are  mean,  and  built  generally  of  wood,  thomrh  sometimes  of 
stone,  and  also  of  mud;  the  streets,  like  those  of  most  Moslem  cities,  are  crooked,  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  ill-paved;  and  the  manufactures  are  insigniticant,  tiiough  there  is  a  con- 
siderable^trade  in  wood  and  cattle.  Pop.  20,000.  The  Dobrudscha,  ceded  by  Turkey 
to  Rumania  in  1878,  is  bounded  by  a  line  running  from  a  point  just  e.  of  Silistria  to 
Mangalia  on  tHe  coast.  The  importance  of  Silistria  lay  former!}^  in  its  value  as  a  mili- 
tary outpost  of  Turkey.  Its  walls  were  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  but  consisted 
merely  of  a  fortified  enceinte  (q.v.)  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  the  great  strength  of  the  for- 
tress depending  upon  the  support  given  to  it  by  detaclied  works.  Silistria  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity^  and  was  a  fortress  under  the  Byzantines.  Here,  in  971,  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  John  Zimisces,  routed  the  Ra.ssians  under  Sviatoslav.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
fis.saulted  and  taken  by  the  Russians.  In  1849  Silistria  was  made  a  stronghold  of  the 
first  cliiss,  and  was  rendered  almost  impregnable  by  the  addition  (1853)  of  12  detached 
forts  on  the  s.  and  east.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  the  Russians  laid  siege 
to  it,  with  an  army  of  from  60,000  to  80,000  men,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat  after  89 
days.  The  congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  when  erecting  Bulgaria  into  a  principalitv, 
decreed  that  the  fortifications  of  Silistria,  like  those  of  the  other  Bulgarian  cities,  should 
be  dismantled. 

SILZ  AND  SILK-WORM.  The  name  silk  is  derived  by  the  not  imusunl  substitution  of 
I  for  r,  from  Lat.  scricum  (Gr.  serikon),  so  called  as  coming  from  the  country  of  the  Seres 
or  Cliinese.  The  Silk-worm  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Silk-worm  Moth,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species  belonging  to  the  genus  hombyx,  and  otlier  genera  of  the  family 
bomhyddin,  lepidopterous  insects  of  the  section  popularly  known  by  the  name  moth 
(q.v.).  The  hombyeidm  have  a  very  .short  and  rudimentary  proboscis,  living  for  a  very 
short  time  in  their  perfect  state,  and  taking  little  or  no  food;  the  body  is  thick  and  hairy 
the  wings  are  large  and  broad,  either  extended  horizontally  when  at  rest,  or  inclined 
like  the  sides  of  a  roof;  the  antennic  are  pectinated.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves 
and  other  tender  parts  of  trees  or  other  plants;  tlie  chrysalids  are  inclosed  in  a  cocoon  of 
silk,  which  gives  to  some  of  the  species  a  great  economical  importance.  The  most 
important  is  the  Common  Silk-worm  {hombyx  man),  a  native  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  China.  The  perfect  insect  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  the  female  rather  larger  than 
the  male ;  the  wings  meeting  like  the  sides  of  a  roof;  the  color  whitish,  with  a  broad 
pale  brown  bar  across  the  upper  wings.  The  females  generally  die  very  soon  after  they 
have  laid  their  eggs,  and  the  males  do  not  survive  much  longer.  The  eggs  are  numerous, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  not  attaclied  together,  but  fastened  to  the  surface  on  which 
they  are  laid  by  a  gummy  substance,  which,"when  dry,  becomes  silky.  They  are  laid 
in  the  end  of  summer,  and  are  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  next  summer.  The  caterpillar 
is  at  first  very  small,  nut  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  rapidly  increases 
in  size,  till,  when  full  grown,  it  is  nearly  3  in.  long.  It  is  of  a  yellowLsh  gray  color. 
The  head  is  large.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  last  joint  of  the  body  is  a  horn-like  process. 
The  skin  is  changed  four  or  five  times  during  the  growth  of  the  caterpillar.  Before 
each  change  of  skin,  it  becomes  lethargic,  and  ceases  to  eat.  whereas  at  other  times  it  is 
very  voracious.  When  the  skin  is  ready  to  be  cast  off,  it  bursts  at  the  forepart,  and 
the  caterpillar  then,  by  continually  writlnng  its  body,  without  moving  from  the  spot, 
thrusts  it  backward;  but  silk-worms  frequently  die  during  the  change  of  skin.  A  very 
rapid  increase  of  size  takes-  place  while  the  new  skin  is  still  soft.  The  natural  food  of 
the  silk-worm  is  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  but  it  will  also  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
some  other  plants,  as  the  black  mulberry  and  the  lettuce.  When  so  fed,  however,  it 
produces  silk  of  inferior  quality.  The  silk-producing  organs  are  two  lariie  glands 
(sericteria)  containing  a  viscid  .substance,  which  extend  along  a  great  part  of  the  body, 
and  ternnnate  in  two  sjyi.nnercU  in  the  mouth.  These  glands  become  very  large  when 
the  change  to  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  state  is  about  to  take  place.  When  about  to  spin  its 
cocoon,  the  silk-worm  ceases  to  eat,  and  first  produces  the  loose  rough  fiber  which  forms 
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tlic  outer  part  of  llio  cocoou,  and  then  the  more  closely  disposed  and  valuable  fiber  of  its 
interior.  In  this  i)roccss,  the  position  of  the  liindcr  part  of  tiie  body  is  little  ehauged, 
but  tlie  head  is  moved  from  one  point  to  another;  and  the  coeoon  when  finislied  is  much 
shorter  than  the  body,  which,  however,  being  bent,  is  completely  inclosed  in  it.  The 
cocoon  is  alnrnt  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Each  liber  of  silk,  when  examined  by  a 
microscope,  is  seen  to  be  double,  being  equally  derived  from  the  two  silki)roducing 
organs  of  the  caterpillar.  A  single  liber  often  exceeds  IfOO  ft.  in  length.  The  time  of 
the  silk-worm's  life  in  the  caterpillar  state  is  generally  about  eight  weeks.  About  fiTc 
days  are  occupied  in  tlie  spinning  of  the  cocoon;  after  which  about  two  or  three  weeks 
dajise  before  the  cocoon  bursts  and  the  perfect  insect  comes  forth.  The  natural  burst- 
ing of  the  cocoon  is,  however,  injurious  to  the  silk,  and  the  silk-worm  rearer  prevents 
it  by  throwing  all  the  cocoon.s  into  boiling  water,  except  tliose  which  he  intends  to  keep 
in  order  lo  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  his  stock.  These  he  selects  with  care,  so. 
thai  he  may  have  about  an  equal  number  of  male  and  female  insects,  the  females  being 
known,  even  in  the  chrysalis  state,  by  their  larger  size.  The  cocoons  intended  for  tlie 
production  of  moths  are  placed  on  a  cloth  in  a  somewhat  darkened  room,  of  which  the 
temperature  is  near,  but  does  not  exceeil,  72'  Fahr. ;  and  the  moths,  when  produced,  show 
no  inclination  to  fly  away,  but  remain  on  the  cloth,  lay  their  eggs,  and  die  there.  It  is 
an  interesting  peculiarity  of  this  valuable  species  of  moth,  that  neither  in  the  caterpillar 
nor  in  the  winged  state  does  it  show  that  restless  disposition  which  belongs  to  many 
others,  the  caterpillars  remaining  contentedly  in  the  trays  or  boxes  in  which  tliey  are 
placed,  feeding  on  the  leaves  with  which  thej'  are  there  supplied,  and  at  last  only  seek- 
ing a  proper  place  to  assume  the  chrysalis  form  on  small  bundles  of  twigs  which  are 
placed  for  that  purpose  above  the  trays;  the  perfect  moths,  in  like  manner,  abiding 
almost  in  one  spot,  and  scarcely  caring  to  use  their  wings.  Owing  to  this*peculiarity  it 
is  capable  of  being  reared  and  managed  in  a  way  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 
The  silk-worm  is  liable  to  various  diseases,  particularly  to  one  hy  which  great  num- 
bers are  often  destroyed,  and  which  is  either  caused  or  characterized  by  the  growth  of 
a  small  fungus  known  as  si/k-worm-rot,  or  muscanh'/ie  (q.v.). 

Of  the  other  species  of  silk-worm,  many  are  rapidly  increasing  in  commercial  impor- 
tance.    The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  silk-producing  insects;  those  in 
italics  are  not  as  yet  employed  in  manufactures : 
Bombyx  mori. — The  common  silk-worm,  native  of  India,  and  reared  in  other  parts  of  the 

world. 
B.  cuesi. — Crosses  have  been  obtained  between  this  and  B.  mori,  yielding  excellent  silk, 

at  Mussooree. 
/?.  t-extor. — Native  of  Mussooree. 
B.  Hineimi.s. — China. 

B.  Huttoui. — Silk  collected  in  Mussooree. 
i>.  Ilorsfckli. — Native  C)f  Java. 

Altacus  atlas. — Native  of  India,  and  said  to  yield  some  of  the  "  Tusseh  silk." 

A.  Guevini. — Native  of  Bengal. 

A.  ricinl. — Native  of  Assam. 

A.  cynthia. — The  "Eria,"  or  "  Arrindy"  silkworm,  native  of  India,  now  extensively 
raised  in  Hongkong,  Nepaul,  Mussooree,  Java,  and  to  some  extent  in  southern 
Europe.     It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  ailanto  (q.v.)  tree. 

Antheroea  Mezankooria. — The  Mezankooria  silk-moth. 

A.  Papilla. — The  true  tusseh  or  tussur  moth,  native  of  Darjeeling,  and  other  parts  of 
upper  India.  It  is  produced  very  extensively,  and  is  chiefly  collected  in  the  jungle 
districts  by  the  Sahars  and  other  half-wild  castes  who  live  in  the  jungles.  The 
cocoons  are  so  carefully  concealed  in  the  leaves  that  much  care  is  required  to  discover 
them,  the  only  indication  being  the  dung  of  the  caterpillar  under  the  trees.  The  tus- 
seh silk  is  easily  wound  oil  from  the  cocoons  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  commou 
silk-worm. 

A.  Assama. — The  Moonga,  or  Moogha,  native  of  Assam. 

^4.  Pernyi. — North  China. 

A.  Pen'otfetti.—^orth  China. 

A.  Roylei. — Mussooree. 

A.  IMferi. — Dai"jceling. 

A.  J  aria. — Java. 

A.  FHthii. — Darjeeling. 

A.  TAirmn. — Java.  . 

The  preceding  seven  are  all  called  tusseh  moths.  "C;. 

Actiaa  Helene. — Darjeeling.  '  '  ^^>C 

Saluraia  pyretorum. — China.  ■■-..    vN. 

S.  Qrotei. — Darjeeling.  .    '*.     >, 

L(Kpa  Kntinka. — Java.  ~  *^\ 

Ne/n-is  Bvftoni. — Mussooree.  ^^"^^    \ 

CidipuUi  Tibeta. — Mussooree.  ,    •;  ^i  V' 

C.  Simla.  •.  in  ,' ^  -..'  ^5 
SaUifsa  I/Aa. — South-cast  Himalaya.  k\-  !  /  o 
Cricula  triferrestrata. — Java.                                                                              ''  j 
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Silk. 


It  will  be  spcn  by  the  above  list  that  hitherto  very  few  cf  the  silk-motlis  have  been  turned 
to  man's  profit.  The  tirsl  iu  importance  after  the  common  silk-worm  is  the  true  tusseh, 
next  the  rnoonga,  the  silk  from  both  of  which  can  be  wound  off  the  cocoon ;  and  then 
the  eria,  which  cannot  be  wound  easily,  and  is  therefore  generally  carded. 

yilk  appears  not  to  have  been  well  know'n  to  the  ancients;  although  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  best  authorities  deny  that  it  is  in  the  original, 
or  that  it  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  Among  the  Greeks.  Aristotle  is  the  first  who 
mentions  it,  and  he  only  says  that  "  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates,  is  reporied  to  have  first 
woven  it  in  Cos;"  and  from  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected,  it  would  appear 
that  the  natives  of  Cos  received  it  indirectly  (through  the  Phenicians  and  Persians)  from 
China.  Tlie  silken  webs  of  Cos  found  their  way  to  Rome,  but  it  was  very  long  before 
they  were  obtainable  except  by  the  most  wealthy.  The  cultivation  in  Europe  of  the 
worm  itself  did  not  take  place  until  530  a. d.,  when,  according  to  an  account  given  by 
Procopius,  the  eggs  were  brought  from  India  (China)  to  the  emperor  Justinian  by  some 
monks. 

In  China  the  cultivation  of  silk  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  according  to  the 
greatest  Chinese  authorities,  it  was  first  begun  by  Si-ling,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Hoang-ti,  3,600  years  B.C.,  and  the  mulberry  was  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
them  only  40  years  later. 

Since  its  introduction  into  Europe  it  has  always  formed  a  great  branch  of  industry 
in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  iu  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  In  England,  too,  from  time  to  time,  laudable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  it,  especially  by  Mrs.  Whitby  of  Kewlands,  Mr.  Mason  of  Yatelyin  Hampshire, 
and  lady  Dorothy  Neville  of  Dangstein  in  Hampshire;  but  their  partial  success  has 
not  encouraged  others  to  pursue  tiiis  branch  of  industry,  which  requires  a  warmer  and 
less  variable  climate  iind  cheaper  labor  than  we  can  command. 

The  quantity  of  silk  raised  in  the  world  is  enormous.  Great  Britain  imports  annu- 
ally in  the  unmanufactured  state:  "  Raw"  silk,  about  6,500,000  lbs. ;  "  waste,"  or  knubs 
and  husks,  about  3,500,000  lbs. ;  besides  undytd  "  singles,"  about  5,700  lbs.;  tram,  about 
7,000  lbs. ;  organzine,  about  39,000  lbs. ;  and  dyed  singles  and  tram,  about  3,C00  lbs. 
organzine,  about  10,000  lbs.  Singles,  tram,  and  organzine  are  terms  applied  to  the 
thread  after  it  has  undergone  cerlahi  operations  (to  be  afterward  desciibed).  The  total 
quantity  is  thus  about  lO"^, 000,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £5,000,000;  and  in  addition  to  this 
we  import  manufactured  silk  goods  to  the  value  of  about  £13,500,000;  so  that  the  impor- 
tance of  tliis  little  insect  1o  Great  Britain  alone  is  represented  annually  by  about  £17,500,- 
000.     It  requires  1600  worms  to  raise  a  pound  of  silk. 

Rearing  of  Si'k-icorius. — It  is  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  production  of  silk  that 
one  of  the  species  of  mulberry  should  be  cultivated,  and  that  it  should  be  so  favorably 
situated  as  to  climate  that  its  foliage  is  in  readiness  for  feeding  the  young  worms  when 
they  are  first  hatched  from  the  eggs.  The  species  best  adajtted  is  the  white  mulberry, 
morns  alba.  The  extreme  lateness  of  season  at  which  the  l)lack  mulberry  produces  its 
leaves  prevents  its  employment  generally,  besides  which  it  will  not  bear  the  loss  of  its 
leaves  so  well.  It  is  said  that  in  f  ome  parts  of  China  the  silk-worm  is  easilj'  reared  upon 
the  trees  in  the  open  air.  So  little  has  it  a  tendency  to  wander  far  from  the  place  of  its 
birth,  if  food  be  at  hand,  that  it  only  requires  a  w arm,  dry  atmosphere  to  biing  it  to  per- 
fection; but  usually,  even  in  China,  and  in  all  other  countries,  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  raise  the  silk-worm  in  properly  arranged  buildings,  and  to  supply  it  with  mulberry 
leaves  gathered  from  day  to  day.  In  India,  China,  and  other  tropical  countries,  the 
eggs  hatch  readily  at  the  proper  time  by  the  natural  heat;  but  in  southern  Europe  artifi- 
cial heat  is  almost  always  required;  formerly"  the  heat  of  fermenting  dung  was  found 
serviceable,  and  the  warmth  of  the  human  body  was  also  used,  the  eggs  being  carried  in 
little  bags  in  the  bosom  of  the  cultivators;  but  now  they  are  regularly  hatched  by  i.tove- 
heat,  beginning  with  a  temperature  of  64°  Fahr.,  which  is  gradually  increased  through  ten 
days  to  82",  at  which  it  is  maintained  until  the  eggs  are  hitrhed.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  operation  is  facilitated  by  washing  the  eggs  in  the  first  place  with  clean  water; 
and  some  cultivatoi's  also  wash  tiiem  in  wine,  the  value  of  which  is  very  questionable. 
Washing  is  found  to  remove  a  certain  gumminess  and  other  impurities  from  the  eggs, 
■which  would  otlKirwise  impede  the  hatching.  When  the  silk-worms  have  been  regularly 
developed  as  above  described,  it  is  usual  to  place  above  the  trays  various  little  contri- 
vances for  the  caterpillar  to  spin  within ;  many  of  the  Italian  growers  employ  an  ingeniously 
simple  arrangement,  which  lasts  many  seasons,  and  when  not  in  use  occupies  verj'  small 
space.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  thin  slips  of  wood,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
and  all  cut  sufficiently  long  to  reach  across  the  trays.  They  are  each  cut  at  intervals  of 
an  inch  half  through,  so  that  one  will  fit  into  another,  and  when  complete  they  all  form 
a  series  of  cells,  .vhich,  set  in  a  tray,  form  the  very  best  receptacles  for  the  silk-worm  to 
spin  in.  When  not  in  use,  the  whole  arrangement  can  be  compressed  into  very  small 
compass  for  convenience  of  storage.  Others  use  little  cones  of  paper,  or  small  twigs, 
among  which  the  cocoons  are  spun. 

In  feeding  the  worms,  care  is  taken  so  to  distribute  the  food  on  the  shelves  or  in  the 
trays  that  the  insects  shall  not  crowd  together;  and  for  this  reason  the  most  careful 
cultivators  chop  the  leaves  small,  and  strew  them  very  evenly  about.  Great  care  is 
taken  not  to  let  the  v.'orms  of  one  hatch  mix  with  those  of  another,  unless  of  exactly  the 
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same  age,  otherwise  the  stronger  insects  would  deprive  the  younger  of  their  food. 
Miuiy  other  niceties  of  attention  arc  required,  whicli  aitogetlier  render  llie  successful 
rearing  of  siik-wornis  a  matter  of  mueli  anxiety  and  labor. 

Pirpnration  of  Silk. — When  the  cocoons  are  comj)l>ted,  which  is  known  by  the 
absence  of  any  sound  within,  they  are  carefully  sorted,  and  a  certain  number  arc  kept 
for  hiying.  The  sexes  are  readily  known  by  the  ditferenee  of  shape  as  well  as  of  size, 
the  female  being  plumper,  and  the  male,  besides  being  much  smaller,  having  a  central 
depiession  and  sharper  extremities.  The  French  growers  sort  them  into  nine  varieties, 
those  which  are  less  compact,  or  in  which  the  worm  has  died— a  fact  known  by  external 
indications — being  separated  from  the  good  ones.  When  the  sorting  is  finished,  the 
cocoons  are  placed  in  an  oven  with  a  gentle  heat,  which  kills  the  inclosed  chry.sdis, 
otherwise  they  would  all  become  perforated  by  the  insect  eating  tlirongh;  they  are  then 
prepared  for  winding  by  first  removing  the  tlossy  covering,  which  is  often  somewhat 
hard  and  compact.  The  cocoons  are  placed  in  basins  of  water,  kept  warm  by  charcoal 
fires,  or,  in  the  larger  establishments,  by  .steam.  Tins  softens  and  dissolves  the  natural 
gum  which  coats  the  silk,  and  makes  the  various  coils  of  silk  adhere  together  iu  tJie 
cocoon.  The  operator  then  takes  a  small  branchy  twig,  and  stirs  them  about  in  the 
water.  This  is  sure  to  catch  hold  of  any  liberated  ends  which  may  be  lioaling  in  the 
■water.  From  three  to  five  of  these  ends  are  taken  and  twisted  together  with  the  lingers, 
so  as  to  unite  them  into  one  thread,  which  is  passed  through  a  polished  metal  or  glass 
eye  in  the  reeling-machine,  which  is  so  far  from  the  hot-water  basin  as  to  give  the 
softened  gum  on  the  silk  time  to  dry  in  its  passage  from  the  basin  to  the  reel,  in  large 
filatures  or  silk  establishments,  complex  machinery  is  used  for  winding;  but  reeling 
apparatus  of  the  greatest  simplicity  is  used  by  the  Chinese,  East  Indians,  and  others 
■with  almost  equal  effect,  when  carefully  done,  except  in  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. In  all  cases,  however,  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  is  very  simple.  Great 
care  and  skill  are  required  in  reeling  silk  from  the  cocoons,  because,  although  the  reeler 
starts  with  four  or  five  cocoons,  not  only  are  their  individual  threads  apt  to  break,  but 
thev  are  not  all  of  the  same  length,  so  that  one  will  run  out  before  the  other.s.  These 
matters  are  carefully  watched;  and  as  often  as  a  thread  breaks,  or  a  cocoon  runs  out, 
another  thread  is  joined  on,  and  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  compound  thread  on  the  reel 
by  its  natural  gununiness.  Each  cocoon  generally  yields  300  yards  of  thread,  so  thai  it 
takes  1200  or  1500  yards  to  make  300  yards  of  the  filament  of  raw  silk,  by  v,-hich  name 
the  reeled  silk  is  always  known..  The  raw  silk  is  made  up  into  hanks  of  various  sizes. 
That  from  China  andJapan  is  tied  iu  packages  of  six  hanks  each,  technically  called 
books,  and  sometimes  the  ends  of  these  books  are  covered  with  silken  caps  very  curiously 
formed  out  of  a  single  cocoon,  so  managed  as  to  form  a  filmy  cap  sutHciently  large  to 
cover  a  man's  head.  The  method  used  by  the  Chinese  to  accomplish  this  is  quite 
unknown  in  Europe.  These  caps  or  bags,  -when  closed,  are  sometimes  nearly  a  foot 
square,  and  much  of  the  wadding  used  by  the  Chinese  dressmakers  for  padding  is  made 
by  placing  these  bags  upon  each  other  to  the  required  thickness. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  in  reeling  the  sdk  from  the  cocoons,  and  forming 
several  threads  into  one,  it  is  not  ready  for  the  weaver,  but  has  to  undergo  the  processes 
called  collectively  throwing.  In  this  country,  this  is  a  special  trade,  the  silk  throicder 
usually  conducting  it  in  large  mills  with  extensive  machinery,  where  the  above  processes 
are  air  carried  on,  generally  by  steam-power.  The  silk  reaches  the  throwster  in  hanks 
as  imported.  These  are  put  into  clean  soap  and  water,  and  carefully  washed,  ties  having 
been  placed  at  intervals,  to  prevent  the  silk  entangling.  After  being  dried  by  hanging 
in  the  drying-room,  they  are  placed  on  large  skeleton  reels  called  swift.i,  so  adjusted  that 
they  will  hold  the  hanks  tightly.  In  a  swift,  the  spokes  are  in  pairs.  They  arc  made  of 
thin  pieces  of  lancewood,  and  each  pair  are  rather  nearer  together  at  the  axle  than  at  the 
circumference,  where  they  are  connected  together  by  a  small  band  of  cord.  These  bands 
are  so  tied  that  they  -svill  slip  down  easily  to  admit  of  the  hanks  being  placed;  then,  by 
pushing  the  cords  upward^  the  hank  can  be  stretched  to  its  fullest  extent.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  compensate  for  the  varying  lengths  of  the  hanks  received  from  different  countries. 

When  the  sicifts  are  set  in  motion,  the  silk  is  carried  from  the  hanks  to  bobbins,  upon 
which  it  is  wound  for  the  convenience  of  further  operations.  The  bobbins  are  then 
taken  from  the  winding  to  the  cleaning  machine,  when  they  are  placed  on  fixed  spindles, 
.so  that  they  will  turn  with  the  slightest  pull;  and  the  thread  is  passed  through  a  small 
apparatus  attached  to  the  machine,  which  is  specially  called  the  cleaner,  and  consists 
es.sentially  of  two  poli-shed  smooth-edged  blades  of  metal,  attached  to  a  part  of  the  frame 
of  the  machine.  They  are  held  together  by  a  screw,  and  are  slightly  opened  or  closed 
by  anoth(!r  screw,  so  that  the  thread  can  be  put  between  them  down  to  a  small  orifice, 
and  then,  by  tightening  the  screw,  preventing  its  return,  after  passing  through  this  small 
hole,  which  is  the  gauge  of  the  thread,  and  which  removes  any  irregularities  or  adherent 
dirt.  The  silk  next  passes  over  a  glass  or  metal  rod,  and  th'en  through-  another  small 
hole,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  'cleaner,  and  usually  made  of  glass,  on  to  the  bobbin, 
upon  which  it  is  wound  by  the  action  of  the  machine."  The  next  process  is  twisting  the 
cleaned  thread,  by  which"  it  becomes  better  adapted  for  being  combined  with  other 
threads.  J)oiil>ling  is  the  next  process,  and  this  consists  in  running  off  a  nund)er  of  bob- 
bins of  twi.'<fed  silk  on  to  one  bobbin  of  a  larger  size,  which  is  put  into  the  throwing- 
raachine,  when  the  ends  of  the  doubled  silk  are  passed  through  a  smooth  bole  on  to  a 
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large  reel,  which  rewinds  it  into  banks,  but  twisting  the  threads  into  a  fine  cord  as  it 
goes  from  the  bobbins  to  the  reel.  This  operation  of  throiring  derives  its  name  from  ihe 
Saxon  thraican,  to  whirl  or  twist.  After  this  the  hanks  liave  to  be  again  wound  on. reels 
juid  bobbins  for  the  weaver,  the  former  for  the  warp,  and  the  latter  for  tiie  weft.  For 
many  purposes,  only  some  of  these  operations  are  required.  Thus  for  common  and  light 
fabrics,  such  as  Persian  gauze,  etc..  only  the  two  first  are  needed — viz.,  the  winding  and 
cleaning,  ami  the  material  is  called  durnljsingks.  If  it  has  been  icound,  cleaned,  and 
throicn,  it  is  called  thraicn-ningks,  and  is  used  for  weaving  common  broad  stuffs,  or 
plain  silks  and  ribbons.  If  wound,  cleaned,  doubled,  and  tlivoicn,  it  is  called  tram,  and  is 
used  for  the  richest  silks  and  velvets,  but  only  for  the  weft  or  shoot;  and  if  icound, 
cleaned,  spun,  doubled,  and  thrown,  it  is  called  organzine,  and  is  used  for  the  warps  of  line 
fabrics. 

Before  winding  the  cocoons,  a  flossy  portion  has  to  be  removed;  and  after  all  has  been 
woui)d  off,  another  portion  remains,  like  a  compact  bag;  these  are  collected  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  icaste-silk,  and  to  these  are  added  the  fragments  of  broken  threads, 
which  accumulate  in  considerable  quantities  daring  the  reeling  and  throwing  operations. 
Formerly,  very  little  u.se  was  made  of  waste-silk;  not  a  little  of  it  was  employed  by  engi- 
neers and  others  for  mere  cleaning  purposes;  although  as  early  as  1671,  a  proposition 
was  made  by  a  manufacturer  named  Edmond  Blood  to  make  it  available  by  carding  it 
with  teasels  or  rowing-cards.  He  took  out  a  patent  for  this  invention,  but  apparently 
did  not  bring  it  into  use.  Another  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Lister  of  Bradford, 
which  has  done  wonders;  now  the  waste  is  all  spun  into  yarn,  thereby  greatly  economiz- 
ing the  use  of  silk,  as  the  quantity  of  silk-waste  always  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of 
good  silk  reeled  off.  The  processes  employed  in  the  production  of  silk-jarn  from  the 
Wiiste  differ  little  from  those  for  spinning  other  materials.     See  Spiknlng. 

The  silk  manufactures  of  Britain  are  chiefly  located  in  Spitalflelds,  London,  at  Mac- 
clesfield and  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  at  Derby,  and  in  Glasgow.  The  dyeing  of  silk  is 
done  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  at  Nottingham,  and  at  iVlancliester;  and 
considerable  quantities  of  silk  goods  are  sent  from  India  to  be  printed  with  patterns  in 
Loudon  and  other  parts  of  England.  These  goods  are  chiefly  the  corah  and  bandana 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  Indian  waist  and  turban  scarfs. 

SILK  (Silk  axd  Silk-worm,  ante).  There  would  certainly  appear  to  have  been  no 
lack  of  encouragement  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  early  days  of  American  colonial  his- 
tory. James  I.  was  enthusiatic  on  this  subject  (see  Manufactukes),  and  the  colonists 
themselves  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the 
culture  of  silk -worms.  In  1732  tlie  colonial  government  of  Georgia,  allotted  a  piece  of 
ground  for  use  as  a  nursery  plantation  for  white  mulberry  trees.  Lands  were  granted  to 
settlers  on  cor.dition  that  they  planted  100  of  these  trees  on  every  10  acres  when  cleared, 
10  years  being  allowed  for  tlieir  cultivation.  In  1749  the  British  parliament  passed  an 
act  exempting  f>om  duty  all  raw  silk  which  was  certified  to  be  the  production  of  Georgia 
or  Carolina,  in  the  same  year  an  Italian  expert  was  sent  to  Georgia  to  establish  a  fila- 
ture— for  reelinir,  doubling,  cleaning,  and  twisting,  or  throwing,  silk — and  in  1759  the 
export  of  raw  silk  to  England  from  Georgia  alone  exceeded  10,000  pounds,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  it  was  so  good  that  it  sold  in  London  at  from  two  to  three  shillings  a  pound 
more  than  that  from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  After  1759,  however,  the  production 
of  silk  iu  Georgia  fell  off  greatly,  though  a  French  settlement  at  New  Bordeaux,  on  the 
Savannah  river,  manufactured  considerable  quantities  of  sewing-silk  during  the  revolu- 
tion. Mansfield,  Conn.,  became,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  c.  an  important  silk- 
raising  section;  and  this  continued  to  be  a  fixed  industry  in  that  locality,  though  but 
little  was  done  in  it  elsewhere  in  New  England.  Pennsylvania  engaged  in  the  culture 
about  1767.  and  a  filature  was  establishecf  in  Philadelphia  in  1769  or  '70,  and  iu  1771 
2,300  pounds  of  cocoons  were  brought  there  to  reel.  This  state  maintained  some  prom- 
inence in  the  industry  up  to  tlie  time  of  the  revolution,  but  it  then  died  out  and  was  not 
notal)Iy  revived.  From  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  revolution  up  to  about  1825  the 
silk  manufacture  in  the  United  States  was  purel}^  domestic,  families  making  small  quan- 
tities—hardly  ever  reaching  100  pounds  per  annum  iu  a  single  family  The  importa- 
tion of  silk  goods  in  the  mean  time  had  increased  enormously,  so  that  in' 1821  it  amounted 
to  $4,486,924.  It  was  felt  that  this  costly  importation  should  be  stayed,  if  possible,  and 
several  congressional  committees  investigated  the  subject,  and  voluminous  reports  were 
made  upon  it.  This  brought  about  the  enthusiastic  culture  of  the  rnorus  rnulticaulis, 
which  grew  into  a  mania  (see  Manufactures),  during  whose  existence  hundreds  of 
speculators  and  thousands  of  private  buyers  were  ruined.  The  result  of  this  speculative 
incident,  the  financial  depression  of  1837,  and  the  fact  that  in  1844  a  blight  affected  all 
the  mulberry  trees  in  the  country — all  these  causes  combined  were  disastrous  to  silk  cul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  and  the  effort  to  rear  silk-worms  ceased,  not  to  be  revived 
again,  except  in  California;  wliere,  since  1860,  the  business  has  been  successfidly  prose- 
cuted. The  first  silk-mill  erected  on  the  western  continent  was  set  up  at  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  in  1810.  The  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Philadelphia  about  1815;  and 
as  early  as  1824  the  Jacquard  loom  began  to  be  used  there.  Power  looms  were  next 
introduced,  and  power-loom  weaving  was  begun  about  1838,  simultaneously  with  its 
adoption  in  Switzerland.      In   1829  there  was  a  manufactory  for  silk   ribbons  from 
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American  silks  started  in  Baltimore,  but  it  was  short-lived.  The  business  progressed 
at  Mansfield,  whicli  soon  became  a  silk  inanufaciuiing  center.  From  1831  to  "30,  a 
large  number  of  factories  were  started  at  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V.; 
in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  the  most  of  which  failed.  Burlinglon,  N.  J.,  became 
an  imporUint  silk-producing  locality,  beginning  about  18;58;  and  included  the  culture  of 
the  nudberry  tree  and  growth  of  silkworms,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Hart- 
ford and  Manchester,  Conn..  Ilolyoke  and  Northampton,  Ma.ss.,  and  llaydenville,  the 
scene  of  the  -Alill  river  disaster  in  1874  (bursting  of  a  reservoir  containing  0,000,000  tons 
of  water),  are  among  the  IS'ew  England  towns  in  which  silk  has  been  manufactured  exten- 
sively. But  the  most  iuiportaut  center  of  this  industry  in  America  is  Paterson,  N.  J. 
(q.v.),  where  the  water-power  of  the  Passaic  river,  facilities  for  transportation,  etc.,  seemed 
to  otter  the  best  possible  conditions  for  its  pro.secution.  The  first  silk-mill  in  Patcr.son 
was  set  up  about  1888,  in  the  fourth  floor  of  Saiiuiel  Colt's  pistol  factory.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  other  factories;  until,  in  1875,  the  business  had  grown  to 
be  an  enormcnis  and  constantly  progressing  industry.  In  that  year  there  were  engaged 
in  the  silk  nnuuifaeturc  in  Paterson  '62  firms  and  corporations,  with  5  dye  houses;  a  force 
of  8,000  operatives,  two-tliirds  of  whom  were  females;  7i,'S2'S  throw ing-spindles;  730 
power-looms;  563  hand-looms;  and  23,445  braiding-.spindles.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  nulls,  machinery,  and  manufacturing  was  $5,926,804;  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  during  the  year.  ,$3,664,993;  the  number  of  pounds  of  silk  dyed.  550,000. — The  im- 
portation of  raw  silk  to  supply  American  manufacturers  wa«  us  follows  in  the  *  years 
named: — 

1870  583,589  lbs. 

1871 1,100,281  " 

1872 1,063,809  " 

1873 1,159,430  " 

1874 794,837  " 

1875 1,101,681  " 

1876 1 ,354,991  " 

1877 1,186,170  " 

1878 1,182,750  " 

1879 1,889,776  " 

A  general  view  of  the  silk  industry  in  America  for  the  year  1875  shows  the  following 
statistics: 

No.  of  firms  and  manufacturing  corporations 213 

No.  of  operatives  employed,  males 4,743 

No.  of         "  "  females 8,739  18,017 

Capital  invested $17,913,858 

Wages  paid   $  6,392,256 

Total  value  of  production $27,158,071 

Machinerv :  Horse-power 2,221 

Throwing-spindles 192,203 

Power-looms 2,688 

Hand-looms 1,814 

Braiding-spindles 45,618 

Chenille  spindles 196 

Cord-spinning  wheels 322 

Lace  machines ,  50 

SILK-COTTON.  Under  this  name,  various- silky  fibers  are  from  time  to  time  brought 
from  tropical  countries  in  Europe;  they  are  all  of  the  same  general  character,  and  are 
produced  by  the  trees  composing  the  genus  bombax  and  other  genera  recently  separated 
from  h'Tji'm.!-,  of  the  natural  order  sic7'(ruliacem,  known  as  silk-cotton  trees.  These  trees 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  fiber  fills  their  large 
woody  capsules,  enveloping  the  seeds,  and  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  but  is  too 
short,'  too  smooth,  and  too  elastic  to  be  spun  bj'  the  machinery  used  for  cotton;  although 
attempts  have  been  successfully  made  on  a  small  scale  in  India  to  spin  and  weave  it;  and 
that  of  hombn.r  tillosu.m.  which  is  of  a  beautiful  purple  color,  is  woven  into  cloth  and 
made  into  articles  of  dress  in  new  Spain.  Silk-cottou  is  much  used  for  stuffing  pillows, 
matlresses,  and  sofas.  Sir  .James  Emerson  Tennoiit  i^ays  it  "makes  the  mo.st  lu.xurious 
stuffing"  for  them.  It  lias  the  fault,  however,  of  being  easily  broken  and  reduced  to 
powder,  but  might  probably  be  very  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  cotton  and  col- 
lodion. The  siik-cotton  of  the  East  Indies  is  imported  into  Britain  under  the  name  of 
mor-main. — homhax  ceiha,  the  common  silk-cotton  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  Souih 
America,  attains  a  very  great  size,  its  tnmk  sometimes  being  .so  thick  that  it  could  not 
be  encompassed  by  the  outstretched  arms  of  sixteen  men,  and  canoes  are  hollowed  out 
of  it  of  an  average  burden  of  25  tons.  The  wood  is  soft  and  spongy,  but  is  used  lor 
many  purposes,  and  when  cut  into  planUs.  and  saturated  with  lime-water,  it  bears 
exposure  to  the  weather  for  many  years. — liombax  malabaricum,  or  salmalia  malubarica, 
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is  the  common  silk-cotton  tree  of  the  East  Indies.     It  is  a  fill  tree,  covered  witli  for- 
midable thorns.     Although  it  is  a  tropical  tree,  its  leaves  fall  aiunially;  and  just  before 
the  fresh  leaves  appear,  it  is  covered  with  crimson  tulip-like  tiowers,  so  abundant  that, 
"when  they  fall,  tlic  ground  for  many  rods  on  all  sides  is  a  carpet  of  scarlet." 

The  fiber  of  the  c-Iipsules  of  churlsia  speciosa  and  6'.  PcdtvUana,  trees  nearly  allied 
to  the  genus  homljax,  and  natives  of  Brazil,  is  known  as  Vegetaui.e  Silk.  It  has  a 
beautiful  satiny  luster,  and  is  very  light,  but  no  mode  of  spinning  and  weaving  it  has 
yet  been  invented. 

SILK  SPIDER,  NcpMla  plumipes  (Koch),  a  species  of  spider  discovered  by  prof.  Burt 
G.  Wilder  on  the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  in  1865.  It  produces  two  kinds  of  silk, 
yellow  and  white,  having  a  continuous  length  of  nearly  two  miles. 

SILK-WEED,  or  JIilk-Weed.     See  Asclepiad.vc.e ;  Asclepias;  ante. 

SILK-WORM  GUT,  a  material  used  by  anglers  for  dressing  the  hook-end  of  the  fishing- 
line.  It  is  prepared  from  the  silk-worm  at  the  period  when  it  is  just  about  to  spin,  and 
the  sericteria  or  silk  vessels  are  distended  with  the  secretion,  The  worms  are  immersed 
for  12  or  14  hours  in  strong  vinegar,  and  then  taken  separately,  and  pulled  in  two  very 
gentlv.  The  skilled  opei-ator  knows  at  sight  if  the  soaking  in  vinegar  has  been  sufficient, 
and  if  so,  he  lavs  hold  of  one  end  of  the  viscid  secretion,  which  is  seen  in  the  silk  glands, 
and  attaches  it  "to  the  edge  of  a  board;  the  other  end  he  stretches  to  the  other  edge  of 
the  board,  and  attaches  it  with  a  pin.  When  a  number  are  drawn  across  the  board,  it 
is  set  in  the  sun  for  the  tlu-eads  to  dry,  when  they  are  tied  into  bundles  for  use.  They 
»re  chiefly  produced  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

SILL,  the  horizontal  w^ood  or  stone  base  along  the  bottom  of  a  window  or  door;  also 
the  wooden  plate  along  the  bottom  of  a  partition. 

SILLIMAN,  Bexjamin,  American  physicist,  was  b.  at  North  Strafford  (now  Trum 
bull).  Conn.,  United  States,  Aug.  8,  1779.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  n 
brig. gen.  in  the  war  of  independence.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  New  Haven,  in 
whicli  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  1799,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  but  soon 
after  received  from  the  college  the  appointment  of  professor  of  chemistry;  which  he 
accepted  only  on  condition  of  visiting  some  of  the  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  science.  His  tour  in  Europe,  1805-6,  was  one  of  the  first  of  which  an 
account  was  published  in  the  United  States.  Uniting  mineralogy  and  geology  to  chem- 
istry, he  made  a  geological  survey  of  Connecticut,  observed  the  fall  of  a  meteorite;  con- 
structed, with  the  aid  of  prof.  Hare,  a  compound  blow-pipe,  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ments of  sir  Humphry  Davy.  In  1823  he  first  established  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of 
pari.icles  of  carbon  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  electrode  of  the  voltaic  apparatus. 
la  1818  he  founded  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  better  known  as  Silli- 
mans  Journal,  of  which  he  was  for  20  years  the  sole,  and  for  8  more  the  principal 
editor.  Besides  his  labors  as  professor  and  editor,  he  began  in  America  the  since  widely 
extended  work  of  popular  scientific  education,  by  giving  public  lectures  on  his  favoritp 
sciences  in  all  the  chief  cities.  In  1830  he  published  a  text-book  on  cliemistry,  and  soon 
afterward  edited  an  edition  of  Baketcsll's  Oeohgy.  An  account  of  his  last  visit  to  Europe 
was  published  in  1851,  and  reached  6  editions.  His  last  course  of  lectures  was  given  in 
1855,  when  his  son,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  who  had  been  his  associate,  became  his 
successor.     He  died  in  Nov.,  1864. 

SILLIMAN,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  b.  Conn.,  1816;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1837,  where 
he  was  an  instructor  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  1838-46;  professor  of  applied 
cliemistry,  1846;  one  of  the  beginners  of  the  Yale  scientific  school,  1847;  professor  of 
medical  chemistry  and  toxicology,  university  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  1849-54;  and  of  chem- 
istry, as  successor  to  ids  father,  at  Yale  college  from  1854  to  the  present  time:  state 
chemist  of  Connecticut,  1809;  associate  editor  of  Silliman's  Jourmd  of  Science,  1838;  and 
associate  proprietor,  1846;  a  director  of  the  departments  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology  in  the  world's  fair  at  New  York,  1853;  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can association  for  the  advancement  of  science;  has  published  Mrft  Principles  of  Chetn- 
ittry;  Principles  of  Physics;  many  papers  on  scientific  subjects;  and  has  been  a  popular 
lecturer  on  science. 

SIL'LOTH,  a  t.  and  watering-place  of  England,  of  quite  recent  origin,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  North  British  railway,  20  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Carlisle,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Solway.  The  port  is  of  growing  importance, 
and  possesses  a  good  stone  dock,  with  an  area  of  five  acres,  having  a  fine  jetty,  1000  feet 
long,  projecting  into  the  sea.  Silloth  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  the  climate 
being  mild  and  salubrious,  and  considered  highly  favorable  for  those  affected  with  pul- 
monary complaints.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  49^.  being  the  same  as  that  of 
Worthing  (q.v.)  on  the  s.  coast  of  England,  and  only  1°  below  that  of  Torquay.  Accord- 
ing to  the  registrar-general's  returns.the  mean  average  death-rate  in  Silloth  for  10  j-ears 
is  only  10.2  per  1000.  Silloth  is  of  easy  access  froni"  all  parts  of  England  by  railway, 
and  steamers  ply  at  stated  intervals  to  and  from  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

SILLOWAY.  Thomas  Wii,liam,  b.  Newburyport,  3Iass.,  1828;  ordained  minister 
of  the  Universalist  faith,  1862;  became  a  designer  of  plans  for  public  buildings,  in  Boston, 
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1851.  He  has  built  and  feconstructed  several  huudred  churches  and  public  buildings  in 
diircrenl  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  has  edited  books  on  architecture,  ventilation, 
etc.,  and  publislied  Text- Book  of  Modern  Carpentry. 

SILO.     Sec  Ensilage. 

SILOAM,  or  Siiii.oAii,  is  spoken  of  three  times  in  Scripture:  Isaiah  says,  "  the 
waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly;"  Nehemiah  calls  it  "the  pool  of  Siloah;"  and  John, 
"the  pool  of  Siloam."  Josophus  says  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tyropcx'on,  where  a 
j  umtaiu  is  still  found.  Jerome  mentions  its  intermitting  How,  which  is  still  observed. 
'  lie  water  descends  from  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  through  a  long  subterranean  passage 
1  ito  a  basin  under  the  cliff,  and  thence  into  a  larger  reservoir.  That  this  passage  con- 
nects the  fountain  and  the  pool.  Dr.  Robinson  proved  by  crawling  through  it  from  cue 
end  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  1750  feet.  He  witnes.sed  also  the  intermittent  flow  in  the 
fountain,  as  well  as  the  pool. 

SILPiUUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  composite.  Generic  characteris- 
tics: heads  many-tlowered,  radiate;  rays  numerous,  pistillate  and  fertile;  ovaries  in  two 
or  three  rows;  disk  flowers  apparently  perfect,  but  with  undivided  style  and  sterile; 
scales  of  the  broad  and  tlattish  involucre  imbricated  in  several  rows,  broad,  and  with 
loose,  leaf-like  summits,  except  the  innermost,  which  are  small.  They  are  tall,  coarse, 
perennial  herbs,  having  a  copious  resinous  juice,  and  large  corymbose-panicled  yellow 
flowering  heads.  SUphiuni  Uincmatum,  called  rosin-weed  and  compass-plant,  is  rough 
and  bristly,  growing  from  3  to  6  ft.  high;  leaves  pinnatcly  parted,  with  divisions  lan- 
ceolate or  linear,  rarely  entire:  scales  of  the  involucre  ovate,  tapering  into  lon^  and 
spreading  rigid  points;  achenia,  or  one-seeded  capsule,  broadly  winged  and  deeply 
notched.  It  grows  on  the  prairies  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  southward  and  west- 
ward: blossoms  in  July.  Il  is  called  compass-weed  from  its  reputed  property  of  grow- 
ing so  as  to  point  its  leaves  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Another  species,  S. 
terebenthiiiiiceum,  the  prairie  burdock,  grows  from  4  to  10  ft.  hioh,  with  many  small 
heads  in  a  panicle  at  the  top;  leaves  ovate-cordate,  serrate  toothed,  thick,  rough,  more 
so  beneath,  and  from  1  to  3  ft.  long  on  slender  leaf-stalks.  A  \ar'n;ly ,  piiinatijidum,  has 
deeply  cut,  or  piuuatifid  leaves.  It  grows  on  prairies  and  oak  openings,  Ohio,  Mir;hi- 
gan,  Wisconsin,  and  southward:  blooms  in  July  and  September.  Other  species  are  S. 
trifoliatuin,  S.  asteriscus,  S.  iidegrifolium,  and  S.  perfoliatum,  the  cup-plant,  which  grows 
from  4  to  8  ft.  high,  having  ovate  leaves,  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  united  by  their 
''bases,  forming  a  cup-shaped  di.sk;  heads  corymbose,  and  achenia  winged  and  variously 
notched;  grows  on  rich  soils  along  streams  in  Michigan,  Wiscon,siu,  and  southward. 
Also  escaped  from  gardens  eastward:  blossoms  in  July. 

SILTJaiAN  ROCKS,  a  large  division  of  the  palseozoic  rocks,  between  the  old  red 
sandstone  and  the  Cambrian  strata.  They  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  the  rocks 
called  by  Werner  "  transition,"  because,  as  he  thought,  in  their  structure  they  exhibited 
an  intermediate  character  between  Lehman's  "  primary"  or  metamorphic  rocks,  and  the 
"  secondary"  or  fossiliferous  deposits.  But  the  fossils  peculiar  to  these  beds  haying 
been  found  in  rocks  without  the  transition  structure,  the  name  has  long  ago  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  term  "  grauwacke"  or  "graywacke,"  a  miners'  term,  was  also  introduced 
from  the  Germans,  and  for  some  time  employed  to  designate  these  rocks,  because  of  the 
abundance  in  them  of  a  compact  argillaceous  sand.stone:  but  this  awkward  name  has 
also  given  place  to  Silurian,  a  term"  introduced  by  sir  II.  I.  Murchi.son  when  he  first 
established  the  system,  and  derived  from  the  district  where  he  investigated  the  strata, 
which  was  tiie  region  of  the  Silurcs,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons. 

Tiie  Silurian  system  contains  an  enormous  thickness  of  rocks,  nearly  30,000  ft., 
according  to  some  estimates,  the  absolute  thickness  being  greatly  increased  by  immen.se 
beds  of  interstratified  igneous  rocks.  The  upper  limit,  underlying  the  old  redsand- 
stonf,  is  universally  accepted,  but  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  inferior  boundary.  Prof.  Sedgwick,  having  described  the  rocks  of  n. 
Wales,  which  at  first  Avere  considered  to  be  older  than  the  series  which  Murchison  had 
illustrated,  designated  them  Cambrian.  This  name  has  been  retained  for  the  immen.se 
mass  of  indurated  shales  and  sandstones  of  a  thickness  nearly  equal  to  that  of  tlie 
Silurians,  which  contain  only  faint  traces  of  organic  life,  and  underlie  the  Llandeilo 
formation.  But  Sedgwick  claims  also  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  as  a  portion  of  his  sys- 
tem; the  priority  of  name,  and  the  uniform  facies  of  the  organic  remains  of  the  whole 
of  the  Silurian  rocks,  have,  however,  induced  geologists  to  consider  the  limits  as  origin- 
ally iijiven  hv  Murchismi  as  those  of  the  system. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  rocks  of  the  period  are  the  following: 

Upper  Sii-ukian  Rocks. 

Thickness  in  Feet. 
Upper  Lvdimo — 

1.  Downton  Sandstone  and  Tilestones 80  to  1000 

2.  Upper  Ludlow  Shale 800 

Loiner  Ludhnc — 

3.  Avmestry  Limestone 150 

4.  Lower  Lu«llow  Shale  900 
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Tliickness  m  Feet. 
Upper  Wenlock — 

5.  Weulock  Limestone 300 

Lowe}'  Wenlock — 

G.  AYeulock  Shale 1400 

7.  AA'oolliope  Limestone  and  Denbighshire  Grit 150 

Middle  Silurian  Rocks. 
Upper  Llandovery —  f 

8.  Taraunon  Shale 1000  ' 

9.  May-hill  Sandstone  and  Pentamerous  Limestone 800 

Lower  Llandovery — 

10.  Llandovery  Slates 1000 

Lower  Silurian  Rocks. 
Car a  doe — 

11.  Caradoc  Sandstone )    12  000 

12.  Bala  Limestone \ 

Llcuideilo — 

13.  Upper  Llandeilo }        \^QQ 

14.  Lower  Llandeilo  or  Areuig  Beds f 

Contemporaneous  Volcanic  Rocks 5800 

The  typical  Silurian  strata  are  in  Wales,  and  the  adjoining  English  county,  Shrop- 
shire. With  the  exception  of  the  southern  and  south  eastern  districts,  where  the  old 
red  sandstone  and  coal  measures  occur,  the  whole  of  Wales  is  composed  of  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  rocks.  The  same  deposits  are  found  in  Cumberland  and  the  n.  of  Lancashire. 
The  whole  of  Scotland,  s.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dunbar  on  the  e.  to  Girvan  on  the  w., 
consists  of  graywacke  rocks,  slates,  and  limestones  of  Silurian  age,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  small  patches  of  old  red,  carboniferous,  and  permian  strata.  The  rocks, 
tdl  recently  referred  to  an  azoic  group,  below  the  lowest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  n.  of 
Scotland,  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  highly  altered  beds  of  this  period.  The 
fouthern  boundary  of  these  beds  is  a  line  drawn  from  Stonehaven  to  Helensburgh.  A 
huge  trough,  tillecl  up  with  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  strata,  separates  the 
liigldy  alteied  strata  of  the  north  from  the  less  altered  deposits  of  the  south.  An  extensive 
region  of  Silurian  rocks  occurs  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Ireland  and  in  Gah\ay; 
an^l  a  great  track  of  the  same  beds  extends  from  the  center  of  Leland  (Cavao,  etc.)  to 
the  coast  of  Down.  The  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  north-west  are  most  probably  also 
of  the  same  age  as  the  corresponding  strata  in  the  n.  of  Scotland. 

On  the  continent  Silurian  strata  have  been  examined  and  corelated  with  the  British 
types,  in  Bohemia,  by  M.  Earrandc;  in  Scandinavia  by  M.  Angelin;  and  in  Russia  by 
Murchison  and  others.  In  North  iCmerica,  also,  extensive  regions  are  covered  with 
these  strata.  They  have  been  wrought  out  and  their  fossils  described  by  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  "surveyors.  Similar  strata  have  also  been  detected  in  India,  Australia, 
and  South  America. 

Tlie  life  of  the  period  presents  a  group  of  very  characteristic  organisms,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fish-remains  found  in  the  upper  beds,  all  belong  to  the  inverte- 
brata.  Many  of  them  are  confined  to  the  Silurian  rocks,  or  occur  only  very  raruly  in 
some  of  the'  paloeozoic  formations.  The  graptolites  are  a  strictly  Silurian  family  of 
zoophytes,  and  most  of  the  forms  of  trilobites  are  found  only  in  this  period,  though 
some  members  of  the  tribe  are  found  in  rocks  of  IX'vonian  and  carboniferous  age. 
Besides  these  may  also  be  specified  such  forms  as  heliolites  and  favosites  among  the 
corals;  actincciinites  and  the  cystidians  among  the  echinoderms;  orthis  and  lingula 
ainong  the  biachiopods:  and  litu'ites  and  maclurea  among  the  cephalopods. 

In  all  the  immense  thickness  of  Silurian  rocks  no  deposit  has  been  discovered  con- 
taining organisms  that  have  lived  on  land.  Some  fragments  have  been  noticed  that  have 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  branches  of  lepidodendron,  and  minute  bodies  occur  in  the 
bone-bed,  which  are  referred  to  the  spores  of  a  terrestrial  cryptogam.  The  only  other 
indications  of  plants  are  impressions  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  sea-weeds. 
Tlie  anthracitic  shales  of  Wales  and  Scotland  probably  derived  tlieir  anthracite  from  the 
algte  that  must  have  abounded  in  the  Silurian  seas.  In  Shropshire  a  number  of  shells 
have  been  found,  whose  nearest  allies  are  littoral  species,  and  these  appear  to  indicate 
the  existence  there  of  an  ancient  shore.  The  Silurian  rocks  are,  however,  generally  sea 
deposits,  and  Forbes  has  ingeniously  shown,  from  the  small  size  of  the  conchiferis,  the 
paucity  of  spiral  univalves,  the  great  number  of  floating  shells  and  of  the  pelagic 
orithidaf^,  and  the  great  rarity,  or  absence  except  in  the  upper  beds,  of  fossil  fish,  that  it 
is  most  probable  they  were  deposited,  in  a  sea  more  than  70  fathoms  deep. 

SILURIAN  ROCKS  {nn(e).  The  lower  Silurian  in  North  America  embrace,  I.  the 
primordial,  or  Cambrian  period,  which  again  embraces  the  Acadian  and  the  Potsdam 
epochs.  II.  Canadian  period,  which  embraces  tlie  calciferous,  the  Quebec,  and  the 
Chazy  epochs.  III.  Trenton  period,  embracing  the  Trenton,  Utica,  and  Hudson  river 
epochs.     The  upper  Silurian  embraces,  1,  the  Niagara  period,  with  Medina,  Clinton,  and 
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Ni.i.iiura  epochs.  2.  Salina  period,  rontjrnnn;i^  tlio  Onondnga  salt  ,c;roup.  3.  Lower 
iL'l.k'rberg  jK-riod,  coiitiiiniiig  the  lower  lleldcrbcrg  liiuestoiie  wliieli  iiieluVles  iu  New 
York  the  water  lime  grouj),  the  lower  penlaiiieroiis  limestoiie,  the  delliirys  shaly  lime- 
stone, and  the  ujjper  pentanicrous  iiiueslone.  4.  Ori.skaiiy  period,  containing  the  Oris- 
kany  sandstone. 

In  the  Acadian  epoch  tlie  rocks  are  exposed  to  view  in  valleys  in  New  Brunswick. 
They  are  gray  and  black  shales  with  some  sandstones,  and  I'.sive  a  thickness  of  2,000  feet. 
In  the  Potsdam  epoch  in  Lal)rador  and  Ncwfonndland  are  strata  of  limestones,  sand- 
stones, and  shales  from  5,000  to  r),G0O  ft.  thick.  In  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Canada, 
rocks,  lying  upon  the  Archcan,  are  hard  sandstones,  sometimes  pebbly  conglomerates. 
The  sandstones  are  laminated,  gray,  drab,  yellowish,  brown,  and  red,  often  good  build- 
ing stone,  as  at  Potsdam  and  Malone.  In  Clinton  and  St.  Lawrem  e  the  conglomerate 
is  often  300  ft.  thick.  In  western  Vermont  there  is  reil  sandiock  and  Winooski  lime- 
stone. Along  tile  Appal.ichians  the  striking  characteristic  is  the  gnat  thickness  of  the 
formation.  In  IVnnsylvania  there  are  in  t!ie  primal  series  of  Rogers  2,000  ft.  of  lovverslates 
upon  which  rests  90  "ft.  of  .sandstone,  and  above  this  from  200  to  1000  ft.  of  upper  slates. 
The  pictured  rocks  on  the  s.  shore  of  lake  Superior,  and  the  pillared  rocks  at  the  w.  end 
of  the  lake  are  considered  to  be  of  Potsdam  formation.  The  primordial  rocks  bear  evi- 
dence oid\'  of  marine  life.  The  plants  are  chietl}*  fucoids.  The  animals  are  all  inverte- 
brates, as  crinoids,  brachiopods.  pleropods,  gasteropods,  and  cephalopods,  worms  and 
crust.'iceans,  including  ti'ilobites  ((j.v.). 

The  rocks  of  the  CJanadian  period  appear  at  the  surface  in  northern  New  York, 
Canada,  northern  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin;  also  ii\  the  Green  mountains,  the  eastern 
Appalachians,  from  New  Jersey  southward,  and  in  Missouri,  Arkiinsas,  and  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  fo.ssil  llora  and  fauna  of  the  Canadian  period  nmch  resemble  that  of 
the  primordial,  but  are  more  particularly  rich  iu  graptoliles  (q.v.).  The  earlier  part  of 
the  Trenton  period  was  particularly  limestone-making.  A  broad  belt  of  limestone  of 
this  period  extends  from  eastern  New  York  to  Wiseousiu,  Minnesota,  and  Mi.s.souri, 
including  the  Galena  limestone.  It  forms  the  bluffs  at  Trenton  falls.  The  general 
thickness  is  from  100  to  500  ft.,  reaching  1000,  and  iu  Pennsylvania,  2,000  feet.  The 
Utica  shale  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  Sea  weeds  are  the  only  known 
fo.ssil  plants.  Among  the;  radiates  are  crinoids  and  star  fisli,  corals  made  their  first 
appearance.  Various  mollusks  were  numerous,  and  among  crustaceans  trili)bit(!s  were 
abundant.  The  strata  are  much  upturned,  some  of  them  li.aving  a  vertical  position, 
others  inclining  from  10'  to  90°,  the  greater  part  between  30°  and  60°. 

In  the  upper  Silurian,  the  Niagara  period  contains  Oneida  conglomerates,  in  Oneida 
CO..  N.  Y.,  tiie  lower  member  of  the  Medina  epoch,  the  upper  being  Medina  sandstone. 
The  conglomerate  is  500  ft.  thick  in  the  Shawangunk  mountains,  wdierc  it  is  called 
Shawangunk  grit.  The  rocks  of  the  Niagara  epoch  are  very  extensive,  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  they  are  to  a  great  extent  limestones, 
this  being  also  a  limestone-making  epoch.  Near  Niagara  falls  there  are  165  ft.  of  lime- 
stone resting  on  80  ft.  of  shale,  and  at  the  falls  85  ft.  of  limestone  resting  cm  80  ft.  of  shale. 
Along  the  Appal.achians  the  rocks  have  a  thickness  of  1500  feet.  JN'iagara  limestone 
occurs  on  the  shores  of  Wellington  and  Barrow's  straits  and  on  King  William's  Lsland, 
and  common  chain  coral  has  been  found  in  the  Arctic  regions.  There  is  lead  and  cop- 
per in  the  Shawangunk  grit  in  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.,  and  these  metrls  are  found  in  other 
Silurian  rocks.  Petroleum  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  Niagara  limestone  at  Chica.go, 
III.,  but  is  not  easily  worked.  The  only  fo.ssil  plants  are  sea  weeds.  As  to  animalsihe 
sandstones  of  the  Medina  and  Clinton  groups  contain  the  remains  of  many  brachiopods 
and  lamellibranchs,  but  only  a  few  corals  and  crinoids.  The  Clinton  and  Niagara  litrw- 
atoncx^  however,  are  rich  in  corals,  crinoids,  trilobites,  and  brachiopods,  while  there  are 
but  few  lamellibranchs  or  muddy  bottom  mollusks.  The  tine  sandy  and  clayey  charac- 
Xa'.v  of  the  Medina  beds  shows  that  at  the  time  of  their  deposition  central  New;  York  was 
an  extensive  area  of  low.  sandy  sea  shores,  flats  and  marshes,  not  exposed  to  heavy 
waves,  and  that  a  similar  condition  extended  westward  to  Micliigan.  The  beds  of  the 
Niagara  epoch  bear  evidence  of  having  been  formed  in  deep  .seas,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  limestones  in  the  Miisissippi  basin  and  elsewhere.  After  the  elev.-ition  of  the  Green 
mountains,  according  to  Dana,  there  was  a  gradual  sinking  which  moved  the  coast  line 
eastward  to  the  llud.son,  so  that  over  New  York  and  the  interior  basin  there  was  a  vast 
limestone-making  .sea.  At  the  .same  time  there  was  another  large  sea  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
region.  In  the  course  of  the.se  oscillations,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Trenton  to  the 
close  of  the  Niagara  period  there  was  a  deposition  of  13,000  ft.  of  rock  along  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

SILTJ'EIJ).ffi;,  a  family  of  malacopterous  fishes,  divided  into  many  genera,  and  includ- 
ing a  great  nnml)er  of  species,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  warm  coun- 
tries. The  si!uri(he  exhibit  great  diversity  of  form.  Their  skin  is  generally  naked,  but 
some  have  a  rf)W  of  bony  plates  along  the  lateral  line,  and  a  few  are  comjiietely  mailed 
with  bony  jjlates.  The  dorsal  fin  is  single  in  some;  others  have  two  dorsal  fins,  the  sec- 
ond being  sometimes  adijiose,  as  in  the  salmon  family.  The  doi'sal  fin  is  someMmes 
armed  with  a  strong  s|iinous  rav,  and  in  most  of  the  family  the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral 
fina  is  very  strong  and  serrated,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe  wound,  and  l?y 
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this  these  fishes  are  protected  from  alligators  and  other  enemies.  All  have  the  mouth 
furnished  witli  barbels,  more  or  less  numerous;  tlie  two  liiincipal  barbels  being  on  the 
upper  lip,  and  formed  by  elongation  of  the  intermaxillaiy  bones.  The  barbels  are 
believed  to  be  organs  of  touch,  probably  oi  use  in  dirccliug  the  hsli  to  its  prey.  The 
bones  of  the  head  and  otlier  parts  of  the  ikeleton  exhibit  many  peculiarities,  into  which 
we  cannot  enter.  The  siluriche  are  generally  inhabitants  of  muddy  rivers,  lurking  among 
the  mud.  The  only  European  species  is  tbe  Sly  yiLuiius,  S'iieat-i- isn,  or  I^haden 
{sUurus  glanii-).  the  largest  of  European  fresli-water  fishes,  and  somelimcs  found  in  the 
sea  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  does  not  inhabit  any  of  tlie  rivers  of  Britain;  its  intro- 
duction has,  however,  recently  been  attempted.  Neither  is  it  found  in  France,  Spain,  or 
Italy,  but  it  is  plentiful  in  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  their  larger  tributaries,  also  in  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Caspian  sea;  and  it  is  found  in  .some  of  the  rivers  of  Nor!h 
America.  It  attains  a  length  of  six  or  even  eight  feet,  and  a  weight  of  ;500  or  400  pounds. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  fat,  but  soft,  lu.scious,  and  not  very  easily  digestible.  In  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  it  is  preserved  by  drying,  and  the  fat  is  used  as  lard.  The 
habits  of  the  fish  are  sluggish  It  seems  rather  to  lie  in  wail  for  its  prey  than  to  go  in 
quest  of  it. — Several  species  of  this  family  are  found  in  the  Nile,  among  which  is  the 
Harmouth  or  Karmoot  {cUiruts  aitguiUaris),  a  fish  in  its  general  form  and  appearance 
much  resembling  that  just  described.  It  was  anciently  an  object  of  superstitious  regard 
in  the  Thebaid. 

SIL'VAS,  or  Selvas  (Span,  selm,  a  forest),  the  name  given  to  the  western  portion  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  n.w.  of  Brazil.  The  silvas,  which  are  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  plain,  contain  more  than  700,000  English  sq.m.,  and  consist  of  low 
land  on  a  dead  level,  densely  covered  with  primeval  forests,  and  annually  inundated  by 
the  overflow  of  the  mighty  river  or  its  tributaries.  The  forests  are  rendered  wholly 
impenetrable  from  the  denseness  of  the  underwood,  matted  together  as  it  is  by  creeping 
and  climbing  plants  which  form  myriads  of  festoons  glowing  with  nature's  brightest 
tints.  The  vegetation  of  the  silvas,  under  the  stimulating  action  of  the  abundant  irriga- 
tion, the  intense  tropical  heat,  and  the  inconceivable  richness  of  the  alluvium  which  con- 
stitutes the  soil,  shows  an  exuberance  of  growth  far  sin-passing  that  of  any  olher  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  from  its  very  luxuriance  presents  a  bar  to  civilization  no  less 
effectual  than  do  the  barren  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  gloomy  wastes  of  central  Asia. 
The  few  Europeans  who  have  penetrated  into  this  region  h:ive  sailed  up  the  Amazon  and 
some  of  its  tributaries,  and  from  them  we  have  received  the  little  knowledge  that  we  do 
possess  of  this  immense  tract  of  wild  forest.  It  is  the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild  animals, 
especiall}^  monkeys  and  serpents,  and  of  a  few  aboriginal  inhabitants  who  are  sunk  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  barbarism. 

SILVER  (symb.  Ag,  equiv.  108,  sp.  gr.  10.53)  is  a  metal  which,  in  its  compact  .state, 
is  of  a  brilliant  wlnte  color,  possesses  the  metallic  luster  to  a  remarkable  degree,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  highly  polished,  and  evolves  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck.  It  is 
harder  thangold,  but  softer  than  copper,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ductile  of  the  metals. 
It  is  malleable,  may  be  hammered  into  very  thin  leaves,  and  maybe  drawn  out  into  very 
fine  wire,  the  thinnest  silver-leaf  having  a  thickness  of  only  yoxi"ooTr  of  an  inch,  and 
one  grain  of  the  metal  being  capable  of  yielding  400  feet  of  wire.  It  possesses  a  high 
degree  of  tenacity,  a  wire  with  a  diameter  of  ^^^  of  an  inch  being  able  to  support  a 
weight  of  nearly  188  pounds.  It  requires  a  heat  of  1873^  Fahr.  to  fuse  it,  and  on  cool- 
ing expands  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  It  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  is  not  affected  by  exposure,  even  to  a  moist  atmosphere  at  any  tempera- 
ture. When,  however,  it  is  fused  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it 
expels  in  the  act  of  solidification  with  a  peeidiar  sound  technically  known  as  spittiitg.'^ 
But  although  it  does  not  rust  or  become  oxidized  it  usually  becomes  tarnished  on  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  film  of  sulphide  (or  sulphuret) 
of  silver,  and  this  change  occurs  more  rapidly  in  towns  than  in  the  country  in  consequence 
of  sulphureted  hydrogen  being  more  abundant  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  This  metal  is  unaffected  by  the  hydrates  or  nitrates  of  the  alkalies,  even  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  hence  silver  crucibles,  etc.,  are  highly  useful  in  many  laboratory 
operations. 

Hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  have  scarcely  any  action  on  .silver,  but  nitric 
acid  and  boiling  sulphuric  acid  oxidize  it,  and  form  salts;  nitric  acid  being  by  far  its  best 
solvent.  Silver  has  strong  affinities  for  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  and 
combines  with  the  first  three  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It 
is  well  known  that  common  salt,  especially  in  the  melted  state,  when  left  for  any  time  in 
contact  with  silver,  corrodes  that  metal,  soda  being  formed  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
while  the  liberated  chlorine  attacks  the  silver. 

Silver  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  native  state  crystallized  in  cubes  or  octahedrons, 
or  occurring  in  fibrous  mnsses.  It  is  also  found  in  combination  with  g(>ld,  mercury,  lead, 
antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  etc,  and  sulphide  of  lead  is  almost  always  accompanied 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  sulphide  of  silver;  it  is,  however,  never  found  as  an 
oxide. 

Silver  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen — viz.,  a  suboxide,   AgaO;    an  oxide, 

♦Although  ordinary  air  has  no  oxidizing  action  on  silver,  ozonized  air  rapidly  attacks  it. 
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AgO;  and  ;i  peroxide,  As:0...  All  those  oxides  popsess  the  common  properties  of  being 
reduced  b\'  lieut  to  the  nielallic  state,  and  of  being  verj' readily  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  liglit.  Tlie  oxide',  AgO,  is  the  only  one  of  these  compounds  requiring  sj  eeial  notice. 
It  is  a  dark-brown  heavy  powder,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  somewhat  solubii'  in  water,  to 
whi(!h  it  communicates  a  metallic  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  ba.se, 
neutralizing  llie  strongest  acids,  and  forming  normal  salts  with  them.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  adiliiion  of  a  solution  of  potash  to  a  sohiliou  of  tlie  nitrate  or  any  other  soluble  salt 
of  silver,  falling  as  a  hydraled  oxide,  which,  at  a  temperature  above  140",  becomes 
.anhydrous.  If  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  be  digested  for  some  hours  upon 
jfreshly  prccipilalcd  oxide  of  silver,  fulminate  of  silver  (q.v.),  or  fulminating  silver  in 
tlie  form  of  a  black  |)ovvder  is  produced,  and  the  same  dangerous  compound  is  formed 
w^henan  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  potash. 

The  salts  which  the  oxide  of  silver  forms  with  acids  are  characterized  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  decompose,  the  mere  action  of  light  blackening  and  partially 
redu(;ing  them.  None  of  these  salts  occur  in  nature.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  of  tho.se  which  have  been  formed  artificially: 

Nitrdie  of  ISikx'r  (AgO,NOo)  crystallizes  in  large,  colorless,  transparent  square  tablets, 
which  blacken  on  exposure  to  light,  or  in  contact  with  organic  matters,  owing  to  reduc- 
tion, and  dissolve  in  their  own  weight  of  cold  water.  This  property  of  producing  a  per- 
manent black  color  with  organic  nuitters  has  led  to  its  employment  as  a  r/iarkuif/mk*  for 
linen,  etc._  The  black  stains  which  it  forms  on  the  skin,  on'linen,  etc.,  may  be  removed 
by  the  employment  of  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  more  readily  by  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  crystals  fu.se  at  a  temperature  of  about  425°,  and 
the  molten  mass,  when  cast  into  cylindrical  molds,  solidifies,  and  forms  the  sticks  of 
lu/Kir  cauatic  w  hich  are  employed  in  surgery,  medicine,  and  photography  ((j.v.).  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  silver  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporating  till  the  solution  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  crystallize.  "The  most  char- 
acteristic test  for  the  salts  of  silver  is  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  a  soluble 
chloride,  which  produces  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  ammonia;  it  is  also  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
with  which  it  forms  an  intensely  sweet  solution;  cyanide  of  poiassium  also  dissolves  it; 
the  chloride  of  .silver  speedily  assumes  a  violet  tinge  when  exposed  to  light." — Miller's 
Elements  of  Uievmtry,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  732. 

Of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  several  occur  native.  The  most  important  of  theie 
compounds  is  chloride  of  silver  {KgQ\),  which  is  found  native  either  in  cubes  or  in  a  dense 
scmi-transpaient  mass,  and  is  known  as  liorn  silver,  and  may  be  procured  as  a  dense 
white  flocculent  precipitate  by  the  procedure  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
In  consequence  of  its  sensibility  to  light,  it  is  employed  in  photography.  When  lieated 
to  about  500°,  it  fuses  into  a  yellow  fluid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  yellowish- 
gray  semi-transparent  horny  mass.  This  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  the  diluted 
acids,  but  dis.solves  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  octahedra. 
Its  solution  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  employed  in  silvering  iron,  copper, 
and  bi'ass  goods.  Traces  of  this  salt  are  found  in  sea-water,  the  chloride  of  sodium 
probably  acting  as  the  solvent.  Bromide  of  silver  (AgBr)  is  found  in  Mexico,  Avhere  it  is 
known  as  phtta  verte,  or  green  silver,  in  the  form  of  small  crystals  or  crystalline  gianules 
of  a  pale  olive-green  tint.  Iodide  of  silver  (Agl)  occurs  native  in  several  Mexican  mines 
in  the  form  of  thin,  flexible,  pearly  scales. 

Stilp/ride  (or  .wljiliuret)  of  silver  (AgS)  is  the  principal  ore  of  silver,  It 'occurs  native, 
sometimes  crystallized  in  cubes  or  octahedra,  and  sometimes  in  masses.  From  its  gray 
metallic  luster,  it  has  received  from  mineralogists  the  name  of  silver  glance.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  silver  spoons  are  allowed  to  remain  m  contact  with  boiled  eggs  for  some 
time,  they  become  tarnished  by  the  action  of  the  sulphur;  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphur- 
eted  hvdrogen  being  probably  evolved.  The  discoloration  is  easily  removed,  by  w'ash- 
ing  the  darkened  .silver  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Sulpl  ide  of  silver 
unites  with  various  other  metallic  sulphides  when  fused  with  tlieni,  especially  Avith  the 
suljihides  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  Bed  silver  ore  (3AgS,SbSs)  is  a  native  compound  of 
this  kind. 

The  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  (see  Alloy  and  Mint),  when  cast  into  ingots,  are 
usually  found  to  dilTer  in  their  composition  in  the  internal  and  external  parts,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  molecular  change  that  takes  place  during  the  cooling  and  slow  solidifica- 
tion of  the  molten  mass.  In  bars  containing  more  than  719  parts  of  silver  in  1000,  the 
central  portions  are  richer  in  silver  than  the  exterior;  in  alloys  of  less  value,  the  rever.se 
is  observed,  while  in  ingots  containing  950  or  more  parts  of  silvnr  in  1000,  the  composi- 
tion is  nearly  uniform  throughout.  When  exactly  719  i)arts  of  silver  and  281  of  copper 
are  combined  (corresponding  to  the  formula  AgsCu*),  no  separation  whatever  of  the 
metals  occurs.      Many    metals,  as  tin,   zinc,   antimony,   bisnuith,   arsenic,  etc.,  when 

*  Brande  s'vs  the  following  directions  for  preporin^  marking  inlf:  Dissolve  two  drams  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  one  drnm  of  giim-araliic  in  seven  drams  of  water,  and  color  the  liquid  with  Indian  ink. 
The  cdoth  must  he  first  preiiai-pd  hv  moistening  the  spot  witli  a  few  drops  of  a  soda  solution,  prepared 
by  diKsolviiig  two  ounces  of  crystaljized  carbonate  of  soda  and  two  drams  of  gniii  in  four  ounces  of 
water.  Professor  Miller  recotimiends  as  a  cheap  indelible  marking  ink,  a  solution  of  coal-tar  in 
naptha;  it  resists  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  is  used  by  bleachers  to  mark  their  goods. 
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mixed  with  silver,  render  it  brittle  and  unfit  for  its  ordinary  uses;  they  are,  however, 
easily  removed  in  riie  process  of  refining.  An  alloy  consisting  of  5  parts  of  silver,  6  of 
hrass,  and  3  of  zinc,  is  used  as  a  solder  lor  silver.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  mercury,  known 
as  silver  amalffa))i,  occurs  native  in  a  crystallized  form.  It  is  a  mineral  of  a  silvery  white 
color,  and  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula,  AgHgo. 

Silver,  like  gold,  has  been  known  and  prized  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  silver 
mines  of  Mexico  were,  until  quite  recently,  by  far  the  richest  known  to  exist.  Their 
estimated  annual  yield  is  abont  1,600,000  lbs.  troy  of  the  pure  metal.  Until  the  remarka- 
ble discoveries  of  silver  ore  in  Nevada  and  adjoining  states  in  1859  and  1860,  Chili  and 
Peru  had  long  stood  next  to  Mexico  in  their  yield,  each  furnishing  aijout  one-sixth  of 
the  produce  of  that  country.  Bolivia  is  also  rich  in  silver;  l)ut  the  recent  extraordinary 
development  of  silver  mining  in  the  western  regions  of  the  United  States.  ai>i)cars  to 
have  raised  their  produce  to  at  least  a  par  with  that  of  Mexico,  so  that  these  two  coun- 
tries now  furnish  three-fourths  of  all  the  silver  obtained  in  the  world. 

Of  European  countries,  Spain  is  the  most  productive,  the  richest  mines  being  tl.osa 
of  Hiendelaeucina,  in  the  province  of  Guadalaxara,  which  were  first  extensively  opened 
in  1846.  These  have  yielded  immense  wealth,  but  their  produce  has  much  declined 
since  1858.  Silver  glance  is  the  principal  ore,  although  several  others  are  found,  includ- 
inff  quantities  of  the  formerly  rare  mineral  f reieslebeuite,  Avhich  contains  about  33  i)er 
cent  of  silver.  Next  to  Spain,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  the  Ilarz  district  in  northern  Ger- 
many, yield  tho  largest  supples.  The  silver  mines  of  Konigsberg  in  Norway  are  like- 
wise valuable,  and  have  been  long  famous.  Great  Britain  has  no  silver  mines,  properly 
so  called,  but  since  the  introduction  in  1839  of  Pattinson's  process  for  the  desilverizing  of 
lead  smelted  from  argentiferous  galena,  a  large  quantity  has  been  annually  produced  in 
this  way.  The  highest  yield  of  silver  by  this  process  was  in  1868,  and  amounted  to 
841,338  ounces,  but  owing  to  the  gradual  decline  since  then  in  the  produce  of  British 
lead,  the  silver  obtained  from  it  had  fallen  in  1876  to  483,433  ounces  (see  Lead).  In  the 
mineral  veins  of  Cornwall,  some  "  bunches"  of  true  silver  ore  have  occasionally  been 
found,  but  of  limited  extent. 

The  form?  in  which  silver  is  found  in  nature  are  numerous,  but  we  need  only  notice 
a-  few  of  them.  It  is  frequently  found  native  in  crystalizjd  and  amorphous  masses, 
which  are  sometimes  of  consideraljle  size.  One  fine  piece  found  at  Konigsberg  is  now  in 
the  Copenhagen  museum,  and  weighs  500  lbs.  But  the  quantity  of  silver  found  ia 
nature  hi  the  metallic  state  is  compiratively  small.  Its  principal  ores  are  the  ditfere.it 
sulphides  or  snlphurets,  viz.,  silver  gbinrje,  or  suiphuret  of  silver,  containing  when  pu;-3 
87  parts  of  silver  and  13  of  sulphur;  brittle  silver  ore,  or  suiphuret  of  silver  anil  an  i- 
mony,  of  which  the  composition  is,  silver  68.5,  antimony  14.7,  and  sulphur  16.4;  and 
red  silver  ore,  called  also  ruby  silver,  of  which  there  is  a  dark  and  a  light  kind,  the  com- 
position of  the  former  being  similar  to  brittle  silver  ore,  but  it  is  a  little  less  rich  in 
silver,  and  the  latter  only  differs  in  containing  arsenic  instead  of  antimony.  The  bulk 
of  the  silver  obtainsd  in  Mexico  and  South  Am-jriea  is  g.)t  from  these  ores.  The  only 
other  of  much  importance,  except  the  mixed  ores  to  be  presentl)'-  noticed,  is  horn  silver, 
or  chloride  of  silver.  In  a  pure  state,  it  consists  of  silver  75,  and  chlorine  35.  It  occurs 
extensively  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  is  not  common  in  Europ3an  mines. 

Beside  the  ores  named  al)ove,  a  good  deal  of  the  silver  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
mixed  ores,  that  is,  the  ores  of  other  metals  are  frequently  found  to  contain  it.  In  many 
cases,  the  amount  of  silver  falls  greatly  short  of  one  per  cent.  These  ores  are  for  the 
most  part  snlphurets  of  lead,  arsenic,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron. 

In  the  reduction  of  silver  ores,  the  processes  fol'owed  are  based  upon  the  fnct,  that 
both  lead  and  mercury  have  a  strong  affinity  for  silver.  A  more  recent  process  depends 
upon  the  solubility  of  chloride  of  silver  in  a  hot  solution  of  common  salt,  and  its  separa- 
tion again  on  cooling. 

The  simplest  process  is  ordinary  smelting,  and  is  only  applied  to  the  richest  ores. 
These  are  crushed,  mixed  Avith  old  slag,  lead  in  some  form,  and  a  little  iron  ore  and 
lime.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  in  a  furnace  with  cliarcoal,  which  brings  down  the 
silver  and  lead  together  as  an  alloy.  The  silver  is  afterward  easily  separated  by  cupel- 
lation,  the  principle  of  which  is  described  in  the  article  Assay;  but  on  the  large  scale, 
instead  of  a  small  bone  ash  cupel,  a  cupellation  furnace,  say  6  feel  in  diameter.is  used. 
Here  the  alloy  is  melted,  bellows  are  used  to  remove  the  lead  as  litharge,  or  oxide  of 
lead,  and  a  cake  of  silver  is  left  on  the  cupel  forming  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

It  happens  that  not  many  even  of  the  richer  ores  are  ptu'e  enough  to  be  treated  with 
advantage  by  simply  roasting  them  with  lead;  accordingly,  another  plan,  called  the 
amalgamation  process,  is  more  commonly  adopted.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
way  in  which  this  is  practiced  at  Freiberg  in  Saxon3^  The  vein  stuff  (largely  silica), 
containing  a  mixed  ore  of  lend,  copper,  zinc,  etc.,  as  snlphurets,  and  oidy  from  3  to  8^ 
oz.  of  silver  per  cwt.,  is  ground  to  powder  as  described  under  Metalllurgy;  but  some 
suiphuret  of  iron  is  also  present,  or  must  be  added.  About  ten  per  cent  of  comnK)n  salt 
is  then  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  are  verberatory  furnace  (q.v.)  to  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  expel  water,  and  in  part  arsenic,  zinc,  and  antimony.  After 
t^yo  hoin-s,  the  sulphur  of  the  snlphurets  takes  fire,  and  is  burned  off  as  sulphurous  acid, 
or  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  metals  become  oxides  and  sulphates.  The 
temperature  of  the  furnace  is  now  raised,  when  the  chlorine  of  the  common  salt  forma 
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volalilo  chloiidos  with  zinc,  antimony,  and  iron,  and  ;i  fixed  chloride  with  silver. 
Dining  the  roasting,  tlio  contculs  of  the  funiaoe  are  continually  stirred,  so  that  they 
ultimately  form  a  coarse  powder. 

Tlie  product  of  tiie  roa.sting  furnace,  after  being  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  is  mixed 
in  tlie  proportion  of  10  cwl.  wilh  3  cwt.  of  water  and  1  cwt.  of  iron  in  fragments;  the 
mixture  being  elTected  in  oak  casks,  whicii  are  llien  made  to  revolve  for  two  iiours  on 
tiieir  axes.  Duiiiig  the  operation  tlie  iron  decduiposes  the  metallic  cldorides  in  the 
roasted  ore,  forming  chloride  of  iron,  while  the  copper  is  partly  reduced  to  subchloride 
ami  partly  to  metallic  copper.  If  there  is  not  enougii  iron  present  to  convert  the  copper 
into  subchloride,  then  mercury  will  be  wasted  in  the  next  stage  by  conversion  into  its 
subchloride.  C^iiicksilver  to  the  amount  of  5  cwt.  is  next  run  into  each  of  the  casks, 
which  are  then  set  in  motion,  and  continue  for  33  hours  at  the  rate  of  13  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  silver  being  precipitate  b}'  the  presence  of 
metallic  copper,  is  then  dissolved  by  the  mercury,  but  the  amalgam  so  formed  is  usually 
a  complex  one. 

In  order  to  separate  the  amalgam  from  the  earthy  matters  and  the  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  the  barrels,  which  were  liitherto  onl}' two-thirds  full,  are  now  filled  with  water 
(the  dilution  throwing  down  any  chloride  of  silver  held  in  solution  by  the  .sea-salt),  and 
kept  revolving  for  two  hours;  after  which,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  the  amalgam  is 
allowed  to  tUnv  into  the  amalgam  chamber,  and  the  rest  of  the  contents,  except  the  iron 
fragments,  into  a  wash  Inn.  The  superfluous  quicksilver  has  next  to  be  .'■eparated  from 
the  amalgiim.  This  is  done  in  bags  of  ticking,  through  which  tlie  mercury  at  fir^t  Hows 
readily  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  afterward  squeezed  out  on  a  fiat  surface.  'I'he  result 
of  this  operation  is,  that  tlie  amalgam  of  mercury,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  is  left  in  the  bags: 
its  actual  composition  being  nearly  85  per  cent  of  mercury,  10  per  cent  of  silver,  and  5  of 
copper,  lead,  and  antimony.  Finally,  the  quicksilver  of  the  amalgam  itself  is  separated  by 
heat  in  a  distilling  furnace.  Here  the  amalgam  is  put  into  a  row  of  iron  pots,  which  go 
into  a  large  retort.  VVMien  heat  is  applied  the  quicksilver  volatilizes,  and  is  condensed 
in  a  pipe  attached  to  the  retort,  from  which  it  is  collected  in  a  trough.  The  impure 
silver  left  in  the  retort  is  refined  by  fusion  and  subsequent  cupellation. 

There  is  another  process  carrieil  on  at  Freiberg  and  elsewhere,  by  which  the  use  of 
mercury  is  dispensed  with.  It  consists  in  treating  the  ore  as  above  described  till  it  leaves 
the  roastingfurnace.  At  this  stage  the  roasted  ore  is  digested  in  a  warm  concentrated 
solution  of  sea-salt,  which  readily  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  solution  is  then 
passed  through  wooden  tubs  containing  metallic  copper,  which  has  the  property  of 
decomposing  the  chloride  of  silver:  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  copper  to  form  chloride 
of  copper,  and  the  silver  is  precipitated. 

[This  process  is  now  for  the  most  part  abandoned,  and  at  Freiberg  an  argentiferous 
copper  matt  obtained  in  smelting  mixed  ores  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  liy  which 
sulphate  of  copper  is  formed,  and  the  silver  recovered  from  the  residue.] 

In  Mexico,  where  indeed  the  process  was  first  introduced,  the  extraction  of  the  silver 
from  its  ores  is  chiefly  accomplished  by  amalgamation,  but  the  plan  employed  differs  a 
good  deal  in  its  details  from  the  Saxon  method  described  above.  Of  late  years  tiie 
sodium-amalgam  process  of  Mr.  Crookes  has  been  used  with  advantage  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  silver  in  several  American  mining  districts  (see  SonirM-AMALGAM). 

It  has  now  become  a  common  practice  at  Swansea,  where  the  great  British  copper- 
smelting  works  are  situated,  to  extract  the  silver  which  exists  in  an  appreciable,  though 
small  quantity,  in  many  copper  ores.  By  one  process  copper  smelted  from  an  argen- 
tiferous ore  is  melted  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  lead,  and  cast  into  ingots. 
When  these  are  moderately  heated,  the  copper  docs  not  fuse,  but  the  lead  and  silver 
melt,  and  run  off  together,  and  the  silver  is  then  sei)arated  by  cupellation.  From  the 
burnt  pyri.tes  of  vitriol  works,  so  recently  a  waste  product,  not  only  is  the  iron  .and  cop- 
per, but  the  silver,  which  exists  in  exceedingly  small  proportion,  is  now  recovered  by 
the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  silver  arc  such  as  make  it  specially  valuable 
for  many  purposes  in  the  arts;  the  chief  of  which  are  noticed  in  the  articles  Am-ot, 
Mint,  Pi.ating,  Galvanism,  and  Piigtoguaphy.  Ordinary  mirrors  have  thei'-  Hilverinf/ 
produced  by  a  coating  of  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury;  lint  for  some  years,  mirrors 
coated  by  a  ]iatent  process  with  real  silver,  and  backed  by  a  layer  of  some  composition, 
\\hich  protects  it  from  the  blackening  action  of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  have  been  made 
in  gre:it  numbers. 

Medhinai-  uses  ok  Sii-veu.  Nitmte  of  silver,  in  small  do.ses,  constitutes  an  excellent 
tonic,  and  it  appears  to  exert  almost  a  specific  influence  over  certain  convulsive  diseases. 
As  a  tonic,  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  and  in  cases  of 
irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  epileii.sy  and  chorea  frequently 
yield  to  its  influence,  when  many  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  There  is 
unfortunately  one  great  drawback  to  its  administration — viz.,  that  when  its  use  has  been 
continued  for  some  time,  this  salt  communicates  a  permanent  slate  like  or  bluish-gray 
hue  to  the  skin.  There  is  very  little  danger  of  this  ciiange  of  color  occuriing,  if  the 
medicine  is  not  administered  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months.  In  preseribing  this 
salt,  it  is  usual  to  begin  wilh  a  small  do.se,  about  one  sixth  of  a  sjnm,  and  gradually  to 
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increase  it  to  two  or  three  grains,  three  times  a  day.  It  is  best  administered  iu  pills 
made  with  some  vegetable  extract.  The  surgical  uses  of  nitrate  of  silver  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  article  on  Litnak  Caustic. 

Oxide  of  t^ilverAs  employed  in  the  same*  cases  as  the  nitrate.  It  is  especially  recom- 
mended iu  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach,  and  in  menorrliagia.  It  may  be  given  in 
tlie  same  doses  as  nitrale.  Chloride  of  tsilner  has  been  employed  both  in  America  and  in 
Germany  iu  the  same  cases  as  the  nitrate,  and  in  certain  forms  of  syphilitic  disease.  It 
is  stated  not  to  produce  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  caused  by  the  nitrate;  but  as  the 
same  statement  was  confideutly  made  regarding  the  oxide,  and  was  found  to  be  falla- 
cious, we  are  not  inclined  to  put  any  faith  in  this  assertion,  especially  as  the  nitrate 
must  be  at  once  converted  into  a  chloride  by  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice. 

SILVER  {ante).  The  great  silver-mining  industry  of  the  United  States  had  no  exist- 
ence before  1860.  While,  before  that  date,  it  was  well  known  that  a  few  ounces  of  silver 
could  be  extracted  from  a  ton  of  almost  any  of  the  American  galena  ores;  and  while  silver 
in  combination  with  lead  had  been  found  in  some  instances,  and  in  Davidson  co. ,  N.  C, 
a  mine  had  been  worked  with  some  activity  for  argentiferous  galena,  and  a  little  silver 
had  been  found  in  the  gold  of  California,  there  had  been  no  discovery  made  in  this 
direction  whicli  in  the  least  indicated  the  va.st  possibilities  of  American  silver  production. 
The  prospectors  and  pioneers  who  traversed  Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  other 
territories  in  the  far  west,  seeking  for  gold,  in  the  years  between  1850  and  1800,  fell  upon 
silver  unexpectedly.  The  greatest  silver  mine  ever  known  was  discovered  in  this  way  in 
1858-59,  in  the  Washoe  country,  on  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This  was 
the  celebrated  "  Comstock"  mine,  which  was  found  by  James  Shinuey  and  Henry  Com- 
fitock,  both  of  v.houi  paried  with  their  interest  for  a  trifle,  not  discerning  the  value  of 
the  discovery.  The  Comstock  lode  is  situated  in  Storey  co.,  Nevada,  25  m.  from  the  w. 
border  of  the  state,  and  20  m.  from  Keno,  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  A  portion  of 
the  mine  was  worked  in  1860-61,  and  by  1865  it  had  yielded  to  the  value  of  ,$30,OCO,000; 
and  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants  was  planted  on  its  site.  See  Virginia  City.  From  1859 
to  1866  the  total  product  of  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  was  about  $70,000,000.  The 
tremendous  result  cf  this  discovery  encouraged  further  prospecting,  and  it  Avas  soon 
found  that  the  mountains  of  Colorado  were  full  of  similar  veins;  Idaho  and  Montana 
liccame  in  their  turn  diver-bearing  territory;  and  the  Wasatch  range,  looking  down  into 
the  Salt  Lake  vallev.  v^-as  found  to  be  rich  in  silver-bearing  lodes.  Up  to  Dec,  1878,  the 
value  of  the  silver  vield  Df  Colorado  was  about  $16,000,000.  Two  years  later,  the  mines 
of  Leadville  alone, "not  discovered  till  1877,  yielded  as  much.  The  effect  of  the  increased 
]n-<)duction  of  silver  has  been  marked  and  important.  From  authoritative  sources  it  is 
known  that  the  exportation  of  the  metal  from  countries  w.  to  countries  e.  of  Egypt, 
which  was  $20,000,000  in  1873,  had  iucrea.sed  in  1877  to  $100,000,000.  The  mining 
fever  of  1865-70  produced  its  inevitable  result  of  calamity  in  1873,  which  the  discovery 
of  the  great  '-Bonanza"  of  the  California  and  Consolidated  Virginia  only  temporarily 
lulled.  The  interest  in  silver  mines  fell  off  with  the  buisting  of  bubble  companies,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  remarkable  Colorado  discoveries  had  been  fully  authenticated  in 
1878-79,  that  a  fresh  enthusiasm  brought  silver-mining  again  into  repute.  See  Mining 
Stock  Companies.  Following  are  the  total  gold  and  silver  j5roduct  of  Nevada  to  1879, 
and  the  silver  product  of  the  Comstock  lode. 

Nevada,  Comstock, 

Gold  and  Silver.  Silver. 

1859 $100,000 

I860 500.000  $200,000 

1861   2,800,000  500,000 

1862  6,300,000  1,800,000 

1863 12,500,000  6,500,000 

1864 16,800,000  11,000,000 

1865  16,800,000  10,000.000 

18' 6 16,000,000  10,800,000 

1867 20,000,000  13,200,000 

1868 15,000.000  11,000.000 

1869 14,500,000  10,500,000 

1870 ■ 16,000.000  9,500,000 

1871 22,500,000  13,000,000 

1872  25,600.000  15,000,000 

1873 35,000.300  21,000,000 

1874 35,500,000  20,800,000 

1875 40,000,000  24,700,000 

1876 49,300,000  36,500,000 

1877 51,500,000  35,800,000 

1878 35,000,000  19,000,000 


Simins. 
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Annu:;l  product  of  silver  in  the  Uuitcd  States,  1858-1879: 


185S. 

1350. 
-1830. 

1J61. 
■  lo6'3. 

]3G;5 

IGui. 

1305. 

13GG. 

1067. 

13G8 


$500,000 

100,000 

150,000 

2,000,000 

4,500,000 

8,500,00,0 

11,000.000 

11,250,000 

10,000,000 

13,500,000 

12,000,000 


1869 
1870. 
1871. 

1872. 

i87;j. 

1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


.$12 

.  16, 

.  'Mi, 

.  o5, 

.  37, 

.  31, 

.  38, 

.  39, 

.  45, 

.  40 


000, 
000 
000 
750 
750 
324 
727 
7.S3 
793 
2S1, 
,812 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
594 
560 
,016 
573 
385 
132 


Pro.liiclion  of  silver  by  slates  and  territories  in  the  United  Stales  for  tlie  year  ending 
June  30,  1879: 


California $2,400,000 

Nevada 12,560,000 

Colorado 11 ,700,000 

Montana 2,225,000 

Idalio 650,000 

Utah 6,250,000 

Arizona 3,550,000 

New  Mexico 600,000 


Oregon 

Washington 

Dakota 

Micliigan  (lake  Superior). 
Other  sources 


$20,000 
20.000 
10,000 

780,000 
47,000 

$40,812,000 


SILVERING  GLASS.     See  Mirror. 

SILVI']RS1I)E  or  Silver  Fish.     See  Atherine,  a7}fe. 

SIMARUBA'CE.E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs; 
with  alternate,  generally  compound  leaves,  without  stipules;  regular,  generally  hermaph- 
rodite flowers.  The  species  are  not  numerous;  they  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  whole  order  is  characterized  Ijy  great  bitterness.  Quassia 
(q.v.)  and  bitterwood  (q.v  )  belong  to  it.  The  seeds  of  dinaba  cedron,  a  small  tree  found 
iu  the  isthnnis  of  Darien  and  ueighboring  countries,  are  known  by  the  name  of  cedron, 
arc  intensely  bitter,  and  are  greatly  esteemed  in  Central  America  and  New  Granada  as  a 
cure  for  intermittents,  dyspepsia,  and  other  diseases. — Simaruca  Bark,  employed  as  a 
tonic  in  dyspepsia,  dysentery,  etc.,  is  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  dmaruba  niiutra,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  called  mountain  damson  in  Jamaica.  It  was  fi:-st  brouglit  to  Europe 
in  1713. 

SIMBIRSK',  a  government  of  Russia,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Volga,  and  on  the  w. 
bj'  the  aovernments  of  Nijni-Novgorod  and  Penza.  Area,  19,050  .'^q.m.;  pop.  '70,  1,205,- 
881.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and  the  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  ahd  there 
arc  excellent  and  extensive  meadows  and  pasture-grounds.  The  fisheries  and  the  com- 
merce on  the  Volga,  and  cattle-breeding,  are  important. 

SIMBIRSK,  capital  of  the  Russian  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Volga,  220  m.  s.e.  of  Nijni-Novgorod.  Leather,  .soap,  and  candles  are  manufac- 
tiued,  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Volga,  and  tliere  is  a  famous  annual  fair. 
During  the  years  1864  and  1865  Simbirsk  suffered  .severely  from  fires.     Pop.  '67,  24,607. 

SIMCOE,  a  CO.  in  Ontario,  Canada,  bounded  by  Georgian  bay  and  lake  Huron  on  the 
n.w. ,  and  by  lake  Simcoe  and  Severn  river  on  the  e. ;  crossed  by  the  Northern  railroad; 
1665  sq.ni.;  pop.  '70,  57,389 — English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French.  The  principal  inter- 
ests are  limil)ering  and  shipping.     Co.  seat,  Barric. 

SIMCOE,  .John  Graves,  1752-1806;  b.  England:  son  of  a  capt.  in  the  navy;  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec;  was  ensign  in  the  army,  1770;  a  lory  during  the  revolutionary  war; 
raised  and  commanded  the  queen's  rangers  with  the  rank" of  lieut.col.'  '  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  I'randywine  and  at  Monmouth;  was  with  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 
lie  wrote  the  hist(n-v  of  the  exploits  of  his  battalion;  was  governor  of  upper  Canada, 
1791-94,  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  1796-97;  lieut.gen.,  1798-  died  in  England.  Lake 
Simcoe  in  Ont:u-io  was  named  in  his  honor.  A  journal  of  his  campaigns  was  published 
for  private  circubilion. 

SIMCOE,  Lakio,  in  central  Ontario,  having  the  counties  of  Ontario  and  York  on  the 
s.  shore,  Simcoe  co.  and  the  river  Severn  on  the  norili.  It  is  30  m.  long,  18  m.  wide, 
and  170  ft.  above  lake  Huron,  into  which  it  discliarges  through  the  Severn,  lake  Couch- 
iching.  and  Georgi;ui  bay.  White  fish  are  found  abundantly,  and  on  Snake  island  is  an 
Indiati  reservation.  The  margins  are  covered  with  thick  iforests.  In  the  winter  it  is 
so  solidly  frozen  as  to  ite  a  serviceable  highway. 

SIMEON,  Rev.  ('hari.ks,  an  eminent  evangelical  preacher  of  fheEngli.sh  church,  was 
b.  at  I\e:i(ling  in  lUM-k.-^hire,  Sept.  24.  1758.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1782.  Ilis  first  religious  impressions  occurred  during  his  resi- 
dence at  the  university,  and  produced  a  permanent  change  in  his  characler.  From  being 
i  somewhat  vain  and  dressy  young  gentleman,  he  passed  into  an  ardent  and  zealous 
preacher  of  the  cross,  and  this  he  remained  during  the  54  years  of  his   public   ministry. 
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His  career  was  not  marked  by  many  incidents.  Appointed  vicar  of  Trinity  clim'cli,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  of  liis  ordinulion,  and  vice-provost  of  his  own  college  (King's)  in 
1790,  he  continued  to  hold  these  offices  to  the  close  of  liis  life,  Nov.  13,  1836.  As  a 
preacher  Simeon  was  distinguished  for  an  impassioned  evangelicalism  in  Lingua^-e,  senti- 
ment, and  doctrine,  that  at  first  roused  against  him  a  bitter  and  protracted  opposition. 
His  earnestness,  however,  met  with  its  due  reward.  Friends  and  followers  sprang  up; 
and  in  course  of  time  Simeon  became  a  center  of  evangelical  influence,  that  began  to 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  church,  and  gave  birth  to  its  great  missionary  activity  in 
recent  j'ears.  Simeon  may  even  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  ihe  "  Low-church"  party, 
and  on'the  whole,  fairly  represents  their  earnestness,  dogmatism,  mediocre  intellect,  and 
limited  scholarship.  For  an  account  of  Simeon's  life  and  labors,  see  Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,  by  the  rev.  W.  Cams  (Lond.  1857).  Simeon's  llorce  JIomilMcie  (21  vols., 
1832)  are  very  popular  among  sermon-readers  and  sermou-maUers  of  evangelical  ten- 
dencies. 

SIM  EON"  STYLI ETS.     See  Pillar-saints. 

SIMEON,  TRIBE  of,  containing  at  the  exodus  59,300  men  fit  for  war,  was  reduced 
in  the  wilderness  to  22,000.  This  great  decrease,  bringing  down  the  tribe  from  the 
third  place  to  the  lowest  in  point  of  numbers,  was  much  more  than  the  aggregate  loss 
of  the  four  other  diminished  tribes;  while  the  remaining  seven  had  been  largely 
increased. 

SIMFEEO  POL,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  capital  of  the  government  of  Taurida, 
stands  on  the  Salghir,  45  m.  u.e.  of  Sevastopol.  The  valley  of  the  river  is  studded  with 
charming  villas,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  has  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  older  part  comprises  the  old  Tartar  town  of  Ak-Metchet  or  White  Mosque; 
the  new  part,  containing  the  government  buildings,  is  very  handsome.  Fruits  are  largely 
grown  in  the  viciiiiiy,  and  exported.     Pop.  (1867)  17,797. 

SIM'IA  AND  SIMI  ADjE.     See  IMonkey. 

SIMILAE  FIGURES,  in  geometry  are  figures  which  exactly  correspond  in  shape,  but 
may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  size.  If  the  figures  be  rectilineal,  then  the  criterion  of 
similarity  is  that  every  pair  of  corresponding  sides  should  have  the  same  ratio  to  each 
other,  and  that  each  angle  of  the  one  figure  should  be  equal  to  a  corresponding  angle  of 
the  other.  If  the  figures  be  triangular,  the  proportionality  of  the  sides  carries  with  it 
the  equalit}-  of  the  angles,  and  vice  versa,  but  only  in  this  cfse.  Similar  segments  of  cir- 
cles are  those  in  which,  and  on  whose  bases  similar  triangles  can  be  inscribed;  or  as  it 
is  otherwise  expressed,  those  which  contain  equal  angles — a  satisfactory  test  that  they 
are  each  the  same  part  of  their  respective  circles.  Similar  solids  are  those  which  are 
bounded  by  similar  planes  similarly  situated  to  each  other.  All  similar  plane  figures 
are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  any  corresponding  sides,  and  all  similar  solids  are  as 
the  cubes  of  their  corresponding  sides.  Thus,  a  circle  which  has  3  (3:1)  times  the  diam- 
eter of  another  has  9  (3-:  1-)  times  its  area,  and  a  globe  which  has  3(3:1)  times  the  diam- 
eter of  another  has  27  (3^:P)  times  the  volume. 

SIMLA,  a  British  sanatorium  in  the  n.w.  of  India,  about  170  m.  in  direct  line  n.  of 
Delhi.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  houses  irregularly  scattered  over  a  mountain  ridge, 
with  a  noble  panorama  expanding  on  all  sides  of  it.  European  fruits  and  v>.-getables  are 
successfully  cultivated,  and  the  climate  is  salubrious.  The  pop.,  which  is  very  fluctuat- 
ing, was  giVen  in  1871  at  7,037. 

SIMMS.  "William  Gilmore,  American  author,  was  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  April 
17,  1806,  of  Irish  extraction.  He  made  verses  at  the  age  of  7;  and  during  the  war  of 
1812,  celebrated  in  rhyme  the  exploits  of  the  American  army  and  navy.  Left  in  charge 
of  his  grandmother  at  Charleston,  he  was  placed  with  a  druggist;  but  at  18  began  the 
study  of  law:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  aX  22;  published  Early  La.ys  and  Lyrical  and 
OtJiei'  Poems  (1827),  and  became  (1828)  editor  of  The  City  Gazette,  and  pul)lished  The  Vision 
of  Cortes,  Cain  and  Other  Poems  (1829),  and  The  Tri-Color.  a  poetical  glorification  of  the 
French  revolution  (1830).  In  1832,  his  paper,  opposing  nullification,  failed;  and  he 
lost  his  wife,  father,  and  grandmother,  and  took  refuge  in  New  England,  where  atlling- 
ham,  Mass.,  he  M-rote  his  best  poem,  Atohtntis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea  (1833):  and  the  same 
year  Martin  Fuber.  the  story  of  a  criminal.  From  this  time  he  poured  out  rather  than 
wrote  poems,  novels,  histories,  and  biographies  in  rapid  succession,  which  may  best  be 
classed  in  groups.  Of  poems,  he  published  Southern  Passages  and  Picfin-es  (1839);  Donna 
Anna  (1843);  Grnvped  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies {\M5)\  Lays  of  the  Palmetto — bal- 
lads of  southern  hnroism  in  the  w^ar  with  Mexico  (1848);  Poems.  Descriptive.  Dramatic, 
and  Legendary  (1854):  Areytos.  or  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  South  (1860).  Of  dramas — 
Norman  Maurin.  or  the  Man  of  the  People;  Michael  Bonham,  or  the  Fall  of  the  Ahimo; 
and  a  stage  a.(h\\\{ii\\m\  oi  Tinion  of  Athens.  Of  prose  romances  of  the  imagination — 
The  Book  of  My  Zar/^(1833);  Carl  Werner  {\838y.  Confession,  or  the  Blind  //rarit  (1842); 
Castle  Dismal  (1845);  The  Wigwam  and  the  CaUn,  two  series  (1845,  1846);  Marie  d^ 
BcrnVere  {\8ry?S).  Of  historical  romances— 77ie  Temassee  {^8?^^);  Pelayo  {\8?j8);  Count 
Julien  (18i5);  The  Damsel  of  Darien  (1845);  "The  Lily  and  the  Totem,  or  the  Huguenots  in 
Florida  (1845);  The  Maroon  andi  Other  7((to  (1855);  Vasconcrlos  (1851);  Cassique  of  Kiawah 
(1860).  Of  revolutionary  stories^T/w  Partisan  (1835);  Mellichamp  (1851);  Katherine 
U.  K.  XIII.— 33 
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Wolton  (1851);  The  SmutCi84\);  The  Kinsman,  or  tlie  Blmk  Riders  of  the  Congaree  (184.1): 
It'fWcvvr// (18.")"));  The  Fovaqem  (IS.w);  Entaw  (1856);  those  live  being  stories  ol"  the  war 
in  the  Caroliiias.  Of  ioeal  t'ale.s— (r'(///  /iV(Y7-,s-(lb;}4);  Rich, ml  Ilin-(/is^{\^:]S):  liunhr  Bea- 
gles (l^W);  JJcUiic/iiiinps  (0^42);  Illicit.  Jlolfii/  (\S-i')):  The  Cliddc/o  Christi/ias  (iS.'32);  Char- 
leniont  (iy5(i).  His  other  works  comprise  ii  Jliiilori/  of  Smitli  Carolina;  ISouth  (Jurolina  in 
the  li<  vol  at  ion;  JJvesof  Geiunil  Afirion,  Ciiptiiiii  Joliii  Smitli,  Chetalier  Bayard,  General 
Oreene;  Civil  War  in.  the  South;  American  Loyalid^  of  the  Itetolution;  Vitus  and 
Jievieim ,  of  American  Literature;  The  Morals  of  Slmrri/,  etc.  Kesiding  in  South 
Carolina  (luring  the  war  of  secession,  he  siistained  tlie  southern  cause  in  a  weekly  news- 
])apei-,  and  IkuI  liis  house  and  library  wrecked  by  fe<leral  soldiers.  Of  his  various  and 
voluminous  works,  some  are  of  high  excellence.     He  died  in  1870. 

SIMO  DA  (Lowland),  a  harbor  of  Japan,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cape  Idzu,  and 
about  80  m.  from  Ycdo,  opemd  to  foreign  commerce  by  the  Americans  in  1854.  In 
1854  the  town  was  nearly  dcstroved  by  an  earthquake,  while  the  harlxir  was  so  scoured 
out  tliat  hardly  any  hoUling-grouuil  was  left  for  ships  on  the  granite  bottom.  The 
pop.  was  formerly  estimated  at  8U,000,  but  is  now  reckoned  at  about  4,000. 

SDION,  Jui.Ks  (Jui.KS  Fi{AN(,'ois  Suit?sE-SiMON),  b.  France,  1814;  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  colleges  of  Lorient  and  Vanues;  and  was  tutor  of  philosophy  in  the  lyccum 
of  Caen  in  l8o6.  lie  became  a  disciple  of  Cousin,  who  invited  him  to  Paris,  and  Avbose 
place  he  supplied  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  department  of  the  history  of  philo.sophy.  He 
was  decorated  with  the  legion  of  honor  iu  1845,  and  became  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  moral  and  political  sciences  iu  1803.  Simon  cnteied  into  politics  in  1846,  and  was 
elected  a  niemljcr  of  the  assembly  two  years  later,  as  a  moderate  repi;blican.  In  1849 
lie  w;is  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  but  only  held  the  position  for  a  few 
mouths,  when  he  went  out  of  oftice.  He  refused  to  take  the  oatli  of  allegiance  to  the 
empire  after  the  C'/up  d'etat,  and  his  lectures  before  the  Sorbonne  were  accordingly  sus- 
pended. Iu  1863  he  was  sent  to  the  corps  legislatif,  and  soon  became  tiie  chief  of  the 
republican  party.  In  the  cabinet  of  M.  Thiers'he  held  the  portfolio  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  1875  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy.  In  1876  he  was  director 
of  the  tSii'cle  newspaper,  and  leader  of  tlie  republican  left  in  the  national  assembly;  and 
in  that  year,  called  to  form  a  ministry,  he  became  president  of  the  council,  and  minister 
of  the  interior.  M.  Simon's  most  recent  act  was  his  detenuiued  opposition  to  the 
amnesty  bill  for  the  communists,  in  July,  1880.  He  is  the  author  of  many  works  on 
goveriiiiicnt  and  philosophy. 

ZIjIO'T,  PiTcnATiD,  a  distinguished  orientalist  and  critical  scholar,  was  born  at  Dieppe, 
May  13,  1638.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  entered  the  congregation  of  the  oratory 
in  i059,  but  soon  afterward  withdrew.  He  returned,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  1662. 
For  a  time  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  iu  the  college  of  Juilly;  but  his  studies 
eventually  turned  upon  theology,  oriental  languages,  and  biblical  criticism.  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  entering  the  Jesuit  order,  but  he  remained  in  the  oratory;  and  it  was 
while  still  a  memlier  of  that  congregation  that  he  published  his  well-known  work  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  oriental  church  regarding  the  eucharist,  designed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
celebrated  Defense  of  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  by  Arnauld  and 
Nicole,  but  criticising  that  work  very  severely.  This  and  other  controversies  to^ which 
his  later  writings  gave  rise  led  to  his  asrain  withdrawing  from  the  oratoiy  in  1678.  In 
thatvear  he  retired  to  Belleville,  as  cure;  but  in  1682  he  resigned  his  parish,  and  lived 
in  lit'erarv  retirement,  first  at  Dieppe,  and  afterwani  in  Paris.  His  health  having  given 
way,  he  returned  once  airain  to  his  native  place,  Dieppe,  where  he  died  in  April,  1712. 
Few  wrileis  of  his  age  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  especially 
in  its  polenucs.  There  is  hardly  a  critical  or  theological  scholar  among  his  contempora- 
ries with  whom  he  did  not  bieak  a  lance— Spanheim,  Le  Clerc,  Du  Pin,  Jurieu,  and 
Juricu's  great  anta^^onist,  Bossuet.  The  principal  work  of  Simon  in'his Uistoire  Critique 
du  Vini.c  Testavient{Viw\s.,  1678),  in  which  he  anticipates  the  most  important  conclusions 
of  all  the  later  rationalistic  scholars  of  Germany,  and  also  their  mctliod  of  investigation. 
For  example,  he  conceives  himself  to  have  disproved  the  Moaic  authorshi])  of  the  Pen- 
tateucli.  and  assigns  its  composition  to  the  scribes  of  the  time  of  Ezra.  Other  writings 
of  Simon's  are:  j/istoire  Critique  du  Teocte  du  Novreau  Testament  (Rotterd.  1689);  Disqvi- _ 
eitiones  CritiriT  de  variis  Bibliorum  Editionihus  (1(\M)\  De  V Tnspiration  des  JAvres  SaaSsf 
(Kotterd.  1687);  and  L'JIixtoire  Critique  des  Principeavx  Covnneniateurs  du  Kouteau  Tes- 
tament (Kotterd.  1692),  in  which  he  assails  the  theology  of  the  fathers,  and  particularly 
tiiat  of  Augustine,  as  a  departm-e  from  the  simple  and  less  rigid  doctrines  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  A  mom  the  fathers,  his  most  esteemed  authority  was  Chrysostom.  Bos- 
suet rei^lied  to  tlds  last  work  bv  his  Defense  de  la  Tradition  et  des  Saints  Peres.  Simon 
frequent Iv  published  uixler  assumed  "nanu-s— as  liis  Dissertation.  Critique  on  Dupin's 
Library  of  Fcelesiastical  Writers  under  the  name  of  Jean  Heuchlin;  a  work,  Ilisfoire  Crit- 
ique suria  Creance  et  des  Coutumes  des  Nations  du.  Lerant.  under  the  anagram  of  IMonis; 
find  i\  Ifistoire  de  r Origine  et  du  Prof/res  des  Eereivus  Kcclesiastiqves  under  the  name  of 
Jerome  Acosta.  No  collected  edition  of  his  works  has  ever  appeared:  in  the  natural 
proirress  of  the  science  of  criticism,  the  most  famous  of  them  have  lost  most  of  their 
prestige,  and  arc  displaced  by  recent,  and  often  second-hand,  compilations  upon  the  sub- 
jects, which,  in  the  days  of 'Simon,  were  comparatively  new  and  unexplored;  but  still 
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there  is  much  to  be  learned  even  from  such  of  his  works  as  have  been  forgotten  by  ordi- 
nary students. 

SIMO  HIDES,  a  celebrated  Greek  lyric  poet,  was  born  at  lulls,  in  the  island  of  Ceos, 
in  the  year  55!5  B.C.,  and  educated  probably  witli  a  view  to  making  music  and  poetry  a 
profes^sion.  lie  left  his  native  island  on  tlie  invitation  of  Hipparcluis,  who,  by  meau-^  of 
great  rewards,  inducetl  him  to  reside  at  Athens,  where  also  lived  at  that  time  Anacreou 
aud  Lasus,  the  teacher  of  Piudar,  although  no  intimacy  seems  to  have  spnmg  up 
between  Simouides  and  his  two  rivals.  It  was  probably  after  the  expulsion  of  iiippias 
(510  B.C.)  that  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Thessaly,  umler  the  patrotage  of  the  Aleuads 
aud  Scopads,  who  appear  to  have  treated  him  in  a  very  niggardly  fashion,  bhortly 
before  the  invasi.m  of  Greece  by  the  Persians,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  employed  his 
poetic  powers  in  the  composition  of  elegies,  epigrams,  dirges,  etc.,  in  connecti(;u  with 
that  momentous  struggle,  taking  the  prize,  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Slarathou,  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  rival  ^-Eschylus.  In  the  year  477  B.C.,  when  Simonides  was  80  years  of 
age,  he  came  off  victor  for  the  56th  time  in  a  poetical  contest  at  Athens.  iShoriiy  after 
this  he  went  to  reside  at  the  court  of  Iliero  of  Syracuse,  where  he  died  in  467  B.C.,  at 
the  age  of  90.  Simonides  appears  to  have  scandalized  his  coinemporaries  by  writing  for 
hire;  and  Pmdar,  his  great  rival,  accuses  him,  apparently  not  without  good  reason,  of 
e.xcessiv-e  avarice.  His  poetry  is  imbued  with  a  comparaiively  high  morality.  He 
brought  to  perfection  the  elegy  and  epigram,  and  excelled  in  the  dithyramb  and  tri- 
umphal ode;  he  seems  also  toliave  completed  the  Greek  alphabet  by  the  addiiioa  of  the 
double  letters  and  long  vowels,  and  to  have  invented  the  art  of  artificial  memory.  The 
characteristics  of  iiis  poetry  are  sweetness,  polisii  combined  with  simplicity,  genuine 
pathos,  and  great  power  of  "e.xpression,  although  in  originality  lie  is  much  inferior  to  his 
contemporary  Pindar.  The  best  edition  of  his  fragments  is  that  of  Schneidevvin,  entitled 
Slnw/iidix  Cc'i  Ciinn.innm  ReliquLm  (Brunswick,  18oo). 

This  Simonides  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  iambic  poet  Simoxides  of 
Amorgos.  who  flourished  about  100  years  previous  to  Simc:)iiides  of  Ceos. 

SIMONTOX,  J.\.>IES  W.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1824;  received  a  common  school  education  in 
the  city  of  New  York;  in  1845  entered  the  city  department  of  a  local  newspaper  as  law 
reporter.  He  was  afterward  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer.  In  1850  he  visited  San  Francisco;  and  again  in  1859,  when  he  was  connected 
with  the  BnHeiiii  and  other  newspapers,  as  part  proprietor,  and  also  in  an  editorial 
capacity.  He  was  employed  on  the  original  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tiineo;  and 
for  a  number  of  years  acted  as  its  Washington  correspondent.  During  the  war  of  tlie 
rebellion  he  was  actively  engaged  as  a  war  correspondent.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  associated  press,  a  position  which  he  has  continued  to  hold. 

SI  MOIiY,  in  English  law,  is  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benelicc  for  gift  money  or  reward,  aud  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  sin  of 
Simon  Magus.  In  the  canon  law  it  was  considered  a  heinous  crime,  and  a  kind  of 
heresy.  As  the  canonical  punishment,  however,  was  not  deemed  sufScient,  a  statute 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  detiuing  its  punishment.  A  simoniacal  presenta- 
tion was  declared  to  be  utterly  void,  and  the  person  giving  or  taking  the  gift  or  reward 
forfeited  double  the  value  of  one  year's  profit;  and  the  person  accepting  the  benefice 
was  disabled  from  ever  holding  the  same  benefice.  Presentation  bonds,  however,  taken 
by  a  patron  from  a  presentee  to  resign  the  benefice  at  a  future  period  in  favor  of  some 
one  to  be  named  b}^  the  patron,  are  not  illegal  provided  the  nominee  is  either  by  Itlood 
or  marriage  an  uncle,  son,  grandson,  brother,  nepliew,  or  grand  nephew  of  the  patron, 
and  provided  the  bond  is  registered  for  public  inspection  in  the  diocese.  The  result  of 
the  statutes  is  tliat  it  is  not  simony  for  a  layman  or  spiritual  person,  not  purchasing  for 
himself,  to  purchase  while  the  church  is  full,  either  an  advowson  or  next  presentation, 
however  immediate  may  be  the  prospect  of  a  vacancy,  unless  that  vacancy  is  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  some  agreement  or  arrangement  between  the  parties.  Nor  is  it  simony  for  a 
spiritual  person  to  purchase  for  himself  an  advowson,  although  under  similar  circum- 
stances. It  is,  however,  simony  for  anj'  person  to  purchase  the  next  presentation  while 
the  church  is  vacant;  aud  it  is  simony  for  a  spiritual  person  to  purchase  for  himself  the 
next  presentation,  although  the  church  be  full. 

SIMOOM  ,  or  SiiiooN  (otherwise  written  Simoun,  Semoun,  Samoun,  Samun),  or  Sam- 
buli,  a  uams  derived  from  the  Arabic  sammti.  signifying  hot,  poisonous,  or  generally 
whatever  is  disagreeable  or  dangerous,  and  apolied  to  the  hot  soffocating  winds  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  hot  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  western  Asia.  In  Egypt  it  is  called 
khamsin  (Ar.  fifty)  because  it  generally  continues  to  blow  for  50  days,  from  the  end  of 
April  to  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

Owing  to  the  great  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  extreme  diyness  of  the  air,  and  the 
small  conducting  power  of  sand  causing  the  accumulation  of  heat  on  the  surface,  the 
superficial  layers  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia  often  become  heated  to 
200^  Fahr.  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  The  air  resting  on, this  hot  sand  l)ecomes  also 
highly  heated,  thus  giving  rise  to  ascending  currents;  air  consequently  flows  toward 
these  heated  places  from  all  sides,  and  these  different  currents  meeting,  cyclones  or 
whirling  mas.ses  of  air  are  formed,  which  are  swept  onward  by  the  wind  prevailing  at  the 
time.     Since  the  temperature,  originally  high,  is  still  further  raised  by  the  heated  grains 
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of  sand  with  wliich  the  air  is  loaded,  it  rapidly  increases  to  a  degree  almost  intolerable. 
In  the  siiaile  it  was  observed  by  Burckiiaidl  in  I8I0  lo  liave  risen  to  r^2';  and  by  ihe 
British  embassy  to  Abyssinia  in  1841  to  120°.  It  is  lo  tiie  parehiuif  dryness  of  lids  wind, 
its  glowing  lieat  (abuut  200),  and  ils  clioking  dust,  ami  nol  to  any  jKiisonous  qualities  it 
possesses,  tiuU  ils  destructive  elTeets  on  animal  life  iUv  to  l)e  asciibi-d. 

The  approach  of  tlie  simoom  is  tirst  indicated  by  a  thin  haze  along  the  horizon,  wliich 
rapidly  becomes  denser  ami  cpiickly  overspre.ids  the  whole  sky.  Fierce  gusts  of  wind 
follow,  uccompauied  with  cluuds  of  nd  and  burning  saml,  which  often  present  the 
appearance  of  hui^;  columns  of  dust  whirling  forward;  and  vast  mounds  of  sand  are 
trausporled  from  i)lace  to  place  by  the  terrible  energy  of  the  tempest.  By  these  mounds 
of  sand  large  caravans  are  frequently  destroyed;  and  even  great  armies  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Camhyses,  who  was  overtakeu  by  the  simoom  on 
his  march  through  the  desert  to  pillage  the  temole  of  Jupiter  Amtuon,  and  i)erishcd 
■with  50,000  of  his  troops.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  arm}'  is  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  simoom.  The  simoom  generally  lasts  from  G  to  12  hours,  but  some- 
times for  a  longer  period. 

The  elYects  of  this  wind  are  felt  in  neighboring  regions,  where  it  is  known  under 
different  names,  and  it  is  subject  to  important  modilicalions  by  the  nature  of  the  earth's 
surface  over  which  it  passes.  In  Italy  it  is  called  the  nirocco,  which  blows  oc<-asionally 
over  Sicily,  s.  Italy,  and  adjoining  districts.  It  is  a  hot  moist  wind,  receiving  ils 
heat  from  the  Sahara  and  acquiring  its  moisture  in  ils  passage  northwaril  over  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  the  plague  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  while  it  lasts  a  haze  obscures 
the  atmospheie,  and  such  is  the  fatigue  which  it  occasions  that  the  streets  of  Palermo 
become  quite  deserted.  The  sirocco  sometimes  extends  to  th.e  shores  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  under  its  blighting  touch  sheep  and  cattle  die  in  the  steppes  beyond 
the  Volga,  and  vegetation  is  withered  and  dried  up.  It  is  called  the  sumid  in  Turkey 
from  Its  reputed  poisonous  qualities. — The  solano  of  Spain  is  a  s  e.  wind,  extremely  hot, 
and  loaded  with  tine  dust,  which  prevails  at  certain  seasons  in  the  plains  of  Mancha  and 
Andalusia,  particularly  at  Seville  and  Cadiz.  It  produces  giddiness  and  heats  the  blood 
to  an  unusual  degree,  causing  general  uneasiness  and  irritation;  hence  the  Spanish 
proverb.  "  Ask  no  favor  during  the  sohuio." — The  harmattan  (q.v.)  of  Guinea  and  Sene- 
gambia  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  winds. 

SIMPLE  CONTRACT  in  English  law  means  any  contract  which  is  constituted  by  word 
of  mouth  or  by  a  w^riting  not  under  seal.     See  Contract. 

SIM  PLON  (Ital.  Sempione),  a  famous  mountain  of  Switzerland,  one  of  the  Lepontine 
Alps,  in  the  e.  of  the  canton  of  Valais,  and  near  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  ri.ses  to  the 
height  of  11,124  feet.  The  Svmplon  rond.  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  achievements 
of  modern  times,  leads  over  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain  from  which  it  derives  ils  name 
(the  pass  of  the  Simplon,  6,592  ft.)  from  Brieg  in  Valais  to  Domo  d'Ossolo  in  the  n.  of 
Piedmont.  The  road  was  commenced  in  1800  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  and  was 
completed  in  1806.  It  is  from  25  to  30  ft.  broad,  and  has  nowhere  a  slope  greater  than 
1  in  13.  It  is  carried  across  611  bridges,  over  numerous  galleries  cut  out  of  the  natural 
rock,  or  built  of  solid  masonry,  and  through  great  tunnels.  Close  to  the  highest  point 
is  the  New  Hospice,  one  of  the  20  edifices  on  this  route  for  the  shelter  of  travelers. 

SIMPSON,  a  CO.  in  s.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Tennessee:  drained  by  Red  river  and 
branches  of  the  Big  Barren;  traversed  by  the  Louisville.  Nashville  and  Great  Southern 
railroad;  375  sq.m];  pop.  '80,  10,641—10.574  of  American  birth;  2,795  colored.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  rich;  over  1,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  are  raised  yearly;  corn, 
wheat,  wool,  butter,  and  sorghum  molasses  are  the  other  staples.     Co.  seat,  Franklin. 

SIMPSON,  a  CO.  in  s.c.  Miss.,  bordered  by  Pearl  river  on  the  w.,  and  drained  by 
Strong  river;  625  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,005.  The  surface  is  level  and  partly  covered  with 
forests  of  pine;  the  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
sweet  i)otatoes.  and  wool.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  in  large  numbers.  Co. 
seat,  Wrstville. 

SIMPSON,  Sir  Jamks  Young,  was  b.  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  in  1811.  He  early 
showed  a  peculiar  talent  for  medical  observation  and  research:  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  professional  studies  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  so  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
teachers  as  to  inspire  all  of  them  with  an  active  interest  in  his  future  career.  He  gradu- 
ated as  doctor  in  medicine  in  1832,  on  which  occasion  his  inaugural  thesis  won  the 
highest  admiration.  Prof.  Thomson  chose  him  as  his  professional  assistant,  and  era- 
ployed  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  course  of  lectures  on  general  pathology.  During 
the  illness  of  the  professor,  Mr.  Simpson  supplicvi  his  place  in  the  lecture-room  with 
unusual  skill  and  address.  He  now  began  professional  practice  on  his  own  account; 
and  in  1840  succeeded  prof.  Hamilton  as  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  This  position  he  has  held  with  yearly  enhanced  distinction,  and  by  the 
rigidly  scientitic  while  popularly  attractive  character  of  his  prelections,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  renown  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was 
indefatigable,  amid  the  distracting  cares  of  an  extensive  practice,  in  promoting  the  sci- 
entific perfection  of  his  art;  and  his  two  volumes  of  Obstetric  Memoirs,  edited  by  Drs. 
Priestly  and  Storrer,  contain  the  fruit.-?  of  much  patient  and  ingenious  research.     The 
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discovery  by  which  he  wi!l  be  more  particularly  remembered,  however,  is  that  of  the 
anaesthetic  virtues  of  cliloroform.  The  so-called  sulphuric  ether  had  been  employed  in 
America  by  Morton  to  produce  ana'sthesia  during  labor;  but  to  Simpson  belongs  the 
credit  of  having,  in  1847,  tirst  introduced  to  the  scientific  world  the  far  safer,  more  cer- 
tain, and  now  universally  adopted  agent  of  chloroform.  Another  innovation  which 
surgical  practice  owes  to  prof.  Simpson  is  the  stoppage  of  hemorrhage  by  acujiressure. 
In  iiis  own  peculiar  field  of  obstetrics,  his  improvements  on  the  old  methods  of  practice 
are  numerous  and  valuable;  while  his  contributions  to  antiquarian  research  would  of 
themselves  create  an  independent  reputation  in  that  field.  Besides  the  Obstetric 
MeiiK/irs  already  mentioned  he  published  a  volume  on  acupressure;  and  many  papers 
and  notices  read  before  the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies  of  Edinburgh.  Among  these 
may  be  enumerated  :  Antiquarian  Notices  of  Leprosy;  On  the  Contagiousness  of  Cholera; 
Ancient  Konuui  Medicine  Stamps;  Was  the  Koman  Army  provided  with  Medical 
Officers?  On  Syphilis  in  Scotland,  etc.  His  scientific  services  were  recognized  by 
innumerable  medical  associations;  while  his  professional  distinction  secured  for  him  a 
baronetcy  in  ISGO.  He  died  May  6,  1870.  A  statue  of  Simpson  was  erected  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1877.     See  the  Memoir  by  Duns  (1873). 

SIMPSON,  JosiAii,  1815-74;  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  graduate  of  the  college  of 
New  Jersej:,  18oo.  university  of  Pennsylvania  school  of  medicine,  1836;  assistant-sur- 
geon U.  S.  army,  1837,  surgeon,  1855,  br/evet  col.,  1865.  He  served  in  the  Indian  war  in 
Florida  as  surgeon  of  the  6th  infantry,  and  through  the  Mexican  war,  participating  iu 
the  triumphant  entrance  into  the  city  of  Mexico.  Pie  was  post-surgeon  at  Bedloe's  island, 
1848-55,  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  during  the  war  of  the  i-ebellion 
in  the  department  of  the  Tennessee.  He  wiis  attending  surgeon  in  Baltimore  from  18G7 
vmtil  his  death. 

SIMPirON,  Mathew,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Ohio,  1811;  began  the  study  of  German  at 
the  age  of  8,  and  the  following  year  read  through  the  German  Biltle;  graduated  at  Alle- 
ghany college,  Meadviile,  Penn.,  in  1832;  took  medical  degree  iu  1833;  entered  the 
ministry'  in  "the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  the  same  year;  professor  of  the  natural 
sciences  at  Alleuhany  college  in  \h.'61;  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  university  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  1839-41:  appointed  editor  of  the  Western.  Christian  Advocate  in  1848;  elected 
bishop  in  1853;  visited  the  Methodist  mis^sions  in  Syria  and  the  east  in  1863;  the  Mexican 
missions  in  1874,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  European  missionary  conferences  in'  1875. 
He  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  president  liincoln.  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
national  cause  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  by  his  zeal  and  eloquence  contril)Utcd 
much  to  encourage  the  government  in  that  fearful  ciisis.  He  is  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent preachers  of  the  day,  and  hns  great  influence  in  the  Methodist  church.  He  pub- 
lished A  ILindred  Tears  of  Metltodism. 

SIMKOCK,  Karl,  a  German  poet  and  scholar,  who  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  man  to  make  his  countrymen  familiar  with  their  early  literature,  was  b.  at  Bonn, 
Aug.  28,  1802.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city  and  afterward  at  Berlin, 
and  in  1823  entered  the  Prussian  state  service.  His  first  work  was  a  translation  into 
modern  German  of  the  Nibeluncienlied  (Qv.v\.  1827;  9th  ed.  Stuttg.  and  Till).  1854),  fol- 
lowed by  a  translation  of  the  songs  admitted  by  Lachmann  to  be  genuine,  under  the  title 
Zican-ir/  Liedcr  ton  den  JSHhehnifjen  (Boim,  1840).  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
translation  of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue's  Anner  Heinrich  (Berl.  1880),  he  Avas  compelled 
to  leave  the  Prussian  service  on  account  of  a  revolutionary  poem  which  he  wrote. 
Afterward  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and  more  particularly  to  the  early 
literature  of  his  own  country,  which  he  has  modernized  in  splendid  style.  In  1850 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  German  language  and  literature  at  Bonn,  a  situation 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  July,  1876.  His  principal  works,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are:  Quellen  des  Niokcspeare  in  JS'ov'eUen,  Mdrchen.  tind  Sagen 
("Sources  of  Shakespeare  in  Novels,  Tales,  and  Legends,"  3  vols.  Berl.  1831),  executed 
in  conjunction  with  Echtermeyer  and  Henschel,  but  of  which  the  most  important  ])art 
was  Simrock's;  Norellenscliatz  der  Itatiemr  (Berl.  1832);  a  translation,  with  commentary, 
of  the  poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (2  vols.  Berl.  1833),  in  conjunction  with 
Wackernagel ;  and  of  WieJand  der  Schmied.  Deutsche  Ileldenseige  (Bonn,  1835),  one  of  the 
freshest  of  the  German  mediasval  epics;  Rheinsagen  aus  dem  Munde  des  VoJkes  itnd 
BeuUi-her  Dichterfur  Schvie,  Ilaus,  und  Wanderschafi  {"  Lt'i^eud»  of  the  Rhine  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  People  and  German  poets,  for  School.  Home,  and  Traveling,"  4th  ed.  Bonn, 
1850;  latest  ed.  1857);  a  collection  of  German  TWcsftttc/zer  ("  People's  Books"),  compris- 
ing national  proverbs,  songs,  and  riddles,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  stories  (these,  carried 
on  for  several  years,  include  many  vols.);  a  translation  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's 
Parsival  viid  fifurel  {StuUsc.  and  "Tub.  1842);  and  Das  Helde?iby ch, -parUy  translations 
and  partly  original  poems  (i843-49),  illustrative  of  the  heroic  traditions  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  Aseparate  collection  of  his  own  poems  {Gedichte)v;nii  published  at  Leipsic  (1844, 
new  ed.  1863).  Later  productions  are  a  translation  of  the  songs  of  the  Edda  (Stuttg.  and 
Till).  1851,  3d  ed.  1863);  a  Handhuch  der  Deutschen  Mythologie\2vo\s.  Bonn,  1853-55,  2d. 
ed.  1864);  an  Altdeiitsches  Lesebuch  in  Neudevtscher  Sprache  (Stuttg.  and  Tut).  1854);  Das 
Deutsche  Kinderbuch,  Reime,  ' Leider.  etc.  (1856-57);  Der  Wartbxrg-Kricg.  Hernusgegeben, 
Geordnet,  Ubert)etzt,und  Evl&utert  (1858);  Die  JSibelungenstrophe  und  ihr  Orsprung ;  Beiirag 
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eiir  D,  iitxrhen  Mfirik  (1858);  L>>^er  vovi  Deiitsclien  Vaierlnnde  (1863);  Deutsche  MdrcJien  . 
(16'ot);  Ua/ichte  /S/uikeiiptvirs  (1^67). 

SIMS,  CilAMLKS  N. ;  b.  liul.  in  1835.  His  curly  life  was  spent,  on  a  farni^  and  liis 
cducalioii  oblaiucd  at.  tlu;  coniinon  schools;  hcnan  tcacliinii;  at.  Ihc  age  of  17;  gradu- 
ated at  iIk:  Iniliaiia  Asbury  iinivt  rsily  in  ]8.:«!);  elected  the  >ani(;  year  jn-uicipal  of  .lohus- 
town  acadcnn.  Hie  h'aciiiV<r  JMctliodisl  iuslitiUion  in  Iniliana;  clioseu  i)rfsiilenl  of  tlie 
Yalparai.so  (liid.)  colloiic;  was  appointed  pastor  of  Pearl  slreel  church,  llichuiond,  Ind. ; 
-wa.s  suhsecpiently  sell  led  at  Wa'bash,  Evansville,  Indianapolis,  Balliniorc,  Ncwarlv,  aud 
Brooklvn;  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  university  jn  1880. 

SLMS.  J.vMiis  M.\KioN,  b.  in  S.  C,  1813;  graduated  at  ISouih  Carolina  college  in  1833; 
studied  medicine  at  Charleston  and  Phihulelphi;i;  commenced  practice  al  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  1836.  About  184o  he  established  a  private  hospital  at  the  latter  city  for  tlie 
cure'of  vesico-vaginal  1ist\da,  in  the  treatment  of  whicli  he  used  silver-wire  sutures,  pub- 
lishing an  account  oi  the  operation  in  the  Aiiuricnn,  Jimvnal  <;/'  Maliatl  S-i(iicf!<.  in  1852. 
f  He  settled  in  Ni'W  Yoik  city  in  1853.  and  was  instrumental,  with  others,  in  establishing 
V  the  women's  hosjiital,  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  lu  1801  Dr. 
Sims  went  to  Europe,  where  he  performed  .several  surgical  operations  by  invitation, 
receiving  decorations  from  tlie  French.  Italian,  iL^panish,  Portuguese,  and  Belgian  gov- 
ernments. Dr.  Sims  has  written  on  Tritnaas  NddciciUiam :  ISuoer  iSuturea  in  Sargcry ; 
On  ] nh-K- uteri n.e  Fibroid  Tumors,  Clinical  Xoten  on  Uterine  Stirr/erij.  and  is  the  author  of 
a  standard  work  on  female  surgery.  He  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  was  president  of  the  American  medical  association  in  1876. 

SIM30N,  JloBERT,  a  celebrated  Scotch  mathematician,  was  b.  at  Kirton  Hall  in  Ayr- 
shire, Oct.,  1687.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow  with  a  view  to  the 
clerical  profession,  and  attained  great  eminence  in  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge. 
His  taste  for  mathematics  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and  all  other  i)ursuil.=;  were 
abandoned.  After  a  brief  residence  in  London,  during  which  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  llalley,  Mr.  Dittou,  and  others,  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  where  in  1711  he  was 
apporated  professor  of  mathematic:,,  and  for  50  years  discharged  his  professorial  duties. 
Simson's  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  "restorations,"  or,  as  they  might  more  i)roiierly 
be  called,  "reconstructions,"  of  the  Greek  geometers.  Some  good  judges  are  of  opinion 
that  he  has  corrected  many  errors  in  the  original  text,  though  his  respect  for  the  Greek 
mathematicians  alwaj's  led  him  to  refer  these  to  the  ignorance  of  editors  aud  the  negli- 
gence of  copyists.  His  first  attempt  in  this  direction  was  to  discover  the  signification 
of  Euclid's  porisms,  the  only  datum  being  a  most  obscure  aud  tantalizing  description  of 
them  by  P.ippns,  the  indetiniteness  of  whicli  had  foiled  both  Fermat  and  Hallcy.  In 
this  difficult  task  Simeon,  however,  succeeded;  and  a  similar  attempt,  attended  with 
sira.larsuccesi\,  on  the  "loci  plani"and  the  "  seclio  determiuata"  of  Apollonius,  stamped 
Lim  as  one  of  Hie  most  elegant  geometers  of  modern  times.  AYith  the  thomugh  insight 
which  he  had  thus  obtained  into  the  nature  and  processes  of  the  Greek  analysis,  he  set 
himself  to  the  correction  of  Euclid's  Elements.  This  last  work  was  published  in  1758, 
and  has  deservedly  enjoyed  a  high  character;  it  has  been  frequently  re-edited  and  repub- 
lished as  a  school-book,  especially  the  ediiiou  by  Playfair.  Simson  also  published,  along 
■with  his  edition  of  Euclid,  a  list  of  Euclid's  "data."  of  which  he  subsequently  issued 
a  second  edition  ;  but  of  his  other  woi'ks,  some  of  which  were  almost  ready  for  ]iublica- 
tion,  none  were  printed  till  after  his  death.  He  retired  from  his  professorsliip  in  1761, 
and  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  correction  of  !ns  various  works  till  his  death,  Oct. 
1,  1768.  Eight  years  after  Simson's  death,  earl  Stanhope  cau.sed  to  be  published  (for 
private  circulation)  at  his  own  expense,  the  work  on  porisms,  the  two  restored  works  of 
Apollonius,  a  posthumous  tract  on  ratios,  and  another  on  logarithms;  and  an  edition  of 
Pappus,  which  was  discovered  after  Simson's  death,  was  presented  to  the  university  of 
Oxford. 

SIN  is  the  name  given  by  theologians  to  the  evil  of  human  nature,  to  the  moral  defect 
or  perver.-ion  which  ajipears  an  inherent  quality  of  the  human  will,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  unavoidably  characterizes  it  in  this  life.  It  is  sonu'thing  more  than  evil  as 
affirmed  of  the  exUjrnal  world  or  of  the  lower  creation.  J'A-il,  as  denoting  decay  or 
corruption  in  n.nture,  is  admittedly  a  mere  relative  term,  for  in  tnUh  decay  is  just  as 
normal  a  process  of  creation  as  renovation,  and  corruiiiion  is  the  condition  of  restored 
health  and  beauty.  In  a  similar  manner,  evil,  such  as  it  exists  in  the  lower  animal  crea- 
tion, in  the  form  oi  prey  and  in  the  forms  of  pain,  of  sickness,  and  of  death — whatever 
be  the  special  view  taken  of  stich  phenomena—  is  never  reckoned  evil  in  the  sense  of  sin. 
In  order  to  constitute  the  special  idea  of  sin.  it  is  always  necessary  to  su]ipose  a  moral 
element  in  the  evil  to  which  it  is  applied.  Whatever  form  of  evil  is  independent  of  the 
human  will  as  its  source,  origin,  or  agent  is  not  sin.  Theologians,  indeed,  speak  of 
original  sin  or  the  sin  of  human  nature,  as  distinguished  frou)  actual  sin,  or  the  par- 
ticular transgression  of  the  individuals  composing  mankind.  According  to  a  common 
theological  view,  men  are  not  only  sinners  individually,  bnt  they  are  partakers  of  .a  sin- 
ful nature,  with  which  their  will  lias  had  nothing  do — with  reference  to  which  they  have 
had  no  choice  of  good  or  evil.  The  evil  has  come  to  them  by  natural  descent  from  the 
original  parents  of  the  race.  But  even  the  most  exi;-en;e  view  of  original  sin  preserves  a 
hypothetical  relation  between  every  individual  will  and  the  primal  transgression  whicli 
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it  considers  to  be  sin,  not  merely  in  thope  who  committed  it.  but  in  those  ^vho  have 
descended  from  them.  All  mankind  are  s\ippo<ed  to  have  been  in  Adam,  the  t^^^^  sinner, 
as  their  representative,  so  that  "they  siuued  in  him  and  fell  with  iiini  in  ids  tirst  trans- 
gression." Without  such  a  liypotl]e.-is  of  unity  between  Adam  and  his  race,  so  that  his 
will  was  in  some  measui-e  the  typical  or  representative  will  of  the  race,  the  notion  of 
original  sin  could  not  be  maintained.  For  the  relation  between  sin  and  will  as  a  moral 
power,  havinu'  the  choice  of  good  and  evil,  is  a  cardinal  relation  without  which  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  distinguish  sin  as  a  quality  from  otlier  forms  of  evil  in  the  world. 

SI  NAI,  the  mount  on  which,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  God  announced  to  Moses 
the  ten  cnmmandments  and  the  other  laws  by  Avhich  tlie  Israelites  were  to  be  bound. 
Its  exact  position  is  matter  of  dispute  among  travelers,  but  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
mass  of  grainte  and  porphyry  mouuiains  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  Aral)ian 
peninsula,  lying  between  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Aliahali,  and  rising  to  a  licight  of  ^,000  or 
9,000  ft.  above  tlie  .sea.  This  mountain-mass  is  divisiljlc  into  three  groups:  a  north- 
western, reaching,  in  mount  Serbal,  an  elevation  of  6,o40  feet;  an  eastern  and  central, 
attaining,  in  Jebel  Katherin,  a  height  of  8,160  feet;  and  a  south-eastern,  whose  highest 
peak,  Lm  Shaumer,  is  the  culminating  point  of  tlie  whole  Sinaitic  range.  Setbai,  with 
its  live  peaks,  looks  the  most  magniticeut  mountain  in  the  peninsula,  and  is  identified 
with  Binai  by  the  earlier  church  fathers,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Cosmas,  etc.;  but  it  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Justinian,  the  opinion  that  Serbal  v.as  the  Sinai  of  JSIoses  had  been  abandoned,  and  to  a 
ridge  of  the  second  or  eastern  range  that  honor  had  been  transferred,  the  northern  sum- 
mit of  which  is  termed  Iloreb;  and  the  southern,  Jebel  31iisa,  or  mount  of  Moses,  con- 
tinues to  be  regarded  1;}'  the  great  majority  of  .scholars  as  the  true  Sinai.  Its  height,  is 
variousl}'  estimated  at  from  GTSOO  to  7,100  ft.  above  the  .sea. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  Jebel-Musa,  in  the  ravine  of  Shouaib,  stands  in  solitary  peace 
the  famous  monastery  of  mount  Sinai;  but  in  earlier  times  the  mountain  had  numerous 
other  convents,  cliapels,  and  hermitages. 

SIXAITIC  CODEX,  a  very  valuable  bil)lical  manuscript,  discovered  in  lPo9  by 
Tischendorf  iu  the  convent  on  mount  Sinai,  and  presented  by  the  moidvs  to  the  Russian 
emperor  Alexander  II.  A  part  of  it  had  been  consumed  in  lighting  fires,  but  there  still 
remained  380  leaves,  containing  a  large  part  of  tlie  Soptuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment v^-ith  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  \\  hole  of  the  Greek  Xew  Testament,  with  tlie  epistle 
of  Barnabas  and  a  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  Tlie  leaves  are  vellum  of  exquisite 
fineness  and  largest  size;  the  writing  is  in  beautiful  and  simply  formed  uncial  letters, 
arranged  in  4  columns  on  each  page.  There  are  several  decisive  marks  of  great  antiq- 
uity: 1.  The  little  punctuation  which  it  contains  is  m  the  oldest  manner.  2.  Its 
pecidiarities  of  spelling  and  etymology  belong  to  the  4th  century.  3.  It  clnsel  v  resembles 
the  papyrus  manuscripts.  4.  The  order  in  which  it  arranges"  the  books  of  Scripture  is 
known  to  have  been  used  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  o.  The  division  of  "  larger  chap- 
ters," universal  in  manuscripts  from  the  5ili  c.  downward,  is  wantintr  in  the  Vatican  and 
Sinaitic  only.  The  presence  of  the  "Ammonian  sectious"  and  "'Eusebian  canons"  is 
against  an  earlier  date  than  the  first  half  of  the  4th  c.  ;  but  as  these  are  written  on  the 
margin,  and  in  red  ink.  the}^  may  have  been  added  by  a  later  hnml.  6.  Its  readings 
correspond  with  those  defended  by  Origen  and  with  sonae  approved  liy  Easebius.  These 
criteria  and  the  beauty  of  the  maimscript  suggest  the  possibility  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  50 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  Eusebius,  by  Constantine's  conimand,  had  prepared  on 
the  choicest  skins  by  skillful  writers  for  churches  built  to  commemorate  the  emperor's 
ponversion.  "Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  manuscript  certainly  belongs  to  the  4lh  c, 
and  probably  to  the  first  half  of  it.  Tischendorf  pronounces  it  to  be  of  the  same  age  with 
the  A<itican  manuscript.  Xotwith.standing  the  beautiful  writing  of  the  copyist,  he  did 
not  always  copy  correctly.  His  work  also  ha^liecn  subjected  fo  many  alterations  by 
various  revisers,  some  contemporaneous  with  himself,  some  belonging  to  the  6ih  or  7th 
c,  and  a  few  to  the  12th.  In  many  places  even  Tischendorf's  skill  could  scarcely  trace 
the  original  writing  under  the  alteration.  As  to  disputed  readings,  it  omits  the  '];ist  12 
verses  of  Mark's  gospel;  John  vii.  53-viii.  11;  nt  Ephcxvs.  in  Epii.'i.  1:  and  the  doxology 
in  Matthew's  record  of  the  Lord's  prayer:  has  the  reading  "  church  r/f  God."  Actsxx.  28; 
"W/^?  was  manifest,"  not  "  God  was  manifest."  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  and  <r"rnnstead  of  son, 
John  i.  18.  The  emperor  of  Russia  celebrated  the  1000th  anniversary  of  his  empire  by 
publishing  a  splendid  edition  of  this  manuscript,  of  which  only  300  copies  were  printed, 
200  being  given  away,  and  the  others  sold  by  Tischendorf.  Several  colleges  and  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States  have  obtained  copies. 

SINALO'A,  or  CrxALo'.v,  a  state  in  n.w.  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Sonora.  on 
the  e.  by  Chihuahua,  on  the  s.  by  Jalisco,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  gulf  of  ]\Ie"xiro  and  the 
Pacific  ocean;  drained  by  the  Culiacan,  Caiias,  Fuerfe.  and'Sinaloli  rivers,  inffrsected  by 
a  branch  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains;  about  26.000  sq.m. ;  pop.  "69,  163.09.').  The 
surface  is  mountainous  in  the  e.,  with  gradually  sloping  plains  in  the  we^^t.  Gold  and  .sil- 
ver mines  are  worked,  and  iron,  lead,  copper",  and  other  minerals  are  found.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot  and  unheabhful.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  rice, 
sugarcane,  coffee,  and  fruits.  Mazatlau  is  the  most  important  sea-port.  Capital,  Culia 
can. 
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SINA  PIS.     See  Mttstakd. 

SINCERE  BRETHREN,  ok  True  Frtrnds,  is  the  name  of  a  semi-reliffious,  semi' 
scieiililic  .Mohaiuiiudau  oixkr,  the  beginiiin.irs  of  whieli  arc  shrouded  in  ouseurity,  bu' 
■which,  id)oul  'JTU  ad.,  iiiaiiit'eslcd  its  exi^t^■nee  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  compre- 
hensive literary  luidertaliiiigs— viz.,  an  eneycloiKedie  treatment  of  phiiosopliy,  theology, 
science,  ethics,  and  metaphysics,  in  a  series  of  no  less  tiian  lifty-one  treatises.  Under 
the  head  of  Mohammedan  !Skcts,  and  more  especially  under  Motazimtks,  mention  has 
been  made  of  that  immen.se  religions  struggle  that  arose  but  a  few  general  ions  after 
Mohannned,  in  the  bosom  of  I.slam,  bringii.g  forth  sect  after  sect;  and  which,  under 
whatever  name  and  war-cry.  simply  denoted  the  reaction  cjf  the  thinking  minds  against 
the  deadweight  of  dogmas  and  foimiilas,  siicli  as  the  successors  of  the  projihet  tried  in 
his  name,  and  often  enough  m  direct  contradiction  to  his  explicit  di<ta.  to  impose  upon 
the  faithful.  AVhat  the  Motazilites  had  attempted  was  the  reconciliation  of  scientific 
speculation,  as  it  had  irresistibly  grown  tip  at  the  first  contact  of  the  Arabs  with  Greek 
literature,  with  the  religious  dogma  of  Islam.  This  new  period  of  development  of  Arabic 
culture,  which  chiefly  characterizes  the  epoch  of  the  first  Abbaside  rulers,  however,  was 
of  no  long  duration.  The  repre.scutalives  of  the  "  orthodox"  schools,  wlio  would  not 
hear  of  reconciliation,  but  insisted  all  the  more  uncompromisingly  upon  the  most  literal 
interpretation,  dexterously  used  against  them  those  same  weajwus  of  dialectics  which 
their  adversaries  theuisolves  had  first  taught  them  how  to  wield,  i^etting  to  work  with 
proper  systems  and  methods,  they  soon  built  up  a  scholastic  edifice  of  theologj%  not 
easy  to  be  attacked  without  the  most  dinct  outspokenness;  and  from  this  the  new 
schools,  the  terror  of  the  calijihiite  strong  upon  them,  shrank.  It  was  thus  that  the  Motaz- 
ilites soon  disappeared  from  the  arena.  But  their  labors  had  not  been  in  vain. 
bilently^and  by  small  degrees  this  new  and  mysterious  union  of  the  f^incere  Brethren 
arose.  Tliougli  widely  spread,  their  schools,  tfieir  houses  of  ai^scmbly,  their  rules,  their 
doctrines— everything  remained,  for  we  do  not  know  how  long,  a  profound  mystery; 
find  apart  from  that  which  they  themselves  have  thought  fit  to  reveal  of  it,  neither 
ancient  nor  modern  investigation  has  been  able  to  discover  many  traces  of  their  inner 
organizati<m  and  activity.  Not  even  many  of  their  names  have  come  down  to  us,  though 
the  "treatises"  they  have  left  point  to  a  multitude  of  authors,  and  to  many  stages  of 
development.  The  tone  of  these  treatises  is  much  more  free,  and  their  entire  tendency 
more  ladical  than  that  of  any  of  the  books  of  their  predecessors.  Yet,  the  desire  not  to 
t.ll'end  the  less  advanced  in  religious  matters,  and  iibove  all  to  reunite  lather  than  to 
n:ake  the  breach  wider,  is  perceptible  in  their  endeavor  to  use  what  Koranic  quotations 
and  traditions  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  free  thought,  by  often  very  unnatural 
])rocesscs  of  allegory  and  mysticism. 

Before  speaking  of  the  treatises  themselves,  we  shall  briefly  summarize  what  can  be 
gathered  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  brethren  of  this  secrect  hidge,  and  the  aims 
of  their  association.  There  is  special  mention  made  of  the  "secret  doctrine"  which 
the  Brethren  should  communicate  to  each  other  in  their  houses  of  a.ssembly  at  those 
"stated  periods."  at  which  r.o  stranger  was  to  be  admitted  on  any  condition.  The  prin- 
cipal sid)jects  toward  which  their  conservation  was  to  be  directed  were  to  be  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  soul  or  psychology,  the  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  senses  and  the  things 
perceptil)le  through  them,  the  contemplation  and  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
sacred  books,  of  the  prophetical  revelations,  and  the  ideas  contained  in  the  divine  laws. 
Their  attention  was  further  to  be  directed  toward  the  four  "  mathematical"  sen  nces — 
arithmetic,  geometry,  asironomy,  and  (musical)  composition.  But  the  chief  subject  of 
their  investigat'ons  should  be  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  are  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  study.  The  most  catholic  spirit  was  to  prevail  among  them  with  regard  to  the 
vari<ius  scien'>es,  systems,  or  books;  since  "our  own  system  comprises  all,  without 
exception,  and  includes  all  science."  "  The  speculations  of  cur  school  extend  simply 
to  all  things — the  sensual  and  the  intellectual — from  the  moment  of  their  beginning  to 
tlieir  end,  according  to  their  outer  and  inner  life — that  which  is  palpable  and  clear  about 
them,  and  that  which  is  hidden  and  secret — the  truth,  in  fact.  For  the  true  essence  in 
everything  is  derived  from  one  primeval  origin  and  general  cause,  since  there  is  but  one 
world  and  one  supreme  mind,  to  which  all  the  most  manifold  phenomena,  species  and 
kinds,  and  divisions,  are  to  l)e  traced  back."  With  these  words,  the  eucyclopiedic  ten- 
dency of  the  lodge  and  their  essays  is  best  characterized. 

All  their  knowledge  they  traced  back  to  four  sources — as  indeed  this  number  seems 
to  have  played  a  very  considerable  part  in  all  their  divisions — as  follow?:  1.  "The  books 
that  ar(!  known  l)y  the  names  of  the  sages  and  philosophers,  in  as  far  as  they  !)elong  to 
mathematics  and  natural  history."  They  do  not  indicate  them  further;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  from  the  treatises  themselves  that  they  allude!  to  the  translations  of  Greek  works 
bearing  the  names  of  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  Porphyry,  etc.  2.  "The 
revealed  writings  derived  from  the  prophets."  such  as  the  five  Books  of  IVIoses,  the  Gos- 
pel, the  Psalms,  the  Koran,  and  other  writings  of  prophets  who  had  received  tlieir  con- 
tents through  inspiration  by  th<!  angels  and  the  "deep  mysteries  hidden  in  these  books." 
3.  "Books  treating  of  nature" — i.e.,  th;/  describe  and  represent  the  things  now  in  exist- 
ence— the  celestial  circles,  the  motions  of  the  stars,  the  transformation  of  matter,  the 
individual  species  and  kinds  of  animals,  plants,  etc.     All  these  things  point  to  abstract 
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ideas  and  subtile  mysteries  of  whicli  men  in  general  saw  but  the  outside,  ignoring  the 
mysterious  art  and  "meaning  of  the  Creator  hidden  within.  But  if  in  tliis  third  division 
of  the  sources,  the  power  of  the  mysterious  and  of  spiritualism  must  needs  have 
become  very  strong,  it  seems  to  have  ruled  absolute  in  that  most  mysterious  and  obscure 
of  all  sources,  the  fourth — viz.,  "the  divine  books,  or  the  books  on  the  divine  things, 
written  by  the  angels  from  the  tablet  of  fate,  upon  whicli  all  the  divine  decrees  regard- 
ing the  world  and  man  are  inscribed.  These  contain  all  that  refers  to  substances,  spe- 
cies, kinds,  and  orders  of  the  ditferent  souls;  their  actions,  destinies,  metamorphoses, 
phase  after  phase,  the  heavenls^  conjunctures  and  periods,  etc.  For  this  the  Koran  was 
quoted :  "  And  upon  the  Arap"  [the  division  between  heaven  and  hell]  "  there  will  stand 
men.  who  will  recognize  everyone  by  their  distinguishing  mark."  These  men,  how- 
ever, are  souls  whotake  a  higher  degree  than  other  men,  like  the  prophets  and  martyrs, 
or  the  elect  among  the  believers  and  learned,  or  the  angels  who  appear  in  human  shape." 
And  that  thei^e  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  members  of  the  secret  brotherhood  being 
alluded  to  in  thispassage,  another  passage  from  the  same  sacred  volume  is  adduced, 
which  reads:  These  are  "the  men  who  live  in  houses  which  God  has  permitted  to  be 
erected,  that  His  name  might  be  praised  therein,  in  which  men  proclaim  his  praise  both 
morning  and  evening,  whom  even  neither  commerce  nor  trade  intercourse  keeps  from 
the  remembrance  of  God  and  the  solemn  fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  prayer.  "This  is 
the  state  of  our  brothers,  the  highly  meritorious,  the  higlil}'  hononed." 

The  supreme  (outward)  duty  of  the  brethren  was  to  support  one  another  in  case  of 
need.  Men  are  divided  into  four  classes — those  who  have  wealth  without  knowledge; 
those  who  have  knowledge  without  wealth;  those  who  have  both;  and  those  who  have 
neither.  And  this  at-once  poinds  to  the  necessity  of  mutual  support.  Envy  and  ill-will 
are  seriously  reynobated,  ami  here  the  ethical  portions  of  the  K(jran  and  the  Sunnah  are 
appealed  to.  But  these  fundamental  principles  are  further  explained  and  detailed  in 
the  rules  almost  step  by  step;  and  it  is  shown  how  each  of  the  four  classes  named  is  to 
make  its  support  ©f  the  Brethren  more  effective.  Everything  should  be  directed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body;  everything  for  the  future,  nothing  for  this  world. 
Moral  cjualities  are  the  highest  gift  of  heaven,  and  the  characteristic  sign  of  the  angels 
and  the  blessed  in  paradise — a  wise  and  happj'  way  of  comforting  the  poor  of  the  com- 
munity, who,  by  moral  purity,  may  lift  themselves  to  the  same  purity  as  the  best  and 
richest  among  the  Brethren.  In  ofder  further  to  prove  how  the  soul  is  capable  of  the  highest 
perfection  by  degrees,  the  various  ages  and  stages  of  man  are  enumerated,  and  the 
grudnal  progression  of  all  faculties  is  dwelt  upon  according  to  the  ■'strength  of  the  soul." 
The  fourth  degree  is  characterized  as  the  angelic  quality  of  the  soul,  wiiicli  is  obtained 
at  fifty,  and  wluch  prepares  the  way  to  everlasting  life,  and  to  the  full  separation  from 
matter.  To  this  succeeds  the  "power  of  ascension."  whereby  the  member  mounts  up 
into  the  world  of  the  spiritual  heavenly  beings,  so  that  he  foresees  clearly  the  "  things 
of  the  end,"  such  as  the  resurrection,  the  last,  judgment,  the  dispersion.  The  meting 
out  of  rewards  and  punishments;  how.  further,  "the  path  is  to  be  crossed,  how  he 
escapes  the  fire,  enters  Paradise,  and  becomes  a  denizen  of  the  highest  realms  with  the 
Father  of  all  mercies."  And  for  this  consummation,  manj'  passages  in  the  Koran  and 
the  Gospel  are  adduced — no  less  than  the  words  of  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his  taking  the 
hemlock;  of  Pythagoras  at  the  end  of  his  Golden  Epistle,  etc. 

The  enclyclopa?dia  of  treatises  which  this  secret  association  has  left  as  the  monument 
of  its  existence  was  first  compiled  at  Basrah  about  1000  a.d.  ;  but  has  (save  one  often 
reproduced  chapter,  called  "The  Contest  between  Man  and  Animal")  never  been  printed. 
The  51  treatises  are  divided  into  four  classes:  1,  the  "mathematical,"  in  13  dissertations 
or  treatises;  2,  the  "physical,"  in  17;  3.  the  "oriirins"  of  mental  activity,  or  the  think- 
ing soul,  in  10;  and  4th  and  last,  "  the  divine  law,"  in  11  treatises,  the  last  of  which  con- 
tains a  general  outline  of  the  whole  work. 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  production,  as  the  earliest  encyclopsedia  deserving  the 
name,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  state  of  science  Loth  of  the  east  and  west  at  the  end  of 
the  first  thousand  years  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is  so  great  that  we  append 
a  sketch  of  the  con'euts  and  method. 

The  first  13  treatises,  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  mathematico-philosophical 
divi.<ion,  treat  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  geography,  music,  followed  by 
p.sycholog!cal  and  ethical  reflections.  This  part  concludes  with  introductions  to  phil- 
osophy and  logic.  Throughout,  the  authors  only  treat  of  the  theoretical  part  of  their 
subject,  without  entering  into  further  details  as  to  their  practical  side,  or  teaching  them 
systematically  one  b\-  one. 

From  these  preliminaries  the  work  proceeds  to  its  second  part,  the  physical  division, 
which  comprises  the  whole  cosmos  in  its  special  phenomena,  and  the  laws  that  govern 
them:  heaven  and  earth,  the  three  natual  kingdoms,  the  mysterious  union  of  body  and 
soul,  how  the  latter  pervades  the  former,  and  communicates  itself  to  all  its  parts ;  the  changes 
of  life  and  death,  joy  and  mourning,  the  senses,  and  all  that  is  perceptible  through 
them — all  the  great  questions,  in  fact,  which  most  vitally  engage  man';:  attention  in  this 
world  of  growth  and  deeaj-.  An  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  how  far  human  under- 
standing can  penetrate  these  dim  regions  of  speculation  and  metaph\'sics,  and  even  the 
languages  and  their  original  elements  are  drawn  into  the  circle  of  these  investigations, 
and  suljjected  to  philosophical  scrutiny. 
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The  third  division  treats  of  the  origins  of  mental  activity.  Heterogeneous  though 
some  of  its  elemoiits  be,  it  yi't  keejis  its  siil)jc'ct  sulHciunlly  in  view  tliroiii;li()Ut.  The 
ek'Uients  of  mental  activity  are  invesitigalcd  tii.st  according  to  Pyilia^oras,  then  accord- 
ing to  the  l)rcth('rn  tlicnisclvcs.  Next  comes  man  Ijotli  as  microcosm  uud  mac;rocosm. 
The  revolutions  of  the  lieavenly  bodies,  love,  resurrection,  the  world  to  come,  motion, 
cause  and  elfect,  dogmas,  and  customs,  are  tiien  treated  of;  eaeli  and  all  conlribuling 
their  share  to  the  aimed-at  outward  muon  between  reasou  and  faith. 

The  fourth  division  borders  very  closely  on  the  supraiiaturalistic  and  jiuvcly  specula- 
tive. At  the  same  time  it  touches  vital  doctrines  of  Islam,  anil  treats  tliem  in  an  abstract 
and  very  free  manner.  How  the  knowleilge  of  God  is  gained;  the  life  of  the  soul  after 
death;  the  relation  of  the  brethicn  toward  each  other;  the  essence  of  tl:e  true  faith;  the 
divine  law;  propliecy;  and  the  relation  of  religion  nerun-allj^  to  the  peculiar  phase  of  it 
as  adopted  by  tlie  lodge;  and  a  number  of  sinuiar  points,  are  taken  up. 

iSo  far,  in  the  most  general  outlines,  tho.se  51  treatises,  which,  though  they  be  neither 
strictly  systematically  arranged  nor  methodized,  nor  free  from  repetitions,  and  by  no 
means  so  instructive  in  detail  as  the  eiuuueration  of  the  contents  would  lead  to  believe, 
yet  belong  to  the  most  comprehensive  and  credita])le  elforts  of  the  human  mind. 

A  small  sjK'cimen  of  the  maiuier  and  method  of  these  treatises,  taken  from  the  chapter 
(20)  on  jilants  may  not  be  unacceptable: 

"  Know  that  the  plants  are  only  perceptible  as  the  visible,  palpable  phenomena,  but 
that  their  artistic  working  within  is  secret,  invisible,  and  hidden  l)efore  llie  eye.  It  is 
what  we  call  the  part-souls,  what  the  philosophers  call  the  natural  powers,  what  religion 
calls  angels,  or  divine  hosts  conunissioucd  with  the  calling  into  being  and  development 
of  the  plants  and  creatures,  with  the  creation  of  the  stones,  etc.  Tbe  terms  dill'er,  but 
the  .sense  and  meaiung  is  identical.  Philosophers  trace  these  things  to  the  j)owers  of 
nature;  the  religious  law  to  the  angels,  but  not  directly  to  the  blessed  and  e.xaltcd  God. 
For  the  blessed  God  is  too  exalted  to  form  a  natural  body  himself — to  move  and  to  act 
bodily,  just  as  kings,  generals,  and  high  dignitaries  are  too  higli  to  .execute  any  work 
themselves,  though  they  are  considered  their  authors,  through  having  ordered  and  willed 
them.  If,  e.g.,  jou  hear  it  said  that  Alexander  built  Alexandria,  you  nmst  not,  of 
course,  fancy  that  he  himself  bodily  did  build  the  city — he  ordered  it  to  be  built.  Thus 
the  works  of  God's  servants  are  traced  back  to  the  exalted  God,  even  as  the  Koran  says: 
'It  is  not  you  who  have  killed  them,  but  God.'  " 

One  of  the  most  attractive  jiortions  of  the  work,  and  the  one  which  alone  has  been 
repeatedly  edited  and  translated  into  many  languages  (not  into  English),  is  the  so-called 
"  Contest  between  Man  and  Animal,"  which  forms  a  part  of  the  21st  treatise.  In  tliis  one 
place  alone  man  and  animals  are  introduced  speaking;  in  all  other  portions,  rhetoric, 
ornamented  l)y  allegories  and  metaphors,  mostly  well  chosen  and  artistically  wrought, 
forms  the  ordinary  style.  These  dissertations  may  not  have  fulfilled  their  piu'pose  any 
more  than  ilid  the  whole  lodge;  but  they  will  be  all  the  better  appreciated  wiien  that 
darkest  period  of  Mohammedan  history,  the  lOlh  c,  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Hj'pocrisy  stood  for  piety  at  the  courts  of  the  many  emirs,  low  cunning  for  wisdom,  the 
vilest  adulation  for  tideiity,  and  oppression  for  justice.  No  wonder  this  manly  and 
scientific  protest  was  not  received  very  favorably  by  so  corrupt  a  generation.  Besides 
which,  the  want  of  strict  logical  arrangement — a  circumstance  owing  probably  to  the 
voluntary  suppression  of  the  intermediate  portion — and  the  vagueness  in  whicli  many  of 
the  most  important  points  are  treated,  made  even  the  few  independent  and  faithful 
minds  fail  to  appreciate  it.  The  chief  cause  of  the  discontent  whicli  they  excited  among 
the  contemporaries  hiy  in  tiieir  conciliatory  tendencies.  Theology  pure  and  simple 
would  not  hear  of  philosophy.  Religion,  the  orthodox  champion  said,  was  a  revelation 
— divinely  given,  not  to  l)e  understood  even  by  human  intelligence;  philosopliy,  on  tlie 
other  liand,  was  a  vain  thing,  treating  of  human  things  and  other  futile  subjects.  The 
philo.sophers,  tliouiih  they  dared  not  be  quite  so  outspoken  on  theology,  felt  no  less 
keenly  that  thcrt;  was  no  compromise  possible  under  these  circumstances,  even  if  they 
had  not  repudiated  any  notion  of  being  "reconciled." 

W<'  have  treated  this  subject  somewhat  more  fully  than  usual,  both  on  account  of  its 
deep  iutiinsic  interest,  as  forming  the  most  striking  refutation  of  the  commonplace 
notion  that  the  religion  of  ^lohammed  was  a  stationary,  hard,  fanatical,  and  dotard 
creed,  never  questioned  or  reasoned  upon  by  the  faithful;  and  furtlier,  because  little  or 
no  information  on  the  subject  is  generally  accessible.  The  work  itself  has,  .as  we  liaA'e 
said,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  fairy-talc  fragment,  never  been  edited;  and  there  are, 
even  amon;j;  the  authorities  on  iMohammedan  matters,  but  three  or  four  who  have  paid 
special  attention  to  this  imiiorlant  subject,  and  what  fragmentary  information  we  possess 
lies  scattered  in  oriental  "transactions,"  in  notes,  ancl  in  prefaces. — See  Sprengcr,  in 
Axintic  Jovrridl  of  Bengal;  Fli'ii^el,  in  Dcjiinehe  Morgenl.  ZeitiichriJ't ;  De  Sacy,  Notices  et 
Extrails;  Dieterici,  Meimch  und  Tldcr;  Nauwerck;  etc. 

SINCLAIR,  F.\ MI i.Y  OF.  The  Scotti.sh  historical  house  of  Siiu'lair  or  Pt.  Clair  is  of 
Norman  descent,  the  surname  (Lalini/.ed  De  Saurlo  Clare)  being  (lou!)tless  derived  from 
possessions  in  Normandy.  Two  families  bearitiir  this  surname,  who.se  connection  can- 
not now  be  traced,  the  St.  Clairs  of  Kosslyn  and  of  llerdmanston.  a])pcar  in  JMid-IjOthian 
and  East  Lotluaa  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.     Henry  St.  Clair,  vicecomes  of 
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Tlichard  Morville.  chancellor  of  Scotland,  obtsiined,  in  1862,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Herdinanstou,  which  have  ever  since  continued  in  the  family.  His  descendant  rendered 
signal  service  to  Robert  Bruce,  for  wliich  lie  is  said  to  have  presented  him  with  a  sword, 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  with  the  words  inscribed:  "  Le  roy  nu-  dvune,  tSt. 
Ckdr  me  parte."  The  ancestor  of  the  other  line  was  William  St.  Clair,  who  had  liosslyn 
coutirmed  to  him  by  charter  from  David  I.  His  descendant  was,  like  his  contemporary 
of  the  Herdmanston  line,  a  companion-in-arms  of  llobert  I.,  on  whose  death  sir  William 
St.  Clair  of  Hosslyn  was  one  of  the  knights  selected  to  accompany  tiie  good  sir  James 
Douglas,  with  the  heart  of  his  sovereign,  to  Jeiusalem.  With  tlie  Douglas,  he  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Moors  in  1330.  But  the  foriuues  and  im])ortaiice  of  the  family  were 
principally  due  to  the  marriage  of  the  son  of  this  sir  William  with  the  daughter  of 
Malise,  earl  of  Strathearu,  Caithness,  and  Orkney,  and  heiress  of  the  Norwegiaujarls  of 
the  Orkneys.  In  this  way  the  St.  Clair  family  acquii-ed  the  earldom  of  Orknej',  coupled 
with  some  very  stringent  conditions  of  fealty  to  the  king. of  Korway,  which  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  in  ,the  event  of  a  war  between  the  countries,  to  have 
retained  both  his  Scotch  and  his  Norse  possessions.  The  Orkney  earldom  was,  however, 
acknowledged  and  continued  to  him  by  Robert  II. ;  and  for  the  next  two  generations 
the  power  of  the  family  continued  to  be  little  less  than  princely,  the  St.  Clair  influence 
being  further  increased  by  intermarriages  with  near  relatives  of  the  royal  house  of  Scot- 
land. William,  the  third  earl,  held  the  high  offices  of  lord  admiral,  lord  justice-general, 
lord  chancellor,  and  lord  warden  of  the  three  marches.  He  was  made  earl  of  Caithness 
in  1450.  At  his  castle  of  Rosslyn  he  kept  up  an  almost  regal  state  and  pomp.  He 
founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  there,  bringing  skilled  workmen  from  foreign 
parts  to  build  that  rich  and  elaborate  chapel,  which  is  still  among  the  architectural  gems 
of  Scotland,  and  in  its  stjie  more  resembles  the  churches  of  Spain  than  those  of  north 
Britain.  His  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  son  of 
James  II.  On  the  marriage  of  James  III.  with  princess  Margaret  of  Denmark  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Orkneys  was  made  over  by  king  Cliristiern  in  mortgage  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  a  transaction  which  eventually  led  to  tlie  permanent  cession  of  these  islands. 
The  earl  soon  after  resigned  into  James's  hands  his  earldom  of  Orkney,  with  the  islands 
of  Orknej^  and  Shetland,  and  as  a  compen.sation — it  has  been  said  a  very  inadequate  one 
— obtained  the  lands  of  Dy.sart  and  Ravensheugh,  and  the  castle  of  Ravensciaig  in  Fife. 
He  was  still  earl  of  Caithness  and  lord  Sinclair,  and  from  the  extent  of  his  possessions 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  Scotland.  Instead,  however,  of  keeping  these  pos- 
sessions united,  he  partitioned  them  among  his  three  sons  in  such  a  way  as  contributed 
far  more  than  the  loss  of  the  Orkneys  to  break  down  the  family  influence.  On  William, 
his  eldest  son,  he  bestowed  merely  the  lands  of  Newburg,  in  Aberdeenshire;  on  his 
second,  sir  Oliver,  he  settled  all  his  estates  s.  of  the  Tay;  while,  witli  consent  of  the 
crown,  he  conveyed  the  earldom  of  Caithness  to  his  youngest  son,  also  named  William. 

Lords  Sinclair. — The  eldest  son  of  this  last  earl  of  ()rkney  endeavored  to  set  aside 
his  father's  settlement,  by  which  he  had  been  postponed  to  his  younger  brothers,  and 
succeeded  at  last  in  effecting  an  arrangement  by  which  sir  Oliver  made  over  to  him  all 
the  Fifeshire  estates,  while  he  renounced  all  claim  to  Rosslyn,  and  the  other  lauds  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  still  lord  Sinclair,  and  on  his  death,  on  the  field  of 
Flodden,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  lords  Sinclair,  who  ranked  among  the  more  con- 
siderable of  the  Scottish  nobilitj-.  His  grandson,  b}-  a  daughter,  was  the  notorious  earl 
of  Bothwell,  third  husband  of  queen  ^lary,  and  whom,  in  memory  of  his  maternal 
descent,  that  unhappy  queen  created  duke  of  Orkney.  The  seventh  lord  Sinclair  had 
no  male  issue,  but  a  daughter,  married  to  St.  Clair  of  Herdmanston,  the  representative 
of  the  other  house  of  Sinclair  already  alluded  to.  The  son  of  this  marriage,  in  virtue  of 
a  new  patent  obtained  from  Charles  II. ,  became  eighth  lord  Sinclair — this  patent,  sin- 
gularly enough,  bringing  in,  on  failure  of  heirs  male,  his  paternal  rdntives,  the  St. 
Glairs  of  Herdmanston,  .strangers  in  blood  to  the  former  lords  Sinclair.  The  contingency 
provided  for  occurred  in  the  next  generation.  The  two  sons  of  Uie  eighth  lord  having 
died  without  issue,  the  title  went  to  the  Sinclairs  of  Herdmanston,  who  have  ever  since 
inherited  it. 

E.\.Ri-s  OP  Rosslyn. — Rossljm  had  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  eighth 
lord  Sinclair  from  the  last  of  sir  Oliver's  line,  and  while  the  title  thus  went  to  an  entirely 
different  line,  the  estates,  both  of  Rosslyn  and  Dysart,  were  carried  by  destination  to 
the  issue  of  the  eighth  lord's  second  daughter,  whose  grandson,  sir  J:;incs  Erskine  of 
Alva,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Rosslyn,  which  had  first  been  conferred  on  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  the  lord  chancellor  Loughborough. 

SiKCLAiRS  OF  Rosslyn. — Sir  Oliver,  the  above-mentioned  second  son  of  the  last  earl 
of  Orkney,  was  progenitor  of  a  line  of  barons  who,  for  two  centuries,  cwned  the  splen- 
did donniins  of  Rossh'n,  and  were  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel,  in  royal  fashion,  in 
their  armor.  Sir  Oliver's  second  son  was  the  noted  Oliver  Sinclair,  the  favorite  of  James 
v.,  whom,  to  the  general  disgust,  he  placed  in  command  of  the  army  sent  to  encounter 
the  English  in  1542.  To  the  repugnance  of  the  army  to  serve  under  him  is  attributed 
the  disgraceful  rout  of  Solway  Moss,  where  10.000  Scottish  troops  fled  at  the  sight  of 
300  English  cavalry,  to  whom  \\\Qy  can  hnrdly  be  snid  to  have  m.ade  any  resistsmce. 
Among  the  functions  discharged  by  the  Sinclairs  of  Rosslyn  were  those  of  I'rotectors  of 
the  gypsy  race,  and  hereditary  grand-masters  of  the  masonic  fraternity  of  Scotland.    The 
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la..t  (;f  sir  Oliver's  lino,  imjiovcrislu'd  by  t lie  polilical  troubles  in  which  bis  support  of 
the  Stewaris  had  invt)lvcil  iiiiii,  sokl  Kosslyii,  which  then  became,  as  lias  been  already 
seen,  the  projierly  of  the  disinherited  elder  branch. 

E.vKi.s  UK  C\iTiiNi:ss. — This  title  was,  as  has  been  seen,  conferred  on  AVilliam,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  last  earl  of  Orkney,  and  has  been  over  since  held  by  his  descendants, 
passing  repeatedly  from  one  branch  to  another  on  the  failure  of  4lie  direct,  line.  The 
third  earl,  ainbilious  enough  to  aspire  to  l)e  an  independent  prince,  endeavored,  in  1529, 
b}'  force  of  arms,  to  recover  the  Orkneys  fi'oin  the  crown,  lie  was  joined  by  hiscousin, 
the  scconil  lord  Sinclair,  but  this  foolish  expedition  met  with  a  signal  defeat.  The  sup- 
port of  the  islanders  had  been  calculated  on,  but  the  large  majority  of  them  turned  out 
to  be  steady  iii  tlu'ir  loyalty,  and  encountered  the  insurgents  in  a  naval  battle,  in  which 
the  carl  with  500  men  were  slain,  and  lord  ISinclair  and  the  rest  made  prisoners.  The 
sixth  earl,  h.iviiig  got  into  diHiculties,  conveyed  his  lands  to  his  ])owerfnl  creditor,  sir 
John  {'anijilxll  of  Glenui'(ju!iy,*afleiward  lirst  earl  of  Breadalbane,  who,  inltiT/,  gota 
patent  creating  him  earl  of  Caithness,  and  took  possession  of  the  Caithness  estates.  He 
was  dispos.ses.sed,  however,  by  George  Sinclair,  the  heir-male,  who  entered  Caithness 
with  an  aiiueii  force,  and  was  eventually  found  to  have  the  sole  right  to  the  title  and 
estates.  The  Sinclairs  of  Ulbster  are  sprung  from  a  legitimated  son  of  William  Sinclair, 
second  son  to  the  foyrlh  earl  of  Caithness,  to  whom  the  valuable  and  extensive  lands  of 
Ulbs:cr  were  conveyed  in  15i)ij  and  IGO)  by  t!ie  fifth  earl.     See  Sincl.mu,  Sin  John. 

A  genealogical  history  of  the  St.  (lairs  of  Rossljn,  written  by  father  11.  A.  Hay,  was' 
printed  privately  at  Edinburgh  in  1835. 

SINCLAIR,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  agricidlural  improver,  and  patriotic  Scottisli  gentle- 
man, was  1).  at  Tliur.so  castle  in  1754.  He  represented  the  Sinclairs  of  Ull)ster,  a 
branch  of  tlie  noble  house  of  Caithness.  Aftera  careful  education,  completed  at  Oxford, 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitteded  a  member  of  both  the  Scottish  and  English  bars,  but 
having,  in  his  10:11  year,  succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  lie  devoted  bim.self  to  his  duties 
as  a  northern  landlord,  and  to  the  more  engrossing  pursuits  of  public  life.  In  1780  he 
Was  returned  to  parliament  for  his  native  oimty,  which  he  represented  for  many  3'ear3. 
He  wrote  pam])hlets  on  public  affairs — on  the  navy,  the  militia  force,  the  national 
finances,  etc.  In  1781  he  published  a  History  of  the  Ili'venue  of  the  Brifixh  Et/ipire,  an 
elaborate  wor'c  in  two  4to  vols. ;  and  in  1786  he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  traveled  over 
Europe,  gathering  information  on  economical  and  commercial  questions,  and  on  his 
return  set  about  esial)lisliing  a  society  in  Scotland  for  improving  the  breeds  of  sheep 
and  the  quality  of  wool.  His  exertions  also  led  to  the  formation  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture in  1793,  of  which  he  was  president  for  13  years.  This  institution  was  the  pre- 
cur.sor  of  numerous  agricultural  .assocititioas,  by  which  thecountry  was  greatly  benefited. 
Sir  .Jolm's  most  important  undertaking  was  originating  and  carrying  through  the  Statis- 
tic il  Account  of  Scotland,  completed  in  the  year  1798  in  20  large  vols.,  and  comprising  a 
description  of  every  parish  in  Scotland.  The  parochial  clergy  were  the  chief  contribu- 
tors, but  the  indefatigable  baronet  also  employed  statisMcal  missionaries,  and  was  for 
seven  years  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  work.  Sir  John  wrote  on  all  manner 
of  topics,  including  even  a  tragedy  and  treatises  on  health  and  longevity;  and  his  pub- 
lications during  50  years  of  ceaseless  exertion  are  said  to  amount  in'nuniber  to  367!  Not 
one  of  the  whole  seems  destined  to  live;  their  value  perished  in  the  using;  but  the  long 
and  active  life  of  their  author  was  highly  beneficial  to  his  country.  The  venerable 
baronet  died  at  E  linlmrgh,  Dec.  21,  1835,  In  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  left  a  numerous  f:unily,  some  of  whom  have  attained  to  distinction. 
Catheiuxe  Sincl.viu,  fourth  daughter  of 'the  deceased  baronet,  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  tales  and  descriptive  works — Modern  AccoDipfishments,  Modern  Society,  Scot- 
land and  the  Scotch,  S.'u-t'and  and  the  S/tetlandei'.t,  etc.,  wliich  all  evince  literary  t:isteand 
talent,  combined  with  fine  moral  feeling;  while  her  practical  benevolence  "and  social 
kindness  greatly  cnileared  her  to  her  friends,  and  to  Edinburgh  society  generally.  Miss 
Sinclair  died,  universally  regretted,  in  1864,  aged  03. 

SINDE,  an  extensive  province  of  Briti.sh  India,  lies  in  the  extreme  w.  of  that  territory, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Beloochistan  and  the  Punjali,  e.  by  liajputaiia,  w.  by  Beloo- 
chistan,  and  s.  by  the  Arabian  sea  and  the  Great  AYesterii  Kunn,  aii  exten.sive  lacustrine 
inlet  which  separates  Sinde  from  Cutch.  It  is  380  m.  in  greatest  length,  280  in  greatest 
breadth,  contains  46,599  (besides  a  tributary  area)  English  sq.m.,  with  a  jioj).  '72  of  2,- 
192,415.  The  s-a-coast,  which  extends  n.w.  for  15()  m.,  is  very  low  and  fiat,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  small  portion  beyond  Karatchi  (Kurrachi),  and  is  studded  here  and 
there  with  low  mud-banks  formed  by  the  Indus,  or  with  sand  hills,  the  accumulated 
drift  from  the  beach;  it  is  ovei'dowed  at  high-tide  to  a  considerable  distances  inland,  and 
is  hardly  visible,  according  lo  Burnes,  at  a  league  from  shore.  The  province  is  trav- 
ersed through  its  whole  lengih  by  the  Indus  (q. v.),  whicii,  on  approaching  the  coast, 
divides  and  subdivides  into  a  number  of  channels,  forming  a  delta  of  75  in.  in  length  by 
130  i:i  breadth.  This  delta,  unlike  that  of  the  Ganges,  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
wood,  and  the  soil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  vegetable  mold,  which  is 
speedily  baked  hard  by  the  heat.  Along  each  bank  of  the  Indus  is  an  alluvi.al  tract  of 
great  fertility,  extending  3  to  12  m.  from  the  river,  and  mostly  irrigated  by  artificial 
canals  and  wulcr-courscs,  which,  overflowing  during  the  inundations,  cover  tile  soil  with 
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a  silt  so  rich  as  to  yield  two,  and  sometimes  tliree  crops  in  a  year.  Tlie  soil,  neverthe- 
lese,  contains  in  liie  n.  so  mucli  saltpeter,  and  in  the  s.  so  much  salt,  that  after  the  year's 
crops  have  been  obtained,  these  substances  are  exlracied  for  home  consuniplion  and 
export.  Between  llie  Indus  and  its  most  easterly  branch,  the  Narra,  is  an  alluvial 
"  doab,"  averaging  75  m.  in  width,  but  which,  fnnn  want  of  irrigation,  has  become 
almost  a  desert.  East  of  this,  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Narra,  is  the  TJiur,  a  desert  of 
shifting  sand.  West  of  the  Indus  tlie  country  is  occupied  by  the  desert  of  Shikarpur  on 
the  n.,  a  desert  not  of  sand,  but  of  alluvial  clay,  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  delta,  which  only 
requires  irrigation  to  render  it  ferlile;  and  in  tiie  s.  it  is  traversed  ijy  the  llala  mountains. 
The  Thur,  or  eastern  desert,  has  numerous  vestiges  of  former  towns,  in  the  sliape  of 
heaps  of  fragments  of  briclis  and  pottery.  Tlie  climate  of  binde  is  remarkably  sultry 
and  dry,  it  being  completely  beyond  the  action  of  the  s.w.  monsoon;  at  liaidarabad,  the 
fall  of  rain  in  one  year  was  2^  in.,  ami  the  average  annual  fall  at  Karatchi  does  not 
exceed  6  to  8  in.,  and  Larkhana  has  been  known  to  be  destitute  of  rain  for  three  years  in 
succession;  tlie  average  maximum  heat  for  six  mouths  at  Haidarabad  was  9b.5Mu  the 
shade,  and  is  still  greater  in  upi)er  Sinde.  There  are  generally  two  harvests  per  annum; 
the  first,  or  rubbi  (spring)  harvest,  cousis-ts  of  wheat,  bailey,  oil-seeds,  nuilet,  durra, 
opium,  hemp,  and  tobacco;  the  second,  or  A.'m/-//' (autumn)  harvest,  of  those  ci(;ps  wliose 
ripening  requires  much  heat,  as  rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  maize.  The  population 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  Juts  (a  Hindu  race)  and  Beluehis,  with  a  lew  Afghans  in  tiie 
n.w. ;  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  remainder,  who  profess 
Hinduism,  have  lalieu  far  from  thesirictness  of  observiiuce  which  characterizes  the  most 
of  Its  followers.  Generally,  the  ISindians  are  tiiU  and  handsome;  the  Beluchi  portion  of 
them  warlike  and  independent;  the  Juts  peacealile,  and  giveu  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

From  the  time  (711)  that  Sinde  was  conquered  by  the  caliph,  Abd-ulOIelek,  it  under- 
went numerous  vicissitudes,  forming  at  times  a  ]iart  of  the  euipire  of  Delhi,  and  being 
latterly  (17.56)  joined  to  Afghanistan.  In  1779  the  Behichis  rebelled,  deposed  their  ruler, 
defeated  the  Afghans  (178(3),  and  raised  their  leader,  the  chief  of  tlie  TalpQr  tribe,  to 
supreme  power.  This  chief  made  large  grants  of  territory  to  various  of  his  relatives, 
reserving  most  of  lower  Sinde  for  himself  and  his  three  brothers;  so  that  there  were 
four  "  ameers"  at  Haidarabad,  three  at  Khyerpur,  and  one  or  two  at  3Iiipur.  Tl;e 
ameers  of  Sinde  always  regarded  the  British  government  with  suspicion,  and  occasionally 
troubled  those  traders  who  visited  their  dominions;  but  they  subsequently  concluded 
commercial  treaties,  whicli  were  observed  with  punctualitj*.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Afghan  war  in  183S,  the  British  government  intimated  its  intention  to  take  temporary 
possession  of  Shikarpur,  and  forced  the  ameers  of  Haidarabad  and  Mirpur  to  agree  to  a, 
treaty  wliich  virtually  destroyed  their  independence.  Their  expression  of  a  nattiral  dis- 
like at  the  mode  in  wliicli  they  liad  been  treated,  provoked  fresli  demands  from  the  Cal- 
cutta government,  to  which  the  Haidarabad  ameers  aijreed,  despite  the  clamors  and 
threats  of  their  followers,  who  attacked  the  British  residency  on  the  following  day.  Sir 
Charles  James  Xapier,  the  British  envoy,  at  tlie  head  of  a  considerable  ndlitary  force, 
then  marched  against  the  enemy,  totally  routed  them  at  Meeanee  (Feb.  17,  1843\  and  bj' 
defeating  the  ameers  of  Mirpur,  at  Dubba.  near  Haidarnbnd  (Mar.  24),  t-ompleted  the 
subjugation  of  Sinde.  The  conquered  territoiy  was  dividf^d  into  three  collectorates — 
Haidarabiid,  Karatchi,  and  Sliikarpur;  the  ameer  of  Khyerpur,  by  continuing  faithful 
to  the  Britisli,  retaining  his  dominion,^;.  For  two  years  afterward.  Napier  was  actively 
employed  in  reducing  the  marauding  trilies  of  the  west,  who  pillaged  the  province;  and 
so  successful  was  the  "  Sheitanka  bhai  "  (devil's  brother),  as  therobber  tribes  named 
him,  that  they  were  completely  rooted  out  of  their  fastnesses,  and  most  of  them  trans- 
ported to  distant  regions.  The  country  is  reported  as  rapidly  improving  under  its  pres- 
ent administration. 

SINDHU  (from  the  Sanskrit  syand.  which  in  its  older  form  probably  was  syandli,  to 
trickle  or  flow)  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Indus  and  the  country  along  the  Indus 
or  Sindh. 

SINDIA.  the  name  of  a  powerful  family  of  ]Mahratta  chiefs  and  princes,  which  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  India  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  Kaxojee  Sindia,  a  sudraOf  the  Kiimbi  ("cultivator")  tribe, 
who  from  a  menial  station  in  tiie  houseliold  of  the  peishwa,  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
body-guard,  and  after  1743  received  in  hereditary  fief  the  half  of  tlie  extensive  province 
of  Malwa.  His  son.  Madhajee  SrxoyA  (1 750-94) .  joined  the  Mahratta  confederation, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Paniput  (1761),  wliere  he  was  so  desperately  injured  as 
to  be  left  for  dead,  but  he  speedily  recovered,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  the  Afghans  and 
their  allies,  repossessed  himself  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  the  death  of  Mulhar 
Rao  Holke*-  (q.v.)  he  became  the  chief  of  the  Mahratta  princes,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  peishwa's  body-guard:  and  in  1770,  the  peishwa  and  his  two  powerful  feuda- 
tories, Sindia  and  Holkar,  aided  tlie  emperor  of  Delhi  in  expelling  the  Sikhs  from  his 
territories,  of  which  the  administration  was  handed  over  to  Sindia,  who  was  now  by  far 
the  most  powerful  of  the  IMahratta  chiefs.  The  murder  of  the  young  peishwa  by  his 
uncle,  Ragoba,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  munlerer  from  the  throne  he  had 
seized,  brought  Sindia  for  the  first  time  into  collision  with  the  British,  who  had  espoused 
Bagoba's  cause;  but  in  the  w\ar  (1779-82)  which  followed,  fortune  distributed  her  favors 


Avith  imi^nrtiulity,  nnd  liy  llic  trciity  of  Salltyo  (1782)  Sindia  was  recognized  as  a  sov- 
erei.uM  prince,  and  coidirined  in  ail  his  possessions.  In  1784  lit-  captiueil  liie  stronghold 
of  tJualinr,  and  in  tiic  following  ye.-.r  niarclicd  on  Delhi,  to  restore  liis  i)reponderanee  iu 
the  eonncils  of  tlie  puppet  niouareh,  and  subsequently  seized  Agra,  Allyghur,  and  nearly 
the  Nvliole  of  the  Doab  (ci.v)..  The  manifold  advantages  of  Juuo])ean  discipline  hjul 
struck  Idni  forcibly  during  tlie  war  witli  the  British,  and,  witli  the  aid  of  an  able  French 
ollieer,  lie  introduced  it  into  his  own  army.  An  army  of  18,000  regular  and  G, 000  irreg- 
ular iidantry,  2,000  irregular  and  GOO  Persian  horse,  with  200  cannon,  was  accordingly 
raised,  and  under  the  leatlership  of  De  Boigne,  the  olHcer  above  noiictd,  reduced  Joud- 
pore,  ()deyi)ore,  and  Jypore,  three  Baj|>fit  slates,  and  elTectuallv  humljlid  the  i)ride  of 
Holkar.  — l)()WM-rK.\oSiNiJiA  (1 794- lV27)  continued  his  grand-uncle's  policy,  and  during 
the  troubles  wbich  coTivulsed  Holkar's  dominions  at  the  coinmeucemeul  of  ihe  19lh  c, 
lie  ravaged  Indore  and  Poona,  but  was  wholly  routed  iu  1S02  by  Jeswunt  Hao  llolkar. 
Having  join((l  Blionsla,  the  rajah  of  Berar,  iu  a  raid  on  the  liiziim  (1800),  he  brought 
down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  East  India  company.  The  confederated  Mah- 
rattas  wt-ie  routed  at  Assaye  and  Argaum  by  .sir  Arthur  Wellesley;  Sindia's  disciplined 
troops,  under  the  command  of  French  ollicers,  were  scattered  irretrievably  at  Patper- 
gungo  (near  Delhi)  and  Lasvv.-ui  by  lonl  Lake,  and  he  only  escaped  total  niin"l)y  acceding 
to  a  treaty  by  whidi  all  his  iiossessions  in  the  Doab  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jvunna  were  ceded  to  the  Briiish.  Gwalior  was,  however,  restored  in  1805,  and  from 
this  time  became  the  capital  of  Sindia's  dominions.  Sindia  had  been  taught  by  his 
reverses  a  useful  lesson,  and  he  declined  to  join  Holkar,  the  peishwa,  and  Blionsla,  in 
their  attack  (1817)  on  the  British,  and  thus  escaped  the  swift  destruction  which  was 
visited  uiioa  his  tuibulent  neighbors.  During  the  reign  of  Biiagerut  Bad  Sindia,  a 
minor,  tlie  Gwalior  dominions  a,  ere  in  si.ch  a  state  of  anarchy,  that  the  Briiisli  were 
compelled  to  insist  on  certain  guarantees  for  tlie  preservation  of  traiiquiljiiy;  and  on 
these  being  rejected,  a  war  followed,  :;nd  the  Mahrattas  were  routed  at  31aharajpur 
(Dec.  29,  1843)  by  lord  Gough,  and  at  Puniaur  by  maj.gen.  Grey  ou  the  same  day.  Gwa- 
lior  fell  into  the  handf^of  the  British,  Jan.  4,  1844,  and  Sindia'  submitted  to  the  condi- 
tions demanded  of  him,  besides  maintaining  a  contingent  force  of  scpoj's  at  Gwalior. 
In  1853  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  East  India  compan}'.  and  iu  18;8  he  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  his  own  army  against  tl;e  Gwalior  contingent,  which  had  joined  in  the 
great  sepoy  mutiny.  But  the  met  of  his  troops  deserted  him  during  Ihe  battle  (June  1), 
nnd  he  narrowly  escaped  by  fleeing  to  Agra.  Sindia  was  .'iubseciuently  reinslaicd  by  sir 
Hugh  Rose,  nnd  received  from  the  Britisli  government  numerous  testimonials  of  its 
grateful  respcc  t.     He  is  a  knight  grand  cress  of  the  order  of  the  bath. 

SIITE'CTEE  (Lat.  nine  cvra,  without  care),  in  common  language,  an  office  which  has 
revenue  without  einployment.  In  the  canon  law,  a  sinecure  is  an  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
sucli  as  a  clKiplainrv,  canonry,  or  chantry,  to  which  no  spiritual  function  is  attached, 
except  reading  praycs  and  singing,  and  where  residence  is  not  required.  The  strictest 
kind  of  sinecure  is  where  the  benefice  is  a  donative,  and  is  conferred  by  the  patron 
expressly  without  cure  of  souls,  the  cure  either  not  existing,  or  being  committed  to  a 
vicar.     Si:iecure  rectories  were  abolished  by  3  and  4  Yiet.  c.  113,  s.  48. 

Sm  E'VJ.     Sec  Tendon. 

SIX-GAX-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  province  of  Shen-See,  on  the  right  bank  of  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  lloang-ho.  It  Avas  formerly  the  capital  of  the  eir.pire;  pop.  about  150,000. 
It  is  large,  inclosed  by  walls,  and  is  the  chief  n.iiitary  depot  for  the  uoi  tliern  province  of 
China.  A  Syrian  inrcriptiou  has  been  found  here  recording  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity by  til  •  Nestorians  iu  the  4tli  centuiy. 

SIIsGAPOEE',  one  of  the  Straits  settlements  (q.v.),  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  consists 
of  an  island  lying  off  the  s.  extremity  of  the  ])eninsula  of  5lalacca.  iu  lat.  aI)out  1°  17' 
n.,  long.  103"  50'  e.,  and  having  a  city  of  tlie  same  name  on  iis  s.  side.  The  island  is  25 
m.  long,  and  from  14  to  15  broad;  area,  224  f  q.  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the-main-land 
by  a  narrow  but  deep  strait. varying  from  a  mile  to  a  few  fiulongs  in  width.  The  surface 
is  generally  low  and  undulatinir,  the  greatest  dcvation  (Bukit  Tima,  or  the  Hill  of  Tin) 
being  only  5.0  feet.  According  to  j\Ialay  accounts,  a  colony  was  planted  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town  by  tribes  wlio  are  inferred  to  have  been  Javanese,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  tlie  nanie  Singapura.  which  they  gave  to  their  settlement,  is  most  probably 
of  Sanskrit  origin  (lion-town);  the  Javanese  being  the  only  people  in  thc^e  seas  who 
have  becofue  fairly  Hinduized.  Be  that  as  it  may, .in  1818  it  was  found  by  sir  Stamford 
Raffles  to  be  an  island  covered  with  primeval  forests,  shellering  in  its  creeks  and  rivers 
only  a  few  miserable  fishermen  and  ])irates.  It  seems  to  have  been  unclaimed  by  any 
power  until  ISll,  when  the  sultan  of  Jahore  formally  annexed  it  to  his  territories.  The 
commanding  position  of  Singapore,  in  the  very  center  of  the  highway  leading  from 
Briiish  India  to  China,  led  sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  mark  it  out  as  the  site  of  the  first  free 
port  in  the  Malayan  seas;  and  in  1819  ihe  Briiisli  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  new  settlement; 
although  it  was  "not  till  1824  that  Mr.  Crawford  concluded  a  satisfactory  treat}-  M'ith  the 
sultan  of  Jahore,  whereby  the  island  of  Singapore,  and  all  the  islands  within  10  m.  of  its 
shore,  were  given  up  in  full  sovereignty  to  tlie  East  India  company,  on  condition  of  a 
consideraljle  yearly  payment.  Since  then  the  prosperity  of  Singaj^ore  has  been  almost 
■without  a  parallel.     Its  position  as  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  Malayan  archipelago. 
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the  Eastern  Peuinsula  and  China,  and  the  wise  policy  that  placed  the  commerce  of  the  new 
port  on  an  entirely  unfettered  footing,  rapidly  established  a  tlourishiug  trade.  In  1823  the 
imports  amounted  to  £1,200,000;  the  exports  to  £920,000.  In  the  year  ending  April  30, 
I860,  the  value  of  the  imports  was  £0,610,000;  theexports,  £6,630,000,  being  fully  double 
the  amounts  in  1854-55.  Notwithstanding  the  opening  up  of  mor-3  direct  connnuuica- 
tions  with  Europe  of  many  of  the  markets  in  China,  Cochin-China,  and  iSiam,  formerly 
largely  supplied  by  traders  from  Singapore,  the  commerce  has  increased,  and  in  1873  the 
value  of  imports  was  £8,600,000,  and  of  exports,  £7,800,000.  The  following  table  shows, 
in  dollars,  the  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Singapore  in  the  years  1875-76: 

Imports.  Lxports. 
In  1875— 

United  Kingdom 8,889,518  6,658,236 

Briti-;h  colonies  and  coasting 15,373,924  9,791,975 

Foreign  countries T 19,722,759  25,169,308 

43,766,301  41,619,519 
In  1876— 

United  Kingdom 10,253,334  6.719,787 

British  colonies  and  coasting 17,055,094  8,991,175 

Foreign  countries 18,158,643  _24^903^831 

45,4687)70  '40;614r7^ 

The  chief  articles  of  export  to  Europe  and  North  America  are  gambir,  tin,  sa.^o, 
tapioca,  black  and  white  pepper,  tortoise-shell,  nutmegs,  gutta  percha,  camjihor,  coffee, 
sapan-wood,  and  ratans.  Of  these,  only  gambir,  sago,  and  nutmegs  are  produced  on  the 
island  to  any  important  extent;  all  the  other  articles  being  imported,  chiedy  by  natives, 
from  other  quarters.  From  Europe  large  imports  are  received  of  cotton  manufactures, 
woolens  and  linen,  metals,  hardware,  earthenware,  arras  and  ammunition,  and  treasure 
in  the  form  of  dollars.  Large  fleets  of  pralius  are  wafted  by  the  southerly  monsoon 
toward  this  great  center  of  trade,  laden  with  the  numerous  products  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, to  return  again  laden  with  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  In  1875,  3,261  vessel, 
of  1,383,786  tons,  entered  at  Singapore,  while  3.348,  of  1,003,601  tons,  cleared — besides 
3,171  coasting  craft  entered  and  3,462  cleared.  In  1876,  2.149  vessels,  of  1.454,689  tons, 
entered  the  port;  and  3,182,  of  1,428,992  tons,  cleared;  the  coasting  trade  being  3,716 
entered  and  3,718  cleared.  In  1875  the  local  revenue  of  Singapore  was  $136,686,  the 
expenditure  being  1136,256,  In  1878  the  figures  were — revenue,  $170,178;  expenditure, 
$174,381.  Education  is  being  steadily  advanced  in  Singapore,  and  a  zealous  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Eurasians  to  learn  English  is  now  observable.  One  school  in  Singapore 
had,  in  1876,  an  attendance  of  476.  It  is  intended  to  establish  at  Singapore  a  training 
school  for  verifocular  teachers.     There  is  already  a  Malay  college. 

The  currency  o,f  commerce  is  the  Spanish  dollar;  but  the  otticial  currency  of  govern- 
ment is  the  rupee.  The  Chinese  pecul,  of  133J-  lbs.  avoirdupois,  which  is  divided  into 
100  catties,  is  the  standard  of  weight.  The  population  of  Singapore  is  perhaps  the  most 
heterogeneous  in  the  world,  comprising  at  least  16  nationalities,  speaking  dilferent 
tongues.  The  ^lalay,  however,  soft  and  easily  acqtiired,  is  the  recognized  medium  of 
communication  between  all  classes.  Tne  population,  which  is  increasing,  amounted  in 
1871  to  97,111,  of  whom  61,753  were  in  the  town  of  Singapore  and  its  environs,  31,235 
in  the  country,  and  4,134  on  board  of  vessels.  According  to  the  census  report  for  tha^ 
year,  the  various  races  stand  to  each  other  in  the  following  i)roportiou:  Europeans  ana 
Americans,  1946;  Chinese,  upward  of  54,000;  Eiu-asians,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  3,285; 
Malays,  and  Kliugs  or  immigrants  from  southern  India,  37,000.  Of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  not  a  trace  remains;  but  similar  tribes  are  still  to  be  found  in 
small  numbers  in  several  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Of  the  native  population,  the  Chinese 
are  the  most  useful  part;  they  form  almost  the  oidy  body  of  trustworthy  native  mer- 
chants, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  freely  trusted  to  large  amounts  by  Euro- 
pean importers;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  a  C(ni]m.ereial  body,  they  are,  on 
the  whol<',  Jiiore  deficient  in  moralit}'  than  many  European  communities.  The  laws  are 
those  of  Great  Britain,  with  some  modifications;  the  court  is  that  of  a  recorder.  Sing^ipore 
being  a  free  port,  the  revenue  is  raised  by  inland  excises  on  opium  and  spirits.  Singa- 
pore is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Straits  settlements  (q.v.),  which,  on  April  1,  1867, 
were  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  government  to  that  of  the  secretary'  of 
state  for  the  cohmies. 

The  town  of  Singapore,  wliich,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  settlement,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  on  the  Singapore 
side  of  the  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole  of  the  Straits  settlements. 
Its  appearance  is  of  a  mixed  oriental  and  European  character;  the  streets  are  generally 
wide,  and  kej^t  in  good  order,  and  in  1864  the  town  was  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  an 
efficient  police,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town  are  good.  The  municipal 
council-consists  of  public  officers  and  ratepayers. 

Singapore  possesses  two  fine  harbors;  one  opposite  the  town,  whicli,  although  little 
more  than  an  open  roadstead,  is  a  safe  and  convenient  anchorage,  where  ships  load  and 
discharge  by  means  of  lighters;  the  other  is  about  3  m.  w.  of  the  town,  and  is  land- 
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locked,  and  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  vessels.  Along  its  shores,  extensive  wharves 
liave  been  erected  by  steam  companies  iuul  individual  merchants;  and  it  is  probable  that 
wlieii  communication  by  railway  with  the  town  is  establislicd,  the  old  harbor  will  be 
little  used.  There  arc  several  fortifications  commanding  the  harbor  and  roaiis,  but  the 
increasing  commercial  and  political  importance  of  the  jilacc  calls  for  a  still  stronger 
naval  aucl  military  station.  [Singapore  being  within  80  m  of  the  equator,  has  little  or 
no  variety  of  seasons;  the  climate,  althougli  hot,  is  healiliy;  the  temperature  ranges 
from  71"  to  1)2";  rain  falls  more  or  less  on  L'OO  days  of  tlie  year,  and  t!ic  extent  of  the 
fall  is  about  67  inches.  The  soil  of  Singai)ore  is  not  fertile,  although  the  climate  is  such 
as  to  cover  it  with  a  rich  ami  beautilUl  vegetation.  The  nutmeg  was  at  one  time  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  but  most  of  the  trees  having  unaccountably  died,  this  has  been 
abandoned,  and  husbandry  is  now  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pep- 
per-vine, and  gambir  plant,  and  to  the  raising  of  sugar-cane  and  vegetables  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  cuive  of  Singapore  is  the  tiger.  It  is  estimated  that  1500  Chinamen  and 
other  natives  are  carried  olf  yearly.  Turtle  are  abundant  on  the  shores,  and  form  the 
cheapest  aninnd  food  in  the  bazaars. — See  Thon\>iou's  Jounial  vf  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
J.  Crawford's  DicHniiary  of  the  Indian.  Ma luh  and  Adjacent  Countries;  J.  Cameron's 
Our  'I'roiiical  Possctixionx  in  Malayan  India. 

SINGHALESE  LANGUAGE.     See  Ceylon,  ante. 

SINGHARA  NUT.     See  Th.\pa. 

SINGING,  the  art  of  producing  music  from  the  human  voice,  generally,  though  not 
necessarily,  combined  with  speech.  The  mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs,  as  applicable 
to  singing,  has  by  some  physiologists  been  likened  to  a  reed,  by  others  to  a  stringed 
instrument,  in  point  of  fact,  the  human  voice  is  produced  by  an  apparatus  far  beyond 
either  in  complexity  of  structure. 

The  extreme  limits  of  the  voice  in  respect  of  pitch  may  be  considered  to  be  from 

^- to  /foj       — ;  but  the  compass  of  any  individual  voice  is  limited  to  a  portion 

of  that  range,  and  voices  are  classified  according  to  their  pitch.  Generally  speaking, 
male  voices  lie  an  octave  below  female.     The  former  are  ilivided  into  bat's  and  tenor^ 


the  compass  of  ordinary  bass  voices  being  considered  to  be  from 


9:==,„gi: 


§:- 


and  of  tenor  from  ■:^'—fS —  to  |te_« For  tenor  music,   the  tenor  or  C  clef  is 


generally  used,  4«ff-— -— -,  -which  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  principal  tones  ■within 

the  staff.     When  the  treble  clef  is  used,  the  music  is  written  an  octave  above  its  true 
pitch.     Female  voices  are  either  contralta  (otherwise  called  alto)  or  soprano,  the  former 

i9- 

extending  from  ^ii:i?-ZZ  to  '^^^-^,  the  later  from  ^k~^~~  t°  /W ~,  or  some 


times  higher.     Contralto  music  may  be  noted  either  on  the  treble  clef,  or  on  the  alto 
clef,  which  latter  is  but  the  tenor  clef  placed  on  the  third  instead  of  the  fourth  line  of 


the  staff  jgf-ig .     These  are  the  principal  divisions  of  voices;   but  there  are  also 


further  subdivisions.  Intermediate  between  bass  and  tenor  is  another  male  voice, 
called  haryton;  and  intermediate  between  contralto  and  soprano,  aiiotlier  female  voice, 
called  mezzo  soprano.  The  ordinary  compass  of  a  voice  is  a])out  twelve  notes,  but  two 
octaves  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  voices  have  reached  three.  Madame  Catalan!  is 
said  to  have  possessed  a  voice  of  three  and  a  half  octaves  compass. 

The  notes  produced  in  singing  are  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they  proceed  from  the 
chest  voice  (mce  di  petto),  or  head  voice  (roce  di  testa)  The  chest  notes,  or  lower  regis- 
ter, proceed  naturally  and  readily  from  tlie  ordinarj' mechanism  of  the  voice;  the  upper 
register,  head  voice,  or  falsetto,  is  produced  by  a  more  or  less  forced  contraction  of  the 
cavity  from  which  the  voice  proceeds,  imparling  to  the  notes  a  fife-like  character,  gen- 
tle and  weak  in  the  male  voice.  b\it  often  clear  and  sonorous  in  the  female.  It  is  only 
in  the  higher  notes  of  the  voice  that  the  falsetto  is  used,  and  some  notes  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  registers  may  be  given  in  either.  Where  the  two  registers  meet,  the  tones  are 
apt  to  be  hard  and  uncertain,  or  weak;  but  a  cultivated  singer  will  blend  the  head  and 
chest  voice  at  the  point  of  junction,  so  as  to  make  the  break  imperceptible.     The  notes 
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of  the  bass  voice  are  given  entirely  from  the  chest.  In  the  tenor,  the  three  or  four 
upper  notes  belong  mostly  to  head  voice.  The  contralto  tones  are  mostly  chest  voice, 
and  the  upper  tones  of  the  soprano  are  head  voice.  The  alto,  when  sung,  as  it  often  is 
in  England,  by  male  voices,  is  principally  falsetto. 

In  singing,  the  head  should  be  held  erect,  and  the  chest  well  expanded,  to  allow  free 
play  to  the  lungs  and  free  emission  of  the  voice  from  the  throat.  The  tongue  should  be 
kept  still,  slightly  pressing  on  the  lower  teeth.  Proper  regulation  of  the  breath,  and 
proper  articulation  of  the  words,  are  also  matters  of  essential  moment. 

One  particular  requires  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  notation  of  songs  differs  from 
that  of  instrumental  music.  In  the  latter,  two  or  more  quavers  or  semiquavers  may  be 
grouped  together  by  a  common  line;  in  singing,  this  can  only  be  done  when  the  whole 
group  are  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable,  and  notes  belonging  to  different  syllables  are 
always  written  separately.  When  notes  without  hooks,  or  notes  that  are  not  grouped, 
belong  to  one  syllable,  they  are  bound  together  by  a  ulur  placed  over  them,  e.g": 
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He    shall  epetk.   peftce    on   •  to      the       hca 


he* then 
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^ 
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Among  the  principal  objects  to  be  studied  in  cultivating  the  voice  for  singing  are  the 
improvement  of  its  quality  in  respect  of  clearness  and  resources;  the  rendering  every 
note  in  its  compass  equally  pure;  the  extension  of  its  compass,  not  bj'  injudicious  forc- 
ing, but  by  gradual  practice;  and  the  acquirement  of  the  power  to  prolong  any  note 
with  perfect  ease.     See  Music,  Voice,  Solfeggio. 

SING  SING,  a  village  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Ossining  township,  on  thee,  bank 
of  the  Hudson  river,  32  m.  n.  of  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River  railroad;  pop.  6,500. 
It  has  7  churches,  a  national  bank,  4  military  boarding  schools,  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
academy,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  3  weekly  newspapers.  The  village  contains 
a  large  stove-foundry,  a  water-pipe  foundry,  manufactures  of  hats,  cotton-gins,  files, 
lime,  and  shoes,  and  a  book-bindery.  The  Croton  aqueduct  passes  through  Sing  Sing, 
and  is  carried  over  a  ravine  bj'  a  stone  arch  of  88  ft.  span  and  nearly  70  ft.  above  the 
stream.  Many  private  residences  are  beautifully  placed  on  a  long  upward  slope,  and 
the  streets  rising  above  each  other  from  200  to  300  ft.  afford  a  splenclid  view  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  whose  expansion  at  this  point  is  called  Tappan  Zee  or  baj%  8  m.  wide.  The 
Sing  Sing  state  prison  (one  of  the  three  in  N.  Y.)  was  founded  about  1826.  The  build- 
ings were  erected  by  felons  from  the  Auburn  prison,  and  cover  130  acres  of  ground, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  s.  of  the  village.  The  main  prison  is  484  ft.  long,  and  has  1,200 
cells,  with  an  iron-foundry,  and  manufactories  of  saddles,  shoes,  furniture,  etc.  The 
prison  for  women  has  108  cells,  and  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  making  clothing. 

SIN6T7LAB  SUCCESSOR,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  one  who  succeeds  in  the 
ownership  of  property  by  purchase  or  any  other  mode  than  by  descent. 

SINIOAG'LIA,  or  Sinigalli.\  (anc.  Seva-Gnllia),  a  city  and  sea-port  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  and  17  m.  w.n.  w.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Misa,  with  10,500  inhabitants.  It  is  a  bright,  cheerful  city,  built  after  the  mod- 
ern stj'le,  walled  round,  and  it  has  bastions  and  handsome  gates.  Sinigalia  is  celebrated 
for  its  annual  fair,  which  lasts  from  July  20  to  Aug.  10,  and  which  sometimes  puts  in 
circulation  about  60  million  francs  in  '20  days.  English,  French,  Swiss,  Americans, 
Germans,  etc.,  attend  it.  Sinigalia  was  founded  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  colonized 
by  the  Romans  289  B.C. 

SIKISTES.  in  heraldry,  the  left-hand  side  of  a  shield.     As  shields  are  supposed  to 
be  carried  in  front  of  thenerson,  the  sinister  side  is  that  which  covers  the  bearer's  left 
side,  and  therefore  lies  to  the  spectator's  right.     See  Points  of  Escutcheon. 
SIilKING  FUND.     See  Fund. 

SIKO'PE  (Turk.  Sinub).  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  province  of  Anatolia,  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  little  promontory  running  eastward  into  the  Black  sea,  80  m.  n.w.  of  Samsun. 
Sinope,  which  is  defended  by  some  half-ruined  fortifications,  possesses  a  dock-yard  and 
naval  arsenal;  exports  timber,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  bay  leaves,  and  oil,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  from  8,000  to  10,000  souls.  The  bay  of  Sinope,  which  affords  the  finest  anchor- 
age for  ships  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkej',  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  naval  engagement,  or  rather  massacre,  Nov.  30.  1853,  when  a  Turkish  squadron 
of  13  ships  was  suddenly  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Russian  fleet. — Of  the  ancient 
city  of  Sinope,  which  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesian  Greeks,  and,  for  200  years 
U.  K.  XIIL— 34    ^ 
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after  Iho  Pcloponnosian  war,  was  almost  the  mistress  of  the  Eiixinc,  numerous  ruins 
Btill  exist,  "  Ificzes,  hundreds  of  Coriiitliian  coluuinH.  capitals,  sculptures,  inscriptions, 
and  even  statues,  built  up  into  the  walls  of  its  picturesque  Byzantine  lortiticatious." 
Sinope  was  llu;  birtliplace  of  Dioirenes  tlie  cynic. 

SINOPLE,  in  heraldry  (q.v.),  the  same  as  vert. 

SINTEB,  the  name  liiveu  by  German  nuneralogists  to  those  rocks  wliich  arc  precipi- 
tated in  a  crystal  line  form  from  mineral  waters.  They  are  of  recent  dale,  belonging  in 
fact  to  the  strata  at  present  in  course  of  formation,  binter  is  of  various  forms,  kidney- 
shaped,  kiiotli'd,  lulierous,  botryoiilal,  tubular,  stalactilic,  shrub-like,  or  jiroiiged,  and 
is  occasionally  distinguished  by  its  chief  component,  as  calcareous  sinter.  Hint  or  quartz 
sinter,  iron  sinter,  etc.  Calcareous  sinter,  which  is  a  variety  of  earl)onat.e  of  lime,  com- 
posed of  concentric  plane  parallel  layers,  appears  under  various  forms;  it  is  deposited 
withOcxtraordinary  rapidity  by  many  springs,  a  peculiarity  frequently  made  use  of  to 
obtain  the  incrustation  of  objects  with  a  coating  of  this  substance.  Quartz  sinter  is 
mostl}'  found  in  intermittent  hot  springs,  as  in  the  Geysers  (q.v.)  of  leehuid.  Iron  sinter 
occurs  in  old  nniies,  and  in  coal-beds,  where  it  is  formed  from  iron  p\'riles  through  the 
agency  of  the  atmosphere.  The  tubular  conglomeration  of  grains  of  sand  half-melted 
by  lightning  (blitz)  is  also  known  as  blitz-sinter,  or  fulgurite  (q.v.). 

SINUS  (Lat.  a  bend  or  liollow)has  two  significations  in  anatomy,  and  one  in  surgery. 
The  cells  or  cavities  contained  in  certain  bones — as  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and 
superior  maxillary — receive  this  designation.  The  frontal  sinuses  are  two  irregular 
cavities  extending  upward  and  onward,  from  their  openings  on  each  side  of  the  nasal 
spine,  b'.tween  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  skull,  and  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  thin  bony  septum.  They  give  rise  to  the  prominences  above  the  root  of  the  uo.se 
called  *.he  nasal  eminences.  They  are  not  developed  till  after  puberty,  and  vary  con- 
sideraMy  in  size,  being  usually  larger  in  men  than  in  women  and  young  persons,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  prominence  of  the  superciliary  ridges  in  the  former.  When  very 
much  developed  they  give  a  receding  appearance  to  the  forehead.  They  are  hirger  in 
Europeans  than  in  negroes,  and  are  very  imperfectly  develoi)e(l  in  the  Australians,  whose 
peculiar  want  of  vocal  resonance  is  apparently  due  to  this  deficiency.  They  communi- 
cate on  each  side  with  the  upper  part  of  the  nostril  by  a  fuunel-shaped  opeuiug,  which 
transmits  a  prolongation  of  mucus  membrane  to  line  their  interior.  The.se  cells  arc 
much  more  highly  developed  in  certain  mammels  and  birds  than  ia  man.  Pi'of.  Owen 
ob.serves  that  "they  extend  backward  over  the  top  of  the  skull  in  the  ruminant  and 
some  other  quadriii)cds,  and  penetrate  the  cores  of  the  horns  in  oxen,  siieep,  and  a  few 
antelopes.  The  most  remarkable  development  of  air-cells  in  the  mammilian  class  is  pre- 
sented by  the  elephant;  the  intellectual  physiognomy  of  this  huge  quadruped  being 
caused,  as  in  the  owl,  not  by  the  actual  capacity  of  the  brain-case,  but  by  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  pneumatic  cellular  structure  between  the  outer  and  iinier  plates  of  the 
skull."  The  sphenoidal  sinuses  arc  two  large  irregular  cavities,  formed,  after  the  period 
of  childhood,  in  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  They  com:nnnicate  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  nose,  from  which  they  receive  a  layer  of  mucus  membrane.  Like  the  frontal 
sinuses,  they  serve  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  skull,  an  1  to  add  to  the  resonance  of  the 
voice.  The  ethmoid  sinuses  or  cells  lie  in  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  They 
open  into  the  cavities  of  the  nose.  Their  main  use  is  to  diminisli  the  weight  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  skull.  The  superior  maxillary  sinus  commonly  known  as  the  antrum  of 
Tlighmore  (the  anatomist  who  first  accurately  desicribed  it)  is  the  largest  of  the  facial  si- 
nuses. Its  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  others,  and,  like  them,  it  communicates  with 
the  nasal  cavities. 

The  siiiuaeH  of  the  dura  mater nva  quite  distinct  from  the  above  described  bony  sinuses; 
they  are  irregular  channels  for  the  transmission  of  venous  blood,  and  are  formed  in  the 
following  way:  the  dura  mater  consists  of  two  layers — an  outer,  belonging  to  the  skull; 
and  au  inner,  belonging  to  the  brain.  They  can  be  easily  separated  in  infanc}',  but  in 
the  adult  they  are  blended  together  for  the  greater  part  of  their  extent.  In  some  places, 
however,  as  beneath  the  sagittal  suture  (formed  by  the  two  parietal  bones  at  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  running  from  before  backward),  they  are  separated  on  either  side  of  the 
mesial  line,  the  outer  layer  being  contimicd  beneath  the  bone,  and  in  contact  with  it; 
while  the  inner  one  dips  inward,  and  meeting  with  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  forms  a  triangui.u"  canal  or  sinus,  which  is  strengthened  at  the  .sides  and  angles 
by  interlacing  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  sinus  wiiose  fcmation  we  liave  thus 
described  is  calleil  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  other  sinuses  are  formed  in 
the  same  way.  They  arc  all  lodged  in  the  intervals  between  the  great  divisions  of  the 
brain,  and  they  are  so  constructed  "  that  their  shape  c;innot  easily  be  altered  by  any 
external  pressure;  consequently,  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  cannot  be  imiKMied  by 
the  pulsations  or  pressure  of  the  brain,  in  the  varying  positions  of  lliebody.  The  tense, 
luiyielding  character  of  their  walls,  moreover,  does  not  admit  of  either  collapse  or  dis- 
tension; hence,  tl'.ey  must  be  equally  full  at  all  times,  and  must  exert  a  uniform  pressure 
on  the  brain." — Humphrey  On  the  llumun  ISkckton,  )).  200. 

In  surgery  the  term  sinus  is  nearly  equivalent  iofiMula  ((i.v.). 

SION,  a  small  t.  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  Valais,  in  a  picturesque  situ- 
ation on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  18  m.  n.e.  of  Martigny  by  tlic  Simplon  railway. 
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It  is  defended  by  walls,  towers,  and  a  ditch,  and  contains  a  large  cathedral,  a  handsome 
Gothic  towahouse,  a  Jesuits'  convent,  and  an  ancient  prison.  On  tlie  n.  of  the  town 
is  a  lofty  rock,  divided  into  two  peaks  by  a  deeply-cut  ravine.  On  tlic  highest  peak  is 
the  ruined  castle  of  Tourbillou,  built  in  1294;  on  the  other,  the  castle  of  Valeria,  now 
used  as  a  seminary.  An  excellent  wine,  called  Malvoise  is  made  here.  Sion  is  called 
Civitas  Sedanorum  in  a  slill  existing  inscription  in  honor  of  Augustus,  to  be  seen  in  the 
cathedral;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  named  Sedunum.     Pop.  '70,  4,895. 

SIOUT,  also  Es-Siout and  Oxiut,  the  chief  city  of  upper  Egypt,  stands  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  200  m.  in  direct  line  s.  of  Cairo.  It  has  several  line  mosques,  bazaars 
almost  as  well  furuislied  as  those  of  the  capital,  some  good  baths,  and  one  or  two  well-built 
houses.  Siout  manufactures  great  quantities  of  the  best  pipe-bowls.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  upper  Egypt ;  "the  resort  of  the  caravans  from  Darf ur,  that  come  by  the  way 
of  tiie  great  oasis,  and  uiitil  recently  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Egyptian  slave  trade. 
Pop.  about  25,000.  Siout  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis,  but  few  remains 
of  the  Graco-Egyptian  city  are  extant.  From  the  neighboring  heights  of  tlie  Libyan 
mountains,  wliich  contain  numerous  rock-sepulchers,  the  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  Lepsius,  the  tinest  in  Egypt. 

SIOUX,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  bounded  by  Sioux  river  on  the  w.,  which  separates  it 
from  Dakota,  crossed  by  the  Sioux  city  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  and  drained  by  Rock 
river  and  Willow  creek;  750  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  5,426.  The  surface  is  slightly  undulating; 
the  soil  is  fertile.     Co.  seat.  Orange  City. 

SIOUX,  a  tribe  of  north  American  Indians,  calling  themselves  also  Dakotas,  inhabit- 
ing Dakota  territory.  They  are  a  brave  and  wavlike  people,  geneially  at  war  with  the 
Chippeways.  Formerly  they  numbered  30,000,  and  counted  7,000  warriors;,  at  present 
their  whole  number  is  estimated  at  23,250.  Komau  Catholic  missions  were  established 
among  them  200  years  ago,  and  Presbyterian  missions  recently.  The  Sioux  are  more 
advanced  toward  civilization  than  any  tribe  of  the  north-west. 

SIOUX  {ante),  or  D.\kotas,  a  race  or  collection  of  Indians,  inhabiting  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Wj^oming.  etc.,  comprising  the  Sautees.  Yauktons,  Minikonges,  Brules,  Sis- 
setons,  Unkpapas,  Ogalallahs,  Aldevvakantons,  Wahpetons,  and  Tenons.  When  found 
by  the  French  in  1640,  near  tlie  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were  called  the 
Nadowessioux,  whence  the  name  Sioux.  In  1689  Nicolas  Perrot  took  possession  of 
their  country  for  the  French.  In  wars  with  the  French  they  were  driven  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  into  the  plains  of  the  Missouri.  Their  territory  extended  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Black  Hills,  and  from  Devil's  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux.  The  American 
board  sent  missionaries  to  the  Wahpetons  near  fort  SnelUng  in  1835,  and  the  Methodists 
in  1836.  who  established  schools  and  printed  books  in  their  language.  In  1837,  Sep.  29, 
the  Sioux  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  e.  of  the  Missi.ssippi  for  $300,000,  and 
in  1851  for  3,000,000,  all  the  lands  from  Otter  Tail  lake  through  lake  Traverse  to  the  junction 
of  the  Big  Sioux  and  the  Missouri,  comprising  35.000,000  acres,  except  a  reservation  of  20 
by  140  miles.  The  government's  neglect  to  perform  its  treaties  led  to  hostilities,  but  the 
Sioux  were  defeated  by  gen.  Harney  at  Little  Blue  Water,  Sep.  3,  1855,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded.  Subsequently  their  annuiiies  being  withheld  and  frauds  practiced  upon 
them,  they  rose  and  killed  nearly  1000  settlers.  They  were  conquered  by  gen.  Sibley 
and  gen  Sully,  1000  were  captured  and  39  hr.ng.  Gold  having  been  discovered  in  the 
Black  Hills  in  1868.  the  United  States  wi.shed  to  purchase  the  tract,  and  induce  the 
Indians  to  emigrate  to  the  Indian  territory.  In  1875  Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  and  Spot- 
ted Tail  visited  Washington,  but  refused  to  sign  a  treaty.  JSIucli  mission  work  has  been 
done  among  these  Indians.     See  Riggs,  Stephen. 

SIOUX  CITY,  a  city  in  n.w.  Iowa,  co.  seat  of  Woodbury  co.,  incorporated  1857; 
on  the  c.  bardc  of  the  ]Missnuri  river,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux,  125  m.  above  Omaha, 
and  61  m.  s.e.  of  Yankton;  pop.  '80,  7.366.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City,  the  Dakota  Southern,  the  Sinux  City  and  St.  Paul,  the 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Dakota  railroads.  It  is  situated  between 
Perry  and  Floyd's  creeks,  on  bench  land  sloping  from  the  river,  and  at  the  n.  and  w. 
the  ground  rises  into  bluffs  on  which  the  finest  residences  are  placed.  The  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles;  it  has  a  new  court-house,  9  churches,  a  public  hall,  a  library 
association,  4  newspapers  (1  German),  and  2  graded  schools.  It  lias  an  academy  of 
music  costing  $80,000,  a  hotel,  3  banks — a  national  bank,  a  private  bank,  and  a  savings 
bank.  It  is  .supplied  with  water  and  lighted  by  gas;  has  4  grain  elevators  and  a  pork- 
packing  establishment;  and  an  important  trade  with  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and,  by  the 
Missouri,  with  i\Iontana.  It  has  a  well-regulated  fire  department.  Among  its  manufac- 
tories are  the  railroad  repair-shops,  foundries  and  machine-shops,  breweries,  and  mar- 
ble-works. 

SI'PHON  is  a  tube  bent  so  that  the  two  legs  are  either  parallel,  or  incline  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  is  employed  to  draw  off  liqiiids  from  vessels  which  it  is  not  convenient  or 
desirable  to  move.  If  the  end  of  the  short  leg  of  a  siphon  be  plunged  into  the  liquid,  and 
the  other  leg  be  suffered  to  hang  outside  the  vessel, then,  whenever  the  siphon  is  exhausted 
of  air  (a  process  which  can  be  performed  by  suction  by  the  mouth  or  a  pump,  or  by  fill- 
ing the  tube  with  the  liquid  it  is  employed  to  decant,  and  keeping  it  so  filled  till  it  is 
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placed  in  its  proper  position),  the  liquid  will  at  once  flow  out  of  the  vessel  through  the 
lube,  and  continue  to  do  so  cither  till  it  falls  below  the  level  of  the  outside  end,  or  till 
the  inside  end  ceases  to  be  ininiersed.  The  principle  of  this  simple  and  eflicicnt  instru- 
ment is  easy  of  explanation:  let  AHC  (tig.)  be  a  siphon  with 
one  leg,  BC^  partially  immersed  in  liquid,  and  suppose  the 
whole  siplion  tilled  with  tiie  same  liqtiid;  then  at  Awe  have 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  u|)ward  into  the  tube 
in  opposition  to  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the  leg  BA;  at 
C  we  have  tlie  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (transmitted  through 
the  liquid),  and  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  out- 
side (which  balances  an  equal  height  of  liquid  inside)  the  tube, 
acting  upward  into  the  tube  in  opposition  to  the  pressure 
downward  of  the  liquid  in  the  leg  BC.  The  effective  pres- 
sures inward  at  A  and  C  are,  respectively,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  less  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  BA,  and  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  less  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  BD; 
and  as  the  latter  of  these  two  is  the  greater,  it  overcomes  the 
Siphon.  other,  forces  the  liquid  in  the  tube  out  at  A,  and  tliat  in  the  ves- 

sel into  the  tube  at  C,  the  process  continuing  till  the  liquid  falls 
to  the  level  of  C  (when  air  is  admited),  or  of  A  (when  the  two  pressures  become  equal). 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  explanation  that  when  A  is  on  or  above  the  level  of  D,  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  there  can  be  no  flow  through  the  tube;  also,  that  it  is  quite  immate- 
rial whether  the  longer  or  the  shorter  leg  be  immersed,  if  only  A  be  below  the  level  of 
D.  If  the  bend  of  the  siphon  be  33  ft.  for  water,  or  30  in.  for  mercury,  above  D,  the 
pressure  at  C,  which  produces  the  action  of  the  siphon,  becomes  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  diminished  by  an  equal  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid,  in  which  case  the 
resulting  pres.sure  is  zero,  and  there  is  no  flow  through  the  tube.  The  flow  increases  in 
rapidity  and  force  as  the  difference  of  level  between  I)  and  A  increases,  and  as  the  dif- 
ference of  level  between  D  andB  diminishes.  Many  siphons  have  a  suction-pump  per- 
manently attached  to  the  end  of  the  outer  leg  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  air 
inside.  Another  variety  is  the  Wurtemberg  siphon,  which  has  two  equal  legs,  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  bent  upward,  so  that  when  the  siphon  is  once  filled  with  fluid,  it 
remains  full,  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 

SIPHONOS  TOMA.     See  Fish-Louse 

SIFHONOSTOM'ATA,  a  large  group  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  order  pectini- 
hranchiata,  having  the  mantle  prolonged  into  a  siphon,  by  which  the  water  enters  the 
gill-chamber.  The  shell  is  spiral,  the  aperture  notched  or  produced  into  a  canal  in 
front,  often  much  produced.  To  this  group  belong  the  families  cypraidce  {cov^ric?,.  etc.), 
volutidce,  bvccinidm  (whelks,  etc.),  muricidm.  and  strombida.  They  are  almost  all  carnivO' 
rous,  and  move  about  with  considerable  activity. 

SIPUN'CULTTS,  a  genus  of  echinoderviata,  giving  its  name  to  a  famih%  npunculacea>, 
and  to  an  order,  sipunculidm.  The  sipunculidcp,  although  ranked  among  the  radiata, 
and  having  the  essential  characters  of  that  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  resemble 
the  annelida  in  form,  general  appearance,  motions,  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  their  softer 
covering,  which  is  leathery  and  not  calcareous,  and  in  the  absence  of  calcareous  spines. 
The  mpvnculacem  have  a  retractile  proboscis,  aroimd  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  circle 
of  tentacula,  and  at  the  base  of  it  the  anus.  In  the  genus  slpvncvlus  the  proboscis  is  long 
and  cylindrical,  with  a  circle  of  tentacula  near  its  extremity.  S.  Bernhardus  is  com 
mon  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  depth  of 
from  10  to  30  fathoms,  and  occupying  as  a  habitation  the  shell  of  some  univalve  mol- 
lusk,  for  the  protection  of  its  soft  wormlike  body.  It  secures  the  entrance  of  the  shell 
by  a  plaster-work  of  sand,  leaving  only  a  hole  wide  enough  for  the  protrusion  of  its 
long  flexible  probosci.s.  Other  species,  instead  of  sheltering  themselves  in  shells, 
burrow  in  the  sand.  Among  these  is  the  Edible  Sipunculus  (S.  edulis),  much  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese. 

SIR  (Fr.  mvr  and  aire,  contracted  from  seignevr;  from  Lat.  senior,  elder),  a  term 
originally  corresponding  to  dominvs  in  Latin,  and  which  has  come,  when  appended  to 
the  Christian  name  and  surname,  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  knighthood.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  practice  to  use  the  same  title  in  addressing  the  clergy,  a  familiar  instance 
bemg  sir  Hugh  Evans  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windxor.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  this 
usage  obtain,  that  a  "sir  John"  came  to  be  a  common  sobriquet  for  a  priest.  "  Sir" 
was  here  a  translation  of  dominns,  the  term  used  for  a  bachelor  of  arts,  originally  in 
contradi.stinction  from  the  mngister.  or  master  of  arts,  but  eventuall_y  extended  to  the 
clergy  without  distinction.  Used  along  with  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  "sir"  is 
now  applied  exclusively  to  knights  and  baronets.  Standing  alone,  it  is  a  common  com 
plimentary  mode  of  address  used  without  much  consideration  of  rank  or  social  status. 
"  Sire"  is  another  form  of  the  same  mono.sy liable,  which  has  been  adopted  from  France 
as  a  mode  of  addressing  royalty.  

SIB-DA'BIA.     See  Jaxartes. 
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SIREN,  a  genus  of  perennibranchiate  batrachia,  of  eel-like  form,  but  having  two 
small  weak  limbs  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body.  Each  foot  has  four  toes.  There  is  no 
Vesiige  of  a  hinder  pair  of  feet,  nor  of  a  pelvis.  The  vertebrae  are  numerous,  and  each 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  body  carries  a  pair  of  short  ribs.  The  vertebrae  of  the  tail  are 
compressed,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  to  its  tip.  The  head  is  flattened,  tlie  mouth 
not  deeply  cleft,  the  muzzle  blunt,  the  eyes  very  small,  the  ears  concealed.  The  teeth 
are  small;  the  lower  jaw  is  furnished  with  them  all  round;  there  are  none  on  the  upper 
jaw,  but  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  palate.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  are  three  gills, 
each  consisting  of  a  short  fleshy  stalk,  supporting  a  beautiful  fringe-like  tuft,  and  water 
nasses  from  the  mouth  to  the  gills  through  openings  as  in  lishes.  But  the  siren  has  also 
lungs,  wliich  are  long  bags,  one  on  each  side,  beginning  behind  the  heart,  and  extending 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen.  The  blood  disks  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  size,  exceeding  even  those  of  the  proteus.  The  sirens  inhabit  the  swamps  of  the 
Carolinas  and  other  southern  parts  of  North  America.  They  live  chiefly  in  the  mud, 
but  sometimes  are  to  be  seen  swimming  in  the  water,  and  even  make  excunsions  on 
moist  ground.  They  feed  on  worms  and  insects.  S.  lacertiaa  grows  to  the  length 
of  about  3  feet.  Its  color  is  blackish.  The  tail  is  compressed.  The  other  species  are 
smaller. 

SIRENE,  an  instrument  for  the  production  of  musical  sounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  us  to  discover  their  ultimate  nature.  In  tlie  simplest  form  of  sirene  a  vane  con- 
sisting of  four  equal  plates,  attached  to  a  delicately  supported  axle,  is  so  fixed  in  a 
metal  tube  as  to  close  it  almost  completely  (with  the  help  of  stops),  when  either  pair  of 
plates  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  When  air  is  forced  from  a  bellows 
through  a  pipe,  it  gives  the  vane  a  rotation,  and  thus  produces  a  current  which  is  inter- 
rupted four  times  in  each  revolution.  In  other  words,  four  times  in  each  revolution  the 
air  escapes  freely,  giving  rise  to  a  sound.  While  the  vane  revolves  slowly,  the  ear  dis- 
tinguishes these  successive  putfs;  but  when  the  revolutions  are  more  numerous  than 
about  five  per  second,  the  successive  puffs  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  the  recurrent 
sounds  are  merged  into  a  uniform  note,  whose  pitch  rises  (i.e.,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  shrill)  tlie  faster  the  vane  revolves.  Such  an  instrument  works  well  when  drivea 
by  water  instead  of  air.  What  it  shows  is,  that  musical  sounds  consist  of  the  repetition, 
at  equal  very  small  intervals  of  time,  of  some  definite  noise.  By  turning  the  vane 
by  means  of  a  train  of  wiieels,  so  as  to  give  it  a  definite  rate  of  rotation,  the  number  of 
such  repetitions  per  second,  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  given  musical  note,  may 
be  measured. 

But  the  sirfene  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  is  much  more  valuable  for  such  a  purpose,  as 
it  counts  for  itself  the  number  of  repetitions  pjr  second.  In  principle,  it  is  identical 
with  the  simpler  instrument  just  described;  but  the  details  of  its  construction  are  differ- 
ent. It  consists  essentially  of  two  circular  disks,  the  upper  of  wiiich  is  free  to  revolve 
so  as  almost  to  touch  the  lower.  In  each  a  series  of  holes  is  cut,  arranged  at  equal  dis- 
tances in  a  circle  about  its  axis.  Through  the  holes  in  the  lower  (fixed)  plate,  streams 
of  air  are  admitted  from  a  bellows,  ami  pass  through  the  corresponding  holes  in  the 
upper  (movable)  plate,  when  the  pairs  of  holes  are  superposed;  but  are  checked  when 
the  upper  plate  isj  turned  a  little,  readmitted  when  the  plate  turns  a  little  further,  and  so 
on.  The  holes"  are  pierced  obliquely  through  the  upper  plate,  so  that  the  issuing  stream 
makes  it  turn  about  its  axis.  The  sounds  given  by  this  instrument  are  exceedingly  pure 
(see  Sound),  like  those  of  the  flute  or  tuning-fork.  The  axis  of  the  upper  plate  carries 
an  endless  screw,  which  turns  a  light  train  of  wheels  (with  dials)  resembling  that  of  a 
gas  meter,  so  that  when,  by  proper  adjustment  of  the  pressure  in  the  bellows,  the  instru- 
ment give.«  steadily  some  definite  note,  we  may  observe  the  number  of  turns  in  any  num- 
ber of  minutes  by  watch.  The  number  of  puffs  is  obviously  to  be  found  from  t;his  by 
multiplying  by  the  number  of  holes  in  the  plate,'  since  during  one  turn  any  hole  in  the 
upper  plate  has  been  opposite  each  of  those  in  the  lower  plate  in  succession.  Thus 
we  find  the  number  of  puffs  per  second  necessary  to  the  formation  of  any  given  musical 
note. 

More  complex  forms,  such  as  Helmholtz's  double  sirene,  have  been  devised  for  more 
recondite  branches  of  the  science.     See  Sound. 

SIRE'NIA,  an  order  of  aquatic  mammals,  allied  to  the  cetaceans,  and  including  the 
manatees  (q.v.)  and  the  dugongs  (q.v.). 

SIRENS  (Gr.  seirencs,  the  "  entanglers,"  probably  from  seira,  "a  cord  "  or  "string") 
figure  in  Greek  mytliology  as  young  maidens,  who  sat  on  the  shores  of  a  certain  i-sland 
or  promontory  near  tlie  south-western  coast  of  Italy,  and  sang  with  bewitching  sweetness 
songs  that  allured  the  passing  sailor  to  draw  near. "but  only  to  meet  with  death.  Homer 
speaks  of  them  in  the  plural,  but  does  not  specify  their  number;  later  writers  mention 
two  and  three  by  name,  and  assigned  them  various  genealogies.  Their  tenure  of  life 
was  dependent  on  the  successful  exercise  of  their  charms,  "if  any  seamen  could  resist 
the  enticements  of  their  magic  music,  they  were  doomed,  but  Ulvsses  or  the  Argonauts 
alone  succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  is  related  by  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  that  wiien  the 
former  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  approached  their  perilous  home,  he,' by  the 
advice  of  the  sorceress  Circe,  stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  and  lashed 
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lumsvU  to  a  mnst,  until  he  liml  sailed  out  of  hearing  of  tlic  fatal  songs.  Others  say  that 
it  was  the  Argonauts  who  got  safely  past,  owing  to  the  superior  cnchantnienl  of 
Orpheus's  singing,  whereupon  the  sirens  tlirew  th(!niselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  traus- 
fonned  into  roeks.  The  Latin  j^oets  give  them  wings,  and  in  works  of  art  they  are 
often  reiiresented  as  birds  willi  the  faces  of  virgins,  and  are  provided  with  musical 
instrumeuls.  'J'liere  is  obviously  a  close  leseinblance  between  Ihe  mermaid  (q.v.)  of 
northern  mythology,  and  these  Gneco-Mediterranean  sirens.  The  ]joreley  of  the  Khiue  is 
on!}'  a  river-siren,  though  a  more  exquisite  enchantress  than  ever  Greek  fancy  con- 
cei\e(l. 

SIRINAGUK.     See  Sehinagur. 

SIRI  PUL,  a  t.  of  Afghan  Turkistan,  45  m.  s.w.  from  Balkh,  in  lat.  86°  21'  n.,  and 
louii'.  Oti'  2b'  e. ,  on  a  river  whicli  loses  itself  without  reaching  the  Jihoon.  It  is  the 
capital  of  an  Uzbek  chief.     Pop.  18,000. 

SIR  lUS,  otherv.'ise  called  canicula,  or  the  dorj-stnr,  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
the  brightest  in  tlie  heavens,  and  is  situated  in  the  constellation  of  f/Y/(/s  7««J«r,  or  the 
"great  dog."  It  is  about  123  billions  of  miles  distant  from  the  earth.  See  Staks.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  possess  a  "  proper  motion"  (i.e.,  an  independent  progressive 
motion),  which  was  for  a  time  believed  to  be  in  a  straight  line,  but  has  now  been  shown 
to  consist  of  an  undulatory  progressive  motion  on  each  side  of  a  middle  line.  This 
motion  was  investigated  by  prof.  Peters  of  the  Pulkowa  observatory,  Kussia,  ou  the 
supposition  that  its  anomalous  character  was  produced  by  the  attraction  of  stjuie  unseen 
neighbor,  and  his  calculations  being  comjileted  and  verilieil  (on  this  su[)p()siti(ni)  by  Mr. 
Safford  of  Washington,  the  distance  of  Sirius  from  tlio  center  of  gravity  of  both  was 
determined  to  be  1495  millions  of  miles.  In  Jan.,  1862,  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  of  New  York, 
chancing  to  observe  Sirius  through  a  powerful  telescope,  detected  a  minute  star  (which 
had  never  before  been  observed)  situated  at  an  angular  distance  of  ""from  Sirius  repre- 
senting aljout  4,300  millions  of  miles,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  is  the  disturber 
in  question.  By  photometric  measurement  it  has  been  shown,  that,  suppasing  the  intensity 
of  the  sun's  light  for  unit  of  surface  to  equal  that  of  Sirius,  it  would  require 40U  suns  at  the 
distance  of  Sirius  to  send  us  the  light  whicii  that  .star  does;  and  our  sun  at  the  distance 
of  Sirius  would  appear  less  than  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  be  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  Egyptians  called  this  star  Sothis,  and  at  one  time  its  "  heliacal  rising" 
(q.v.)  was  a  sure  forerunner  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile;  while  among  the  Romans  it  was 
considered  as  a  star  of  evil  omen,  whose  appearance  above  the  horizon  coincided  with 
(or  even  caused)  the  unhealthy  and  oppressive  heats  of  summer.  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  various  superstitions  regarding  the  dog  days  (q.v.),  many  of  which  are  still  current. 
— The  term  "dog  star"  was  also  a]>plied  to  Procyon,  a  bright  star  in  canis  minor,  whose 
heliacal  rising  diilers  only  by  a  few  days  from  that  of  Sirius. 

SIROCCO.     See  Simoom. 

SISCO,  a  common  name  for  several  species  of  small  fishes  of  the  genus  arrpjrosomus, 
inhabiting  the  northern  lakes  of  the  United  States.  They  resemble  the  herrings  in  form; 
lower  j.iw  longest,  short  intermaxillary  bones.  They  rarely  attain  a  pound  in  weight. 
A.  dupe(formis  is  found  in  ;dl  the  great  lakes,  generally  inhabiting  shoaler  waters,  while 
A.  hoj/i  is  found  only  in  the  deep  waters  of  lake  Michigan,  from  30  to  70  fathoms 
beneath  the  surface.     When  sailed  and  sujoked  they  arc  much  esteemed. 

SIS'COWET,  SisKAWiTZ,  Sclmo  siscowet.  a  species  of  lake  trout.  It  is  about  five 
times  as  long  as  the  head,  exclusive  of  the  tail  fin  ;  and  there  is  about  the  same  proportion 
between  the  length  and  breadth.  The  color  varies  with  the  feeding  ground,  and  is 
brighter  during  the  breeiliiig  season,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  the  familj'.  This  spe- 
cies is  characteristic  of  lake  Superior,  but  is  found  in  the  deep  water  of  the  other  great 
lakes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  scientifically  noticed  by  prof.  L.  Agassiz,  in  18o0.  Its 
average  weight  is  about  four  and  a  half  pounds,  maximum  eight  pounds.  The  color  of 
the  flesh  resembles  that  of  the  great  lake  trout,  as  well  as  its  texture.  It  is  very  much 
valued,  particularly  for  sailing  and  packing.  It  .spawns  in  August  and  September, 
in  deep  water,  never  ascending  the  rivers. 

SIS'KIYOU,  a  CO.  in  n.  California,  adjoining  Oregon;  drained  bv  the  Klamath 
river  and  its  branches;  .5,000  sq.m.;  pop.' '80,  8,010— .5,620  of  American  birth,  1561 
Chinese.  Before  1874  the  county  included  part  of  what  is  now  Modoc  county.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  mount  Sha.sta,  the  highest  peak  being  14,442  ft.  high.  There 
are  some  fertile  valleys,  where  wheat,  oats,  butter,  wool,  hay,  and  cattle,  are  staples. 
Co.  seat,  Yreka. 

SISMONDI,  .Tkan  Chaules  Ukonakd  de,  a  dislingui.^hcd  historian  of  Italian  descent, 
was  born  at  Geneva  on  May  9,  1773.  He  received  his  education  as  a  boy  at  the  "col- 
lege" or  high  .school  of  his  native  town.  At  the  due  age  he  was  removed  to  the  audi- 
toire,  or  university.  Before  he  had  completed  his  education,  the  pecuniary  reverses  of 
his  father  made  it  necessary  for  Sismondi  to  do  .something  for  his  own  maintenance,  for 
vehich  purpose  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Eynard  &  Co.  of 
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Lyons.  Hateful  as  morcantile  pursuits  seem  to  have  been  to  him,  he  applied  himself  to 
his  drudgery  witli  all  diligence.  He  became  a  thoroughly  good  clerk,  and  in  after  life 
he  acknowledged  that  the  practical  training  had  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him. 
The  French  revolution  sent  Sisniondi  back  to  Geneva,  but  the  storm  following,  he  took 
refuge  in  England,  along  with  his  family.  Home-sickness  soon  sent  them  back  to 
Geneva,  but  the  continuance  of  politici.1  trouble  made  it  impossible  to  remain  there 
long.  In  179~)  they  bought  a  small  farm  near  Pescia,  in  Tuscany,  where  iheir  narrow 
circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  Sismondi  almost  literally  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow.  He  liad  now,  however,  leisure  for  literature.  In  1798  he  began  to  collect 
materials  for  his  HMory  of  the  Italian  Bepvhlics.  In  1803  appeared  a  work  on  political 
economy,  De  la  litc/iesse  Co  mm  on  ale,  in  which  he  writes  like  a  decided  follower  of 
Adam  Smith,  though  at  a  later  period,  in  his  Noureau.r  Principes  d'Economie  Politique 
(1819),  he  abandoned  the  wiser  views  of  his  j'outh.  In  consequence,  a  professorship  in 
this  science  was  in  the  same  year  offered  to  him  in  the  universitj'  of  "VVilna,  which  lie 
declined.  It  was  in  history,  however,  that  his  literary  forte  lay.  The  16  vols,  of  his 
Imtoire  dea  liepuhUque»  Italienne»,  published  between  1807  and  1818,  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  amcnig  contemporary  historians,  and  brought  him  praise  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  France  and  Germany.  The  events  of  the  hundred  days  occasioned 
one  of  the  most  memorable  passages  in  the  life  of  Sismondi — his  interview  with  Napoleon. 
In  1813  appeared  his  Litterature  du  Midi  de  L' Europe  ("  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe," 
Eng.  by  Roscoe,  frequently  reprinted).  In  1819  he  began  his  best  and  greatest 
work,  the  llistoire  des  Eran^-ais,  with  which  he  was  occupied  until  his  death.  On  April 
19,  of  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Allen,  an  English  lady,  whom  he  had  previously 
met  in  Italy.  This  marriage  was  followed  by  many  happj'  years,  during  which  Sis- 
mondi resided  at  Geneva,  making  frequent  visits  to  Pescia  and  England.  His  latter 
days  were,  how'ever,  darkened  by  the  troubles  of  his  native  city,  in  whose  politics  he 
took  a  keen  interest.  He  ditd  June  25,  1842.  Sismondi  has  contributed  more  to  his- 
torical literature  than  any  other  Avriter  of  his  time,  and  the  labor  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  works  has  never  been  surpassed.  "  Kine  times,"  he  says,  "  have  I  traversed  Italy, 
and  I  have  visited  every  place  which  has  been  the  scene  of  any  great  historical  event." 
For  twenty -years  he  worked  habitually  eight  hours  a  day.  Both  as  a  worker  and  as  a 
thinker  he  was  thoroughly  conscientious.  His  mind  was  to  the  last  open  to  truth; 
neither  fettered  by  prejudice  nor  blinded  by  self-conceit.  At  the  same  time,  no  one 
has  surpassed  him  in  tenacity  of  purpose,  nor  in  energy  in  following  it  out.  His  feel- 
ings on  religious  qtiestions  were  Cfpecially  intense.  Having  on  one  occasion  heard  a 
sermon  in  an  English  church  on  eternal  punishment,  he  vowed  never  again  to  enter 
another  church  holding  the  tame  creed;  and  "never  to  contribute  to  spread  Avhat  the 
English  call  their  reformation;  for  by  its  side  Romanism  is  a  religion  of  mercy  and 
peace."  His  jirivate  character  was  singularly  amiable  and  benevolent.  His  Avhole 
career  is  a  noble  one,  full  of  interest  and  instruction. — See  Quarterly  EeTtnr.  Sept.  1848; 
Vieet  Iratanx  de  i^tsnxmdi  (Parh,  1845);  see  also  his  correspondence  with  Mile,  de  St. 
Aulaire  (Paris,  1863);  and  his  Lettres  Etedites  a  Madame  d' Albany  (1864). 

SISTERHOODS,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  began  in  the  4th  century.  Slowly  at 
first,  but  with  areat  and  rapid  increase  in  the  17lh  and  18th  centuries,  they  became  the  right 
arms  of  charity,  and  at  last  organized  bulwarks  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of 
the  church  faith  bv  assuminsr  the  education  of  children,  and  girls  especially-,  of  the  poor. 
French  authorities  classify  them  into  contemplative  and  active:  the  former  devoted  to 
relidous  routines,  partlv  of  study,  of  worship  of  saints,  and  of  such  penances  and  morti- 
fications of  the  flesh  as  the  barbarous  ideas  of  the  times  required;  the  latter,  tliough  less 
beneficent  than  thev  have  since  become,  Avere  to  seme  extent  devoted  to  useful  works  in 
narrow  spheres,  the  organizations  called  active,  occupied  with  good  works  rather  than 
devotions,  served  in  the"  hospitals  which  were  established  in  the  middle  ages  by  the 
church.  Every  convent  had  its  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  the  superior  devotedness  and 
good  influence'  of  women  as  nurses  led  to  the  establishment  of  orders  of  women  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work.  Convent  life  dm-ing  many  centuries  was  a  fashionable 
refuge  for  maidens  and  matrons,  especially  in  France,  whose  misfortunes  had  deprived 
life  of  its  common  hopes,  and  to  whom  religious  seclusion  offered  peace,  quiet,  the  satis- 
faction of  doinir  trood,  the  hope  of  future  reward,  and,  to  a  few,  headship  and  authority. 
The  sisterhood  devoted  to  outside  beneficence  were  but  a  small  part  of  these  vast  con 
vent  establishments,  but  have  continued  to  multiply,  while  the  purely  devotional  orders 
are  becoming  extinct 

Down  to  1840  the  church  had  conferred  its  sanction  upon  164  distinct  organizations 
of  sisters.  Previous  to  a.d.  1500  there  were  34  orders  founded  on  the  contemplative  . 
system  and  17  active;  1500-1600,  10  contemplative  to  13  active;  1600-1700,  54  active 
and  12  contemplative;  and  1700-1840,  40  active  and  not  one  other.  Since  1840  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  most  efficient  of  these  active  orders  have  originated,  outside  of 
the  church  or  its  convents,  which  have  received  sanction  and  ordination  after  their  use- 
fulness has  been  well  established.  The  following  chronological  list  is  only  of  those 
institutions  of  sisters  Avhose  mission  was  in  part  of  beneficence  outside  of  convent 
walls: 


Sisters. 
Si8upala. 
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Orders  op  Active  Sisters  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  down  to  1840. 


Date. 

Name  of  Order. 

Date. 
1633 

Name  of  Order. 

580 

Notre  Dame  de  St.  Paul. 

Mis6ricorde. 

626 

Converties. 

1636 

Miramiones. 

1097 

Hospitali^res  Hotel  Dieu. 

1636 

Filles  de  St.  G6n6vi6ve. 

1207 

Canonesses— .secit/ar. 

1638 

Notre  Dame  de  Charit6. 

1212 

SoBurs  dc  Saint  Esprit. 

16.38 

St.  Joseph  Sisters. 
Hospitalieres  de  la  F16che. 

1215 

Madeleine. 

1643 

13i0 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

1645 

SoBurs  de  St.  Agnes. 

12G.-> 

Merei  Uliird  order). 

16,50 

Sceurs  de  St.  Joseph  au  Puy. 

128S 

Kli.:al)i'tli  of  Hungary. 

1650 

St.  Joseph  Sisters. 

12'.X) 

S  I'urs  (irises. 

16.52 

Filles  de  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 

1.328 

Hospitalieres  Canonesses, 

1652 

Providence  de  Dieu. 

ia28 

" 

1660 

SfBurs  de  St.  Ale.xis  de  Limoges. 

1413 

Filles  de  Marthe. 

1659 

Villeneuve  Hospitaliere. 

1477 

Consort  i  Milan. 

1660 

Soeurs  de  St.  Tuomas  de  Villeneuve. 

15.34 

SiBurs  Angeliques. 

1661 

Union  CrStienne. 

1537 

Ursulines  de  Paris. 

1662 

Enfance  de  Jfisus. 

1537 

"  Panne. 

1666 

Dames  de  St.  Maur. 

1538 

Collestines. 

1667 

Soeurs  de  la  Foi. 

1538 

Capueines. 

1673 

Hospitalieres  de  St.  Joseph. 

1547 

Jesuitesses. 

1678 

Enfant  J ('sus— educational. 

1.556 

St.  Bridget. 

1679 

Soeurs  de  Charite  d'Evron. 

1559 

Aiigiistines  de  St.  Csitherine— educational. 

1683 

Soeurs  de  la  Providence. 

1.584 

I)6inesses. 

16&4 

Dames  de  St.  Cyr- educational. 

1589 

Bare  footed  Augustines. 

1685 

Hospitaliere  de  Dijon. 

1590 

Purification. 

1685 

Sceurs  de  I'Ecole  Cr6tienne. 

1593 

Ursulines  of  Rome. 

1686 

Good  Shepherd. 

1600 

Visitation. 

1688 

Bethieemites. 

1601 

Congregation  de  Notre  Dame. 

1688 

Filles  du  Bon  Pasteur. 

1602 

Ursulines  of  Aries. 

1698 

Soeurs  de  Charite  de  Nevers. 

1605 

"  Toulouse. 

1699 

Soeurs  de  St.  Paul. 

1606 

"          "  Bordeaux. 

1702 

Tiers  Ordre  du  Carmel. 

1606 

"          "  Burgundy. 

1703 

Filles  de  la  Sainte  Trinit6. 

1610 

Compagnie  de  Notre  Dame. 

1716 

Filles  de  la  Sagesse. 

1610 

Penitents. 

1720 

Filles  du  Hon  Sauveur. 

1610 

Ursulines  de  Lyons. 

1724 

Soeurs  de  Charite  de  Jauville. 

1613 

Saeurs  de  la  Doctrine  Cr^tienne. 

1729 

Hospitaliere  d'Evremont. 

1614 

Ursulines  de  Tulle. 

\  1762 

Soeurs  de  la  Providence. 

-    1616 
1    1618 

Augustines  de  la  Recollection. 

1766 

Hospitaliere  St.  Roch  Limoges. 
Soeurs  du  Saint  Sacremeat  dfe  Magon. 

Madolenettes. 

1775 

1619 

Ursulines  de  Dijon. 

1805 

Ursuline  de  Chavauges. 

16*21 

Hospitalieres  of  Loches. 

1806 

Soeurs  de  St.  Andre. 

1621 

Retreat. 

1807 

Dames  de  St.  Sopliie. 

1622 

Ursulines  of  Foligno. 

1807 

Soeurs  de  I'Enfance  de  JSsu  et  de  Marie. 

1623 

Presentation — Ursulines. 

1807 

Soeurs  de  Sainte  Cretienne. 

1624 

Notre  Dame  de  Charii6. 

1814 

Dames  du  Sacre  Coeur. 

1634 

Notre  Dame  de  Refuge. 

1820 

Soeurs  de  St.  Joseph,  Lyons. 

1625 

Congregation  de  la  Croix. 

1820 

Soeurs  de  la  Providence,  Maine. 

1629 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Sisters. 

1820 

Soeurs  de  la  Providence  de  St.  Andr6. 

1630 

Congregation  de  la  Misericorde  de  Jesu. 

1824 

Dames  de  Lorette. 

1630 

Filles  de  la  Providence  et  de  lUnion  Cr6- 

1827 

Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 

tienne. 

1840 

Petites  Soeurs  des  Pauvre. 

1630 

Presentation. 

Persons  who  have  not  been  through  tlie  great  hospitals  of  Europe  are  unaware  of  the 
extent  of  the  work  of  the  sisterhoods.  When  these  hospitals  were  under  the  government 
of  the  church  instead  of  the  state,  the  mothers-superior  of  the  sisters  of  one  order  or 
another  were  supreme  managers  of  the  work  and  attendance  on  the  patients.  The  Ursu- 
lines have  been  longest  and  most  widely  known  in  this  labor;  established  in  1537  by  Angela 
de  Brescia,  both  in  Milan  and  in  Paris,  with  the  intention  that  the  sisters  should  not  be 
recluses,  but  live  in  their  own  homes  aad  go  out  to  do  the  work  which  the  superior  of 
the  order  should  point  out.  But  it  was  found  that  greater  ethciency  could  be  attained 
by  associating  in  a  community,  and  the  order  merged  into  the  convent  system.  The 
founder  inserted  in  tiie  rules  of  the  order  that  its  members  should  be  free  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  the  age,  and  that  the  si.^ters  should  be  free  to  so  far  live  among  others 
as  to  enable  them  openly  to  seek  out  the  afflicted  and  to  perform  any  act  of  oliarity  which 
they  could  find  to  do.  They  now  labor  in  nearly  every  civilized  country  in  the  world, 
hut  are  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  less  ancient,  equally  renowned  for  their  devotion  and  self-abnegation, 
were  organized  by  a  priest  of  that  name  and  formed  their  first  community  in  Paris  in  1633, 
and  systematized  the  education  of  their  number  to  specific  lal)ors  according  to  individual 
fitness.  No  external  signs  of  devotees  were  required,  and  no  vows  for  more  than  a  year. 
Though  org.uiized  by  a  priest,  he  seemed  to  guard  it  against  absorption  into  cimrch  con- 
trol, and  abolished  tiie  system  of  requiring  applicants  to  ho.spitals  to  confess  before  being 
admitted.  Tiiroughout  Europe,  but  far  more  in  France  than  elsewhere,  the  ladies  per- 
fected the  means  of  utilizing  the  latent  benevolence  around  them,  and  educated  to  the 
work  poor  girls  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  it.  Christ's  liospital,  in  London,  was 
committed  to  their  ciiarge  in  1643,  and  in  1653  they  went  in  numbers  from  Paris  to  War- 
saw during  a  plague  iu  that  city.     All  the  operations  of  housekeeping,  as  well  as  nurs- 


KOn  Sisters. 

Oot  Sisupala. 

ing  and  liajht  surgical  work,  were  practiced,  in  order  to  perfect  their  members  for  every 
service  that  conid  be  rendered.  In  1789  the  order  had  426  houses  in  France.  They  were 
seriously  crippled  and  interfered  with  by  the  turbulent  reforms  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which,  in  suppressing  all  monastic  and  conventual  establishnieuts  and  confiscating 
their  properly,  deprived  \he  sisters  of  their  communal  homes,  notwithstanding  their 
communities  were  excepted  in  the  decrees  of  suppression.  In  1801  Napoleon  gave  a  new 
civil  legal  character  to  the  order  by  a  decree  of  tlie  minister  of  the  interior;  since  which 
time  there  has  been  no  check  to  tlieir  extension.  Like  members  of  similar  orders  they  are 
now  known  simply  as  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  order  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1808  at  Emmittsbur.g,  Md.,  l)y  Mrs.  Setou,  of  Nuw  York,  but  seems  to  have 
been  more  devotional  than  active  in  its  work  there.  In  1814  a  branch  opeued  in  Phila- 
delphia to  conduct  an  orplian  asylum  for  children  orpiiaiied  by  the  yellow-fever  pesti- 
lence. They  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  our  cities.  North  France  seems  a  perennial 
spring  of  similar  organizations,  nearly  always  originating  with  poor  girls  or  women 
whose  zeal  and  will  to  do  good  attract  a  cluster  of  similar  spirits  to  form  new  organi- 
zations with  some  feature  peculiar  to  the  needs  around  them.  The  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Saviour,  founded  by  two  poor  girls  at  Caen,  Normandy,  in  1720,  while  similar  in  their 
first  work  to  the  preceding,  took  also  a  special  interest  in  the  insane,  and  in  1817-18  were 
charged  by  the  French  government  with  the  care  of  insane  women  and  afterward  of 
men.  They  have  become  specialists  in  that  charity,  and  in  tiie  care  and  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  France.  In  1874  the  Caen  house  of  300  sisters  had  charge  of  1000 
insane  persons.  In  Montreal  and  Quebec  a  similar  work  has  been  coninutted  to  the  Sis- 
ters of  Providence.  The  most  remarkable  recent  organization  of  Sisters  of  Charity  is 
the  one  called  "The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  originated  at  St.  Servan,  a  village  on 
the  n.  coast  of  Brittany,  under  the  guidance  of  a  village  priest,  Lc  Pailleur,  Marie  Augus- 
tine, and  a  few  poorest-of-the  poor  sewing-girls  and  old  women.  They  formed  prac- 
tically a  band  of  beggars,  but  so  thorough  in  their  self-abnegaiion  to  help  others,  so  quiet 
and  unobtrusively  bent  on  doing  good,  that  by  1843  they  had  attracted  to  their  work  the 
full  sympathy  of  the  community  around  them,  and  a  wide  fame.  They  were  then  organ- 
ized into  an  order  under  the  church,  with  the  above  name,  and  their  organization  in  many 
cities  has  become  the  almoner  of  the  people  always  willing  to  give  of  their  abundance 
rather  than  of  their  time  when  sure  that  the  gift  will  reach  the  needy.  Their  specialty 
is  rather  among  the  aged  and  suffering  poor  than  in  hospital  service,  and  they  make  their 
homes  in  the  midst  of  the  want  and  squalor  which  they  alleviate.  They  now  have  branch 
houses  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  an  alien  soil  to  the  women  who  have  been  so  useful 
in  France,  and  a  field  less  needing  them.  i 

A  Protestant  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  founded  at  Davenport,  England,  1845, 
by  Miss  Lydia  Sellon,  who  adopted  a  garb  for  the  vocation;  but  the  sisters  were  bound 
by  no  vows  except  of  obedience  to  the  superior  while  connected  with  the  organization. 
It  was  composed  of  three  classes  of  workers:  those  living  in  community  and  devoted 
singly  to  its  active  and  laborious  work;  those  residing  with  the  community  to  give  minor 
assistance  while  living  a  calm  religious  life:  and  married  or  single  women  in  society 
who  can  be  relied  on  to  give  time  to  the  -win-k.  It  has  a  number  of  branches  in  Eng- 
land. The  si-sterhood  of  St.  Jolin  the  Baptist  is  another  association  under  the  English 
church,  modeled  upon  the  conventual  system  rather  than  upon  the  more  practical 
working  models  of  the  modern  French  Sisters  of  Charity.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  similar  societies  in  England,  all  established  within  the  past  30  years,  of  which  the 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  established  in  1851,  is  one  of  the  most  active.  In  the  United  States 
the  voluntary  associations  of  benevolent  ladies,  acting  by  committees,  in  single  church  con- 
gregations, or  by  non-sectarian  associations,  have  an  expansion  and  efficiency  that  enable 
them  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  except  in  hospitals  and 
asylums,  where  the  thorough  organization,  the  devotional  zeal,  and  the  trained  experi- 
ence of  the  professional  si-sters,  is  pre-eminently  valuable.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  established 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  New  York  in  1845,  who  have  no  established  garb, 
are  required  to  be  between  25  and  40  years  old,  to  enter  with  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians,  to  labor  on  probation  one  year,  and  who  may  leave  at  their  own  pleasure. 
This  organization  has  done  a  quiet  but  very  efficient  work  in  the  charge  of  St.  Luke's 
hospital.  New  York.  In  recent  years  numerous  sisterhoods  have  been  organized  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  this  country,  whose  work  thus  far  promises  well,  though 
the  system  is  not  yet  so  fully  developed  as  to  decide  its  ultimate  results. 

SISTEES  OF  CHARITY.    See  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Charity. 

SIS  TOVA,  an  important  commercial  t.  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  Danube,  about  35  m.  up  the  river  from  Rustchuk.  It  has  several  mosques,  an 
ancient  and  stronir  castle,  where  the  "peace  of  Sistova"  between  Austria  and  Turkey 
was  concluded  in  1791;  manufactures  cottons  and  leather,  and  carries  on  an  active  river- 
trade.     Pop.  about  20.000. 

S'ISXJFALA  is  in  Hindu  legend  the  sovereign  of  Cheti,  a  country  situated  in  central 
India,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Krishn'a  (q.v.),  and  ultimately  was  slain  by  him.  The 
history  of  this  I'lirnity,  andthe  death  of  S'isupala,  are  the  subject  of  the  Sis'vpdlabadlia  of 
MSgha.    See  Sanskuit  Literature. 
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SIS  YPHTTS,  a  personage  of  Greek  mythology,  whom  later  accounts  make  to  be  the 
fatluT  of  (Jilysseus.  lie  is  said  to  liave  been  fouiuicr  and  king  of  Ei^hyra — afterward 
Corinth — antl  both  he  and  iiis  whole  house  were  notorious  for  tbeir  wickedness.  He  is, 
however,  best  linown  for  the  punishment  wiiicli  he  suffered  in  tiie  lower  world,  either  for 
treaclu'ry  toward  tlie  gods,  or  for  his  \vliolesale  robbery  of  ti'axelers,  whom,  at  the  same 
time,  lie  murdci'ed  willi  a  liuge  block  of  stone.  He  was  condcnuied  to  loll  an  immense 
bowlder  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit  of  a  iiill,  wliicli,  whenever  it  reached  the  top, 
rolled  dowu  again,  and  the  ta.sk  of  Sisyphus  had  to  be  begun  anew. 

SITA  is,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Janaka,  a  king  of  ]Mitliil{i,  and  the 
wife  of  Kama.  SeeVisiINU.  The  word  nu-ans  literally  "  furrow,"  as  she  was  not  horn 
in  the  usual  sense  of  this  word,  but  arose  from  a  furrow  when  her  father  was  ])lowing 
the  ground,  whence  she  is  also  called  lYirt/iivi  (from  pr'thivi,  the  earth).  Her  history  is 
related  in  the  Kamayana  (q.v.). 

SIT  KA,  or  Ni'AV  Aeciiancei,,  the  principal  settlement  in  the  territory  of  Alaska,  is  a 
small  place  of  about  3,000  inliMbitants,  on  the  w.  const  of  the  island  of  Silka  or  I'arnnov, 
the  largest  island  in  the  group  known  as  George's  HI.'s  archiiielago.  Lat.  57'  3'  n.,  long. 
185°  18'  west.  Sitka  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  liu.ssian  America,  atul  has  a 
magnetic  observatory.  Here  the  chief  establishments  of  the  Kussian-Americnn  com- 
pany, incorporated  1799,  for  tishing  and  hunting  fur-bearing  animals,  were  situated. 
The  companv  employed  50  ships,  and  about  850  men,  but  their  privileges  expired  iu 
1863. 

SITOFHO  EIA,  or  Sitoma'nia.  The  repugnance  to  or  refusal  of  food  may  range  from 
mere  impairnunl  or  loss  of  appetite,  or  hysterical  antipathy  to  particular  viands,  to 
total  and  prolonged  abstinence,  as  a  symptom  of  delusion  or  delirium.  In  the  Insane, 
food  has  been  consistently  refused  for  years.  During  this  time  the  system  was,  of 
course  (see  Fastimg),  sustained  by  compulsory  alimentation.  The  causes  (jf  such  a 
course  are  generally  local  disease  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  creating  disgust  and  loathing 
toward  food,  and  associating  suffering  with  the  process  of  nourishment;  the  fear  of 
death,  or  the  desire  for  death.  The  motives  assigned  for  such  feelings  or  resolution 
var}',  of  course,  as  the  morbid  condition  may  affect  the  stomach  or  the  brain;  and, 
according  to  the  mental  state  predominating,  suicide  maj^  be  courted,  or  poisoning,  drug- 
ging, or  jiollulion  of  aliment  may  be  dreaded.  The  throat  or  bowels  may  be  imagined 
to  be  hermetically  sealed ;  God  or  Satan  may  have  imposed  abstinence;  the  body  is  dead, 
inanimate,  or  belongs  to  another.  Absurd  as  such  principles  of  action  may  be,  they 
prove  inexpugnable  to  persuasion,  or  to  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  exhaustion,  and  recpiiie 
a  special  couise  of  treatment.  The  determination  may  be  exorcised  by  medicine;  it  may 
be  overcome  by  commands,  threats,  bribes;  it  may  be  evaded  by  giving  eggs,  cocoa-nuts, 
milk  from  the  cow,  and  other  substances,  into  which  mercury,  arsenic,  etc.,  cannot  well 
be  introduced;  or  it  may  be  defeated  by  placing  food  in  the  stomach  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  stomach-pump.  There  have  been  epidemics  of  maniacal  abstinence. — 
Chipley,  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  July,  1859;  Browne,  Itcport  CricJdon  Ins(ituiio7i, 
1854. 

SITTA.     See  Nut  Hatch. 

SIVA  (a  Sanskrit  word,  literally  meaning  happy,  auspicious)  is  the  name  of  the  third 
god  of  the  Hindu  Tiimfirti  (q.v.)  or  triad,  in  which  he  represents  the  principle  of  destruc- 
tion. The  name  S'iva,  as  that  of  a  deity,  is  unknown  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  but  estab- 
lished as  such  in  the  epic  poems,  Purdn'as  and  Tantras.  The  worshipers  of  S'iva  (see 
S'aivas)  assign  to  him  the  first  place  in  the  Tiimfirti,  and  to  them  he  is  not  only  the 
chief  deity,  but  the  deity  which  comprises  in  it.self  aU  other  deities.  Thus,  iu  the  S'iva- 
Purana  (see  Puhax'a),  he  is  addres.sed  as  Brahma,  Vishn'u,  liidra,  Varun  a,  as  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  as  earth,  lire,  water,  wind,  etc, ;  but  even  in  the  Puran'as  relating  to 
Vishn'u,  his  power  is  exalted  in  praise,  and  he  is  addressed  w  ith  the  utmost  awe.  The 
symbol  of  S'iva  is  the  Linr/a  (q.v.),  emblematic  of  creation,  which  follows  destruction. 
From  eacli  of  his  numerous  attributes  or  characteristics  he  derives  a  name  or  e])ithet.  He 
lias  live  heads  (hence  his  rnxma  Pancliunana,  etc.,  Ihe  five-faced);  three  eyes  (hence  his 
name  Trinetra,  etc.,  the  three-eyed),  one  of  which  is  on  his  forehead,  and"  indicates  his 
power  of  contemplation;  and  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  fie  wears  a  crescent.  His 
hair  is  clotted  together,  and  brought  over  tlie  head  so  as  to  project  like  a  horn  from  the 
foreliead.  On  his  head  he  carries  the  Ganges,  whose  course  he  intercepted  by  his  hair, 
when  this  river  descended  from  heaven,  .so  as  to  enable  the  earth  to  bear  its  fall  (hence 
his  name  Cj'''(«/-/4rMrt?'n,  etc.,  the  Ganges-bearer),  Round  his  neck  he  carries  a  garland 
of  human  skulN;  and  his  throat  is  dark  blue,  from  the  poison  which  he  swallowed  when 
it  emerged  from  the  ocean,  churned  by  the  gods  for  the  attainment  of  the  beverage  of 
immortality,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  world.  In  his  hands  he  holds  the  trident,  a 
club  or  pole,  armed  at  the  ujiper  end  with  transverse  pieces,  rei)resenting  the  breastbone 
and  ribs  adjoining,  and  siirinountcd  by  a  skull  and  one  or  two  human  heads.  His 
weapons  are  the  Khiiikliira,  which  is  not  described,  a  bow  called  Ajokani,  or  Ajaf/nra, 
a  thunderbolt,  and  an  axe.  As  tlie  destroyer  of  the  Avorld  he  is  also  called  h'd'a  (time  or 
death),  and  represented  as  of  black  color.     One  of  his  represeulaliuns  is  also  half-male 


and  haif-femalc,  emblematic  of  tlic  indisscluble  unity  of  tlie  creative  principle  (licncb 
his  name  Ardhandrls a,  the  half-female-lord).  Ho  is  clothed  in  a  deer-skin;  or  he  also 
liolds  a  deer  iu  one  of  his  hands;  or  he  sits  on  a  tiger-sliin,  or  is  clothed  in  it.  When 
riding  liis  vehicle  is  the  bull  Kandi,  Avliom  he  also  carries  as  an  emblem  in  his  banner. 
He  resides  on  the  wonderful  mount  Kaiir.sa,  the  northerii  peak  of  the  Himalaya,  where  he 
also  rules  over  the  north-east  quarter.  His  principal  wife  is  Duygd  or  L'md  (q.  v.);  his  sons 
are  Gaxes  a  and  Kauttikeya  (q.v.).  One  of  his  principal  attendants  is  'Idii'da,  who  is 
one  of  the  original  teachers  of  t lie  arts  of  darning  and  mimicry,  whence  Siva  is  the 
patron  of  tlic  dancers,  and  is  called  Kat'cs'wara  (lord  of  the  dancer?)  Besitles  Tan'du,  a 
host  of  otlicr  attendants  and  com])anions,  together  with  demons  and  otlier  beings  sur- 
rounding him,  are  named  by  the  Puran'as. 

Amongst  tlie  principal  achievements  of  this  god  is  liis  conflict  with  the  god  Brahma, 
who  was  originally  possessed  of  live  heads,  but  lost  one  through  exciting  the  anger  of 
S'iva;  for  tlie  fifth  head  of  Brahma,  once  disrespectfully  addressing  S  iva,  and  even  chal- 
lenging his  power,  Siva  immediately  cut  oil  the  offending  member  with  the  nail  of  his 
left  thumb.  A  similar  penalty  he  inflicted  on  Dak'iJta.  his  fatlier-iu-law,  wlio  once  per- 
formed a  great  sacrifice,  but  neitlier  invited  his  daughter  Sali  nor  lier  husband  Siva. 
S'iva.  nevertlieless,  appeared  at  the  sacrifice;  but  when  Sati,  ollcmled  at  the  reception 
she  met  with,  threw  herself  into  the  sacrificial  flames,  S'iva  cut  ol  hie  Lead  of  Daksha; 
and  Daksha  would  have  remained  iieadless  had  not  tlie  gods  intenered  iu  his  favor  with 
S'iva,  wlio,  out  of  compassion,  replaced  his  head  by  that  of  a  ram.  Besides  these  feats 
he  killed  several  demons — Ruru,  Aiulliakd,,  2'ripuru;  and  he  also  reduced  to  ashes 
Kd'na  {l\m  god  of  love),  who,  at  the  instigation  of  tlie  gods,  undertoolc  to  excite  the 
desire  of  S'iva  to  procreate  a  son,  but  was  indiscreet  enough  to  choose  for  this  purpose  a 
time  when  S'iva  was  engaged  in  fierce  austL'rities  (see  Kama).  S'iva  is  especially  wor- 
shiped under  the  s3'mbol  of  the  linga;  but  there  are  periods  at  which  liomage  is  paid  to 
him  also  under  other  forms  corresponding  with  the  description  given  above.  Hindu 
mythology  knows,  properly  speaking,  no  incarnations  of  S'iva  like  those  of  Vishn'u;  in 
some  writings,  however,  some  of  his  forms,  especially  that  called  Bhairava,  and  that 
called  Virabhadra,  are  considered  to  be  his  sons  or  incarnations.  S'iva,  like  Vishn'u 
(q.v.),  has  1000  names  by  which  he  is  adilrcssed;  some  derived  from  his  exterior  attri- 
butes have  been  mentioned  before;  among  the  rest  the  principal  are  Is  a  ov l^'wara  (lord); 
Mahei'a  or  Malies'wara  (the  great  lord);  8  anhinv  (the  conferrcr  of  happiness);  Rudra  (the 
terrible),  or  Muhdrudra  (the  very  terrible);  and  Mahddei'd  (the  great  god).  For  his  wor- 
shipers, see  S'aivas. 

SI'VAS,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  lliepashalio  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  Kizil  Irmak  (auc.  Ilali/.^),  60  in.  s.s.c.  of  Tokat.  Sivas  covers  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  is  well  built,  has  numerous  oil  mosques,  klians,  gardens,  and  excellent  baza  irs, 
manufactures  coarse  woolens,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Pop.  2-5,000, 
of  whom  about  5,000  are  Armenians,  the  rest  Turks.  Sivas  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sebas(eia,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

SIVASH',  or  Putrid  Sea.     See  CnniEX 

SIVATHE'RIUM  {Siva,  an  Indian  god;  and  Gr.  tJierion,  a,  wild  beast),  a  remarkable 
genus  of  extinct  mammals,  found  in  the  miocene  strata  of  the  Sewalik  hills,  in  northern 
India.  It  had  a  large  .skull  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  an  elephant,  siq^ported  on  a  neck 
little  short  of  that  of  a  giraffe,  bat  mueli  stronger.  The  face  Avas  short,  and  the  nasal 
bones  were  prolonged  into  a  pointed  arch  above  the  external  nostrils,  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  trunk  or  proboscis,  an  organ  unknown  among  the  Ruminantia  to  which 
it  belonged.  Like  the  existing  4-horned  antelope  of  India  it  had  two  small  diverging 
horns,  rising  from  the  brow  between  the  orbits,  and  two  large,  probably  palmated  horns, 
further  back.  In  general  appearance  it  resembled  a  huge  antelope.  The  remains  of  two 
species  have  been  described  by  Falconer  and  Cautley. 

SIWAII,  or  El-Siwah.     See  Ammonium,  ante. 

SIX  ARTICLES,  St.\tute  of,  an  enactment  of  the  83d  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  passed 
June  7.  1541,  and  commonly  called  the  bloody  statute.  The  object  of  tliis  statute  was 
to  compel,  from  all  the  subjects  of  the  crown,  the  uniform  profession  of  certain  doc- 
trines, six  in  number,  which  are  carefully  recited  in  tlie  act.  Tliese  doctrines  are  (1), 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  transubstantiation ;  (2),  tlie  sufficiency 
of  comnuinion  in  one  kind  only;  (3),  tlie  unlawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  priests;  (4), 
the  obligation  of  vows  of  cliastity;  (5),  the  pn^priety  of  retaining  private  masses;  (6), 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  auricular  confession.'  The  penalties  of  this  act  exceeded 
in  severity  almost  every  precedent,  at  least  in  England,  and  they  are  specially  severe 
against  impugners  of  the  first  article,  all  of  whom,  whether  they  dispute,  write,  or  preach 
against  it,  are  to  suiTer  deatli  as  heretics,  with  forfeiUire  of  all  "their  goods  to  the  crown, 
and  without  lieing  allowed  to  abjure  the  error.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  four 
articles,  the  usual  penally  of  felony  is  attached  to  tlie  crime  of  publiclv  preaching  against 
tliem;  priv;ite  impugners  are  liable  for  the  first  offense  to  imprisonment  at  tlie  king's 
pleasure,  for  the  second,  to  death;  and  the  .«ame,  or  nearly  the  same  penalties  are  enacted 
against  priests  or  nuns  marrying  or  cohabiting,  and  against  persons  contemptuously 
refusing  to  confess  at  the  prescribed  times,  or  to  receive  the  sacraments.     The  act  at 
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first  was  enforced  with  great  severity,  but  it  was  somewhat  mitigated  in  1544,  and  wag 
finally  repealed  in  1549. 

SIX  NATIONS.     Sec  Iroquois. 

SIXTUS,  the  name  of  five  popes,  of  whom  two  call  for  particular  notice,  Sixtus  IV. 
and  Si.xtus  V.  The  former  (originally  named  Francesco  delia  Kovere),  b.  July  23,  1414, 
was  a  native  of  a  small  village  near  Savona,  and  a  member  of  a  very  humble  family.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated  cardinal  Bessariou,  and  became  a  member  of  tlie  Fran- 
ciscan order,  in  which  capacity  he  obtained  llie  highest  reputation  throughout  Italy  as  a 
preacher.  On  the  death  of  Paul  II.  in  1471,  Kovere  was  elected  to  the  Roman  see.  The 
domestic  government  of  Si.\tus  has  been  strongly  condemned.  His  inordinate  partiality 
to  his  relatives  exhausted  the  papal  treasury,  and  led  to  many  (luestionable  exactions, 
and  to  gross  abuses  in  tlic  dispensation  of  church  patronage.  His  excessive  facility,  too, 
in  dispensing  favors,  led  to  ids  not  unfrequently  conferring  the  same  benefice  on  more 
than  one  imlividual.  But  the  worst  imputation  upon  the  memory  of  his  pontificate 
arises  in  connection  with  the  political  aflairs  of  Florence,  and  especially  with  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Medici  family,  known  in  history  as  the  Pazzi  conspiracy.  In  the  last 
act  of  this  nefarious  plot,  the  murder  of  Giuliano  in  tlie  cliurch  at  Florence,  Sixtus's 
nephew,  Riasio,  was  present,  and  wlien,  after  its  failure,  the  leaders,  including  the  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  were  executed,  Sixtus  excommunicated  the  duke  Lorenzo  and  all  the 
magistrates  of  the  city.  Altliough  this  censure  was  passed  professedly  for  the  violation 
of  the  immunities  of  the  church  in  putting  an  ecclesiastic  to  death,  yet  it  has  drawn  upon 
Sixtus  the  suspicion  of  complicity,  or  at  least  of  connivance  after  the  fact;  and  has  led 
to  much  controversy  among  historians.  The  necessities  of  defense  against  the  Turkish 
invasion  embarrassed  still  further  the  finances  of  the  pope,  and  even  the  Cath.olic 
historians  deplore  the  lengths  to  which  ecclesiastical  exactions  and  the  simouiacal 
distribution  of  benefices  were  carried  in  the  latter  years  of  Sixtus.  In  many  respects, 
nevertheless,  his  administration  was  liberal  and  public  spirited.  He  did  mucli  to 
foster  learning  and  to  encourage  art.  Under  him,  the  Vatican  library  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  he  contributed  notably  to  the  improvement  and  decoration  of  the  city.  In 
1483  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Venetians  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  which 
led  to  a  general  Italian  war,  and  ended  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Venetian  alliance,  so 
mortifying  to  the  pope,  that  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  chagrin  and  mor- 
tification, Aug.  13,  1484. — Sixtus  V.,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  occupants  of  the  Roman  see,  originally  named  Felice  Peretti,  was  born  (Dec.  13, 
1531)  near  Montalto,  of  parents  so  poor  that  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  swineherd.  While  thus  engaged,  the  boy  attracted  the  notice  of  a  con- 
ventual Franciscan  father,  who  procurred  liis  admission  into  the  order.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1545,  and  became  professor  of  theology  at  Siena.  His  reputation  as 
a  preacher  led  to  his  being  transferred  to  Rome,  where  he  rose  to  its  first  dignities. 
He  accompanied  cardinal  Buoncompagno  as  theologian  in  his  legative  mi.ssion  to  Spain 
(1565);  and  on  the  accession  of  Pius  V.  to  the  pontificate,  was  named  cardinal  (1570). 
On  the  accession  of  hi?  former  patron,  Buoncompagno,  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  cardinal  Montalto  might  have  exercised  the  highest  influence,  but  he  lived  a  re- 
tired and  mortified  life,  and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  almost  into  the  decrepitude  of 
age  and  infirmity.  This  appearance  was  afterward  ascribed  by  his  enemips  to  the  design 
of  concealing  his  ambitious  views;  and  there  is  a  well-known  but  apocryphal  story  of 
his  having,  when  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Gregory  in  1585  (April  34),  flung  aside 
his  crutch,  and  revealed  himself  to  the  astonished  cardinals  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
physical  strength  and  his  moral  character.  His  pontificate,  however,  was  a  most  active 
and  energetic  one,  and  was  marked  by  vi2;orous  measures  of  improvement  in  every 
department  of  administration,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  His  first  care  was  to 
repress  the  prevailing  license  and  disorder  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  papal  states 
generally,  by  effectually  breaking  up  and  exterminating  the  lawless  bands  of  outlaws 
by  which  both  were  infested.  His  administration,  both  in  this  matter  and  in  the  rcpre^ 
sion  of  immorality,  was  rigorous  perhaps  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty;  but  the  evil  was 
one  which  seemed  to  call  for  extreme  remedies.  He  reformed  the  administration  of 
the  law,  and  the  disposal  of  public  patronage;  and  he  entered  upon  numerous  and  most 
compreliensive  projects  for  the  moral  and  material  improvement  of  Rome.  Many  of  his 
great  works  are  still  recognizable  at  Rome  under  his  name,  and  are  popularly  remem- 
bered as  his;  among  whieii  are  the  library  buildings  of  the  Vatican.  A  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  his  administration,  too,  was  its  disinterestedness.  He  steadfastly  re- 
fu.sed  to  use  his  position  lor  the  purpose  of  advanciim'  any  of  hisrelatives,  or  to  bestow 
upon  them  property  or  money  derived  from  the  public;  and  by  judicious  refrenehment 
he  secured  within  the  first  years  of  his  short  pontificate  a  surplus  of  above  5,000,000  of 
crowns.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  foreign  policy;  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  its  great  aim  was,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  words,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  (Catholic  church  in  every  portion  of  Christendom,  against  the 
Iluiruenots  in  France,  airainst  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  and  against  queen  p]lizabeth 
in  England.  At  the  same  time,  he  entertained  a  deep  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the 
designs  of  Spain ;  and  he  resisted  persistently  the  excessively  rigorous  measures  of  the 
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Spanish  inquisition  as  organized  under  Philip  II.  His  churcli  administration  was 
equally  vigorous  and  energetic.  He  fixed  the  number  of  the  sacred  college  of  cardi- 
nals at  70;  and  it  was  under  him  that  the  present  organization  of  separate  congrega- 
tions of  cardinals  for  the  several  departments  received  some  of  its  most  important 
developments.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  and  an  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  -which  has  become  famous  from  the  multiplicity  of  ils  errors,  subsequently 
corrected  in  the  edition  of  Clement  VIII.  Many  of  the  popular  stories  regarding  him 
are  derived  from  Gregorio  Lete's  Vita  di  8isto  V.  {2  vols.,  Lausanne,  1669),  a  work  of  no 
authority.  See  also  Tempesti,  Stana  della  Vita  e  Gesii  de  iSisto  V.  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1754); 
Lorentz,  Sixtui^  V.  und seine Zeit{Msiinz,  1852);  Kauke,  FiXrsteund  Volker von SUd-Europa, 
and  Von  Hilbner,  Sixtus  V.  (1874). 

SI'ZAR  (from  gize,  in  university  slang,  an  allowance  of  victuals  from  the  buttery — 
or  tlie  smallest  quantity  of  anything  which  can  be  bought,  a  word  derived  from  assize, 
formerly  the  same  as  assess,  to  apportion),  a  name  given  to  an  order  of  students  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Dublin  universities,  who  are  admitted  on  easier  terms  than  others.  Duties 
of  a  somewhat  menial  kind  were  originally  required  to  be  performed  by  the  sizars,  but 
these  have  long  since  gone  into  disuse.  Sizars  are  not  on  the  foundation,  and  therefore 
so  long  as  they  remain  such,  are  not  eligible  for  fellowships;  but  they  may  at  any  time 
become  pensioners,  and  generally  sit  for  scholarships  immediately  before  taking  their 
first  degree.  If  successful,  they  are  on  the  foun«Jation,  and  may  become  candidates  for 
fellowships  when  they  have  taken  their  degree. — At  Oxford,  there  is  a  similar  order  of 
students,  denominated  servitors. 

SIZE.     See  Glue  and  Gelatine. 

SKA'GEN,  Cape,  or  The  Skaw,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Jutland,  Denmark.  On 
it  is  built  a  light-house  of  stone,  67  ft.  high,  the  lat.  of  which  is  57°  43'  8'  n.,  long.  10° 
86'  5"  e.,  and  near  it  is  a  small  town  of  1400  inhabitants. 

SXA6ER-BACK  ("Crooked  Strait  of  Skagen ;"  rack  is  probably  from  the  same  root  as 
A.-S.  raca.  Ger.  rachen,  thus  being  equivalent  to  the  Celtic  kyle  [in  kyles  of  Bute],  Lat, 
gula,  English  gully — is  the  race  of  Alderney  allied  to  rack?),  an  arm  of  the  North  sea 
(q.v.),  lying  between  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  communicating  with  the  Cattegat,  is 
about  150  m.  long  from  w.s.w.  to  e.n.e.,  and  80  m.  broad.  The  depth  is  much  greater 
on  the  Norwegian  than  on  the  Danish  coast,  being  on  the  former  about  200  fathoms,  while 
on  the  latter  it  varies  from  30  to  40  fathoms,  increasing  toward  the  center  to  about  60. 
When  free  from  violent  storms — to  whicli,  however,  it  is  very  subject — the  current  runs 
e.  on  the  side  next  Denmark,  and  w.  on  that  next  Norway,  the  harbors  being  all  on  the 
latter  coast. 

SKALD  (allied  io  skill;  the  radical  sense  is  to  separate,  and  hence  to  discern)  signifies, 
in  old  Norse,  a  poet.  The  name  was  given  specially  to  tliat  class  of  poets  who  exercised 
their  art  (skdlldskapr)  as  a  vocation  requiring  a  learned  education;  that  is,  a  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  verse,  and  of  the  enigmatical  imagery,  roughly  shaped  out  of 
obscure  tradition,  to  which  Scandanavian  poets  were  prone.  The  great,  if  not  the  only 
aim  of  the  Skaldic  poetry  was  to  celebrate  thedeedsof  living  warriors  or  of  their  ancestors. 
For  this  reason  princes  attached  skalds  to  their  courts,  and  competed  with  each  other, 
by  magnificent  presents,  for  the  possession  of  the  most  skillful  minstrels.  Very  few 
complete  Skaldic  poems  are  extant;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  of  fragments 
preserved,  partly  in  the  younger  Edda  (q.v.),  partly  in  the  Sagas  (q.v.),  and  the  Heim- 
skringla  (q.v.),  is  very  great.  A  manuscript  of  the  younger  Edda,  belonging  to  the 
university  of  Upsala  (which  has  been  printed  in  the  llistoria  Literaria  Mandica  of 
Einarsen),  contains  a  list  of  the  most  celebrated  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  skalds  of  the 
13th  c,  under  the  name  of  Skdlldatal.  The  songs  relating  to  the  religious  and  heroic 
traditions  of  the  north,  which  are  found  in  the  Edda,  go  back  to  an  earlier  time  in  which 
the  class  or  school  of  "skalds,"  properly  so  called,  did  not  yet  exist.  The  authorship 
of  these  primitive  Eddaic  songs  is  unknown;  but  they  are  the  sources  from  which  the 
"skalds  "  of  later  times  drew  much  of  their  inspiration. 

SKA'LITZ.  or  Szakolcza,  a  t.  in  the  n.w.  of  Hungary,  near  the  borders  of  Moravia, 
47  m.  n.  of  Presburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  March,  with  a  pop.  (1869)  of  5,278.  It 
is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  several  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  town-hall,  etc.,  besides  large  manu- 
factures of  cloth.     Good  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity,  and  hemp  is  largely  grown. 

SKAMA'NIA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Washington  territory,  having  the  Columbia  river  for  its  s. 
boundary  separating  it  from  Oregon;  3,650  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  809 — 597  of  American  birth, 
96  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Cathlapootle,  Klikitat,  and  White  Salmon  rivers.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  The  hills  are  densely  covered  with  forests,  and  the  valleys  fur- 
nish good  pasturage,  having  a  fertile  soil.  It  contains  mount  St  Helens  in  the  n.w.  por- 
tion; height  9,750  ft.;  and  the  Cascade  range  crosses  it  from  n.  to  south.  Co.  seat, 
Cascades. 
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SKATE,  (lio  popular  name  of  sr^veral  species  of  ray  (q.v.) — TriK  Common  Ska.te  (rata 
hatix),  known  in  Scotland  as  the  h'l/e  skate  or  f/nn/tkatr,  and  in  tlici  .south  of  England  as 
the  iiiikcr,  isplciitit'ul  on  mo.st  parts  of  the  Biilisii  coasts;  the  hreadtii  of  the  body  is  to  its 
length  ill  the  in-oporlioii  of  about  four  lo  three;  the  snout  sliarp;  a  slight  concavity  in  the 
outline  between  the  snout  and  tlie  extreme  lateral  angle  of  the  pectoral  fin;  a  short  hard 
tubercle  in  front  of  each  eye,  and  anollKa-  on  the  inner  side  of  each;  a  single  row  of 
spines  commencing  on  the  dorsal  ridge  near  the  origin  of  the  ventral  tins,  and  reaching 
along  the  tail  as  far  as  the  first  of  the  two  small  tins  which  its  bears;  the  upper  pans 
grayish  l)rown.  llie  belly  dusky  wldte  with  darker  lines.  It  attains  a  large  size,  having 
been  known  lo  weiuh  ;20l)  lbs.— I'he  Lonc-Noskd  skatk  (/^.  i-ok/ rata  or  in unovatct)  is 
remarkable  for  tiie  elongation  and  sharpness  of  llie  snout.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a 
light  lead  color,  tlie  lower  grayish  white.  The  tail  has  a  row  of  crooked  spine.s.  This 
species  is  not  uncommon  on  the  British  coastn,  and  attains  u  large  size.  The  Shaiip- 
NosKD  Skatic  {li.  o.vi/r/ii/nc/iu.-<)  has  also  a  very  sharp  snout,  but  less  elongated.  It  is 
thicker  in  proportion  to  its  other  dimensions  than  any  of  the  other  British  species,  and 
attains  a  very  great  weight.  The  line  of  the  body  from  the  snout  to  the  extreme 
lateral  expansion  is  waved.  The  tail  is  armed  with  three  rows  of  spines.  The  upper 
surface  is  of  a  brown  color;  the  color  being  lighter  than  in  tlic  other  species,  this  is 
generally  known  in  Scotland  as  the  white  nhite.  The  Fi.m'peh  Skatk  {l{.  intermedia) 
is  very  thin  and  broad;  it  has  only  a  line  of  pointed  tul)ercles  on  the  tail;  the  upper  sur- 
face is  dark  olive  green,  with  numerous  white  spots.  Skates  are  very  voracious.  They 
are  often  caught  by  lines,  but  the  greater  niunber  of  tlioso  brouglit  to  market  are 
caught  by  trawl-nets.  They  are  much  esteemed  for  food  in  most  countries,  yet  on 
some  parts   of  tlie  British  coast  they  were  until   recently  rejected  as  worthless. 

SKATES— SKATING.  Skates  are  small  keels  or  blades  of  iron  or  steel  which  are 
placed  uiuli  r  the  soles  of  the  feet  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  wearer  to  glide 
along  the  surface  of  ice.  They  are  usually  fitted  to  pieces  of  wood  carved  into  somewhat 
of  a  boat-like  form,  to  which  straps  of  leather  are  adjusted,  toenal)le  the  skater  to  attach 
them  firmly  to  his  feet.  Of  late,  in  some  improved  skates,  the  wood  has  given  way  to 
metallle  fittings,  which  are  neater,  and  perhaps  preferable;  they  are,  however,  liable.to 
rust,  and  consequently  to  get  out  of  order.  In  Britain  skating  is  a  favorite  pastime  ia 
winter;  and  in  England,  and  Scotland  especially,  is  carried  to  a  degree  of  excellence 
not  known  in  other  countries;  the  skaters  study  the  mo.st  graceful  curves,  and  the  nicest 
possible  balancing  of  the  body,  when  going  at  great  speed.  In  such  countries  as  Hol- 
land and  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  skating  is  used  merely  as  a  necessary  means 
of  locomotion  among  the  laboring  classes.  The  name  of  voUer-akate  has  been  adopted 
for  a  frame  for  the  foot,  tilted  on  small  wheels  or  rollers.  On  a  specially  prepared  sur- 
face, sucii  as  an  asphalted  tloor,  these  roller-skates  permit  a  .smooth,  gliding  motion 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  skating.  Places  for  thisamusement  (called  rijiking)  have 
of  late  years  sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  and  are  kuowu  as  skating-rinks. 

SKEAT,  Walter  "William,  b.  London,  1835;  educated  at  King's  college  and  Cam- 
bridge, gr.uluatir.g  in  185S  with  high  honors;  took  orders  but  became  lecturer  in  Christ's 
colbge,  where  he  is  now  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon.  lie  has  devoted  much  study  to 
Saxon  ana  (iarly  EuLciish  literature,  and  has  etiited  many  texts  for  the  early  English  text 
society,  for  the  Oxfonl  press,  and  completed  Kemble's  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  for  the 
Cambridge  syn  lies.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  director  of  the  English  dialect 
society. 

SKELETON  (Gr.  skeletos,  drj')  is  the  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  designate  the  hard  parts 
or  frame-work  of  animals.  In  the  invertebrate  animals  the  skeleton,  except  in  the  case 
of  certain  corals,  is  tegumentary  or  dermal,  forming  the  outer  hard  and  protective  cov- 
ering, as  in  the  echi node rinata,  mollasca,  and  Crustacea;  and  like  the  epidermis  and  its 
appendages,  is  non-vascular,  and  can  only  be  increased  by  additions  to  its  ed'ie.s.  This 
hard  insensilile  covering  serves  to  protect  the  animal  from  hurtful  external  influences, 
and  to  afford  fixed  points  of  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  body  and  limbs; 
the  muscles,  however,  always  lying  interior  to  the  skeleton,  and  not  clothing  it  as  we 
see  in  the  vertebrata.  We  scarcely  ever  observe  amongst  the  invertebrata  that  the 
skeleton  bears  any  definite  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  whi(;h  is  merely  protected  by 
it  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  soft  tissues.  Moreover,  in  none  of  these  animals  are 
the  hard  parts  compo.sed  of  true  bone. 

In  the  veitebrate  animals,  although  we  find  occasional  cases  of  bone  being  deposited 
in  various  p:u'ls  of  the  body,  its  most  constant  position  is  around  the  central  masses  of 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  with  rays  extending  thence  into  the  middle  of  the 
chief  muscular  masses,  forming  the  bases'of  the  limbs.  "Portions  of  bone  are  also 
developed,  to  protect  and  otherwise  subserve  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  in  some 
speciesarc  found  incasing  mucus-ducts,  and  buried  in  the  substance  of  certain  viscera — 
as,  eg,  the  heart  in  the  bullock  and  some  other  large  fpiadrupeds.  Strong  mem- 
branes, called  'aponeurotic,'  and  certain  leaders  or  tendons,  become  bony  in  some 
animals— as.  e.g.,  the  'tentorium'  in  the  cat,  the  temporal  fascia  in  the  turtle,  the 
leaders  in  the  leg-muscles  in  the  turkey,  the  nuchal  ligament  in  the  mole,   and  certain 
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tendons  in  the  abdominal  muFcks  of  the  kangaroo,  which,  so  ossified,  are  called  the  mar- 
supial boues. " — Owen's  Structure  of  the  Skeleton,  p.  163.  In  some  animals  (e.jr.,  the 
sturgeon,  the  crocodile,  the  armadillo),  bony  matter  accumulates  upon  or  near  to  the  sur- 
face of  tiie  body,  rendering  the  skin  in  some  cases  absolutely  ball-proof. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  osseous  system,  pruf.  Owen  classifies  its 
various  parts  according  to  their  prevalent  position.  The  superficial  or  skin  bones  con- 
stitute the  "  dcrmo-skelelon  "  (Gr.  derma  skin);  the  deep-seated  bones,  in  relation  to  the 
nervous  axis  and  locomotion,  form  the  "  ueuro-skeleton"  (Gr.  neuron,  nerve);  the  bones 
connected  with  the  sense-organs  and  viscera  form  the  "  splanchno  skeleton"  (Gr.  sj)lanch- 
non,  a  viscus  or  inward  part);  while  those  developed  in  tendons,  ligaments,  and  aponeu- 
roses are  termed  the  "  sclcro-skeletou"  (Gr.  skleros,  hard).  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  dermo,  splanchno,  and  sclero  skeletons  no  definite  plan  or  law  can 
be  detected.  The  definite  end  or  purpose  gained  by  the  position  of  the  bony  plates, 
cases,  or  rods,  belonging  to  these  skeletons  is  usually  easily  seen  to  be  connected  with 
the  habits  and  weil-iiL-iug  of  the  animals  in  which  they  occur,  but  the  parts  cannot  be 
referred  to  one  general  type,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ncuro-skeleton.  We  will  follow  prof. 
Owen  in  taking  the  sturgeon  and  armadillo  as  examples  of  a  dermo-skeleton,  and  shall 
condense  the  remarks  which  he  makes  on  their  outer  covering.  The  head  of  the  sturgeon 
is  defended  by  a  case  of  superficial  bony  plates,  and  the  body  by  five  longitudinal  rows  of 
similar  plates,  one  extending  along  the  mid-line  of  the  back,  one  along  each  .'<ide  of  the 
body,  and  two  along  the  belly,  between  the  ventral  and  pectoral  tins.  These  fishes 
habitually  swim  low  and  grovel  along  the  bottom,  turning  up  the  mud  and  sand  with 
their  pig-like  snout,  and  feeding  on  the  decomposing  organic  substances  carried  down 
by  strong  and  rapid  currents.  The  heavy  dermal  osseous  plates,  regularly  arranged  in 
orderly  rows  along  the  middle  and  sides  of  the  body,  act  as  wcll-arrangedballast."  The 
protection  which  their  plate-armor  affords  them  against  the  logs  and  stones  hurried  along 
their  feeding-grounds,  reudcrs  needless  the  ossification  of  the  immediate  case  .of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  consequently  all  the  parts  of  the  neuro-skeleton  remain  in 
the  flexible,  elastic,  gristly  state  common  to  all  the  so-called  cartilaginous  fishes;  the 
weight  of  the  dermo-skeletoa  requiring  that  the  neuro-skeleton  shall  be  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  the  defensive  and  sustaining  functions  which  it  is  called  to  per- 
form. The  coat  of  mail  in  which  the  ganoid  fishes  of  an  early  period  were  clothed  was 
probably  subservient  to  tlie  same  ends  as  the  dermal  plates  of  the  sturgeon;  and  in  most 
of  these  fishes,  as  in  the  sturgeon,  the  dermal  bones  are  coated  externally  with  a  very 
hard  material  resembling  enamel.  In  these  extinct  fishes,  the  plates  are  more  close-set 
than  in  the  sturgeon,  overlapping  each  other,  and  being  fastened  together  like  tiles  by  a 
peg  of  one  entering  a  socket  in  the  next,  and  conversely. 

In  tlie  armadiilo  the  dermal  bones  are  small,  usually  five  or  six  sided,  smooth 
internally,  and  variou.sly  sculptured  externally — the  pattern,  however,  being  con.stant  in, 
and  characteristic  of.  each,  species.  They  are  united  together  at  their  margins  by  rough 
surfaces,  and  collectively  resemble  a  tcsselated  pavement.  To  allow  of  the  requisite 
movements  of  the  trunk  of  the  armadillo,  which  have  the  power  of  rolling  themselves 
into  a  ball,  acertain  number  of  transverse  rows  are  interposed,  having  an  elastic  yielding 
attachment  with  one  another,  and  Avith  the  anterior  ai^d  posterior  fixed  parts  of 
the  trunk-armor;  and  by  this  arrangement,  the  head  and  limbs  can  be  withdrawn 
beneath  the  central  case,  hj  the  action  of  strong  subcutaneous  muscles.  In  the  colossal 
extinct  armadillo  (the  ghiptodon)  the  trunk-armor  was  not  divided  by  bands,  but  was 
composed  of  one  immovable  piece,  covering  the  back  and  sides — an  airangement  by 
"whicii  the  dermo-.skeleton  would  afford  increase  protection  against  falling  limber,  the 
attacks  of  other  animals,  etc. 

The  splanelino-skeleton  is  at  first  sight  less  apparent  than  the  dermo  skeleton.  In 
most  air-breathing  vertebi'ates  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  contain  a  car- 
tilaginous framework  which  sometimes  becomes  ossified;  in  fishes,  and  in  the  batra- 
chians  in  the  tadpole  state;  the  gills  are  supported  upon  a  cartilaginous  or  osseous  frame- 
work, developed  independently  of  the  vertebral  skeleton;  and  in  many  mammals  the 
heart  contains  a  bone  that  serves  as  a  support  for  its  muscular  and  ligamentous  fibers. 
If  to  these  parts  we  add  the  so-called  "sense-cajisules" — the  bony  cap  which  is  found  in 
the  outer  coat  of  the  eye  in  many  birds  and  most  fishes;  the  hard  bony  envelope  which 
surrounds  the  internal  ear,  and  which  subsequently,  as  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  becomes  incorporated  in  most  vertebrates  with  the  neuro-skeleton;  and  the 
turbinate  bones  of  the  nose — and  the  teeth,  we  have  the  principal  parts  of  the  splanchno-' 
skeleton.  The  sclero-skeleton  requires  no  further  explanation  than  that  whicli  has  been 
alread}' given ;  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  what  maj'  be  called  the  skeleton  proper — the 
neuro-skeleton. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  tlie  introduction  of  a  con- 
siderable mmiber  of  technical  terms,  which  will  probably  be  new,  and  will  sound  some- 
what harshly  to  many  of  our  readers;  and  as  few  writers  can  popularize  a  difficult 
subject  more  successfully  than  prof.  Owen  himself  (unquestionably  the  greatest  osteolo- 
gist of  the  present  a2:e),  we  shall  for  the  most  part  follow  the  history  of  the  neuro- 
skeleton,  which  he  drew  up  for  the  benefit  of  general  readers  in  The  Circle  of  the 
Sciences.     A  thoughtful  examination  of  the  skeleton  of  any  vertebrate  shows  that  it  is 
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arranged  in  a  scries  of  segments,  following  and  articulating  with  each  other  in  the 
direciion  of  the  axis  of  tlic  i)0(iy,  from  before  backward  in  brutes,  from  above  down- 
ward in  man.  Each  complete  segment,  called  a  "vertebra."  consists  of  a  series  of 
osseous  pieces  arranged  according  to  the  plan  shown  in  P^igs.  2  and  ii,-so  as  to  form  a 
bony  hoop  or  arch  above  a  central  piece  for  the  protection  of  a  segment  of  ti»e  nervous 
axis;  and  a  bony  hoop  or  arch  beneath  the  central  piece  for  tlie  protection  of  a  segment 
of  tlie  vascular  system.  The  upper  hoop,  N,  is  called  the  "  neural  arch"  (Gr.  neuron,  a 
nerve),  and  the  lower  hoop,  II,  the  "heinal  arch"  (Gr.  ficF7n(i,  blood);  while  their  com- 
mon center,  C,  is  termed  tlie  centrum.  The  neural  arch  is  formed  by  a  pair  of  bones, 
n,  ft,  called  "  neurapophyses"  (Gr.  apophysis,  a  projecting  part  or  process),  and  by  a 
bone,  ns,  sometimes  cleft  or  bifid,  called  the  "neural  spine;"  it  also  sometimes  includes 
a  pair  of  bones,  d,  d,  called  "  diapophyses"  (Gr.  din,  across).  The  hemal  arch  is  formed 
by  a  pair  of  bones,  pi,  called  "  pleurapophyses"  (Gr.  pleuron,  a  rib);  by  a  second  pair,  h, 


Fio.  1.— Typical  Vertebra 

(ideal). 
(The  signification  of  the  let- 
ters is  fully  given  in  the  text.) 


Fig.  2.— Another  Modotcation  op  a  Typical  Vertebra. 
C,  the  centrum,  giving  off  d,  d.  the  diapophyses,  and  p,  p,the 
parapophyses ;  the  neural  arch  N,  inclosing  the  spinalcord,  is 
formedbyji,  »i,  the  neurapophyses,  and  IIS,  the  neural  spine; 
the  hemal  arch  H,  inclosing  the  great  centers  of  the  circu- 
lation is  formed  by  h ,  h,  the  hemapophyses,  and  hs,  the 
hemal  spine.  From  both  the  neurapophyses  and  the  hema- 
pophyses may  be  given  off  the  zygapophynes,  2,  z.  The  lat- 
eral arches  which  may  inclose  the  vertebral  arteries  O,  O, 
are  completed  by  the  pleurapophyses,  pi. 


called  "hemapophyses;"  and  by  a  bone,  hs,  sometimes  bifid,  called  the  "hemal  spine." 
It  also  sometimes  includes  parts  or  bones  called  "parapophyses"  (Gr,  para,  transverse). 
Bones,  moreover,  are  developed,  which  diverge  as  rays  from  one  or  more  parts  of  a 
vertebra.  Prof.  Owen  divides  the  various  parts  of  a  vertebra  into  (1)  the  autogenous 
and  (2)  the  exogenous  parts.  The  autogenous  parts  are  those  which  are  developed  from 
independent  centers  of  ossification  (q.v.),  and  are  termed  the  elements  of  the  vertebra; 
while  the  exogenous  parts  are  those  that  grow  from  parts  previousl}'  ossified,  and  are 
termed  processes.  Tiie  line  between  those  two  sets  of  parts  cannot  be  strictlj^  drawn, 
since  parts  which  are  usually  exogenous  are  sometimes  autogenous,  and  tice  versa.  The 
autogenous  parts  or  elements  are  the  centrum,  C;  the  neurapophyses,  n,n;  the  neural 
spine,  ns;  the  pleurapophyses,  j)^,  pi;  the  hemapophyses,  h,  h,  and  the  liemal  spine,  hs; 
while  the  exogenous  parts  or  processes  are  the  diapophyses,  the  parapophyses;  the 
zygapophyses  (Fig.  2),  z,  z  (Gr.  zi/gos,  a  junction);  theanapophyses  (Gr.  ana,  backward); 
the  metapophyscs  (Gr.  meta,  between) ;  the  hypapophysis  (Gr.  hypo,  below) ;  and  the  epa- 
pophysis  (Fig.  1),  e  (Gr.  epi,  upon).  These  individual  parts  may  be  united  with  each 
other  in  various  ways,  and  may  occur  in  various  degrees  of  development;  sometimes 
they  (or  some  of  them)  remain  entirely  disjointed  even  in  the  adult  animal,  while  in 
other  cases  they  are  united  into  a  single  piece,  so  that  their  real  distinctness  can  only  be 
recognized  by  tracing  the  history  of  their  development.  In  most  invstances  some  one  or 
more  of  these  parts  will  be  found  to  be  altogether  deficient,  while  in  other  cases  one  set 
of  parts  is  exaggerated  to  a  great  degree.  Thus,  in  the  third  or  parietal  segment  of  the 
human  skeletonthe  neural  arch  is  much  expanded,  while  the  hemal  one  is  contracted; 
while  more  commonly,  as  in  the  thoracic  segment  or  vertebra  of  a  raven,  the  hemal 
arch  is  much  expanded  and  the  neural  one  contracted;  while  sometimes  again,  as  in  the 
tail  of  the  crocodile  and  of  many  other  animals,  both  neural  and  hemal  arches  are  simul 
taneously  contracted.  The  segments  are  commonly  simplified  and  made  smaller  as 
they  approach  the  end  of  the  vertebral  column  or  axis,  one  element  or  process  after 
another  being  removed  until  the  vertebra  is  reduced  to  its  centrum,  as  in  the  diagram 
of  the  archetype  vertebral  skeleton.     If  we  glance  at  the  typical  vertebra  represented 
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in  Fig.  2,  we  observe  the  diapophyses  projecting  above  a  canal  that  serves  for  the 
passage  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  parapopbyscs  vrhich  form  the  lower  boundaries  of  this 
canal.  Tiiese  elements  never  attain  anj^  high  development  in  mammals.  ])iids,  or  rep- 
tiles; thus,  in  the  liiiman  cervical  vertebra,  they  form  the  two  roots  of  the  transverse 
process  surrounding  the  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery,  vrbile  in  the 

thoracic  vertebra  of  the  bird  the  „  ,  _^ ,.  .  , 

diapophyses  form  the  transverse 
processes,  and  the  parapophyses, 
reduced  to  mere  rudiments,  t'orm 
the  articuUir  surfaces  with  which 
the  heads  of  the  ribs  come  in  con- 
tact. In  tishes,  however,  they  are  ,;/'. 
much  developed,  and  in  the  cod 
tribe  are  even  hwger  and  broader 
than  the  pleurapophyses  or  true  |^ 
ribs.  The  ordinary  function  of 
these  lateral  processes  is  to  afford  .       , 

attachment  to  muscles,  to  protect  ^    O'l 

the   lateral  vascular  trunks  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  vertebral  artery), 

and  to  give  support  to  the  pleura-  /  _  ;  ,'J,yJ£^^  ^-x^^;:;^  >^|  :=  *".=  ">';::  c- 
pophyses,  pi,  pi,  whose  develop- 
ment varies  extremely  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  vertebral  column, 
as  well  as  in  different  animals. 
Then,  in  tlie  human  cervical  verte- 
bra, the}'  form  the  short  bifid 
transverse  processes  which  are  an- 
chj'loseil  at  tlieir  base  to  the 
diapophyses  and  parapophyses, 
which  suri'ound  the  vertebral  ca- 
nal. In  the  thoracic  segments  they 
are  developed  separately,  and  con- 
stitute the  ribs  which  form  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  hemal  arch.  Proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  the  parts  be- 
low tlie  centrum,  we  often  tind  the 
entire  hemal  arch  wanting,  as  in 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebras 
of  man  and  manuuals;  but  in  the 
tail  of  some  mammals  and  of  rep- 
tiles a  hemal  arch,  protecting  the 
caudal  artery  and  vein,  and  closely 
resembling  a  neural  arch,  is  found. 
It  is  in  the  thoracic  region  of  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  reptiles  that  we 
find  the  greatest  expansion  of  the 
hemal  arch;  the  hemapophyses 
here  articulating  with  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  ribs  instead  of  with  the 
centrum,  and  the  arcii  surrounding 
the  entire  visceral  cavity.  In  man 
and  mammals  the  hemapophyses 
remain  unossified,  and  are  known 
as  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs;  but  in 
birds  and  reptiles  they  are  ossified, 
and  constitute  the  sternal  ribs. 
The  hemal  spine,  /w,  presents  great 
variety  of  form,  ami  is  often  alto- 
gether absent.  In  the  mammalian 
thorax  it  occurs  as  a  flat  .'sternum ;  ^j 

in  birds  tlie  flatness  is  replaced  by  a  prominent  keel  on  the  mesial  line,  so  that  a  trans- 
verse section  almost  resembles  a  neural  spine;  while  in  reptiles,  again,  the  hemal  .spine 
or  sternum  is  flattened  laterally,  as  in  mammals.  The  hemapophyses  and  hemal  spine 
are  absent  in  the  abdominal  region  of  mammals  and  birds,  but  are  continued  Imckward 
in  the  saurians  or  lizard-like  reptiles,  whose  hemal  arch  is,  notwithstanding,  incom- 
plete, from  the  absence  of  pleurapophyses.  In  serpents  the  hemal  arches  are  wanting 
through  the  whole  trunk,  the  ends  of  the  ribs  being  free;  and  in  fishes  generally  the 
hemapophyses  and  hemal  spine  are  absent  or  unossified. 

Having  noticed,  as  fully  as  our  space  permits,  the  modifications  which  the  typical 
vertebra  undergoes  in  various  animals,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  animal,  we  now 
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come  to  the  more  difficult  subject  of  "the  archetype  Tcrtebrate  skeleton,"  which  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  verlebrte  arranged  in  a  continuous  row,  Tlie  aceonipauying 
sclieme  or  liiagram  represents  prof.  Owen's  conception  of  the  common  pattern  or  arche- 
type of  the  vertebrate  skeleton.  It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  see  any  resemblance 
between  tliis  figure  and  the  liuman  skeleton;  but,  in  fact,  the  human  skeleton,  of  all 
others,  recedes  the  furtiiesl  fnun  tlie  common  pattern;  and  if  we  turn  to  fishes,  which 
were  the  first  form  of  vertebrate  life  iiitro(Uice(l  into  this  ))lanet,  we  find  that  they 
deviate  tlie  least  from  the  archetypal  idea.  If  i)roof  be  demanded  that  a  given  bone  in 
the  human  skull  is  an  element  of  a  particular  vertebra,  it  is  afforded  by  tracing  the  same 
bone  through  its  various  modifications  in  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  till  the 
simple  archetypal  form  is  arrived  at.  The  skull  is  found  to  be  but  a  eoutinuatiou  of  the 
backbone,  and  to  consist  of  four  vertebne  or  segments,  corresponding  to  the  four  cou- 
secutive  enlargements  of  the  nervous  system,  which  we  call  the  brain.  These  segments, 
reckoning  them  from  behind  forward,  are  termed  the  occipital,  the  parietal,  the  frontal, 
and  the  nasal  .segment.     Each  segment  consists  of  a  neural  and  a  hemal  arch. 

The  ueiu"al  arches  are: 

N.  I.  Epenceplialic  arch  (bones  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  in  figure).  N.  II.  Mesencephalic  arch 
(bones  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8  in  figure).  N.  III.  Prosencephalic  arch  (bones  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12 
in  figure).     N.  IV.  lihinencephalic  arch  (bones  Nos.  13,  14,  15  in  figure). 

The  hemal  arches  are: 

H.  I.  Scapular  arch  (Nos.  50-52).  H.  II.  Ilyoidean  arch  (Nos.  38-43).  H.  III.  Man- 
dibular arch  (Nos.  28-32).     H.  IV.  Maxillary  arch  (Nos.  20-22). 

The  jaws  are  the  modified  hemal  arches  of  the  first  two  segments;  and  the  mouth 
opens  at  the  iutersjiace  between  these  arches.  The  position  of  the  vent  varies  (in  fishes), 
but  always  opens  behind  the  pelvic  arch,  S  62,  63,  p,  where  this  is  o.ssified.  Outlines  of 
the  chief  ossified  developments  of  the  dermo-skeleton,  in  different  vertebrates,  are  added 
by  prof.  Owen  to  the  neuro-skeletal  archetype;  as,  for  example,  the  median  horn,  sup- 
ported by  the  nasal  spine,  15,  iu  the  rhinoceros;  the  pair  of  lateral  horns  developed  from 
the  frontal  spine,  11,  iu  most  ruminants;  the  median  folds,  DI,  DII,  above  the  neural 
spines,  one  or  more  iu  number,  constituting  the  dorsal  fin  or  fins  in  fishes  and  cataceans, 
and  the  dorsal  hump  or  humps  in  the  buffaloes  and  camels;  similar  folds  are  sometimes 
developed  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  constituting  the  caudal  fin,  C,  and  the  anal  fin  or  fins, 
A,  of  fishes. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  bones  which  diverge  as  rays  are  formed  from  one 
or  more  parts  of  a  vertebra.  These  "  diA'crging  appendages"  are  mainly  connected  with 
the  hemal  arches,  and  those  which  especially  concern  us  are  the  pectoral  appendages 
of  the  scapular  arch,  which  become  developed  into  fore-limbs  or  arms,  and  the  pelvic 
appendages  which  are  attached  to  their  supporting  hemal  arch,  63,  As.  If  we  examine 
the  skidl  of  a  cod-fish,  in  which  the  bones  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  .segments 
or  vertebrae  to  which  they  belong,  we  observe  that  the  occipital  vertebra  has  a  widely 
expanded  hemal  arch,  consisting  of  three  pairs  of  bones  with  diverging  appendages. 
The  special  names  given  by  Owen  to  the  various  elements  of  that  hemal  arch,  from 
above  downward,  are  "suprascapular,"  No.  50;  "scapula,"  No.  51;  "coracoid,"  No. 
52.  The  scapular  arch  thus  formed  supports  and  protects  the  heart  or  center  of  the 
hemal  system,  and  iu  most  fishes  supports  the  pectoral  fin,  while  in  other  animals  the 
appendage  that  here  becomes  a  fin  is  modified  into  a  fore-leg,  a  wing,  an  arm,  and  a 
hand.  Some  of  the  special  names  originally  employed  in  human  anatomy  are  retained 
and  applied  to  like  parts  in  the  pectoral  fin  of  the  fish;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  prof. 
Owen  designates  each  bone  not  only  by  a  name  but  by  a  numeral.  Of  the  two  flat 
bones  connecting  the  fin  with  the  coracoid,  the  upper  one  is  the  "ulna,"  No.  54;  the 
lower,  the  "  radius,"  No.  55,  the  row  of  short  bones  joined  with  these  are  the  "carpais," 
No.  5G;  beyond  which  are  the  metacarpals  and  phalanges.  Ascending  from  fishes  to 
reptiles,  we  find  that,  in  the  lower  batrachia  (as  the  ampMvma),  the  .scapulae  are. detached 
from  the  occiput,  and  that  other  important  modifications  have  occurred.  The  coracoids 
are  well  expanded,  three  segments  of  the  diverging  appendage  are  ossified,  and  two  of 
these  segments  are  bifid,  showing  a  simple  beginning  of  the  radiating  multiplication  of 
parts.  The  first  .segment  is  the  seat  of  these  modifications,  which  have  acquired  for  it 
the  special  name  oif  "humerus;"  the  two  divisions  of  the  next  segment  of  the  appen- 
dage are  called  "ulnar"  and  "radius;"  the  gristly  mass  is  the  carpus,  and  the  two  bony 
divisions  are  the  digits  or  fingers.  We  have  here  got  so  distinct  a  rudimentarj'  arm, 
separated  from  the  head,  although,  according  to  the  views  propounded  in  this  article, 
an  appendage  of  the  occipital  segment  of  the  cranium,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the 
further  modifications  that  ensue,  which  lead  finally  to  the  arm  and  hand  of  man.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that  in  mammals,  except  amongst  the  non-placental  orders, 
the  coracoid  bone  is  reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment,  being  known  as  a  process  of  the  scap- 
ula, and  that  its  function — namely,  that  of  keeping  the  shoulders  apart — is  performed 
by  the  clavicle,  which,  according  to  Owen,  is  the  hemapophysis  (58)  of  the  first  cervical 
vertibra  (.see  fig.  3).  With  regard  to  the  pelvic  arch,  we  have  only  space  to  add  that  it 
nuist  be  regard(!d  as  the  hemal  arch  of  one  or  more  of  the  pelvic  vertebrse;  and  there  is 
undoubted  evidence  to  show  that  the  pelvic  and  scapular  arches  are  constructed  on  the 
Bame  plan;  the  "ileum"  answering  to  the  scapula,  the  "ischium"  to  the  coracoid,  and 
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the  "pubis"  to  tlic  clavicle;  and  the  same  remark  applii^  '  >  tlie  pelvic  and  scapular 
appendages. 

"Of  Ihis,'' says  Mr.  Iloldcn,  probably  our  best  authority  on  human  osteology,  "a 
student  may  rest  assured  that,  however  minutely  he  may  have  scrutinized  the  bones,  he 
ea.K'.ot  uudcr.;taud  tlicm  unless  he  knows  something  of  the  'vertebrate  archetype.' 
"Without  this  knowledge  he  is  like  one  who  speaks  a  language  lluenlly,  l)nt  is  ignorant 
of  its  grammar.     Tlic  'arclitypc'  may  be  said  to  be  the  grammar  of  all  osteology." 

SKELETON  {(inte).  The  chemical  composition,  .structure  of  bone  and  cartilage,  and 
their  relations,  will  be  found  ia  tlu;  articles  Bone,  Cahtilaoe,  Ossification,  and  Skele- 
ton, ante.  The  human  skeleton  is  composed  of  200  distinct  bones,  exclusive  of  the  83 
tcelh  and  the  three  ossicles  in  each  tympanum.  See  Eau,  ante.  It  is  conveinently,  and 
not  unnaturally,  divided  into  four  regions:  1.  the  skull,  composed  of  22  bones;  2.  the 
truidv,  composed  of  0-4  bones;  3.  the  upper  extremities,  composed  of  04  bones;  and '4. 
the  lower  extremities,  composed  of  60  bones.  In  some  respects  it  is  more  natural  to 
count  C2  bones  in  the  lower  extremities,  including  the  hip  bones,  as  the3'  are  connected 
with  the  hip  joint  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  clavicle  and  shoulder-blade  are  with 
the  shoulder  joint.  These  hip  bones,  however,  form  a  part  of  a  very  distinct  and  func- 
tionally important  part  of  the  skeleton,  viz.,  the  pelvis,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to 
keep  tins  division  of  pelvis  distinct.  See  Pelvis,  ante.  The  skull  is  described  under 
that  title.  The  trunk  may  be  divided  into  ribs,  24;  vertebroe,  24;  and  pelvis,  4,  the 
two  lower  bones  of  the  spinal  column,  viz.,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  being  included  in 
the  pelvis.  If  we  include  the  vertebne  and  sacrum  and  coccyx  in  one  division,  the  spi- 
nnl  column,  and  the  two  hip  bones  with  the  lower  extremities,  w^e  shall,  in  this  view, 
eliminate  the  pelvic  division.  A  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  spinal  nerves  enter 
the  sacrum  and  pass  through  orifices  having  the  same  anatomical  relations  as  the 
orifices  in  the  vertebrae,  would  point  to  the  propriety  of  placing  the  vertebrte  and 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx  together,  but  the  physiological  connection  of  these  latter  bones 
with  the  jielvis  present  suflicieut  reasons  for  the  division  here  made.  The  trunk  has 
also  1  sternum,  or  breast  bone,  and  1  hyoid,  or  tongue  bone  (see  Hyoid  Bone  and 
Tongue),  making  in  all  54  bones.  The  I'ibs  are  described  under  that  title.  They  are 
shown  in  the  cut,  12  on  each  side;  7  true  and  5  false  or  floaiiug  ribs.  The  true  ribs  are 
joined  to  the  sternum,  which  is  seen  to  consist  of  3  pieces,  viz.,  the  manubrium,  the 
gladiolus,  and  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  mamibrium  is  the  heart-shaped  piece  to 
which  the  internal  ends  of  the  clavicles  or  collar-bones  are  joined,  their  external  ends 
being  articulated  with  the  shoulder-blade,  or  scapula,  at  the  shoulder  joint,  as  seen  in 
the  cut.  See  Clavicle,  ante,  and  Scapula,  ante.  The  gladiolus  is  the  middle  piece  of 
the  sternum,  with  which  the  7  true  ribs  articulate.  The  ensiform  cartilage  is  tlie  small 
spatula-shaped  piece  seen  pointing  downward  into  the  triangular  space  between  the  car- 
tilages of  the  5  floating  or  false  ribs.  The  vertcbrje  are  described  in  the  article  Spinal 
Column,  ante.  The  pelvis  (basin)  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  figure  .supporting  the 
A'crtebral  column,  and  forming  with  the  thigh  bones  the  hip  joints.  The  upper  extremity 
is  divided  into  bones  of  the  shoulder,  2,  clavicle  and  scapula;  of  the  arm,  1,  the  hume- 
rus (q. v.);  of  the  fore-arm,  2,  the  radius  and  the  ulna;  of  the  wrist  or  carpus,  8;  of  the 
metacarj)us,  5;  and  of  the  phalanges  or  finger  bones,  14  =  32  bones  in  each  upper  extrem- 
ity, or  G4  in  both.  For  a  description  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  see  Hand,  ante. 
Passing  to  the  lower  extremities,  we  observe  the  femur  (q.v.)  Its  condyles  are  seen  to 
be  partly  covered  in  front  by  the  knee-pan  or  patella  (q.v.)  Below  this  are  seen  the  bones 
of  the  leg.  The  strong  bone  on  the  inner  side  of  each  leg  is  the  tibia.  Its  upper  expanded 
extremity  or  head  forms  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur  the  knee  joint,  and  its  lower 
expanded  extremity  forms  with  the  astragalus,  one  of  the  instep  bones,  the  greater  part 
of  the  ankle  joint.  See  Leg,  ante,  and  Foot,  ante.  There  are  7  bones  in  each  instep,  or 
tarsus,  5  in  the  metatarsus,  and  14  in  the  toes,  or  phalanges,  making  in  all  26  bones  in 
each  fool.  These,  witli  the  leg,  patella,  and  femur,  comprise  30  bones  for  each  lower 
extremity,  or  60  for  both. 

SKEL'LIGS,  THE,  three  rocky  i.slands  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  about  8  m.  west 
of  Bolus  Head,  co.  Kerry,  in  long.  10''32'  west.  The  lights  on  the  Great  Skellig  are  the 
first  visible  to  ships  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

SKELTON,  John,  an  earlj^  English  satirical  poet,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
the  year  14fi(),  but  whether  in  Norfolk  or  Cumberland  is  uncertain.  He  studied  at  both 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  received  from  each  the  academical  honor  of  laureate.  His 
sovereign,  Henry  VII,  appointed  him  tutor  to  the  young  prince  Henry,  afterward  king 
Henry  y III. ;  and  Erasmus,  in  allusion  to  his  learning,  styled  him  tlie  light  and  grace 
of  British  scholars.  At  this  time  Skelton  had  produceil  souk;  translations,  written 
elegies  on  Edward  IV.  (1483)  and  the  duke  of  Northumberland  (1489),  and  was  author 
of  some  stiff  court  masques  and  allegorical  poems  of  little  or  no  merit.  He  entered 
the  churcli  in  1498,  and  became  rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk,  shortly  after  which  he  seems 
to  have  struck  into  that  vein  of  original  vernacular  poetrj',  addressed  to  the  multitude, 
for  which  he  is  unique  anjong  our  elder  bards,  and  which  helped  to  fix  our  language. 
It  consists  in  a  flow  of  rattling  voluble  verse,  unrestrained  satire  and  joculai"ity,  and  a 
profusion  of  grotesque  imagery  mixed  up  with  Latiti  and  slang  ]ihrases.  At  times 
Skelton  has  gleams  of  bright  fancy  and  snatches  of  pleasant  description.     Of  this  higher 
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class  is  his  PMUp  Sparroxc,  being  a  poetical  lamentation  made  by  a  young  maiden 
(whose  charms  the  poet  describes  with  great  gusto  and  minuteness)  over  the  loss  of  a  pet 
bird  shun  m  a  convent  of  bUick  nuns  at  Carowe  near  Norwicli.  Tlie  most  huniorous  of 
Lis  picuavs  of  low  life — often  coarse  enough — are  found  in  the  piece  entitled  Tlie  Taa- 
infj  [or  brewing]  of  E'fjnor  Rummyng,  an  ale-wife  at  Leatherhead  in  iSurrcy.  Tins  poem 
was  liigldv  popular,  and  was  often  reprinted  in  black-letter,  garnished  with  a  rude 
wood-CHit  'representation  of  the  fat  hostess.  His  best  satires  are  Colin  Clout,  and  Why 
Come  Ye  mt  to  Court?  The  former  is  a  general  satire  on  llie  clergy;  and  the  latter,  a 
virulent  attack  on  cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  the  unscrupulous  poet  had  previously  flat- 
tered, but  who  had  disappointed  liim  of  a  prebend  which  he  coveted.  In  this  scurrilous 
lampoon,  Wolsey  is  not  only  charged  with  arrogance,  avariciou.sness,  and  inconti- 
nence, but  is  reminded  of  his  "biuse  original"  and  -'greasy  genealogy,"  having  been 
"Ciist  out  of  a  butclier's  stall."  The  enraged  cardinal  ordered  his  libeler  to  be  arrested, 
but  Skelton  took  refuge  in  the  sauctury  at  Westminster,  and  received  the  ijrotection  of 
abbot  Islip.  From  this  retreat  he  did  not  dare  to  emerge,  but  continued  silent  under 
its  sacred  shelter  till  his  death  in  1529.  The  "  pithy,  pleasaunt,  and  profitable  w^orkes 
of  maister  Skelton,  Poete  Laureate  "  were  collected  and  published  in  1568,  and  re- 
printed in  1736.  An  edition,  carefully  edited  by  the  rev.  A.  Dyce,  was  issued  in  1843, 
iu  2  vols.  8vo. 

SKEPTICISM  (Gr.  skeptomai,  "  I  consider  ")  strictly  denotes  that  condition  in  which 
the  mind  is  before  it  has  arrived  at  conclusive  opinions — when  it  is  still  iu  the  act  of 
reflecting,  examining,  or  pondering  over  subjects  of  thought.  Skepticism  is  there- 
fore the  opposite  of  dogmatism  (see  Dogma).  The  notion  of  "  disbelief  "  is  quite  a 
secondary  meaning  of  the  term.  Among  the  Greeks  a  skiptikos,  "  skeptic, "  was  origi- 
nally only  a  thoughtful  person,  and  the  verb  skeptomai,  never  acquired  any  other  signifi- 
cation than  "to  consider."  But  inasmuch  as  the  mass  of  men  rush  to  conclusions  with 
haste,  and  assert  them  with  far  more  positiveness  than  their  knowledge  warrants,  the 
discerning  few  of  clearer  vision  or  cooler  head  are  often  brought  into  collision  with 
popular  beliefs — more  especially  in  religion,  the  sphere  in  which  popular  beliefs  are 
mo'^t  numerous,  most  positive,  and  most  inconsiderate — and  are  comjielled  by  the  vio- 
lent shock  given  to  their  reason  to  "doubt,"  it  may  be  to  "  disbelieve"  what  they  hear 
affirmed  by  the  multitude  witli  indefensible  emphasis  of  speech.  Thus  it  is  that  in  com- 
mon parlance  a  slceptic  has  come  to  mean  an  infidel,  and  skepticism  infidelity.  But  the 
field  of  thought  iu  which  skepticism  properly  so-called  has  preferred  to  exercise  itself 
is  not  religion  but  philosophy.  Philosophical  skeptics  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
general}3r  denied  or  at  least  doubted  the  trustworthiness  of  the  .senses  as  vehicles  of 
absolute  truth,  and  so  have  destroyed  the  very  possibility  of  speculation.  In  ancient 
times  Pyrrlion  (q.v.),  in  modern,  David  Hume  (q.v.),  are 'the  most  characteristic  repre- 
(sentatives  of  this  kind  of  skepticism. 

SXEEEIES,  THE  (skerry  is  a  term  for  any  isolated  sea-girt  rock),  small  islands  about 
2  miles  oil'  the  n.w.  coast  of  Anglesey,  having  a  light-house  117  ft.  high.  See  also 
Pektlaxd  Firth. 

SKER  RYVORE  is  the  chief  rock  of  a  reef  which  lies  about  10  ni.  s.s.w.  of  the  s.w. 
point  of  the  island  of  Tiree  (q.v.),  and  24  m.  w.  of  lona.  This  reef,  which  stretches 
from  8  to  10  m.  in  a  w.s.w.  direction,  is  composed  to  compact  gneiss,  worn  smooth  by 
the  constant  action  of  the  waves,  and  was  long  a  terror  to  mariners,  having  caused  the 
loss  of  one  ship  annually  for  forty  years  previous  to  1844.  The  northern  lighthouse  com- 
mission had  long  intended  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  Skerryvore.  the  only  point  of 
this  dangerous  reef  which  could  afford  the  needful  foundation;  but  the  difficulty  of 
landing  on  the  rock,  from  I  he  immense  force  (three  tons  to  the  superficial  foot)  with 
which  the  Atlantic  waves  beat  upon  it,  caused  the  delay  of  the  scheme  till  1834,  when 
preparations  were  made  in  earnest.  The  design  and  superintendence  of  the  construction 
of  the  building  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  who  commenced  operations  on 
the  rock  in  1838.  following  generally  the  mode  adopted  by  his  father,  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
venson (q.v.),  in  the  construction  of  the  Bell  rock  (q.v.)  light-house;  and.  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional disasters  from  tempests,  completed  his  work  in  1844.  The  light-house  is  138^ 
ft.  high;  at  the  base  42  ft.,  and  at  the  top  16  ft.  in  diameter.  The  liaht,  a  revolving  one, 
is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  eight  large  annular  lenses  round  a  lamp  of  four  Avicks, 
according  to  Fresnel's  first  dioptric  system,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  18  miles. 
The  cost  of  erection  was  close  upon  £87,000.  Skerryvore  light-house  is  nearly  |  higlier 
than  that  on  the  Bell  rock,  and  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  Eddystone.  A  small 
group  of  rocks  belonging  to  this  reef,  and  situated  3  m.  westward  of  the  lighthouse,  is 
known  as  Stevenson's  rocks. 

SKEW,  a  sloping  water-table — as  on  the  set-off  of  a  buttress,  the  cope  of  a  gable,  etc. 
This  term  i^  more  generally  used  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  large  stone  at 
bottom  is  called  the  skew-putt. 

SKEW-BRIDGE,  a  bridge  placed  obliquely  so  as  to  cross  a  road  or  river  at  an  angle 
not  a  right  angle.  Such  bridges,  built  of  stone,  are  not  easy  of  construction,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  twisted  forms  which  the  voussoirs  assume,  and  were  scarcely  ever  used  till 
tjhe  necessities  of  railway  curves  compelled  their  introduction.     They  are  evidently  a 
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great  iniprovoincnt  on  Iho  old-faslilonod  mode  of  t\vi.stiiijr  a  road,  first  to  the  right,  and 
then  to  the  left,  in  order  to  get  tlic  bridge  at  right  angles  to  the  phicc  to  be 
crossed.  Siiiee  the  iiitroduetion  of  iron  girders  as  llie  supports  of  bridges,  slvew-bridg(!s 
have  become  easy  of  construction,  and  are  now  quite  generally  used. 

SKIBBEREEN,  a  majket-l.  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  situated  in  lat.  51"  VA' 
n.,  long.  U    10   w.,  distant  from  Cork  52  m.  8. w.     It  is  a  place  of  little  commerce,  ::iul 
almost  entirely  without  mauul'aetures.     'J'he  pop.  in  1871  was  3,695,  of  whom  8,201)  were 
.  liomau  Catholics. 

P  SKID,  in  military  .and  naval  language,  is  any  timl)er  which  is  u.-^ed  as  a  ba.sc  to  keep 
one  object  from  resting  on  another.  Tims,  a  row  of  cannon  in  store  will  be  kept  from 
the  ground  by  skids. 

The  term  is  also  ai)p]ied  to  the  drag  which  is  put  on  the  wheels  of  carriages  in  going 
up  hills,  to  prevent  rolling  backward. 

SKID'DAW,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland,  near  the  center  of  the  county;  height,  3,023 
feet.     A  few  miles  to  the  s.  lie  Derweut  Water  and  the  town  of  Keswick. 

SKIMMER,  a  name  applied  to  several  species  of  the  g<!nus  rhynchops  of  the  gull 
family  {JarkUv,  q.v.).  The  genus  has  the  following  characteristics:  Bill  longer  tliantlie 
liead,  nearly  or  quite  straight,  comjiressed  laterally  to  the  end.  Lower  mandible  nearly 
one  inch  longer  than  the  upper,  and  square  at  the  point.  Upper  mandible  grooved  for 
the  reception  of  the  lower.  The  mechanism  is  remarkable,  being  adapted  to  cut  like 
scissors,  and  the  bird  is  sometimes  called  scusor-MU.  The  wings  are  very  long  and  nar- 
row, with  the  llrst  quill  the  longest;  tail  moderate  and  forked;  feet  moderately  long  and 
slender,  with  an  indented  web;  hind  toe  elevated,  and  claws  curved  and  sharp.  R. 
nif/ra  is  the  h(Cfn.-ciKeau.v,  and  coupcur  d' cau  of  the  French;  shear-water,  cut-water, 
skimmer,  and  Hack  skimmer  of  the  United  States,  and  the  piscatoi'  of  the  Chilians.  The 
male  is  about  1!)  in.  long;  closed  wings  extend  4  in.  beyond  the  tail;  alar  expansion.  44 
inches.  Length  of  the  lower  mandible  four  and  a  half  inches;  upper,  three  and  a  half; 
l)0th  mandibles  red,  tinged  with  orange  and  tipped  with  black.  Upper  part  of  the  head, 
neck  and  back,  and  scapulars  black;  wings  the  same  except  the  secondaries,  which  are 
white  on  the  iiuier  vanes,  and  also  tipped  with  white.  The  forked  tail  having  black 
feathers,  broadly  edged  on  either  side  with  while;  tail  coverts  white  on  the  outer  sides, 
black  in  the  middle,  front,  cheeks,  neck  below  the  eye,  throat,  breast,  and  all  the  lower 
parts  while.  Legs  and  webbed  feet  red.  The  female  is  16  in.  long,  with  39  in.  Aving 
expansion;  plumage  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  except  the  tail,  which  is  white  shafted 
and  broadly  centered  with  black.  Mr.  Nuttall  says  that  it  is  a  bird  of  pnssage  in  the 
United  States,  appearing  in  New  Jersej^  its  most  northern  limit  as  he  thinks,  from  its 
tropical  quarters  in  early  May;  and  he  believes  it  passes  the  breeding  season  along  the 
Avliole  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States.  Their  nests  have  been  found  along 
the  shores  of  cape  May  about  the  beginning  of  June.  They  are  made  by  scratching  a 
liollow  in  the  sand.  There  are  usually  three  eggs,  which  are  nearly  two  inches  long  by 
one  in  diameter;  white  with  brown  bhHches,  some  of  them  large.  Sometimes  a  bushel 
of  eggs  are  collected  from  a  single  sand  bar. 

SKIN.  Considered  in  its  general  physiological  and  liistological  (or  textural)  relations, 
the  skin  is  merely  a  part  of  the  great  mucous  S3'stem  to  which  the  mucous  membrane 
and  secreting  glands  also  belong,  and  which  consists  of  two  essential  elements — a  base- 
meat  tissue,  composed  of  simple  cutaneous  membrane,  and  an  epithelmm  of  nucleated 
particles  resting  on  it — while  beneath  the  basement  membrane  are  vessels,  nerves,  and 
connective  tissue.  See  Epithei,iitm  and  Mucous  Membranes.  In  the  skin,  the  hard 
and  thick  epithelium  is  termed  cuticle  or  epidermis,  and  the  true  skin  below  il  is  termed 
the  derma  or  cutis  vera,  and  is  chiefly  formed  of  modified  and  very  dense  connective  (or 
areolar  or  cellular)  tissue. 

The  external  suiface  of  the  skin  formed  by  the  ciiticle  is  marked  by  fiuTOM's  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Some  (l(!rmed  furrows  of  motion)  occur  transversely  in  the  neighborhood 
of  joints,  on  the  side  of  flexion;  others  correspond  to  the  in-'^ertion  of  cutaneous  muscles; 
while  others,  of  quite  another  kind,  are  seen  in  aged  and  emaciated  persons,  and  after 
the  subsidence  of  any  great  distention  of  the  integument;  and  besides  these  coarse  lines, 
most  parts  of  the  .skin  are  grooved  with  very  minute  furrows,  which  assume  various 
courses  in  relation  to  one  another.  These  minute  furrows  are  most  distinctly  seen  on 
llie  palmar  aspect  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  on  the  sole  of  (he  foot.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  skin  also  presents  innumerable  pores  for  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the 
sudoriprrous  and  sebaceous  follicles,  or  the  sweat  and  fat  glands;  and  the  modifications 
of  epidermis  known  as  hair  nnd  nails  occur  on  the  same  surface. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  skin  consists  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  both  the  white  and 
yellow  fibrous  elcTuenls  are  considerablj'  modified  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  they 
occur,  .nnd  smooth  muscles  are  ]ii-esent  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity  in  some  parts  of 
the  skin.  Where  great  extensiliility,  Avilh  elasticity,  is  required,  the  yellow  (cln.stic) 
element  predominates;  and  wheie  strength  and  resistance  are  spx-cially  recpiired,  as  in 
the  .sole  of  the  toot,  the  cvtis  is  chieriy  composed  of  a  dense  interweaving  of  the  white 
(inelastic)  element.  The  thickness  and  strength  of  this  layer  diflfer  greatlj'  in  different 
parts,  according  to  the  amount  of  resistance  required  against  pressure.     The  skin  is 
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thicker  on  the  hinder  surface  of  tlie  body  than  in  front,  and  on  the  ontcr  than  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  limbs.  "  It  is  unusually  thin  over  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  It  is  par- 
ticularly delicate  in  the  eyelids,  and  proporlionably  so  in  some  other  situations  where 
great  mobility  is  demanded.  In  regions  wliicli  are  most  subject  to  external  pressure,  as 
the  soles  of  the  feel:,  il  is  tirmly  united  by  very  dense  laminae  to  the  sub-cutaneous  fascia; 
and  the  intervals  between  these  are  provided  with  pellets  of  fat,  forming  a  cushion,  as 
an  additional  means  of  protection  to  the  delicate  organs  it  incloses  and  covers.  Among 
the  lower  animals  we  may  notice  numberless  examples  of  an  analogous  kind."' — Todd 
and  Bowman's  Fhysiohgkal  Anatomy  and  Phy)<iology  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  407.  The  blubber 
of  the  whale  merely  represents,  in  a  very  exaggerated  form,  the  layer  of  fat  which  gen- 
erally occurs  in  the  sub-cutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  man  and  most  animals,  serving  as  a 
soft  "bed  on  which  the  skin  may  rest,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  plumpness  and  sym- 
metry to  the  outline  of  the  body.  It  is  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cutis  that  the 
tactile  papill(F,  or  true  organs  of  touch,  are  developed.  KoUiker  divides  the  true  cutis 
into  the  "  reticular"  and  "  papillary"  portions,  the  latter  being  the  reddish-gray  external 
superficial  layer  which  contains  the  upper  portion  of  the  hair  follieles  and  cutaneous 
glands,  and  whose  most  important  element  is  these  tactile  papilke.  Tliey  are  most 
abundant  and  largest  in  the  palm  of  the  hand*  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  while  in  the 
back  and  in  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs  they  are  almost  entirely  absent.  They  occur 
as  small,  semi-transparent,  flexible  elevations,  wdiich  are  usually  conical  or  club-shaped 
in  form;  but  in  certain  parts,  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  present  numerous  points  (in 
which  case  they  are  termed  compoimd  papilhe). 

The  thickness  of  the  true  skin  varies,  according  to  Kolliker,  from  i  of  a  line  to  a  line 
and  a  half.  In  its  chemical  characters  it  agrees  with  those  of  the  connective  tissue,  of 
which  it  is  principally  composed.  The  gelatine  which  it  yields  on  boiling  is  derived 
mainly  from  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  it  is  probably  this  element  which  is  principally 
concerned  in  the  changes  which  skin  undergoes  in  the  process  of  tanning.  Arteries  from 
the  sub-cutaneous  connective  tissue  fresly"enter  into  the  structure  of  the  skin,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  fat-lobules,  the  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  (presently  to  be  described), 
the  hair  follicles,  the  papilla?,  etc.  In  these  several  parts  they  terminate  in  a  close  net- 
work of  capillaries.  Those  parts  of  the  skin  which  border  upon  the  epidermis  are  for 
the  most  part  very  freely  provided  with  nerves,  while  in  the  deeper  parts  the  nervous 
filaments  are  comparatively  scanty.  How  they  terminate  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute; 
but  the  view  most  generally  adopted  is  that  they  end  in  loops. 

The  glands  occurring  in  the  skin  next  claim  our  consideration.  The}^  are  the  sudor- 
iparous or  sweat  glands,  the  sebaceous  or  fat  glands,  and  the  ceruminaus  glands.  The  sweat 
glands  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the  human  skin.  They  lie  in  small  pits  in  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  true  skin,  and  sometimes  entirely  below  the  skin.  Their  orifices  can  be  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  cross  grooves  that  intersect  the  ridges  of  the  papilUc  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  their  arrangement  being  here  necessarily  regular,  while  in  other  ])arts  they  are 
irregularly  scattered.  Their  size  and  number  in  different  regions  of  the  skin  correspond 
with  the  amount  of  perspiration  yielded  by  each  part;  thus  they  arc  nowhere  so  much 
developed  as  in  the  axilla  or  armpit.  In  that  part  of  this  region,  which  in  the  adult  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  hair,  they  form  a  layer  of  a  reddish  color,  of  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  soft,  and  more  or  less  flattened  by  their  pressure  on'one 
another,  being  imbedded  in  delicate  connective  tissue,  and  covered  and  permeated  with 
a  net-work  of  capillaries.  On  isolating  one  of  these  glands,  and  highly  magnifying  it, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  solitary  tube,  intricately  raveled,  one  end  of  which  is  closed, 
and  hidden  within  the  glandular  mass,  while  the  other  emerges  from  the  gland.  The 
wall  of  the  tube  consists  of  an  outer  or  basement  membrane,  with  which  the  i)]ood-vessel3 
a*e  in  contact,  and  an  epithdiain,  lining  the  interior,  the  former  disappearing  when  the 
tube  reaches  the  surface  of  the  papilla?.  The  duct,  on  leaving  the  gland,  follows  a 
meandering  and  rather  spiral  direction  through  the  reticular  portion  of  the  cutis  to  the 
interval  between  the  papilla?,  when  it  becomes  straight;  and  it  again  assumes  a  spiral 
course  in  perforating  the  cuticle.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  or  why  so  beautifully 
regular  a  spiral  form  should  be  given  to  the  cuticular  portion  of  the  duct,  which  is 
rather  wider  than  the  rest,  the  average  diameter  of  the  duct  being  -^^^  of  an  inch. 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  small  whitish  glands,  wdiich  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
.skin,  except  the  palms  and  soles,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the  scalp,  face  (the  nose 
being  particularly  rich  in  them),  and  about  the  anus.  They  are  usually  connected  with 
the  hairs,  and  consist  of  a  duct  terminating  in  a  Ijlind  pouch-like"  or  pear-shaped 
extremity.  The  basement  membrane  of  these  glands  is  lined  by  an  epithelium,  in  the 
particles  of  which  are  included  granules  of  fatty  or  sebaceous  matter,  which,  having 
become  detached,  constitutes  the  secretion.  These  glands  are  the  seat  of  the  parasite 
known  as  acarusfoUiculorum. 

The  ceruminous  glands  are  brown  simple  glands,  in  external  appearance  like  the 
.sudoriparous  glands,  occurring  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  external  meatus  of  the 
ear.  They  yield  an  adhesive  bitter  secretion,  which  protects  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  from  the  access  of  dust,  insects,  etc. 

.  *ln  one  square  line  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  E.  H.  Weber  reckons  that  there  are  81  compoimd,  and 
from  150  to  200  smaller  papillae,  arranged  in  tolerably  regular  rows. 
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Wo  sliall  conclude  by  taking  a  brief  survey  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  omitting, 
however,  its  most  important  function,  touch  (q.  v.)-  Resiirdcd  as  a  proteclivc  covering, 
the  skin  possesses  the  combined  advantages  of  louglmess,  resistance,  flexibility,  and 
elasticity;  tlie  connective  framework  being  liie  part  wliich  mainly  confers  these  proper- 
ties, allhoiigh  the  ei)idermis  co  operates  with  it.  The  subcutaneous  layer  of  fat,  and  tho 
modifications  of  epidermis  in  various  forms,  as  hairs,  wool,  feathers,  scales,  etc.,  serve 
for  the  preservation  of  warmth,  and  occasionally  (when  they  occur  as  claws,  talons,  etc.) 
as  means  of  offense  or  defense.  The  skin  is  the  seat  of  a  twofold  excretion,  viz.,  of 
ihat  formed  by  the  sudoriparous  glands,  and  that  formed  by  the  sebaceous  glands.  The 
fluid  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  glands  is  usually  formed  so  gradually  that  the  water}' 
portions  of  it  esc  ipe  l)y  evaporation  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surface;  but  in  certain 
conditions,  as  during  strong  exercise,  or  when  the  external  heat  is  excessive,  or  in 
certain  diseases,  or  when  the  evaporation  is  prevented  by  the  application  of  a  texture 
impermeable  to  air,  as  for  example  oiled  silk,  or  the  material  known  as  mackintosh,  or 
india-rubl)er  cloth,  the  secretion,  instead  of  evaporating,  collects  on  the  skin  in  the  form 
of  drops  of  Ihud.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  sweat  contains  urea,  lactates,  extractive 
matters,  etc.,  and  that  the  amount  of  watery  vapor  exhaled  from  the  skin  is,  on  an 
average,  2k  lbs.  daily  (according  to  Valentin's  observation),  the  importance  of  the  sudor- 
iparous glands  as  organs  of  excretion  will  be  at  once  manifest.  Jlorcover,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  experiments  of  Scharling,  Gerlach,  and  otlicrs,  that  the 
importance  of  the  skin  as  a  respiratory  organ  is  far  from  inconsiderable,  very  appreciable 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  being  exhaled  hourly  by  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 
In  the  amphibia,  in  which  the  skin  is  thin  and  moist,  the  cutaneous  respiration  is 
extremely  active;  and  that  the  respiratory  function  of  the  skin  in  tlie  higher  animals  is 
also  considerable,  is  proved  not  only  by  measuring  the  excreted  carbonic  acid,  but  by  the 
fact  that  if  the  skin  is  covered  with  an  impermeable  varnish,  or  if  tiie  Ijody  be  inclosed, 
all  but  the  head,  in  a  caoutchouc  dress,  animals  soon  die,  as  if  asphyxiated,  tlieir  heart 
and  lungs  being  gorged  with  blood,  and  their  temperature  before  death  gradually  falling 
many  degrees.  The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  a  semifluid  oity  mass,  which 
often  solidifies  into  a  white  viscid  tallow-like  matter  on  the  surface  or  in  the  glandular 
ducts,  from  wnich  it  can  be  removed  by  pressure,  in  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  small 
whitish  worm  or  maggot.  Under  the  microscope,  cells  containing  fat,  free  fat  mixed 
with  epidermic  scah.'s,  and  sometimes  crystals  of  cholesterin,  are  observed.  Its  chemical 
constituents,  in  addition  to  water,  are  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  matter  resembling  casein, 
^fat  (consisting  of  palmitin  and  olein,  soaps  composed  of  palmitic  and  oleic  acid.s),  choles 
terin,  earthy  phosphates,  and  chlorides  and  phosphates  of  the  alkalies.  Its  purpo.se 
seems  to  be  that  of  keeping  the  skin  moist  and  supple,  and  by  its  oily  nature,  of  hinder- 
ing too  rapid  evaporation.  Moreover,  considered  as  an  excretion,  it  nuist  take  a  share 
in  the  purification  of  the  blood. 

The  skin  is,  moreover,  an  organ  of  absorption:  mercurial  preparations,  when  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  have  the  same  action  as  when  given  internally.  Potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony', when  rubbed  into  the  skin  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  solution,  may  excite 
vomiting,  or  an  eruption  extending  over  the  whole  body,  and  many  other  illustrations 
might  be  given.  The  effect  of  rubbing  is  probably  to  force  the  particles  of  the  matter  into 
the  orifices  of  the  glands,  where  they  are  more  easily  absorbed  than  they  Avould  be 
through  the  epidermis.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  jNIadden,  Berthold, 
and  others,  that  the  skin  has  the  power  of  absorbing  water,  although  to  a  less  extent 
than  occurs  in  thin-skinned  animals,  such  as  frogs  and  lizards.  Tliis  fact  has  a  practical 
application.  In  severe  cases  of  dysphagia — difiicult  swallowing — when  not  even  fluids 
can  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  immersion  in  a  bath  of  warm  water,  or  of  milk  and 
water,  may  assuage  the  thirst.  Sailors,  also,  when  destitute  of  fresh  water,  find  their 
urgent  thirst  allayed  by  soaking  their  clothes  in  salt  water. 

Tlie  lUiseaxen  of  the  skin,  and  their  classification  into  genera  and  species,  have  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  during  the  last  centuiy;  but 
none  of  the  proposed  classifications  are  very  satisfactory.  The  more  important  affec- 
tions are  noticed  in  special  articles.     See  Eczema,  and  Ecthyma. 

SKINK,  or  SciNK,  Scinciis  officinalis,  a  saurian  reptile,  found  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  from  6  to  8  in.  long,  generally  of  a  reddish-dun  color, 
with  darker  transverse  bands,  a  wedge-shaped  head,  and  four  pretty  strong  limbs.  It 
has  been  in  great  repute  for  imaginary  medicinal  virtues  from  remote  times;  it  was 
largely  imported  on  this  account  into  ancient  Rome,  and  is  still  in  high  esteem  in  the 
east,  dried  skinks  finding  a  ready  sale  in  many  places,  as  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  There 
is  almost  no  disease  for  which  it  has  not  been  supposed  to  be  a  cure. — The  skink  belongs 
to  the  family  scincidm,  which  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  connecting  links  between 
saurians  and  seri)ents.  The  skink  itself  is  in  general  appearance  quite  lizard-like;  but 
ia  some  of  the  allied  genera,  the  limbs  become  rudimentary,  or  nearly  so.  In  some,  one 
of  the  pairs  is  wanting;  and  even  the  slow  worms  (d/iffiiis)  are  by  many  naturalists  reck- 
oned in  this  family,  in  which  the  limbs  are  not  manifest  externally,  although  they  may 
be  observed  on  careful  dissection.  Among  the  genera  in  which  the  four  limbs  are  all 
externally  manifest,  although  ver}'  small  and  imperfect,  is  seps,  sometimes  made  tl^e 
type  of  a  separate  family,  sejjsidcB,  in  which  the  body  is  much  elongated  and  snake-like. 
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SKIN-MOTH,  a  name  given  to  certain  coleoptera  wliich  attack  slcins  and  fars,  and 
prepared  animals  in  zoological  collections.  The  most  common  are  dermcstes  vulpinus, 
derineistcs  lardarius,  and  anthremia  mustorum.  The  two  first  mentioned  of  these  insects 
are  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  very  destructive,  both  in  the  larval  and 
imago  condition.  The  anthrenus  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  The  best 
antidote  for  them  all  is  benzine.  As  a  preventive  the  skins  should  be  treated  with 
arsenic  during  the  tanning  or  preparing  process. 

SKINNER,  Thomas  Harvey,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1791-1871;  b.  N.  C. ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton college  in  1809;  studied  law  for  18  months;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812;  was  col- 
league of  Dr.  Janeway,  Philadelphia,  1813-16;  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  church, 
Plnladelphia,  1816-33;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Andover  theological  seminary, 
1832-35;  pastor  of  JMercer  st.  church,  1835-48;  professor  of  isacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral 
theology  in  Union  theological  seminary.  New  York,  from  1848  to  his  death.  He 
published  Rdigiuii  of  the  Bible;  Aids  to  Preaching  and  Hearing;  Hints  to  Christians; 
Ri.ligious  Life  of  Francis  Markoe;  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology  and  llomiletics  (translated); 
Discussions  ill  Tlieohgy. 

SKIPS,  large  square  baskets,  lined  with  leather  or  skin,  used  in  spinning-mills  for 
carrying  tlie  bobbins  of  yarn;  sometimes  they  are  made  eutirelj'  of  thick  hides.  Wood 
or  basket-work  wouid  be  apt  to  catch  and  break  the  delicate  threads. 

SKIP  TON,  a  niiirket  t.  of  England,  county  of  York,  is  finely  situated  in  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley,  near  (he  river  Aire,  about  38  m.  w.  of  York,  and  16  n.n.w.  of  Bradford. 
Skipton  carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  is  a  station  on  the 
Leeds  and  East  Lancashire  railway  and  on  the  Midland  line.     Pop.  '71,  6,043. 

SKIEMISHEES  are  soldiers  operating  in  loose  array,  two  together — i.e.,  front  and 
rear,  with  a  lateral  distance  of  about  six  paces  between  tlie  files.  When  the  army 
advances,  the  grour.d  in  front,  and  for  some  distance  on  each  flank,  is  usually  covered 
by  skirmishers,  to  prevent  surprise.  If  cavalry  come  siddenly  on  Ihein.  they  ru,sh 
togetlier,  and  form  ^mall  .'■quares,  called  rallying  squares.  Skirmishers  fire  independently 
at  their  own  discretion ;  but  the  rule  is,  that  one  of  the  two  men  composing  a  tile  should 
always  have  his  rifle  loaded.     Orders  are  communicated  by  the  sound  of  bugle. 

EKIEF.ET,  Sivm  fifarvm,  a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  itmbeUiferce,  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  but  which  has  long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Europe  for  the 
take  of  its  roots,  which  are  tuberous  and  clustered,  sometimes  6  in.  long,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  the  finger.  They  are  sweet,  succulent,  and  nutritious,  with  a  somewhat 
aronuitic  flavor,  andwhen  boiled,  are  a  very  agreeable  article  of  food.  A  kind  of  spirit- 
uous liquor  is  sometimes  made  from  them.  Good  sugar  can  also  he  extracted.  Skirret 
was  at  one  time  more  cultivated  in  Britain  than  it  is  at  piesent,  although  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  its  having  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  is  propagated  either  by  seed 
or  by  very  small  offsets  from  the  roots.  It  has  a  stem  of  2  to  3  ft.  high ;  the  lower  leaves 
pinnate,  with  oblong-serrated  leaflets,  and  a  heart-shaped  terminal  leaf,  the  upper  ones 
ternate  with  lanceolate  leaflets. 

SKIRTING,  the  board  round  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  rooms.  When  large,  it  is 
called  a  base  plinth. 

SKITTLES,  a  game  very  popular  in  England  among  the  frequenters  of  public-houses. 
It  is  usually  played  in  a  covered  shed,  called  a  skittle  alley,  about  60  ft.  in  length.  The 
skittles  are  made  of  hard  wood,  and  they  are  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  shed  in  a 
square  with  one  corner  toward  the  player.  The  player  throws  a  wooden  ball,  and  tries 
to  knock  down  the  whole  of  the  skittles  in  a  given  number  of  throws.  The  rules  of  the 
game  vary  in  different  places.  It  is  sometimes  called  "ninepins,"  from  the  number  of 
skittles  used. 

SKOPIN',  a  t.  of  Russia,  government  of  Riazan,  and  160  m.  s.e.  of  Moscow,  is  situated 
on  the  Vercla,  a  tributary  of  the  Oka,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Volga.  It  has 
manufactures  of  Russian  leather,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.     Pop.  '67,  9,511. 

SKU'A,  or  Skua  Gull,  Lestris,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  lariam,  also  known  by 
the  name  Jager  (Ger.  hunter),  and  differing  from  the  gulls  in  having  the  upper  man- 
dible more  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  the  nostrds  larger  and'furlher  forward  in  the  bill,  the 
base  of  which  is  covered  with  a  cere.  The  skuas  are  bold  and  powerful  birds,  and  gen- 
erally obtain  their  food  by  purstiing  gulls  or  terns,  and  causing  them  to  disgorge  the  fish 
■which  they  have  captured,  which  they  dart  upon  and  seize  in  the  air.  They  also  eat 
eggs  and  small  birds.  The  Common  Skua  {L.  cataractes)  is  fully  2  ft.  in  length,  of  a 
brown  color,  with  lighter  streaks  on  the  head  and  neck.  It  udiabits  the  northern  seas, 
and  breeds  in  some  of  the  Shetland  i.sles. 

SKULL.  The  skull  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cranium  and  the  face.  In  human, 
anatomy,  it  is  customarj'  to  describe  the  former  as  consisting  of  8  and  the  latter  of  14 
bones;  the  8  cranial  bones,  which  constitute  the  brain-case,  being  the  occipital,  tvo  parie- 
tal, frontal,  two  temporal,  sphenoid,  and  ethmoid;  while  the  14  facial  bones  are  the  two 
nasal,  two  superior  maxiUary,  two  lachrymal,  two  malar,  titso  palate,  two  inferior  turbinated, 
vomer,  and  inferior  maxillary.  The  bones  of  the  ear,  the  teeth,  and  the  Wormian  bones  are 
not  included  in  this  enumeration.     The  morphologist,  however,  who  wishes  to  trace 
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out  the  fundamental  similarity  of  type  in  the  structure  of  the  various  morlifications 

of  the  vertebrate  skull,  will  not  bo"  content  with  this  arran2;oni(;nt,  in  which,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  oceipllal,  temporal,  and  spiienoid  Ijoncs,  the  luinian  anatomist  consid- 
ers as  a  Kiu^-le  bone  an  osseous  mass  consisting  primarily  in  man,  and  iiersistenlly  in 
some  of  th(!  lower  verlebratcs,  of  several  disiinct'  pieces  or'clcmeuts.  Posiponing  to  the 
close  of  this  arlicle  an^'  remarks  on  the  slructnic  of  the  vertebrate  skull  ncnerally,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice  the  ordinary  anatomicsd  relations  of  the  human  skull.  Tlie  de- 
velopment of  the  skull  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  not  only  in  ilsulf,  l)ut  as  throwing 
light  on  many  points  which  the  study  of  the  adult  skull  would  fail  to  explain.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  fetal  existence,  the  cerebrum  is  inclosed  in  a  membranous  cajisule  exter- 
nal to  the  dura  maler,  and  in  close  contact  with  it.  This  is  the  iir.>t  rudiment  of  the 
skull,  the  cerebral  portion  of  which  is  coiusequently  formed  before  there  is  an}'  indi(-a- 
tioa  of  a  facial  part.  Soon,  however,  four  or  tive  processes  jut  from  it  on  either  side  of  the 
mesial  line,  which  grow  downward,  incline  toward  each  other,  and  unite  to  form  a  scries  of 
inverted  arches,  from  which  the  face  is  ultimately  developed.  Imperfect  development 
or  ossification  of  these  rudimentary  parts  of  the  face  gives  rise  to  tlu'  peculiariiies  known 
as  "  hare-lip"  and  "  cleft-palate,"  or  in  very  extreme  cases  to  the  form  of  n'.oiislrosily 
termed  "  Cyclopean,"  in  which,  from  absence  of  the  frontal  processes,  the  two  orbits 
form  a  single  cavity,  and  the  eyes  are  ?nore  or  less  blended  in  the  mesial  line. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  succession  of  events  that  occur  in  the  ordi- 
nary or  normal  development  of  the  skull.     Cartilage  is  Sor-med  at  the  base  of  the  mem- 


Fig.  1. — Side  view  of  Human  okull. 

1,  Frontal  bone;  2,  Parietal  bone;  3,  Occipital  bone;  4, 
Temporal l)one  (squamous  portion);  4*,  Do.  (mastoid 
portion);  5,  Sphenoid  lione;  0,  Malar  bone;  7.  Nasal 
bone;  8.  Superior  ma.xillary  or  jaw  bona;  9,  Inferior 
lua.xillary  or  jaw  bone. 
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1.  Anterior  fontanelle;  2,  Posterior  fon- 
tanelle;  3,  Sagittal  suture;  4. 4. Coron- 
al suture;  5  T^ambdoidal  suture;  6,  6, 
Parietal  bones;  7.  7,  Two  halves  or 
the  frontal  bone, still  ununited ;  8,  Oc- 
cipital bone. 


branous  capsule,  which  has  been  already  described  as  thrown  round  the  brain,  and 
capalde  of  enlarging  with  it.  This  is  speedily  followed  by  the  deposition  of  ossitic  mat- 
ter at  various  points  of  the  capsule,  which  soon  becomes  "converted  into  Hakes  of  bone, 
which  afford  protection  for  the  brain,  wliile  tlie  intervening  portions,  which  remain 
membranous,  permit  the  skull  to  expand  as  its  contents  enlarge.  The  formation  of 
these  bony  flakes  on  the  convexity  of  the  cranium  is  soon  foUowed  l\y  the  appearance 
of  Oiweons  nuclei  in  the  cartilage  at  the  base,  corresponding  to  the  future  occipital  and 
sphenoid  bones.  Lastly,  the  various  bone.s,  some  or'ginating  in  meml)rane,  and  some 
in  cartilage  (as  descrii)ed  in  the  article  Ossific'.\tion),  approach  one  another  by  gradual 
enlargement,  and  become  united  in  variuous  ways,  so  as  to  form  a  continous,  and  ulti- 
mately an  unyielding  bony  case,  which,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Humphrey,  "is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  defense  of  the  brain,  for  the  accomnu)dation  of  the  organs  of  speci:il 
.sense,  and  for  the  attachment  of  tlie  ligaments  and  muscles  by  which  the  sknll  is  sup- 
ported ami  moved  on  the  spine." — The  Unman  Skeleton,  p.  IB.").  At  the  period  of  l)irth 
most  of  the  principal  bones  have  grown  into  apposition  with  their  neighbors,  forming 
the  siifnrrx  (q.v.),  but  one  large  vacuity  remains  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  parietal  and 
ftDUtal  bones,  which  is  termed  the  anterior  fontanelle.*  which  (iocs  not  clo.'-e  till  the  .sec- 
ond year  after  birth,  and  sometimes  remains  open  much  longer.  The  deficiency  of  the 
()s.seous  brain-ease  at  this  position  not  only  facilitates  the  act  of  deliver}',  but  also  acts, 
according  to  Ilumphrj^  to  some  extent  like  a  safety-vnlve  during  the' first  months  of 
infantile  life,  at  Avhich  time  the  brain  bears  an  uiuisually  large  proportion  to  the  rest  of 

*  So  called  from  the  pulsations  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  here  seen,  resembling  the  rising  of  water 
at  a  spring  or  fountain.  There  are  two  f  ontanelles  in  the  inesial  line,  as  .shown  in  Fig  2,  and  two  lateral 
fontanelles  on  either  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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the  body,  and  is  liable  to  sudden  variations  of  size  from  temporary  congestion,  sudden 
■wasting  of  its  substance,  and  other  causes.  The  sutures  remain  distinct  long  ;(fter  tlie 
closure  of  the  fontanclles,  and  probably  serve  a  purpose  both  in  permitting  an  increase 
of  the  size  of  the  cranium  by  the  growth  of  the  bones  at  tiieir  edges  (althougii  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cranial  cavity  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  this  growth  at  the  edges),  and 
in  diminishing  and  dispersing  vibrations  from  blows,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  brain. 

The  number  of  centers  of  ossification  in  the  skull  is  tolerably  constant;  each  bone 
having  a  certain  number.  (Thus  the  occipital  has  7  centers,  the  temporal  5,  the  sphenoid 
12,  etc. ;  the  total  number  being  about  59).  In  addition  to  these,  centers  frequently  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  sutures,  giving  rise  to  independent  pieces,  which  are  called  the  ossa 
tri^uetra,  or  the  Woinnian  bones.  They  are  regarded  by  Huniphry  as  stop-gaps,  developed 
in  the  membranous  covering  of  the  brain,  when  the  extension  of  the  regular  osseous 
nuclei  is  likely,  for  some  rea.son,  to  be  Insufficient  to  cover  in  the  cranial  cavity;  and 
this  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  that,  in  cases  of  rickets  and  hydrecephalus,  the 
""SV  ormian  bones  are  especially  abundant. 

After  the  sutures  have  been  formed,  and  tiie  skull  has  acquired  a  certain  thick- 
ness, a  process  of  resorption  commences  in  the  interior  of  the  bones,  and  reduces  tne 
originally  dense  structure  to  a  more  or  less  cellular  or  cancellated  state.  The  mterior 
thus  altered  is  called  the  diploe,  and  by  this  change  the  weight  of  the  skull  is  much 
diminished,  while  its  strength  is  scarcely  affected. 

The  diploe  usually  begins  to  be  apparent  about  the  tenth  j'car,  and  is  most  developed 
in  those  skulls  which  are  thickest.  Dr.  Humphry  has  observed  it  to  be  especially 
thick  in  idiots,  and  where  the  brain  is  small.  "  Hence,"  he  observes,  "  the  propriety  of 
the  term,  thick- headed,  as  a  synonym  for  stupid,  derives  some  contirmationfrom  anatomy." 
A  continuation  of  the  same  process  of  resorption,  which  causes  the  diploe,  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  the  cavities  known  as  the  frontal  and  sphenoid  sinuses.  The  formation 
of  the  diploe  divides  the  walls  of  the  cranium  into  three  layers,  viz.,  an  outer  tough  layer; 
an  inner  dense,  brittle,  and  somewhat  glass-like  layer,  known  as  the  vitreous  table  or 
layer;  and  the  intervening  cancellous  diploe.  The  vitreous  table  being  more  brittle  than 
the  outer  layer,  is  apt  to  be  fissured  to  a  greater  extent  in  fracture  of  the  skull;  and  is 
even  sometimes  broken  while  the  outer  layer,  which  received  the  blow,  has  remained 
entire;  although  the  diploe  must  have  great  power  in  lessening  the  concussions  trans- 
mitted from  the  outer  to  the  inner  layer  of  the  skull.  The  growth  of  the  skidl  after  the 
seventh  year  proceeds  slowly,  but  a  slight  increase  goes  on  to  about  the  asre  of  twenty. 
The  skull-bones  are  freely  supplied  with  blood  from  arteries  which  pass  from  the  dura 
mater  internally  and  the  pericranium  externally,  through  the  numerous  foramina 
obse^ed  on  both  surfaces;  the  blood  being  returned  by  veins  which  take  various  di- 
rections 

The  fact  that  concussion  of  the  brain  scarcely  ever  proves  fatal,  unless  there  is  also 
fracture  of  the  skull,  affords  the  most  distinct  evidence  that  the  skull  is  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  so  long  as  it  maintains  its  integrity,  it  is  able  to  protect  its  con- 
tents from  serious  lesion.  This  marvelous  protective  power  is  due  to  its  rounded  shape 
whereby  its  strength  is  increased,  and  in  consequence  of  which  blows  tend  to  glide  off 
it,  without  doing  material  damage.  Moreover,  the  curved  lines  or  ridges  which  maj'  be 
traced  round  the  skull  tend  to  strengthen  it.  The  weakest  part  of  the  skull  is  at  the 
base.  Hence,  notwithstanding  its  removal  from  exposure  to  direct  injury  and  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  soft  parts,  fracture  takes  place  more  frequently  at  the  base  than 
at  any  other  part  of  the  skull,  fracture  often  taking  place  here  even  when  the  skull 
was  not  broken  at  the  part  struck.  There  are  two  points  in  the  architecture  of  the 
bones  of  the  face  which  deserve  especial  notice,  viz.,  (1)  the  great  strength  of  the  nasal 
arch,  and  (2)  the  immobility  of  the  upper  ja%v,  which  is  fixed  by  three  buUresses,  the  na- 
sal, the  zygomatic,  and  the  pterygoid. 

The  base  of  the  skull,  whether  seen  from  within  or  from  below,  presents  many  objects 
of  physiological  interest  in  relation  to  the  nervous  system.  As  seen  from  within,  the  base 
presents  on  each  .side  three  fossae,  corresponding  to  the  a:iterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  and  to  the  cerebellum.  These  fossa?  are  marked,  as  is  the  wiiole  skull-cap,  by 
the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  they  contain  numerous  "foramina"  and  "fissures"  which 
give  passage  to  various  sets  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The  external  or  outer  surface 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  if  we  consider  it  fiom  before  backward,  is  formed  by  the 
palate  proces.ses  of  the  .superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones;  the  vomer;  the  pterygoid 
and  spinous  processes  of  the  sphenoid  and  part  of  its  body;  the  under  surface  of  tiie 
temporal  bones,  and  by  the  occipital  bone.  The  most  important  of  the  parts  which  it 
presents  are  named  in  the  description  of  Fig.  3. 

The  anterior  region  of  the  skull,  which  forms  the  face,  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  form, 
and  the  bones  are  so  arranged  as  to  inclose  the  cavities  for  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the 
mouth,  and  to  give  strength  to  the  apparatus  for  masticating  the  food.  The  size  of  the 
face  and  the  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one  another,  as 
may  be  readily  seen  l)y  comparing  vertical  sections  (through  (he  mesial  line)  of  Inmian 
and  other  mammalian  .skulls;  and  if,  in  place  of  mammalian  skulls,  we  take  skills  of 
lower  vertebrates  (the  crocodile,  for  example),  this  ratio  is  far  more  striking.  In  man 
the  face  is  at  its  minimum  as  compared  with  the  cranial  cavity,  chiefly  in  consequence 
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of  tlio  facial  bones  beinfir  arranged  in  a  nearly  vertical  manner  bencntli  the  crap'um, 
instead  of  jirojectiiig  in  front  of  it.  Tiie  human  face  is  also  remarkable  for  its  relaiively 
great  breadth,  which  allows  the  orbits  for  tlie  reception  of  the  eyes  to  be  placed  in  front 
instead  of  on  the  sides  of  the  iiead,  and  renders  their  inner  walls  nearly'  parallel.  "This 
paraihdisni,"  says  Dr.  Iliunphry,  "in  man  is  associated  with  the  i)aralleli.^m  of  the  optic 
axes,  ami  contributes  to  that  clear,  a(;curate,  and  steady  vision  which  results  from  the 
ready  eon\er_<;eiice  of  the  eyes  upon  every  object."  Each  orbit  is  of  a  p3'ianiidal  i'orm, 
wiiii  the  apex  behind,  anti  is  composed  of  seven  bones — viz.,  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  lach- 

Irymal,  si)Iienoitl,  suiH'rior  maxillary,  malar,  and  palate,  which  last  contributes  very 
slijrhlly  to  the  human  orbit,  but  is  an  important  constituent  in  the  orbit  of  many  ani- 
mals.    Tiic  nasal  cavities  have  been  sudicieutiy  described  in  the  article  Nose. 

The  dilferent  varieties  of  mankind  i)rcsent  certain  well-marked  and  characteristic 
pcculiarilit's  in  the  form  of  the  skull.  There  are  three  ti/pical  fo7-ms  of  the  skull  which 
seem  to  be  well  established  from  the  exanunation  and  comparison  of  a  large  number  of 
crania — viz.,  the  proi/iutf/ious,  the  pijrainiiUd,  and  the  oval  ov  eliiptkal  cranium.  When 
the  upper  jaw  s]oi)es  forwarii,  the  insertion  of  the  teeth,  instead  of  being  perpendicular, 
is  obli(iue.  A  skull  with  this  i)eculiarity  is  prognathouH  or  procinathic  (Gr.  pro,  forward, 
&\\i\  gnatltog,  a  jaw);  the  opposite  condition  being  termed  ortliognatJioiis  or  orUiogitdthtc 
(Gr.  oj-t/ios,  upright).  ''J'he  negro  of  the  Guinea  coast  and  the  negrito  of  Australia  present 
the  progiuithous  character  in  its  most  marked  form.  The  pyranudal  form  is  character- 
ized by  the  breadth  and  flatness  of  the  face,  which,  with  the  narrowness  of  the  forehead, 
gives  this  sh.ipe  to  the  head.  The  Mongolian  and  Esquimaux  skulls  belong  to  this  type. 
The  oval  or  elliptical  type  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the  natives  of  western  or  south- 
ern Europe,  and  which  is  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  feature  so  nuich  as  by  tlie 
absence  of  the  longitudinal  projection  of  the  first  tj'pe,  or  the  lateral  projection  of  the 
second,  and  by  a  general  symmetry  of  the  whole  configuration.  The  length  of  the 
skull,  which  to  a  great  degree  corresponds  to  the  degi'ce  of  development  of  the  posterior 
cerebral  lobes,  has  been  taken  by  the  late  prof.  Retzius  as  a  basis  of  classification.  He 
arranges  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  into  two  great  classes — the  doUcoccphala',  or  long- 
/i^rtrf.'*,  whose  celcbral  lobes  comidetely  cover  the  cerebellum;  and  the  bruclii/ccphalce,  or 
short-heads,  in  whom  the  cerebral  lobes  do  not  extend  so  far.  Eacli  of  these  classes  con- 
tains orthofjiiathoiis  and  prognathous  varieties.     See  Ethnology. 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  the  article  Skeleton  that  the  skull  is  only  the  anterior 
prolongation  of  tile  backbone,  and  that  it  consists  of  four  vertebras  or  segnieuts,  corres- 
pondiiig  to  the  four  consecutive  enlargements  of  the  nervous  system  which  ultimately 
form  the  brain — viz.,  the  rldneneeplialoii,  the  prosencephalon ,  the  mesenccjhalon,  and  the 
epcncepluilon — embryonic  segments  giving  rise  to  the  nerves  of  smell,  sight,  taste,  and 
hearing.  These  four  vertebra?,  taken  from  behind  forward,  are  termed  the  occif)ital, 
the  parietal,  the  frontal,  and  the  nasal  vertebrae.  For  the  anatomical  evidence  by  which 
these  cranial  vertebrjc  are  resolved  into  the  essential  elements  of  a  vertebra,  as  described 
in  the  article  Skeleton,  we  must  refer  to  prof.  Owen's  various  works  on  the  skeleton, 
or  to  the  admirable  suu^.maries  of  them  contained  in  Humphry  On  the  Hainan  Skeleton 
(for  which  we  are  indebted  to  many  of  the  details  introduced"  into  this  article),  and  to 
Holden's  Human  Osteology.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  who  originated 
"  The  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  Skull."  The  claim  luidoubtedly  rests  between  Goethe, 
the  grent  ]ioet,  and  Oken,  one  of  the  most  original  and  distinguished  comparative  anat- 
omists of  the  early  part  of  tlie  present  century.  We  believe  the  truth  to  be  that  the  idea 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  skull  flashed  across  the  poet's  mind  in  1790,  but  that  nothing 
definite  was  published  on  the  subject  till  1807,  when  Oken  independently  arrived  at  and 
promulgated  similar  views.  Our'limited  space  has  prevented  us  from  noticing  the  skull 
of  birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes.  On  these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  Huxley's  Lectures 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  1864.  in  which  the  structure  and  development  of  the  human 
skull,  as  well  as  the  skulls  of  all  the  lower  vertebrate  animals,  are  most  copiously  and 
philosophically  discussed. 

Fracture  of  the  skull  is  an  accident  of  such  importance  as  to  demand  a  special  para- 
graph. As  already  remarked,  fracture  may  take  place  either  in  the  vaidt  or  at  the  base 
of  the  skull.  We' shall  first  Q.onm\ev  fractures  of  the  vault.  Here  the  fracture  is  usually 
direct,  tin-  bone  giving  way  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  struck,  and  the  result^  being 
either  a  simple  fissure  or  a  "breaking  of  the  bone  into  several  fragments  (a  comminuted 
fracture).  Although  fractures  may  be  limited  to  the  outer  or  to  the  iinier  surface  of 
the  skull,  they  mrist  commonly  ext(!nd  through  the  whole  , thickness,  and  the  broken 
bone  is  generally  driven  inward;  and  the  most  ordinary  form  of  fracture  with  depres- 
sion is  tiiat  in  wliich  several  fragments  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form  have  their  points 
driven  down  and  w^-dged  into  each  other,  while  their  bases  remain  on  a  level  with  the 
surrounding  bone.  There  are  no  signs  bj'  which  we  Ci.n  in  all  cases  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  friicture  of  the  vault.  "  Fissures,"  says  Mr.  Prescott  Hewctt,  "involving  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  vault  of  the  skull,  con.stantly  exist  without  ever  having  been 
suspected  din-ing  life,  and  even  an  extensive  and  comnunufed  frncture,  with  great 
depression  of  the  fragments,  may,  and  often  does,  escape  notice  when  the  broken  bone 
lies  hidden  undcsr  the  temporal  muscle  or  under  a  large  extravasation  of  blood. " — Holmes's 
Bystem  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  When,  however,  the  fractjire  is  accompanied  by  a 
wound  leading  down  to  the  bone  it  may,  in  general,  be  easily  detected.     With  regard 
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to  treatment,  it  is  now  an  established  rule  that  simple  fractures  of  the  skull  with  depres- 
sion, and  without  symptoms,  are  to  be  let  alone.  Tlie  depression  maj^  be  so  marked  as 
to  be  easily  detected;  and  yet  so  long  as  there  are  no  symptoms  all  operative  interfer- 
ence, of  whatsoever  form,  is  carefully  to  be  avoided." — Prescott  He  welt,  07).  cit.  If, 
however,  there  be  a  wound  leading  down  to  the  bone  in  a  depressed  fracture  ^vithout 
symptoms,  immediate  operative  interference  is  called  for.  When  a  depressed  fracture 
is  accompanied  by  primary  brain-symptoms,  an  operation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or 
removing  the  depressed  fragments  is  usually  necessary.  If,  however,  the  fracture  is  a 
simple  one,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  milder  remedial  agents,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing,' and  low  diet  may  be  tirst  tried.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  very  urgent 
symptoms  of  cerebral  pressure  persist  for  a  long  time,  and  are  relieved  at  once  on  liie 
pressure  being  removed.  A  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  Cline  {Medico- Vhir.  Rev., 
vol.  i.  p.  471),"in  which  a  sailor  remained  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  for  13  months  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  causing  fracture  and  depression  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones. 
Ciine  trepanned  the  part  and  elevated  the  bone,  and  on  the  evening  of  tiie  same  day,  the 
sailor  sat  up  in  bed,  and  though  at  first  stupid  and  incoherent,  soon  became  rational  and 
M-ell,  upward  of  a  year  liaving  elapsed  in  which  his  life  was  a  complete  blank. 

Fractures  of  the  ha^e  may  be  direct  or  indirect,  but  in  most  cases  arc  indirect,  that  is 
to  say,  the  bones  give  way  at  a  point  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  blow,  as  has  beea 
already  shown.  At  certain  parts,  however,  the  bones  of  the  base  are  so  Ihin  that  if 
direct  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tliem  they  readily  give  way.  Thus  scissors, 
slate-pencils,  tobacco-pipes,  etc.,  have  often  been  thrust  into  the  skull  through  the  orbits 
or  tlie  nostrils,  and  these  wounds  are  very  serious,  from  the  readiness  with  wliich  the 
brain  may  be  tlms  injured.  The  only  symptoms  that  can  be  depended  tipon  as  indicat- 
ing a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  connected  either  with  an  escape  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  or  blood,  or  watery  fluid,  or  with  an  injurj'  done  to  the  nerves  as 
they  emerge  at  the  base.  Out  of  33  cases  of  fractured  base  observed  by  Hewett,  bleed- 
ing from  the  mouth  or  nose  occurred  in  14  and  bleeding  from  the  ear  in  15  ca-ses.  A 
copious  watery  discharge  from  the  ear  was,  until  very  recently,  regarded  as  a  diagno.stic 
sign  of  fracture  of  the  base;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  such  a  discharge  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid  occurs  either  from  the  ear  or  nostrils,  that  it  most  probably  is  con- 
nected with  fracture.  Operative  interference  is  very  seldom  required  i»  these  frac- 
tures, our  treatment  being  directed  not  against  the  broken  bones,  but  against  the 
accompanying  cerebral  lesions. 

I 
SKULLCAP,  a  genus  (Scutellaria)  of  herbs  of  the  mint  family  Qabiafo').  The  generic 
characters  are:  calyx  bell-shaped  when  in  flower,  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  with  a  helmet- 
like appendage;  calyx  splitting  at  the  base  at  maturity,  the  upper  lip  iisually  falling 
away;  corolla  having  an  elongated  curved  ascending  tube,  dilated  at  the  throat,  two- 
lipped;  stamens  four;  anthers  approximate  in  pairs  and  bearded.  The  following  species 
grow  in  the  United  States:  5.  versicolor,  from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  stem  erect,  leaves  heart- 
shaped;  river  banks  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin  and  southward:  S.  saxtilis; 
stem  weak,  from  6  to  18  in.,  sometimes  having  runners;  leaves  heart  shaped,  crenate, 
from  1  to  2  in.  long;  growing  on  moist  shady  banks  in  southern  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Kentuckj^  and  on  mountains  farther  south:  S.  cancscens;  3  to  4  ft.  high, 
stem-branched  above,  with  panicled,  many-flowered  racemes;  lance-ovate,  crenate 
leaves,  whitish,  with  fine  soft  down;  upper  lip  of  corolla  shorter  than  lower;  rich  soil 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois  and  southward:  S.  serrata;  stem  from  1  to  3  ft.  high, 
simple,  with  single,  loosely  flowered  racemes;  leaves  ovate,  serrate,  and  ncurainate  at 
both  ends;  corolla  one  inch  long,  lips  equal;  growing  in  woods  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Illinois  and  southward:  S.  pilosa;  stem  simple,  i  to  3  ft.  high;  leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  crenate;  racemes  short;  corolla  rather  narrow;  growing  on  dry  ground  in  southern 
New  York  to  Michigan  and  southward:  S.  lateriflora  is  a  species  which  has  been  used 
as  a  quack  medicine  in  hydrophobia,  and  bears  the  common  name  of  mad-ilog  skullcap. 
It  has  a  smooth,  upright  stem,  much  branched;  1  to  2  ft.  high;  leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  coarsely  serrate;  growing  in  wet,  shady  placas  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.     Other  species  are  S.  integrifolia,  S.  nervosa,  S.  parvula,  and  5.  gaUriculata. 

SKUNK,  Mephitis,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  weasel  family  {mnstelidcp),  but 
departing  very  considerably  from  the  typical  characters  of  that  family,  and  approaching 
to  the  badgers  and  gluttons  in  general  appearance,  in  habits,  in  the  lengthf-ned  claws  of 
the  fore-feet,  in  the  plantigrade  hind-feet,  and  in  some  of  the  teeth.  There  are  six 
incisors  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  eight  molars  in  the  upper,  and  ten  in  the 
low^er:  tlie  teeth  generally  resemble  those  of  the  polecat.  Sluinks  depend  very  much 
for  defense  against  enemies  on  an  excessivel}'  fetid  fluid,  wdiich  is  secreted  by  glands 
near  the  anus;  and  when  assailed,  they  turn  {he  rump  toward  the  as.=;anant,  elevate  the 
tail,  and  discliarge  this  fluid  witli  considerable  force.  The  odor  proceeding  from  it, 
even  when  a  dead  .skunk  has  been  flung  into  an  inclosure,  has  been  known  to  cause 
nausea  to  the  inmates  of  an  apartment  with  closed  windows  at  the  distance  of  100 
yards.  So  confident  does  the  skunk  seem  of  the  efficacy  of  its  peculiar  mode  of  defense, 
that  it  permits  itself  to  be  approached  tdl  it  is  just  on  the  point  of  being  .seized,  which, 
however,  is  onl}'  attempted  by  the  inexperienced,  when  the  batterj"  is  discharged.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  remove  the  odor  from  clothes.     Dogs  flee  at  once,  and  rub  their 
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noses  on  tlie  ground  till  Uioy  bleed.  Dogs  that  arc  aware  of  the  skunk's  powers,  how- 
ever, kill  it  by  leaping  upon  it  suddenly,  and  iii  such  a  way  that  tliey  are  not  exposed 
to  danger.  Tliere  is  mui-li  uncertainty  concerning  tlie  species  of  skunk,  as  tlie  colors 
vary  considerably  even  in  the  same  s{)eeies;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  species.  They  are  lound  only  in  America,  where  they  are  ver^^  widely  dis- 
tributed from  Hudson's  bay  to  the  strait  of  Magellan.  The  Common  Skunk  {M.  Aineri- 
caiia  or  a^irucittt)  is  about  tiie  size  of  a  cat,  generally  black  or  blackish  brown,  with  white 
streaks  along  the  back.  It  iidiabits  burrows  which  it  makes  in  the  earth,  feeds  on  mice, 
frogs,  etc.,  and  also  on  insects  and  fruits;  and  sometimes  enters  houses  to  plunder  store- 
rooms, where,  if  it  is  suddenly  alarmed,  everything  is  tainted  with  an  intolerable  odor. 
"While  streaks  on  the  back,  one  or  more,  are  very  characteristic  of  this  genus. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE,  sometimes  called  dracoutium,  and  by  the  Germans,  stinkende 
dracIientruncL  It  is  the  \//tnp(oc(irp(ts  fiPlklux,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  arum  family, 
growing  in  bogs  and  moist  ground  in  many  parts  of  North  America.  It  blossoms  in 
April  and  May.  The  sputhe,  which  precedes  tlie  leaves,  is  hooded,  shell  form,  pointed, 
rather  fleshy,  of  a  variegated  purplish  brown  and  yellow  color,  inclosing  a  short  oval 
spadix,  which  is  densely  tessellated  with  fleshy  flowers,  and  enlarges  to  a  spongy  mass, 
which  superticially  covers  the  globular  seeds.  The  leaves  are  radical,  18  to  24  in. 
long,  on  .^hort  leaf-stalks,  smooth,  ovate,  heart-shaped.  All  parts  of  the  plant  emit  a 
fetid  odor,  especially  wiien  bruised,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  fetid  secretion 
of  the  skunk.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  September,  forming  a  roughened,  globular  mass  3 
or  3  iu.  in  diameter,  containing  many  round  seeds  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, filled  with  a  solid  fleshy  embryo.  Skunk  cabbage,  or  dracontium,  taken  internally 
produces  vertigo,  nausea,  and  frequently  vomiting.  It  has  been  used  in  hysteria,  chorea, 
and  spasmodic  asthma,  but  it  is  probably  much  less  elflcient  than  many  other  medicines, 
and  is  not  often  used  by  the  profession.  The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  should  be  col- 
lected early  iu  the  spring. 

SKYE  (Gaelic  sIdanacJi,  winged),  the  largest  of  the  Scottish  islands  after  Lewis,  and 
the  most  northerly  of  the  group  known  as  the  inner  Hebrides,  forms  part  of  the  county 
of  Inverness,  from  the  mainland  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  scarcely  half  a 
mile  in  breadth  at  its  narrowest  point,  Kyle  Rhea.  Its  extreme  length,  from  s.e.  ton.w., 
is  47  m. ;  breadth,  from  7  to  25  m. ;  but  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  inlets 
at  all  parts  of  the  island,  no  point  is  above  4  m.  from  the  sea.  Area,  547  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'71,  17,330.  Skye  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  moory,  but  it  contains  some 
pleasant  tracts  of  arable  and  pasture  laud,  and  one  considerable  plain,  formeily  the  bed 
of  a  lake,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmuir.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Cooliu  Hills,  which 
stretch  irregularly  chiefly  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  culminating  in  the  sharp  peak  of  Scoor-uan- 
Gillean  (3,183  ft.)  above  Sligachan.  The  singularly  jagged  outline  of  these  remarkable 
hills  arrests  the  eye  at  a  great  distance,  and  forms  the  dominant  feature  in  the  view  at 
almost  every  point  around  the  island,  and  far  out  at  sea.  The  most  famous  scene  in 
this  region  is  loch  Coiruisg,  a  small  fresh-water  lake  near  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Scavaig, 
all  but  encircled  by  frowning  ridges  of  rock,  shooting  up  at  some  points  to  the  height  of 
3,000  feet.  It  has  been  powcrfulfy  depicted  by  sir  W.  Scott  in  The  Lord  of  the  Ittks.  Glen 
Sligachan,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  loch  of  that  name  about  9  m.  to  Caumsunary, 
is  b}'^  many  as  the  grandest  glen  in  the  highlands.  The  scenery  of  Cuiraing,  near  the  n. 
of  the  island,  has  been  truly  styled  "  unique."  The  coa.st-sccnery  of  Skj'c  is  for  the  most 
part  highly  picturesque,  and  in  many  places  very  grand.  Between  Rhu-nam-Brarin  and 
loch  Staflin.  the  coast-line  presents  magnificent  basaltic  formations,  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
tude considerably  exceeding  the  giants'  causeway  or  StafTa.  Over  these  cliffs  descend 
many  remarkable  waterfalls,  and  their  bases  are  frequently  worn  into  deep  caves,  some 
of  which  are  of  historical  interest.  One  near  Portree  afforded  a  refuge  to  prince  Charles; 
another,  on  the  w.  coast,  was  the  temporary  prison  of  lady  Grange.  The  largest  arms 
of  the  sea  are  loch  Bracadale,  loch  Dunvegan,  and  loch  Snizort;  and  the  chief  harbors 
are  those  of  Portree,  Uig,  Grishernish.  Lochbay,  Dunvegan,  Pooltiel,  and  Harport. 

The  coasts  abound  in  fish,  the  most  important  being  herring,  cod,  Hug,  and  .«aithe. 
Good  oj'sters  are  found  in  several  places.  The  herring  fishery  is  prosecuted  in  the 
season  in  all  the  bays:  the  cod  and  ling  fishery  is  chiefl}'  confined  to  loch  Dunvegan  and 
loch  Snizort;  andthesalmon  fishery  to  Portree  and  thee,  coast.  Lobster- fishing  is  also  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude;  but  salmon  and 
sea-trqut  are  got  in  some  of  the  principal  streams,  at  Skeabost,  Portree,  Ose,  Hammer, 
&c.  Tlie  fresh-water  lakes  are  also  srhall,  and  few  in  number.  Deer  are  not  numerous, 
nor  are  grouse.  An  excellent  breed  of  hardy  ponies  used  to  be  extensivelj''  reared,  but 
the  cultivation  of  sheep  now  engrosses  almost  exclusive  attention  from  farmers.  The 
climate  of  Skye  is  exceedingly  moist,  the  days  throughout  the  year  during  which  no  rain 
falls  bein'j:  generally  few  in  number.  A  register  kept  at  Portree  shows  the  rainfall  in  the 
years  1860^5  to  have  been  respectively  87.99,  139.04,  111.19,  148.89,  and  89.54  inches. 
The  climate  is,  however,  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  average  .standard  of  longevity  (in- 
commonly  high.  Agriculture  in  Skye  is  comparatively  unprofitable,  owing  to  the  mois- 
ture of  the  climate,  and  is,  in  fact,  falling  into  entire  neglect  on  some  of  the  chief  sheep- 
farms.  The  soil,  however,  is  in  many  place  excellent,  and  capable,  iu  dry  seasons,  of 
yielding  good  cereal  crops,  while  for  turnips  it  is  peculiarly  suited. 
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The  iiiliabitants  are  for  the  most  part  ]K)or.  In  the  districts  where  the  men  practice 
fishing,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  adult  males  go  to  the  Caithness  tisheries  in  summer, 
while  from  all  parts  of  the  island  young  men  and  women  go  in  troops  to  the  s.  in  search 
of  tieid-labor.  Potatoes  and  fish  are  the  general  diet,  meat  being  a  rare  luxury.  The 
population  is  chiefly  Celtic,  with,  however,  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  Norse  element. 
Gaelic  is  still  universally  spoken,  but  is  gradually  giving  place  to  English.  The  chief 
proprietors  are  still,  as  of  old,  lord  Macdonald.  whose  seat,  Armadale  castle  in  Sleal,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  its  surroundings  to  be  seen  on  the  Scottish  coasts,  and 
Macleod  of  Macleod.  whose  ancient  castle  of  Dunvegan,  picturesquely  seated  on  a  rock, 
has  been  pleasantly  commemorated  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  sir  AValter  iScott.  Around 
these  residences  are  the  principal  plantations  to  be  seen  in  Skye.  The  principal  port  of 
Skye  is  Portree,  a  picturesquely  situated  village  of  (1871)  731  inhabitants,  to  wliich  steam- 
ers regularly  ply  from  Glasgow.  Other  villages,  also  calling-points  of  the  steamers,  are 
Kyleakin  (Hakou's  strait),  Broadford,  and  Dunvegan,.  The  principal  exports  are  cattle 
and  sheep,  wool,  fish,  shell-fish,  and  eggs.  At  Portree  there  is  a  fiourisluug  tweed  manu- 
factory, the  only  one  in  the  island.  The  celebrated  distillery  of  Carabost  (or  Talisker)  is 
now  given  up.  The  inhabitants  are,  with  the  exception  of'  a  few  fiimilies,  all  Presby- 
terians, and,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  highlands,  chiefly  adherents  of  the  free  church.  Of  Die 
smaller  islands  near  Skye,  the  chief  are  Raasay  (q.v.),  Ronay,  Sealpay,  Pabbay,  Soay,  all 
of  whicli  arc  inhabited. 

SZY'EOS,  or  Scyko,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  the  largest  member  of  the 
northern  Sporades,  25  m.  n.e.  of  cape  Koumi,  Eubcca,  Its  length  is  19  m.;  area  esti- 
mated at  aljout  CO  ?q.  miles.  Skyros,  is  very  mountainous  and  uncultivated  in  the  s. ; 
but  the  northern  part,  though  also  hilly,  has  several  fertile  plains,  Avhich  produce  as  fine 
wheat  as  any  grown  in  the  archipelago.  The  only  town  in  the  island  is  Skyio,  or  St. 
Greorge,  which  is  built  on  a  high  peak  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  broad  summit  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  was  the  site  of  "the  lofty  Scyros"  of  Homer. 
There  are  several  relics  of  antiquity  on  the  island.     Pop.  '70,  3,029. 

BLAGS,  called  otherwise  Fcoriie  or  cinders,  are  fused  compounds  of  silica  m  combina- 
tion with  lime,  alumina,  or  other  bases;  and  result  as  secondary  products  from  the 
reduction  of  metallic  ores.  More  cr  less  of  the  metal  always  remains  in  a  slag:  in  the 
early  days  of  iron-smelling,  the  proportion  of  metal  thus  wasted  was  so  great  that  some 
old  slags  have  been  profitably  f-melted  in  recent  times.  Slags  being  siliciites,  are  of  the 
nature  of  glass,  and  externally  have  a  glassy,  crystallized,  or  stone-like  character.  Beauti-. 
fully  crystallized  specimens  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  at  smelting  works.  Theyf 
vary  very  much  in  color,  and  are  sometimes  so  prettily  veined  and  maibled,  that! 
attemps  have  been  made  to  apply  them  to  ornamental  purposes.  JMillious  of  tons  of 
slag  are  annuallj^  produced  at  the  iron-smelting  works  of  Great  Britain,  but  almost  the 
only  use  to  which  it  has  yet  been  successfully  applied  is  in  the  making  of  scpiare  blocks 
or  bricks  for  building  purposes.  The  slag  is  run  into  molds,  either  as  it  issues  from 
the  blast-furnace,  or  after  being  remeltcd;  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  durable  material. 
Broken  slag  is  also  used  as  a  covering  for  roads,  but  its  brittleness  and  sharpness  are 
objectionable  qualities  for  this  purpose.  Several  patents,  beginning  so  far  back  as  1728, 
liave  been  taken  out  for  casting  slag  into  articles  of  a  more  ornamental  kind,  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  commercially  successful. 

In  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  slags  are  interesting  as  pointing  out  the  sites  of 
ancient  smelting-works,  and  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  primitive  methods  of  obtaining 
the  metals  from  their  ores. 

SLAHDER  is  an  injury  to  a  person's  character  and  reputation  caused  by  spoken 
words.  It  is  difficult  to  define  what  kind  of  injuries  of  this  nature  are  actionable,  but  in 
general  whatever  imputes  disgraceful,  fraudulent,  or  dishonest  conduct,  or  even  tends 
to  make  a  man  contempti])le  in  his  private  relations,  and  shunned  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  is  a  slander.  Thus,  whatever  imputes  a  crime,  or  indictable  offense,  or  a 
contagious  disease,  Is  a  slander.  There  are  some  epithets,  however,  which  are  not 
actionable  unless  some  special  damage  is  directly  caused  thereby,  as  calling  a  man  a 
scoundrel,  swindler,  rogue,  gambler,  liar,  etc.  To  call  a  woman  a  whore  is  also  not 
actionable,  unless  she  can  show  that  she  has  lost  offers  of  marriage,  etc.,  thereby. 
"Words  imputing  gross  ignorance  or  misconduct  affecting  one's  trade  or  profession  are, 
however,  actionable,  as  calling  a  man  a  bankrupt  grocer,  a  quack  doctor,  etc.  See  also 
Libel.  The  remedy  for  slander  is  an  action  at  law  for  damages.  Though  certain 
words  when  spoken  will  not  amount  to  slander,  j'ct,  if  printed  or  written,  they  will 
sometimes  become  so,  as  calling  one  a  rogue,  swindler,  rascal,  etc. 

SLANDER  {ante).  Words  actionable  in  themselves,  without  proof  of  specnil  dam- 
age, must  "  impute,"  according  to  Heard,  Ld)el  and  Slander,  §  24,  '"  the  commission  of  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  and  which  is  punishable  by  law."  Words  spoken  of 
one  in  office  and  tending  to  cause  the  loss  of  that  office,  or  words  imputing  want  of 
ability  or  capacity  in  business,  or  words  imputing  to  a  man  a  disease  or  distemper 
which  renders  him  unfit  for  society,  are  likewise  actionaljle  without  proof  of  special 
damage.  In  the  case  of  words  not  actionable  in  themselves,  special  damage  must  be 
specified  in  the  declaration.  To  make  words  actionable  they  must  be  uttered  without 
legal  cause.    But  some  communications  are  privileged.    The  slander  must  be  com- 
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iiuuiioatcd  to  a  tliird  person.  Malice  is  essential,  but  will  be  inferred  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  coiitrarj'.  The  falsity  of  the  charge  will  be  inferred  till  the  contrary  ia 
shovvu.  A  repetition  of  oral  slander,  already  in  circulation,  without  any  expression  of 
an  oj)iiuon  as  to  its  irulli,  is  actionable. 

SLANG,  a  word  originally  borrowed  from  the  g3'psy  tongue,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
secret  language  of  thai  tribe.  In  its  usual  signification  it  denotes  a  burlesque  style  of 
convers.iiionai  language,  originally  I'oiuul  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  now  more  or  less 
in  use  in  this  countrv'  among  persons  in  a  variety  of  walks  in  life.  It  is  somewhat  allied 
to,  though  not  identical  with,  c<i}U  (in  French  (trf/ot),  the  language  used  for  purposes  of 
concealment  by  thieves  and  vagrants  of  all  descriptions. 

Slung  is  nol  exclusively  of  modern  date.  It  was  known  in  the  classic  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  abounds  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Martial. 
Every  modern  European  language  has  its  slang.  In  oin-  country,  the  "rump,"  the 
"  barebou's  parliament,"  the  terms  "Roundheads,"  "Puritans,"  "Quakers,"  all  be- 
longed to  the  slang  of  the  17th  century.  Iludibras  and  the  dramatic  works  of  last  cen- 
tury abound  in  slang.  Old  English  slang  was  coarser  than  that  now  in  use.  but  the 
greater  portion  of  its  phraseology  had  a  somewhat  restricted  circulation,  not  permeating 
ev(;ry  species  of  convensation  to  the  extent  that  modern  slang  does.  Toward  the  close 
of  last  ccntiuy  the  slang  vocabulary  received  large  additions  from  pugilism,  racing,  and 
"  fast  life;"  and  its  fashionable  vulgarisms  came  into  great  favor  during  the  minority  of 
the  prince  regent.  In  the  present  century  the  growth  of  refinement  in  manners  and 
ideas  has  not  banished  slang,  but  given  it  a  more  familiar  and  utilitariau  character, 
while  it  has  been  introduced  in  some  measure  into  circles  wliere  it  was  formerly 
unknown. 

Slang  consists  in  part  of  new  words,  and  in  part  of  words  of  the  legitimate  language 
invested  with  new  meanings,  such  as  are  assigned  to  the  verbs  to  cat,  to  do.  Many  slang 
expressions  are  derived  from  thieves'  cant,  and  some  from  tlie  .gypsy  tongue.  Their 
deriv.itions  are  often  indirect,  arising  out  of  fanciful  allusions  and  mctaphons,  which 
soon  pass  out  of  the  public  mind,  the  word  remaining,  while  its  origin  is  forgotten. 
The  origin  of  much  of  the  current  slang  may  be  traced  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  great  public  schools  of  England.  There  is  not  an  institution  cem- 
nected  with  the  university  which  has  not  its  slang  equivalent  (e.g.,  "plucked,"  "little 
go"). 

There  is  a  slang  attached  to  various  professions,  occupations,  and  classes  of  society. 
The  slang  of  English  fashionable  life  and  fashionable  novels  comprises  a  number  of 
French  w^ords  and  phrases,  who.se  application  is  often  very  different  from  what  is  cur- 
rent in  Fiance.  The  beau,  monde,  a  chaperon,  a  marriage  being  on  the  tapis,  are  expres- 
sions which,  in  their  English  sense,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Paris.  To  the  .slang  of 
military  life  Hindustani  has  contributed  its  quota  of  words,  imported  by  otlicers  who 
have  resided  long  in  India.  We  have  also  parliamentary  slang,  religious  slang,  literary 
slang,  civic  slang,  and  shopkeepers'  slang. — Many  curious  details  regarding  slang  in  all 
its  departments  are  to  be  found  in  Hotten's  Slang  Dictionary  (Lond.,  1865). 

SLATE,  on  Clay-Slate  (Fr.  esclnt,  a  shiver  or  splinter),  is  a  highly  metamorphosed 
argillaceous  rock,  fine-grained  and  fissile,  and  of  a  dull  blue,  gray,  green,  or  black  color. 
It  .splits  into  thin  laminae  or  plates,  that  are  altogether  independent  of  the  layers  of 
deposit;  though  sometimes  coinciding  with  them,  they  more  frequently  cross  them  at 
different  angles.  See  Cleavage.  Some  rocks  that  split  into  the  thin  plates  of  the 
original  stratification  are  popularly  but  erroneously  named  slate,  as  the  thin  bedded 
sandstones  properly  called  fiagstones  or  tilestones,  the  fissile  shales  of  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  age,  and  the  metaphoric,  gneiss,  and  mica  schist,  whose  planes  of  division  cor- 
respond to  their  stratification.  True  slate  is  a  very  compact  rock,  little  lial)lc  to  be 
acted  upon  by  atmospheric  agencies.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  paleozoic  strata,  but 
it  is  found  also  among  more  recent  rocks.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes,  being  split 
into  thin  slabs  of  small  size  for  the  roofing  of  houses,  and  into  larger  slabs  for  fitting  up 
dairies,  etc.,  and  even  for  making  billiard-tables,  and  split  and  polished  by  means  of 
pumice  for  writing-slates.  There  are  extensive  quarries  of  roofing-slate  in  Walesand  in 
the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Ardennes  in  France,  .some  of  which  have 
been  wrought  for  a  long  lime,  and  give  einployment  to  a  great  number  of  workmen.  A 
hard  compact  slate  is  best  for  roofing;  that  wdiich  is  porous  imbibes  water,  the  freezing 
of  which  splits  it  in  winter,  while  it  affords  also  a  soil  for  mosses,  which  soon  injure  the 
roof. 

In  roofing  with  slates  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  slates  in  two  thicknesses,  so  that 
the  sloping  joints  may  be  covered  by  the  overlap  of  the  course  above.  Besides  this,  the 
third  course  must  al.so  cover  the  first  by  an  inch  or  two,  to  prevent  rain  from  penetrat- 
ing. Slates  are  geneftilly  laid  upon  boarding,  and  bedded  in  lime,  and  nailed  with 
malleable-iron  nails,  japaiuied,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  rusting.  "When  large  strong 
slates  arc  used,  thej^  may  be  nailed  to  strong  laths  in  place  of  boarding.  Welsh  slates 
arc  the  cheapest  and  most  generally  used;  but  Easdale  or  Ballachulish  .slates,  from  the 
w.  of  Scotland,  are  stronger  and  better  when  the  roofs  are  liable  to  be  injured. 

SLATE-PENCILS  are  cither  cut  or  turned  .sticks  of  slate,  or  they  are  made  by  press- 
ing moistened  slate  powder  until  it  is  firm  enough  to  be  made  into  pencils. 
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SLATER,  Samuel,  1768-1835;  b.  England;  apprenticed  in  1782  toStrutt,  Arkwright's 
partner  in  cotton  spinning,  and  learned  the  business.  Having  lieard  of  a  United 
States  law  to  promote  niauufactiires,  and  of  tlie  bounty  olfered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  for  the  introduction  of  the  Arkwriglit  patents  into  tliis  country,  he  came  to 
l!^ew  York  in  1789.  Going  to  Providence  at  the  request  of  Moses  Brown  of  that  place, 
'who  had  made  some  experiments  in  cotton-spinning  machinery,  lie  contracted  to  build 
and  i-un  the  machinery  required,  and  in  1790  started  a  mill  at  Pawtucket  with  72  spindles 
and  3  carding-machines.  The  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country  dates  from  that  time. 
■He  afterward  built  cotton-mills  of  his  own  at  what  is  now  Webster,  Mass.,  and  erected 
woolen  mills  at  the  same  place,  1815-16.  He  thus  built  up  the  village  of  Slatersville, 
Iwhere  his  descemlants  still  carry  on  a  prosperous  business.  He  was  a  liberal  employer, 
land  established  schools  for  the  children  of  his  workmen.  He  had  to  rely  solely  upon 
|his  memory  to  reproduce  the  Arkwriglit  machinery,  the  English  laws  forbidding  \he 
exportation  of  models.  For  some  time  he  could  not  recall  an  important  mechanical 
detail,  which  finally  occurred  to  him  in  a  dream. 

SLAVE-COAST,  a  division  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  Africa,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Volta  and  Lagos.     See  Guinea. 

SLAVERY.  A  slave  is  an  individual  who  is  the  property,  or  at  the  disposal  of 
another,  who  has  a  right  to  employ  or  treat  him  as  he  pleases.  Such  is  the  state  of  the 
slave  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  term;  but  slavery  has  been  subjected  to  innumer- 
able limitations  and  modifications. 

Slavery  probablj-  ai-ose  at  an  early  period  of  the  world's  history  out  of  the  accident 
of  capture  in  war.  Savages,  in  place  of  massacring  their  captives,  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  keep  tliem  in  servitude.  All  the  ancient  oriental  nations  of  whom  we  have  any 
records,  including  the  Jews,  had  their  slaves.  The  Hebrews  were  authorized  by  their  law 
to  possess  slaves,  not  only  of  other  races,  but  of  their  own  nation.  The  latter  were  gen- 
erally insolvent  dei)tors,  who  had  sold  themselves  through  poverty,  or  thieves  who 
lacked  the  means  of  making  restitution;  and  the  law  dealt  with  them  far  more  leniently 
than  with  stranger  slaves.  They  might  be  redeemed;  and  if  not  redeemed,  became  free 
in  the  space  of  seven  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  servitude;  besides  which,  there 
was,  every  tifiieth  year,  a  general  emancipation  of  native  slaves. 

Slavery  existed  in  ancient  Greece:  in  the  Homeric  poems,  it  is  ihe  ordinary  destiny 
of  prisoners  of  war;  and  tlie  practice  of  kidnapping  slaves  is  also  recognized — Ulysses 
himself  narrowly  escaping  a  fate  of  this  kind.  None  of  the  Greek  philosophers  con- 
sidered the  condition  of  slavery  objectionable  on  the  score  of  morals.  Aristotle 
defends  its  justice  on  the  ground  of  a  diversity  of  race,  dividing  mankind  into  the  free 
and  the  slaves  by  nature;  while  Plato  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  sliould  be  made  slaves. 
One  class  of  the  Greek  slaves  were  the  descendants  of  an  earlier  and  conquered  race  of 
inhabitants,  wlio  cultivated  the  land  which  their  masters  had  appropriated,  paid  rent  for 
it,  and  attended  their  masters  in  w^ar.  Such  were  the  Helots  in  Sparta,  the  Penesta?  in 
Thessaly,  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  etc.,  who  were  more  favoiably  dealt  with  than 
other  slaves,  their  condition  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages. 
Tliey  could  not  be  sold  out  of  tlie  country,  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  were 
even  capable  of  acquiring  property.  Domestic  slaves  obtained  by  purchase  were  the 
unrestricted  prt^pcrty  of  their  owners,  who  could  dispose  of  them  at  pleasure.  In 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  the  other  commercial  states,  they  were  very  numerous,  and  mostly 
barbarians.  They  were  employed  partly  in  domestic  service,  but  more  as  bakers,  cooks, 
tailors,  or  in  other  trades,  and  in  mines  and  manufactories;  and  their  labor  was  the 
means  by  which  the  owner  obtained  profit  for  his  outlay  in  their  purchase.  These  slaves 
were,  for  the  most  part,  purchased;  but  few  were  born  in  their  master's  family,  partly 
from  the  general  discouragement  of  the  cohabitation  of  slaves,  and  partly  from  the  small 
number  of  the  female  in  comparison  with  the  male  slaves.  An  extensive  traffic  in 
slaves  was  carried  on  l)y  the  Greek  colonists  in  Asia  Minor  with  the  interior  of  Asia;  and 
another  source  of  suppl}^  arose  from  the  practice  common  among  Thracian  parents  of 
selling  their  children.  In  Greece  in  general,  and  especially  at  Athens,  slaves  were 
mildly  treated,  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  legal  protection.  According  to  Demosthe- 
nes, a  slave  at  Athens  was  better  off  tlian  a  free  citizen  in  many  other  countries. 

The  Roman  condition  of  slavery  differed  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  Greece. 
All  men  were  considered  b}'  the  Roman  jurists  to  be  free  by  natural  law;  while  slavery 
was  regarded  as  a  state  contrary  to  natural  law,  but  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations,  when 
a  captive  was  preserved,  instead  of  being  slain  (hence  the  name  strvtis,  quasi,  serratufi); 
or  agreeable  to  the  civil  law,  when  a  free  man  sold  himself.  In  earlier  times,  there  was  no 
restriction  on  the  master's  power  of  punishing  or  putting  to  death  liis  slave;  and  even  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  law  on  this  head  was  much  modified,  slaves  were  used  with 
considei'able  rigor.  The  estimation  in  which  their  lives  were  held  is  illustrated  by  the 
practice  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  also  by  the  conduct  of  Vedius  Pollio,  who,  in  the 
polite  age  of  Augustus,  flung  such  slaves  as  displeased  him  into  his  fish-ponds,  to  feed 
his  lampreys,  and  on  the  matter  being  brought  under  the  emperor's  notice,  was  visited 
with  no  severer  punishment  than  the  destruction  of  his  ponds.  Old  and  useless  slaves 
were  often  exposed  to  starve  in  an  island  of  the  Tiber.  Under  the  empire,  the  cruelty 
of  masters  was  in  some  degree  restrained  by  law.     It  was  enacted,  that  a  man  who  put 
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to  death  liis  own  slave  •witliout  cause  should  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  slave  had  been  the 

property  of  iinolhcr;  and  that  if  the  eruelty  of  the  master  was  intolerable',  he  might  be 
compelled  to  sell  the  slave.  A  eoiistitutiou  of  Clatulius  dcelared  the  killing  of  a  slave 
to  he  murdir,  and  it  was  also  enacted,  that  iu  sales  of  slaves,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  shoidd  not  be  separated.  A  slave  could  not  contract  marriage,  and 
no  legal  relation  hetween  him  and  ins  children  was  recognized.  The  children  of  a 
female  slave  followed  the  status  of  their  mother.  There  was  various  ways  in  winch  a  slave 
might  be  manumitted. but  tlie  power  of  manumission  was  restricted  by  law.  The  harboring 
ol  a  runaway  slave  was  illegal.  The  number  of  slaves  in  Kome,  originally  small,  was 
increased  nnu'h  by  war  and  commerce;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  came,  iu  the 
course  of  time,  to  be  entirely  given  up  to  them.  During  the  later  republic  and  empire, 
persons  in  good  circumstances  kept  an  immense  number  of  slaves  as  personal  attendants; 
and  the  possession  of  a  numerous  retinue  of  domestic  slaves  was  matter  of  ostentation — 
200  being  no  uncommon  number  for  one  person.  A  multitude  of  slaves  were  also  occu- 
pied in  the  meelianicul  arts  and  ihe  games  of  the  amphiiheater.  Origimdly,  a  slave  was 
incapable  of  acquiring  property,  all  his  acquisitions  belonging  to  his  master;  but  when 
slaves  came  to  be  employed  iu  trade,  this  condition  was  mitigated,  and  it  became  the 
practice  to  allow  a  shive  to  consider  part  of  his  gains,  called  his  peculinm,  as  his  own, 
a  stipulatiou  being  sometimes  nuuie  that  lie  should  purchase  his  freedom  with  his  pecu- 
liutii,  when  it  amounted  to  a  specific  sum. 

Though  the  introduction  of  Christianity  did  not  do  away  with  slaveiy,  it  tended  to 
ameliorate  the  coiuiitiou  of  the  slave.  Justinian  did  much  to  jiromote  the  eventual 
extinction  of  slavery;  and  tlie  church  excomnnniicated  .slave-owners  Avho  put  their 
slaves  to  death  without  warrant  from  the  judge.  But  the  number  of  slaves  again 
increased:  multitudes  being  brought  with  them  by  the  barbarian  invaders,  who  were 
mostly  Slavonian  captives  (whence  our  word  dnve);  nud  in  the  countries  which  had  beou 
provinces  of  the  empire,  slavery  continued  long  after  the  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces, 
and  eventually  merged  into  the  mitigated  condition  known  as  serfdom,  which  prevailed 
all  over  Europe  iu  the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  gradually  abolished  in  modern  limes. 
See  Serf.  But  though  the  practice  of  selling  captives  taken  in  war  as  slaves  ceased  iu 
the  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  a  large  traffic  in  slaves  continued  among  JMohamme- 
dan  nations,  by  whom  Christian  captives  were  sold  in  Asia  and  Africa;  and  in  the  early 
middle  ages  the  Venetian  merchants  traded  largely  in  slaves,  wliom  they  purchased  on 
the  coast  of  Slavonia,  to  supply  the  slave-markets  of  the  Haracens. 

Th'j  negro  slavery  of  modern  times  was  a  sequel  to  the  discovery  of  America.  Prior, 
however,  to  that  evest,  the  negroes,  like  other  savage  races,  enslaved  those  captives  in 
war  whom  they  did  not  put  to  death,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  slaves  from  the  coast 
of  Guinea  was  carried  on  by  the  Arabs.  Tlie  deportation  of  the  Africans  to  the  planta- 
tions and  mines  of  the  New  World  doubtless  raised  the  value  of  the  captive  negro,  and 
made  slavery  rather  than  death  his  comnu)n  fate;  while  it  may  also  liave  tempted  the 
petty  princes  to  make  war  on  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  captives,  and  sell- 
ing them.  Tlie  aborigines  of  America  having  proved  too  weak  for  the  work  required  of 
them,  the  Portuguese,  who  possessed  a  large  part  of  the  African  coast,  began  the  impor- 
tation of  negroes^  in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  other  colonizers  of  the  New  World. 
The  first  part  of  the  New  World  in  which  negroes  were  extensively  used  was  Hayti,  iu 
St.  Domingo.  The  aboriginal  population  had  at  first  been  employed  iu  the  mines;  but 
this  sort  of  labor  was  found  so  fatal  to  their  constitutions  that  Las  Casas,  bishop  of 
Chiapa,  the  celebrated  protector  of  the  Indians,  interceded  with  Charles  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  African  slaves  as  a  stronger  race;  the  emperor  accordingly,  in  1517,  authorized  a 
large  importation  of  negroes  from  the  establishments  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  Englishman  wl)o  engaged  in  the  traffic,  in 
which  his  countrymen  soon  lar<rely  participated,  England  having  exported  no  fewer  than 
300,000  .slaves  from  Africa  between  the  years  1680  and  1700,  and  between  17O0  and  1786, 
imported  610,000  into  Jamaica  alone.  The  slave-trade  was  attended  with  extreme  inhu- 
manity; the  ships  which  transported  the  negroes  from  Africa  to  America  were  over- 
crowded to. such  an  extent  that  a  large  proportion  diediu  the  ]iassage;  and  the  treatment 
of  the  slave  after  his  arrival  in  the  New  World  depended  much  on  the  character  of  his 
master.  Legal  restraiuts  were,  however,  imposed  in  the  various  European  settlements, 
to  protect  the  slaves  from  injury;  in  the  British  colonies,  courts  were  instituted  to  hear 
their  complaints;  their  condition  was  to  a  certain  extent  ameliorated,  and  the  flogging 
of  women  was  prohilnted.  But  while  slavery  was  thus  legalized  in  the  Britisli  colonies, 
it  was  at  the  same  time  the  law  of  England  (as  decided  in  1772  in  tlie  case  of  the  negro 
Somerset),  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  set  his  foot  on  English  soil  he  became  free;  though,  if 
he  returned  to  his  master's  country,  he  could  be  reclaimed. 

Before  the  idea  of  emancipation  was  contemplated,  the  efforts  of  the  more  humane 
portion  of  the  public  were  directed  toward  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  In  1787 
a  society  for  the  .suppression  of  the  slave-trade  was  formed  in  London,  numbering  Messrs. 
W.  Dellwyn,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  Granville  Sharp  among  its  original  members.  The 
most  active  parliamentary  leader  in  the  cause  was  Mr.  William  Wilberforce,  whose  views 
were  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt.  In  February,  1788,  an  order  of  the  crown  directed  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made  by  a  connnittee  of  the  privy-council  into  the  state  of  the  slave- 
trade;  and  an  act  was  passed  to  regulate  the  burden  of  slave-ships,  and  otherwise  dimin- 
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ish  the  horrors  of  the  middle-passage.  A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  further  importaliou  of  slaves  was  lost  in  1791.  Meanwhile,  our  conquest 
of  the  Dutch  colonies  having  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  British  slave-trade,  an  order 
in  council  in  1805  prohibited  that  traffic  in  the  conquered  colonies;  and  in  the  following 
year,  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  British  subjects  to  take  part  in  it,  either  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  conquered  colonies  or  of  foreign  possessions.  In  the  same  year,  a  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Fox  for  a  total  abolition  next  session,  was  carried  in  the  commons,  and  on 
lord  Granville's  motion,  adopted  in  the  lords;  and  the  following  year,  the  general  aboli- 
tion bill,  making  all  slave-trade  illegal  after  Jan.  1,  1808,  was  introduced  by  lord  Howick 
(afterward  earl  Grey)  in  the  house  of  conmions,  was  carried  in  both  houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  ]\Iar.  25,  1807.  British  subjects,  however,  continued  to  carry 
on  the  trade  under  cover  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  flags;  the  slave-ships  were  more 
crowded  than  ever,  from  the  necessity  of  avoiding  capture,  and  the  negroes  were  not 
uufrequently  thrown  overboard  on  a  pursuit.  The  pecuniary  penalties  of  the  act  wer« 
discovered  to  be  inadequate  to  put  down  a  traffic  so  lucrative  as  to  cover  all  losses  by 
capture.  Mr.  Brougham  therefore,  in  1811,  introduced  a  bill,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously, making  the^slave-trade  felony,  punishable  with  14  years'  transportation,  or  from 
throe  to  five  vears'  iniprisonment  wfth  hard  labor.  An  act  of  1824  declareil  it  piracy, 
and  as  such,  "a  capital  crime,  if  committed  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction;  and  the 
statute  of  1837,  mitigating  the  criminal  code,  left  it  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life.  Among  the  philanthropic  projects  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  anti-slavery  society 
was  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  British  government  in  1787,  in  order  to  show  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  colonial  produce  without  slave-labor,  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
became  a  settlement  for  the  negroes  captured  by  British  cruisers. 

The  United  States  of  America  abolished  the  slave-trade  immediately  after  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  same  was  in  the  course  of  time  done  by  the  South  American  reimblics  of 
Venezuela,  Chili,  and  Bnenos  Ayres,  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  during  the 
hundred  days  after  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  by  France.  Great  Britain,  at  the  peace, 
exerted  her  influence  to  induce  other  foreign  powers  to  adopt  a  similar  policy';  and  event- 
ually nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe  have  passed  laws  or  entered  into  treaties  prohibit- 
ing the  traffic.  The  accession  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  the  principle  of  abolition  was 
obtained  b}'  treaties  of  date  1815  and  1817,  and  by  a  convention  concluded  with  Brazil 
in  1826,  it  was  declared  piratical  for  the  subjects  of  that  country  to  be  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade  after  1830.  By  the  conventions  with  France  of  1831  and  1833,  to  which 
nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have  since  acceded,  a  mutual  right  of  search 
was  stipulated  within  certain  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this  traffic.  The  pro- 
visions of  these  treaties  were  further  extended  in  1841  by  the  quintuple  treaty  between 
the  five  great  European  powers,  subsequently  ratified  by  all  of  them  except  France.  The 
Ashburton  tieaty  of  1842  with  the  United  States  provided  for  the  maintena'jce  by  each 
country  of  a  squadron  on  the  African  coast ;  and  in  1845,  a  joint  co-operation  of  the 
naval  forces  of  England  and  France  was  substituted  for  the  mutual  right  of  search. 

The  limitation  of  the  supply  of  negroes  naturally  led,  among  other  good  results,  to  a 
greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  the  condition  of  their  slaves.  But  the 
attention  of  British  philanthropists  v/as  next  directed  toward  doing  away  with  slavery 
altogether  in  our  colonies.  Societies  were  formed  with  this  end,  an  agitation  was  cet  on 
foot,  and  atti-mpts  were  made,  for  some  time  without  success,  to  press  the  subject  of 
emancipation  on  the  house  of  commons.  At  length,  in  1833,  a  ministerial  proposition 
for  emancipation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Stanley,  then  colonial  secretary,  and  an  eman- 
cipation bill  pas-ed  both  houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  Aug.  28,  1833.  This 
act,  while  it  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves  throughout  all  the  British  colonies,  at  the  same 
time  awarded  an  indemnification  to  the  slaveowners  of  £20,000,000.  Slavery  w'as  to 
cease  on  Aug  1,  1834;  but  the  slaves  were  for  a  certain  duration  of  time  to  be  appren- 
ticed laborers  to  their  former  owners.  Objections  being  raised  to  the  apprenticeship,  ite 
duration  was  shortened,  and  the  complete  enfranchisenTent  took  place  in  1838. 

The  French  emancipated  their  negroes  in  1848;  as  did  most  of  the  new  republics  of 
South  America  at  the  time  of  the  revolution;  while  the  Dutch  slaves  had  freedom  con- 
ferred on  them  in  1863.  In  Hayti  slavery  ceased  as  far  back  as  1791,  its  abolition 
having  been  one  of  the  results  of  the  negro  insurrection  of  that  year.  Slavery  still 
exists  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  but  recent  acts  have  been  passed  for  its 
abolition.  In  Brazil  a  law  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1871. 
It  enacts  that  from  that  date  children  born  of  slave  women  shall  be  free;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  bound  to  serve  the  owners  of  their  mothers  as  apprentices  for 
twenty- one  years.  A  recent  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar 
secures,  in  promise,  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  opposite  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.  The  expedition  of  sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1873  was  announced  as  having  put 
an  end  to  the  slave-trade  to  the  s.  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  equator.  How  far  the  khedive 
was  sincere  in  coupling  this  object  with  the  conquest  of  the  Nile  regions  is  doubtful; 
and  it  is  certain  that  most  of  his  officers,  and  an  army  of  slave- hunters,  are  bent  oa 
defeating  the  attempt.  In  1874  the  British  governor  at  the  gold  coast,  where  domestic 
slavery  still  existed,  announced  that  thenceforth  no  person  could  be  sold  as  a  slave  in 
the  protectorate,  or  removed  from  it  for  that, purpose. 
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In  presence  of  the  statement  in  the  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  that  "all  men 
are  born  free  and  ecjual,  and  possess  equal  and  in;'lieiKil)le  rigliis  to  life,  libi-rly,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,"  tlie  colonies  which  threw  oil  the  British  yoke  numbered  several 
hundred  thousand  negro  slaves,  whose  condition  of  slavery  was  expressly  recognized  in 
tlie  constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  as  ralitied  in  1788,  provision  being  there  made  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  a  subject  the  regulation  of  which  was  delegated  to  the 
federal  government,  slavery  being  otherwise  left  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  states 
where  it  existed.  Slavery"  established  itself  tirmly  in  the  southt-rn  stales,  where  negi-o 
■•'labor  was  required  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton;  and  after  the  limitation  of 
the  supply  from  Africa,  the  breeding  of  shives  went  on  to  a  large  extent  in  3Iaryland 
and  Virginia  for  the  supply  of  the  other  states  of  the  south.  The  different  positions  of 
the  norTiiern  and  soutliern  states  regarding  slavery,  combined  with  other  causes  to 
engender  that  diversity  of  feeling  and  interest  between  north  and  south  out  of  which 
arose  the  civil  war.  The  politicians  of  the  north,  however,  except  a  small  section,  by  no 
means  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery  where  it  already  existed:  they  oidy  objected  to 
its  extension  to  new  territories.  The  increased  consumption  of  cotton  led  to  an  increased 
demand  for  slave-labor;  and  in  1820,  when  Missouri  was  adnutted  to  the  union  as  a 
slave  !>tate,  a  compromise  was  entered  into  by  which  slavery  was  legalized  to  the  south, 
but  prohibited  to  the  north  of  'dii  30  n.  lat.  (see  Mason  .\nd  Dixons  Line).  California, 
though  partly  lying  s.  of  that  geographical  line,  was  admitted  as  a  free  state,  the  south- 
ern party  obtaining  in  compensation  the  boon  of  an  amendment  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  making  it  penal  to  harbor  runaway  slaves  or  aid  in  their  escape.  A  reaction 
against  the  policy  of  the  south,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  as  president,  were  the  signals 
for  a  long-contemplated  secession  of  the  southern  slates,  and  the  bloody  war  which 
ended  in  Uie  overthrow  of  the  principle  of  state-sovereignty  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
union.  In  the  course  of  the  war  many  negroes  were  emancipated;  and  on  Sept.  22, 
1862,  2»Ir.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  all  the  negroes  of  secession  masters 
who  should  not  have  returned  to  the  union  before  Jan.  1,  1863,  to  be  free.  Since  then 
the  legislatures  of  the  different  states  have  formally  accepted  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  and  passed  an  act  for  the  ab<jlition  of  slavery. 

SLAVERY  (ante).  In  1773  there  had  been  about  300,000  Africans  imported  into  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  from  the  time  of  their  first  settlement.  The  number  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  first  census,  1790,  was  697,897;  every  state  in 
•  the  union  contributing  except  ^lassachusetts,  which  at  this  time  included  Maine.  Ten 
'years  later  the  number  had  increased  to  893,041;  and  in  1810  to  1,191,36-4.  The  suc- 
ceeding decennial  census  showed  the  following  figures  as  the  existing  number  of  slaves 
in  the  states  at  the  dates  mentioned: 

1820 1,538,023 

1830 2.009.043 

1840 2,487,4r).5 

1850 3,204.313 

I860 3,953,760 

At  the  period  of  the  organization  of  the  national  government  the  feelins:  of  distaste  for 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  was  strong  in  the  southern  states  themselves,  and 
prevalent  throughout  the  union,  though  certain  ship-owners  of  Boston  and  other  part3 
of  New  Entrland  found  it  to  their  interest  to  foster  a  state  of  things  which  was  to  them 
greatly  remunerative.  They  supplied  the  slave  ships  which  transported  the  Africans 
from  the  points  of  departure  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  and  grew  rich  on  the  trafHc. 
But  Vermont  abolished  slavery  in  1777;  j\[assachusetts  in  1780;  and  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  gradually,  both  these  slates  having  a  few  slaves  as  late  as  1840.  New  York 
finallv  abolished  the  institution  in  1827;  having  gradually  emancipated  its  slaves  since 
1799.'  New  Jersey  followed  the  same  plan  in  1804,  ."nd'had  236  slaves  still  living  in 
1850.  Pennsylvania  commenced  gradual  emancipation  in  1780.  and  in  1840  contained 
64  slaves.  The  southern  states  had  from  the  beginning  found  slaves  more  profitable  to 
them  than  they  could  have  ever  possibly  been  in  the  north:  and  this  fact  alone  had 
been  sufficient  to  occasion  the  gradual  centralization  of  the  institution  within  the  bound- 
aries of  those  states.  But  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  in  1793,  by  Eli  Whitney,  a 
Massachtisetts  man.  increased  the  demand  for  labor,  and  specially  increased  the  avail- 
able uses  of  slave  labor.  In  1791  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  2,000,000  pounds.  In  1801  the  crop  was  48,000.000,  of  which  nearlv  one-half  was 
exported.  In  1821  the  crop  was  180,000,000  pounds;  in  1825,  255,000,000;  and  it  con- 
tinned  to  increase  until,  in  1860.  it  was  2,054.698.800  pounds.  In  the  face  of  this  tre- 
mendous accretion  of  a  product  representing  a  va.st  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  of  individuals,  the  feeble  efforts  of  persons  to  oppose  the  continuance  of  what  was 
esteemed  the  chief  producing  force,  were  of  course  futile.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  and  others  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  early  histor}'  of 
the  country,  were  oppo.sed  to  slavery  on  moral  and  religious  grounds;  and  not  less  as  a 
system  calculated  to  become  a  retarding  influence  as  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  general  advancement  of  the  people.  And  had  not  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
operated  to  encourage  the  perpetuation  of  the  system,  the  opinions  of  such  men  would 
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have  doubtless  exercised  their  due  weight  in  creating  a  profound  and  general  public 
sentiment  iti  antagonism  to  its  existence.  As  it  was,  the  question  grew  to  be  considered 
from  tliis  standpoint  by  humanitarians  alone;  while,  having  gradually  become  absorbed 
into  tlie  general  party  politics  of  tlie  country,  and  connected  with  important  points 
arising  in  relation  to  the  accession  of  new  territory,  and  its  political  status,  its  bearing 
eventually  became  national,  and  in  a  sense  vital.  The  opponents  of  slavery  began  as 
early  as  1775,  witli  tlie  formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  abolition  society,  their  consist- 
ent resistance  to  the  continuance  and  spread  of  slavery.  By  them,  and  from  the  period 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Liberator  in  Boston,  in  1831,  under  the  leadership  of  William 
Llo3'd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Arthur  Tappan,  and  other  prominent  men,  a  crusade 
against  slavery  was  undertaken,  which  never  ceased  until  victorj^  had  been  achieved, 
and  the  last  slave  was  freed.  The  formation  of  a  political  (free-soil)  party  in  1848 
organized  the  various  elements  throughout  the  country  whicii  were  in  agreement  on  the 
main  question ;  and  candidates  for  the  presidency  on  the  broad  platforni  of  freedom  for 
the  slave  assumed  a  position  in  national  politics.  Compromises  began  to  be  the  only 
method  for  settling,  even  temporarily,  questions  whose  complete  recognition  and  con- 
clusion seemed  dangerous  and  impracticable  in  the  existing  and  growing  state  of  excited 
public  feeling.  Tiie  effort  to  extend  slavery  into  the  newly  acquired  territories  was 
the  rocli  on  which  the  pro-slavery  leaders  eventually  split;  and  the  outbreak  in  Kansas, 
and  the  Fremont  presidential  campaign  foreshadowed  the  serious  cliaracter  of  the  coming 
struggle.  The  "underground  railroad,"  as  it  was  called,  the  secret  and  persistent 
method  of  nortliern  aljolitionists  to  settle  the  question  practically  by  absorbing  the 
slaves  into  non-slaveholding  communities,  roused  a  bitterness  of  feeling  in  the  south, 
whicli  not  even  supreme  court  decisions  and  congressional  enactmentsin  favor  of  the 
slaveliolders  could  allay.  Missouri  border  ruffianism  and  "squatter  sovereignty"  were 
answered  by  Sharp's  rifles,  and  at  length  the  raid  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry  pre- 
sented the  "impending  crisis,"  whicli  the  election  of  Lincoln  made  positive  and  present. 
The  old  antagonism  between  Puritan  and  cavalier;  between  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural interest;  between  a  northern  and  a  southern  people,  was  now  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  And  the  revolution  which  had  become  essential 
to  clear  the  moral  and  political  atmospliere  of  the  country  of  all  these  varieties  of  antago- 
nism, presented  itself  in  the  form  of  the  rebellion  of  1861-65;  and  concluded,  so  far  as 
the  existence  of  slavery  was  concerned,  with  the  edict  of  president  Lincoln  of  Jan.  1,  1863; 
see  Emancipation,  Proclamation  of.  This  proclanuition  had  been  suggested,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  prepared  for  it,  by  the  act  of  congress  of  March  13,"  1862,  which 
forbade  the  employ njent  of  military  foice  to  return  fugitives  to  slavery;  and  that  of 
July  16,  1862,  authorizing  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels,  including  slaves 
under  this  designation.  The  proclamation  had  but  little  immediate  practical  effect  except 
within  the  lines  of  the  federal  army;  but  it  gave  system  and  regularity  to  tlie  treatment 
of  the  whole  question;  which  liad  previously,  in  the  hands  of  federal  commanders,  been 
sufficiently  undefined  and  chaotic.  See  also  Abolition,  Anti-slaveky,  Ivansas,  Mib- 
souRi  Compromise. 

SLAVES,  or  Slavonians  (native  name  Sloicene  or  Sloicane,  derived  by  some  from 
daica,  fame,  but  better  from  slowo,  a  word;  thus  meaning  "speaking,"  or  "articulate," 
as  distinguished  from  other  nations,whom  the^'  called  niemefz,  or  "mutes"),  the  general 
name  of  a  group  of  nations  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family  whose  settlements  extend 
from  the  Elbe  to  Kamlchatka,  and  from  the  Frozen  sea  to  Ragusa  on  the  Adriatic,  the 
whole  of  eastern  Europe  being  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  them.  They  were  settled 
in  these  regions  before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  are  comprehended  by  ancient 
writers  under  the  designations  of  Sarmatians  and  Scythians.  The  original  names  of  the 
Slavic  tribes  seem  to  have  been  W^inds  or  Wends  ( Venedi)  and  Serbs.  Tlie  former  of  these 
names  occurs  among  the  Roman  writers,  and  later,  in  Jornandes,  in  connection  witli  the 
commercial  peoples  of  the  Baltic  sea;  the  latter  is  spoken  of  byPiocopius  as  the  ancient 
name  common  to  the  whole  Slavic  stock.  The  earliest  historical  notices  extant  represent 
the  Slaves  as  having  their  chief  settlements  about  the  Carpathians,  from  which  they 
spread  northward  to  the  Baltic,  westward  as  far  as  the  Elbe  and  the  Saal,  and  later, 
after  the  overtlirow  of  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Huns  southward  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
over  the  wliole  peninsula  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  sea.  These  migrations 
ceased  in  the  7th  c. ;  the  division  of  the  Slavic  stock  into  separate  branches  became  now 
more  complete,  and  gradually  they  began  to  form  into  independent  states.  The  various 
sections  of  tlie  stock  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — the  south-eastern  and  the  western; 
the  first  comprehends  (ij.  Russians;  (2),  Bulgarians;  (8),  Illyrians  (Serbs,  Croats,  Winds)- 
the  second  (1),  Lechs  (Poles,  Silesians,  Pomeranians);  (2),  Czechs  or  Bohemians  (Czechs, 
Moravians,  Slovaks;  (3),  Polabians,  comprising  the  Slavic  tribes  of  n.  Germany,  who  are 
fast  disappearing,  by  being  absorbed  in  tlie  Teutonic  population.  Witli  the  exception 
of  Russia  and,  since  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878.  of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  the  once 
numerous  Slavic  king<loms  (Bohemia,  Bulgaria,  Moravia,  Poland,  etc.),  have  lost  their 
independent  sovereignty  and  been  incorporated  in  other  states — chiefly  Turkey,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Saxony.  The  Polabians  never  attained  any  distinct  political  footing.  The 
whole  of  the  Slavic  populations  are  estimated  at  upward  of  80,000,000. 

The  Slaves  are  represented  by  ancient  writers  as  an  industrious  race,  living  by  agri- 
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ctiUuro,  and  the  rcarins?  of  flocks  and  herds;  as  hospitable  and  peaceful,  and  making 
war  only  in  (k'l't'nsc.  Tlie  fi'i'lini^  of  nalionalily  was  .stron^j^  among  Ihoni.  The  govern- 
ment had  a  iialriarchal  basis,  and  chicls  or  ijiinccs  wi.'re  cliosen  by  assemblies.  But  cou- 
tact  with  the  I'euilal  inslitulinns  of  the  lioman-German  empire  giaiiually  altered  this 
priiiiilLve  eonstitulion.  Tiie  ISlavie  pruices  strove  alter  unlimited  power  liiie  tliat  of  the 
emperors;  and  the  ehiefs  souglit  to  dominate  over  the  people  like  the  feudal  nobility.  lu 
the  C(»urse  of  the  lllh,  l:ilh,  and  13lh  v..  nobility  beeanie  a  hereditary  ])rivilege  through- 
out the  Jr^lavie  states.  The  worst  kind  of  feudalism  fairly  took  root,  and  the  people  sank 
into  the  condition  of  seifs.  Between  them  and  the  nobles  there  was  no  third  or  middle 
class,  as  the  peculiar  privileged  of  the  uobility  preveuled  the  growth  of  cities.  See 
Skiik,  lirssi.v. 

The  rcliyioii  of  the  ancient  Slaves,  like  that  of  the  Teutoiuc  nations,  Pcems  to  have 
been,  in  many  of  its  features  at  least,  a  kind  of  nature-worship;  not,  however,  without 
the  idea  of  a  One  supreme  power,  to  whom  the  other  agencies  \^ere  subordinate.  From 
this  some  authorities  infer  that  the  system  was  originally  a  monotheism  which  in  process 
of  time  had  become  obscun^d  and  confused  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements,  and  thus 
degenerated  into  i)olytlieism,  and  linally  pantheism.  The  chief  deity,  whose  worship 
seems  to  iiave  been  common  to  all  the  Slavic  tribes,  was  Swialowit,  wilii  whom  were 
associated  on  a  nearer  fooling  of  equality  than  the  other  gods,  Peruu  and  lladegast — if, 
indeed,  these  three  names  do  not  merely  denote  different  personations  or  manifestations 
of  the  same  power'.  In  tliis  trinity  Swiatowit  is  considered  as  most  analogous  to  Mars 
and  Zeus,  Peruu  to  Jui)iter  and  Thor,  and  Radegast  to  Mercury  and  Odiu.  Of  the 
numerous  gods  of  an  inferior  order  we  may  name  Prowe,  god  of  justice;  Prija  (= 
Freya),  Venus;  Bjelbog,  the  white  god,  and  Cernobog,  tlie  black  god;  together  witlx 
multitudes  of  demons  and  spirits,  good  and  bad.  The  images  of  the  Slavic  divinities  (a 
stone  statue  of  Swiatowit  was  i.i  recent  times  discovered  in  eastern  Galicia)  had  a  strik- 
ing reseml)lance  to  those  of  India.  Swiatowit  iiad  four  heads,  Rugewit  (the  god  of  war) 
had  seven  faces,  and  Peruu  four,  and  so  on.  The  Slaves  seem  to  have  been  not  without 
some  crude  notion  of  existence  and  retribution  after  death.  Worship  was  performed  in 
groves  and  temples,  cattle  and  fruits  being  offered  by  the  priests,  whose  otRce  must  have 
been  originally  performed  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  chieftain,  as  the  common  name 
for  priest  and  prince  {kiiiez)  shows. — The  eastern  Slaves  received  Christianity  from 
Byzantium  in  the  9th  c.  through  the  instrumentality  of  Cyril  (q.v.)  and  Methodeus;  the 
western,  from  Rome  and  Germany. — See  Schafarik,  Slaw.  Alterthumer  {Gi^v.  translation, 
Leip.  1843). 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  The  term  Slavic,  as  applied  to  language 
or  race,  is  a  generic  name  (like  Celtic  or  Teutonic)  for  a  group  of  kindred  languages  and 
peoples  belonging  to  the  great  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  family.  In  its  roots  and  struc- 
ture the  Slavic  language  exhibits  a  remarkable  similarity  to  Sanskrit,  but  has  become 
European,  so  to  speak,  in  the  course  of  a  long  literary  development,  begun  before  that  of 
any  of  the  other  European  families.  Its  peculiarities  are  quite  marked.  Tiie  lending 
characteristics  of  the  Slavic  tongues  are  the  completeness  of  their  system  of  declensions, 
the  want  of  articles,  the  absence  of  pronouns  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  pure  vowel- 
endings,  the  fixed  quantity  of  the  syllables,  the  free  construction  of  sentences,  and  the 
richness  of  their  vocabulary.  The  earliest  dialect  of  Slavic  that  received  a  literary  cul- 
ture was  the  "old  Bulgarian,"  better  known  as  the  "church  Slavic,"  which,  however, 
failed  to  become  the  literary  vehicle  for  all  the  Slavic  peoples,  inasmuch  as  the  special 
dialect  of  each  gradually  acquired  a  literature  of  its  own.  Altogether,  writers  reckoa 
eight  distinct  extant  dialects  of  Slavic — 1.  The  "  new  Bulgarian;"  2.  The  Russian;  3. 
The  Servian  or  Illyrian;  4.  The  Polish;  5.  The  Bohemian;  6.  The  Slovak;  7.  The 
Wendic;  8.  The  Polabic.  Such  of  these  as  merit  special  treatment  have  received  it. 
— See  Boni;Mi.\N  L.\N(;uage  and  Lite«.\ture,  Polish  Language  and  Liteuatitue, 
Russian  LAN(iu.\GE  and  Literature,  Servi.vn  Language  and  Literature. — In 
regard  to  Slavic  literature,  considering  the  articles  just  mentioned,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  at  present  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Slavic  is  the  richest  in  tlie  "number  of  its 
published  works;  but,  as  regard.-i  literary  merit,  the  Polish  ranks  first,  having  cultivated 
with  great  success  almost  all  sorts  of  "literature,  and  possessing  in  particular  a  very 
exquisite  poetry.  The  Bohemian  and  Servian  literatures  both  contain  many  fine  and 
distinctively  original  jjroductions,  worthy  of  being  more  widely  known  than  they  are. 
— See  Schafarik's  lIiKtvry  of  the  Slavic  Languarje  and  Liternture  {\Q\(S);  and  Miclosich's 
Vt'i-gl.  Granimatik  der  Slaw.  Sprachen  (Vienna,  1852-71). 

SLAVO'NIA,  a  province  of  Austria,  lying  e.  of  Croatia  (q.v.),  with  which  it  is  now 
politically  united.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Drave,  on  the  e.  by  the  Danube,  on 
the  s.  liy  the  long  strip  of  marsh-land  known  as  the  Slavonian  military  frontier,  which 
stretches  between  it  and  the  Save.  Area  of  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  (q.v.)  and  Slavonia, 
8,840  sq.m.;  pop.  '69,  1,168,024.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Slavonia  consists 
partly  of  eminences  clothed  Mith  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  partly  of  fertile  and  swampy 
plains.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  coal,  marble,  and  mineral  springs.  The  principal 
products  are  all  sorts  of  grain,  particularly  maize  and  wheat,  leguminous  plants,  and 
fruit  in  abimdance,  apples,  i)ears,  plums,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  melons,  wine,  etc.  There 
is  little  manufacturing  industry  in   Slavonia. — The   inhabitants  of    Slavonia    belong 
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to  the  Slavic  family  (see  Staves),  and  call  their  land  Slavonska;  themselves  Slavonaz. 
They  speak  the  so-called  lUyrian  or  Serviad  tongue.  See  Servian  Language  and 
Literature.  The  Slavonians  proper  are  a  haudsome,  tall,  and  slender  race.  The  pre- 
vailing form  of  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  non-united  Greek  church 
also  nurabeis  many  adherents.  Education  is  still  in  a  backward  stale.  Capital  of  the 
country,  Eszek  (,q.v.). 

SLEA TOED,  a  t.  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slea,  a  branch 
of  the  Witham,  17  m.  s.s.e.  from  Lincoln,  and  52  tt.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a  well-built  and  well-paved  town,  and  has  a  line  church,  built  in  the  13th  century. 
Pop.  '71,  3,593. 

SLEEP.  This  term  is  employed  to  designate  that  state  of  suspension  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  functions  w^hlch  appear  to  alternate  in  all  animals  with  the  active  condition 
of  those  functions,  and  which  may  be  made  to  give  place  to  it  by  the  agency  of  appro- 
priate impressions  upon  the  sensory  nerves.  This  definition,  which  we  have  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Carpenter's  article  on  "Sleep"  in  Todd's  Cydvpa'dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
may  seem  somewhat  comi)lex,  but  cannot  be  simplified  without  rendering  it  less  stringent. 
Tlie  necessity  for  sleep  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  the  aunual  functions  is 
in  itself  destructive  of  the  tissues  of  the  organs  which  minister  to  tliem,  so  that  if  the 
waste  produced  by  their  action  were  not  duly  repaired,  they  would  speedily  become 
unfit  for  further  use;  and  it  is  on  the  nutritive  regeneration  of  the  tissues  which  takes 
place  during  true  healthy  sleep  that  its  refreshing  power  depends.  While  the  sensory 
and  motor  functions  are  suspended  during  the  condition  we  designate  as  sleep,  the 
organic  functions  are  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  tiie  respiratory,  cardiac,  and  peris- 
taltic movements  proceeding  with  equal  uniformity  during  the  sleeping  and  waking 
states. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  sleep  is  one  to  which  there  is  a  periodical 
tendenc}',  and  that  this  dispositi.m  is  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  in  its  recurrence  with 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth.  Although  in  man  and  most  animals  nigiit  is,  from 
its  darkness  and  silence,  the  natural  period  for  repose,  yet  there  are  numerous  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  For  example,  among>t  lepidopterous  insects,  butterflies  are  active  during 
the  day,  hawk-moths  during  the  twilight,  and  moths  during  the  night.  Amongst  birds, 
the  goat-sucker,  or  night-jar,  and  the  owls,  are  nocturnal,  and,  as  a  genera!  rule,  the  same 
is  the  case  with  carnivorous  animals.  The  causes  of  sleep  may  be  divided  into  the  direct 
and  the  predisposing.  The  direct  cause  of  sleep  is  that  feeling  of  exhaustion  or  fatigue 
■which  is  usually  experienced  when  the  waking  activity  has  continued  during  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours — a  feeling  that  the  brain  requires  repose;  and,  in 
fact,  unless  the  brain  ])e  in  an  abnormal  condition,  sleep  will  at  last  supervene,  from  the 
absolute  inability  of  that  organ  to  sustain  any  further  demands  upon  its  energy.  Among 
the  predisposing  causes  which  favor  the  access  of  sleep,  we  must  especially  notice  "the 
absence  of  sensorial  impressions;  thus  darkness  and  silence  usually  promote  repose;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  sense  of  muscular  effort  which  usually  takes  place  when  we  assume 
a  position  that  is  sustained  without  it,  is  no  less  conducive  to  slumber." — Carpenter's 
Ilwman  Physiology,  6th  ed.  1864.  p.  592.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  accustomed  to  live 
where  there  is  a  continuous  noise,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  mills  or  forges,  often  can- 
not sleep  if  the  noise  is  suspended.  These  cases,  however,  probably  fall  within  the  next 
feneral  predisposing  cause — namely,  the  'monotonous  repetition  of  sensorial  impressions, 
'hus  the  droning  voice  of  an  unimpressive  reader  or  preacher,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the 
ocean,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  rustling  of  foliage,  and  similar  monotonous  impressions  on 
the  auditory  nerves,  are  usually  provocative  of  sleep.  In  these  and  similar  cases  the 
influence  of  the  impressions  is  e.xerted  in  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  consciousness 
of  its  own  operations,  and  in  suspending  the  directing  power  of  the  will ;  and  this  is  the 
case,  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "even  when  the  attention  is,  in  the  first  instnnce.  volun- 
tarily directed  to  them,  as  in  some  of  the  plans  wdiich  have  been  recommended  for  the 
induction  of  sleep,  when  there  exists  no  spontaneous  disposition  to  it.  In  other  methods 
the  attention  is  fixed  upon  some  internal  train  of  thought,  which,  when  once  set  going, 
may  be  carried  on  automatically,  such  as  counting  numbers,  or  repenting  a  Greek  verb. 
In  either  case,  when  the  sensorial  consciousness  has  been  once  steadilv  fixed,  the  monot- 
ony of  the  impression  (wiiether  received  from  the  organ  of  sense  or  from  the  cerebrum) 
tends  to  retain  it  there;  so  that  the  will  abandons,  as  it  were,  all  control  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  allows  it  to  yield  itself  up  to  the  soporific  influence.  This  last  1 
method  is  peculiarly  effectual  when  the  restlessness  is  dependent  upon  some  mental 
agitation,  provided  that  the  will  has  power  to  withdraw  the  thoughts  from  the  excit- 
ing subject,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  tranquilizing  state  of  a  mere  mechanical  repeti- 
tion *■ 

The  access  of  sleep  is  sometimes  quite  sudden,  the  individual  passing  at  once  from 
a  state  of  complete  mental  activity  to  one  of  entire  torpor.  More  generally,  however, 
it  is  gradual,  the  mind  while  remaining  poised,  as  it  were,  between  sleep  and  the  oppo- 
site condition  being  "pervaded  by  a  strange  confusion  which  almost  amounts  to  wild 
delirium;  the  ideas  dissolve  their  connection  with  it  one  by  one;  and  its  own  essence 
becomes  so  vague  and  diluted  that  it  melts  away  in  the  nothingness  of  slumber." — Mac- 
nish.  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  p.  21.     The  amount  of  sleep  required  by  man  is  affected  by  so 
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many  conditions  Camong  which  must  be  cspcciially  mentioned  arje,  iemperanient,  haUU, 
and  previous  exliiiuslion),  lh:it  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject.  The 
condition  of  iha  fctan  may  be  regardeii  as  one  of  continuous  slumber:  on  its  first  entrance 
into  the  world,  the  infant  pajises  most  of  its  time  in  sircp,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  children  premaiurely  born,  such  children  seeming  (jnly  to  awake  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  food.  During  the  Avhole  period  of  grt)wth,"in  ^vilich  it  is  necessary  that  the 
coiititructiir  operations  of  the  body  should  preponderate  over  the  dcMructice  processes,  an 
excess  of  sleep  is  required;  and  by  the  time  that  adult  age  has  been  attained,  and  the 
constructive  and  destructive  processes  balance  ealh  other,  the  necessary  amount  of  sleep 
has  gradually  fallen  to  about  one-third  or  less  of  the  diurnal  cycle.  In  very  old  age, 
again,  in  consequence  of  the  deticient  energy  of  the  nutritive  jirocess,  a  larger  amount 
of  sleep  is  requireil.  "NViih  regard  to  the  iniluence  of  tenqieralure,  it  is  observed  that  a 
plethoric  habit  of  body  usually  jindisposes  to  .^leep,  while  thin  -wiry  people  of  a  nervous 
temperament  require  comparatively  little  sleep.  Persons  of  lymphatic  temperament  are 
usually  great  sleepers,  but  this  is  probably  due,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  suggests,  to  the  fact, 
that  "through  the  dullness  of  their  pereepiions  they  are  less  easily  kept  awake  by  sen- 
sorial or  mental  excitement"  than  persons  of  a  happier  temperament.  The  influence  of 
habit  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  on  the  amount  of  sleep  required  by  individuals,  and 
this  iutlueuce  may  be  brought  to  act  on  the  protraction  as  well  as  the  abbreviation  of  the 
usual  period:  as  extreme  examples,  we  may  mention  that  gen.  Elliott,  celebrated  for 
his  defense  of  Gibraltar,  did  not  sleep  more  than  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
(which  is  probably  the  .smallest  allowance  for  rest  compatible  with  a  life  of  vigorous 
exertion);  while  Dr.  Reid  the  metaphysician,  could  take  as  much  food,  and  afterward 
as  much  sleep,  as  were  sufficient  for  two  days.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  habit  in 
producing  an  aptitude  for  repose,  or  a  readiness  to  wake  at  particular  periods,  is 
well  known.  The  sleep  of  soldiers  during  a  siege,  of  sailors  or  others  who  must  take 
their  rest  as  they  best  can,  wall  often  come  on  at  command;  nothing  more  being  nec- 
essary to  induce  it  than  to  assume  a  recumbent,  or,  at  all  events,  an  easy  position, 
and  to  close  the  eyes.  Thus,  capt.  Barclay,  in  his  celebrated  match,  in  which  he 
walked  1000  m.  in  1000  successive  hours,  very  soon  got  into  the  habit  of  falling  asleep 
the  moment  he  lay  down. 

The  condition  of  the  great  nervous  centers  during  sleep  is  a  subject  of  much  interest, 
on  which  considerable  light  hasrecently  been  thrown  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Durham.* 
These  observations  were  made  on  a  dog  from  which  a  portion  of  bone  about  as  large  as 
a  shilling  was  removed  from  the  parietal  region  of  the  skull,  and  the  subjacent  dura 
mater  cut  away  so  as  to  expose  the  brain;  and  Mr.  Durham  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sions from  them:  1.  Pressure  of  distended  veins  upcm  the  brain  is  not,  as  is  generally 
believed,  the  cause  of  sleep,  for  during  sleep  the  veins  are  not  distended.  2.  During 
sleep,  the  brain  is  in  a  comparatively  bloodless  condition ;  and  the  blood  in  the  encephalic 
vessels  is  not  only  diminished  in  quantit}',  but  moves  with  diminis4ied  rapidity;  and  this 
is  corroborated  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  J.  Hughlings  Jackson  on  the  ophthalmoscopic 
condition  of  the  retina  during  sleep,  the  optic  disk  being  then  whiter,  the  arteries  smaller, 
and  the  retina  generally  more  anemic  than  in  the  waking  slate.  3.  The  condition  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  during  sleep  is,  from  physical  causes,  that  which  is  most  favorable 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  brain-tissue. 

This  article  would  be  imperfect  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  conditions  in  which 
there  is  either  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  sleep.  There  are  numerous  instances  on 
record  in  which  sleep  has  been  continuously  prolonged  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  Dr. 
Carpenter  refers  to  two  such  cases,  namely,  those  of  Samuel  Chilton  {Phd.  2'mns.  1694) 
and  Mary  Lyall  {Trann.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  1818).  Blanchet,  a  French  physician,  has 
recently  recorded  llirie  cases  of  what  he  terms  "constitutional  lethargic  slumber"  in  the 
ComptcH  Jienihitf,  1864.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  jiatient,  a  lady  aged  24  yeais;  who  had 
slept  for  40  days  when  she  was  18  years  of  age.  and  GO  days  when  she  was  20,  at  length 
had  a  sleep  of  nearly  a  year,  viz.,  from  Easter'Sunday,  1863',  to  ]\Iarch,  1863.  During  this 
period,  a  false  froiit  tooth  was  removed  in  order  to  feed  her  with  nulk  and  soup,  her 
only  focd.  She  was  motioidess  and  insensible.  The  pidsc  was  low,  the  breathing 
scarcely  perceptible,  there  were  no  evacuations,  and  she  showed  no  signs  of  leanness, 
her  complexion  remaining  lloiid  and  healthy.  In  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  not  a  pro- 
longation of  healthy  natui'al  sleep  that  is  present,  but  a  condition  of  hysteric  coma. 

Again,  there  are  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  there  is  cither  an  entire 
absence  of  sleep  (and  this  may  continue  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks)  or  incomplete 
eleeplessncss.  ('ompletc;  sleeplessness  is  often  a  most  important  symptom  of  disease.  It 
frequently  accompanies  certain  forms  of  continued  fever,  infiammatorj' affections  of  the 
brain,  the  eruptive  fevers,  etc.,  and  when  it  continues  for  many  days  and  nights, 
delirium,  followed  by  stupor,  is  very  apt  to  supervene.  "When  the  wakefulness  is 
unattended  by  any  disorder  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  some  .cerious  disease  of  the  brain 
is  most  probably  impending,  such  as  palsy,  apoplexy,  or  insanity.  Incomplete  or  partial 
sleeplessness  is  a  symptom  of  far  less  grave  import.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
persons  whose  minds  are  much  engaged,  or  whose  occupations  subject  them  to  great 
mental  exertion  or  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.     It  is.  moreover,  a  symptom  of  many 

♦  The  Physiology  of  Sleep,  in  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  Third  Series,  vol.  vi.  pp.  149-171. 
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chronic  diseases,  as  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  skin-diseases,  disorders  of  the  urinary 
organs,  dyspepsia,  liysterica,  etc.  It  may  also  be  excited  by  certain  beverages  and 
articles  of  diet;  tlms  ureen  tea  and  strong  coffee  often  occasion  wakefulness,  and  a  full 
meal  of  animal  food  late  in  the  day  often  disturbs  the  sleep  of  persons  accustomed  to 
dine  at  an  earlier  hour. 

In  the  treat:nent  of  sleeplessness,  or  insomnia,  as  it  is  usually  termed  by  medical 
writers,  the  first  indication  is  to  remove  the  cause,  which  occasions  it,  and  "more  par- 
ticularly to  correct  a  close  or  contaminated  air;  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment when  it  is  high,  and  the  quantity  and  warmth  of  the  bedclothes:  to  remove  all  the 
excitants  to  the  senses;  to  abstract  the  mind  from  all  exciting,  harassing,  or  engaging 
thoughts;  and  to  remove  or  counteract  the  morbid  conditions  of  which  this  is  a  symptom 
or  prominent  consequence." — Copland's  Dictionary.of  Medicine,  art.  "Sleep  and  Sleep- 
lessness." A  careful  regulation  of  tlie  secretions,  by  the  due  use  of  purgatives  and 
alteratives,  will  often  remove  this  symptom;  and  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  anodynes 
and  narcotics  until  morljid  secretions  and  fecal  accumulations  have  been  completely  got 
rid  of.  But  these  medicines  are  of  great  service  when  the  system  is  thus  prei«rea  for 
their  reception.  The  choice  of  the  individual  drug  or  combination  of  drugs  must  be 
dependent  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  more 
serviceable  narcotic  mixture  for  an  adult  than  2o  or  30  minims  of  the  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia  (of  the  British  Pharmacopeia),  and  10  minims  of  chloric  ether, 
taken  in  half  a  wine-glassful  of  water:  medicines  of  this  class  should,  however,  never  be 
resorted  to  without  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

SLEEP  OF  PLANTS,  one  of  the  phonomena  of  irritability  (q.  v.)  in  plants.  Light  acts  on 
plants  as  a  powerfid  stimulus,  essential  to  their  active  and  liealthful  vegetation.  When 
It  is  withdrawn  the  flowers  of  many  plants  close,  and  the  greater  number  show  a  ten- 
dency to  it,  while  leaves  more  or  less  decidedly  incline  to  fold  themselves  up.  The 
leaf-stalk  also  generally  hangs  down  more  or  less,  although  in  some  plants  it  is  more 
erect  during  sleep.  Tiie  sleep  of  plants,  however,  is  not  always  nocturnal.  The 
flowers  of  some  open  and  close  at  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Thus  the  crocus  is  a 
morning  flower,  and  closes  soon  after  midday;  while  some  flowers  expand  only  in  the 
evening  or  during  the  night.  Their  hours  of  vegetatis^e  rest  are  probably  as  essential  to  the 
health  of  plants  as  tho<e  of  sleep  are  to  animals.  It  was  Linmieus  who  first  observed  the 
sleep  of  plants,  in  watching  the  progress  of  some  plants  of  lotiis,  the  seeds  of  which  he 
had  sown. 

SLEEPERS,  timbers  laid  asleep  or  resting  along  their  whole  length.  They  are  chiefly 
used  along  the  top  of  dwarf-wails  for  the  support  of  the  timbers  of  the  ground  floor  of 
houses. — The  timbers  supporting  railway  rails,  and  laid  at  right  angles  to  them  across 
the  railway,  are  also  called  sleepers. 

SLEIDAX,  or  SLEIDANUS,  Johaxx,  original  name  Philipsohn,  1.506-56;  b.  Sleida, 
near  Cologne;  studied  law  at  Liege,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  but  gave  himself  to  classical 
literature.  He  became  a  Lutheran,  resided  in  Strasburg,  was  made  by  the  council  of 
the  town  professor  of  law,  and  by  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Smalkaldic  league  their 
historian,  and  sent  in  15-15  on  an  embassy  to  France  and  England.  His  chief  work  is 
J)e  Statu  Beligionis  et  Reipublicce  Carolo  Quinto  Vcezare,  Cominciitarii. 

SLEMMER,  Adam  J.,  1838-68;  b.  Penn.;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1850;  in  the 
army  was  promoted  for  gallantr3'  in  the  Seminole  war;  assistant  professor  of  ethics  and 
mathematics  at  \Yest  Point,  1855-59.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  garrison  at  Fort  McRea;  took* possession  of  fort  Pickens,  Jan.  10,  1861, 
which  beheld  until  relieved  bj' col.  Brown;  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  186'3;  fought  at  the 
siege  of  Corinth;  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stone  river,  1862,  and  disabled 
from  further  service;  brevetted  brig.gen.  for  gallantry,  1865. 

SLES'WICK,  a  duchy  known  till  the  14th  c  as  South  Jutland,  formed  part  of  the 
Danish  dominions  till  1864,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
sovereigns.  In  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1867  it  was  incorporated  v,-ith  Prussia.  The  pop. 
in  1864  was  406,486.  AVithin  its  old  recognized  limits  it  was  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Jutland,  on  the  e.  by  the  Little  Belt  and  the  Baltic,  on  the  w.  by  the  German  ocean,  and 
on  the  s.  b}'  Holstein.from  which  it  was  divided  b}^  the  Eyder  and  the  Kiel  canal.  The 
area  was  3,492  sq.  miles.  The  country  consists  in  its  eastern  and  central  parts  of  a  gently 
undulating  plain,  deeply  indented  with  fioi'ds  and  streams;  and  on  its  western  boundary 
of  flat  marshy  tracts  of  ground,  which  require  to  be  protected  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea  by  numerous  dams. 

The  numerous  islands  which  skirt  the  w.  coast  of  Sleswick  have  probably,  at  some 
not  very  remote  period,  formed  part  of  the  mainland,  for  navigation  is  so  seriously 
impeded  bj'  the  sand-banks,  that  this  coast  is  now  accessible  for  ships  by  only  three  pas- 
sages. The  clu.st>.,r  of  small  islands  known  as  the  Halligers,  which  lie,  unprotected  by 
dams,  in  the  midst  of  these  submerged  sand-tracts,  are  so  constantly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  waves  and  storms,  that  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  raise  their  houses  on 
piles.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Sleswick  lie  the  islands  of  Alsen,  Aroe.  and  Femern, 
where  the  principal  bays  and  inlets  are  the  Haderslev  and  Aabenrade  fiords,  opening 
into  the  Little  Belt;    the  Fleusborg  fiord,   the  Slie,  the  Eckernforde  fiord,   and  tUe 
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Kieler  fiord,  which  formed  the  ancient  boundary  between  Sleswick  and  Holstein  on 
the  s.e.,  while  the  Eyder  completed  it  on  tlie  s.w.  The  princijial  Ijiiuuhes  of  industry 
are  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  Ciittle,  tisliing,  and  shipbuilding,  'llic  iSlie  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  lierring  and  salmon  fisheries,  which,  altliough  slill  of  some  Importance,  are 
very  inferior  to  those  of  the  nuddle  ages,  when,  according  lo  the  Danish  historian,  Saxo 
Graminaticus,  herrings  were  so  i)lenlii'ul  in  the  Belts  and  CatUi^nt,  that  they  could  be 
caught  with  the  bare  hands.  The  chief  towns  of  tSlcswick  are  Flcnshoig  {(i-V.),  Sleswick, 
now  capital  of  a  Prussian  province,  a  very  ancient  city,  and  formerly  the  key  of  Den- 
mark (po}).  in  '75,  14,571);  lladerslev,  llusum,  and  Tohder.  In  tlie  s.,  and  partly  in 
Holstein,  Kendsborg  (pop.  11,40G).  Sleswick  has  800  schools.  With  regard  to  the 
language  spoken  by  the  mixed  population  of  the  duchy,  it  may  be  asserted  that  rather 
more  than  the  half  speak  DanisU;  and  of  the  remauuler,  about  oO.OOO  persons  who 
btdong  to  the  islands  on  the  western  coast,  which  once  fornu  d  ])art  of  the  old  province 
of  North  Friesland,  still  use  the  Frisic  language,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  using  either 
low  or  high  German.  The  original  Danish  element  of  [Sleswick  has  remained  purest  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  duchy;  while  in  the  southern  parts,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
naturally  brought  much  in  contact  with  Holstein,  they  have  of  late  years  adopted  the 
views,  ta.stes,  and  language  of  their  German  neighbors.  Tlie  Lutheran  is  the  established 
religion  of  Sleswick. 

In  accordance  with  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Aug.,  1864,  by 
•which  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick  were  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
island  of  Aroe  and  other  districts  of  Sleswick,  measuring  about  115  sq.m.,  A\ere  to  be 
reunited  to  Denmark;  while  the  latter  power  was  to  give  in  exchange  a  territory  of 
about  1.30  sq.m.,  which,  although  situated  within  the  boundary  of  Sleswick,  had  hitherto 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Jutland. 

Sleswick,  which  forms  part  of  the  ancient  Cimbrian  peninsula,  has  from  the  earliest 
period  been  a  deiiatable  laud  between  Danes  and  Germans;  and  according  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  latter,  it  was  anciently  included  in  the  marches  of  the  empire,  having  been 
incorporated  by  llenry  the  fowler  in  930,  and  reorganized  by  Otho  I.,  when  in  948  the 
latter  erected  bishops'  sees  in  Aarhuus,  Ribe,  and  Sleswick.  In  1037  the  Danish  king 
Knud  (our  Canute)  obtained  from  Conrad  II.  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Sleswick,  which  was  declared  to  belong  unconditionally  to  Denmark,  and  thenceforth 
given  as  a  Danish  fief  of  the  crown  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  regal  house.  In  1233, 
king  Valdemar  Seir,  whose  father,  prince  Knud  Lawaid,  had  ruled  alily  over  the  duchy, 
gave  Sleswicli — which  was  then,  and  for  scmic  time  later,  known  as  South  Jutland — to 
his  )'ounger  son  Abel.  The  exact  terms  of  the  donation  became  a  subject  of  dispute, 
during  the  successive  reigns  of  Valdcmar's  sons,  Eric,  Abe),  and  Christopher,  and  began 
the  long  course  of  civil  wars  and  family  feuds  which  are  a-^sociated  with  this  much- 
contested  territorj-.  Abel,  and  his  sons  after  him,  backed  by  llieir  kinsmen,  thc_ counts 
of  Holstein,  maintained  that  Valdemar  had  given  the  duchy  a=;  nn  liereditary,  inalien- 
able, and  indivisible  fief;  while,  on  the  pnrt  of  the  Danish  crown,  it  was  contested  that 
South  Jutland  was  merely  a  precarioits  fief,  which  might  be  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  sovereign.  Its  vicinity  to  Holstein  tended  to  keep  up  the  feuds,  to  which  the  vexed 
question  of  its  mode  of  tenure  had  given  occasion,  and  which,  in  fact,  only  ceased  when 
the  resources  of  the  conflicting  parties  were  exhausted,  although  the  bitterness  and  ill- 
will  with  which  they  were  fed  seemed  to  know  no  intermission.  The  following  brief 
summary  gives  the  skeleton  of  the  leading  events  of  the  history  of  Sleswick  from  the 
dawn  of  its  troubles  till  the  final  outbreak  in  1848,  when,  by  the  influence  of  the  neigb- 
l)oring  Holstein  nobles,  the  Germanized  great  landed  proprietors  of  Sleswick  entered 
upon  the  course  of  armed  opposition  to  the  mother-country,  which  has  culminated  at 
the  present  moment  in  th(!  forcible  separation  from  the  Danish  crown  of  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  and  its  imminent  incorporation  in  the  Prussian  nu)nnrcliy.  In  1.386,  queen 
Margaret  (([.v. )  gave  Sleswick  in  fief  to  Gerhard,  duke  of  IIolstrMn;  and  on  the  extine- 
tion'of  his  male  heirs  in  1459.  it  virtually  lapsed  to  the  crown,  witli  which  it  was  united  in 
1460  under  the  rule  of  Christian  I.  (the  founder  of  the  Oldenburu:  line),  by  a  mode  dis- 
astrous to  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  See  Denmahk.  After  frequent 
division  among  the  younger  mf^mbers  of  the  royal  house,  which  gave  rise  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  collateral  lines  of  the  Oldenburg  family  (of  which  theGlucksburg-Sonderborg  and 
the  Augustenburg  are,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  imperial  house  of  Russia  and  the  ducal 
house  of  Oldenburg,  the  chief  representatives),  the  ducal  portions  of  Sleswick  were 
inalienably  incorporated  with  the  crown  of  Denmark  under  king  Frederick  IV.  in  1721. 
This  act.  which  had  the  guaranty  of  the  great  powers,  had  resulted  directly  from  the 
treasonable  attitude  maintained  iii  the  previous  wars  with  Sweden  by  the  Holstein-Got- 
torp  princes  of  Sleswick.  and  was  ratified  by  Russia  and  Sweden,  no  less  than  by  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  different  orders  of  the  duchy  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  for 
themselves  and  their  heirs,  the  Sleswick  arms  were  quartered  with  those  of  Denmark 
proper,  and  the  duchy  was  included  with  the  latter  in  one  common  mode  of  administra- 
tion. In  1848,  the  revolutionary  movement  of  contincntiil  Euroiie  fanneil  the  flame  of 
discontent  in  the  duchies  into  a  blaze,  and  the  upper  classes  of  Sleswick,  who  had  in  the 
course  of  time  become  strongly  imbued  with  the  German  tendencies  of  the  Holstein 
nobles,  with  whom  they  fraternized,  joined  the  latter  in  open  armed  rebellion  under  the 
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chief  leadership  of  the  princes  of  Augustenburg.  The  Germanized  Sleswick  nobles, 
influenced  by  the  principles  of  hatred  to  Denmark,  which  had  long  been  gathering 
strength  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  refused  to  admit  the  difl'ereuee  between  their  rekitions 
to  the  crown  and  those  of  the  Holsteiners,  with  wlioni  they  demanded  to  be  iudissolubly 
associated  in  separate  legislative  and  executive  cliambers.  Tlie  liing  refused  to  separate 
Sleswick  from  the  monarchy ;  the  irritation  increased  on  both  sides;  the  royal  troops 
appeared  in  the  duchies  to  lestore  order;  the  Sleswick-Holstein  army,  whose  ranks  were 
principulh'  tilled  by  German  volunteers,  took  the  field,  aided  by  tlie  confederate  forces 
sent  by  the  diet  to  co-operate  with  the  Holsteiners.  The  troubles  b}'  which  the  German 
states  were  tlireatened  at  home  led,  after  a  few  indecisive  engagemeuLs  had  been  fought, 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  confederate  armies,  and  Prussia  having  made  a  special  treaty  of 
peace  (after  a  preliminary  truce  w  itli  Denmark),  the  duchies  were  left  to  themselves, 
and  the  royal  authority  re-established,  on  the  understanding  that  the  king  shoidd  submit 
a  new  form  of  constitution  for  Holstein  and  Sleswick  to  the  diet,  on  account  of  the 
former  being  a  member  of  the  confederation;  Sleswick  being  in  the  meanwhile  put 
under  a  provisional  government  of  Danish,  Prussian,  and  Englibh  commissioners.  By 
the  peace  with  Prussia,  it  was  solemnly  guaranteed  that  all  old  treaties,  including  that 
of  1721,  should  be  maintained  in  regard  to  Denmark;  and  in  IbGl,  Austria  threw  an 
army  into  the  duchies  to  aid  Denmark  in  supporting  her  authority,  and  in  dissolving  the 
joint  Sleswick  and  Holstein  assembly.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  ^'1I.  in  1863,  prince 
Christian  of  Glucksburg  (see  Dkkmakk),  having  ascended  the  throne  as  Christian  IX., 
king  of  Denmark,  prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  called  upon  the  Sleswick-Holstein 
authorities  to  refuse  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  king,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  as 
the  rightful  duke  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  basing  his  claims  on  his  descent  from  the  legit- 
imate and  elder  male  line  of  the  house  oi  Oldenburg.  This  appeal  was  lesponded  to  by  25 
members  of  the  Holstein  diet,  who,  on  behalf  of  their  own  ducl)y  and  of  Sleswick, 
petitioned  the  German  diet  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  Augustenburg 
line,  and  to  pronounce  the  London  protocol  of  the  act  of  succession  devoid  of  force. 
The  prince,  by  this  step,  set  at  nought  the  family  compact  by  which  his  father,  uncle, 
and  himself,  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  had,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1848,  accepted 
a  sum  of  money  as  full  indemnity  for  all  claims  on  the  Danish  territories,  and  been 
allowed  on  that  condition  to  evade  all  further  consequences  of  the  open  rebellion  in  which 
they  had  stood  against  the  throne.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  fundamental  law  of  Nov., 
1863,  for  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  which  had  passed  the 
rigsrad,  and  received  the  late  king's  signature  shortly  before  his  death,  was  published, 
together  with  a  manifesto  of  Christian  IX.,  staling  his  intention  in  regard  lo  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg.  The  diet,  without  committing  itself  lo  uphold  the  Augustenburg 
claims,  put  a  confederate  execution  into  Holstein;  the  Danish  troops  were  withdrawn 
into  Sleswick;  and  on  Jan.  6,  18C4,  the  HoMein  towns  did  homage  to  the  duke;  while 
a  federal  commission  suppressed  the  provisional  Holstein  government,  which  had  exer- 
cised its  powers  since  1862,  and  established  a  ducal  government  at  Kiel.  The  Austrians 
and  Prussians,  professing  to  act  for  the  diet,  summoned  the  Danish  king  to  withdraw 
the  constitution  of  November  within  48  hours;  in  reply  to  which  the  Danish  government 
demanded  a  term  of  six  weeks  to  convoke  the  rigsrad,  without  whose  sanction  no  con- 
stitutional change  could  be  adopted.  The  demand  was  rejected,  and  the  Austro-Prussian 
army  entered  Holstein,  and  hostilities  commenced.  For  ten  weeks  the  DaJies  made 
a  gallant  stand  against  their  enemy,  whose  enormous  superiority  in  strength  of  numbers, 
and  in  the  efficiency  of  their  artillery  and  s  nail-arms,  made  their  final  victory  the 
inevitable  rather  than  the  glorious  result  of  the  campaign  The  Danes  were  compelled 
to  suspend  hostilities,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  their  conquerors.  A  con- 
ference Avas  held  at  Vienna,  and,  after  protracted  negotiations,  Denmark  was  constrained 
to  accept  peace  (Aug.,  1864),  on  the  hard  terms  of  ceding  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  Hols- 
stein,  Sleswick,  and  Lauenburo;,  on  the  ground  that  the  indivisibility  of  the  two  duchies 
must  be  firmly  established  for  the  German  fatherland  by  these  two  great  pow  ers.  Fol- 
lowing upon  this,  duke  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  was  in  turn  the  favored  and  the 
rejected  candidate  for  the  throne  of  the  new  state  of  Sleswick-Holstein.  The  upper 
classes  in  small  numbers  in  Sleswick,  in  Holstein  almost  unanimously,  were  in  favor  of 
his  claims,  while  the  burgher  and  lower  classes  of  Sleswick  appeared  equally  unanimous 
in  regretting  their  severance  from  Denmark;  and  the  decidedly  expressed  wishes  of  the 
Holsteir  partv.  backed  by  the  lesser  German  states,  to  have  the  duke  as  their  sovereign, 
the  protests  and  counter-protests  of  the  diet  and  of  foreign  powers,  all  resulted  in  an 
announcement  by  Austria  and  Prussia  that  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  various  claims  of  Denmark,  Augustenburg,  and 
Oldenburg  to  the  duchies.  Christian  IX.  was  by  right  of  succession  the  undoubted  pos- 
sessor, and  that  from  him  the  duchies  had  passed  by  right  of  victory  to  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Prussia  sought  to  annex  these  duchies  to  her  dominions,  and  offered  Austria 
pecuninaiy  compensation  for  her  assistance  in  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria 
advocated  the  independence  of  the  duchies.  Neither  country  would  yield,  and  the 
dispute  ultimately  resulted  in  the  war  of  1866.  According  to  a  treaty  concluded  in  1867, 
Austria  abandoned  her  claims  in  favor  of  Prussia,  but  stipulated  that  a  part  of  Sleswick 
should  be  restored  to  Denmark.     This  stipulation,  however,  has  never  been  given  effect 
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to.  See  Germany.  The  Prussian  province  of  Sleswick-IIolstein,  formed  out  of 
the  tliuhics  of  Sleswick  and  Ilolstein,  has  an  area  of  7,1'JO  sq.  m.  aud  a  pop.  of  (1875) 
1,074,812. 

SLICKENSIDES  are  the  smooth  and  polished,  and  gcMierally  glazed,  sui  faces  of  flaws 
m  roelvs.  'I'licy  arc  considered  to  liave  been  prodiieed  by  Uic  trieliou  of  the  two  surfaces 
duriuij  some  movement  of  tlie  rock.  But  the  two  suriaecsot'  the  flaw  areahuost  always 
so  uneven  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  could  have  rubbed  against  each 
other;  besides,  the  flaws  are  generally  very  small,  and  the  true  sliekenside  is  always 
confined  to  a  single  stratum,  never  passing  into  the  bed  above  or  below.  We  believe 
the}''  are  the  castings  of  liquids  or  gases  contined  in  the  bed,  aud  subji-cted  to  great 
pressure,  and  are  sinnlar  in  origin  to  the  glazed  cavities  prodiiceii  by  gases  iu  slags,  or, 
to  use  a  very  fanuliar  illustration,  by  the  compressed  steam  in  breakfast  rolls. 

SEIDELL'  John,  1793-1871;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  Columbia  college.  Settling  in 
New  Orleans  he  became  ilistinguished  at  the  bar;  was  a  member  of  Congress,  iy43-45, 
when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  a  partial 
term  in  185:3.  and  aftersvartl  re-elected.  He  left  the  senate  on  the  passage  by  Louisiana 
of  tlie  act  of  secession  in  1861;  the  same  year  was  appointed  commissioner  to  France, 
ran  the  blockade  to  Havana,  from  which,  with  Mason,  commissioner  to  England,  he  sailed 
on  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  which  was  boarded,  Nov.  8,  by  capt.  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.  S.  steamer  Sidi  Jacinto,  who  arrested  both  the  commissioners.  They  were  confined 
iufort  Warren,  Boston,  but  released  on  the  demantl  of  the  British  government,  and  sailed 
for  England.  Slidell  succeeded  iu  obtaining  some  help  for  the  confederates  in  Paris. 
He  settled  in  Loudon  at  tlie  end  of  the  war. 

SLIDING  RULE,  an  instrument  invented  by  the  rev.  William  Oughtred,  an  English 
divine  and  matliematician,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  arithmetical  problems  mechani- 
cally, consists  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  of  which  two  are  fastened  together  by  slips  of 
brass  at  a  sullleient  distance  from  each  other  to  permit  of  a  third  sliding  between  them. 
Th3  size  of  instrument  which  best  combines  convenience  with  accuracy  is  one  about  3 
ft.  long,  3  in.  broad,  and  ^  in.  thick.  One  side  of  the  rule  has  the  following  scales 
marked  on  it  in  order:  aline  of  tenths  of  in.,  of  equal  parts  divided  into  tenths  and 
hundredths  of  ft. ;  three  lines  of  numbers,  each  line  consisting  of  the  numbers  from  1  to 
10  twice  repeated;  a  line  of  sine  rhumbs  (logarithmic  sines  of  each  quarter-point  of  tlie 
compass);  a  line  of  meridional  parts;  and  a  hue  of  equal  parts.  Of  these,  two  of  the 
lines  of  numbers  are  on  the  middle  piece  ov slider.  On  the  other  side  are — two  lines  of 
natural  scales,  including  sines,  secants,  tangents,  equal  parts,  etc. ;  two  lines  of  logarith- 
mic sines,  two  lines  of  logarithmic  tangents,  a  tiiird  line  of  logarithmic  sines,  aud  a  line 
of  versed  sines.  Of  these,  one  line  of  logarithmic  sines  and  one  of  tangents  are  upon 
the  slider.  Tlie  scale  in  most  common  use  is  that  of  numbers,  and  a  description  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used  will  give  a  key  to  the  whole  working  of  the  instrument.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  notice  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  scale  of  numbers  is  not  evenly 
divided,  as  in  this  case  only  addition  and  subtraction  could  be  performed,  but  is  divided 
iu  proportion,  not  to  the  numbers,  but  to  their  logarithms,  so  that  3.  whose  logarithm  is 
very  nearly  liie  lialf  of  that  of  10,  stands  almost  half-way  between  1  and  10;  and  similarly 
of  the  other  immbers.  All  questions  of  numerical  proportion  can  thus  be  easily  worked  by 
means  of  the  line  of  numliers  on  the  slider,  and  tlie  adjacent  and  corresponding  one  on 
the  ti.xed  p  irt  of  the  rule.  To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  numbers,  we 
place  the  first  term  (on  the  slider)  opposite  to  the  .second  term  (on  the  fixed  scale),  and 
opposite  the  third  term  (on  the  slider)  is  the  fourth  or  number  required  (on  the  scale). 
Multiplication  is  performed  by  making  1  the  tirst  term  of  a  proportion,  and'  division  by 
making  it  Ilie  second  or  third.  The  other  scales  marked  on  the  rule  are  useful  in  the 
solution  of  trigonometrical,  geographical,  and  nautical  problems,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  much  more  accurate  than  one  at  first  sight  would  believe.  Sliding  rules  of  circular 
form  have  been  made  by  the  French,  but  they  are  not  in  any  way  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  straight  form. 

SLIDING  SCALE,  a  provision  in  some  of  the  statutory  restrictions  formerly  in  force  on 
the  trade  in  corn,  by  w-hich,  in  order  to  encourage  importation  when  prices  were  high,  and 
discourage  it  when  low,  the  import  duty  was  diminished  as  the  price  rose,  and  at  famine- 
pri(;es  grain  came  in  duty  free.  By  the  act  of  1828  wheat  was  allowed  to  be  imported  on 
payment  of  a  duty  of  £1  4s.  8d.  wlien  the  average  price  over  England  was  62s.  a  quarter. 
For  every  shilling  less  of  price,  a  shilling  was  added  to  the  duty;  and  for  a  rise  of  price, 
the  duty  decreased.  In  1842,  while  the  agitation  regarding  the  corn  laws  was  going  on 
sir  Roliert  Peel  introduced  and  carried  a  modification  of  the  sliding  scale,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed  in  mitigating  the  popular  hostility  to  the  corn-laws.  By  thesliding- 
scale  act  of  1842,  the  duty  per  quarter  was  fixed  at  ,£1  when  the  price  of  corn  was  under 
51s.,  and  diminished  as  the  price  increased,  till  on  the  quarter  of  wheat  attaining  the  price 
of  73s.  it  fell  to  Is.     See  Coux  Laws. 

SLI'GO,  a  maritime  co.  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  hounded  on  the  n.  by 
the  Atlantic  and  tlie  bay  of  Donegal,  s.  by  Roscommon  and  Mayo,  o.  by  Roscommon 
and  Leitrim,  and  w.  by  Mayo.  It  is  41  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and  38  from  n.  to  s. ;  the 
total  area  is  461,796  acres,  of  which  about  320,000  are  under  tillage  or  in  pasture,  and 
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140,000  uncultivated.  The  pop.  in  1861  was  124,845;  in  1871,  115,493,  of  whom  104,429 
were  Romau  Catholics,  9,185  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denomina- 
tions. The  coast-line  is  indented  with  numerous  bays,  and  except  in  the  bay  of  Sligo, 
dangerous  for  navigation.  The  surface  rises  gradually  from  the  coast  eastward  as  far  as 
an  elevated  range  called  Slieve  Gamph  and  the  Ox  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which 
rises  to  1800  feet.  Sligo  contains  comparatively  few  and  unimportant  lakes,  but  some  of 
these,  however,  are  extremely  picturesque,  especially  lough  Arrow  and  lough  Gill. 
Only  three  of  its  streams  are  navigable — tlieMo.y,  the  Owenmore,  and  the  Garrogiie,  and 
they  are  all  inconsiderable.  The  county  is  traversed  by  a  railway,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Midland  Great  Western,  and  connects  the  county  town  of  Sligo  (q.v.)  with  Dublin. 
The  mineral  products  of  the  count}',  although  not  very  rich,  are  various,  and  consist  of 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  manganese.  The  climate  is  variable,  and  although  rain  is  fre- 
quent, it  is,  on  the  whole,  mild  and  healthy.  The  soil  in  the  n.  is  mossy  and  sandy,  both 
being  occasionally  intermixed,  and  at  times  alternating  with  a  gravelly  loam.  The  plain 
of  Sligo  is  a  deep  rich  loam;  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  th-  county  are  found  large 
tracts  of  corn-land  and  pasturage.  The  occupations  of  the  people  are  mainly  agricultural, 
and  until  some  years  back,  they  were  chietiy  engaged  in  tillage;  but  the  land  is  now 
chiefly  used  for  pasturage.  The  number  of  acres  under  crops  of  all  kinds  in  the  year 
1877  was  89,231.  The  cattle  in  that  year  numbered  93,295;  sheep,  59,404;  and  pigs, 
25,933.  The  number  of  holdings  ten  years  before  1852  had  been  13,992,  which  is  now 
somewhat  reduced.  The  extent  of  coast-line  has  led  a  considerable  number  of  the  popu- 
lation to  engage,  at  least  partially  and  occasionally,  in  fishing.  The  Sligo  fishery  district 
comprises  ll2  m.  of  coast,  and  kept  engaged  in  1876,  159  registered  vessels,  employing 
650  men  and  38  boys.  The  principal  towns  are  Sligo  (q.v.),  Ardnaree,  and  Tobercurry. 
The  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  county  in  1871  was  206;  superior  schools,  12.  In 
1875  there  was,  at  the  national  schools,  an  attendance  of  22,3-i5  pupils,  of  whom  20,978 
were  Catholics. 

Sligo  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  O'Connors,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts 
between  the  several  branches  of  that  family.  The  domestic  feuds  of  the  O'Connors 
were  among  the  causes  which  facilitated  the  first  inroads  of  the  Anglo-Xornians.  The 
district  contains  many  remains  both  of  the  Celtic  and  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period.  Of  the 
former,  there  is  one  very  interesting  called  the  Giant's  Cairn,  near  Sligo;  and  there  are 
many  raths,  cromlechs,  and  ancient  caverns.  The  county  of  Sligo  sends  two  members 
to  the  imperial  parliament. 

SLIGO,  chief  t.  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  river  Garrngue;  distant 
from  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  from  the  Midland  Great  Western 
railway,  131  m.  n.w.  Pop. '61,  13.361;  '*71,  10.670,  being  a  decrease  in  ten  years  of 
2,691_.  There  were  8,220  Roman  Catholics.  Sligo  had  its  origin  in  the  erection  of  a 
Dominican  abbey  in  the  13th  c.  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  around  which — 
and  a  castle  also  built  by  him — a  town  was  gradually  formed.  In  the  reign  of  .Tames  I. 
it  received  a  charter.  'The  modern  town  .stands  within  a  bend  of  the  river,  chiefly  on  the 
left  bank.  It  is  for  the  most  part  well  built,  and  contains  several  handsome  public  edi- 
fices. It  possesses  few  important  manufactures,  but  is  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce, which  is  directed  with  judgment  and  energy  by  a  body  of  town  and  harbor  com- 
missioners. In  1877  923  vessels,  "of  145,633  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  of  corn,  flour,  meal,  butter,  provisions,  and  yarn.  Steamers  ply 
regularly  between  Sligo  and  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Londonderry.  Sligo  formerly 
returned  a  member  to  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  in  1870. 

SLING,  a  weapon  much  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  firearms,  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  leather,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  and  two  cords  of  about  a  yard  in  length.  A 
round  pebble  being  hung  in  the  leatlier  by  the  cords,  the  latter  were  held  firmly  in  the 
right  hand,  and  swung  rapidly  round.  When  the  stone  had  attained  great  speed,  one 
string  was  disengaged,  on  which  the  stone  flew  off  at  a  tangent,  its  initial  velocity  being 
the  same  as  it  had  at  the  last  moment  of  revolution.  This  velocity  gives  far  greater  range 
and  force  than  could  be  imparted  in  mere  throwing. 

SLIP,  in  a  dockyard,  is  a  smooth,  inclined  plane,  sloping  down  to  the  water,  on  which 
a  ship  is  built.  It  requires  to  have  a  very  solid  foundation.  Among  modern  inventions 
is  a  slip  on  which  a  sort  of  truck  nms  on  numerous  rails.  This  truck  is  run  under  a 
ship  as  she  floats;  the  water  is  diminished  till  she  rests  on  it,  and  it  is  then  hauled  up  the 
slip  by  steam  power  until  she  is  high  and  dry.  Such  a  slip  takes  the  place  of  a  dry  dock. 
See  also  Lau-nxh  and  Ship-buii,ding. 

SLIPPED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  of  blazon  applied  to  a  leaf,  branch,  or  flower,  which  is 
represented  with  a  stalk,  and  torn  from  the  parent  stem. 

SLOAX,  Samuel,  b.  Ireland,  1817;  brought  to  New  York,  1819;  received  a  common 
school  education;  after  holding  oflUce  in  King's  co.,  X.  Y..  was  elected  president  of 
Hudson  River  railroad  company.  1855;  and  president  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  railroad  company,  1863;  which  last  oflSce  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  president 
of  railroads  in  Michigan  and  Texas. 

SLOANS,  Sir  Hans,  an  eminent  physician  and  naturalist,  of  Scotch  parentage,  his 
father  having  been  the  chief  of  the  "Scottish  colony  which  was  settled  in  Ulster  by 
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James  I.  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  at  Killylcap:!!,  in  county  Down,  Ireland,  April  16, 
1660.  He  devotfd  liiiuself  durinj^  his  boyliood  lo  ualural  history  and  medicine,  and  in 
spite  of  an  allac  k  of  ha'Uioptysis,  which  lasletl  from  liis  lOtli  till  his  IDth  year,  he  arrived 
in  Loudon  in  1679,  with  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  lirst  of  these  sciences,  and  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  second.  His  apprenticeshii)  lo  Slatforih,  a  pupil  of  iStahl  (q.v.), 
and  the  aciiuaiutancc,  sub.sequently  ripened  into  clo.se  friendship,  wluch  he  formed  with 
13oyle  iiiid  liny,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists  of  tiieir  time,  did  much  to  encour- 
age and  aiivance  him  in  lus  favorite  studies.  During  a  brief  sojourn  in  Fi'auce  he 
altentled  the  lectures  of  Tournefort  and  Du  Verney,  obtained  on  his  return,  by  the  active 
support  of  Sydenham  (q.v.),  a  footing  in  Jjondon  as  a  physician,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  society  in  16S5,  and  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  in  1687;  but  in 
September  of  the  latter  year,  he  accompanied  ilonk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  to  Jamaica,  and 
investigated  tlie  botany  of  that  and  tlie  adjoining  islands  with  such  zeal  and  diligence 
during  the  15  months  of  his  stay,  that  his  herbarium  numbered  80J  species.  Kesuming 
Lis  professional  practice  on  his  return,  he  became  physician  to  Christ's  liospital  (1694- 
1724),  president  of  the  college  of  physicians  (1719-1735),  secretary  to  the  royal  society 
(1698),  foreign  associate  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences  (1708),  and  succeeded  sir 
Isaac  Newton  as  president  of  the  royal  society  in  1727.  lie  had  been  created  a  baronet 
and  physician-general  to  the  army  in  1716;  and  in  1727  received  the  further  honor  of 
being  appointed  royal  physician.  Though  of  remarkably  delicate  constitution  he  lived 
to  the  great  age  of  92,  dying  at  Chelsea,  Jan.  11,  1753.  The  chief  point  to  be  remarked 
iu  Sloane's  moral  cliaracter  was  his  benevolence,  as  shown  in  the  charitable  uses  to  which, 
be  applieil  the  whole  of  his  salary  as  physician  of  Christ  s  hospital,  in  his  zealous  promo- 
tion of  the  various  schemes  for  affording  medicine  and  attendance  gratuitously  to  the 
Eoor,  and  his  support  of  the  foundling  hospital,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
iy  long-continued  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  most  extensive  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  3,560  MSS.,  which  he  directed  to  be 
offered  at  his  death  to  the  nation  for  £20.000  (about  one-fourth  of  its  real  value),  and 
•which  formed  the  commencement  of  the  Briti.xh  Museum  (q.v.).  He  also  contributed 
numerous  memoirs  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  whose  publication  he  superintended 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  his  great  work  was  the  Autiiral  History  of  Jainaia.1  {io\. 
1707-1725),  containing  also  an  excellent  account  of  the  topography,  meteorology,  and 
population  of  the  island,  which  book  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  pharma- 
copoeia a  number  of  excellent  drugs,  hitherto  unknown. 

SLOAT,  JoiiN  Drake,  1780-1867;  b.  New  York  city ;  entered  the  navy  as  sailing-master, 
1800;  was  in  the  engagement  between  the  Unitrd  States  anA  the  Macedonian,  1812.  He 
participated  in  the  expedition  against  the  West  Indian  pirates,  1824-25;  commanded  the 
Pacific  squadron,  1846-52;  was  commandant  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  and  superin- 
tended Xh'i  building  of  Stevens's  battery  at  Hoboken;  retired  with  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore, 1862:  rear-admiral,  1866. 

SLOCUM,  IIektjy  Warner,  b.  N.  Y.%  1837;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1852;  was 
lieut.  in  various  militarv  services,  1852-56;  became  a  lawyer  at  Syracuse,  and  was  in  the 
state  legislature,  1859;  appointed  col.  of  the  27th  N.  Y.  regiment,  which  he  led  at  Bull  Run 
where  he  was  severely  wounded;  made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  after  his  recovery- 
commanded  a  brigade  in  Franklin's  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  campaign  of 
1862;  was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown;  commander  of  the  division  on  Franklin's  transfer  to 
the  e'th  corps;  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  mill  rendered  important  service;  at  Glendale  and 
Malvern  Hill  held  the  right  of  the  main  line;  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  July  4th,  and 
enirasred  at  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  South  mountain,  and  Antietam;  in  October  made 
commander  of  12th  corps  which  he  led  at  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  in  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  army;  April,  1864  was  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of 
Yicksburg;  in  August  succeeded  gen.  Hooker  in  command  of  20th  corps;  in  Sherman's 
march  to  the  .^ea,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army — participating  in  all  the  engage- 
ments fo  the  surrender  of  Johnson.  After  the  war  was  a  member  of  the  41st  and  42d 
congress. 

SLOBDOSK'.  or  Slobodskoi',  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Viatka.  is  situated 
on  the  river  Viatka,  about  16  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  the  same  name.     Pop.  '67,  6,904. 

SLO^.  or  S1.OE-T110UN,  Prunus  spinosa,  a  shrub  of  the  same  genus  with  the  plum,  and 
perhaps  really  of  the  same  species  with  it  and  the  bullace.  It  is  g^enerally  a  shrub  of  4 
to  10  ft.  high,  .sometimes  becoming  a  small  tree  of  15  to  20  feet.  It  is  much  branched,  and 
the  branches  terminate  in  spines.  The  youngest  shoots  are  covered  with  a  line  down. 
The  flowers  are  small,  snow-white,  and  generally  appear  before  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
ovate,  or  almost  globose,  pale  blue  with  blackish  bloom,  and  generally  about  the  size  of 
the  largest  peas.  The  sloe  is  abundant  in  thickets  and  borders  of  woods,  and  in  arid 
places  ?n  Britain  and  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  shoots  make  beautiful  walking- 
sticks.  Although  spiny,  the  sloe  is  not  suitable  for  hedges,  as  its  roots  spread,  and  it 
encroaches  on  the  fields.  The  bark  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic.  The  flowers,  with 
the  calyx,  are  purgative,  and  are  in  some  places  much  used  as  a  domestic  medicine.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  adulterating  tea.  The  unripe  fruit  dyes  black.  The  fruit  is  very 
austere.  It  is  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  making  a  preserve,  also  in 
some  places  for  making  a  kind  of  brandy.     An  astringent  extract,  called  Oertnan  aceacia, 
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is  prepared  from  it,  ■whicli  was  once  much  employed  in  cases  of  diarrhea  and  mucous 
aud  bloody  discharjres.  The  juice  is  much  used  to  impart  roughness  to  port  wine,  and 
ia  the  fabricaliou  of  spuricjus  port. 

SLONIM,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  and  73  m.  s.e.  of 
the  town  of  that  name.     It  has  large  manufactures  of  cloth.     Pop.  '67,  10,166. 

SLOOP  is  a  one-masted  cutter-rigged  vessel,  differing  from  a  cutter,  according  to  old 
authorities.  In  having  a  tixed  bowsprit  and  somewhat  smaller  sails  in  proportion  to  the 
hull.  The  terms  "  sloop"  and  "  cutter"  appear,  however,  to  be  used  nearly  indiscrim- 
inately. In  the  British  navy,  asloop-of-war  is  a  vessel,  of  whatever  rig,  between  a  cor- 
vette and  a  gun-boat,  and  oVdiuarily  constituting  the  command  of  a  commander.  In  the 
days  of  the  sailing  navy,  sloops-of-war  canned  from  10  to  18  guns;  but,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  the  number  of  guus  has  ceased  to  be  distinctive. 

SLOPS,  in  the  navy,  are  somewhat  more  extensive  than  "necessaries"  in  the  army. 
They  comprise  tlie  clothes  and  bedding  of  a  sailor.  "Within  certain  limits,  government, 
acting  through  tlie  siiip's  paymaster,  supplies  the  men  with  slops  at  cost-price.  When  a 
sailor  dies,  his  slops  are  sold  by  auction  for  the  benefit  of  his  representatives. 

SLOTH,  Bradypus,  a  genus  of  mammalia,  of  the  order  edentntK,  and  family  tariUgrada. 
The  name  was  given  from  ob.--ervation  of  the  very  slow  and  awkward  movements  of  the 
animals  of  this  genus  on  the  ground;  but  a  better  acquaintance  with  their  habits,  and 
observation  of  their  movements  among  the  branches  of  trees,  for  which  their  conforma- 
tion peculiarly  adapts  them,  have  shown  it  to  be  by  no  means  appropriate  or  descrip- 
tive. In  like  manner,  Buffon's  notion  that  they  are  creatures  of  imperfect  organization, 
and  doomed  to  a  miserable  existence,  has  been  completely  exploded.  Their  structure,  like 
that  of  every  other  creature,  is  admirably  adapted  to  their  mo(.le  of  life.  They  feed  on 
the  leaves,  buds,  aud  young  shoots  of  trees,  among  the  branches  of  which  they  are  bora 
and  spend  their  whole  life,  rarely  and  unwillingly  descending  to  the  ground.  They  do 
not  walk  upon  the  branches,  but  cling  beneath  them,  with  the  back  downward.  The 
fore-legs  are  much  longer  than  the  hinder  ones,  and  are  used  for  embracing  a  branch,  or 
for  drawing  in  the  branches  on  the  foliage  of  which  they  are  to  feed,  and  both  the  fore 
and  hind  feet  are  furnished  with  very  long,  curved,  aud  sharp  claws.  Tlie  pelvis  is  very 
wide;  and  the  hind-legs,  thus  widely  separated,  also  diverge  from  one  another.  The 
structure  of  the  wrist  and  ankle-joints  is  such  that  the  palm  or  sole  is  turned  toward  the 
body,  so  that  upon  the  ground,  the  animal  is  compelled  to  rest  on  the  side  of  the  hind- 
foot,  while  the  length  of  the  fore-legs  causes  it  to  rest  on  the  knee  or  elbow  of  them, 
struggling  forward  by  a  shuffling  movement,  and  dragging  itself  along  by  stretching  out 
the  fore-legs  alternately  and  hooking  the  claws  into  the  ground,  or  grasping  some  object. 
But  in  a  dense  tropical  forest,  sloths  generally  find  it  easy  to  pass  from  the  branches  of 
one  tree  to  those  of  anotlier,  often  taking  advantage  for  this  purpose  of  a  time  when 
branches  are  brought  within  their  reach  by  the  wind.  "Where  the  trees  are  more  distant 
from  each  other,  they  will  eat  up  the  whole  foliage  of  a  tree  ere  they  descend  from  it. 
The  hair  of  sloths  is  coarse  and  shaggy,  of  a  very  peculiar  texture,  inelastic,  and  much 
like  grass  withered  in  the  sun,  but  affords  an  excellent  jjrotection  from  insects,  while  it 
also  gives  them  such  an  appearance  that  they  are  not  readily  observed  except  when  in 
motion.  The  muzzle  of  sloths  is  short,  and  the  tail  is  short.  There  are  no  incisor  teeth, 
but  sharp  canine  teeth,  and  eight  molars  in  the  upper,  six  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  molars 
are  cylindrical,  penetrated  by  no  laminae  of  enamel,  and  adapted  merely  for  crushing, 
not  for  grinding,  the  food.  For  this,  however,  there  is  compensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  is  somewhat  imperfectly  divided,  by  transverse  ligatures,  into  four  compart- 
ments, for  the  longer  retention  and  more  thorough  digestion  of  the  food,  although  there 
is  no  rumination.  The  female  sloth  produces  only  one  young  one  at  a  birth,  which 
clings  to  its  mother  till  it  becomes  able  to  provide  for  itself.  The  voice  of  sloths  is  a 
low  plaintive  cry.  Their  chief  enemies  are  large  snakes,  but  against  these  they  defend 
themselves  by  their  powerful  fore-legs  and  claws.  A  sloth  has  been  known  to  grasp  a 
dog  round  the  neck  and  strangle  it.  There  are  very  few  species.  One  species  has  the 
fore-feet  furnished  with  only  two  toes:  the  others  have  three.  These,  Avith  other  dif- 
ferences, have  been  made  the  ground  of  a  recent  division  of  the  genus  into  two.  The 
Two-toed  Sloth  or  Unau  {Bmdypiis  or  Ckolapus  didactylm)  is  about  two  ft.  in  length, 
of  a  uniform  grayish-brown  color,  often  with  a  reddish  tint.  The  best  known  species 
of  Three-toed  Sloth  is  the  Ai  {Bmdypus  or  Achcus  tndactylm),  which  is  smaller  than 
the  Unau,  has  a  more  obtuse  muzzle,  and  is  generally  brownisli  gray,  slightly  variegated 
wi.h  hairs  of  different  tints,  the  head  darker  than  the  body.  All  the  sloths  belong  To  the 
tropical  parts  of  America. 

SLOT  TING-MACHINE,  a  machine  for  cutting  slots,  or  square  grooves,  in  metal.  It 
is  of  great  importance  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  many  very  ingenious  inventions 
have  been  made  for  facilitating  the  process.  The  principle  is,  however,  very  simple, 
and  is  the  same  in  all.  It  consists  of  a  cutting  tool,  or  chisel,  held  very  firmly  in  an  arm, 
which  is  pressed  down  and  raised  alternately.  The  tool  is  thus  made  to  pare  off  a  thin 
portion  of  the  metal  each  time  it  descends,  until  it  has  cut  a  slot  of  sufficient  size. 
"Water  is  continually  thrown  on  to  prevent  the  metal  from  becoming  overheated  by  the 
friction. 
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SLOUGH,  a  villatre  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Euckingliam  18  m.  w.  of  London, 
by  tho  Grc;a  Westurn  railway.  On  the  road  between  Slough  and  AViiidsor,  which  is 
distant  about  2i  m.,  liveii  sir  W'illiani  llersche!,  and  at  the  ob>erval()ry  wiiicli  he  erected 
here,  in  whicli  was  placed  his  great  telescope,  many  of  his  important  astronomical  dis- 
coveries were  inaile.     Pop.  '71,  4,509. 

SLOVAKS,  THE,  are  the  SUlvic  inhabitants  of  nortli  Hungary,  who  in  the  9th  c. 
formed  llie  nucleus  of  tiic  great  Moravian  kingdom,  but  who,  tifter  the  bloody  battle  of 
I'reshurg  ('JO?  a.d),  were  gradually  subjugated  by  the  Magj'ars,  to  whom  even  yet  they 
bear  no  friendly  feeling.  The  Slovaks  who  are  of  a  soft,  ])jiant  disposilion,  and  industri- 
ous character,  number  about  1,900,000,  and  are  mostly  Catholics.  Tiie  Slovaks  whose 
cliaracter  piohably  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  old  slavic  type,  travel  in  great  numbers 
over  Germany  and  Poland  as  jiedlers.  Tiieir  language  is  a  dialect  of  Bohemian. 
Among  tiie  most  notable  of  tlie  Slovalv  autliors  are  the  poets  llcjlly  and  Koliar  (q.v.); 
Mallh.  liel  (1()S1-1749);  Stephau  I.eschka  (1757-1818),  editor  of  tlie  first  Slovak  journal; 
Bernolak,  author  of  a  Slovak  granmiar;  Palkovitsh  (died  1835);  and  Tablitsh,  who  pub- 
lished tour  Volumes  of  poetry  (1800-12).  A  fine  collection  of  popular  Slovak  ballads  has 
been  published  by  KoUar  (2  vols.,  Ufeu,  1834). 

SLOVEN TZI,  or  Vinds,  a  south  Slavic  race  found  in  Hungary  and  other  Austrian 
provinces,  numbering  1,200,000  chiefly  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.  They  are 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Wends,  who  are  a  distinct  though  remotely  kindred 
people.  The  language,  related  to  the  Servian,  is  written  in  Roman  characters,  and  at 
the  rise  of  the  reformation,  was  beginning  to  receive  literary  culture.  There  is  some 
recent  literature,  chietiy  religious. 

SLOW-MATCH,  a  combustible  material,  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  tow,  etc.,  often  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter),  and  formed  into  a  thin  rope.  It  is  used  for 
exploding  gunpowder  in  various  ways  on  account  of  its  slow,  steady  way  of  burning,  a 
sufficient  length  being  taken  to  enable  the  operator  to  remove  to  a  safe  distance  before 
the  explosion.  Slow-match  was  much  used  by  artillerymen  for  firing  of  cannon,  but  it 
has  generally  given  way  to  fricLion  fuses  and  percussion  caps. 

SLTJBBING.     See  Spinning. 

SLUG,  Limnx,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  division  moncpcia  (hermaph- 
rodite), and  of  the  family  limacidm,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  snail  family,  helicidm, 
but  has  no  external  shell.  There  is,  however,  a  rudimental  shell,  generally  concealed 
within  the  mantle,  placed  over  the  respiratory  cavity.  The  limacidic  are  diffused  over  the 
whole  world.  They  commit  great  ravages  among  field  and  garden  crops  during  moist 
weather.  In  frosts  they  become  dormant,  taking  shelter  under  clods  and  at  the  roots  of 
plants.  They  lay  cg^s  in  clusters  in  moist  places,  often  at  the  roots  of  grass.  The  eggs 
resemble  small  oval  "bags  of  jelly.  The  body  is  generally  oval  or  oblong,  elongated. 
The  foot  is  not  distinct  from  the  body.  There  are  four  retractile  tentacles ;''the  eyes  are 
at  the  tips  of  the  longer  pair.  Slugs  often  climb  trees  in  quest  of  decaying  vegatable  mat- 
ter on  which  to  feed,  and  let  themselves  down  by  means  of  mucous  threads,  for  the  for- 
mation of  which  there  is  a  small  aperture  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  Of  British 
species,  one  of  the  most  common  is  the  Gray  Slug  {Umax  agre><th),  which  is  of  a 
whitish  ash  color;  another  is  the  Great  Gray  Slug  {L.  maximus  or  antiqnorum),  the 
largest  British  species;  another  is  the  Black  Slug  (L.  ater),  often  popularly  called  the 
black  snail.  The  Red  Slug  {agrion.  agrestifi)  is  also  very  plentiful.  Careful  gardeners 
often  gather  slugs  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern  at  night,  and  destroj'  them.  They  may  also 
be  killed  by  watering  the  ground  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia. 

SLUR,  in  music,  an  arch  drawn  over  two  or  more  notes  'nol  on  the  sam.e  degree, 
to    indicate    that    these   notes    are    to    be  played    legato,    or  smoothly  and  fluently 

-—4    In  vocal  music,  a  slur  is  placed  over  all  the  notes  that  are  to  be 


sung  to  the  same  syllable,  unless  where  they  are  grouped  together  by  a  commnn  line. 
A  slur  must  be  distinguished  from  a  tie,  which  is  a  similar  arch  drawn  over  two  notes 
on  the  same  degree,  and  denoting  that  instead  of  the  two  notes  written,  one  is  to  be 
l)layed  of  the  length  of  both. 

SLUTSK,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  about  03  m.  s.  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Slutch.  With  the  exception  of  its 
public  buildings,  the  houses  are  almost  entirely  of  wood.     Pop.  '67,  9,647. 

SMACK  is  a  jjeneric  term  for  small  decked  or  half-decked  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  and  fishing  trade.  The  majority  of  smacks  are,  however,  rigired  as  cutters, 
sloops,  or  yawls.  According  to  Wedgew'ood  the  m  in  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  n; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  annkk,  a  small  vessel,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  form  in  the 
other  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  tongues. 

SMALCALD.     See  Schmalkald,  ante. 


^  i  •  Small-pox. 

SMAIL-AEMS,  in  tlic  modprn  acceptation,  consist  of  the  weapons  actually  can-ied  by 
a  man.  They  have  been  described  under  tlieir  respective  lieuds,  Bayonet,  Fire-arms, 
Lance,  Swoiu),  Pistol,  etc. 

SMALL-AHHS  FACTOEIES,  Eotal,  are  tlie  establishments  tlirougli  v.hich  all  tlie 
small  arms  ol'  every  description  are  supplied  to  the  regular  army,  the  militia,  yeomanry, 
a'.ul  volunteers.  The  lieudquarters  are  at  Entield,  where  tliere  is  a  vast  nianufactory ;  and  at 
Birmingham  there  is  a  considerable  establishment  for  viewing-  the  arms  shjp.litd  l:y  coa 
tractors.  For  many  years  there  had  been  a  small  ordnance  factoiy  at  Entield  loclc. 
where  a  few  thousand  muskets  were  laboriousl}^  forged  by  hand  eacli  year;  but  wlicu 
tlie  sudden  iuti'oduction  of  the  rifle,  and  the  demands  of  tlie  Ru.ssian  war,  called  fora 
supply  of  arms,  whicli  the  trade  of  all  Europe  and  America  was  unable  to  meet,  govern- 
ment determined  to  erect  machinery  for  the  fabrication  of  arms  For  thi.s  purpose  the 
factory  at  Entield  was  entirely  remodeled;  macliinery  of  great  power  and  lielicacy  was 
adopted;  and  now,  when  in  full  work  the  factor}'  can  turn  out  dailv  1000  complete  and 
proved  rifles,  besides  a  corresponding  complement  of  otlier  small-arms.  At  the  same 
lime  the  accuracy  of  v.orkmanship  is  so  great  that  a  hundred  rifles  might  be  taken 
entirely  to  pieces,  the  several  portions  thrown  promiscuousl}'  together,  a;id  a  hundred 
complete  rifles  could  be  forthwith  re-forn^.ed  without  any  difliculty  from  the  same  pieces. 
Much  of  the  merit  of  this  great  establishment  was  due  to  maj.gen.  Manky  Dixon  of  the 
royal  artillery,  who  long  superintended  the  factory  after  it  was  remoileled.  The  success 
of  the  factory  has  reduced  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  cost  of  rifles,  and  has  brought 
down  correspondingly  the  price  charged  by  the  trade  for  the  large  quantities  still 
intrusted  to  it.  The  successive  adoption  of  the  Snider  and  Martini  rifles  has  been  the 
means  of  producing  a  great  change  in  the  plant  at  Entield. 

The  cost  of  the  factories  when  in  full  operation  is  of  course  considerable.  In  the 
vear  1874,  when  the  army  Avas  being  armed  with  the  3Iartiui  rifle,  the  charge  was 
£173,837;  in  1878,  £153,673. 

SMALL  DEBTS  is  a  phrase  current  in  Scotland  to  denote  debts  under  £12,  recovera- 
ble in  the  siierilT  court.  Sec  Sheriff.  In  England  the  same  debts  are  recoverable  in 
the  count}'  court  (q.v.). 

SMALL-POX,  or  A'ariola,  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  class  of  febrile  diseases 
known  as  the  exanfJicmuta  (q.v  ).  All  cases  of  regular  small-pox  are  divisible  into  three 
stages — viz. :  (1),  that  of  the  initial  or  eruptive  fever;  (2),  that  of  the  progress  and  matur- 
ation of  the  specific  eruption;  and  (3)  that  of  the  decline.  Some  writers  make  a  primary 
stage  of  the  perioil  of  incubation,  or  of  the  time  intervening  between  the  recejuion  of 
the  poison  into  the  system,  and  the  first  appearance  of  febrile  symptoms:  but  this  is  not 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  stage  of  the  disease,  seeing  that  no  symptoms  of  di;:order  have 
begun  to  show  themselves.  "Yhe  first  stage  begins  with  rigors,  followed  by  heat  ar.d  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  a  quickened  pulse,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  with  nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  and  often  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs. 
The  A'iolenee  of  the  pains  in  the  back,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  vomiting,  are  frequently 
very  well  marked  and  characteristic  .symptoms.  In  children,  the  disea.te  is  often  ui^hertd 
in  by  convulsions;  while  delirium  sometimes  attends  its  outset  in  adults.  On  the  third 
day,  minute  red  specks  begin  to  come  out  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  neck  and  wrists, 
and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  lastly,  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  fever  usually 
begins  to  sulKside  as  soon  as  the  eruption  appears,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  day, 
when  the  ertiption  is  generally  completed,  the  fever  has  entirely  di.s-ip]X'ared.  The 
second  stnge  conmiences  Avhen  the  eruption  is  fully  out.  Upon  the  second  or  third  day 
of  the  eruption,  a  little  clear  lymph  is  seen  in  each  pimple,  which  has  increased  consid- 
erably in  size  since  its  first  appearance,  and  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  vesicle.  The 
vesicles  gradually  increase  in  breadth,  and  become  converted  into  jnir.tuhs.  which  are  at 
first  depressed  in  the  center,  but  by  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption  become  turgid  and 
hemispherical;  the  suppuration  on  the  face  being  complete  by  about  the  eighth  day  from 
the  commencement  of  tlie  fever,  and  the  same  process  rapidly  following  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  in  the  same  order  of  succes.sion  as  that  in  which  the  eruption  originally 
appeared.  The  pustules  then  break,  and  scabs  or  crusts  form  over  them,  which  usually 
fall  olT  after  four  or  five  days'  existence.  The  number  of  pustules  in  any  special  case 
and  the  severity  of  the  disease,  stand  in  a  direct  ratio  to  one  another;  for  ''the  number 
of  pustules  indicates,  in  the  first  place,  the  quantity  of  the  variolous  poison  which  has* 
been  reproduced  in  the  blood;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  also  a  direct  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  skin  sulfers  inflammation.  Sometimes  there  are  not  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  pustules;  sometimes  there  are  many  thousands.  If  all  these  were  collected  into 
cue,  it  would  be  an  enormous  phlegmon.  FoV  both  these  reasons,  tiie  system  suffers 
commotion,  distress,  and  peril,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  eruption." — Watson's 
Lectures,  etc.,  4tli  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  857.  The  progress  of  the  pustules  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  with  a  painful  sen?ation  of  heat  and  tension; 
the  scalp  is  often  swollen;  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  salivation  usually  supervene;  and 
the  patient  exhales  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odor.  About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of 
the  disease,  a  recurrence  of  the  fever,  known  as  "  the  fever  of  maturation,"  sets  in  with 
varying  degrees  of  intensity,  according  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the*  pustules. 
"When  tile  pustules  arc  numerous,  they  run  together;  when  they  are  few,  they  keep 
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separate.  IIcucc  the  division  of  small-pox  into  the  two  frreat  varieties  of  disti/)ct  knd 
conjlueni,  or  varwl^i  dlacrcta  and  tariola  conjlucns;  and  this  division  is  of  tlie  liighest 
iiuportanco,  because  t!ie  distinct  form  of  tiie  disease,  in  wiiicli  tlie  p\istules  are  isolated, 
is  scarcely  ever  dangerous;  wliile  tlie  conlluent  form,  in  which  they  coalesce,  is  never 
free  from  danger.  The  third  or  dudiaiu;/  .y^/r/c  is,  in  the  distinct  varicly,  little  more  than 
a  period  cf  convalescence.  About  the  eleventh  or  twi'lfth  day,  the  i)ustides  on  the  face 
become  b:()wn  and  d:y  at  the  top,  or  some  of  them  break,  and  the  lliiid  which  oozes  out 
solidifies  into  a  yeUowing  crust;  and  from  this  lime  the  process  of  (/<w'<;crt</o;i  goes  on,  the 
fiwelliug  of  the  i'ace  subsides,  and  at  last  only  dry  scabs  remain,  which  gradually  fall  off 
about  llie  fourteenth  day.  It  is  uot  till  tliree  or  four  days  after  the  .scabs  have  formed  on 
the  face,  tliat  the  same  process  is  completed  over  the  whole  body.  The  scales  are  usually 
complelcly  gone  by  the  twenty-liistday,  leaving  behind  them  blotches  of  a  reddisli  brown 
color,  which  s(mi(times  continue  for  some  moullis  before  they  quite  disappear;  and  some 
of  tlio  pustules,  in  consequence  of  ulceration  of  the  true  slcin,  leave  pits,  especially  on 
the  fac;',  which  nunaiu  permanently.  The  period  of  scabbing  is  accompanied  by  various 
symptoms  of  improvement:  the  tongue  becomes  clean,  the  appetite  returns,  and  by  the 
time  that  the  scabs  have  fallen  off,  the  patient  may  be  regarded  as  restored  to  health;  so 
that  the  e:Uire  course  of  a  case  of  distinct  or  discrete  small-pox  occupies  about  three 
weeks.  In  thecontluent  form  of  the  disease,  the  eruptive  fever  is  more  violent,  the  pain 
i'j  the  back  is  more  severe,  and  the  sickness  more  obstinate,  and  the  eruption  comes  out 
earlier  and  less  regularly  than  iu  the  distinct  variety  which  we  selected  for  description  as 
representing  the  more  natural  course  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  the  pustules  do  not  fill 
.so  completely,  nor  are  they  of  the  normal  yellow  purulent  hue,  being  whitish,  brown,  or 
even  purple.  But  -lie  most  important  difference  between  the  two  forms  is  in  the  second- 
ary fecer,  whicli  sets  iu  when  the  pustules  are  mature.  This  fever,  which  is  slightly 
mai'ke(l  in  distinct  small-pox,  is  usually  inten.se,  and  highly  dangerous  iu  the  confluent, 
form;  and  it  is  at  this  period  of  the  disease  that  death  most  commonly  occurs.  Statistics 
show  that  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption  i^  the  most  perilous  day,  and  the  second  week 
the  most  perilous  iveek.  The  early  occurrence  of  death— that  is  to  saJ^  during  the  first 
week— denotes  a  peculiar  malignancy  in  tlie  disease.  "The  nervous  system,"  says  Dr. 
Wats:)n,  "appears  to  be  overwhelmed  l)y  the  force  of  the  poison.  During  the  second 
week,  tlie  disorder  proves  fatal  chiefly  in  the  way  of  apnoea;  from  some  affection  of  th^ 
respiratory  passages.  After  that  period,  the  characters  of  asthenia  commonly  predomi- 
nate, the  patient  sinks  under  somj  casual  complication,  or  the  powers  of  life  are  gradu- 
:dly  w:)rn  out  by  so  much  irritation  of  the  surface,  and  so  large  an  amount  of  suppura- 
li  r.\." — Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  800. 

The  ab,)ve  are  the  essential  symptoms  of  small-pox,  both  iu  the  distinct  and  confluent 
form.  This  disease  is,  however,  often  accompanied  by  other  symptoms,  which  we  have 
m  -re'y  spice  to  namj;  such  as  sore  throat  (which  often  depends  upon  pustules  situated 
there),  s.divati  )n,  and  (in  the  confluent  form,  during  the  secondary  fever)  erysipelatous 
iuflam:nalion,  leading  to  the  formation  of  abscesses,  glandular  swellings,  sloughing  sores 
on  the  sacrum,  etc.  In  pregnant  wom;!n.  the  disease  often  causi-s  abortion,  which  is 
most  commonly  followed  by  death.  The  dead  child  occasional!}',  but  uot  often,  is 
covered  with  pustules. 

The  cii'/.-ie  of  smill-pox  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  specific  contagion,  of  whose  nature 
wc  are  in  the  nost  profound  ignorance.  There  is  prolmbly  no  disease  so  contagious  as 
this.  Dr.  llaygarth  stated  (in  1793)  that,  during  his  long  attention  to  this' subject,  not  a 
single  inst.uice  has  o;;cured  to  prove  that  persons  liable  to  small-pox  could  associate  in  the 
same  chain!)i'r  with  a  i)aticnt  in  the  distemper  without  receiving  the  infection;  and  ho 
was  infonu'd  by  an  American  physician  of  an  instance  iu  which  the  poisonous  effluvium 
crossed  a  river  1500  feet  wide,  and  affected  10  out  of  13  carpenters  who  were  working 
on  the  other  side.  The  contagion  acts  either  through  the  air,  or  bj'^  contact  with  tlie 
skin,  or  by  inoculation;  and  the  disease  may  be  caused  by  the  dead  body,  even  when  it 
has  not  been  touched.  What  products  of  the  disea.sed  body  are  contagious  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  the  contents  of  tlie  pustules  and  the  dried  scabs  certainly  are  so.  Opinions 
are  divi:led  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  disease  begins  and  ceases  to  be  contagious.  It 
is  .safest  to  maintain  that  it  i-f  capable  of  self-propagation  as  .soon  as  the  febrile  symp- 
toius  have  exhibited  themselves.  How  soon  the  patient  ceases  to  be  dangerous,  cannot 
h:;  decided  with  .'iceuracy;  but  the  stability  of  the  contagious  principle  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  clothing  will  retain  it  for  months,  and  it  is  said  fen-  years,  when  con- 
fin  d.  Like  all  the  contagious  exanthemata,  small-pox  appears  in  an  epidemic  form,  at 
irregular,  and,  in  our  ignorance,  it  would  almost  .seem  capricious  intervals.  After  an 
extraordinary  exemption,  perhaps  for  years,  a  district  is  suddenly  invaded  by  it,  and 
continues  to  suffer  f(;r  a  longer  or  shortei*  period,  after  which  the  di.scase  spontaneou.sly 
disappears — dies  out,  as  it  were — and  does  not  reappear  perhaps  for  years.  Different 
epidemics  vary  very  much  in  their  severity,  and  isolated  cases  are  usually  milder  than 
those  occurring  when  the  disease  is  epidemic.  Race  has  much  to  do  with  the  severity  of 
the  disease;  the  constitution  of  tin;  dark  races,  the  negro  and  the  red  Indian,  being  sin- 
gularly susceptible  of  the  contagion,  and  exhibiting  very  little  jiower  of  resisting  the 
fatal  tend(!ncy  of  the  disease. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  discovery  of  vitcchuition  (q.v.),  by  which  small-pox 
IS  deprived  of  its  danger,  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  modern  medicine.    Jnoculait<m{q.v.) 
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protected  the  individual,  but  increased  ratlicr  thnn  diminished  the  total  number  of 
deaths,  while  vaccination  has  the  advantage  of  protecting  both  the  individual  and  the 
community.  Altiiough,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  vaccination  atfords  perfect  pro- 
lection  against  sniall-pox,  it  not  very  unfrequently  happens  that  vaccinated  persons, 
when  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  get  the  disease  m  a  mothtied  form,  milder 
and  shorter  even  tlian  after  inoculation,  and  therefore  incomjiarably  milder  than  in  the 
natural  form.  Tlie  disorder  occurring  under  these  circumstances  lias  received  the 
various  names  of  modified  ov  po.st-vncciind  small-pox,  or  the  carloloid  disease.  As  Dr. 
Wood  observes:  "It  is  impossible  to  describe  minutely  all  the  shapes  which  the  vario- 
loid disease  assumes.  Tliere  is  every  shade  between  the  slightest  symptoms,  scarcely 
recognizable  as  having  affinity  with  small-pox,  and  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the 
regular  di.scase." — Practice  of  Medicine,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  380.  In  wiialever  form  the 
varioloid  disease  appears,  it  wants  the  peculiar  odor  of  small  pox,  and  secondary  fever  is 
very  rare.  The  constitutional  disturbance  which,  for  the  first  week,  may  have  been  as 
severe  as  in  the  :i  '.-^  disea-se,  u.sually  subsides  entirely  when  the  eruption  has  reached  its 
height,  and  the  patient  is  convalescent  at  the  period  when,  if  he  had  not  been  vaccinated, 
he  would  have  been  in  the  greatest  danger. 

With  regard  to  prognosis,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  it  is  a  very  fatal,  and  was 
formerly  an  extremely  destructive  disease— one  death  occu/ring  in  every  four  cases. 
Modified  small-pox  is  very  seldom  fatal,  although  instances  of  death  are  occasionally 
reported.  Small-pox  is  more  fatal  at  the  two  extremes  of  life  than  in  the  intervening 
period,  and,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  is  especially  dangeious  in  pregnancy.  In  olden 
times,  it  was  believed  that  the  eruption  was  an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  the  noxious 
matter,  and  hence  heating  and  stimulating  measures  were  adopted  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  eruption.  To  Sydenham  (q.v.)  belongs  the  credit  of  first  recommending  an 
entirely  opposite  or  cooling  mode  of  treatment;  but  his  suggestions  met  with  the  most 
severe  opposition,  and  it  was- not  till  long  after  his  death  that  the  cooling  treatment  was 
fairly  established.  In  mild  cases,  and  in  cases  of  varioloid  disease,  the  physician  has 
merely  to  guard  the  patient  against  hurtful  influences,  such  as  stimulating  foods  or 
drinks,  too  hot  a  room,  or  improper  exposure  to  cold,  and  to  prescribe  cooling  drinks 
during  the  fever,  and  occasional  laxatives  if  they  shall  be  required.  In  more  severe 
ca.ses,  the  fever  may  be  combated  by  saline  purgatives,  prescribed  so  as  to  produce  two 
or  three  liquid  stools  daily,  and  by  free  ventilation  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  When 
the  eruption  is  all  out,  if  the  pimples  on  the  face  arc  few  and  distinct,  the  danger  may 
be  regarded  m  over,  and  no  further  treatment  is  required.  If,  however,  the  disease 
assume  a  continent  form,  wakefulness  and  restlessness  are  apt  to  come  on  about  the 
eighth  day,  and  opiates  in  free  doses  may  be  prescribed  with  benefit.  If  the  pustules 
are  abnormally  torpid  in  reaching  their  maturitj^,  it  may  be  expedient  to  administer 
strong  broths,  or  even  wine;  and  when  tlic  pustules  are  livid,  and  intermixed  with 
petecchia3  (q.v.),  bark  and  acids  must  then  be  additionally  ordered,  although  the  patient 
is  then  too  oftt-n  beyond  the  reach  of  help.  During  the  secondary  fever,  the  bowels 
must  be  kept  gently  open,  and  opiates  should  be  prescribed  once  or  twice  each  day.  A 
more  nourishing  diet  i3, now  called  for,  and  wine  should  be  given  if  the  pulse  is  very 
Weak.  The  external  itching  is  partly  relieved  by  the  opiates,  but  local  applications  are 
also  employed:  cold  cream,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  lime  water,  may 
be  thus  used  with  advantage.  Special  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of; 
preventing  the  pitting  or  seaming  of  the  face,  which  is  often  a  hideous  permanent  dis- 
figurement of  the  patient.  The  best  application  of  this  kind  is  probably  that  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Mr.  Higginbottom,  who  first  suggested  this  application,  touched  each  dis- 
tinct papula  with  a  solid  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  previously  moistened;  but  when  the 
spots  were  confluent,  he  washed  the  whole  face,  about  the  third  day  after  the  eruption, 
with  a  stiong  solution  of  this  salt,  containing  eight  scruples  to  the  ounce  of  water.  In 
the  Paris  hospitals,  various  mercurial  pieparations  are  employed,  which  are  .said  to 
cause  the  pustules  to  abort.  M.  Briquet  recommends  mercurial  ointment,  simply  thick- 
ened with  powdered  starch.  Dr.  Wood  of  Philadelphia  remarks,  that  r.s  the  ointment 
sometimes  salivates,  it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard  before  the  starch 
is  added.  Prof.  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  recommends  the  apjilication  of  calamine  (carbon- 
ate of  zinc)  mixed  with  olive  oil;  it  forms  a  coherent  crust,  and  thus  excludes  the  air. 

During  the  period  of  desquamation,  an  occasional  warm  bath  may  be  prescribed  with 
advantage:  and  the  patient  should  always  resort  to  this  measure,  as  a  precaution  agr.inst 
carrjdng  the  contagion  aljoutwith  him,  before  again  mixing  in  society. 

The  hi.story  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  clothed  in  considerable  obscurity.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greek  or  Arabian  writers  of  the  6tli  c,  and  the  first 
accurate  description  of  it  is  that  of  Rliazes,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  flourished  early 
in  the  10th  century.  It  appears  to  have  reached  England  toward  the  close  of  the  0th  c. 
After  the  crusades  it  prevailed  in  most  of  the  temperate  countries  of  Eurojto,  but  did  not 
reach  the  northern  countries  of  Norway,  Lapland,  etc.,  for  some  time  later.  In  1517  it 
was  carried  from  Europe  to  St.  Domingo;  and  three  years  later,  it  reached  Mexico,  where 
it  committed  fearful  devastations,  and  whence  it  spread  with  intense  virulence  through- 
out the  new  world.  (According  to  Robertson,  three  millions  and  a  half  of  people  were 
destroyed  in  Mexico  alone.)  In  1707.  it  was  introduced  into  Iceland,  when  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  population  fell  victims  to  it;  and  it  reached  Greenland  still  la- 
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ter  (in  1733),  when  il  sprrnd  po  fatally  as  almost  to  tlepopulatc  the  countrj'.  These  cases 
are  strikinu,-  illnsirations  of  the  law  Ihal  seems  universally  true,  that  a  eontagious  dis- 
ease is  alwjiys  ]ur,<\  virulent  on  its  lirst  iutrtxluetion  to  a  new  scene  of  aetion. 

SMALL-FOX  IN  SHEEP,  Variola  oriini,  although  reseuiblini!,-  the  snnill  pox  of  men, 
is  a  (lislinet  disease,  not  eommunicablc  either  by  contagion  or  inoculation  to  men  or 
children,  or  even  to  dogs  or  goats.  Although  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
was  ludvnown  in  this  country  for  at  least  a  century,  until  in  1^47  it  ajipeared  in  Nor- 
folk and  the  eastern  counties,  and  in  the  sununer  of  1862  in  Wiltshire  near  Devizes. 
Variolous  shi'cp  or  infected  skins  appear  in  both  cases  to  have  iniported  the  disease  from 
al)road.  About  ten  tlays  after  exposure  to  conlagion,  the;  infected  .sheep  become  fever- 
ish, have  a  mucopurulent  nasal  discliarge,  and  a  hot,  tender  skin.  The  red  ]iimples 
Avhich  lirst  appear,  in  about  three  days  become  white,  and  afterward  leave  sea's  or  ul- 
cers. The  weakness  is  great,  ami  the  mortality  varies  from  25  to  90  per  cent.  Good 
food  and  nursing  are  the  ajipropriate  remedies.  Promptly  and  caiefully  must  the  sick 
be  separated  from  the  sound;  bu!  if  the  spread  of  the  disorder  be  not  thus  immctliately 
checked,  the  whole  of  the  .sound  Hock  should  be  inoculated.  The  disease  thus  arti- 
ficially i)rodueed  appears  in  ten  days,  runs  a  mild  course,  occasions  a  loss  of  fr(<m  two 
to  live  per  cent,  and  in  three  Aveeks  the  disorder  is  got  rid  of.  and  all  risk  of  contagion 
over. — Further  details  will  be  found  in  prof.  Simmouds's  "  Report  on  yn)all-i)o.\,"'  in  vol. 
25  of  the  Journal  of  the  lii>yitl  jUjHcuKural  Society  of  England 

8MALLAVOOD,  William,  about  17o0-93;  b.  Md. ;  in  the  revolution  commanded  a 
Maryland  battalion;  was  present  at  White  Plains,  in  Sullivan's  Siaten  Island  expedition, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Gc^rmautowu.  He  refuseil  to  serve  under  baron  Steuben,  and  left 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  In  1785  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  was  gov- 
ernor of  his  native  state,  1785-8. 

SMALT,  a  name  applied  to  the  colored  glass  compositions  used  for  making  the  tes- 
serte  emi)loyed  in  forming  mosaics.     See  also  Cobalt. 

SMAET,  Benjamin  IIumpheey,  b.  England  1785;  a  teacher  of  elocution  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  considered  an  authority  upon  English  orthoep}-,  and  was  a  volunnnous 
writer  on  many  topics.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Gnimniar  of  English  Pro- 
nmnriation  (1810),  Grammar  of  English  ISvunds  (1813),  and  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
(1836),  founded  upon  W^alker's. 

SMART,  CuEiSTOPiiER,  1722-70;  b.  Kent,  England,  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  Statonian  prize  for  poetry  5  years  in  succession.  In  1753  he  came  to  London 
and  endeavored  to  make  a  living'by  his  pen.  He  translated  the  Psalms,  Horace,  and 
Plia'drus,  into  English  verse,  and  nuide  a  prose  translaf'on  of  Horace.  His  .original 
poems  show  considerable  talent,  and  were  published  in  collected  form.  He  bec;;ine  ia- 
f^ane  through  dissipaiion  and  deprivations,  and  died  in  a  debtor's  prison. 

SMAET  MONEY.  Sec  Reckuiting. 

S-MARTWEED.     See  Polygone,e,  ante. 

SMEATON,  ,JonN,  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  was  b.  at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  in 
1724.  and  early  showed  a  bent  tov.ard  mechanical  pursiiits.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  had 
constructed  a 'machine  for  rose-engine  turning.  About  1750.  he  removed  to  London,  to 
commence  business  as  a  mathematical  instrument  maker;  but  we  lind  him  in  the  follow- 
ing vcar  resuming  his  desultory  experiments  in  mechanical  invention;  an  "odometer" 
for  .ships,  a  compass,  and  improvements  in  water  and  wind-mill  machinery,  l)eing  the 
chief  products  of  his  inventive  genius.  His  improvements  on  mill-work  were  found  on 
trial  to  be  of  great  value,  increasing  the  effective  force  by  one-third,  and  gained  Smeaton 
the  Copley  medal  of  the  royal  society  in  1753.  In  1753,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
roval  society;  and  in  the  following  year,  to  extend  his  practical  acquaintance  with  en- 
gineering, he  visited  the  Netherlands,  and  inspected  the  embankments,  canals,  and 
other  remarkable  works  of  that  country.  In  1755,  an  event  occurred  which  Avas  to  af- 
ford him  the  ojiportunity  of  attaining"  the  very  summit  of  his  juofession — ihe  second 
wooden  light-house  on  Eddystone  rock  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December.  The  speedy 
re-crectioii  of  another  beacon  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  ar.d  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  intrusted  to  Smeaton.  The  new  light-house  Avas  built  of  stone;  the  cutting  of 
the  rock  for  the  foundations  commenced  in  Aug.  1750,  the  building  was  executed  be- 
tween June  1757,  ami  Oct.  1759,  and  the  lantern  lighted  on  Oct.  16  of  the  latter 
year.  This  great  work,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  hitherto  undertaken,  remained  120  years 
a  stable  monument  of  Smeaton's  engineering  skill.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  had  little  em- 
ployment for  some  time  subsequenHy,  as  he  applied  for  aiid  obtained  in  1764  the  post  of 
"  receiA'cr  of  the  DerAventAvater  estate,"  the  funds  of  Avhich  Averc  ajiplied  for  the  behoof  of 
GreenAvich  hospital;  and  this  situation  he  held  till  1777,  by  Avhicli  time  he  Avas  in  full 
professional  employment.  The  chief  of  his  other  engineerng  Avorks  Avere  the  con- 
struction of  the  greidcr  portion  of  Ramsgatc  harbor  (1744);  the  laying  out  of  the  line  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  excavation  of  most  of  it;  the 
rendering  of  the  Calder  (York.shirc)  navigable;  the  erection  of  Simrn  light-house,  and  of 
Keveral  important  bridges  in  Scotland;  together  Avilh  animmen.se  amount  of  mill-ma- 
chinery, lie  also  greatly  improved  NcAvcomen's  steam  engine,  but  the  mighty  achicA'c- 
ments  of  Watt  in  the  same  field  thrcAV  his  labors  completely  into  the  shade.     He  is  said  to 
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have  prevented  the  fall  of  the  old  London  bridfje  formanyyeursb}' sinking  a  great  quan- 
tity of  stones  around  one  of  the  piers,  which  had  become  undermined  by  the  strength  of  the 
Thames  current.  In  1783,  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  he  retired  from  active  business, 
dying  at  Austhorpe  of  paralvsis,  Oct.  38,  1792.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
"  Societv  of  Civil  Ensiueers',"  vvhich  was  started  in  1771,  and  after  Smeaton's death  pub- 
lished (1797).  iu  thretT  4to  volumes,  liis  numerous  professional  reports,  wliich  were  re- 
garded bv  liis  successors  "  as  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  sound  principles  which  tiiey  un- 
fold, and  the  able  practice  they  exemplify."  For  a  large  portion  of  his  life  Smeaton 
was  in  -onstaut  att^-ndauee  en  parliament,  which,  iu  ditilcult  or  important  engineering 
schemes  invs^iabiv  demanded,  and  almost  always  followed  his  advice — a  proof  not  only 
of  his  eminence  in  his  profession,  but  of  his  caution,  judgment  and  integrity.  See  the 
biography  prefixed  to  his  "Reports." 

SJIEE,  Alfred,  b.  England,  1818;  member  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  1840;  fellow 
of  the  Royal  society,  1841 ;  lecturer  to  the  Aldersgate  street  school  of  medicine,  surgeon 
to  the  bank  of  England,  senior  surgeon  to  the  royal  general  dispensatory;  a  thorough 
student  of  electricity.  He  invented  the  Smee  voltaic  battery  and  tlie  method  by  which  tlie 
bank  of  Eiigland  notes  are  printed.  He  is  a  conservative  iwlitician,  and  author  of  nu- 
merous works  on  pliysiology,  electricity,  etc. 

SMELL.     See  Nose. 

SMELLIE,  William,  1740-95;  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  became  a  printer,  educated 
himself,  and  in  1759  was  editor  of  the  Sc^ts  Magazine.  In  1771,  then  being  a  publisher, 
lie  issued  the  first  edition  of  the  Eiicydopmdia  Britannica,  many  of  the  articles  being 
written  bv  himself.  From  1773  to  1776  he  was  joint  editor  with  Gilbert  Stuart  of  the 
Ediubavgh  }[agaziiu'  and  lieciew.  He  was  the  author  also  of  TIte  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History  (1790-99),  wliich  was  reprinted  iu  this  country. 

SMELT,  Osmerxs,  a  genus  of  the  salmon  or  trout  family  (salnionidce),  of  which  only  a 
few  species  are  known,  differing  from  the  salmon,  trout,  etc.,  iu  having  long  conical 
teeth  on  the  jaws  and  tongue,  and  on  the  tip  of  the  vomer,  the  rest  of  the  vomer  being 
destitute  of  teeth;  two  distinct  rows  of  teeth  on  each  pahitine  bone. — The  Common 
Smelt  {0.  eperlanus),  called  spirling  or  sparling  in  Scotland,  and  eperJan  in  France,  is  a 
fish  of  8  or  10  in.  (rarely  13  in.)  in  length.  The  form  is  very  trout-like— rather  more 
slender — the  tail  larger  in  proportion  and  more  forked.  The  lower  jaw  is  mucli  longer 
than  the  upper.  The  scales  are  small;  the  back  is  whitish,  tinged  with  green;  the 
upper  part  of  the  sides  shows  bluish  tints,  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  and  the  belly  are  of 
a  bright  silvery  color.  The  smelt  has  a  peculiar  cucuml)er-like  smell  and  a  delicious 
flavor,  on  account  of  which  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  wdiere  it  often  appears 
as  an  accompaniment  of  other  fish.  The  smelt  is  partly  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water, 
and  partly  of  the  sea.  It  ascends  rivers  to  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  in  autumn, 
and  descends  in  spring.  Great  numbers  of  srnelts  are  taken  iu  estuaries  and  near  the 
mouths  of  rivurs  by  small-meshed  nets.  They  are  also  taken  on  the  open  sea-coast, 
chiefly  on  low  sandy  shores  as  that  of  Lincolnshire.  The  attempt  has  been  successfully 
made  to  keep  the  smell  continually  in  fresh-water  ponds,  in  which  it  not  only  throve 
well  without  loss  of  flavor,  but  propagated  abuntlantl}'.  No  effort  has  5'et  been  made 
to  turn  this  discovery — not  a  very  recent  one — to  any  economical  account.  Although 
found  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Britain,  the  smelt  is  unknown  on  the 
•8.  coast  of  England,  where  the  name  smelt  or  Sand  Smelt  is  given  to  the  atherine  (q.v.). 
— Another  British  species,  the  Hebridean  smelt  {().  Hebridicus),  was  first  discovered  near 
Rothesay  in  1837  and  described  by  Yarrell.  It  is  so  rare  as  to  be  unimportant. — The 
Ameiiicax  Smelt  (0.  viridescens)  is  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  common  smelt.  It 
has  a  longer  body  and  a  greener  bacl<.  It  is  found  on  the  north-eastern  coasts  of 
America  as  far  s.  as  the  Hudson. 

SMELTING.     See  Iron. 

SMERDIS,  the  3'ouuger  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  secretly  by  the  order  of  his 
brother  Cambyses.  who  was  jealous  of  him.  The  governor  of  the  palace  having  a  brother 
strikingly  resembling  the  murdered  prince,  set  him  up  as  the  true  Smerdis,  and  on  the 
death  of  C^ambyses  had  him  proclaimed  king.  Some  of  the  Persian  nobles  soon  sus- 
pected the  cheat,  and  were  satisfied  of  it  when  they  found  that  the  false  Smerdis  had  no 
ears.  Seven  nobles  then  entered  the  palace  and  killed  the  pretender  nfler  he  had  reigned 
seven  months.     After  this  Darius  Hystaspes  was  chosen  king  B.C.  o"21. 

S.MET,  Pkter  Jo?:^n  de,  1801-72;  b.  Belgium;  educated  at  Mechlin;  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1831;  entered  the  Jesuits'  novitiate  at  Whitemarsh,  Md. :  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  tlie  university  of  St.  Lori's;  superintended  missions  among  the  Pottawntta- 
mie  and  Flatliead  Indians  in  1840,  anJ  had  gr?at  influence  over  the  tribes.  He  published 
Oregon  .\rissions;  Wes.jrn  Missions  and  Missioncries;  Letters,  Sketclies,  and  Residence  in  the 
Rjcky  Mount/iins. 

SMEW,  3fcrgellus  albellus,  a  bird  of  the  familj'  anntidm,  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
goosander  nnd  mergansers,  but  having  a  shorter  bill.  The  whole  length  of  the  male  is 
not  quite  18  in. ;  that  of  the  female,  not  quite  15.  The  smew  is  only  known  in  Britain 
as  a  winter  visitant,  appearing  in  greatest  numbers  in  severe  winters,  and  sometimes  on 
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inland  lakes  and  ponds,  as  well  as  on  the  sea  const.     It  abounds  on  the  northern  coasts 
of  Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of  continental  Europe. 

SMIBERT,  or  S.MYI5ERT,  John,  1G84-1751;  b.  Edinburgh;  studied  art  in  Italy. 
and  became  a  portrait-painter  in  London.  In  1728  he  came  to  America  with  Dean 
Berkeley,  and  settled  in  Boston.  Among  his  more  noted  works  are  tlie  portrait  of 
Jonathan  Eihvartis  and  tiic  group  of  Berkeley's  family  with  the  artist  himself,  now 
owneil  by  Yale  college. 

SMILA  CE.E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  ranked  by  Liudley  in  his  cla.sa 
dietyogeus  (H.V.),  and  consisting  of  lierbaceous  or  half-.shrubby  plants,  g^Mierally  more 
or  les!*  c!in)l)ing,  with  reticulated  leaves,  and  bi.sexual  or  polygamous  llowers,  a  G-partcd 
perianth,  six  stamens,  a  free  3-celled  ovary,  with  cells  one  or  many  seeded,  three  stigmas, 
and  ii  roundisii  berry.  Tiiere  are  about  12C  known  species,  mostly  of  the  genus  smilux, 
scattered  over  the  globe,  but  most  numerous  in  the  tcmj)erate  and  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  America.  The  root  stocks  {rhizinncm)  of  many  specjies  yield  sar.saparilla  (q  v.).  But 
some  species  .Mave  lleshy  tabers,  particularly  miilax  China,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
the  tubers  of  which  are  very  large  and  r.utritious  and  used  for  food.  ISmilax  pseudo- 
Cliina,  an  American  species,  has  similar  tubers. — The  roots  ot  lioxburghia  viridiflora, 
after  being  boiled  and  soaked  in  lime-water  to  remove  their  acridity,  are  preserved  in 
syrup  as  au  article  of  food  in  the  Eastern  peninsula  and  ISIalayan  islands.  The  stems  of 
this  plant  are  sometimes  100  fathoms  long. 

SMILES,  Samuel,  b.  Scotland,  1816;  educated  as  a  physician,  but  practiced  a  short 
time  only.  lie  wa.«i  editor  of  the  Leeds  Time,»;  in  1845  became  connected  with  railway 
management,  and  continued  in  this  until  186G.  He  has  written  many  biographical  and 
clidactic  books,  such  as  the  Life  of  George  Slephemon  (1858);  Self-IIelp  (1860),  which 
attained  a  large  circulation;  and  Duty  (1880).  His  works  are  prized  for  practical  moral 
and  social  lessons. 

SMILLIE,  George  D.,  b.  New  York,  1840;  son  of  James,  the  landscape  engraver; 
studied  painting  with  James  M.  Hart;  opened  a  studio  in  1863;  exhibited  for  the  tirst 
time,  1864.  His  "  Sunny  Brook  Farm"  brought  him  into  notice,  and  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance he  became  a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  design.  His  favorite  subjects  are 
scenes  from  the  Adirondacks  and  White  Mountain  views. 

SMILLIE,  James  D.,  b.  New  Y'ork,  1833;  employed  by  the  American  bank-note  com- 
pany as  engraver  until  he  went  to  Europe  in  1862  to  study  painting.  lie  became  a  meniber 
of  the  national  academy  in  1865,  having  been  associated  with  his  brother  George  D.  for 
the  year  previous.  One  of  his  most  attractive  pictures  is  "  Ausable  Lake,"  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks.    He  illustrated  Bryant's  poem.  Among  tlie  Ti'ees,  with  22  plates. 

SMIRKE,  RoBEKT,  1780-1867;  b.  England;  began  to  practice  his  profession  as  an 
architect  in  London  in  1805.  Among  his  Avorks  in  the  classic  style  are  the  college  of 
physicians,  the  post-offlce,  the  mint.and  the  British  museum:  in  the  Gothic  style,  the 
extension  of  the  Inner  temple,  and  the  restoration  of  York  minster.  He  published 
Specimens  of  Continental  Architecture  (1806). 

SMIRKE.  Sydney,  b.  England  about  1800;  brother  of  sir  Robert,  and  himself  an 
architect.  His  most  important  works  are  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  university  club, 
Pall  ]\Iall  front,  restorations  in  the  Temple  church,  1842,  Peel's  portrait  gallery  at  Dray- 
ton Manor,  the  Carlton  club,  and  (in  connection  with  Mr.  Panizzi,  the  librarian)  the 
great  Biitish  museum  reading-room,  of  which  the  dome  has  a  diameter  but  2  ft.  less 
than  that  of  the  Pantheon. 

SMITH,  a  CO.  in  n.  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraska;  drained  by  Solomon  river  and 
several  creeks;  pop.  'SO,  13,885—13.006  of  American  birth.  The  surface,  a  rolling 
prairie,  affords  excellent  pasture  land;  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are  staples.  Co.  seat, 
Smith  Center. 

SMITH,  a  CO.  in  central  Mi.ssissippi,  drained  by  Strong  and  Leaf  rivers;  620  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  8,084...  The  sm-face  is  nearly  level,  with'large  forests  of  oak,  pine,  magnolia, 
and  other  trees;  the  .soil  is  poor  and  sandy.  The  main  productions  are  cotton,  rice, 
Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  wool.  Sheep  and  swine  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 
Co.  seat  Raleigh. 

S^IITII,  a  CO.  in  n.  Tennessee,  intersected  by  Cumberland  river  and  Caney  Fork; 
300  .>-q.m. ;  pop.  '80,  17,799.  The  surface  is  hilly,  with  large  forests  of  black  walnut,  oak, 
poplaf,  and  tulip  trees;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  main  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
.sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  wool,  honey,  butter,  and  sorgiium  mola.sses.  Sheep  and  swine 
are  raised  in  great  numbers.     Limestone  is  found  in  some  parts.     Co.  seat,  Carthags. 

SMITH,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas;  drained  by  the  Sabine  river,  its  n.  boundary,  and  by  the 
Neehes  and  Anjielina;  traversed  by  the  luternationai  an*'  Great  Northern  railroad;  about 
1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  21,8,50—21,715  of  American  birth,  10.'^57  colored.  The  surface 
is  rolling  and  heavilv  wooded;  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  pork,  and  cattle  arc  the  staples.  Co. 
seat,  Tyler. 

SMITH,  Adam,  the  founder  of  political  economy  as  a  separate  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  was  b.  in  the  town  of  Kirkcaldy,  in  Fifeshire,  on  June  5,  1723.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  respectable  middle  class  of  Scotch  life;  his  father  was  comp- 
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troller  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  Kh-kcaldv,  and  his  mother,  Margaret  Douglas,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  small  Fifeshire  hiird.  His  father  died  a  short  time  before  his  birth, 
and  he  was  the  object  of  the  care  and  solicitude  of  a  widowed  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
closely  attached,  and  who  long  hved  to  be  proud  of  his  attainments.  Wlien  he  was  no 
more  "than  three  years  old,  tlie  poor  woman  got  a  sad  fiiglit,  from  a  calamity  hardly 
known  at  the  present  day — the  child  was  stolen  by  gypsies;  but  he  was  tracked  and 
recovered  by  his  uncle  as  liic}'  were  seeking  a  hiding-place  in  the  neighboring  wood  of 
Leslie.  This  was  the  only  adventure  in  his  quiet  lite.  After  getting  the  usual  burgh- 
sciiool  education  in  Kirkcaldy,  he  was  sent,  in  1737,  to  the  univer.-ity  of  Glasgow.  lie 
there  secured  an  exhibition  on  the  Snell  foundation,  which  took  him  to  Balliol  college, 
Oxford.  He  studied  there  for  seven  years,  and  left  traduious  as  of  a  man  of  large  ac- 
quirements and  peculiar  independence  of  thought.  It  is  said  that  he  was  intended  for 
the  English  church,  but  if  so,  his  own  convictions  crossed  the  designs  of  his  friends.  He 
returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  and  lived  for  a  while  wth  his  mother  there  in  undisturbed  seclu- 
sion and  stud}'.  It  was  said  to  be  his  practice  to  stand  ruminating,  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  and  his  head  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece — and  over  an  old  fireplace  in  Kirk- 
cald_y  it  used  to  be  shown  how  he  had  thus  w  orn  a  piece  off  the  paint.  In  1748  he  came 
to  Edinburgh,  where  silently  and  unostentatiously  he  became  one  of  the  brilliant  little 
circle  of  men  of  letters  who  were  then  rising  to  importance.  In  1751  he  got  the  chair  of 
logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  this  was  changed  a  j'ear  afterward  for  that  of 
juoral  philosophy.  In  1759  appeared  his  Them-y  of  Aloi-al  Scniiments ;  celebrated  for  its 
reference  of  the  mental  emotions  to  the  one  source  of  sympathy.  The  Uisfertafioii  tm 
the  Origin  of  Languages  Avas  published  along  with  the  later  editions  of  this  book.  Both 
had  a  gi-eat  reputation  in  their  day,  and  although  they  are  now  among  obscure  books  in 
comparison  with  that  other  by  which  the  author's  name  is  remembered,  the  position  they 
held  with  respectable  thinkers  gave  a  hearing  to  his  doctrines  on  political  ecoi;omy  which 
they  would  hardly  have  otherwise  obtained.  In  1762  the  university  of  Glasgow  gave 
liim  the  degree  of  doctor  o*  laws.  In  the  following  year  he  undertook  a  task,  which 
might  at  first  seem  very  uncongenial  to  a  mind  like  his,  given  to  retired  study  and  iude 
j)endent  thought  and  action.  He  became  "governor"  or  traveling  tutor  to  the  young 
duke  of  Buccleuch.  He  was  then  sedulously  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work,  and 
no  doubt  the  inducement  to  accept  of  the  otfice  was  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  for  tra- 
veling and  seeing  for  himself.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  being  nearly  a  year  in  Paris, 
and  of  mixing  in  the  circle  of  renowned  wits  and  philosophers  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
lu  1766  his  function  came  to  an  end,  and  he  returned  to  Kirkcaldy  to  live  in  the  old 
house  with  his  mother.  The  year  1776  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  well  as 
tiiat  of  the  Kirkcaldy  recluse,  in  the  appearance  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  I\ature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  If  there  was  any  living  man  to  whose  works  he  was 
indebted  for  the  leading  principles  of  this  book,  it  was  David  Hume,  and  it  was  from 
him,  as  best  understanding  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  the  exposition,  that  it  had  its 
first' emphatic  welcome,  ifle  wrote  immediately  on  receiving  it:  "  Euge  Belle. — Dear 
Mr.  Smith — I  am  much  pleased  with  your  performance ;  and  the  perusal  of  it  has  taken  me 
from  a  state  of  ureat  anxiety.  It  was'a  work  of  so  much  expectation  by  yourself,  by  your 
friends,  and  by  the  public,  that  I  trembled  for  its  appearance,  but  am  new  much  relieved. 
Not  but  that  the  readina:  of  it  necessarily  requires  so  much  attention,  and  the  public  is 
disposed  to  give  so  litUe,  that  I  shall  still  doubt,  for  some  time,  of  its  being  at  first 
very  popular.  But  it  has  depth,  and  solidity,  and  acuteness,  and  is  so  much  illustrated 
by  curious  facts,  that  it  must  at  last  take  the  public  attention."  This  was  not  destined 
to  be  exactly  the  literarv  historv  of  this  great  work.  Its  startling  doctrines,  fine  clear 
style,  and  abundant  illustratiou'from  curious  facts  took  at  first;  but  counteracting  in- 
fluences arose  when  people  saw  how  far  the  new  doctrines  went  in  playing  havoc  with 
old  prejudices.  The  French  revolution  set  the  mind  of  tliis  country  bigoted  agamst 
evcrvth'ing  that  breathed  of  innovation.  It  was  known  that  the  younger  Pitt  partici- 
pated at  first  in  Smith's  free-trade  notions,  but  he  had  afterward,  whether  from  permanent 
connection  or  temporarv  policy,  to  put  himself  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  enemies  of 
innovation.  It  was  not 'until  long  after  the  terrors  of  that  epoch  and  the  nervous  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  war  had  passed  over,  that  Smith's  work  had  an  opportunity  to  revolutionize 
the  pulilic  mind  on  matters  of  trade  and  finance.  It  came  up,  as  it  weie,^  the  leader  of  a 
great  literary  host,  for  expounders  had  crowded  in  numbers  round  The  Wealth  of  Jiations 
as  the  text-book  of  sound  economv.  Of  a  book  so  well  known  and  so  much  read  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  The  only  reproach  brought  against  it  is  that  it  is  not  systeinatic  m 
its  form,  and  that  its  nomenclature  is  not  exact.  But  its  author  was  not  arranging  the 
results  of  established  knoAvledge— he  was  rather  pulling  down  existing  structures,  com- 
pounded of  ignorance  and  p.ejudice.  Nor,  indeed,  have  those  who  have  attempted  to 
make  an  exact  science  out  of  political  economy  practically  vindicated  the  reproach  they 
have  cast  on  him  of  being  unmethodical.  Whatever  we  may  yet  come  to,  very  few  por- 
tions indeed  of  political  economy  admit  of  being  treated  as  exact  science.  It  is  too  closely 
connected  with  human  passions'and  energies,  and  consequently  with  special  results  and 
changes,  to  be  so  treated;  and  the  best  books  on  the  subject  are  still  characterh«^d  by  the 
discursiveness  and  mixed  philosophy  and  fact  of  the  Wealth  df  Xatp^n-s.  In  1778,  Smith 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  customs.  The  only  effect  of  this  was  to  bring  him  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  increase  his  means  for  indulging  in  his  favorite  weakness,  the  collection  of  a 
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fine  libnuy;  for  he  was,  as  ho  called  himself,  a  "beau  in  his  books."  In  1784  he  suf- 
fereil  lliiit  iiJlliction  wJiich  was  sure  to  come  if  he  HveU  Ions  enougli  for  it — the  loss  of 
his  worthy  mother,     lie  followed  her  six  years  afterward,  clying  in  July,  1790. 

SMITH.  AL15EUT,  1S16-G0;  I).  En,ij:land;  a  suru:c'on,  wlio  settled  in  London  in  1841, 
and  became  a  rci;ul;ir  writer  for  the  press,  inchulini,^  Jh'ullcifs  Mii«rlht.ini  and  Punch. 
lie  aseendcil  Mont  Blanc  in  18r>l,  and  lii.s  "  cntLTlainnK'nls"  on  that  subject  were  suc- 
cessful for  some  years.  He  also  went  to  CMiina,  and  on  his  return  gave  a  Chinese  "  en- 
Ijrtainment."     Mis  Story  of  Moat  Blanc  appeared  in  1853;   To  (Jldn<i  and  Back,  in  1859. 

SMITH,  Alexan'dku,  poet,  was  b.  at  Kilmarnock,  in  Ayrshire,  Dec.  '51,  1830;  receivoti, 
as  a  boy,  a  fair  English  education,  and  passed  from  sdiool  into  a  Glasgow  warehouse  as 
a  pattern  designer.  While  following  this  occupation,  he  began  to  write  poetry.  His 
first  volume  entitled  the  Life  Drama,  was  publislicd  in  1853.  and  created  something  like 
a  furore  in  literary  circles.  A  reaction,  however,  followed,  and  \\\v.  autlutr  had  scarcely 
found  himself  famous  when  he  began  to  be  abused.  The  faults  of  his  book  were  obvious 
enough;  every  jiage  contained  evidence  of  immaturity,  and  its  natural  result,  extrava- 
gance; while  a  r.itlH.-r  narrow  reading  having  made  him  passionately  attached  to  a  few 
modern  pDcts,  as  Keats  and  Tennyson,  their  peculiar  turns  of  expression  reappeared  in 
his  vers  ■.  and  gave  color  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  wdiich  was  pushed  to  an  absurd 
length.  IJut  impartial  critics  were  not  slow  to  perceive  a  richness  and  origindityof 
imagery  that  mcn-e  than  atoned  for  all  defects  of  taste  and  knowledge.  In  1854,  Smith 
\yas  appointed  secretary  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  in  the  following  year,  alonj' 
with  Sydney  Dobell  (q. v.),  produced  a  volume  of  Suanets  on  the  War.  He  afterward 
wrote  Oiti/  Poems  (1857),  Edwin  of  Beira  (18l)1).  and  several  prose  works,  as  Dreamthorp 
(18Go),  a' Summer  in  Sk>/G  (1865),  and  Afred  Hagart's  Ilomehold  (18(55).  Smith  was  per- 
haps not  less  distinguished  as  a  writer  in  prose  than  in  verse,  his  prose  style  being 
marked  by  picturesqueness,  polish,  and  originality.     He  died  in  1807. 

SMITH,  Andrew  Jacksox,  b.  Penn.,  1814;  graduateclat  West  Point.  Before  tho 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  on  the  frontier  against  hostile  Indians;  col.  2d  California 
cavalry,  18(')1 ;  brig.gen.  vols.,  1862.  He  was  chief  of  cavalry  in  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  in  the  Yazoo  expedition;  and  was  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
the  capture  of  Jackson,  and  the  capture  of  Mobile.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  vol. 
service  in  1863,  and  retired  from  the  regular  army,  1889.  For  gallantry  in  Mississippi 
f  and  Tennessee,  brevetted  col.,  brig.gen.,  and  maj.gen. 

SMITH,  Asa  Dodge,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1804-77;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
in  1830,  auii  at  Andovertheol.  seminary  in  1834;  pastor  of  Fourteenth  street  Pres.  church, 
New  York,  1831-63;  became  president  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1863;  resigned  in  1877, 
and  dietl  in  Hanover  the  same  year.  He  published  Letters  to  a  Younr/  Student;  Inipor- 
tiince  of  a,  Chriatian  Minidri/:  The  Puritan  Church's  Stewardship,  and  other  sermons. 
During  his  pastorate  in  Xew  York  lie  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
ministers  of  Ins  denomination  in  that  city:  and  his  presidency  of  Dartmouth  was  notaljle 
for  the  good  work  done  in  the  college  and  its  associated  schools,  and  for  the  large  amounts 
of  money  secured  for  it  through  pres.  Smith's  influence. 

SMITH,  AzATiT.\n,  1817-51;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1837;  studied 
medicine;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  in  1839,  and  took  medical  degree;  .sailed  1842 
as  a  mi.sslonary  of  the  American  board  for  tlie  Levant;  traveled  extensively  in  Asia 
Minor;  settled  in  Aintab  in  1848.  He  contributed  papers  on  meteorology  and  Syrian 
antiquities  for  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science. 

SMITH,  Bex.jamin  BoswoiiTii,  b.  R.  I.,  1794;  studied  at  Brown  university;  ordained, 
1818;  eojis-'crated  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Kentucky.  1832.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Register,  of  Vermont,  1837,  of  the  Episcopd Recorder,  Phila- 
delphia, iy29.  He  is  now  residing  in  New  York,  and  is  the  senior  bishop  of  his 
church. 

SMITH,  BucKiNoiiAM,  1810-71;  b.  Ga. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  law  school  1886: 
practiccid  for  a  time  in  Maine,  but  in  1850  was  made  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico.  From 
1853  to  1859  he  was  secretary  of  the  Madrid  legation.  He  ])ublished  several  books  and 
papers  on  the  conquest  of  Florida,  De  Soto's  discoveries,  and  kindred  topics. 
]  S]\IIT1I.  CiiAKLES  Ferguson,  1805-62;  b.  Penn. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  and  served 
with  distinction  through  the  Mexican  war.  During  the  war  of  the  rehellion  he  was  in 
the  federal  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  maj.gen.  He  was  for  some;  time  commander  of 
the  federal  forces  in  Kentucky,  and  led  the  decisive  charge  at  fort  Donelsou. 

SMITH,  Charles  Henry,  b.  Maine.  1827;  served  in  the  federal  army  through  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  and  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Sheri- 
dan's cavalry  campaign  of  1864,  and  in  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
Lee. 

SMITH.  Daniel,  about  1755-1818;  b.  Va.;  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Tenncs.'Jee.  and 
a  revolutionarv  [)atriot.  After  the  war  iie  held  several  local  olhces,  was  member  of  the 
Tennessee  constitutional  convention,  and  U.  S.  senator,  1793-99  and  1806-09.  In  1799 
he  published  the  first  map  of  tiie  state. 
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SMITH,  Edmund  Kirby,  b.  Fla.,  1825:  graduated  at  West  Point,  1845;  served  \?ith 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  war  and  afterward  taught  at  the  academy.  He  resigned  in 
1861  with  rank  of  major,  and  entered  the  confederate  army,  serving  as  brig. gen.  under 
Johnston,  and  heading  the  fresli  troops  which  decided  the  "battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  1862 
he  was  made  lieut.gen.  and  commanded  at  Murfreesborough.  In  1863  he  was  with  tlie 
Mississippi  army,  alid  surrendered  to  gen.  Canby  in  1865. 

SMITH,  Edw^\rdP.,  1827-76;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Dartmouth  and  Yale  colleges, 
and  the  theological  seminary  of  New  Haven;  pastor  for  several  years  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Pepperell,  Mass. ;  was  tield-secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  commission 
during  the  rebellion;  after  the  war  general  agent  for  the  American  missionary  association 
in  the  southern  states;  appointed  tl.  S.  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  1873;  went  to 
Africa  1875,  to  visit  the  missions  of  the  American  missionary  association;  reached  the 
river  Gambia,  where  he  died.  He  p^^ihVi^lnid  I/icklenU  of  the  United  iStates  Christian  Com- 
misision.     lie  had  excellent  administrative  ability,  and  eainest  Christian  philanthropy. 

SMITH,  Ei,i,  D.D.,  1801-57;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  Yale  college  1821;  left  Andover 
theol.  seminary  1826,  and  w^eut  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  board  to  Tin-key;  made 
a  missionary  tour,  1829,  through  Greece;  again  through  Armenia  and  Georgna  to  Persia, 
which  opened  the  way  for  a  mission  to  the  Nestoriaus;  made  with  Dr.  Robinson,  1837, 
a  lour  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  ably  aiding  his  researches  in  Biblical  geography.  A  good 
classical  and' Hebrew  scholar,  he  acquired  also  French,  Italian.  German,  and  Turkish;  and 
Arabic  was  to  him  a  second  vei-nacular.  He  prosecuted  with  zeal  every  collateral  study 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  what  he  considered  his  great  work,  a  faithful  translation 
into  Arabic  of  the  word  of  God.  He  drew  for  liimself  after  careful  study  of  the  art, 
with  utmost  accuracy,  models  of  type,  and  superintended  the  cutting,  casting,  and  per- 
fecting of  the  fonts. "  An  account  of  his  tours  was  published  in  two  vols. 

SMITH,  Elizabeth  0.\kes  (Prince),  b.  Cumberland.  Me. ;  descendant  of  gov. 
Prince  of  the  Plymouth  colony  and  pres.  Urian  Oakes  of  Harvard  university;  removed 
in  infancy  to  Portland,  3Ie. ;  married  Seba  Smith,  an  editor,  while  quite  young,  and 
wrote  prose  and  verse  and  assisted  her  husband  in  his  profession.  In  1889,  meeting 
with  tinancial  reverses,  she  adopted  literature  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  settled  in 
New  York  in  1843,  contributing  to  the  magazines  and  reviews,  coiresponding  for 
papers,  writing  stories,  plays,  and  lectures.  She  removed  to  North  Carolina,  1876.  She 
published  Woiaan  and  her  Needs,  1851. 

SMITH,  George,  1825-76;  b.  England;  in  1866,  while  examining  the  Assyrian  paper 
casts  in  the  British  museum,  discovered  an  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.  concerning  the 
war  against  Hazael;  in  1867  aided  in  preparing  a  volume  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
from  "that  time  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  them.  Among  his  earlier  discoveries 
are:  a  notice  of  an  eclipse,  763  b  c.  ;  of  several  kings  of  Israel :  of  conquest  of  Babylonia, 
2280  B.C.;  of  Chaldean  account  of  the  deluge;  In  1871  published  a  work  giving  the 
texts,  transcriptions,  and  translations  of  documents  pertaining  to  Asslnir-bani-pal  (Sar- 
danapalus).  In  1873-74  he  went  twice  to  Nineveh,  obtaining  3.000  inscriptions  and 
many  other  important  acquisitions;  in  1876  went  again  to  the  east  and  died  while  explor- 
ing the  Euphrates  valley. 

SMITH,  Gerrit,  1797-1874;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Hamilton  college  in  1818. 
Being  heir  to  one  of  the  largest  properties  in  the  country,  his  time  was  occupied  chiefly 
in  its  care:  but  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853,  and  practiced  to  some  extent.  He 
was  prominent  in  benevolent  undertakings,  and  associated  himself  with  organizations 
such  as  the  American  colonization  society  and  tlie  American  anti-slavery  society  from 
an  early  period.  His  personal  liberality  was  great,  and  he  divided  more  than  200,000 
acres  of  laud  in  free  gifts,  partly  among  public  institutions,  but  also  largely  in  small 
parcels  of  about  50  acres  among  poor  persons,  black  and  white.  He  also  gave  large 
sums  in  aid  of  emancipation.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1852,  and  there  and 
everywhere  gave  the  freest  vent  to  his  pronounced  opinions  in  favor  of  liberty  of  speech, 
conscience,  and  the  person. 

SMITH,  GoLDWix,  LL.D.,  son  of  a  Berkshire  physician,  was  b.  at  Reading  in  1823'. 
He  received  his  education  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  matricu- 
lated at  Christ's  church,  but  was  soon  afterward  elected  to  a  Demyship  at  ]\Iagdalen. 
His  undergraduate  career  was  one  of  unusual  brilliancy,  only  equaled,  indeed,  by  sir 
Roijndell  Palmer  and  prof.  Conington.  He  gained  both  university  scholarships,  the 
Latin  verse,  and  the  two  prize  essays,  and  was  placed  in  the  first  class  in.  1845.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  University  college,  where  he  officiated  for  a  time  as  tutor.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn.  The  mini.«try  of  the  day  availed 
themselves  of  ]\[r.  Smith's  services  in  carrying  out  their  plans  of  university  reform.  He 
was  nominated  assistant-secretary  to  the  first,  and  secretary  to  the  .«econd  Oxford  com- 
mission, by  which  the  somewliat  antiquated  statutes  of  the  university  were  recon- 
structed, and  the  ricli  endowments  of  the  colleges  opened  to  public  competition.  Mr. 
Smith  was  also  a  member  of  the  popular  education  commission  appointed  in  June, 
1858.  The  chair  of  modern  history  having  been  vacated  about  this  time  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  piof.  Yaughan,  was  offered  by  lord  Derby  to  Mr.  Smith.  He  accepted  the  offer, 
and  discharged  his  professional  duties  with  zeal  and  efficiency  until  his  resignation  in 
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18fi6.  In  1808  lie  was  elected  to  the  ch;ur  of  Kll^r]ish  nnd  constiliifional  history  in  the 
university  :it  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  lie  has  hitely  resided  in  Canada.  Go'.dwin  SiuiUi  has  lon^ 
hecn  known  as  a  public  isl  of  llu-  liighc.>^l  class,  and  has  coinidctoly  idcntilicd  hlmserf 
with  the  more  advanced  school  of  reformers.  During  llie  American  war  he  was  an 
earnest  defender  of  federal  interests,  and  combated  witl'i  success  in  [\nt  JhiHi/  Actr.s  and 
elsewhere,  the  singular  theories  of  the  rigliis  of  slavery  nnd  the  dulies  of  neutVals,  which 
were  then  somewhat  fashionable.  He  was  also  active  in  denouncing  the  Jamaica  mas- 
sacres, and  in  advocating  an  extended  measure  of  reform.  His  lectures  on  "Three 
Knglish  Statesmen,"  delivered  at  some  of  llie  chief  towns  in  the  north,  called  forth  the 
umaik  from  .Mr.  Disraeli,  that  he  was  a  "wild  man  of  the  cloister,  uoing  about  the 
country  maligning  men  and  things."  ilr.  Smith's  writings  ivt'c  ch:nat!terized  by  great 
extent  and  accuracy  of  information,  by  a  style  singularly  vigorous  and  condensdl,  and 
by  gieat  powers  of  sarcasm.  Among  his  princi[)al  publicirtions  may  be  enumerated: 
Jrixh  UufUn-y  and  Character;  Two  Lectures  on  the  t>tu(h/  of  Hhtory,  icitlt  a  Stipplemevtary 
lAXture  on.  the  Doctrine  of  Historical  Progress;  The  ji'injnre,  a  rei>rint  from  the  Dailff 
A'eirs  of  1802-68;  Ear/land  and  America,  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Boston  fraternity, 
and  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  A  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  Tsts  at  Orford; 
lintional  lieliiiioii  and  the  Objections  of  the  Bainpton  Lecture  in  1858;  seviral  j)aniplilets 
on  the  Ainerican  question;  contributions  to  O.vford  essays;  A  Short  lli.-^tory  if  h'nglnnd; 
et<-.  He  is  also  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  admired  compositions  in  the  Anthologia 
Oj'onieiisis. 

SMITH,  C.UEEN  Clay,  b.  Ky.,  1830;  educated  at  Transylvania  university.  He  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  war,  practiced  law  in  Kentucky,  of  whose  legislature  he  was 
a  member,  served  in  the  federal  army,  1861-68,  and  rose  to  be  brig.iicn.  He  was  aftcr- 
wanl  member  of  congress  and  governor  of  Montana. 

SMITH.  IIenky  Boynton,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1815-77;  b.  Me.;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  col- 
lege in  1884;  was  tutor  in  Greek  and  librarian,  1836-37  and  1840-41 ;  studied  theology  at 
Baogor  and  Andover,  Halle,  and  Beilin.  In  Germany  he  was  honored  by  theologians 
for  his  learning.  In  1842  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,' West  Ames- 
bury,  Mass.,  lilling  also  for  two  years  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  duties  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  in  Andover  seminary;  was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at 
Amherst  college,  1847-50;  of  church  history  in  Union  seminary,  1850-5o;  and  of  system- 
atic theology,  1855-73,  when  enfeebled  by  unremitting  toil  he  relired  from  the  chair 
(hough  retained  as  emeritus  profes.sor  of  apologetics  until  his  death.  His  publications 
i'.re:  The  Relations  of  Faith  and  Philosophy;  Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Science  cf  Chwxh 
History;  Problem  of  the  Pldlosophy  of  History;  The  Peformed  Churches  of  Europe  and 
America  in  Relation  to  General  Chvrch  History;  The  Idea  of  Cliristian  Theology  as  a  iyya- 
tnn;  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  Chronological  Tables,  He  edited  f(«- many  years 
'I'/ie  American  'iheologiced  Rcriew,  and  contributed  largely  to  \\\q  Bibh'otlieca  Sacra  and 
other  reviews.  He  had  brilliant  scholarship,  a  fervid  and  deeply  spiritual  nature,  a 
gentle  and  winning  disposition;  and  especially  in  church  history  his  A\ork  has  enduring 
value. 

SMITH.  Isaac,  1786-1807;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  Princeton,  1755;  was  tutor  there; 
studied  medicine;  col.  of  a  regiment,  1776,  in  the  patriot  army,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  patriotism  throughout"  the  war.  At  its  close  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  Jersey,  holding  the  office  18  years.  He  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress, 1795-97;  treated  with  the  Seneca  Indians  as  U.S.  commissioner  under  pres.  Wash- 
ington, 1797;  president  of  the  bank  of  Trenton,  1807. 

SMITH.  TsKAKi,,  1759-1810;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Yale  college,  and  settled  in  Ver- 
mont, where  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1791-97 
and  1801-8;  chief-justice  of  the  statesupreme  court  in  1797,  and  U.  S.  senator,  1803-7. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  adopted  the  federal  constitution,  and  was 
active  in  securing  the  admission  of  Vermont  as  a  state. 

SMITH,  James,  1720-1806;  b.  Ireland;  was  brought  to  America  when  a  child; 
engaged  in  surveying  and  legal  study,  and  began  practice  in  York,  Penn.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  yiVovincial  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  1774,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  continental  congress  in  1776. 

SMITH,  James,  1787-1812;  b.  Penn.;  captured  and  adopted  by  the  Indians  in  1759, 
but  afterward  escaped.  He  was  a  lieut.  in  Bouquet's  expedition  in  1704;  a  col.  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  afterward  a  member  of  tiie  Kentucky  legislature.  He  wrot« 
lieinarkable  (Jccnrrences  in  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Col.  James  Smith  (1799). 

SMITH.  James  and  Horace,  authors  of  Tlie  Rejected  Addresses,  were  sons  of  an 
eminent  London  solicitor.  James  was  b.  Feb.  10,  1775,  d.  Dec.  24,  1839;  Horace  was 
b.  Dec.  81,  1779,  d.  July  12.  1849.  James  followed  his  father's  profession,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  solicitor  to  the  board  of  ordnance;  Horace  adoi)ted  the  profession  of  a 
stockbroker,  and  realized  a  handsome  fortune,  on  which  he  relired  with  his  familj'  to 
Brighton.  Both  were  popular  and  accomplished  men — James  remarkable  for  his  con- 
versatiomd  powers  and  gayety,  and  Horace  (the  wealthier  of  the  two)  distingiii.shed  for 
true  liberality  and  benevolence.  The  work  by  which  they  are  best  known  is  a  small 
volume  of  poetical  parodies  or  imitations,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  language.     On  the 
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opening  of  the  new  Drury  Lane  thoater  in  Oct.  1813,  the  committee  of  manai^ement 
udverliscd  for  nn  address  to  be  spoken  on  the  occasion,  and  tlie  brothers  Sniilli  adopted 
a  suggestion  made  to  .them,  that  they  should  ■write  a  series  ol'  supposed  '•  Rejected 
Addresses."  Tliey  accomplished  their  task  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  weeks — James  lur- 
nishing  imitations  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Cobbelt,  etc.;  while 
Horace  contributed  imitations  of  Scott,  Byron  (all  but  the  tirst  stanza).  Monk,  Lewis, 
Moore,  and  otliers.  In  point  of  talent,  the  authors  were  about  equally  matched ;  for 
though  .James  had  the  greater  number  of  successful  imitations,  the  one  by  Horace  of  Scott,  is 
the  most  felicitous  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  literary  history  that  a  work  so 
exceedingly  popular  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher;  and  that 
the  copyright,  which  had  been  originally  offered  to  Murray  for  £20,  and  refused,  was 
purchased  by  him  in  1819,  after  the  book  had  run  through  16  editions,  for  £131.  The 
authors  received  above  £1U00  from  the  sale  of  the  work.  James  was  afterward  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  periodici.^  literature  of  the  day,  and  author  of  the  humor- 
ous theatrical  entertainments  of  Charles  Mathews  (for  which  he  received  £1000).  Horace 
Smith  wrote  several  novels — Brambletye  House,  Tor  Hill,  etc. 

SMITH,  Jeremiah,  ll.d.,  1759-1842;  b.  Peterborough,  N.  11.;  graduate  of  Rut- 
gers college,  1780;  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar;  member  of  congress,  1791-97. 
He  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  1809-10,  chief-justice  of  tlie  superior  court  for  sev- 
eral yeafs,  ami  intimate  friend  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  published  Sketch  of  the  cliaracter 
of  Judge  Caleb  Ellis. 

SMITH,  John,  1579-1631,  b.  at  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  England.  He  was  left 
an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  his  guardians  permitted  him  to  indulge  the  roving  spirit 
which  distinguished  liim.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  accompanied  the  sons  of  an  English 
nobleman  on  a  tour  of  the  continent  as  a  page.  But  he  soon  left  them  and  enlisted 
under  the  Protestant  banner  in  France.  He  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  different 
lands,  and,  according  to  the  memoirs  which  he  published  of  liis  life,  met  with  a  series 
of  wonderful  and  romantic  adventures.  The  coloring  of  romance,  however,  with 
which  the  narrative  is  imbued  is  too  vivid  to  appear  entirely  trustworthy,  and  contra- 
dictions have  been  discovered  in  some  of  his  statements.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
records  is  the  account  of  his  victory  over  three  Turks,  whom  he  as.serts  he  slew  in  .single 
combat  under  the  walls  of  Regall,  in  Transylvania.  For  this  achievement  he  claims  to 
have  been  ennobled  by  the  ruler  of  that  realm,  receiving  a  patent  of  nobility  (which  he 
publishes  in  the  original  Latin)  empowering  him  to  eml)lazaa  upon  his  shield  the  bleed- 
ing heads  of  three  Turk.s — a  privilege  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  availed  him- 
self. Having  returned  to  England  he  was  induced  to  take  part  in  the  colonization  of 
"Virginia,  and  sailed  with  the  vessels  fitted  out  for  this  purpose  in  1607.  He  was  named 
a  member  of  the  council  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  infant  community  in  the  secret  list 
prepared  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  but  during  the  voyage  he  was  imprisoned  on 
a  charge  of  sedition.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessels,  when  the'  list  was  examined,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  take  his  seat ;  he  indignantly  demanded  an  immediate  trial,  which  was  finally 
accorded.  He  established  his  innocence,  but  the  jealousy  of  his  comrades  still  excluded 
hira  from  his  seat.  But  his  military  reputation,  his  fiery  spirit,  tempered  by  prudence 
and  sagacity,  soon  made  his  influence  felt,  and  his  advice  was  often  sought  by  the 
authorities.  With  rare  magnanimity,  considering  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  he  did  not  refuse  his  assistance.  He  was  sent  on  several  expeditions  for  forage 
and  discovery  among  the  Indians,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  ability  with  which 
he  conducted  them.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  in  Dec.  1607,  that  Smith  was 
captured  by  the  Indian  chief  whom  in  his  narrative  he  calls  Powhatan.  The  story 
which  he  relates  of  the  young  Indian  maiden,  Pocahontas,  who,  when  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  savage  chieftan,  .saved  his  life  by  her  interposition,  has  been 
discredited  in  many  of  its  details,  though  there  can  be  iio  doubt  that  such  a  woman 
lived  and  was  married  to  an  En<rlishman  of  the  name  of  Rolfe.  Her  bloOd  flows  in  the 
veins  of  some  distinguished  Virginian  families.  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  in  his  notes  to 
Wingfield's  Discourse  of  F«V/7«;u'«  (Boston,  1859)  was  the  first  to  throw  doubis  on  the 
truth  of  this  celebrated  romance.  Smith's  influence  became  paramount  in  the  little  set- 
tlement, which  was  called  Jamestown,  after  the  reigning  monarch.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  council,  Sept.  1608,  and  several  times  saved  the  colony  from  ruin  by  his 
decision,  sagacity,  and  force  of  character.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Indians  he  showed 
liimself  an  astute  and  unscrupulous  politician,  and  a  valiant  soldier,  who,  by  a  species 
of  military  intuition  became  at  once  an  ad"pt  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  warfare. 
His  services  were  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  lie  returned  to  England  broken  in 
health  and  poor  in  purse.  He  was  sent  out  on  various  voj'ages  of  discovery,  and  gave 
to  New  England  the  name  she  now  bears.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  the 
clioir  of  St.  Sepulchre's  c4mrch. 

SMITH  John,  "of  Cambridge,"  1618-52;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1640;  fellow  of 
Queen's  college,  1644,  and  for  several  years  tutor  and  mathematical  lecturer  there; 
became  a  clergyman  and  was  accounted  "a  man  of  great  abilities,  vast  learning,  posses- 
"sing  almost  every  grace  and  virtue  which  can  adorn  liuman  nature."  His  Select  Dis- 
•coitrses  were  often  reprinted  and  highly  esteemed.  Several  biographies  of  him  have 
been  written  by  distinguished  men. 
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SMITH.  JoiTN  Blath,  D.D.,  17o6-99,  b.  Pcnn.;  graduated  at  Princeton,  1773;  studied 
thcoIoLTV  with  his  brother,  and  succeeded  him  us  president  of  Hampden  Sidney  college, 
IT'JD;  was  an  ell'ective  ineaciier  in  Virginia;  pastor  ol'  tiie  Third  Presbyieriaii  church, 
Philadelphia,  rTOl-Do;  president  of  Union  college  1795-99;  returned  to  his  pastoral 
charge  al  Philadelphia,  1799,  and  died  there  of  au  cpidenuc  disease. 

SMITH,  JoHX  CoTTdX,  LL.D.,  1765-1845;  b.  Sharon,  Conn.,  son  of  Cotton  Mather 
Smith,  descended  from  John  Cotton  and  Kichard  Mather;  graduated  at  Yale  college, 
,17S:{.  He  practiced  law  in  Litchtield  co.,  1780;  member  of  the  lower  house,  179^  ami 
[179()-180();  clerk  of  the  house,  1799;  speaker,  1800;  member  of  congress,  1800-6.  He  wa8 
representative  from  Sharon  in  the  state  legislature,  1806-9,  and  mendjcr  of  tlie  council. 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  svipreme  court,  1809;  lieutenant  governor  in  the  same 
year,  and  governor,  1813-18.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  periodicals,  and  a  member  of 
several  historical  an-i  antiquarian  societies,  the  American  board  for  foreign  missions, 
and  the  American  Bible  society. 

SMITH,  .lonx  Cottott,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1826;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1847; 
studied  theology  at  Gambler,  Ohio;  ordained  to  the  Protestant  Ei)iseopal  ministry  in  1849; 
rector  of  St.  Jolm's  churcli,  Bangor,  Alaine. ;  assistant  mitusterof  Triiiit}-  church,  Boston 
in  1852;  rector  of  Ascension  ciiurch.  New  York,  in  1860.  He  publislied  essays,  after- 
ward collected  in  a  volume  entitled  Miscdlaiiies,  Old  and  Keio.  He  has  published  several 
sermons  and  lectures.  His  writings  show  breadth  of  Christian  spirit,  and  such  certainty 
of  faith  as  to  preclude  fear  of  new  phases  of  truth. 

SMITH,  John  E.,  b.  Penn. ;  at  tlie  begining  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  aid-de-camp 
to  governor  Yates  of  Illinois;  in  active  duty  at  foit  Henry,  fort  Uonelson,  Shiloli,  and 
Corinth;  made  brig.gen.,  1862;  engaged  in  all  the  important  battles  of  the  Louisiana 
canjpaign.  He  was  in  the  Mississippi  and  Atlanta  campaigns  in  1864,  and  marched  witli 
Sherman  to  the  sea;  col.  14th  U.  S.  infantry,  1870;  brevelted  maj.gen.  regular  army. 

SMITH,  John  Hyatt,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1823;  licensed  as  a  Baptist  preacher  in  1848; 
pastor  of  the  Eleventh  Baptist  church,  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Lee  avenue  church, 
Brooklj'n,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  popular  preacher,  a  favorite  with  the  working  classes,  and  a 
zealous  advocate  of  open  communion.  He  is  now  a  member  of  congress,  but  retains 
his  pastorate. 

•  SMITH,  John  Lawrence,  b.  S.  C,  1818;  graduated  at  the  universit}-  of  Virginia,  and 
the  medical  school  of  the  university  of  South  Carolina;  civil  engineer  en  the  Charleston 
and  Cincinnati  railroad.  He  studied  3  j'ears  in  France  and  Germany,  practiced  medicine 
in  Charl(-;!on,  S.  C,  1844,  and  gave  lectures  on  toxicology  and  agricultural  chemistry. 
In  1846-51  he  was  miiung  engineer  to  tlie  Turkish  government,  explored  Asia  Minor, 
discovered  deposits  of  emery  and  corundum  in  the  United  States:  invented  the  inverted 
microscope,  1851.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  in 
the  university  at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  Paris  exposition.  1867,  and 
Vienna,  1872.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Napoleon  III.  He  is  a 
member  of  many  scientific  societies,  president  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  1872;  author  oi  The  Progress  and  Condition  of  Several  Depart- 
ments  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  1867. 

SMITH.  John  Pye,  d.d.,  m..d.,  1774-1851,  b.  England;  entered  an  Independent 
academy  at  Polherham,  in  his  22d  year;  became  classical  tutor  in  the  Homerton  theo- 
losrical  scliool  (Congregational)  1800,  divinity  tutor  1813-43;  and  again  classical  tutor, 
1843-50.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  geological  societies.  His  principal  works  are: 
Scripture  Texfimon;/  to  the  Messiah;  The  Sacrifice  and  Friesthood  of  Christ;  The  Person- 
ality and  Diriiiity  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge  Illustrated 
by  the  Di^^coreriex  <f  Modern  Science,  and  Scripture  and  Geology. 

SMITH,  Jonathan  Bayard,  1741-1812,  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  the  college  of 
New  Jersey.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, 1777-'78,  and  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

SMITH,  Joseph.     See  Mormons. 

SMITH.  JuNirs,  i,t,.d.,  1780-1853,  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Y'ale.  and  at  the  Litch- 
field law  school.  In  1832  he  began  to  urge  a  scheme  for  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
with  steamships.  He  organized  the  British  and  American  steam  navigation  company 
in  1836,  under  whose  direction,  two  years  latter  the  little  steamer  Sirius  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

S.MITH,  Matthew  Hale,  1810-79,  b.  Conn.;  was  a  Univer.«alist  preacher  and 
afterward  joined  successively  the  Presbyterians,  Epi.scc/palians.  and  Baptists;  published 
reasons  forsome  of  these  changes;  became  a  lawyer,  editor,  politician,  and  business  man; 
returned  to  theology;  also  was  New  York  correspondent  (Burleigh)  of  the  Bostoa 
Journal.     The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

SMITH.  ]MEi,ANrHTHON,  b.  N.  Y.,  1309;  entered  the  navy  in  1820,  and  through 
SucccHsive  grades  became  rear-admiral  (retired)  in  1870.  He  served  tl^rough  the  Semi- 
Dole  war,  fought  the  confederate  steamer  Florida  in  1861,  ran  the  confederate  ram 
Manaagas  ashore  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  tooli  part  in  the  attacks  on  port  Hudson, 
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fought  the  ram  Albemarle  in  1864,  and  commanded  the  frigate  Wabasli  iu  the  attacks  on 
lort^Fishei-. 

SMITH,  Miles,  d.d.,  1550-1624,  b.  England;  graduated  at  Oxford;  studied  deeply 
patristic  literature  and  the  oriental  languages;  became  bishop  of  Gloucester,  16,12;  was 
a  principal  translator  of  king  James's  version  of  the  Bible,  for  which  he  "vvrote  the  pre- 
face.    A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  printed  after  his  death. 

SMITH,  MoEGA>'  L.,  1818-74,  b.  N.  Y. ;  enlisted  in  the  regular  U.  S.  army  when 
young,  and  for  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war  was  made  sergeant.  He  tlien  engaged  in 
business  and  in  1861  raised  and  commanded  a  regiment  frcm  Illinois  and  Missouri.  He 
was  at  fort  Donelson  and  in  the  Sliiloh,  Vicksburg,  and  Chattanooga  campaigns.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  and  commauded  a  division  iu  Sherman's  march 
to  the  sea.     After  the  war  he  was  consul  at  Honolulu. 

SMITH,  jSTathan,  1 762-1 8'29,  b,  Mass. ;  studied  medicine,  and  in  1798  became  pro- 
fessor iu  the  medical  school  just  established  at  Dartmouth  college.  He  also  delivered 
lectures  at  Bowdoin  college,  and  at  the  university  of  Vermont.  He  wrote  E^say  on 
Typlius  Fever  (1824);  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs  (1851). 

SMITH,  Persifer  Frazer,  1798-1858;  b. Philadelphia;  graduated  at  Princeton  college 
1815:  studied  law  and  practiced  at  Kew  Orleans.  He  served  in  the  Florida  war,  com- 
manded the  Louisiana  brigade  in  the  Mexican  war  under  Taylor,  and  was  bre vetted 
brig.gen.  and  maj.gen.  for  gallantry  at  Monterej-,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco.  He  was  a 
commissioner  to  conclude  peace  with  Mexico,  governor  of  Mexico,  1847,  of  A'era  Cruz, 
1848,  also  military  commander  of  California  and  Texas. 

SMITH,  Richard,  b.  Ireland,  1823;  when  eighteen  years  of  age  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  worked  in  a  carpenter  shop  for  three  years, 
when  he  became  a  reporter.  In  1849  he  received  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of 
the  Cincinnati  chamber  of  commerce,  and  bought  the  Price  Current,  which  iie  edited. 
In  1854  he  bought  into  the  Gazette,  and  after  a  few  years  became  its  managing  editor, 
and  still  occupies  the  position. 

SMITH,  EiCHARD  SoMERS,  b.  Philadelphia,  1813;  graduated  at  West  Point,  where  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  drawing,  1840-56,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  became 
jn'ofessorof  mathematics  and  drawing  in  the  Brooklyn  polytechnic  in.«titute,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1859.  He  served  in  the  war  against  the  rebellion  till  1863,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  president  of  Girard  college,  where  he  remained  till  1868.  He  has  since  been  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  at  the  Pennsylvania  state  polytechnic  college,  and  of  drawing  at  the 
U.  S.  naval  academy. 

SMITH,  Robert,  d.o.,  1732-1801  ;b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  there;  became  rector  of  St.  Philip's  church,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1759; 
was  a  volunteer  soldier  during  the  revolution  ;  preached  in  Queen  Anne  co.,  j\Id. ;  pres- 
ident of  Charleston  college,  1786-98;  tirst  bisliop  of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina,  1795. 

S^HTH,  Robert  AxGX's,  pii.d*.  b.  Glasgow, , Scotland,  1817;  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  and  with  Liebig  at  Giessen.  He  became  a  professional  chemist;  has 
given  much  study  to  disinfectants,  ventilation,  and  climatology,  and  has  publii-hed 
manv  papers  on  tliese  and  kindred  subjects.  In  1857  he  Avas  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
society,  has  been  president  of  the  Manchester  literary  and  scientific  society,  and  is  a 
member  of  other  scientific  associations. 

SMITH,.  Robert  Pay>-e,  d.d.,  b.  England,  1818:  graduated  at  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford.  1841,  obtaining  there  three  oriental  scholarships;  curate  of  Trinity,  master  of 
the  Edinburah  academy,  and  afterward  headmaster  of  Kensington  school;  sub-libra- 
lian  of  the  Bodleian  library,  having  charge  of  oriental  manuscripts,  1857-65:  canon  of 
Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity,  1865-71:  and  dean  of  Ciinterbury 
1871  to  the  present  time.  Hewas  a  delegate  to  the  evangelical  alliance  at  New  York, 
1873,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  revision  committee.  His  published  writ- 
ings include  several  works  of  oriental  scholarship;  a  defense  of  the  authenticity  and 
Messianic  interpretation  of  Isaiah,  Bampton  lectures  for  I860;  and  commentary  on  Jer- 
emiah. 

SMITH,  SAinjEL.  1752-1839;  b.  Carlisle,  Penn. ;  son  of  John  Sinith,  a  resident  of  Bai 
timore,  1760,  who  was  member  of  the  legislature  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  vrays 
and  means  in  the  revolutionary  wr. '.  Samuel  was  educated  at  Carlisle,  Baltimore,  and 
Elkton;  entered  his  father's  counting-room;  and  visited  Europe,  1771;  capt.  in  Small- 
wood's  regiment,  1776:  performed  effective  service  on  Long  Island.  He  distinguished 
liimsclf  at" Harlem  and  White  Plains:  lieut.col.  of  the  4th  Md.  regiment,  1777;  defended 
fort  Mifflin,  and  received  a  sword  and  the  thanks  of  congi-ess.  He  was  at  Vallej'  Forge 
and  at  Mcmraouth.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  member  of  congress, 
1793-1833;  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  the  navy  imder  president  Jefferson.  In  the  Avar 
of  1812  he  was  maj.gen.  of  the  state  militia,  and  active  in  the  defense  of  Baltimore; 
mayor  of  Baltimore,  1835. 

SMITH,  Samuel  Francis,  d.d.,  b.  Boston  1808,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1829;  studied  theology  at  Andover,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and 
professor  of  modern  languages  iu  Waterville  college,  1834^-4.2;  pastor  at  Newton,  Mass., 
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lSi2r-5i.  II;'  li:is  publisliod  Life  of  Ee-n.  Joseph  Grafton.     TTo  oditcd  tlic  Baptist  Mismnnry  . 
Mafjaziite  and  Olinstian  Review.     Ilo  is  tlio  author  of  several  lavorile  liymiis. 

SMITH,  Samukl  Staniiopk,  d.d.,  ij-.n.,  IToO-lSlO;  b.  Pcnn. ;  wus  a  pupil  and 
teacher  in  liis  father's  classical  academy,  whore  he  also  studied  theology;  tutor  in  the 
col Icpfo  of  New  Jersey,  1770-7:?;  ordained  and  lu-eachcd  in  Virginia,  1774;  was  tl)c  first 
prcsideutof  IIain|ulen-8idney  college,  1775-79;  appointed  professor  of  moral  jjliilosophy 
lu  I  he  colh\u-(!  of  New  Jerse\'"  1779,  and  of  theology,  178;J;  vice-president,  1786,  and  pres- 
ident, 1795-1812.  llewasan  elocjuent  jireacher  and  of  distinguislied personal  appearance 
and  inantu'rs.  Among  his  published  writings  arc,  Jjectarcx  on  the  Fjiyidenccs  of  Christian- 
t'//  and  on  Moral  P/ii'osop/ii/;  iSysiem  of  J^'atural  and  Revealed  Relt<jion,  and  many  sepa- 
rate sermons  and  lectures. 

SMITH,  Seb.x,  1792-1868;  b.  Me.;  educated  at  Bowdoin  college.  After  editing  at 
Portland  the  Eastern  Arc/tiK,  and  the  Courier,  he  removed  to  New  York  in  1843.  His 
Lffeaiul  /x'-lters  of  .][oj(/r  Jark,  Downinff  (IS'-Vi),  a  series  of  humorous  letters  on  political 
subjects,  was  exceedingl}'  popular.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  }Vai/  Down 
East  (1854). 

SMITH,  Rev.  Sydney,  a  celebrated  wit  and  humorist,  and  the  original  projector  of 
the  Ediiibnr(jh  Rericw,  was  born  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  in  1771.  His  fatlier  was  an 
eccentric  P^uglish  gentleman  of  moderate  independence;  his  mother  was  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  a  French  refugee;  and  Sydney,  it  was  said,  fairly  represented  both  nations.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and,  having  entered  the 
ciiurch,  became  curate  of  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire.  "The  squire  of  the  parish,"  he  says, 
"  took  a  fancy  to  me,  ami  requested  me  to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at  tlie  univensity  of 
Weimar;  before  we  got  there,  Gi-rmany  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  in  stress  of  politics 
we  put  into  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained  five  years."  During  this  time  he  ofliciated 
in  the  Episcopal  chapel  there,  and  published  Six  Sermons  (1800).  In  conjunction  with  a 
few  accomiilished  literary  associates — Jeffrey,  Horner,  Brougham,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
Playfair,  etc. — Smith  started  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  Oct.,  1802,  constituting  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  periodical  literature,  and  of 
independent  thought  anil  criticism  in  this  country.  In  1803  Smith  removed  to  London, 
and  was  soon  pojmlar  as  a  preacher,  as  a  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy  (1804-6),  and 
as  a  brilliant  conversationist,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  society.  Church  proferment, 
however,  came  slowly.  In  1806,  during  ihe  short  reign  of  the  whigs.  he  obtained  from  loril 
Erskine,  chancellor,  the  rectory  of  Foston-le- Clay,  in  Yorkshire;  some  eighteen  years  after 
ward  the  duke  of  Devonshire  gave  him  the  living  of  Londesborough,  worth  £700  per 
annum,  to  hold  until  Mr.  Howard,  son  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  came  of  age.  In  1823 
lord  chiuicellor  I>yndhurst  presented  him  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Bristol,  and  enabled 
him  to  ex'cliange  Foston  for  Combe  Florcy,  a  more  desirable  rectory  in  Somersetshire. 
In  1881  earl  Grey  api)ointed  him  one  of  the  canons  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's;  and  this 
completed  his  round  of  ecclesiastical  preferments.  He  sighed  for  a  miter,  but  it  never 
came;  and  lord  Melbourne  is  said  to  have  regretted  this  omissioji  in  his  career  as  ])rime 
minister.  The  writings  of  Smith  subsequent  to  1800  \Yere  his  coutributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh  R,'view,  which  he  collected  and  republished,  witlu  other  miscellaneous  works,  in 
1839;  Peter  P'l/mlej/'s  fritters,  written  in  1807,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  abounding  in  wit  and  irony  worthy  of  Swift ;  Sermons  in  two  volumes  (1809); 
Speeches  on  the  Catholir.  Claims  and  Reform  7>i7^  (1825-31);  Tiiree.  Letters  to  Arehdeacon 
Singleton  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (1837-39);  The  BaUot,  a  political  pamphlet 
(1837);  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  Church  i>M,v  (1838);  Letters  on  Rail  wags  {I8i2); 
I^.tte.rson  American  Z>eii!8  (1843);  etc.  Though  gay,  exuberant,  and  witty  to' the  Last, 
Smith  suffered  from  periodical  attacks  of  gout  and  other  complaints,  and  he  died  on 
Feb.  22,  1845.  Ten  years  afterward,  liis  daughter,  wife  of  sir  Henry  Holland, 
physician,  published  a  memoir  of  her  father,  with  a  selection  from  his  letters. 

The  works  of  Smith  were  mostly  written  on  temporary  topics  and  controver.m's,  yet  they 
bid  fair  to  take  a  i)ermanent  place  in  our  literature  as  specimens  of  clear  and  vigorous 
reasoning,  rich  unctiious  humor,  and  solid  good  .sense.  His  jokes,  exaggeration,  and 
ridicule  are  all  logical,  driving  home  his  argument;  and  his  wit  was  sportive,  untinctured 
with  malice.  His  views  on  political  mid  social  questions  were  moderate,  wise,  and  prac- 
tical; and  he  lived  to  .see  most  of  them  realized.  He  en-cd  at  times  in  treating  sacred 
subjects  with  levity  and  secMuing  irreverence;  but  this  fault  was  one  of  natural  tempera- 
ment, and  h;id  no  root  in  infidelity.  Ke  was  a  sincere,  benevolent,  and  a  good  man,  a 
true  i)atriot,  and  a  lia))py  Christiaii  philosopher. 

SMITH,  Thomas  Soiitiiwood,  178S-1861 ;  b.  England;  educated  at Edinbnrrii univer- 
sity, becanie  a  physician,  and  in  1820  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  one  of  ihe  found- 
ers of  the  Westminster  lieriew.  He  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  published  many 
medical  treatises,  and  was  prominent  in  the  passing  of  the  "anatomy  act,"  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  children  and  other  factory  employees,  and  in  the  ailoption  of  .sani- 
tary measures  for  London. 

SMITH,  WiLMAM,  D.i)..  1726-93:  b.  Scotland;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen in  1747;  came  to  America  in  1750;  had  charge  of  a  college  in  Fhiladeliihia,  1751-52; 
returning  to  England  was  ordained  in  the  church  of  England  in  1753;  was  inaugurated 
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in' 1754  provost  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  His  Avorks  were  edited  by  bishop 
W-liite  iu  8  vols. 

SMITH,  William,  1769-1839;  b.  England;  began  life  as  a  land-surveyor,  became 
interested  in  the  study  of  geology,  made  a  careful  examination  into  the  geological 
strata  of  many  parts  of  England,  and  collected  a  valuable  museum  of  fossil  remains, 
and  prepared  notes  which  have  been  published  comparing  the  identity  of  formations 
where  similar  fossils  were  found,  lie  made  important  geological  discoveries  for  which 
he  received  the  Wollaslon  medal  from  the  geological  society,  1881.  He  was  a  popular 
lecturer,  ard  iu  1828-34,  took  charge  of  the  model  farm  of  sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1838  he  Avas  conuuissioned  to  select  the  stone  for  the  new  parliament 
buildings,  and  subsequently  received  a  government  pension  of  £100.  He  pub.  a  treatise 
on  Irngation,  1806,  3iiner(d  Survey  or  DelimationsoftheStrataof  England  and  Wales,  1815, 
and  other  works;  and  also  issued,  1819-24,  31  colored  geological  maps  of  English  counties. 

SMITH,  WiLLi.\M,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  b.  Loiidon,  1813;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
London,  having  won  the  first  prizes  in  Latin  and  Greek;  professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German,  in  Highburg  and  Ilomerton  colleges  (independent)  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  and  lilciature  in  New  college,  consolidated  from  the  former  two;  classical  ex- 
aminer in  university  of  Loudon,  1853;  and  G^ilov  oi  Quarterly  Raciew,  1867.  He  has 
published  many  apprf)vcd  classical  scliool-books,  an  English-Latin  dictionary,  a  Biblical 
and  classical  atlas,  and  a  series  of  student's  histories  iu  which  he  was  assisted  by  his 
brother  Philip.  His  dictionaries  of  classical  antiquities,  biography,  and  mytiiology,  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  Christian  antiquities,  have  great  value,  and  have  attained  a  large  circu- 
lation in  England  and  the  United  Stales. 

SMITH,  William  Farh.ui,  b.  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  1824;  otlierwi.se  known  as  "Baldy;" 
graduate  of  West  Point,  1845;  rose  through  successive  grades  to  maj.,  1863;  assistant  prof. 
of  mathematics  at  West  Point  1846-48  and  1855-56.  He  was  assigned  to  the  survey  of 
the  lake  Supeiior  region,  Texas,  and  California,  and  was  placed  on  the  commission  to 
decide  the  ^Mexican  boundary  line.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  was  sec.  of  the 
light-house  board,  at  Washington.  He  took  command  of  the  3d  Vt.  vols.,  1861,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Hun,  on  the  Chiekahominy,  at  South  Mountain,  Autie- 
tam,  and  Frcdericksbiug,  iu  the  latter  connnanding  the  6th  army  corps.  He  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Chattanooga,  and 
Missionary  Ridge.  He  commanded  the  18th  corps,  army  of  tlie  Potomac,  1864,  and  wns 
present  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  Petersburg;  pres.  International  telegraph  company  1864; 
brevettedcol.  for  White  Oak  Swamp  and  Antietam;  and  maj. gen.  for  Chattanooga  and 
gallant  service  throughout  the  war.  Resigned,  1867,  and  for  a  time  was  on  the  police 
board  of  New  York  city. 

SMITH,  William  Robertson,  b.  Scotland  about  1848;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Bonn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin;  was  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  afterward  professor  of  oriental  languages 
and  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Free  church  college  at  Aberdeen.  When  his  article 
on  "The  Bible,"  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Eneychpmiia  Br ittaniiica  appeared,  W.  excited 
su.spicions  of  heresy  which  in  1876  led  to  charges  against  him  in  the  presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen, which  referred  the  ca.se  to  the  general  assembl.y.  The  assembly  diiected  the 
presbytery  to  go  on  with  the  trial,  and  the  presbyter}^  referred  the  matter  again  to  the 
assembly.  Professor  Smith  having  at  length  been  suspended  from  liis  professonship  and 
restored  by  the  assembly,  was,  on  the  appearance  of  an  additional  article  in  the  Encyclf- 
pij'dia,  suspended  again  by  the  commission  of  the  general  assembly,  aud  the  ca.se  will 
again  come  before  the  assembly  of  this  year  (1881). 

SMITH,  William  Stephens.  1755-1816;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersej-.  He  was  aid-de-camp  of  Sullivan.  Steuben,  and  Washington,  successively;  sec- 
retary of  legation  in  London  in  1785,  to  John  Adams,  whose  daughter  he  married;  sur- 
veyor of  New  York;  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  that  state,  and  of  congress. 

SMITH,  WoRTHiNGTON,  D.D.,  1795-1856;  b.  Mass.,  graduated  at  Williams  college, 
1816;  studied  theology  at  Andover  seminary,  1816-19;  pastor  of  Congregational  church 
at  St.  Alban's,  1823-49;  and  president  of  the  university  of  Vermont,  1849-56.  After  his 
death  a  volume  of  his  sermons  was  edited  lij'  professor  Tonxy. 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  for  the  education  of  women  exclusively, 
wa.s  founded  in  1875  by  the  munificence  of  Miss  Sophia  Smith  of  Hadley,  Mass.  Its 
endowment  amounts  to  $400,000,  and  it  has  admirable  buildings,  valued  at  $150,000. 
It.dias  an  ample  and  beautiful  site  in  one  of  the  most  charming  villages  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  Its  high  standard  of  admission,  and  its  curriculum,  place  ft 
among  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  It  has  (1880)  24  professors  and  135  students. 
L.  Clark  Seelye,  d.d.,  president. 

SMITHFIELD.  This  name  has  become  so  celebrated,  in  connection  with  a  cattle- 
market  in  London  that  it  has  been  applied  to  similar  estalilishments  elsewhere  Smith- 
field,  in  the  12lh  c,  was  an  open  spot  which  served  the  citizens  as  a  playground  and  a 
place  for  a  stroll.  Being  a  little  n.  of  Newgate,  and  w.  of  Aldersgate,  it  was  outside  the 
city  walls.  It  was  in  Smithfield  that  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  met  his  death  in  1381.  Sev- 
eral noted  tournaments  were  held  here ;  aud  the  place  is  associated  with  trials  by  battle, 
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(111!  liurnings  of  inarlyrs,  public  executions  during  many  centuries,  and  a  variety  of  inci- 
dents connected  wiMi  flic  history  of  tlie  metropolis. 

Tlie  most  celebrated  fair  in  Ennland,  Bartholomew  fair  (q.v.),  was  always  held  in 
Sniithfielil. 

A  callle-market  waslield  in  Smithtield  at  least  seven  centuries  ago,  for  Fit/.stephen 
has  menUoiud  it  in  1150.  "riie  corporation  had  othcial  control  over  the  market  for  more 
tiian  500  years,  dating  from  1H45;  and  the  city  authoiities  have  never  to  this  day  relaxed 
tiicir  luikl  over  the  one  only  live  cattle  market  in  tlie  metropolis.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  project  for  removing  llie  market  to  a  ticld  near  Sndleis'  Wells,  at  another  to  a  spot 
near  ihe  u.  end  of  Gray's  Inn  lane:  while  a  spirited  projector  sjient  £100,000  in  building 
H  new  market  at  Islington;  hut  powerful  inlluences  prevented  ihe  lemoval  of  the  cattle- 
market  until  1855.  The  last  market-day  in  the  old  spot  was-on  June  11  in  tl'.at  year; 
after  which  the  trade  was  transferred  to  the  large  and  very  compk  te  establishment  built 
l)y  the  corporation  at  Penlonville.  For  several  years  after  this  Smithfield  was  practically 
useless.  In  18C0,  however,  the  corporation  obtained  an  act  for  ert  eting  market  buildings 
on  the  site  of  t^.mitlifield,  and  the  lirst  stone  of  a  magniticent  dead-iiieat  inarket,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Horace  .loiies,  the  city  architect,  was  laid  in  June,  1807.  The  building, 
wliicli  was  formally  (jpcned  in  Nov..  1%8,  is  036  ft.  long  by  240  broad,  is  traversed  by 
numerous  avenues,  and  has  about  200  shops  for  dealers'in  meat,  which  is  partly  coun- 
try-killed. This  arangenient  lias  enabled  liie  citj'  authorities  to  a.bolish  Newgate  market, 
wiiiili  had  become  a  serious  obslruction  to  city  traffic.  Under  the  market  three  railways, 
sunk  deeply  below  the  ground-level,  traver.^e  the  area,  one  going  eastward  to  Aldersgate 
and  Finsl)ury,  one  southward  to  Ludgate  and  Blackfriars,  and  one  north-westward  to 
King's  Cross  and  the  n.  of  J.ondon.  Near  the  middle  of  Smithtield  is  a  cii-eular  sjiiral 
road  descending  to  an  underground  railway  goods-station.  The  remainder  is  laid  out  in 
well-j)aved  carriage  and  foot  ways,  with  a  small  ornamental  green  or  garden,  including 
l)aths,  scats,  and  a  drinking-fountain.  There  is  also  a  new  market  for  poultry,  butter, 
dicese,  pork,  etc.,  distinct  from  the  meat-market.  The  extensive  new  works  and  altera- 
tions have  greatly  improved  the  ajipearance  of  Smithfield,  and  increased  its  salubrity. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  at  Washington,  district  of  Columbia,  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  congress  in  1840,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  who 
becpKatlu'd  the  reversion  of  an  estate  amounting  to  §515,169  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
devoted  to  "the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  He  was  an  English- 
man, a  natural  son  of  Hugh,  third  duke  of  Nortliumberland,  and  Mrs.  Elizi'.beth  Macie, 
a  niece  of  Charles,  duke  of  Somerset.  He  devoted  his  life  to  scientific  pursuits,  espe- 
cially to  chemistrj-.  and  died  at  Genoa  in  1829.  The  institution  is  goveined  by  regents 
appointed  by  Die  federal  government,  and  has  erected  a  spacious  edifice,  with  museum, 
library,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  lecture  rooms,  which  occupies  a  i)romiueut  situ- 
ation at  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  receives  copies  of  all  copyright 
books,  and  e.xcirangcs  with  other  countries,  and  its  museum  is  enriched  with  the  gather- 
ings of  national  exploring  expeditions.  A  portion  of  its  funds  is  devoted  to  scientific 
researches,  and  the  publication  of  works  too  expensive  for  private  enterprise.  Under 
tlie  active  management  of  professor  Joseph  Heuiy,  the  secretary,  have  been  organized 
departments  of  astronomy,  ethnology,  meteorology,  and  terrestrial  magnetism.  Among 
the  ])ublieations  already  issued  are  tlie  Smitlifioiiian  ContrihuUons  to  K/totckclge,  20  vols., 
4to,  distributed  gratis  to  libraries;  Anmial  licports,  and  Miscellaneous  CoUedions.  The 
courses  of  puliiic  lectures  by  eminent  scientific  men  are  among  the  attractions  of  the 
American  capital. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  {ante),  at  Washington,  D.C.,  founded  on  the 
bequest  of  James  Smilhson,  an  Englishman,  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  cstablisliment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  mankind.  The  amount  at  tirst  received,  $515,000,  was  .subsequentl}'- increased 
i)y  the  residuary  estate  to  §541,000,  which  was  depf>sited  in  the  treasury  as  a  perpetual 
loan,  the  interest  to  be  employed  forever  in  jironioting  the  object  of  the  testator.  By 
Ihe  plan  adopted,  the  accumulations  of  interest  were  lirst  emphned  in  erecting  a  com- 
modious and  secure  building  of  imposing  architecture  as  the  home  of  the  institution. 
Tlie  board  of  regents  is  compo.sed  of  the  cliief-justice  of  the  supreme  court;  three  sena- 
tors, appointed  by  the  vice-president;  three  representatives,  appointed  l)y  the  .speaker  of 
tiie  house;  and  six  citizens,  appointed  by  joint  resolution  of  congress,  two  of  whom  must 
be  residents  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  no  two  can  be  of  any  one  state.  The 
regents  choosi,'  om^  of  their  number  as  chancellor,  and  appoint  a  secretary  who  is  director 
of  the  institution,  chooses  his  own  assistants,  and  conducts  the  active  operations.  Besides 
the  regents,  Uie  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  Slates,  the  cabinet  olTicers, 
and  sucii  persons  as  they  may  elect  honorary  memliers,  constitute  the  "establishment" 
styled  the  "  Smith.sonian  Institution."  Wlien  the  trust  was  accepted  widely  different 
ideas  were  entertained  in  congress  and  by  distinguished  men  throughout  the  country 
concerning  the  methods  by  which  the  object  of  the  testator  could  be  best  attained.  One 
proposed  a  university  of  the  highest  jiossible  grade;  another  an  observatory  to  surpass 
all  others  on  the  globe;  another  Ihe  cultivation  of  seeds  and  jilants  for  distril)ution,  with 
j)iinting-presses,  and  courses  of  lectures  on  jihysical  and  moral  science,  government,  and 
l>ubliciaw;  a  third,  an  institution  for  experiment  and  research  in  physical  science,  espe- 
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cially  pertainiu^  to  useful  arts  and  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  tlie  coun- 
try; and  a  fourth,  an  esiablishment  for  rearing  sheep,  horses,  and  silk- worms,  with  a 
great  library  attached.  The  first  secretary,  the  eminent  Joseph  Henry,  at  the  time  of 
bis  appointment  professor  in  Princeton  college,  in  entering  on  his  office,  drew  up  for  the 
regents  a  scheme  for  the  operation  of  the  institution  which  they  cordially  adopted  and 
have  since  maintained.  Its  leading  principles  are  that  as  the  testator's  design  Avas  to 
increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  amonrj  mankind,  the  institution  slionld  spend  its  labor 
and  resources  on  no  object  merel}-  local,  or  even  national;  and  should  not  tlevote  its 
energies  to  anything  which  could  be  done  as  well  by  any  existing  organization.  lu 
accordance  with  these  principles,  in  the  progress  of  the  institution,  its  library  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  library  of  congress;  ils  galler\^  of  art  transferred  to  the  Cc^rcoran 
art  gallery;  its  meteorological  observations  to  the  U.  S.  signal  service,  of  which  thej 
were  taken  as  the  foundation ;  its  herbarium  and  entomological  collections  to  the  U.  S. 
department  of  agriculture;  and  the  national  museum,  deposited  by  Lnv  in  the  Smith- 
soaiau  building,  from  the  begianiug  was  partly,  and  is  now  entirel}',  supported  by  the 
government.  Having  originated,  developed,  and  finally  transferred  these  branches  of 
scientific  pursuit,  the  institution  devotes  its  energies  and  means:  I.  To  the  increase  of 
human  knowledge.  To  promote  this  object  it  issues  three  series  of  publications:  1.  Con- 
tri')utio>u  to  knoioleclfje.  These  are  memoirs  pertaining  to  every  branch  of  physical  sci- 
ence, and  contain  positive  additions  to  knowledge,  based  on  original  research,  but 
excluding  everything  resting  on  an  unverified  hypothesis.  2.  Jliaccllancoits  collections, 
consisting  of  monog^-aphs  designed  to  facilitate  the  study  of  natural  history.  Papers 
presented  for  publication  in  either  the  first  or  second  series  are  submitted  to  competent 
committees  for  examination,  first,  as  to  their  being  real  additions  to  the  existing  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  to  which  they  pertain;  second,  Avhether  as  such  they  are  worthy  of 
publication  b}'  the  institution.  Xo  restriction  is  made  in  favor  of  any  particular  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  design  is  to  stimulate  men  who  have  talents  for-  original  investiga- 
tion to  make  researches,  by  offering  to  publish  to  the  world  an  account  of  their  discov- 
eries, and  to  aid  them  in  defraying  the  necessary  expenses.  Bcyomd  this,  apart  from 
presenting  to  the  author  a  few  copies  of  his  contribution,  no  remuneration  is  made;  the 
publication  under  such  favorable  auspices,  combined  with  the  association  of  the  author's 
name  with  Smithson's,  being  considei-ed  and  accepted  as  a  sufficient  honorarium.  3. 
Annual  reports,  containing  a  statement  to  congress  of  the  operations  of  the  institution; 
w^ith  an  appendix  of  translations  from  foreign  books,  biographies  of  distinguished  sci- 
entists, ethnological  and  meteorological  essays,  correspondence,  and  accounts  of  unusual 
phenomena.  II.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  specially  promoted  by  a  system,  early 
commenced  and  sedulously  prosecuted,  for  the  interchange  of  American  and  foreign  scien- 
tific thought  and  achievement.  This  system  has  now  attained  great  proportions.  It  brings 
nations,  societies,  and  individurils  into  close  communion.  Through  it  the  publications 
of  the  national  g)vernment,  as  well  as  those  of  the  institution,  are  exchanged.  It  i.s 
now  familiarly  known  as  the  Smithsonian  system  of  international  exchanges,  and  is  the 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  literary  materials  between  tlie  United  StatCi 
and  other  rtations.  By  means  of  it  thousands  of  wcnks.  embracing  the  details  of  the 
latest  inventions  and  discoveries,  are  brought  to  America;  while,  in  turn,  a  knoAvlcdgj 
is  diffused  abroad  of  whatever  is  done  in  the  United  States  to  advance,  by  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  the  welfare  of  men.  There  are  now  about  2,200  foreign  societies  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  institution,  besides  many  individuals,  all  freely  sharing  the  bene- 
fits of  the  arrangement.  The  packages  of  exchanges  are  transmitted  by  the  principal 
transportation  companies  of  Christendom  either  without  charge  rr  at  reduced  rates, 
and  are  passed  through  all  custom-houses  free  of  d\xXy.  The  a;  i  1  expense  of  oceau 
transportation  is  borne  by  the  institution. 

In  1879  an  appropriation  was  made  by  congress  of  $250,000  for  the  erection,  on  the 
Smithsonian  grotmds,  of  a  building  for  the  national  museum,  Avliich  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  institution,  but  has  outgrown  the  accommodations  possible  in  its  one  edifice;  and 
of  $53,500  for  several  departments  of  the  general  work.  The  Smithsonian  fund,  at  inter- 
est in  the  U.  S.  treasury,  amounted,  Jan.  2,  1880.  to  $703,894.  The  distinguished  services 
of  prof.  Henry,  as  the  first  secretary  and  director,  extended  from  1848  to  his  death  \\\ 
1878;  after  which  prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  who  from  1850  had  been  his  chosen  assistant, 
was  elected  his  successor,  and  now  holds  the  position. 

SMOKE-NUISANCE,  in  London,  is  punishable  with  fine.  The  act  applies  to  every 
furnace  employed  in  working  engines  by  steam,  and  every  furnace  in  any  mill,  factory, 
printing-house,  dye-house,  distillery,  bake-house,  etc.,  which  is  not  constructed  so  as  to 
consume  its  own  smolce.  or  which  is  so  negligently  used  that  the  smoke  is  not  consumed. 
The  penai;;y  is  from  £2  to  £5.  Tiic  statute  only  applies  to  the  metropolis  and  to  the 
river  Thames. — In  Scotland  a  similar  act  is  not  confined  to  the  Scotch  metropolis. 

Large  consumers  of  fuel  are  naturally  more  anxious  about  iiow  it  can  be  best  burned 
economically  than  about  how  the  escape  of  smoke  itito  the  atmosphere  can  best  be  pre- 
vented. The  two  questions  are  not  at  all  the  same,  although  plans  may  be  de\ised 
which  will  accomplish  both  objects  at  the  same  time.  Thus  with  ordinary  bituminous 
coal  not  only  ir;ay  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  which  sometimes  yield  20  per  cent  of  the 
heating-power  pass  up  the  chimney  uuburned,  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  coal  may  be 
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■wasted  by  llio  conversion  of  the  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide  instead  of  carbonic  acid — 
That  is  if  the  carbonic  oxide  escapes  as  sueii — and  yet  no  smoke  may  appear.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  tiie  fact  that  the  most  complete  combustion  of  the  coal  insures  lliere 
beinu;  no  f-moke. 

Tlierc  is  a  great,  iliirerence  of  opinion  even  about  the  apparently  simple  (juestiou  of 
bow  the  coal  >liou!d  be  laid  on  the  furnace  bars.  The  late  prof.  Maequorn  ]{anUinc  and 
others,  reasoning  on  tlieoretieal  grounds,  say  liiat  the  fresh  coals  slionld  be  laid  on  the 
front  of  the  tii'e;  while!  Dr.  Anderson.  iaVe  of  the  NVoolwieh  arsen;d,  judging  from  great 
practicid  experience,  says  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  mainly  pileci  up  at  tiic 
back  of  the  lire.  Mr.  Wye  Williams,  again,  whose  name  is  so  famous  in  councctiou 
"with  such  questions,  asserts  that  the  coal  is  best  spreaci  evenly  over  the  furnace  bars. 

AVhelher  the  fuel  i>  heaped  at  the  front,  at  the  back,  or  spread  uuiforndy  over  the 
fire,  the  end  in  view  is  the  same.  It  is  to  secure  that  the  volatile  iiyilrocarbons  are 
burned,  and  that  the  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
^vhen  these  gases  are  conducted  over  a  hoi  portion  of  the  tire  witli  a  sullieient  supply  of 
air.  If  the  I'resli  coal  is  laid  on  the  front,  that  of  a  previous  charge  having  beeu  pushed 
inward,  tiie  coal  vapors  will  of  course  pass  over  the  thin  layer  of  burning  fuel  at  the 
back,  and  be  more  or  less  burned.  AVhen,  on  the  other  baud,  the  fuel  is  kept  banked 
up  lit  the  back  (that  is  at  the  bridge),  and  spread  evenly  over  the  rest  of  the  grate, 
althougli  a  little  smoke  may  be  given  off  at  lirst,  it  would,  nevertheless,  appear  that  by 
this  plan  llie  mass  of  incandescent  fuel  at  tiie  bridge  is  yet  more  effectuid  in  burning 
these  vapors.  The  balance  of  opinion  would,  however,  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
meiliod  of  rajud,  thin,  and  uniform  spreading  of  the  coal  over  the  grate,  care  being- 
taken  that  no  part  of  the  furnace  bars  are  left  bare. 

Willi  regard  to  the  admission  of  air  to  the  furnace,  it.  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  result,  that  it  be  admitted  through  small  orifices,  and  at  such  a  point  or  points 
Avhcre  the  temperature  is  sutiieieully  high  "or  the  combustion  of  the  coal  vapors,  and 
that,  it  be  so  regulated  that  heat  is  not  uselessly  absorbed  by  an  excessive  supply.  It  is 
cf  course  also  necessary  to  have  sufficient  air  passing  up  between  the  furnace  bars  to 
bur  ■  tlie  non-volatile  coke.  In  tlie  airangement  recommended  by  Mr.  Wye  Williams 
the  lire  is  fed,  as  usual,  through  a  door;  it  slopes  downward  to  the  bridge,  which  rises 
much  above  the  lire-bars,  so  that  the  fiamcs  have  to  pass  over  it.  The  bridge  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  solid  masonry  or  brick- work  and  a  chambered  portion  behind  it,  called  the 
distributor.  Into  this  a  tube  opens,  through  which  a  supply  of  atmospheric  air  enters, 
and,  becoming  heated,  passes  through  a  number  of  plates  with  slits,  or  with  perforations, 
into  the  mixing  chamber;  here  the  heated  air  enters  into  combustion  with  the  carbon  in 
tlie  smoke-laden  flame,  deprives  it  of  that  clement,  and  greatly  iucreabcs  the  lieat  by  its 
combu.^tion. 

Smoke  prevention  arrangements  may  be  classified  as  follows:  I.  Apparatus  for  the 
regular  addition  in  snuill  quantities  and  uniform  application  of  the  fuel  to  the  fireplace 
ofthe  furnace.  The  chief  kinds  are:  (1)  A  hopper  kept  charged  with  small  coal  or 
slack,  and  feeding  a  rapidly  rotating  horizontal  disk.  (2)  A  hopper  and  rollers  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  coals,  and  a  .screw  spreader  for  throwing  them  on  the  fire.  (3) 
An  under  grate  stoker,  which  feeds  a  circular  furnace  by  causing  the  fresh  coal  to  pass 
from  below-  through  a  central  orifice  into  the  middle  of  the  incandescent  fuel.  (4)  A 
hopper  and  traveling  furnace  bars.  II.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  air  above  as 
■well  a,s  below  the  furnace  bars.  This  is  usually  done  either  by  means  of  air-holes  with 
slide  or  slides  to  cover  them;  or  opening  and  shutting  slits  in  the  furnace  door  or  above 
it.  Another  plan  is  to  have  a  valve  at  the  further  end  of  tubular  flues  in  the  furnace  to 
regulate  the  admission  of  air.  In  one  or  two  instances  a  clockwork  arrangement  lias 
been  inlrotluced  for  gradually  closing  the  air  inlets  in  the  furnace  doors  after  firing. 

SMOKE-STACK,  in  a  steam-vessel,  is  the  group  rising  above  the  deck,  and  compi'ising 
the  funnels  (q.v  ),  and  the  several  escape-pipes  for  the  steam,  which  are  beside  it.  In 
ships-of-war  all  these  are  frequently  made  telescopic,  that  they  may  be  drawn'down  out 
of  danirei'  in  action  or  in  a  strong  headwind. 

SMOLENSK,  a  government  of  Europenn  Russia,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  govern- 
ments of  .Moscow  and  Kaluga.  Area,  21,554  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '70  1,140,015.  Smolensk, 
which  i<  wMtered  by  the  Dnieper,  Dvina,  G.shal,  Oka,  Ipul,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile provinces  of  Ihe  empire,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  corn,  hemp,  and  flax. 
Extensive- forests  yield  splendid  timber  and  mast.  The  rearing  of  swine  is  much  fol- 
lowed.    M.inufacturing  industry  and  export  trade  are  both  largely  expanding. 

SL^OLENSK.  a  fortified  t.  of  Russia,  cnpital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is 
picturesfpiely  situated  on  a  rnnge  of  steep  declivities  overlooking  the  river  Dnieper,  250 
m.  w.s.w.  of  Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  empire,  liaving  been  a  place 
of  note  in  the9ihc.,  is  surrounded  by  massive  walls  (with  17  tower.s),  and  has  3 
cathedrals,  about  !52  churches,  and  several  mona.sterics,  together  witli  a  diocesan  semin- 
ary, a  i:ynniasium.  a  military  school  for  nobles,  hosjiitals,  etc.  Smden-sk  carries  on 
manufaclures  of  linens.  .so:ip.  leather,  and  carpets,  and  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
corn  and  flax.  Pop.  '07,  22,977.  l-'-'iolensk  is  historically  notable  as  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  repulse  of  the  Russians,  luider  15;nclay  de  Tolly  and  ju-iace  Bagraliou,  by  Napol- 
eon, Aug.  17,  1812,  when  on  his  march  for  Moscow. 
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SMOLLETT,  Tobias,  an  eminent  British  novtlist,  b.  in  the  year  1721,  was  descended 
from  an  old  and  disting-uislied  family  iu  Dumbartonshire.  His  grandfather,  sir  James 
Smollelt  of  lionhill,  was  one  of  tlie  commissaries  or  cousistorial  judges  of  Edinburgl), 
and  sat  in  the  Scots  parliament  as  representative  of  his  native  county.  Had  the  novelist 
survived  about  four  more  years  than  tlie  term  of  his  too  short  life,  he  would,  as  heir  of 
entail,  have  succeeded  to  the  ancestral  estate  iu  the  beautiful  vale  of  Leven  He  lost  his 
father  while  very  young;  but  he  was  well  educated,  and  afterward  apprenticed  toaMir- 
geon  iu  Glasgow.  He  is  said  to  have  wished  to  enter  the  army,  and  being  disaipoiiited, 
to  have  avenged  himself  on  his  grandfather,  who  thwarted  his  inclinations,  by  de.'-cribing 
sir  James  under  the  unamiable  character  of  the  old  judge  in  Huderirk  Random.  This  is 
related  by  Scott  and  all  the  biographers,  but  it  must  be  wrong;  for  sir  James,  I  lie  grand- 
father, died  in  1731,  when  Tobias  was  only  in  his  tenth  year.  The  duty  of  attending;- to 
the  education  and  settlement  of  tlie  youth  would  uaturaliy  devolve  on  his  widowed 
mother  and  on  the  laird  of  Bonhill,  his  cousin.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Smollett 
inherited  no  fortune;  and  in  his  ibth  year,  he  went  to  London  with  a  tiagedy  wbUh  he 
had  written  on  the  assassination  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  which  he  trusted  would 
lead  to  distinction,  if  not  ^^■ealth.  He  w;is  grievously  di.'-ap]iointed,  and  was  glad  to 
accept  the  post  of  surgeon's-mate  on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  the  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Carthagena,  in  1741.  He  soon  quitted  the  service  in  disgust,  althoiigli  not  Ix'Tore  lie 
had  seen  enough  of  naval  life  and  character  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him  as  a  novel- 
ist; and  returning  to  London,  he  commenced,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  followed, 
the  profession  of  an  auihor.  He  made,  indeed,  repeated  attempts  to  olilain  practice  as 
a  physician,  and  in  KoO,  got  a  di])loma  of  m.d.  from  Aberdeen;  but  his  ha^ty  irritable 
temper  and  independent  spirit,  joined  to  his  natural  propensity  to  satire,  were  talal  to 
his  liopes.  Even  his  literary  career  was  a  ceaseless  warfare.  Li  1748,  in  his  27th  year, 
he  produced  his  livdeikk  llnndovi,  which  was  read  with  the  utmost  avidiiy,  and  setmcd 
Jit  once  to  place  its  author  very  near,  if  not  in  the  actual  rank  of  Fielding  as  a  iiovelist. 
In  1751  appeared  Peregrine  Pickle,  a  more  ambitious  and  not  less  successtid  work,  and  in 
1753,  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  an  inferior  production,  though  containing  scenes  of 
striking  adventure  and  eloquent  description.  Smollett  next  translated  Dan  Qi.ixoie  (1755). 
iu  which,  it  is  admitted,  he  was  surpassed  by  Motteux  and  Jarvis.  He  then  uudertc  ok 
the  editorship  of  a  new  tory  journal,  Tlic  Critical  Review,  which  was  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  all  his  engagements,  as  it  involved  him  in  endless  quarrels  and  iicrsonalities. 
PDr  one  article,  an  attack  on  admiral  Knowles,  he  suffered  three  months' impiiscnmeut, 
and  was  fined  £100.  In  1758  he  published  his  History  of  En glaiul,  4  vols,  quarto — a  his- 
tory from  the  descent  of  Julius  Ca'sar  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  but  which 
was  begun  and  completed  in  14  mouths,  realizingfor  itsauthorasum  of  £2,000.  Though 
superficial  and  inaccurate,  this  history  has  passages  of  fine  animated  writing  and  mas- 
terly delineation  of  character.  We  next  find  Smollett  involved  in  political  controversy 
with  AVilkes  and  oJhers,  and  defending  lord  Bute's  administration;  but  he  wanted  tact 
and  temper  for  work  of  this  description,  and  rea.ped  no  laurels  as  a  politician.  Another 
novel  appeared  in  17C0-G1,  llie  Adventures  of  Hir  Lau)icdot  Greaven;  in  17GG  two  vol- 
umes of  querulous  TrateUiii  France  and  Italy;  in  1769  The  Adventure)!  of  an  Alum,  a  polit- 
ical satire  unworthy  of  its  author;  and  in  1771,  only  a  few  Kionths  belore  his  death.  The 
Evpeditioii  of  Humphry  Clinker,  the  best  of  all  the  novels  of  Smollett ;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Thackeray,  one  of  the  veiy  best  in  the  whole  range  of  imaginative  literature.  Worn 
out  Avitli  literary  cares,  private  misfortunes,  anxiety,  and  ill-htalih,  the  novelist  retired 
to  Italy,  and  died  at  Leghorn,  Oct.  21,  1771,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  novelist,  Smollett  is  distinguished  by  his  broad  "humor  and  burlcque,  the  great 
variety  of  his  incidents  and  characters,  and  the  excellence  of  his  easy,  picturesque  stjie 
of  narrative.  He  is  often  careles.s,  but  rarely  dull.  He  does  not  indulge  in  digressions, 
like  Fielding,  and  though  less  of  :i  literary  artist  than  his  great  English  rival,  his  works 
are  read  with  more  intense  interest.  He  had,  in  fact,  greater  imagination  and  poetical 
sensibility.  He  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  original  characters  and  humorists — Strap, 
Toia  Bou-liug,  Morgan  tlie  Wchlruian.  Lisuiahago.  and  Matthew  Bravible  are  still  unsur- 
passed. Delicacy  of  taste  was  denied  to  both  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  perhajis  the 
latter  is  the  more  gross  and  sensual  of  the  two.  But  the  novelist  lived  in  a  coarse  rge, 
and  possessed  an  cxuberan*.  fancy.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  regret  and  to  condemn; 
lint  to  an  author  who  has  conferred  so  much  true,  healthy  pleasure  and  enjoyment  on 
countless  generations  of  readers,  foi'giveness  is  easily  extended,  and  is  soon  lost  iu 
admiration. 

SMOLT.     See  S.\i.mon. 

SMOKZATO,  or  Smot^zando  (Ttal.  dying  away),  a  musical  term,  indicating  a  gradual 
diminution  in  tone,  till  the  sound  altogether  fade^  away. 

SMUGGLING  is  the  offense  of  importing  or  exporting  goods  prohibited,  or  without 
paying  the  duties  imposed  on  goods  not  prohibited.  Tlie  offense  iu  general  leads  to  for- 
feiture of  the  goods.  If  goods  are  imported  to  defratid  the  revenue,  treble  value  of  the 
goods  is  forfeited.  Many  of  the  offenses  connected  with  smuggling  are  felonies,  and 
punished  with  severity  under  the  customs'  consolidation  act.  Where  high  ];rctective 
tariffs  separate  the  industry  of  adjoining  countries,  smugglers  are  certain  to  abound;  no 
prohibitory  decrees  can  keep  the  goods  out.     It  was  in  vain  that  Napolefm  fulminated 
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the  Bcilin  and  ^lilan  dccrocs  for  closing  ;\11  continental  ports  agninpt  'Rnti^li  shipping; 
IJrilisli  u'oo  Is  were  huuied  at  Balonica,  passed  on  horseback  Ihroiigli  Hungary  to  Vienna, 
and  liieiiee  distributed  in  all  directions.  Similarly,  French  manuracturcs  reached  Eng- 
hind,  ol'len  most  circuitously:  some  a  year  in  transit  by  way  of  S?nyrna;  others,  via 
Arcliangei,  after  two  years'  journey.  Avast  cost  was  incurred  in  Ki;-land  in  maintain- 
ing a  coast  guard  and  preventive  service;  but  so  long  as  smuggled  goods  coulil  be  told 
at  inueli  I  iwer  jirices  than  those  at  which  lliey  could  be  iawiidly  imported,  so  long 
would  il  be  absolutely  impossible  wholly  to  suppress  the  trallic.  'I'bc  duties  on  French 
goods  evaded  in  1831,  by  the  aid  of  smuggling,  were  esiimaled  at  .£800,000.  The  true 
remedy  for  smuggling  is  a  free,  or,  at  lea^t,  very  liberal  tariff,  without  any  prohil)itive 
rates.  Since  the  a(U>))tiou  of  free  trade  by  Great  Britain,  its  coast-guard  has  ceased  to 
have  any  preventive  duties  to  perform,  and  has  been  converted  into  the  far  better  insti- 
tution of  a  defense  for  the  coasts  from  foreign  foes,  a  reserve  of  trained  men  for  tlic  sea- 
service,  and  last,  though  far  from  least,  a  branch  of  skillful  au.\iliaries  ready  to  aid  any 
ship  thrown  in  distress  upon  th(!  British  coa-^t.  The  leading  instance  of  snuiggling,  so 
far  as  England  or  Englishmen  arc  coucerued,  is  the  great  amount  of  contraband  traffic 
from  Gibraltar  into  Spain. 

SMUGGUNG  (a/i^i),  as  a  violation  of  those  laws  regulating  commerce  which  are 
enacted  by  the  U.  S.  congress  under  the  powers  given  them  in  that  regard  by  the  con- 
stitution, is  made  a  penal  offense  by  the  statutes  of  the  general  governinent.  The  main 
provisions  of  the  present  law  (Ilev.  Stat.,  tit.  xxxiv.,  chap.  10),  are  that  the  goods  which 
are  attempted  to  bo  introduced  contrary  to  the  tariff  regulations  or  under  fal.-e  repre- 
sentations, shall  be  seized,  and,  on  condemnation  of  the  court,  I'orfeiteil  and  sold,  while 
the  guilty  party  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000  and  not  less  than  $~iO,  and  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  to  both.  Fines  and  penalties  are  also 
provided  for  ollicers  of  vessels  conniving  in  smuggling  or  resisting  the  revenue  otliccrs. 
The  procedure  is  in  the  U.  S.  district  or  circuit  court,  and  is  instituted  by  the  district- 
attorney.  After  condemnation  and  sale,  the  proceeds  minus  costs  and  expenses  are  dis- 
tributeil,  part  going  to  the  informer  (if  there  were  any  such,  distinct  from  the  officers), 
part  to  the  government,  and  part  to  the  custom  officers  of  the  port  or  district.  Very 
wide  discretion  and  great  powers  are  given,  necessarily,  to  the  officers  employed  ia 
carrying  out  these  laws.  Their  right  of  search  extends  four  leagues  from  the  coast. 
TIk'3'  may  examine  boxes,  trunks,  papers,  letters,  stores,  warehouses,  and  all  places 
where  smuggled  goods  might  be  concealed.  The  person  of  a  passenger  is  not  exempt 
from  search.  Upon  obtaining  an  order  from  the  proper  court,  an  officer  may  compel 
import imr  merchants,  or  others,  to  exhibit  their  books  or  bills  of  lading. 

SMUT,  the  popular  naine  of  certain  small  fungi  of  the  section  coniom.yceteft.  and  group 
or  family  uradine/r,  parasitical  on  plants,  particularly  on  gras.ses.  and  notable  for  the 
great  abtmdance  of  dark-colored  spores  which  tiiey  throw  off.  The  name  smut,  although 
somewhat  variously  used,  is  now  very  generally  limited  to  the  genus  v:^tihir/o,  in  which 
the  char.icter  just  mentioned,  of  the  profusion  of  dark-colored  spores,  is  very  remark- 
able. The  name  smut  is  often  given  to  laHlago  sef/ef/iin,  or  uredo  s/'f/idum,  also  called 
Du.5T-RKAND,  a  species  very  common  and  destructive,  parasitic  on  wlieat,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye  (see  Ergot),  at  the  base  of  the  germen  and  glumes,  causing  the  death  of  the 
iimer  parts  of  the  flower,  and  then  converting  the  whole  into  a  sooty  dusty  mass.  At 
first,  a  fine  mycelium  alone  is  seen,  which  ere  long  produces  spores.  There  is  no  dis- 
agreeable sm(,'ll.  as  in  some  of  the  allied  fungi.  A  remarkable  kind  of  smut  infests 
maize,  swelhng  the  ears  to  an  enormous  size,  sometimes  even  a  foot  in  length.  No 
remedy  or  preventive  is  known  for  smut.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  communicated  through 
infected  gr.iins;  but  pereniual  jjlants  attacked  by  fungi  of  this  kind  remain  diseased  in 
subsequent  yeans.  Some  kinds  of  smut  att^ick  other  parts  of  plants  than  those  chosen  bj'' 
untilag)  i<i'ffet'i)n.  The  reeds  of  the  fenny  districts  of  England  are  often  much  alfected 
l)y  a  species  {ustildf/o  typlioides).  which  much  impairs  their  quality  for  all  i>urposcs,  and 
has  the  more  remarkable  property  of  greatly  alTecling  the  health  of  the  laborers  employed 
in  culling  and  sortinic  them,  producing  not  oidy  a  sense  of  opjiression,  but  swelling  of 
the  head,  the  formatien  of  vesicles,  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  besides  other  symp- 
toms, such  as  are  often  jiroduced  by  cantharidcs.  Mr.  Berkeley  says:  "The  subject 
is  worth  attention,  not  only  .as  curious  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  very  possible  that,  like 
the  ergo',  the  fungus  may  afford  a  valuable  addition  to  the  "pharmacopoeia.' 

SMYR  NA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  on  tlie  western  coa.st  which  has  retained  its  name  and  impor- 
tance to  the  present  day.  The  early  liistory  of  Smyrna  is  very  obscure:  varying 
accounts  represent  it  aitlier  as  originally  an  loiuan  colony,  or  as  having  been  at  first  an 
./Eolian  city,  whicli,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  (>)loi)honian  (Ionian) 
exiles,  and  sub'^equcntly,  about  700  n.c,  I'ormed  part  of  the  great  Ionian  league.  This 
earliest  city  of  Smyrna,  known  among  the  Greeks  as  "  Ohl  Smyrna,"  was  situated  on 
tiie  banks  of  tlie  little  river  .Meles,  on  the  n.c,  side  of  the  ilerm;ean  gulf,  now  the  gulf 
of  Smyrna,  and  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer;  and  here,  near  thQ 
soiu'ce  of  tlie  river,  a  grotto  was  sliown,  in  wlr.ch  he  was  said  to  have  composed  his 
poems.  This  old  city  of  Smyrna  was  destroyed,  we  are  told,  by  the  Lydian  king  Alyat- 
tes,  and  the  place  remained  deserted  and  in  ruins  till  after  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
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when  the  city  was  rehuilt  at  the  distance  of  between  2  and  3  m.  s.  of  its  original  site. 
This  city  of '"  New  Smyrna"  was  founded  by  Antigonus.  and  enlarged  and  embellished 
bv  Lysimachus;  it  was'hud  out  with  great  magnilicence,  and  adorned  with  several  fine 
buildings,  among  which  was  tlie  Hoinereum.  \\here  tlie  poet  was  worsliijied  as  a  hero. 
The  citv  had  an  excellent  harbor;  and  from  its  admirable  situation,  soon  became  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  liourisliing  in  the  world.  In  the  early  liistory  of  Christianity, 
Smyrna  hnUls  a  distinguished  place  as  one  of  the  seven  clmrclies  addressed  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  as  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  martyrdom  of  its  first  bisliop,  Polycarp. 
After  various  vicissitudes  during  the  middle  ages,  it  fell  finally  mto  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained — the  most  flourishing  city  of  the 
Levant. 

The  modern  city  of  Smyrna  (Turkish  Izmir)  occupies  the  site  of  New  Smyrna,  being 
built  partly  on  the  "plain  at' the  head  of  the  gulf,  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the 
ancient  Mons  Pagus,  and,  from  the  sea.  has  an  attractive  appearance  There  are  some 
good  quays,  and^ome  handsome  buildings  of  stone;  but  the  greater  part  consists  of  low 
wooden  houses,  for  the  most  pare  of  one  story  high;  and  the  streets,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  ill-paved,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  city,  however,  in  these  respects 
is  better  than  most  other  Turkish  towns,  and  improvements  have  of  late  vears  been 
made.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  loO.OOtJ;  of  whom  80,000  are  Turks,  40,000  Greeks, 
15,000  Jews,  10,000  Armenians,  and  5.000  Franks.  As  is  usual  in  Turkish  t>>wns,  each 
people  has  its  separate  quarter.  Smyrna  contains  several  Greek,  Armenian,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  churches,  and' about  20  mosques.  There  are  si.x  journals  pub- 
lished here  in  five  different  languages.  The  harbor  is  excellent;  ships  of  large  burden 
anchor  close  to  the  quays;  and  thc'trade  is  most  important  and  extensive.  A  railway, 
81  m.  long,  constructed  mainly  with  English  capital  and  by  English  engineers,  has  been 
recently  c'pened  to  Aidin,  an  important  inland  commercial  town,  and  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. Another  railway,  extending  61  m.  inland  (to  Cassaba),  was  finished  in  1866,  and 
afterward  extended 'to  Philadelphia  (Alasher).  The  chief  imports  are  woolen,  cotton, 
and  silk  fabrics,  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  steel,  zinc,  glass,  and  hardware  goods,  coffee  to 
the  amount  of  6,000,000  lbs.  annually,  sugar,  spirits,  spices,  indigo,  cochineal,  etc.  The 
exports  consist  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  carpets,  hides,  opium,  madder,  copper,  valonia, 
olive-oil,  drugs,  and  gums,  figs,  raisins,  and  many  other  articles.  In  1874,  3,553  vessels 
(of  which  355  were  British),  of  1,375,749  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port;  and  the 
imports  for  that  year  amounted  to  £4,490,000;  the  exports  to  £3,940,000.  Smyrna  is 
regularly  visited 'by  the  ships  of  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  steam-navigatiou 
companies,  and  by  traders  from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  It  suffered  .-severely 
from  fire  in  the  summers  of  1841  and  1845,  and  has  been  often  ravaged  by  earthquakes 
and  the  plague.  The  city  and  its  territory  are  governed  by  a  pasha.  Of  the  ancient 
cities,  not  much  remains.  Some  slight  ruins  mark  the  site  of  Old  Smyrna.  Of  New 
Smyrna  some  remnants  of  the  massive  walls  on  the  hill  s.e.  of  the  city  are  still  to  be 
seen;  the  site  of  the  stadium  in  which  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  sufff^red  mart^T- 
dom,  is  pointed  out;  there  are  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  theater,  and  columns 
belonging  to  a  temple;  a'nd  numberless  architectural  fragments  have  been  built  into  the 
■walls  of  the  Turkish  town,  or  used  in  the  con.-truction  of  graves  in  the  large  Turkish 
cemetery. 

SMYRNA.  Gulf  of.  an  inlet  of  the  ^gean  sea,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is 
60  called  from  the  city  of  Smyrna  (q.v.),  which  stands  at  its  head.  It  is  40  m.  long,  is 
about  20  m.  in  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  .several  islands.  Its  waters  are  deep,  and 
it  affords  good  anchorage. 

SMYTH,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Virginia;  drained  by  the  three  forks  of  the  Holston  river; 
traver.scd  by  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad;  about  .500  sq.m.;  poji. '80. 
12.159 — 12.131  of  American  birth,  1640  colored,  Tlie  surface  is  mountainous  and 
covered  with  forests,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile;  wheat,  oats,  cattle,  and  pork,  are  the 
staples.     Co.  seat,  Marion. 

SMYTH,  Charles  Pi.\zzi,  b.  1820,  England;  for  some  time  emploj-ed  in  the  observ- 
atory at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterward  appointed  royal  astronomer  of  Scot- 
jland'.  He  has  long  studied  the  great  jiyramid  of  Egypt,  which,  he  maintains,  was 
'built  by  divine  inspiration  as  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  He  has  advocated 
this  peculiar  theory  iu  several  liooks,  such  as  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid 
(1864),  and  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid  (1867). 

SMYTH,  JoHX,  1552-1610;  b.  England;  graduated  from  Christ's  college.  Cambridge, 
1575;  took  orders  and  became  a  fellow;  but  joined  the  Puritans  after  receiving  a  rebuke 
for  advocating  a  Judaic  observance  of  Sunday.  He  went  to  Amsterdam  in  1606,  became 
a  Baptist,  and  was  engaged  in  controversies  with  Ainsworth  and  others.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral theoloLric'al  and  controversial  treatises,  such  as  A  True  Description  of  the  Visible 
ChurcJi  ;  The  Cltaracter  of  tlie  Beast ;  and  Declaration  of  the  Faith  of  the  English  People 
Remaining  at  Amsterdam. 

SMYTH,  William  Henry,  178&-1865;  b.  England;  son  of  a  loyalist  of  the  American 
revolution,  of  New  Jersey;  descended  from  capt.  John  Smith;  entered  the  British  navy, 
180oj  served  at  Cadiz,  1810.     He  made  a  hydrographical  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
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nnd  pnblislicd  Aflrt-t  and  Dexnipfhr  Mrmoir  on  SiriU/,  1824;  made  a  survey  of  tlie  coasts 
of  till'  A(iii:iiic.  1817,  and  of  \hv  McdilcrraiU'au,  1821;  posi.capl.,  1824:  rear  ndtniial, 
185IS.  He  owned  an  nslronoinical  observatory  at  his  resitlencc  in  Bedfonl,  and  another 
at.  hia  plaee  in  (/'aiditr.  lie  was  president  of  the  Royal  astronomical  society,  and  hydrog- 
raphcr  to  the  admirahy. 

SNAIL,  llclix,  a  sjenus  of  gasteropodons  mollusks  of  the  family  liclicidcp,  liaving  gen- 
erally a  suli-globose,  someiimes  a  depressed,  spiral  shell;  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  slicll  more  or 
less  cncroaehed  upon  by  the  last  whorl  but  one,  strengthened  with  an  internal  tlurkened 
rib,  its  edges  more  or  less  refiexed;  the  foot  of  the  animal  long,  iind  pointed  behind;  the 
lentaeles  four,  tlie  lower  pair  nuich  smaller  than  the  upper;  the  tongue  armed  with 
many — often  from  lUO  to  200 — longitudinal  rows  of  teeth.  The  speeies  arc;  very  numer- 
ous, more  than  1400  having  been  described;  besides  fossil  speeies,  of  Avhieh  also  there 
are  many.  Some  of  the  grou))s  have  been  constituted  into  sejiarate  genera  by  icccnt 
authors,  hut  all  retain  the  popular  name  snail,  which  is  indeed  often  extended  to  all  the 
.hclicuhv.  As  an  instance  of  the  general  distrii)ution  of  snails,  it  maybe  noticed  that 
helix  anperxa.  one  of  the  common  garden-snails  of  liritain,  is  found  very  geneially 
throughout  Europe,  great  part  of  Asia  and  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  in  (South  America. — ■ 
ISnails  feed  ehietly  on  vegetable  substances,  although  they  are  very  indiseiiminate  in 
their  a]i]H'tite,  and  even  devour  the  dead  of  Iheir  own  kir.d.  The  niischief  which  they 
do  to  garden-crojis  is  too  well  known;  and  gardeners  hij-  down  cal>])age-leaves  and  tho 
like  lo  attract  them,  in  orfler  that  they  may  l)e  destroyed;  any  grea.«y  substance  iiicreas. 
ing  the  attractivenessof  the  bait. — Snailsdelight  in  warm  moist  weather;  in  dry  weatiie 
their  chief  time  of  activity  is  during  the  night,  and  they  hide  themselves  by'day;  hut 
afltr  rain  they  come  forth  at  anj'  hour  in  quest  of  food.  At  the  ap]iroaeh  of  wiiiter,  or 
in  very  dry  weather,  they  close  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  a  membrane  {cpip/nvir/m), 
foinied  by  the  drying  of  the  mucous  substance  which  they  secrete,  and  become  inactive 
and  torpid  iSome,  as  the  edible  snail  (//.  pojiuitid),  make  a  succession  of  such  mem- 
branes; ilie  outer  one  of  which  is  also  strengthened  by  a  qiiantity  of  (alcaieous  matter, 
the  secretion  being  at  first  a  white  viscid  fluid,  but  quicl^ly  hardening  like  plaster  of 
Paris.  AVlien  this  is  to  be  removed,  a  fresh  secretion  of  fluid  mucus  softens  it  at  the 
edges.  Snails  retreat  into  crevices  for  the  winter,  or  into  holes  which  they  make  in  the 
earih,  and  which  are  roofed  over  with  eartli,  dead  leaves,  etc..  agglutinated  by  secreted 
mucus. — Snails  are  hermaphrodite,  but  mutual  impregnation  takes  place,  and  when  they 
are  about  to  copulate  they  excite  each  other  by  pricking  or  even  jiiercing  with  a  sharp, 
calcareous,  glass-like  style,  affixed  to  a  peculiar  muscular  sac  which  serves  for  its  ])ro- 
trusion,  and  which  is  produced  by  recent  secretion,  not  being  found  in  them  on  dissec- 
tion, except  at  the  season  of  reproduction.  Extraordinary  as  this  circumstance  is,  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration,  and  in  works  on  natural  history  not  of  veiy 
old  date  v.e  read  of  .snails  throwing  darts  {ap/culn  uinoris)  at  each  other,  all  which 
appears  to  be  merely  fabulous,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  calcareous  style  may  be 
often  broken  off  in  "its  use.  The  eggs  of  snails  arc  round,  and  enveloped  in  a  skin;  ihey 
are  generally  deposited  in  little  clusters.  The  eggs  of  the  conunon  garden-snails  of 
Britain  are  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  are  deposited  just  under  the  surface  of  th(!  soil. — 
Snails  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  ])ower  of  repairing  injuries,  not  only  of  the 
pliell — although  the  renioval  of  the  whole  shell  is  fatal  to  them— but  also  of  ihe  soft, 
parts.  When  the  tentacles  are  cut  off,  they  grow  again ;  and  even  if  the  head  is  cut  off, 
a  new  h'-ad  is  jiroduced.— We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  describe  any  of  the  common 
British  species,  as  there  is  nothing  of  pec\iliar  interest  connected,  with  any  of  them;  and 
lh(;  rarer  and  smaller  species  have  still  less  claim  tonolice.  The  EDii5t,K  Sxaii,  (//.  poma- 
lia)  of  the  s.  of  Europe  is  the  only  one  that  deserves  to  be  parlicidarly  mentioned.  It  is 
found  in  the  chalk  and  oolite  districts  of  the  s.  of  England,  where  it  is  s.-iid  to  have  been 
introduced  from  the  continent  in  the  17th  c;  l)ut  this  is  very  doubtful.  It  has  a  shell 
about  2  in.  in  diameter  and  3  in.  in  height,  whitish  or  pale  tawny,  with  four  darker 
banns,  often  not  very  distinct.  It  was  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  fattened  their  snails  in  inclosures  (corhlmria)  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, feeding  them  delicately  on  meal  and  boiled  wine.  It  is  still  in  much  esteem  for 
the  table  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  England.  Nor  is  it  the 
only  species  so  u.sed;  the'  comnK)n  .<rarden-snails  are  probably  ecpially  good,  although 
not  so  lariie,  and  "the  glassmen  at  ^Newcastle  once  a  year  have  a  .'-nail-feast;  they  gen- 
erally collect  the  snails  themselves  in  the  fields  and  hedges  the  Sunday  before  the  Icast- 
fhiy." — Ttu'ton's  British  Jjitiid  <iud  Freah-irater  Shelh.  Snails  of  different  species  are  also 
an'article  of  exportation  on  a  small  scale  from  England  to  the  United  States,  packed  in 
old  ca«ks.  in  which  they  are  conveyed  very  well,  fixing  themselves  one  upon  another  to 
the  cask,  and  leaving  avaeant  space  in  the  center.  Snails  boiled  in  milk  are  popularly 
regarded  as  a  remedy  for  dise;ises  of  the  chest,  and  for  this  purjiose  they  are  brought  to 
Covent  Garden  market.  If  any  benefit  results  from  the  use  of  them,  .it  is  probably  due 
to  their  nutritious  qualities. — Some  of  the  tropical  species  of  helix  are  very  large,  and 
8fmie  have  very  beautiful  shells. 

SNAKE,  a  term  synonymous  with  serpent. — The  name  Common  Sn.\ke  is  very  .cen- 
prally  iriven  in  England  to  a  speeies  very  abundant  in  most  paits  of  that  country,  and 
throughout  Europe  from  the  s.  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean,  although  there  is 
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only  one  doubtful  instance  of  its  having  been  found  in  Scotland.  Its  range  extends  al>o 
oveV  'Teat  part  of  the  n.  of  Asia.  Tliis  species  {itafri.r  toirjiutta  or  tropulonotus  nntnx)is 
also  knowu  as  the  Ringed  Snake  and  the  Gkass  Snake.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
C(9?(/6rate,  and  to  a  section  of  it  which  some  naturalists  constitute  into  the  family  ;Hl'^ 
ricida;.  It  <rrows  to  the  length  of  4  and  even  5  ft.,  although  specimens  exceeding  3  ft. 
are  rare.  The  female,  as  in  serpents  generally,  is  much  larger  than  the  male.  The  head 
is  ovate,  the  muzzle  rather  narrow,  the  back  part  considerably  broader  than  the  neck; 
the  body  thickens  toward  the  middle,  and  again  tapurs  toward  the  tail,  which  is  about; 
oue-lifth  of  the  entire  length,  tapering  lo  a  rather  sliarp  point;  the  gape  is  wide;  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  covered  with  large  plates;  the  scales  of  ilie  baclv  have  an  elevate<l 
keel;  tliose  of  the  sides  are  larger,  the" keel  merely  rudimentary;  the  belly  is  covered 
with'  broad  oblong  plates;  the  ulider  part  of  the  tad  has  plates  arranged  in  two  rows. 
The  teeth  are  verv  small,  directed  backward,  and  arranged  in  two  rows  on  each  side  of 
the  jaws.  The  upper  parts  are  grayish  brown,  tinged  with  green;  at  the  back  of  the 
head  are  two  crescent-shaped  bright  yellow  spots,  forming  a  kind  of  ring  or  collar; 
immediately  behind  these  are  two^'broad  black  spots,  sometimes  confluent.  Two  rows 
of  small  black  spots  are  arranged  alternately  down  the  back,  and  larger  ones  at  the  sides; 
but  these  varv  much  in  size  and  other  particulars.  The  belly  is  pale  lead  color.  ofteH 
marbled  with-  black.  The  outer  skin  is  changed  at  intervals  varying  accordmg  to  the 
weather  and  other  circumstances.  Mr.  BjII  says:  "I  have  known  the  skm  shed  four  or 
five  times  during  the  vear.  It  is  always  thrown  off  by  reversing  it ;  so  that  the  transparent 
covering  of  tlie  eves,'and  that  of  the'scalesalso,  are  always  foiuid  concave  in  the  exuviae. 
Previoaslv  to  this  curious  circumstance  taking  place,  the  whole  cuticle  becomes  some- 
what opaque,  the  eves  are  dim,  and  the  animal  U  evidently  blind.  It  also  becomes  more 
or  less  inactive,  until  at  length,  wlien  the  skin  is  ready  to  be  removed,  being  everywhere 
detached,  and  the  new  skin  perfectly  hard  underneath,  the  animal  bursts  it  at  the  neck, 
and  creeping  throuirh  some  dense  herbage,  or  low  brushwood,  leaves  it  attached,  and 
com.'S  forth'ln  far  brighter  and  clearer  colors  than  before."  This  snake  is  partial  to 
damp  situation-;,  and  often  enters  water,  in  which  it  swims  with  great  ease,  moving  with 
sin^ndar  gracefubies.s.  It  sometimes  remains  at  the  bottom  for  a  considerable  tune.  It 
sonTetirac^s  climbs  trees,  its  body,  when  ascending  the  stem,  being  "straight  and  rigid  asa 
stick."  See  Serpents.  It  is  very  voracious:  its  food  consists  of  frogs,  small  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  etc.  Its  teeth  being  incapable  of  tearing,  cutting,  or  masticating  food,  the 
prey  is  al wa3'S  swallowed  entire  and  living.  Mr.  Bell  heard  a  frog  emit  a  cry  some  minutes 
after  it  had  been  swallowed  b\-  a  snake.  The  snake  has  no  poison-fangs.  It  h:;s  another 
kind  of  defensive  armor,  in  certain  glands,  which  emit  a  volatile  substance  of  most  offen- 
sive and  penetrating  odor,  which,  like  that  of  the  skunk,  can  hardly  be  removed  from  the 
skin  or  clothes.  No  such  odor  is  emitted  except  in  moments  of  irritation  or  other  passion. 
The  common  snake  is  oviparous:  its  eggs— usually  about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
whitish,  with  a  parchment-like  skin,  and  united  into  a  string  by  a  glutinous  substanca 
— are  deposited  in  moist  and  warm  situations,  often  in  dunghills.  The  mother  is  said 
sometimes  to  coil  herself  around  them,  but  generally  leaves  them  unregarded.  This 
snake  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  becomes  familiar  with  those  who  arc  kind  to  it,  while 
the  approach  of  a  stranger,  of  a  dog  or  cat,  alarms  it,  and  causes  an  emission  of  .stench. 
In  winter,  it  seeks  some  refuge  from  severe  cold,  and  becomes  lethargic  or  dormant. 
Large  numbers  of  snakes  often  take  refuge  in  one  hole;  but  seldom  .so  many  as  in  an 
instance  recorded  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  which  about  1300  were  found  in  an  old  lime- 
kiln. 

Much  interest  was  excited  in  1863  bj'  the  discovery  in  England  of  a  sp-^'cins  of  snake, 
coronella  Icevis  (sec  Coronella  and  Serpents),  previously  unobserveil  in  Britain,  but 
common  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  di.^tin'iuis'.ied  by  the  name  of 
Austrian  Snake,  sometimes  by  that  of  Smooth  Snake,  none  of  the  .^jcales  being  ridged 
or  keeled,  as  in  the  common  snake.  It  inhabits  much  drier  .■situations  than  tho'-e  affected 
by  the  common  snake,  where  it  is  often  found  in  company  with  the  sand  lizard,  situa- 
tions more  resembling  those  in  which  the  viper  is  found.  This  snake  is  also  more  simi- 
lar to  the  viper  in  form  and  appearance  than  the  common  .snake,  and  these  cirr-umstanccs; 
have  ])roljablylcd  to  its  being  often  mistaken  for  the  viper,  and  its  existence  in  England 
remaining  unnoticed  so  long.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  3  ft. :  is  of  a  shining  brown  color, 
ornamented  with  checkered  irregular  patches  of  black;  a  yellow  mark  on  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  he  ,d;  the  lower  parts  yellowish,  with  square  black  spots.  The  head  is  not 
fiattetned,  as  in  the  viper,  but  is  narrowed  in  a  similar  way  toward  the  neck;  there  is 
much  difference  in  the  plates  of  the  head;  the  yellow  mark  on  the  head  is  a  verv  char- 
acteristic distinction,  aiid  the  back  does  not  exhibit  a  broad  zigzag  pattern,  as  iu  the 
viper.  Unlike  the  common  snake,  the  coronella  lavis  is  ovoviviparous,  the  eggs  being 
hatched  within  the  mother.     For  an  illustration  of  the  coronella  Imms,  see  Serpents. 

SNAKE-BIUD.     See  Darter. 

SITAKE-EEL,  the  popular  name  of  the  fi.shes  forming  the  family  opJiimridre  ofsome 
naturalists,  included  by  others,  with  all  the  eels,  in  the  family  murcpjiklv,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  want  of  a  tail-fin,  and  the  tail  ending  in  a  conical. point  like  that  of  a 
serpent.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  One  species,  opMsurus 
serpens,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.     It  attains  the  length  of  about  6  ft.,  and  the 
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tliickticss  of  man's  ;iim;  is  brown  above,  silvery  beneath,  and  has  a  slender  and  pointed 
snout. 

SNAKE  RIVES,  ;ilso  called  Lewis's  Fouk,  13  the  groat  southern  branch  of  the 
Coluinb.a  (4. v.). 

SNAKE  RIVER  {'tntc),  or  SnosnoNE,  or  Lewis,  Riveii.     Sec  Idaho. 

SNAKE-EOOT.     Sec  Poi.ygala  and  AnisTOLOCiiiA. 

SNAKE-STONES,  .-mall  round  ]Mece8  of  stone  or  other  hard  substance,  popularly 
believe  I  10  l)o  I'liiciicious  in  cm  ini;  snake-bites.  A  belief  in  their  eilicacy  has  been  long 
nnd  very  widely  dilfused,  and  probably  extended  to  Britain  and  other  western  paitsof 
tlie  world  from  liic  east.  Small  pcrtoralod  balls  and  iini;s  of  various  kinds  of  stone, 
ivory,  etc.,  stru:i,u'  together  like  Ixads,  were  formerly  used  as  snake-stones  in  Scotland, 
being  given  to  cattle  to  chew  uIku  they  were  bitten  by  vipers.  Of  course  they  could 
only  be  expected  to  act  as  a  kind  of  charm.  Many  of  the  snake  stones  used  in  India  and 
Ihefurtiicr  east  seem  to  be  of  no  greater  value.  Some  of  them,  however,  appear  to  be 
really  etticnu  ious,  being  applied  to  the  wound  and  absorbing  blood  from  it  with  the  poi- 
son before  it  has  entered  the  system.  liemarkal)]e  instances  are  related  of  speedy  cures 
thus  effected.  Tlie  snake-stone  adlieres  lor  a  short  time  lo  the  wound,  and  then  falls  off. 
Thewoundtd  limb  is  meanwhile  rubbed  downward.  Two  small  snake-stones,  each  llie 
size  of  a  large  pea,  brought  from  India,  and  which  were  known  to  have  cured  a  man 
bitten  by  a  cobra,  were  found  by  ]Mr.  Quek(;lt  to  be  composed  of  some  vegetable  matter. 
Anotlier,  also  known  to  have  cuVed  a  cobra's  liite,  having  been  brought  from  Ceylon  by 
sir  James  E.  Tennent,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and  was  deemed  by  him  to  be  "a 
piece  of  charred  heme,  which  has  been  tilled  with  blood,  perliaps  several  times,  and  then 
carefully  charred  again." — See  Bucklaud's  Curiosities  of  JS'utural  Ilistori/,  and  Teuueul's 
Ceylon,  vol.  i. 

SNAKE-WEED,  another  name  of  Bistort  (q.v.). 

SNAKE-WOOD,  another  name  of  Letter-wood  (q.v.). 

SNAPDRAGON,  Antirrhinum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Scroplmlariacece, 
consisting  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  chief!}'  natives  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  llie  northern  hemisphere.  They  have  the  calyx  5-parled;  tlie  corolla  swollen  at 
the  base,  but  without  a  spur,  and  i^ersonute  (Lat.  persona,  a  ma.sk),  i.  e.,  its  ntouth  closed 
by  the  ])ressure  of  the  lower  against  the  upper  lip;  and  tlie  fruit  is  a  2-celled  oblique  cap- 
sule, opening  liy  three  pores  at  the  apex.  The  English  name  refers  to  a  peculiarity  of 
the  corolla,  the  lower  lip  of  which,  if  forcibly  parted  from  the  upper,  .so  as  to  open  the 
mouth,  shuts  with  an  elastic  spring  or  snap.  Some  of  Die  species  have  very  pretty  flow- 
ers. -4.  ynnjus  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  our  gardens,  in  which  there  are  many  lino 
varieties  of  it. 

SNAPHAuITCE,  an  old  musket  of  the  17lh  and  fust  half  of  the  18fh  c,  called  also 
Asnaphan.     See  Lock. 

SNAPPING-TURTLE.  a  name  applied  in  the  United  States  to  different  species  of 
tortoises.  The  best  known  is  the  cheb/dra  serjienti/ia,  of  the  northern,  and  most  of  the 
southern  states,  inhabiting  small  streams  and  marshes.  It  is  saiil  to  sometimes  attain  a 
length  of  4  feet,  and  to  weigh  50  lbs.  Its  more  common  size  is  from  8  to  15  lbs.  It  has 
an  immovable  plastron,  a  large  head,  and  is  very  fierce,  snapping  at  its  enemies,  and 
its  food.  Another  kind  of  snapping-turtle,  known  in  the  southern  states,  extending  from 
Florida  to  western  Texas,  and  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  is  the  macroleoit/s 
Temminckii.  generally  known  as  the  alligator-turtle.  It  is  said  to  sometimes  attain  a 
weight  of  1(H)  lbs.  Both  of  these  species  belong  to  the  family  chelydriikc,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  turtles  of  the  United  States  by  the  long  and  imperfectly  retract- 
ile neck  and  tail,  and  the  cruciform  plastron  or  lower  shell.  Both  these  turtles  are  used 
as  food,  and  by  some  are  highly  prized  for  making  soup;  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  sea- 
turtle.  The  name  of  snapping-turtle  is  sometin^ies  applied  to  soft-shelled  turtles  of  the 
family  trioin/ehnhr,  because  they  also  snap  at  their  food  and  other  objects. 

SNEE  HATTEN.     See  Norway. 

SNEEK.  a  ))rosperous  trading  and  manufacturing  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Friesland.  13  m.  ss.w.  of  Leeuwarden.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, has  three  canals,  and  good  water-way  to  the  .sea.  Rix."h  meadow-lands,  in  some 
places  tending  to  be  marshv,  surround  the  town,  and  in  the  neiiiliborhood  is  a  con.sidera- 
ble  lake  called  the  SneekeVmeer.  Pop.  (.Jan.  1,  1875)  9,654—6,972  Reformed,  and  1450 
lioman  Catholics,  the  remainder  chiefly  Baptists,  except  150  .Tews.  Sneek  is  the  largest 
butter  and  cheese  market  in  the  jirovince;  the  quantity  sold  reaching  5,000,000  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  2.250,000  lbs.  of  cheese  annually.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Reformed 
church,  town  hou.se.  Baptist  church,  and  .lewish  synagogue. 

SNEEZE-WOOD.  Pia'torylon  utile,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  mpindacecp,  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  common  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Cape  Colony.  The  timber  rivals 
maiiogany  in  beauty,  takes  a  fine  polish,  is  very  solid,  strong,  and  durable.  It  receives 
its  Engli.-iii  name,  and  its  Dutch  name,  niesliout,  from  the  sternutatory  properties  of  its 
gawdust.  by  whicli  workmen  are  often  much  annoyed. 
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S^TELL,  Ebenezer  Strong,  ll  d,  1801-76;  b.  Mass.,  graduated  at  Amherst  col- 
lege, where  lie  has  been  continuously  an  instructor  for  over  50  years,  and  since  1834 
prof,  of  matlieinatics  and  natural  philosophy.     He  edited  several  text-books. 

SNELL,  WiLLEBRORD,  1591-1626;  b.  Leyden,  son  of  Rudolph  Suell,  was  professor 
of  matliematics  at  the  university  at  Leyden,  succeeding  his  father,  and  the  discoverer, 
according  to  Huygeus  and  Vossius,  of  tlie  law  of  the  refraction  of  light  attributed  to 
Descartes.  He  was  a  friend  of  Kepler.  He  published  (1617),  Eratosthenes  Batavas  sire  de 
T^rroi  Ambitus  vera  Qaantitate,  describing  his  method  of  calculating  the  size  of  the 
earth,  and  ('i/doinctrkus  {).%2l). 

SNELL  EXHIBITIONS.  These  exhibitions  were  founded  in  the  year  1677  by  John 
Snell  of  Utl'eton,  in  tlie  county  of  "Warwick,  for  the  purpo.<e  of  educating  Scottish  stu- 
dents at  the  university  of  Oxford.  Snell  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Colmonell,  in  Ayrshire, 
in  1629,  and  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1644.  He  afterward  removed  to  Eng- 
land, where  after  holding  several  offices  of  a  legal  nature,  he  was  appointed  seal-bearer 
to  tlie  court  of  chancery.  He  died  at  Holywell,  near  Oxford,  in  1679,  leaving  his  estate 
of  UfEeton,  near  Leamington,  to  trustees  (the  vice-chancellor  of  the  universitydf  Oxford, 
the  provost  of  Queen's  college,  the  master  of  Balliol  college,  and  the  president  of  St. 
John's  college),  for  the  foundation  of  the  scholarships  which  bear  his  name  (at  present 
14  in  number).  The  exhibitions  have  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation  in  the  court 
of  chancery,  and  are  now  administered  under  a  scheme  .settled  in  1^61.  The  exhibi- 
tioners are  nominateti  by  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  received  about  £110  annually  each 
during  five  years.  Candidates  for  these  scholarships  must  have  been  in  born  in  Scot- 
land, or  must  be  sons  of  fathers  born  in  Scotland,  and  must  have  resided  for  two 
years  at  least  in  Glasgow  college,  or  for  one  year  in  that  college,  and  two  at  least  in 
some  other  college  in  Scotland.  None  are  admitted  to  examination  who  have  com- 
pleted their  21st  year,  or  have  been  members  of  the  university  of  Oxford  of  more 
than  two  ytais'  standing  from  the  day  of  their  matriculation  inclusive.  Two  exhibi- 
tioners are  nominated  annually  after  public  competition.  The  list  of  Snell  exhibitioners 
includes  not  a  few  well-known  names,  such  as  J.  G.  Lockhart,  sir  W.  Hamilton,  the 
present  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Tait),  etc. 

SNIA'TYN,  a  t.  of  Galicia,  in  Austrian  Poland,  is  situated  on  the  Pruth.  and  was 
formerly  a  frontier  stronghold.  It  has  tanneries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and 
horses.     Pop.  'G9,  10,598,  among  whom  are  many  members  of  the  Armenian  church. 

SNIDER  RIFLE,  a  form  of  breech-loader  which  was  adopted  in  18G6  by  the 
British  government,  by  altering  the  old  Enfield  muzzle-loaders  in  nccoidauce  with  the 
Snider  system.  The  main  features  of  the  Snider  rifle  are:  that  the  breech-block  revolves 
about  an  axis  of  its  own.  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore  and  to  its  riglit,  and  that 
the  firing-pin  reaches  the  base  of  the  cartridge  at  its  center  by  passing  obliquely  from 
the  nose  of  the  hammer  through  the  breech-block. 

SNIPE.  Fro!/]pa.r.  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  scolopacida  (q.v.),  having  a  very 
long  straight  bill,  with  nasal  grooves  extending  almost  to  the  tip,  which  expands  a  little, 
the  upper  mandible  slightly  exceeding  the  lower  in  length,  the  whole  bill  .soft  and  very 
sensitive,  smooth  and  shining  in  the  living  bird,  but  soon  after  death  becoming  pitted 
like  the  end  of  a  thimble  by  drying.  The  ftead  is  compressed ;  the  eyes  large,  and  placed 
far  back  in  the  head,  an  evident  adaptation  to  the  mode  of  life,  enabling  the  bird  to 
guard  against  danger,  while  its  bill  is  plunged  in  the  mud.  The  feet  have  three  toes 
before,  divided  to  the  base  or  very  nearly  so,  not  edged  by  membrane,  the  hind-toe  short. 
The  tail  is  .«hort.  The  genus  naturally  divides  it.self  into  two  sections,  sometimes 
regarded  as  distinct  genera,  the  first  consisting  of  the  woodcocks  (q.v.),  to  which  the 
generic  name  acolopax  is  appropriated;  the  second  containing  the  species  popularly 
known  as  snipes,  Avhich  receive  the  generic  name  fallinago,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  lighter  form,  liy  their  longer  legs,  and  by  having  a  little  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tibia  bare. — The  Common  Snipe  {S.  (/(dllnnrjo,  or  ffaUinago  media)  is  about  11  in.  in  entire 
length,  the  bill  almost  3  inch'^s.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  but  the  female  is 
rather  larger  than  the  male.  The  general  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  blackish  brown, 
finely  mixed  with  pale  brown  and  with  a  rich  buff  color;  three  pale  brown  streaks  along 
the  head;  the  neck  and  breast  pale  rust  color  mottled  with  black;  the  belly  white.  The 
tail  consists  of  14  feathei's.  The  snipe,  when  flushed,  changes  its  course  several  times  in 
a  zigzag  manner  in  the  air,  r.nd  then  darts  off  very  swiftly,  so  that  young  sportsmen  find 
it  a  very  difficult  bird  to  shoot.  The  snipe  makes  a  very  inartificial  nest  of  a  little  dry 
herbage,  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  or  sometimes  in  a  tuft  of  grass  or  rushes.  The 
eggs  are  four  in  number,  pale  yellowi.sh  or  greenish  wliite,  the  larger  end  spotted  with 
brown.  This  species  of  snipe  is  plentiful  in  all  the  moory  and  marshj'  parts  of  Britain, 
and  generally  throughout  Europe,  also  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  it  is  found  in  the  n. 
of  Africa.  It  breeds  in  Britain,  even  in  the  s.  of  England,  althousih  many  of  the  snipes 
Avhich  .spend  the  winter  in  Britain  migrate  northward  in  spring.  The  snipe  is  capable  of 
being  tamed,  and  becomes  very  familiar,  l)ut  is  difficult  to  keep  from  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  worms  and  other  such  food  which  it  requites.  A  tame  snipe  has  been  known 
to  eat  nearly  twice  its  own  weight  of  worms  in  12  hours.  The  snipe  is  in  high  esteem 
for  the  table,  and  is  included  among  game  in  Britain. — The  habits  of  all  the  other  spe- 


cios  of  snipe  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  of  the  common  Piiipe.  The  Gtikat 
Snipe,  or  Solitauy  Snipe  (A",  or  (f.  major),  is  comparatively  a  rare  bird  in  Hi  itain,  but 
abounds  in  tlie  extensive  niarslies  of  continental  Europe,  and  is  found  also  in  Asia.  Its 
entire  iciiirtli  is  about  12^  in.,  the  bill  not  quite  so  Ioul''  in  proportion  as  tlial  of  the  com- 
mon suiiK*.  'i'liere  are  IG  featiiers  in  the  tail. — Tiie  Jack  Sxipe,  or  JuDrocK  (<S'.  or  G. 
gallinula),  the  smallest  of  the  British  species,  is  like  the  common  snipe  in  plun)a,2;e.  It 
is  ccminion  in  Biitain,  but  mostly  as  a  winter  visitant,  and  is  found  also  durini;'  summer 
or  winter,  in  most  jiarts  of  Europe  and  of  the  n.  of  Asia. — IS'orth  America  has  a  irimber 
of  species.  The  C'o.mmon  Amkkican  Snu'E  (S.  or  (J-  'irilxoi'l)  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
conunon  siupe  of  Europe,  and  nuicli  resembles  it  also  in  plumage.  The  tail  has  IG 
feathers.  This  species  is  abundant  in  summer  in  the  nortlicrn  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  in  the  mcn'e  southern  states  in  winter.  It  is  in  much  request  for  the 
table,  and  is  often  cauirht  in  snares. — Snipes  are  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  name  snipe  is  extended  in  pojjular  usage  to  include  the  genus  mttcroi-litiniphuit,  in 
whicii  the  outer  toes  are  connected  at  the  base  by  a  membrane.  In  other  cliuraclers,  as 
well  as  in  plumage  and  habits,  the  similarity  to  the  true  snipes  is  very  great.  The  Ked- 
HKKASTF.i)  Sniimc,  or  Buowx  SxiPE  (.1/.  (/riscux),  of  North  America  has  been  occasionally 
seen  in  Britain  and  in  Scandinavia.     In  size  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  common  snipe. 

SNIPE- FISH.     See  Trumpet  fish. 

SNI  ZORT,  Locn,  a  large  and  picturesque  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  the  n.w.  of  Skye  (qv.), 
between  'i'mtternish  point  and  Yaternish  point.  At  its  head,  the  loch  is  only  a  few  fur- 
longs broad;  but  it  gradually  expands,  and  at  its  entrance  the  breadth  is  over  7  miles. 
It  is  13  m.  long. 

SXOIIOMISIT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Washington  territorry,  having  Admiralty  inlet  on  the  w. ; 
drained  by  the  Snoqualine  and  Steilaquamish  rivers;  1500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  l:)87 — 1074  of 
American  l)irth,  305  colored.  The  Cascade  range  forms  its  e.  boundary,  and  on  its 
slopes  and  by  the  streams  are  extensive  tracts  of  wood  land  and  groves  of  f:r  and  sjn-uce. 
Lumber  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  Near  the  inlet  are  cranberry  maishes,  and  the 
soil  of  the  plains  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain,  and  to  stock-raising.  Co.  scat, 
Snohomish. 

SNOEEI  STTJELESSOIT.  a  learned  historian,  and  a  distinguished  Icelandic  politician, 
war,  b.  in  117S  at  llvaniina,  in  Iceland,  where  his  family,  who  traced  their  descent  to 
the  ancient  kings  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  had  been  settled  since  the  early  colonization 
of  the  island.  Snorri  Sturlesson  Avas  placed  at  an  early  age  under  the  care  ov  Jon 
Loptson,  the  grandson  of  Sa?mund  Sigfusson,  the  learned,  compiler  of  the  old 
Edda,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  history',  mythology,  and  poetry  of  the  n.,  as 
well  as  in  classical  literature.  By  his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  26.  with  a  rich  heiress, 
and  tlie  speedy  death  of  his  father,  Snorri  Sturlesson  early  attained  a  position  of  wealth 
and  influence,  and  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  w^as  elected  supreme  judge,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  island.  In  this  post,  he  vvas  distinguishcil  for  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  civil  institutions  of  his  native  country;  but  his  ambition,  ;ivai'ice,  and 
love  of  intrigue  embroiled  him  personally  in  sanguinary  feuds,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
the  destruction  of  Icelandic  independence.  His  love  of  intrigue  led  him  to  take  part  in 
the  intestine  troubles  of  Norwaj',  and  thus  di^'w  upon  him  the  suspicion  and  ill-will  of 
the  Norwegian  king,  Ilakon,  wlio  sent  secret  instructions  to  Iceland  for  his  arrest;  or, 
if  need  be.  his  assassination.  The  king's  intentions  were  carried  out  to  their  fullest 
extent;  and  his  numerous  enemies  joining  together  in  a  plot  against  him.  Snorri  Stur- 
lesson was  attacked  in  his  own  hou.se,  and  murdered  in  the  year  1241.  Snoiri  Sturlesson 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  composed  numerous  drapaa.  or  laudator^'  poems,  on 
the  kings  and  jarls  at  whose  courts  he  sojourned.  His  great  work  is  the  lleiinskrinfjla, 
or  Mytiiic  King  of  the  World,  in  which  he  records  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Norway 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Magnu.s  Erlingsson,  in  1177;  and  which  ho 
coinpiled  from  ancient  genealogical  tables  and  other  documents.  It  was  translated  into 
Danish  about  1559  by  Peder  Clauson,  and  published  first  by  Olaf  Worm  (Cop.  1633). 
This  translation  has  been  republi.shcd  in  more  recent  times  l)y  Gruntvig  (3  vols. ,  Cop. 
1818-22)  and  others.  German,  Swedish,  and  Latin  versions  have  also  liecn  executed. 
Snorii  Sturlesson  is  believed  to  hnvv.  had  a  share  in  collecting  .and  arranging  the  songs 
of  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda  (q. v.),  and  to  have  contributed  very  materially  toward  the 
coiniiilation  of  the  Skalda  and  other  parts  of  the  younger  or  i^rose  Edda. 

SNOW  is  the  frozen  moisture  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere  when  the  temp^erature 
is  32'  or  lower.  It  is  composed  of  crystals,  usually  in  the  form  of  six-pointed  stars,  of 
whi(;h  about  1000  different  kinds  have  been  already  observed,  ;uid  many  of  them  figured, 
hy  Scoresby,  Glaisiier,  and  others.  These  numerous  forms  have  been  reduced  to  the 
following  five  principal  varieties — 1.  Thin  plates,  the  most  numerous  class,  containing 
several  hundred  forms  of  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  beauty.  2.  A  spherical  nucleus 
or  plane  hgiuT  studded  with  ne(!(lle-shaped  crj'stals.  3.  Six  or  more  rarely  three-sided 
prismatic  crystals.  4.  Pyramids  of  .six  sides.  5.  Prismr.tic  cryst;ds,  having  at  tlie  ends 
and  middle  thin  plates  perpendicular  to  their  length.  The  forms  of  the  crystals  in  the 
.same  fall  of  snow  are  gener.ally  si nular  to  each  other.  The  crystals  of  hoar-frost  l)eiiig 
formed  on  leaves  and  other  bodies  disturbing  the  temperature,  are  often  irregular  and 
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op.iqiie;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  each  tree  or  shrub  has  its  own  peculiar  crystals. 
Snow-flakes  vary  from  an  in.  to  yj^y  of  an  in.  in  diameter,  tlie  largest  occurring  when 
the  temperature  is  near  32°,  and  the  smallest  at  very  low  temperatures.  As  air  has  a 
smaller  capacity  for  retaining  its  vapor  as  the  temperature  siuks,  it  follows  that  the 
aqueous  precipitation,  suow  or  rain,  is  much  less  in  polar  tliau  in  temperate  regions. 
The  while  coh)r  of  snow  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  ditferent  prismatic  rays 
issuing  from  the  minute  snow-crystals.  Pounded  glass  and  foam  are  analogous  cases  of 
tlie  prismatic  colors  Ijlending  together  and  forming  ihe  white  light  out  of  which  they 
had  been  originally  formed.  It  may  be  added  that  the  air  contained  in  the  crystals 
intensifies  the  whiteness  of  the  snow.  See  Red  Snow.  The  limit  of  the  fall  of  snow 
coincides  nearly  with  30'  n.  lat.,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe;  on 
traversing  the  Atlantic,  it  rises  to  45°,  but  on  nearing  America  descends  t;)  near 
Charleston;  rises  on  the  w.  of  America  to  47^,  and  again  falls  to  40'  in  the  Pacitic.  It 
corresponds  nearly  with  the  winter  isothermal  of  52"  Fah.  SnoAv  is  unknown  at 
Gibraltar;  at  Paris,  it  falls  13  days  on  an  average  annuallj',  and  at  St.  Peler.-burg  170 
day.«.  It  is  from  10  to  12  times  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  From  its  loose 
te.xture,  and  its  containing  about  10  t'mes  its  bulk  of  air,  it  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  and  thus  forms  an  admirable  covering  for  the  earth  from  the  elfecls  of  radiation- 
it  not  unfrequently  happening,  in  times  of  great  cold,  that  the  soil  is  40'  waimer  than 
the  surface  of  the  overlying  snow.  The  flooding  of  rivers  fi'oni  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  mountains  in  summer,  carries  fertility  into  regions  which  would  otherwise  remain 
bari'en  wastes.     See  Glacier. 

SNOW-BALL  TEEE.     See  Guelder  Pose. 

SNOWBEREY,  Symplioricarpos,  or  SympJioria,  raremom,  a  bushy  deciduous  shrub  of 
the  natural  order  caprifoHacem,  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  and 
now  very  common  in  British  shrubberies.  It  has  simple  leaves  and  small  flowers; 
berries  about  the  size  of  black  currants,  remaining  on  the  bush  after  the  leaves,  quite 
white,  but  uneatable. — The  name  Sxowberry  is  also  given  to  Gunltkeria  scrpyllij'olia, 
a  native  of  the  bogs  of  North  America. 

SNOW-BIRD,  Junco,  or  Frhirjilla  hycmrdis:,  a  North  American  bird  of  the  finch  family 
(fringilUdai),  common  from  Louisiana  to  the  fur  countries,  in  all  the  eastern  parts  of 
North  America.  The  wings  are  rather  short,  the  tail  slightly  notched.  The  whole 
length  is  rather  more  than  6  in. ;  the  upper  parts  are  lead-color,  the  lower  parts  white, 
the  two  outer  tail-feathers  white,  the  ne.xt  white  margined  with  black.  This  bird 
migrates  northward  early  in  spring,  and  southward  late  in  autumn.  It  is  often  to  be 
seen  in  small  flocks,  visiting  barn-j'ards,  and  hopping  about  with  the  domestic  poultry. 
In  cold  weather,  it  retires  to  holes  in  haj-stacks.  Its  song  is  sweet.  From  its  frequent 
familiar  approach  to  human  habitations,  the  snow-bird  is  regarded  with  favor  through- 
out great  part  of  North  America,  as  the  redbreast  is  in  Britain.  In  the  s.,  however,  it 
is  often  brought  to  market,  its  flesh  being  very  pleasant.  In  the  western  parts  of  North 
America,  another,  but  very  similar  species,  the  Oregon  Snow-finch  {F.  Oregona), 
takes  the  place  of  this. 

SNOW-BTIHTING,  or  Snow-fleck,  ricctrojhanes  nirnlis,  a  bird  of  the  bunting  family 
{ember izida),  of  a  genus  distingui.-hed  from  the  true  buntings  by  the  long  and  nearly 
.straight  claw  of  the  hind-toe,  in  this  resembling  the  larks.  There  is  also  an  approach 
to  l.irks  in  habits;  there  is  a  similar  ease  and  celerity  in  running  along  the  ground,  and 
the  song  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  true  buntings.  The  snow-bunting 
abounds  in  summer  in  all  parts  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  in  winter  in  more  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Linnanis  says  it  is  the  onl}'  living  creature 
that  has  been  seen  2,000  ft.  above  tlie  limits  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Lap- 
land. Great  flocks  are  seen  in  Britain,  particularly  in  severe  winters,  generally  fre- 
quenting uplands  in  mild  weather,  but  descending  to  the  low  grounds  anil  seashore  in 
hard  frosts.  Comparatively  few  visit  the  s.  of  England.  A  few  remain  during  summer 
on  the  highest  mountains  of  Scotland.  The  nest  is  )  laced  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  crev- 
ice of  a  rock.  The  snow-l)unting  is  generally  very  fat,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table.     The  Greeulanders  kill  great  numbers,  and  dry  them  for  winter  u.se. 

SNOWDON,  a  mountain-range  in  Caernarvonshire,  n.  Wales,  stretches  in  a  n.c.n. 
direction  from  a  point  5  m.  n.  of  Cricceith,  near  the  head  of  Cardigan  bay,  to  near  Con- 
way; but  is  broken  up  bv  valleys  and  river-courses  into  four  mountain  liroups.  whose 
chief  peaks  are  Carnedd-Liewelyn.  3,460  ft. ;  Moel-Siabod,  2,878  ft. ;  and  Mod-y-  Wyddfa 
("  the  conspicuous  peak"),  the  highest  mountain  in  s.  Britain,  3,571  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Seen  from  the  top,  Moel-y- Wyddfa,  the  "King  of  Snowdonia,"  appears  to  send  out 
three  ridges,  which  gradually  divide  and  subdivide,  giving  birth  to  numerous  valleys 
and  corries.  The  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  of  Snowdon  is  elTected  by  tourists  from 
Llanberis  (on  the  n.),  Beddgelert  (on  the  s.),  Llyn-Cwellyn  (on  the  av.),  and  Capel  Curig 
(on  the  e.);  the  first  is  shortest  and  easiest;  thelast  is  loiagest,  most  diflicult,  but  at  the 
.Siime  time  l)v  far  the  grandest.  The  district  of  "  Snowdonia"  was  made  a  royal  forest 
by  Edward  I.  of  England,  but  was  disafforested  in  1640. 

SN0W-DR9P,  Gaianlhns,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  amarylUdeo',  of  the 
same  tribe  with  amaryllis,  snowflake,  crinum,  etc.     The  three  outer  segments  of  .the 
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porianth  sprcad,,so  as  to  makp  a  boll-slKipcd  floAvcr;  tlio  three  inner  are  shorter,  caect, 
and  notched  at  the  summit.  The  liowers  arise  from  a  spalhe.  The  root  is  hulbous,  and 
produces  two  leaves  and  one  singie-fiowered  Ivalless  stem  {xcapc).  The  common  snow 
drop  {(}.  nmUix).  a  plant  loo  well  known  to  need  description,  i.s  a  native  chictly  of  the  s. 
of  Kuroiic.  urowinii"  in  woods  and  jiastures.  It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  some  places 
both  in  England  and  Scollaiid,  but  is  probably  rnllicr  natin-alizcd' tlian  native,  having 
long  been  nuich  cultivated  in  gardens.  Anollier  species  of  suow-drop  (tr.  plicatut<),  with 
much  broader  leaves,  is  found  in  the  s.  of  Russia  and  iu  Asiatic  Turkey. 

SN0\Y-I)]10P  TREE,  or  Siia-iou-hicij,  Thf.f.,  a  popular  name  for  a  genus  of  styrax, 
jralcaui  Mm /it(r(V  iind  II.  diptera,  named  after  Sicplicn  Hales,  author  of  Vifjddble  Statics. 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  large  and  veiny  .iiointed  deciduous  leaves,  and 
showy  while  flowers,  drooping  on  slender  pedicels  in'  short  raceuics  or  clusters  from 
axillary  buils  of  the  preceding  year.  Calyx  inversely  conical,  4-toothed;  petals  4, 
xinited  at  the  base,  or  middle,  into  au  oi)en  bell-shaped  corolla;  stamens,  8  to  16;  fila- 
ments united  into  a  ring  at  the  base;  ovules  4  in  each  cell;  fruit  large  and  dry, -a  to  4 
winged;  seeiis  single,  cylindrical.  They  are  beautiful  shrubs  fur  cultivation.  A  third 
species  grows  iu  Florida,  II.  parviflora. 

SNOW-FLAKK,  a  popular  name  for  the  Leitcojmn  rcnium,  L.  crxfirvm,  and  L, 
autuir.nah',  si)cciesof  European  herbs  of  the  amaryllis  family  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  gardens  in  the  United  States.  They  are  among  the  liardy  bulbous  plants. 
Bee  A.MAKYLLiDE.E,  ante,  and  Snowdkop,  ante. 

SNOW-LINE.  The  snow-line  marks  that  height  above  the  sea-level  below  which  all 
the  snow  that  falls  annually  melts  during  summer;  higher  than  this  lies  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  No  geueial  rule  for  the  height  of  this  line  can  be  given,  owing  to  the 
different  causes  which  may  determine  it.  These  are — the  situation  of  the  slope  in 
respect  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  hence,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  higher  on  thes.  than 
on  the  n.  side  of  mountains;  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  rain-bringing  winds;  the 
steepness  of  the  slope;  and  the  dryness  or  humidity  of  the  region.  The  following  are 
the  observed  heights  of  the  snow-line  iu  English  feet  in  different  parts  of  the  globe :' 
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From  lat.  0'  to  20"  it  sinks  only  a  very  little;  fromaO'  to  70"  it  continues  to  fall  equably; 
but  from  70"  to  78"  it  sinks  with  great  rapi<lity.  To  this  general  statement  there  are 
some  important  exceptions.  It  is  about  4,000  ft.  higher  on  the  n.  than  it  is  on  the  s.  side 
of  the  llinialayn,  owingtotiie  greater  deplh  of  snow  that  falls  on  the  s.  side:  to  the  greater 
dryness  of  the  climate  of  Tibet,  which  increases  the  evaporation  and  the  heating  power 
of  the  sun's  rays;  and  to  the  naked  rocks  and  soil  of  the  n.  absorbing  more  heat  than 
surfaces  covered  with  vegetation.  It  is  higher  in  the  center  of  continents  than  near  the 
coasts  (the  rain  being  less  and  the  heat  greater),  as  seen  on  comparing  the  Pyrenees  and 
Caucasus;  and  on  thee  than  on  the  w.  coasts  of  continents,  which  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  Kamtchatka  (5.249)  and  Unalashka  G^olO),  situated  respectively  on  the  w.  and 
e.  coasts  of  the  n.  Pacitic.  J^outh  of  the  equator  it  rises  from  0"  to  IS"  very  considerably, 
and  more  so  on  the  w.  than  on  the  e.  of  the  Cordilleras,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
rain  and  snow  which  falls  on  the  w.  of  these  mountains.  It  is  as  Idgh  in  oi}°  a.  lat.  as 
in  19'  n.  lat.;  but  s.  of  this  it  sinks  very  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  s.  of  Chili  it  is  G.OOO  ft. 
lower  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  tlu;  I{ocky  mountains,  and  3.000  lowerthan  in  western 
Europe.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  snow-line  varies  much  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole — from  35"  to  20°  Fahr.     In  the  Alps  it  is  about  25";  and  iu  jSorway  about  23". 


OUO  Soap. 

SNOW-SHOES,  a  species  of  shoe  much  iipcd  by  the  Esquimaux,  Laplanders,  and  others 
who  inhabit  those  resjions  where  snow  prevails' for  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  It  con- 
sists of  a  tiat  frame,  of  a  lanceolate  foiin,  from  8  to  14  in.  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part, 
and  of  great  length— sometimes  as  much  as  7,  tliough  generally  about  4  feet.  It  is  either 
wholly  of  wooil  or  is  a  wooden  frame  tilled  in  with  wicker-work  or  ihongs,  and  has 
cross-straps  on  the  upper  surface  »o  attach  it  to  the  foot.  The  broad  surface  prevents 
the  foot  from  sinking  in  the  snow. 

SNUFF.     See  Tobacco. 

SNYDER,  a  co.  in  central  Penn.,  bordered  by  the  Susquehanra  river  on  the  e.,  crossed 
by  the  Lewi:?to\vn  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  drained  by  Penn's  and  Middle 
creeks;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  "80,  1797.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  mostly  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  chestnut  and  hickory;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  main  productions  are 
wheat,  corn,  h;iy,  wool,  clover  seed,  and  lumber;  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised. 
It  contains  lame  deposits  of  coal  and  iron.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  is  on  the  e.  border. 
It  has  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  tanned  and  curried  leather,  also  flour  and 
saw  mills.     Co.  seat,  ^liddk-bvu-g. 

SNYDEES,  or  SNEYDERS,  Francis,  a  Belgian  artist,  celebrated  for  Ids  powers  as  an 
aiumal-iiainter,  was  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1579, "and  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Henry 
van  Baelen.  Originally,  he  conlined  himself  exclusively  to  painting  fruits,  and  worked 
with  Rubens.  In  his  pictures,  with  figures  by  Rubens,  Jordaens,  Hontiiorst,  and  Miere- 
velt,  it  is  dillicult  to  discover  any  ditfereuce  o'f  touch.  For  Philip  III.  of  Spain  he  exe- 
cuted several  hunting  and  battle  pieces,  Snyders  knew  how  to  give  expression  to  tlie 
passions  of  the  lower  creation,  and  his  bear,  wolf,  and  boar  tiglits  are  scarcely  surpassa- 
ble.  The  best  specimens  of  the  artist  are  contained  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna,  Munich, 
and  Dresden,  but  there  are  also  some  line  pictures  of  his  in  private  English  collections. 
Snyders  died  at  Antwerp  in  1657. 

SOAP  (Lat.  mpo{n),  Welsh  se^on—i\ie.  Romans  considered  soap  to  be  a  Celtic  inven- 
tion). This  well-known  material,  according  to  Pliny,  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
by  their  conquest  of  Gaul.  There  are  some  notices  of  it  in  the  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  words  borith  and  nether,  there  rendered  into  soap,  really 
mean  potash  and  soda. 

The  cheinicnl  compontion  of  soap  maybe  explained  as  follows:  The  fixed  fatty  bodies, 
stearine,  palmitine,  and  oleine  (we  do  not  include  margarine,  for  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  th(;  fat  to  which  this  name  was  applied  is  merely  a  mixture  of  stearine  and 
palmitine),  when  heated  with  alkaline  solutions,  undergo  the  remarkable  change  known 
under  the  title  mponifiration,  or  conversion  into  soap,  during  which  process  the  fats 
yield  up  a  clear  viscid  liquid,  which,  from  its  sweetness,  is  termed  glycerine  (q.v.).  The 
nature  of  this  change  may  be  ascertained  by  decomposing  the  soap  that  is  thus  formed, 
and  which  exists  as  a  homogeneous  transparent  mass,  freely  soluble  in  warm  water,  by 
the  addition  of  some  acid,  such  as  tartaric  or  hydrochloric,  which  combines  with  the 
alkali,  and  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  it.  A  fatty  matter  .separates  in  flakes,  which 
melt  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  form  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  This 
substance,  when  cold,  is  found  to  be  very  different  from  the  original  fat.  It  has 
acquired  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  applying  test-paper  to  it  in 
its  melted  state,  and  it  is  freelj'  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solution  being  .'Strongly  acid.  It 
at  once  forms  a  clear  solution  in  hot  alkaline  liquids,  while  the  original  fat  would  under 
similar  conditions  have  formed  a  milky-looking  fluid.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  true  neid,  capable 
of  forming  salts,  the  potash  and  soda  salts  being  known  as  soft-map  and  ]iard-soa]i,\\h\c\\ 
Lave  been  thus  generated  out  of  the  elements  of  the  neutral  fat  under  the  influence  of 
the  alkali.  Stearine,  when  thus  treated,  yields  stearic  acid  (q.v.);  palmitine  yields 
palmitic  acid  {q.v .) ;  and  oleine,  oleic  acid  (q.v.);  while  common  fat.  which  is  a  mixture 
of  the  three  above-named  fats,  affords,  on  saponification  with  an  alkali,  and  subsequent 
decomposition  of  the  soap,-  a  mixture  of  the  three  fattj'  acids. 

The  term  soap  is  sometimes  extended  in  meaning,  so  as  to  include  compounds  of  the 
fatty  acids  with  other  bases  besides  the  alkalies,  e.g.,  lime,  baryta,  magnesia,  etc.;  but 
these  compounds  being  insoluble  are  inapplicable  to  tlie  purpose  of  cleaning.  The  true 
soaps  owe  their  cleaning  power  to  their  solubility,  and  their  attraction  for  the  matters 
that  ordinarily  constitute  "  dirtiness."  The  presence  of  a  portion  of  free  alkali  increases 
the  detergent  power,  especially  in  the  case  of  greasy  matter. 

Maniifacture. — In  this  country,  and  in  the  n.  of  Europe  generally,  hard-soap  is  made 
from  tallow,  palm-oil,  bone  grease,  and  kitchen  fat,  by  boiling  to  .saturation  with  caus- 
tic-soda. Cocoa,  palm  nut,  and  some  other  oils  are  occasionally  used,  chiefly  in  imitat- 
ing supr-rior  soaps,  and  the  only  other  ingredient  of  consequence  is  ro-in,  the  residuum  of 
the  distillation  of  rough  turpentine.  In  the  s.  of  Europe;  coarse  olive-oil  is  the  staple 
material,  and  from  this  is  produced  the  marbled  soap  known  as  "  ^larseilles."' 

The  soap-maker  first  dissolves  in  boiling  water  G  to  8  cwt.  of  crude  soda  ash  (see 
SoDA)  in  a  cast-iron  circular  vessel  (contents  may  be  1000  gals.),  furnished  with  a  steam- 
pipe  in  its  center.  He  then  adds  half  the  weight  of  pure  caustic  lime,  and  boils  the 
mixture.  When  the  lime  has  rendered  the  soda  caustic,  the  boiling  is  discontinued, 
subsidence  takes  place,  and  the  lye  is  ready  for  use. 

Soap-pans  are  of  various  sizes.     One  of  moderate  dimensions  may  turn  out  from  six 
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to  eight  loiis,  :uul  is  usually  formed  of  four  pieces  of  cast-iron — lower  casting,  say  five 
Joel  in  (liiuiiclcr;  upper,  eleven.  Ileal  is  ap[)lie(l  eitlier  by  means  (jf  a  turuaee  beneath 
llie  bolloni  pieee,  or  by  open  steam  inlrociiU'ed  by  a  ))ij)e  led  to  a  eireular  perforated 
ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Steam  boiling  being  now  exleusively  tidoptcd,  our 
dei.criptiou  will  apply  to  that  method. 

C'lrd  or  W'/titc  i<u>ip. — 20  cwt.  of  tallow  being  pnt  into  the  soap-pan,  and  a  quantity 
of  the  prepared  lye,  steam  is  turned  on,  and  boiling  eontinued  until  the  lye  is  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  tallow,  and  becomes  a  pasty  nui-s.  A  few  shovelfuls  of  common 
salt  are  now  thrown  in  when  the  lye  begins  to  separate.  The  partially  formed  soap  is 
allowed  to  eool.  and  the  salted  lye,  now  deprived  of  its  soda,  subsides,  and  is  drawn  off 
from  the  l)ottom  by  a  pil)e,  or  renK)ved  by  a  pump.  The  operation  of  adding  and  hoil- 
mg  with  lye  is  repeated  until  tlie  tallow  is  saturated  with  soda,  and' the  lyes  show  as 
much  alkali  after  boiling  as  before.  The  soap  is  now  treated  with  weaker  Tye,  and  by 
more  or  less  water  brought  to  the  consistency  the  maker  requires.  From  its  tendency 
to  thicken  rapidlj^  it  is  transferred  to  the  frame  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  soap 
next  described. 

J'ale  or  Yellow  Soap. — When  the  tallow  is  saponified  as  above  described,  about  one- 
third  oi  its  weight  of  rosin  is  added,  and  the  boilings  with  lye  repeated,  until  the  mass 
is  thoroughly  saponified.  The  practiced  workman  being  aware  that  perfect  soap  is 
insoluble  in  strong  alkali,  avoids  the  risk  of  imperfect  particles  escaping  the  action  of 
the  lye  from  being  enveloped  in  perfect  soap,  by  reducing  ilie  mass  with  water,  and 
adding  lye  gradually  until  the  soap  again  floats  as  a  curd  on  the  liquid.  The  soap  is 
then  cooled  ilown,  and  the  lye  being  removed  as  completely  as  possible,  it  is  boiled  with 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  required.  These  later 
operations  require  nuich  experience,  and  the  best  theoretical  knowledge  requires  the 
aid  of  tongue  and  eye  to  cany  them  through  with  success.  The  soap  being  now  Jin- 
ished  (the  technical  term),  the  copper  is  covered  up,  and  the  contents  allowed  to  settle 
until  the  tenq)erature  falls  to  about  160^  Fahrenheit.  According  to  the  quantity  of 
water  used,  so  is  the  deposit,  called  the  itigre,  greater  or  less.  When  too  much  water  is 
used,  the  produce  of  soa.p  is  too  small;  when  too  little,  the  produce  is  large,  but  of  infe- 
rior quality,  from  the  insufficient  deposit  of  impurities.  This  nigre  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing second  class  soap.  When  of .  proper  tenqierature,  the  soap  is  removed,  into  frames, 
now  mostly  made  of  cast-iron,  containing  about  lOi  cwt.  each,  where,  after  solidifying, 
which  it  does  in  three  days,  it  is  cut  by  wiie  into  slabs,  which  arc  again  cut  transversely 
into  bars  ready  for  the  market. 

IjOiulon  iiwitlcd  is  made  of  kitchen  fat  (no  rosin).  The  process  described  in  the  mak- 
ing of  curd  soap  is  followed  here,  except  that  when  perfect  the  soap  is,  when  almost  boil- 
ing, put  into  wooden  frames  three  or  four  times  as  high  as  the  ordinary  frame  of  52  in.,  and 
the  lye  allowed  to  percolate  through  the  soap  to  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  producing 
the  mottled  appearance  desired.  As  this  soap,  when  subjected  to  any  mixing  operation, 
lost  iis  tiiotllc.  it  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  genuine  soap;  hut  now  that  cheap 
i)nilalions,  having  a  beautifully  marlded  appearance,  are  produced  from  cocoa  and  palm 
nut  oils,  with  coloring  and  siliceous  matter,  its  prestige  is  somewhat  on  the  wane. 

The  numerous  patents  taken  out  for  improvements  in  soap-making  have  had  for  the 
most  part  more  the  object  of  cheapeiung,  by  the  addition  of  various  articles  to  soap  in 
its  semi  fluid  state,  than  of  improving  the  manufacture. 

Soft-xoap  differs  from  hard  from  having  potash  for  its  base  instead  of  soda.  The 
r.'peated  changes  of  lye  described  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap  are  here  inadmissible, 
for  all  the  lye  employed  remains  in  combination  with  the  oily  materials,  and  is  never 
seiiarated.  Hence  open  steam,  as  throwing  in  water  into  the  mass,  cannot  be  applied, 
nor  can  salt,  so  useful  an  agent  in  the  former  manufacture,  be  used,  as  it  would  tend  to 
separate  the  soap  from  the  lye,  while  a  thorough  combination  is  essential.  The  making 
of  soft-soap  requires  mucli  experience  and  nicety,  it  being  so  easj'  to  overdo  the  supply 
of  alkali,  which  cannot  happen  in  hard-aonp.  A  ton  of  materials,  consisting  of  1900  lbs. 
of  fish  or  other  oil,  with  ?A0  lbs.  tallow,  is  put  into  the  soap-jian  with  200  gallons  of 
.\merican  potash  lye  of  such  strength  that  6,(>00  grains  of  real  potash  are  in  each.  After 
being  boiled  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  and  well  beat  down  on  tlie  surface  to  keep  in 
bounds  the  frothy  mass,  a  stronger  lye,  containing  about  8,700  grains  of  potash  per  gal- 
lon, is  added  at  short  intervals,  and  the  boiling  carried  on  until  the  workman  ascertains 
by  taste  and  appearance  that  the  soap  is  perfect.  The  tallow  serves  to  give  consistency 
to  the  .soap,  and  also  produces  while  specks  of  slearale  of  potash,  which  much  enhance 
its  appearance. 

SOAP,  Medic.\l  rsES  op.  The  only  kitid  of  soap  that  should  be  used  internally  is 
ichitc  x/tdii  soap.  It  is  prepared  from  caustic  soda  and  either  olive  or  almond  oil.  In  its 
purest  state  it  is  called  medicinal  eonp.whWv,  in  its  less  piu'c  forms  it  is  known  as  Allcant, 
Venice,  or  Si)anish  soap.  Wiien  properly  made,  it  should  be  perfectly  soluble  in  pure 
water  and  in  aU-ohol.  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  form  pills  of  a  gently  aperient  and  ant- 
acid action.  I^ills  containing  a  combination  of  soap  and  dried  carbonate  of  soda  are  of 
great  use  in  certain  forms  of  gravel.  Soap  is  often  added  tf)  j>ills  as  an  adjuvant,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  them  froni  becoming  hard  and  insoiui)le.  While  soap  affords 
a  ready  antidote  in  cases  of  peisoning  with  the  strong  mineral  acids.     Soft-soap  ought  to 
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be  made  with  olive  oil  and  potash,  and  it  should  be  of  yellowish-white  color,  inodorous, 
aud  of  the  consistence  of  thick  honey.  It  is  of  great  service  as  an  external  application, 
eitlier  alone  or  in  association  with  sulphuret  of  polasli  and  other  remedies,  in  various 
cutaneous  affections. 

SOAPBEB.RY,  Sapindus  saponaria,  a  West  Indian  tree  of  the  natural  order  sapindacete, 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  instead  of  soap  in  washing.  This  property  belongs 
to  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  With  the  exception  of  S.  marr/inatui,  found  in  the 
southern  states  of  North  America  the  genus  is  entirely  tropical.  The  use  of  the' pulp  as 
soap,  if  often  repeated,  is  apt  to  injure  linen;  but  it  is  capable  of  cleansing  as  mucii  linen 
as  sixt}'  times  its  weight  of  soap.  Each  fruit  contains  a  nut  of  a  shining  black  color. 
These  nuti>  are-  very  hard,  and  were  formerly  imported  into  Europe  to  be  made  into  \\  uist- 
coat  buttons,  being  tipped  with  silver  or  other  metal.  They  were  little  liable  either  to 
be  injured'by  wearing  or  to  be  broken. 

SOAP-STONE.     See  Steatite. 

SOAP-TEST.  This  test,  for  which  science  is  indebted  to  prof.  Clark  of  Aberdeen,  is 
now  uuiver.-ally  employed  for  determming  tlie  degi-ee  of  hardness  of  water.  Every  one 
knows  how  much  more  readily  a  lather  is  formed — as,  for  example,  in  washing  the  hands 
— with  soft  than  with  hard  water.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  earthy  bases  of  the 
bard  water  displacing  the  alkaline  bases  of  the  soap,  and  forming  compounds  insoluble 
in  water.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  soap-test.  A  hard  water  of  known  strength  is 
first  prepared  by  dissolving  16  grains  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  di&solving  the  resulting  cliloridc  of  calcium  in  a  gallon  of 
distilled  water.  This  gallon  of  chloride  of  calcium  solution  accuratel}'  represents  a  natural 
■water  whose  hardness  is  due  to  16  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  gallon.  A  solution  of 
soap  in  proof-spirit  is  next  prepared  of  such  strength  as  that  a  quantity  of  it  which  will  fill 
32  measures  of  a  volumetric  tube,  each  measure  of  which  contains  10  grains,  will  be 
exact!}'  able  to  convert  lOUO  grains'  measure  of  the  standard  solution  of  hard  water  into 
the  earthy  soap  described.  This  point  is  thus  ascertained:  The  hard  water  is  placed  in 
a  stoppered  bottle,  and  the  soap  solution  added  to  it  by  degrees,  the  bottle  being  shaken 
after  each  addition,  when  a  bubble  will  form,  which  rapidly  disajipears  so  long  as  any 
lime  is  present;  but  when  at  last  it  is  all  used  up,  a  froth  of  soap  bubbles  remains  after 
Lard  shaking,  such  as  to  last  unbroken  for  three  minutes.  It,  now,  a  given  sample  of 
water  be  examined,  and  this  point  is  reached  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  32  measures,  it 
is  a  water  of  16  degrees  of  hardness.  Now,  perfectl}'  soft  water  consumes  2  measures  of 
the  soap  solution  before  peimanent  bubbles  are  formed,  so  that  a  water  of  16  degrees  of 

hardness  has  in  realitj'  only  consumed  30  measures  of  the  soap  solution.     But  —  =  0.53; 

hence,  if  any  given  measures  of  the  soap-test  be  used  in  estimating  the  haidness  of  a 
water,  we  must  first  subtract  2  from  the  amount,  and  then  multiply  by  0.53;  and  the 
result  will  give  us  the  degree  of  hardness.  For  example,  let  a  given  sample  require  27 
measures  of  the  soap  test.  On  subiiacting  2  and  multiplying  b}-  0.53,  we  find  its  hard- 
ness to  be  12.25.  Clark's  Soap-test  Table  for  Hardness  of  Water  is  given  in  the  article 
"  Soap-test"  in  Knight's  E/ifflish  Ui/clopcedia;  and  full  details  regarding  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  test,  to  determine  the  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  pure 
carbonic  acid,  are  given  in  Dr.  Parkes's  Manual  of  Practical  //ygicne  (Lond.  186-4). 

S0A'P'WO'&T,Siiponaria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cari/ophpllacece,  having  a 
cylindrical  or  ventricose  5-tooihed  calyx,  without  any  outer  calyx  or  attendant  bractea?, 
five  undivided  petals  with  long  claws,  ten  stamens,  two  stigmas,  and  a  capsule  opening 
at  the  top  by  four  valves.  Some  of  the  species  have  very  beautifid  flowers.  jS.  calabrica 
has  of  late  become  one  of  the  most  favorite  annuals  of  cur  flower-gardens. — Common 
SoAPWORT  (.S".  opciiialis)  is  found  on  waysides,  in  thickets,  and  on  the  bawks  of  streams. 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  although  it  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  native  of  Britain.  Both  the 
root  and  the. leaves  contain  saponine  (q.v.).  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  sometimes 
emploj'ed  for  washing.  The  brownish-red  color  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  however,  is  apt 
to  tinge  while  articles.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  also  medicinal  properties,  being  aperi- 
ent, resolvent,  and  alterative.     It  is  sometimes  sold  as  Red  Soap-I{00t. 

Nearl}'  allied  to  tlie  genus  mponaria.  but  having  an  angular  calyx  and  a  5-valved 
capsule,  is  the  genus  ciypaopli'da,  some  species  of  which  are  called  SoAr-ROOT,  and  con- 
tain much  .saponin.  Thus,  the  Egyptian  Soap-root  (6r.  strutJaum).  and  the  Spanish 
Soap-root  (^t.  Ilispanicn),  called  Jabonera  in  Spain,  have  been  employed  for  washing 
from  time  immemorial,  and  the  roots  not  having  a  dark  rind  can  be  used  for  washing 
wliite  articles,  and  are  to  .some  extent  an  arlicle  of  commerce,  being  used  for  silken 
and  other  stuffs,  \\\e.  colors  of  which  will  not  bear  the  application  of  soap.  The  roots  of 
lychnis  dioica.  one  of  the  most  common  Biitish  plants,  jio'isess  the  same  propcrtxs  in  an 
inferior  degree. — The  bark  of  qnillaja  mpoiuiria.,  a  Chilian  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Il<macefi\  cnntains  much  saponin,  is  genernllv  used  for  washing  in  Chili  and  Peru,  and 
there  forms  a  considerable  arlicle  of  commerce. — Some  of  the  tropical  South  Sea  islands 
produce  a  species  of  vine  (ritiH  Haponaria),  the  stem  of  which,  especially  the  thicker 
part,  cut  into  ]iieces,  and  softened  by  cooking  on  hot  stones,  produces  in  water  a  rich 
lather  almo.st  equal  to  that  of  soap.     See  also  Solanum. 
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SOBBING  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  oidinnry  movements  of  respiralion  excited 
l)y  incut;;!  ( inoiious.  It  is  the  consequence  of  a  scries  of  short  convulsive  contractions 
of  tlie  diaphrag-m,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  closure  of  the  glottis,  temporarily 
preven'Jii^;^  llie  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

S33RA0N,'  ;i  village  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Sutlej,  25  m.  e.n.c.  of  Ferozpur,  near 
\vliicli  on  Feb.  10,  184(j,  a  most  ()l)Stiuafe  battle  was  fought  between  the  r>ritish  army  of 
15,000  men,  under  sir  Ihiiiii  (Jougli,  and  a  Sikh  tone  niunbcring  80. ()()().  The  Sikhs 
were  strong!  v  intrenched,  and  vigorously  resisted  the  attacks  of  llieir  opponents,  but  the 
courage  and "persever;uic(!  of  the' latter  "ultimately  gave  them  the  mastery;  the  various 
earthworks  were  captured  in  succession,  and  the  Sikhs  driven  across  the  Sutlej,  with  a 
loss  in  killed,  woutuled.  and  drowned  of  1:3,000.  Gough  iininediately  followed  up  his 
victory  by  crossing  into  the  Punjab  in  pursuit  of  the  Heeing  enemy. 

SOCAGE,  or  Socc \r,K  {oriitmaUy  hlnford-.socn,  seeking  a  lord;  whence  we  have  id.so 
fior,.  a  light  of  holding  a  court),  a  tenme  of  lamls  in  England,  of  which  the  char;icterislio 
feature  is.  that  the  service  is  fixed  and  determinate  in  <iuality,  thereby  diU'eiing  both  from 
knight-service  and  from  villeinage.  It  w:is  origin;dly  peculiar  to  the  Anglo  i):uii<h  dis- 
trieV-i  of  England.  At  the  time  when  the  allotilid  tenure  w:is  converlid  into  immediate 
dependence  on  the  crown,  this  tenure  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  necessity  for  com- 
mendation or  .seeking  a  lord.  In  Domesday,  socmen  are  often  mentioned  as  bound  "to 
seek  a  lord,"  or  free  to  go  with  their  land  where  they  pleased.  The  socmen  of  Stam- 
ford are  said  to  be  free  to  seek  a  lord,  b;nng  only  liable  to  the  king  for  the  toll  attache  1 
to  them  as  inhabitants  of  a  borough.  The  obligation  of  socage  in  its  oi-igiu  has  been 
oo  iipared  to  the  mutual  bonds  of  allegiance  of  later  times  so  connuoii  in  tiie  highlaiuh 
of  Scotland,  and  known  as  bonds  of  in  an  rent  (see  M.vnuent).  Three  kinds  of  socage 
hare  been  enumerated  as  existing  at  a  later  period— viz.,  free  and  common  socage,  soc- 
age in  ancient  tenure,  and  socage  in  base  tenure.  The  second  and  third  kind  are  equiva- 
lent to  tenure  in  ancient  demesne  and  copyhold  tenure  (see  Df:MESNE,  ancient  and 
Copvhoj^d),  and  the  first  is  wdiat  has  generally  and  more  properly  been  denomin;ited  soc- 
age, where  the  services  were  both  certain  and  hononible.  Besides  fealty,  which  the 
socager  was  b^uud  to  do  when  required,  he  was  obliged  to  give  attend  nice  at  the  court 
baron  of  his  lord,  if  he  held  one,  either  for  a  manor  or  for  a  seigniory  in  gross.  _ 

By  an  act  passed  during  the  commouweallli,  and  confirm?d  after  the  restoration  by  1 1 
Car.  "II.  c.  21,  tenure  by  knight-service  was  abolished,  and  all  hauls  except  clmrchdaiidj 
held  in  free  alms,  were  directed  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  socage,  which  is  now 
(with  that  exception)  the  universal  tenure  of  real  property  in  Engl.md  and  Ireland. 

Socage  tenures  are  unlcuowu  in  Scotland,  where,  unless  at  a  very  early  period,  they 
never  existed. 

SOCIALISM,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  opinions  oppo.sed  to  the  present  organization 
of  society,  and  which  seeks  to  introduce  a  new  distribution  of  properly  and  l;il)or,  i  i 
wdiich  organized  co-operation  rather  than  co)npctiiio)is,\\o\i\i\ho,  the  domiii;"iting  principle, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  happiness  of  the  race,  and  especially  of  the  classes  with- 
out capital,  would  be  benefited  thereby.  Historically  considered,  socialism,  like  many 
of  the  significant  phenomena  of  our  age,  is  a  product  of  the  French  revolution.  That 
terrible  outburst  of  popular  discontent  is  most  properly  regarded  as  an  anarchic  attack 
on  the  social  system  that  had  its  roots  in  the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages.  The  furiou? 
hatred  of  the  court  and  the  aristocracy,  the  passionate  love  of  the  "  people,"  of  "  liuman- 
ity,"  of  "liberty,"  though  called  forth  by  special  circumstances,  and  never  formally 
worked  out  into  a  theory  of  social  life,  virtually  contained  in  themselves  the  germs  of 
all  later  proposed  org;uiizalions.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  rinlit  of  freely  and  fully  enjoy- 
ing life,  property,  and  p:)litical  independence  was  limited  to  a  favored  few;  wlule  the 
great  masses  were  condemned  to  dumb  .servitude,  and  a  perpetual  minority.  Even  the 
industrial  population  did  not  recognize  the  socialistic  idea.  The  members  of  the  differ- 
ent guilds  or  fraternities  claimed  exclusive  right  to  exercise  certain  branches  of  industry, 
and  probably  the  great  majoriiy  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  remained  in  a  disregarded 
and  dependent  state.  Amid  such  social  conditions,  resting,  as  they  did,  on  a  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  dilTerent  distinct  ranks,  the  free  action  of  individujil  life,  and  even  the 
vital  progress  of  the  whole  comnumity,  became  well-nigh  imjiossible.  We  have  not 
Sluice  here  to  trace  the  course  of  the  various  minor  reforms  that  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  medi'.cval  theory  of  life;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  speculations  of  the 
political  philosophers  of  the  18th  c.  in  France.  England,  and  Germany,  as  operating 
powerfully  in  favor  of  a  new  social  S3'stem,  in  which  the  idea  of  humanity  (as.suming, 
at  the  French  revolution,  as  we  have  oli.served,  the  concrete  form  of  the  "  people")stands 
out  prominently.  Xevertheless,  the  first  shape  that  the  modern  spirit  of  iiKlnstry  look 
was  not  s()ci:distic,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term;  it  was  rather  individualis- 
tic, and  found,  as  it  still  finds — for  it  is  yet  the  prevailing  theory — its  natund  expression 
in  such  proverbs  as,  "A  fair  field,  and  no  favor;"  "  Every  one  for  himself,  and  God  for 
us  all."  But  still,  even  this  lawless  individualism  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against 
the  false  ctos'-legislation  of  preceding  times,  and  as  an  assertion  of  the  absolute  right  of 
ciich  member  of  society  to  a  share  in  the  genend  welf;ire.  That  it  has  not  universally  com- 
mended it.self  to  civilized  numkind  as  a  perfect  system,  is  demonstrated  by  the  appear- 
ance and  temporary  popularity  of  such  schemes  of  society  as  those  of  Owen  (q.v.),  Fou- 
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ricr  (q.  v.),  St.  Simon  (q.v.),  and  the  enthusiasm  excited  at  intervals  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  by  the  promulizution  of  extreme  communistic  opinions.  See  Communism.  It  is 
objected  io  socialism,  under  its  various  forms,  that  it  makes  human  happiness  loo  much 
dependent  on  material  gratificaiious;  that  it  robs  man  of  tliat  energy  that  springs  from 
ambition;  tr.at  it  unphilosophically  ignores  an  individualism  and  inequality  to  which 
nature  herself  has  given  her  inviolable  sanction;  and  that,  by  the  abolition  of  social 
rewards  and  punishments,  it  neither  holds  out  any  hope  to  the  industrious,  nor  excites 
any  apprehension  among  the  indolent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that  the 
vigorous  assertion  of  socialistic  principles  has  led  men  to  a  more  liberal  and  generous  vie\.  J 
ofliumanity  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  it  has  forcibly  called  public  attention  to  numerous 
evils  that  have  sprung  up  along  with  the  modern  development  of  industry,  for  which  119 
remedy — not  even  a  name — had  Ijeen  provided;  to  the  vital  interdeiiendenee  ot  all 
classes;  and  to  the  inadeciuacy  of  llie  individual  or  "selfish"  system,  as  it  has  been 
called,  to  redress  tlie  wrongs  or  cure  the  evils  that  inevitably  spring  from  its  own 
unchecked  operation.  The  recent  spread  of  socialistic  opinions  in  Germany,  taken  in 
connection  with  tlie  two  attempts  made  on  the  life  of  the  emperor,  has  led,  in  1878.  to 
special  and  stringent  legislation  designed  to  check  the  growth  of  socialism.  In  1878  it 
was  computed  that  tliere  were  in  Germany  75  socialistic  publications,  with  135,000 
regular  subscribers.     See  Communism. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  a  name  that  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  study  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  social  improvement  of  the  community.  A  society  called  "the  national 
association  for  the  promotion  of  social  science"  was  first  organized  at  a  meeting  which 
was  held  uiKb'r  lord  Brougham's  auspices  in  July,  1857,  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
uniting  together  all  those  mterested  in  social  improvement.  The  annual  meetings  have 
been  heldX'ach  year  at  a  different  place.  The  association  as  now  constituted  comprises 
five  sections — 1.  Jurisprudence  and  amendment  of  the  law  (sub-section,  repression  of 
crime);  3.  Education;  8.  Health;  4.  Economy  and  Trade;  5.  Art.  The  association 
aims  at  promoting  improvement  in  all  matters  falling  wiihin  tiiese  departments,  by  means 
of  bringing  together,  for  free  discussion,  societies  and  individuals  interested  in  social 
problems. 

Sociology  is  the  somewhat  barbarous  name  that  has  of  late  been  used  to  denote  the 
study  of  tlia  orijia,  organization,  and  development  of  human  society. 

SOCIAL  "WAI^S — wars  with  f^orii  or  allies.  The  most  important  social  war  was  be- 
.weeu  Home  and  the  Italian  peoples,  such  as  the  Samnites,  Peligni,  Marsi,  etc.,  who 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  had  been 
the  advocate  of  the  Italian  nationalities,  was  assassinated  B.C.  91.  The  Italian  allies  of 
Rome  at  once  revolted,  and  the  three  years'  war  that  followed — di;rin(f  which  over 
800,000  men  are  said  to  have  lost  thsir  lives — though  the  Romans,  1,1. der  Marius  and 
Sulla,  inflicted  terrible  losses  upon  the  allies,  was  substantially  a  victory  for  the  latter, 
who  eventually  were  granted  the  rights  demanded.  Athens  had  two  social  wars,  the 
first  with  the  allied  cities  of  Cos,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  whose  independence  Avas  secured 
n.c.  357-55 ;  tlie  second  between  Athens  and  the  .^tolian  and  Achaean  leagues  B.C.  220-17. 

SOCIETIES  are  a.ssociations  of  individuals  for  the  promotion  or  accomplishment  of 
some  particular  object.  Such  objects  are  numerous,  incluiling  the  promotion  and  inves- 
tisration  of  almost  every  well-recognized  branch  of  science,  art,  and  literature;  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  religion,  and  moralitj^;  intercourse  between  those  of  the  same  pro- 
fession or  trade;  the  removal  of  legal  grievances;  mutual  aid  in  ca'^e  of  distress;  and 
an  abundance  of  other  aims,  which  are  either  beneficial  to  the  general  public  or  to  the 
members  of  the  society  alone.  In  Great  Britain  any  number  of  persons  may  agree  to 
constitute  themselves  a  society  if  the  object  of  their  union  is  legal.  Those  whose  ob- 
jects are  .scientific  or  literary  are  occasionally  called  academies  (q.v.),  and  under  this  or 
their  own  special  names  will  be  found  notices  of  the  chief  .societies  at  present  existing. 
"Secret"  societies  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  object  which  involves  a  subversion 
of  existing  political  arrangements,  spring  up  from  time  to  time  in  France,  Ireland, 
Italy,  etc. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE.  A  society  formed 
in  1698  in  the  English  church,  having  for  its  object  Christian  education  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  .spread  of  the  Bible  in  the  colonies.  The  originator  of  it  was  a  clergy- 
man. Dr.  Thomas  Bray.  In  1709  this  society  aided  the  Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar.; 
The  Tanjorc  mission  in  1726,  and  that  at  Trichinopoly  in  1762,  where  Schwartz  labored, ' 
were  sustained  by  it.  After  the  organization  of  other  societies  for  the  exjiress  ]>urpose 
of  projiagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands  this  society  confined  itself  to  the  circulation 
of  Bibles,  tracts,  prayer-books,  etc.  It  has  brancli  societies  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  a  small  archipelago  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  16'  to  18^ 
6.,  long.  148°  to  155  w.,  is  formed  of  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  the  greater  number 
nre  uniier  French  rule.  Exclusive  of  islets,  the  group  is  formed  of  18  islands — Taliatt  fir 
Otidieite,  Mai'ia,  Eimeo,  Maiaoiii,  Tetuaroa,  Otaha.  Marua,  Tuba,  Lord  Howe's  island, 
Scilly  island,  Iluahlne,  Raiatea,  and  Borabora.  The  three  last,  with  their  dependencies, 
are  not  under  the  French  protectorate,  but  are  each  an  independent  state.  Area  esti- 
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mated  at  580  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  20.000.  All  the  islands  closely  resemble  each  otlicr  in 
appearance.  They  are  mounlainous  in  the  interior,  with  iracts  of  low-lying  uud  extia- 
ordinanly  fertile  land  occupying  the  shores  all  round  from  the  b.ise  of  tlie  niouutains  to 
the  sea.  They  are  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  are  abundantly  watered  l)y  streams,  and 
enjoy  a  temperate  and  agreeable  climate.  Almost  every  tropical  ve-etaljje  and  fruit 
known  is  grown  here,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  backwani  stale.  The  animals  are  those 
usually  found  in  llie  South  Sea  islands.  The  iidiabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race, 
are  allable,  ingenious,  and  hospitable,  but  volatile  and  sensual.  The  practice  of 
tattooing  )ia.H  almost  wholly  disajipeared,  and  the  native  costume  now  clo-sely  resembles 
that  of  civilized  nations.  There  are  now  no  native  manufactures,  tliese  having  been 
entirely  superseded  by  imported  goods.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  oranges,  lime-juice,  kauri  shells, 
and  pearl  shells  are  the  principal  articles  exported;  and  "cocoa  luits  are  the  general 
article  of  barter  throughout  the  islands  for  calicoes,  cotton  cloth,  knives,  cordage, 
groceries,  etc.,  which  are  imported  chiefly  from  Tahiti.  Tlie  exports  from  Tahiti,  the 
principal  island,  amounted  in  1871  to  £110,000,  and  the  imports  to  .£120,000. 

Tahiti  is  said  to  have  been  visited  as  early  as  1G06.  Capt.  Cook  reached  it  in  1769, 
and  discovered  many  of  the  other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  to  wliich  he  gave  the 
name  of  Society  islands  in  honor  of  the  Koyal  society  of  London.  In  1797  the  first 
inission-ship  tilted  out  by  the  newly  formed  London  missionary  society  arrived  at 
Tahiti.  After  It)  years  of  apparently  fruitless  labor  the  influence  of  the  missionaries 
began  to  be  felt,  and  soon  afterward  became  so  powerful  as  to  be  almost  paramount.  A 
quarrel  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  mis.sionaries,  who  thought  it  better 
to  enter  upon  ground  already  occupieil  by  Protestants  than  to  take  up  new  ground  for 
themselves,  occasioned  the  interference  of  France  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  the  island 
of  Tahiti  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe  by  a  strong  French  force 
in  1844.  All  the  possessions  of  the  native  r\der— who,  however,  still  enjoys  nominal 
authority— were  afterward  placed  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  the  Society 
islands,  though  still  nominally  a  protected  state,  may  be  considered  as  virtually  a  French 
colonial  possession.  Many  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  left  the  island  in  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  the  French  authorities  with  their  labors.  Some,  however, 
remained,  and  the  cocgregations  continued  to  meet.  An  application  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment procured  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  of  some  of  the 
rights  of  religious  liberty,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  local  authorities. 

SOCINUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  heresiarchs,  uncle  and  nephew,  who  have  given 
name  to  a  sect  of  Christians,  the  Socinians,  better  known,  however,  as  Unitarians  (q.v.). 
— L.^Lius  SociNus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  b.  at  Sienna,  in  Tuscany,  in  1525,  and 
belonged  to  a  family  that  had  long  been  distinguished  for  its  cultivation  of  literature  and 
science.  His  father,  Marianus  Socinus,  Avasan  able  lawyer,  and  designed  his  son  for 
the  same  profession.  But  Lailius  soon  displayed  a  strong  preference  for  theological 
inquiry,  and  in  order  to  better  prosecute  his  biblical  studies  he  made  himself  familiar 
with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  The  only  result  of  his  legal  training  that  one  can 
discern  is  an  obstinate  aversion  to  believe  anything  "unreasonable."  The  principles  of 
the  reformation  had  slowly  found  their  way  into  Italy,  and  in  1546  a  secret  society  was 
formed  at  Viccnza  for  the  discussion  of  religious  questions.  It  was  composed  of  40  per- 
sons, distinguislied  by  their'  rank,  their  occupations,  and  their  titles.  Socinus  was 
admitted  a  member.  The  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  were  unfavorable  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity,  which  they  held  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  early  church  from 
the  spccnlalions  of  Greek  philosophers.  The  purpose  of  their  meetings  tfigelher  having 
been  discovered,  the  society  broke  up.  Some  of  the  members  were  arrested  and  put  to 
death,  others  sought  safety  in  flight.  Among  the  latter  was  Socinus,  who  traveled  in 
France,  England,  Holland"  Germany,  and  Poland,  making  the  acquaintance,  and  acquir- 
ing the  esteem,  of  many  tran.salpine  scholars,  and  finally  settled  in  Zurich,  where  he 
died  in  1562,  when  only  37  years  of  age.  Ladius  Socinus,  unlike  most  htretics,  was  a 
prudent  and  reticent  man.  His  speech  at  least  never  bewrayed  him:  but  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  his  Italian  relatives  and  friends  he  .showed  himself  an  ardent  and  elo- 
quent disputant,  and  made  not  a  few  proselytes.  Once,  in  a  moment  of  mistaken  con- 
fidence, he  disclo.sed  himself  to  Calvin,  who  grimly  warned  him  to  get  rid  of  bis  "ilch 
of  inquiry,"  lest  he  should  "  draw  on  him.self  great  torments."  In  the  same  year  occu  r.d 
the  murder  of  Servetus. — See  lUgen's  Vita  L<Biu  Socini  (Leip.  1814),  and  Symbola  ad  Vitain 
et  Doctrinam  Jjdii  Bodni  (Lcip.  1826). 

SociNirs,  Faustus,  ne])hew  of  the  preceding,  was  the  son  of  Alcssandro  Socinus,  and 
was  al.so  born  at  Siena,  Dec.  5,  1539.  By  the  mother's  side  he  was  very  highly  con- 
nected, but  having  lost  his  parents  while  still  young,  his  education  was  carelessly  con- 
ducted ;  and  he  him.self,  at  a  later  pciiod,  lamented  the  imperfection  of  his  scholastic  cul- 
ture. His  want  of  learning,  however,  only  induced  him  to  speculate,  the  more  freel}", 
and  thus  it  happened,  partly  from  native  bias,  and  i)artly  from  his  uncle's  epistolary 
arguments,  that  Faustus  was  a  heretic  and  anti-Trinitarian  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens. 
In  1559.  when  only  20  years  of  age,  he  found  it  advisable  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France, 
and  was  living  at  Lyon  when  he  yot  news  of  his  uncle's  death.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Zurich,  and  pos.se-ssed  himself  of  his  relative's  MSS.,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Itidy.     lie  entered  the  service  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  during  twelve  years 
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Beemed  to  forget,  amid  the  cares  of  office  and  the  dissipations  of  a  court,  the  thorny 
questions  of  theology.  But  ai  the  expiry  of  that  period,  he  was  seized  with  a  stronger 
desire  than  ever  to  Investigate  the  trutlis  of  religion,  and  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
proceeded  to  Germany — the  center  of  thcoK)gical  activity.  In  1574  he  retired  to  Basel, 
to  prosecute  his  studies  more  closely;  but  a  disputation  which  he  had  with  a  certain  Fr. 
Pucci  (1578),  obliged  him  to  leave  Switzerland.  At  the  request  of  George  Blandrata.  he 
visited  Transylvania,  where  anti-Trinitarians  were  numerous,  especially  among  the 
nobles,  and  cagorl}'^  sought  (not  without  success)  to  make  converts  to  his  opinions.  In 
1579  he  went  to  Puhmd.  Anti-Trinitarianism  was  even  stronger  there  than  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  Socinu^soon  obtained  a  great  influence.  He  preached,  and  disputed,  and 
•wrote  with  a  zeal  tliat  Socinianism  has  seldom  displayed  since.  His  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reformers  was.  that  Luther  and  Calvin  had  rendered  great  services  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  but  that  they  had  not  gone  far  enough,  that  the  only  solid  basis  on 
which  Protestantism  could  rest  was  human  "  reason,"  that  everything  that  contradicted 
it  should  be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible,  and  that  dogmas  that  were  absurd  should 
not  be  allowed  to  shelter  themselves  from  criticism  because  their  defenders  chose  lo  call 
them  "  m.ysteries."  The  Protestants  were  alarmed,  and  the  ablest  among  them  under- 
took publfcly  to  confute  Socinus.  Adisputaiiou  was  held  in  the  college  of  Posna,  which 
ended  in  Sodnus  reducing  all  his  opponents  to  silence;  but  they  retaliated  (after  the 
unscrupulous  fashion  of  the  times)  by  trumping  up  against  their  vanquisher  a  charge  of 
sedition,  which,  althougli  ridiculously  groundless,  maile  it  necessary  for  Socinus  to  with- 
draw from  Cracow.  While  living  in  retirement  on  tlie  estate  of  a  Polish  noble,  Chris- 
topher Morsziyn,  he  married  the  daughter  of  his  protector.  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
tender  and  affectionate  wife;  and  when  Socinus  lost  her  in  1587,  he  almost  broke  his 
heart  throagli  grief.  About  this  period  his  property  iu  Italy  was  confiscated;  but  he  had 
powerful  and  wealthy  friends  in  Poland,  who  proved  generous  to  him  in  his  needs.  la 
1588  he  took  part  in  the  synod  of  Brest  (on  the  borders  of  Lithuania),  and  combated  all 
the  principal  dogmas  of  the  church — the  divinity  of  Christ,  propitiatory  sacrifice,  original 
Bin,  human  depravity,  the  servitude  of  the  will,' and  justification  by  faith.  In  1598,  on 
the  publication  of  his  De  Jesa  Christo  Servntore,  his  enemies  stirretl  up  the  populace  of 
Cracow  against  him;  and  Socinus  was  pulled  from  a  sick-bed,  and  nearly  murdered. 
Soon  after,  he  left  the  city,  and  found  a  refuge  with  one  of  his  friends  in  th^  village  of 
Luclavie,  where  he  died.  Mar.  3.  1604.  Socinus's  works  are  no  longer  read ;  but  his  opin- 
ions have  never  wanted  advocates  in  any  Protestant  country.  He  and  his  uncle  ma}'  bo 
regarded  as  precursors  of  that  spirit  of  rationalism  which  has  rooted  itself  so  deeply  in 
the  thought  of  the  modern  world.  See  Przipcow's  Life  of  Socinus,  prefixed  to  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works  in  the  Bib.  Frat.  Fo'.o  no  rum  {A.mit.  1656);  Biyle's  article  in  the  Dlclion- 
naire;  ixndi  l^owhwins  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Ciiarcicter,  etc.  of  F.  S.  (Loud.  1777). 

SOCLE,  a  plain  plinth,  forming  a  pedestal  for  the  support  of  a  statue,  column,  etc. 

SOCORRO,  a  co.  in  central  New  M«xico,  having  the  state  line  of  Arizona  for  its  w. 
boundary,  and  that  of  Texas  for  its  eastern;  11,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,603 — 6.384  of 
American  birth.  It  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  the  Picos,  aud  tha  head- 
waters of  the  Gila.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  crossed  by  a  range  of  the  Zuni  moun- 
tains, the  Sierra  Blanco,  and  other  spurs.  A  large  proportion  is  unproductive,  but  the 
river  banks  and  localities  improved  by  irrig-atiou  produce  wheat  and  corn.  Much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  vine-culture  and  sheep-raising.  Its  mineral  products  are  gold  and  iron. 
Co.  seat,  Socorro. 

SO  COTRA,  an  island  near  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Aden,  80  m.  long  and  30  broad. 
Area  upward  of  1000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  5,000,  of  various  rsices.  The  surface  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  table-land  of  from  700  to  800  ft.  high,  and  low  plains  skirt  the 
northern  and  southern  shores.  All  the  streams  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
rivulets,  are  dry  at  a  certiiin  season;  but  rain-water  is  collected  in  reservoirs,  and  in  most 
ptirts  water  can  be  obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Owing  to  the 
somewhat  unfertile  character  of  the  soil,  most  of  the  districts  are  more  adapted  for  pa.s- 
ture  than  for  agriculture;  but  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts. The  aloe  plant  and  the  dragon's  blood  tree  are  the  chief  commercial  products. 
Socotra  belongs  to  the  sultan  of  Keshin,  who  in  1876  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  in 
respect  of  Socotra,  he  becomes  a  feudatory  of  Great  Britain. 

SOCRATES,  the  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Athens  in  the  year  409 
B.C.  His  father,  Sophroniskoe,  was  a  sculptor;  and  he  followed  the  same  profession  iu 
the  early  part  of  his  life.  His  mother,  Phsenarete,  was  a  midwife,  to  which  avocation 
he  was  wont  to  compare  his  own  peculiar  method  of  conversational  teaching.  His 
family  was  respectable  in  descent,  but  humble  in  point  of  means.  His  physical  consti- 
tution was  robust  to  an  extraordinarj-  degree,  enabling  him  to  endure  the  "hardest  mili- 
tary service,  and  to  live  his  own  chosen  life  of  superiority  to  all  wants  above  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life.  'While  his  ordinary  diet  was  simple  and  abst^niou.s,  he  could,  on 
religious  festivals  or  social  occasions,  drink  more  wine  than  any  one  else  \vithout  being 
intoxicated.  He  h!»d  the  usual  education  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  which  included  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  readings  in  the  Greek  poets,  but  also  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomj',  as  then  known.  As  a  young  man,  he 
frequented  the  society  of  the  physical  philosopher,  Archelaus  (a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras); 
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but  llio  philosophers  tlmt  did  most  to  determine  his  own  special  turn  of  mind  rau.st  havei 
been  Piirmcuidos  and  "tlK.-  double-tongiiud  inid  allobjeciiu^  Zeno." 

Excepting  in  connecliou  witii  liis  pliilosophical  career,  lew  circumstances  of  his  life 
are  known,  lie  served  as  a  iiopiite,  or  lieavy -armed  foot  soldier,  at  the  siege  of  Polidasa. 
at  the  battle  of  Deliuni,  and  at  Anipliipolis,  and  his  bravery  and  endurance  wore  greatly 
extolled  by  his  friends.  On  two  mi  nu)ral)le  occasions,  lie  .-^tood  forwartl  in  political  life. 
After  t  he  battle  of  Aruinusa!,  in  4()(),  the  ten  generals  in  command  were  publicly  arraigned 
for  neglecting  to  obtain  the  bodies  of  the  Uided  to  receive  the  rites  of  interment.  The 
clamor  for  their  condemnation  was  so  great,  tiiat  the  court  wished  to  proceed  in  viola- 
tion of  llio  legal  forms;  but  Socrates,  as  the  })residing  judge,  tirndy  refused  to  put  the 
questii)n.  The  oilier  oc(;asion  was  during  the  tyninny  of  tiie  Thirty,  who  look  up  the 
policy  of  compelling  a  uund)er  of  influential  citizens  to  take  a  part  in  their  illegal 
muiders  and  confi.scations;  t)ut  Socrates  witlistood  tiiem  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 

Somewhere  about  the  nnddle  period  of  his  life,  he  relinquished  his  profession  as  a 
statuary,  and  gave  him.selt'  uj)  to  the  ean/er  tliat  made  him  lamous.  Desei'vedly  styled 
a  philiisopher,  he  neither  secluded  himself  for  study,  nor  opened  a  school  for  the  regular 
instruction  of  pupils.  He  disclaimeil  the  appellation  of  teticher;  his  practice  was  to  talk 
or  cunvurse,  "to  prattle  without  end,"  as  his  enemies  said.  "Early  in  the  m^rning,  he 
frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia  for  bodil}'  training,  and  the  schools  where 
youths  were  receiving  in.struction ;  lie  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  tin;  hour  whea 
It  was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and  tables  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale. 
His  whole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this  public  manner.  He  talked  with  any  one,  yoimg 
or  old,  rich  or  poor,  that  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the  Jieariiig  of  all  who  chose  to 
stand  by.  He  visited  all  persons  of  interest  in  the  city,  male  or  female;  his  friendship 
with  Aspasia  is  well  known;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  Xenophon'3 
MciU'inibilia  recounts  his  visit  to  and  dialogue  with  Theodotfi — a  beautiful  hetara,  or 
female  companion.  Nothing  could  be  more  public,  perpetual,  and  indiscriminate  as 
to  persons  than  his  conversation;  and  as  it  was  engaging,  curious,  and  instructive  to 
hear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  habit  to  attend  him  in  public  as  companions  and 
listeners.  These  men,  a  fluctuating  body,  were  commonly  known  as  his  disciples  or 
scliidais,  though  neither  he  nor  his  personal  friends  ever  employed  the  terms  teacher^ 
and  (//>'    I'e  to  describe  the  relation  between  them." — Grote's  Greece,  chap.  Ixviii. 

Anoiher  peculiarity  of  Socrates  was  his  persuasion  of  a  special  religious  mission.  He 
had  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to. hear  what  he  considered  a  divine  voice,  or  preter- 
natural sign,  which  came  to  him  solely  as  a  prohibition  or  warning,  and  never  as  an 
instigation  to  act.  In  deference  to  it,  he  had  kept  back  from  entering  public  life,  and 
it  caused  him  to  refrain  from  premeditating  the  defense  that  he  made  on  his  trial.  Nor 
was  this  all;  relying,  like  his  countrymen,  on  divine  intimations  by  dreams  and  oracles, 
he  believed  that  his  mission  had  been  signified  to  him  by  these.  One  oracular  intimation 
in  particular  he  described  in  his  defense  as  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  An  adnurer 
and  friend  of  his.  Ch;«rephon,  about  the  time  wken  he  began  to  have  some  repute  as  a 
wise  man,  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  as  to  whether  any  man  was  wiser  than  Socrates. 
The  priestess  replied:  "None."  The  answer,  he  said,  perplexed  him  very  much;  for 
he  was  con.scious  to  himself  that  he  possessed  no  wisdom  on  any  subject,  great  or  small. 
At  length,  he  resolved  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  by  taking  measure  of  the  wisdom  of 
other  persons  as  compared  with  his  own.  Selecting  a  leading  politician,  accounted  wise 
by  himself  and  by  'Others,  he  put  a  series  of  questions  to  liim,  and  found  his  supposed 
wisdom  was  no  wisdom  at  all.  He  next  tried  to  demonstiate  to  the  politician  himself 
how  much  he  was  deficient;  but  found  him  impracticable  on  this  head,  refusing  to  be 
convinced,  lie  then  saw  a  meaning  in  the  oracle,  to  the  effect  that  his  superiority  to 
otliers  lay  not  in  his  wisdom,  but  in  his  being  fully  conscious  of  his  ignorance.  He  tried 
the  .sime  experiment  on  other  politicians  and  rhetors,  then  on  ]ioets,  and  lastly  on  artists 
and  artisans,  and  with  the  same  result.  Thereupon,  he  considered  it  as  a  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Delpliian  god  to  cross-question  men  of  all  degrees  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge, to  make  them  con.scious  of  their  ignorance,  and  thereby  put  them  in  the  way  of 
becoming  wise.  We  .shall  see  presently  wherein  this  low  view  of  the  human  intelligence 
differed  from  the  contemptuous  tone  of  a  mere  .satirist. 

The  intellectual  characteristics  of  Socrates,  through  which  he  influenced  the  whole 
8id)se(iuent  course  of  human  thought,  maybe  stated  under  three  heads:  1.  Subject, 
2.  Method,  and  ;3.    Doctrine. 

1.  As  to  subject. — Here  he  effected  a  signal  revolution,  metanhorically  expressed  by 
the  saying  of  (Jicero,  that  "  Socrates  brought  down  philosoi)hy  from  the  heavens  to  the 
earth."  The  p:evious  ])hilosophies  consisted  of  vast  and  vague  speculations  on  nature 
as  a  whole,  blending  together  cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  i)h3'sics,  metaphysics, 
etc.  Socrates  had  stmlied  these  systems,  and  they  left  on  his  mind  a  feeling  of  empti- 
ness and  unsuitability  for  any  human  jjurpose.  It  seemed  to  him  tJiat  men's  endeavors 
after  knowledge  would  be  Ijelter  directed  to  the  human  relatioiisiiips.  as  involving  men's 
practical  concerns,  lb;  could  not  go  to  any  public  assemblage  without  hearing  ques- 
tions agitated  respecting  the  just  and  unjust,  the  lionorabic  and  base,  'he  expedient  and 
liurtfui;  moreover,  he  found  that  the  opposing  disputants  were,  without  knowing  it, 
very  confused  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  meanings  of  those  large  words  in  which  the 
■weightiest  interests  centered.     Accordingly,  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim  that  "the  proper 
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fetudy  of  mankind  is  man ;"  human  nature,  human  duties,  and  human  happiness  mr.dc 
up  a  field  of  really  urgent  and  profitable  inquiry.  In  astronomy  he  saw  a  certain  utility 
for  navigation,  and  for  tlie  reckoning  of  time,  to  which  extent  lie  would  have  it  known 
by  pilots  and  watchmen;  geometry  was  useful  in  its  literal  sense  of  laud-measuring; 
arithmetic  he  allowed  in  like  manner  so  far  as  practically  useful;  but  general  physics, 
or  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  from  Thales  downward,  as  to  the  origin  of  all  things 
out  of  water,  fire,  air,  etc.,  he  wholly  repudiated.  "Do  these  inquirers,"  he  asked, 
think  that  they  already  know  /t'7m«;i  affairs  well  enough,  that  they  thus  begin  to  meddle 
with  divine?  Do  the}'  think  that  they  shall  be  able  to  excite  or  calm  the  winds  at 
pleasure,  or  have  they  no  other  view  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity?"  Ke  considered 
it  not  only  unprofitable  but  impious  to  attempt  to  comprehend  that  department.  The 
gods,  he  thought,  managed  all  those  things  after  their  own  fashion,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit them  to  invariable  laws  of  sequence,  such  as  men  might  discover  by  dint  of  study; 
the  only  means  of  know'ledge  permitted  was  religious  sacrifice  and  prayer,  and  the  con- 
Bultation  of  the  oracles.  ''  While  this  was  the  appointed  way  in  reference  to  divine 
things,  it  was  equally  appointed  that  hum.an  things  should  be  leanied  by  diligence  in 
study  and  investigation. 

2  In  regard  to  method,  Socrates  was  the  author  of  still  greater  innovations.  It  was 
to  little  purpose  that  meu  applied  themselves  to  human  aftairs,  if  they  conceived  them 
loosely,  and  with  no  regard  to  evidence.  Socrates  intioduced  at  le;ist  one  element  of 
logical  precision  into  the  handling  of  questions,  by  insisting  on  accuracy  in  definition 
and  classification.  His  mode  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  of  Xenophon.  "Socrates 
continued  incessantly  discussing  human  affairs,  investigating — "What  is  pieiy?  "What  is 
impiety?  What  is  the  honorable  and  the  base?  What  is  the  just  and  the  unjust?  Men 
that  knew  these  matters,  he  accounted  good  and  honorable;  men  that  were  .ignorant  of 
them,  he  assimilated  to  slaves." 

His  investigation  thus  took  the  form  of  ascertaining  the  exact  meaning — that  is,  the 
definition— of  the  leading  terms  in  ethics  and  in  politics,  the  settling  of  what  J.  S.  Mill 
calls  the  conuoiutioa  of  a  general  word,  which  determines  how  to  apply  it  rightly  to,  each 
individual  case.  The  very  idea  of  defining  a  general  term,  now  so  obvious,  never  seems  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  any  cne  previous  to  Socrates.  And  his  manner  of  seeking  out 
those  definitions  is  alsocharacferistic,  and  links  itself  to  his  conversational  method,  and  his 
convicting  men  in  general  of  ignorance  in  things  that  they  thought  they  knew.  Profess- 
ing himself  to  be  r.blc  to  furnish  no  exact  definition  (this  professed  ignorance  was  called 
the  Socratic  irony)  of  justice,  temperance,  courage,  etc.,  and  finding  every  one  else  quite 
confident  in  their  ability  to  supply  the  want,  he  asked  some  one  to  state  his  definition; 
and  on  its  being  given,  lie  put  a  few  further  interrogations  (as  he  said)  by  way  of  making 
sure  that  ho  understood  the  meaning,  but  with  the  speedy  effect  of  driving  the  lespond- 
ent  into  a  humiliating  self-contradiction.  His  method  is  most  fully  exemplified  in  certain 
of  the  Plntonic  dialogues,  as  the  first  Alcibindes,  Ladies,  Cl.ai tnkes,  Evtliyphvuii,  etc. 
According  to  Xenoplum,  he  could  pass  from  his  severe  cross-examining  method,  with  its 
humiliating  shock  of  convicted  ignorance,  and  address  to  his  hearers  plain  ai.d  homely 
precepts,  inculcating  self-control,  temperance,  piety,  duty  to  parents,  brotherly  love, 
fidelity  in  friendship,  diligence,  etc. — such  direct  admonitory  influence  being  common 
lo  him  with  tiie  so-called  sophists.  He  probably  went  beyond  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
the  sophists  in  exhorting  men  "to  limit  their  external  wants,  to  be  sparing  in  indul- 
gence, and  to  cultivate,  even  in  preference  to  honors  and  advancement,  the  pleasures 
arising  fioni  a  performance  of  duty,  as  well  as  from  self-examination  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  internal  improvement."  This  strain  of  exhortation,  his  manner  of  life  in  har- 
mony therewith,  and  the  virtual  selfdmmolation  of  his  death,  maj'  be  considered  as  the 
conjoint  root  of  the  cynic  and  the  stoic  philosophers. 

As  regards  doctrine,  Socrates  was  distinguished  chiefly  by  his  theory  of  virtue. 
Virtue,  he  said,  consisted  in  knowledge.  To  do  right,  was  the  oidy  road  to  h;ippiness; 
and  as  every  man  sought  to  be  happy,  vice  could  arise  only  from  ignorance  or  mistake 
as  to  the  means;  hence  the  proper  corrective  was  an  enlarged  teaching  of  the  conse- 
quences of  actions. 

We  cannot,  on  any  fair  interpretation  of  knowledge,  regard  this  as  oilier  than  a  one- 
sided view.  It  takes  note  of  one  condition  of  virtue,  since  there  can  be  no  right  conduct 
without  understanding  the  tendency  of  actions,  or,  at  all  events,  the  meaning  of  rules; 
but  it  omits,  what  is  also  essential,  the  state  of  the  emotions  or  dispositions,  which  may 
be  dirc^cted  either  to  exclusively  self-regarding  ends,  or  to  ends  invc.lving  ^dso  the  good 
of  others.  There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  the  doctrine  and  the  Socratic  anal- 
og\'  of  virtue  to  the  professions.  The  virtue  of  an  artisan  is  almost  exclusively  contained 
in  his  skill  oi*  knowledge;  his  dispositions  can  usuall}^  though  not  always,  be  depended 
on,  through  the  pressure  of  his  immediate  self  interest.  But  the  practice  of  Socrates 
was  lartrer  than  his  theory;  for,  as  already  remarked,  his  exhoi'tations  were  addressed  to 
men's  feelings  or  sentiments  as  well  as  to  their  intellect.  His  political  doctrines  were 
bia.'^ed  by  tlie  same  analogy  of  special  professions.  The  legitimate  king  or  governor 
was  he  alone  that  knew  how  to  govern  well. 

In  the  year  ;^99  B.C.,  an  indictment  was  laid  against  Socrates,  in  the  following  terms: 
"Socrates  is  guilty  of  crime:  first,  for  not  worshiping  the  gods  whom  the  city  worships, 
and  for  introducijig  new  divinities  of  his  own;  next,  for  corrupting  the  youth.     The 
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penalty  due  is  death."  The  trial  took-phice  before  a  dikastery,  or  law-court,  composed 
of  citizen  judges,  like  our  juriis,  but  far  more  numerous;  the  numl)er  present  «eeni8  to 
liuve  been  557.  His  difen.se  is  preserved  by  Plato,  under  tiie  title  Apology  of  Socrates. 
The  tone  of  it,  so  admirable  to  us,  was  such  as  to  make  acquittal  all  but  impossible, 
from  the  number  of  enemies  created  by  his  cross-questioning  aunoyance  of  all  classes  of 
men,  and  from  various  other  causes.  He  dwelt  on  his  mission  to  convict  men  of  ignor- 
ance for  their  ultimate  benefit;  pronounced  himself  a  public  blessing  to  the  Athenians; 
declared  that,  if  his  life  was  preserved,  he  would  continue  in  the  same  course;  and 
regarded  the  prospect  of  death  with  utter  indifference.  By  a  majority  of  either  live  or 
six,  the  charges  were  declared  to  be  proven.  A  vole  bad  then  to  be  taken  on  the  sent- 
ence. By  the  Athenian  practice,  the  accuser  named  a  penalt}',  and  the  accused  was 
asked  to  do  the  same;  the  judges  were  restricted  to  one  or  other  of  these.  The  accuser 
namt'd  death.  Socrates,  maintaining  the  same  high  tone,  declared  at  first  that  he 
v'e.s'.'rved  the  highest  public  reward;  but,  on  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  he  ended  by 
proposing  a  trifling  fine.  The  court,  by  a  majority,  decided  for  the  capital  seiitence. 
There  was  an  accidental  interval  of  30  days  before  the  execution,  during  which  Socrates 
in  prLson  conversed  with  his  friends  as  usual;  on  the  last  day  occurred  his  couversatioa 
on  tlu;  immortality  of  the  soul,  referred  to  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  Phcedon.  He 
then  drank  the  hemlock,  and  passed  away  with  the  dignity  and  calmness  becoming  liis 
past  life. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  .says  Mr.  Grote,  "that  the  individual  influence  of  Socrates 
permanently  enlarged  the  horizon,  improved  the  method,  and  multiplied  the  ascendant 
minds  of  the  Grecian  speculative  world,  in  a  manner  never  since  paralleled.  Sul>sequent 
philosopliers  may  have  had  a  more  eliborate  doctrine,  and  a  larger  number  of  disciples 
who  imbibed  their  ideas;  but  none  of  theai  applied  the  same  stimulating  method  with 
the  same  efficacy;  none  of  them  struck  out  of  other  minds  that  lire  whicli  sets  light  to 
original  thought;  none  of  thenieiihLT  produced  in  others  the  pains  of  intellectual  preg- 
nancy, or  extracted  from  others  the  fresh  and  unborrowed  offspring  of  a  really  parturient 
mind." — See  Grote's  Greece;  Zeller's  PIUlos.  der  Griechen. 

SODA.     See  Sodium. 

SODA,  Manufactuhe  op.  Soda,  or,  more  correctly,  carbonate  of  soda,  occupies  the 
chief  place  among  our  leading  chemical  manufactures,  alike  from  its  own  importance, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  influence  ou  other  great  chemical  industries,  such  as  glass- 
making,  soap-making,  bleaching,  etc. 

A  native  carbonate  of  soda,  or  rather  a  sesqui-carbonate,  called  natron  (q.v.),  is  found 
in  Egypt  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  Hungary,  several  manufactories  exist 
for  the  puritication  of  a  native  soda  found  there.  Formerly,  most  of  the  soda  in  use 
was  extracted  from  certain  plants;  and  two  kinds  were  known  in  commerce  under  the 
names  of  barilla  (q.v.)  and  kelp  (q.v.). 

But  tho  quantity  of  soda  got  from  all  other  sources  is  now  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  that  manufactured  from  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium — see  Sodium).  The  pro- 
cess was  invented  by  a  Frenchman  named  Leblanc,  and  was  first  made  known  to  the 
world  by  a  commissioa  of  the  French  republic  in  1794,  although  dating  some  years 
earlier.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  discovery  in  the  entire  range  of  chemical 
manufactures;  and  it  has  been  practiced  for  nearly  ninety  years  without  any  important 
alteration.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  author  of  this  invention  reaped  no  benefit  from  it 
himself,  but  spent  the  list  of  his  days  in  an  hospital,  "  a  wreck  in  fortune,  health,  and 
hope."  Owing  partly  to  the  war  between  France  and  England,  and  partly  auso  to  the 
existence  of  a  duty  of  £30  per  ton  on  common  salt,  which  continued  for  eight  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  Leblanc's  process  was  not  adopted  in  Great  Britain  except  on 
a  very  limited  scale  till  1823.  After  the  repeal  of  the  tax  in  that  year,  Mr.  Jamea 
!Muspratt  erected  his  celebrated  works  at  Liverpool,  adopted  the  process  in  its  entirety, 
and  succeeded,  after  overcoming  many  difficulties,  in  establishing  in  Great  Britain  a 
chemical  manufacture  which  has  since  become  the  most  important  in  the  world,  and  for 
which  nearly  090,000  tons  of  common  salt  are  now  annually  required. 

The  object  of  the  soda-process  is  to  separate  the  sodium  of  the  salt,  and  unite  it  with 
oxygen  to  form  cau.stic  soda,  or,  what  is  more  generally  done,  to  unite  the  sodium  with 
both  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  to  form  carbonate  of  soda.  The  several  stages  of  the 
process  are  as  follows: 

F^ritt  Operation — The  Prodndion  of  Svlphate  of  Soda. — The  decomposition  of  the  com- 
inon  salt  is  effected  by  treatini  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  transforms  it  into  sulphate  of 
soda  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  operation  was  long  conducted  in  a  common  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  (q.v.).  and  the  hj'drochloric  acid  was  suffered  to  escape  into  the  air.  Not 
only  was  the  acid  thus  lost,  but  it  destroyed  all  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood  of  soda- 
works,  and  involved  their  owners  in  serious  law-suits  for  damages.  The  great  chimneys 
of  the  St.  Rollox  works,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Muspratt's,  Liverpool,  which  are  nearly  500  ft. 
high,  were  erected  with  a  view  of  curing  this  evil,  but  they  were  found  to  be  meiTectual. 
The  most  improved  furnaces  ur)w  in  use  for  the  purpose  are  built  in  pairs,  and  in  the  front 
part  of  each  there  is  a  shallow  cast-iron  pan,  nine  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  sheet-tron  cover, 
and  so  built  that  tJie  fire  may  act  on  the  bottoms  and  sides.    Behind  this,  an  oblong  brick- 
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chamber,  30  ft.  by  9ft.,  is  situated,  with  separate  fire-places,  and  called  (he  salt-cake 
furuace.  Acid  flues  are  led  from  each  compartment  of  the  double  furnace  into  one  maia 
flue,  which  lias  its  outlet  into  a  condensing  tower,  to  be  presently  described.  Separate 
flues  are  also  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  smoke  to  a  main  chimney.  The  furnace  is 
worked  in  the  following  way;  when  it  is  properly  heated,  salt  to  the  amount  of  10  cwts. 
is  thrown  in  by  an  opening.^and  about  80  gallons  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  heated 
and  run  in.  The  mixture,  which  is  well  stirred  with  an  iron  rake,  gradually  thickens, 
and  in  about  au  hour  the  pasty  mass,  not  yet  all  decomposed,  is  pushed  through  the 
opening  into  the  salt-cake  chamber.  Here  it  is  spread  out  on  the  sole,  and  maintained 
at  a  red  heat  for  another  hour,  when  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
the  conversion  into  sulphate  of  soda  complete.  A  pair  of  fiu-naces,  about  one-half 
larger  than  those  above  described,  will  produce  about  19  tons  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  a 
day,  for  which  16  tons  of  common  salt  are  required.  At  the  St.  RoUox  chemical  works, 
Glasgow,  about  500  tons  of  common  salt  are  decomposed  weekly. 

A  very  important  part  of  this  operation  is  the  condensation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  which  is  disengaged  in  large  volumes  during  the  decomposition  of  the  salt.  As  already 
stated,  it  was  formerly  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The  acid  flues  convey 
it  to  the  condensing  towers,  which  are  generally  filled  with  pieces  of  burnt  coke,  through 
which  a  supply  of  water  is  kept  running.  The  gas  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  tower, 
passes  upward,  and  descends  the  second,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  water,  form- 
ing strong  liquid  acid,  which  is  run  out  by  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  condenser.  So 
perfect  is  the  system  of  condensation  now  in  use  at  some  works,  that  of  the  acid  pro- 
duced by  100  tons  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  which  should  yield  62  tons,  as  much  as 
58^  tons  have  actually  been  collected;  and  it  has  been  instanced,  as  a  curious  illustration 
of  this  in  another  way,  that  Mr.  Muspratt's  great  works,  which  were  at  one  time  forced 
out  of  Liverpool  as  a' nuisance,  have  been  established  there  again  without  causing  any 
protest.  Nevertheless  such  works  being  still  considered  obnoxious  to  their  neighbor 
hoods,  an  "alkali  act"  was  passed  by  parliament  in  July,  1863,  "  For  the  more  effectual 
condensation  of  muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid  gas  in  alkali  works."  It  compels  every 
manufsTcturer  of  alkali  to  secure  the  condensation  of  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
muriatic  gas  evolved  iu  his  works,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50.  This  act  was 
amended  in  lb7i  by  which  copper  and  sul))huric  acid  works  were  placed  under  similar 
restrictions.  The  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  in  this  process  is  mostly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching-powder. 

Second  Operation — Tiie  Conversion  of  the  Sulphate  of  Soda  into  Black  ash,  called  also 
Ball-soda.— Y\ns  is  effected  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  coal,  in  a  rcvorberatory  furnace.  Tiie  proportions  now  used  are  the  same  as  those 
first  recommended  by  Leblanc — viz.,  sulphate  of  soda,  100  parts;  carbonate  of  lime,  100 
parts;  carbon  (charcoal),  55  parts.  But  as  coal  is  emplo^'cd  in  England  instead  of  char- 
coal, the  quantity  used  is  generally  75  to  100  of  each  of  the  other  two  ingredients.  The 
*'  balling  furnace"  used  in  this  operation  has  two  beds,  the  one  being  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  other.  The  waste  heat  from  the  fire-place  is  usually  employed  in  boiling  down 
the  .soda-lye.  The  charge  is  thrown  into  the  bed  of  the  balling  furuace  away  from  the 
fire-place  after  it  has  been  raised  to  a  bright  red  heat,  and  remains  till  it  becomes  suffi- 
ciently heated  throughout  the  whole  mass.  It  is  then  transferi'eil  to  the  fluxing  bed,  which 
is  next  the  fire,  and  exposed  to  a  higher  heat,  when  it  shortly  begins  to  soften  and  flux 
into  a  mass  like  dough.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  charge  is  withdrawn  in  a  red-hot 
state  by  the  working  door,  and  received  into  iron  barrows,  where  it  solidifies  into  blocks  of 
crude  soda  termed  ball-soda,  or  black-ash.  A  new  kind  of  balling  furnace,  first  introduced 
at  the  Jarrow  Chemical  works,  South  Shields,  is  now  becoming  extensively  used.  It  differs 
from  the  one  described  in  having  tliat  portion  of  it  for  receiving  the  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  coal,  and  lime  in  the  form  of  a  brick-lined  iron  cylinder,  large  enough  in  some 
instances  to  decompose  50  tons  of  the  sulphate  in  34  hours.  This  cylinder  lies  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  is  made  to  revolve  slowly  by  engine-power.  The  materials  are  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  hopper;  the  fire-place,  which  does  not  rotate,  is  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  cj'linder;  and  the  arrangement  for  evaporating  the  lye  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  furnace  described.  This  rotary  furnace  admits  of  the  work  being  much 
better  done  than  l)v  the  older  reverberatory  furnace,  as  it  not  only  saves  labor,  but  pre- 
vents loss  of  soda  by  volatilization. 

In  this  process  there  is  first  a  reduction  of  sulphate  of  soda  to  sulphide  of  sodium  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid;  then  a  conversion  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  and  carbonate 
of  lime  into  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphide  of  calcium;  and  finally  the  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  reduced  by  the  carbon  to  caustic  lime  and  carbonic  oxide. 

Third  Operation — The  Preparation  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  from  the  Black-ash,  by  Lixivia- 
tion  and  Evaporation. — For  some  purposes  the  crude  soda,  or  black-ash,  is  used  without 
further  purification;  for  example,  in  the  making  of  soap.  Its  lixiviation  is  effected  by 
the  use  of  a  serif^s  of  iron  tanks,  or  vats,  into  which  it  is  placed  with  water.  Several 
tanks,  each  of  the  capacity  of  600  gallons,  rise  above  one  anotlier  in  successive  stages, 
so  that  the  liquor  of  the  highest  can  be  run  into  the  next  lower,  and  so  on.  The  black- 
ash  is  introduced  fresh  into  the  lowest  vat;  it  then  passes  from  vat  to  vat,  and  is  taken 
away  exhausted  at  the  highest  one.    The  water,  on  the  contrary,  comes  in  fresh  at  the 
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top,  and  in  passing  downward  cncouniors  less  exiianstcd  ash  in  each  succeeding 
vat,  and  finall}'  pa.sscs  away  from  tlic  lowest  -i  fully  saliunled  solution.  In  most  soda- 
works,  ihe  vals  are  now  arranged  diflVrently.  altliougli  iht'  ash  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  the  same  way.  In  the  new  arrangement,  llie  vals  arc  placed  borizontall^v,  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  sohiiions  in  becoming  richer  become  also  heavier, 
go  that,  allhough  the  tanks  are  all  on  a  level,  the  water  runs  through  tiiem  with  what  is 
virtually  a  downward  ilow.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  minutely  this  very  elegant 
and  economical  plan;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  completely  obviates  the  necessity 
»f  lifting  the  ash  from  vat  to  vat,  because  any  two  contiguous  ones  can  be  made  at 
ple;i.sure  the  higliest  and  lowest  points,  and,  therefore,  those  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the 
lixiviating  Huiii.  "  Each  vat,  in  due  rotation,  is  emptied  and  refilled;  and  thus  each 
in  turn  successively  occupies  the  highest,  lowest,  and  all  intermediate  points  of  the  de- 
clivity." 

The  next  stage  is  the  evaporation  of  the  soda-lye,  which  is  conducted  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  A  common  method  consists  in  using  the  waste  heat  of  the  balling  furnace,  the 
flame  from  which  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  liquor.  Willi  proper  manipulation  the 
soda  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  is  raked  out  at  intervals  through  a  side-door,  and  drained 
upon  a  sloping  surface. 

The  soda-salts  (chiefly  carbonate  of  soda),  thus  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  lye, 
contain  caustic  soda,  which  requires  to  be  carbonated,  and  a  little  sulphide  of  sodium, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of.  They  are  accordingly  transferred  to  a  rcverberatory 
furnace,  and  calcined,  at  a  moderate  heat,  along  with  sawdust,  or  sometimes  with  small 
coal,  the  mixture  being  stirred  with  iron  paddles.  By  this  treatment,  the  caustic  soda  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  soda,  the  sulphur  is  mostlj'^  expelled,  and  we  now  obtain 
the  sodii-dsft,  or  alkali  of  commerce,  "which  generally  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  real 
soda,  NaO;  the  other  ingredients,  besides  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is  combined, 
heiug  chiefly  water,  sulphur,  and  common  salt.  Sometimes  it  is  further  purified,  and  it 
is  then  kuowu  as  whit/;  alkali. 

Soda  crystals,  or  what  is  commonly  called  "  washing-soda,"  are  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing the  soda-ash  in  hot  water,  then  filtering  the  solution  and  boiling  it  till  the'specific 
gravity  reaches  1.3,  when  it  is  transfered  to  the  crystallizing  coolers.  Bars  of  wood  or 
iron  are  laid  acro.ss  these  vessels  to  sustain  the  mass  of  crystals  which  form,  and  in  ten 
days  at  most  the  crystallization  is  complete.  Crystals  of  soda  are  purer  than  soda-ash, 
but  thcv  arc  of  much  less  value,  weight  for  weight,  because  of  the  large  quantity  of 
water  which  enters  into  their  constitution,  amounting  to  62^  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  of  caustic-soda  is  now  an  important  branch  of  the  alkali  trade. 
For  .soap-making,  bleaching,  and  several  other  purposes,  carbonate  of  soda  reqtiires  to 
he  rendered  caustic  b}'  quicklime.  Manufacturers  have,  accordingly,  taken  to  the  plan 
of  treating  the  black-ash  liquor  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  so  obtain  caustic-soda  at  this 
stage,  instead  of  sending  it  into  the  market  as  a  purified  carbonate  of  soda,  for  purposes 
where  it  requires  to  be  decarbonated  again.  Another  plan  consists  in  mixing  a  small 
qtiantity  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  with  the  soda-lye  from  the  black-ash.  It 
is  then" concentrated  into  a  strong  solution,  and  finally  brought  to  the  state  of  a  fused 
mass  in  round  iron  pots  heated  to  redness.  Great  attention  is  now  given  to  the  recovery 
of  sulphur  from  the  enormous  "  waste  heaps"  whidi  accumulate  at  all  large  alkali 
works,  since  there  is  fully  a  ton  of  this  "wftste"  produced  for  every  ton  of  common 
salt  used.  It  consists  largely  of  noxious  sulphides  of  calcium,  and  is  a  source  both  of 
river  and,  in  warm  weather  especially,  of  atmospheric  pollution.  Mond's  process,  or 
some  mo(lification  of  it,  is  usually  adopted.  Some  chemical  changes  are  first  produced 
in  the  waste  by  the  action  of  common  air,  and  the  sulphur  afterward  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Various  processes  have  been  at  difl'erent  times  proposed,  and  many  have  been  pat- 
ented, for  making  carbonate  of  soda  by  other  methods  than  that  of  Leblanc;  but  only 
one  of  these  has  liad  any  mea.sure  of  success.  We  allude  to  what  is  called  the  "ammo- 
nia process,"  patented  by  Dyer  &  Hemming  in  1838.  Several  improvements — some  of 
them  quite  recent — have  been  made  on  the  original  method,  and  the  process  is  now 
worked  on  the  large  .scale  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  and  at  several  places  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  consists  in  treating  a  solution  of  common  salt  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
by  which  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  produced,  and  the  chloride  of  ammonium  remains  in 
solution. 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  made  at  Widnes,  in  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Hargreaves's  process  of 
decomposing  bricks  of  common  salt  with  sulphurous  acid  and  steam.  This  method,  by 
avoiding  the  direct  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  saves  the  expense  of  nitrate  of  soda;  and  there 
is  also  a  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  owing  to  the  lower  temperature 
required. 

SODA-WATEE.     See  ASrated  Waters. 

SHDERMANLAND,  a  province  of  s.e.  Sweden,  bounded  n.  by  lake  Maelar,  s.e.  by 
the  Bailie;  2,600  .sq.m.;  pop.  '74.  138.696.  The  surface  is  level."  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupations.     Capital,  NykOping, 
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SO'DnJM  (sj'mb.  Na,  cquiv.  23,  spec,  i^rav.  0.972)  is  one  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies- 
its  oxide  b.-iug  soda.  It  properties  closely  resemble  those  of  the  allied  metal,  potassium. 
It  is  of  a  bluish-white  color,  is  somewhat  more  volatile  thau  potassium,  aud  further  dif- 
fers from  that  metal  iu  having  a  higher  fusing-poiiit  (about  £0S  ).  a  greater  specitic 
gravity,  and  iu  not  catching  tire  when  dropped  iu  water  (unless  the  water  is  heated), 
altlioug'h  like  potassium  uuder  similar  conditions,  it  partially  decomposes  it  and  Uberates 
hydrogen;  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  to  the  solution. 
If,  however,  a  piece  of  unsized  paper  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  cold  water,  and  the 
sodium  be  placed  on  the  paper,  tlic  metal  takes  tire,  and  burns  with  a  deep  yellow 
flame.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  the  liberated  hydrogen  rather  than  the  metal  whicli  burns, 
the  yellow  tint  (which  is  characteristic  of  the  sodium  compounds)  being  due  to  a  little 
sodium  volatilized  by  the  heat,  mixing  and  burning  with  the  hydrogen.  "When  heated 
in  the  air,  it  burns  with  its  characteristic  yellow  flame,  and  is  converted  into  soda. 
When  exposed  in  vacuo  to  a  red  heat  it  assumes  the  form  of  vapor,  and  admits  of  distil- 
lation. Like  potassium,  it  must  i)e  kept  immersed  in  naphtha,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  As  a  reducing  agent,  it  is  little  inferior  to  potassium,  and  as 
its  combining  power  is  lower,  aud  it  is  obtained  much  more  cheaply,  it  m;iy  usually 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  potassium  in  reducing  opL-ratious.  Sodium  does 
not  occur  in  the  metallic  form  in  nature,  but  its  compounds  are  very  widely  distributed. 
It  is  found  by  far  the  most  abundantly  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  sodium  (or  common 
salt),  but  it  likewise  occurs  as  albite  or  soda-feldspar,  cryolite  (the  doublj  tluonde  of 
sodium  and  aluminium,  and  the  principal  source  from  whence  aluminium  is  procured), 
borax  (the  biborate  of  soda),  troaa  (the  sesquicarbouate  of  soda),  and  Cnih  saltpeter 
(nitrate  of  soda). 

The  methods  of  obtaining  sodium  are  similar  to  those  already  described  for  obtam- 
ing  potassium.  The  following  procedure  recommended  by  Ueville  is  regarded  as  the 
best  for  obtaining  it  in  large  q:ia!iiitv,  Intimately  mix  717  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of 
80 Ja  with  17.)  pa^-ts  of  fin:'lv  powdered  charcoal  and  103  p.irts  of  tinely  ground  chalk, 
knead  them  into  a  stiff  paste  with  oil,  heat  tliem  in  a  covered  iron  pot  till  the  oil  is 
decomposed,  and  finally  distil  them  in  an  iron  retort  with  the  precautions  whir^h  are 
noticed  in  describing  the  preparation  of  potassium  (q  v.).  The  object  of  adding  the 
chalk  is  to  prevent  tha  separation  of  the  charcoal  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  when  the 
latter  fuses.     This  mixture  ought  to  yield  nearly  one-third  of  its  weight  of  sodium. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  sodium,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  t!iat  Duhamel,  in 
1736,  discovei-ed  that  p,)tash  a]id  soda  (now  known  to  be  the  oxides  of  potassium  and 
sodium)  were  distinct  l)odie.s.  Sir  H.  Davy  first  obtained  tlie  me^al  sodium  in  1807.  The 
symbol  of  this  metal,  Na,  is  the  abbreviation  of  natrium,  which  is  derived  from  natron, 
one  of  the  old  names  of  native  carbonate  of  soda. 

Sodium  combines  with  all  the  elementarj^  gaseous  bodies,  and  two  of  these  combina- 
tions— viz.,  those  with  oxyjjen  and  chlorine,  are  of  extreme  importance  and  value. 

\fi\.\x  oxygen,  sodium  forms  two  compounds — viz.,  an  oxicle  (XaO)  an  1  a  peroxids 
"(NaOj).  The  latter  being  of  no  practical  value,  may  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
Tiie  oxide  (soda)  was  formerly  kno.vn  as /w.i.'ij'Z  or  mineral  a' kiU,  to  distinguish  it  from 
potash,  which,  from  the  source  from  which  it  w^as  procured,  was  termed  re^iet^thh:'  aJbtU. 
Anhydrous  soda  (NaO)  is  procured  by  burning  the  metal  in  dry  air;  it  is  of  a  yellowish- 
wliite  color,  powerfully  attracts  moisture,  ami  retains  the  water  so  firmly  that  it  cannot 
be  expelled  by  he:;t.  Hydrate  J  or  caustic  soda  (NaO,  Ho)  closely  resembles,  both  in  its 
properties  and  in  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  the  corresponding  pota.sh  compound.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  fusible  as  the  latter,  and  is  gradually  converted,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
into  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  also  an  infusible  salt  iu  its  anhydrous  .state.  Solution 
•of  hj'drate  of  soda  (or  soda  lye)  is  largely  employed  in  tiie  arts.  It  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  milk  of  lime  until  a  portion  of  the 
filtrate  ceases  to  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  The  solid  hydrate  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  3.13.  and  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  soda  in  any  solution  may  be  pretty 
closely  approximated  to  by  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fiuid  at  a  temperature 
of  59".  Tables  for  this  purpose  have  been  constructed  by  Dallon  (quoted  in  Miller's 
Inorganic  Ohcmiitry,  2d  ed  p.  37),  and  by  Zimmerman  (reprinted  in  the  article  "  Sodium!' 
in  Knight's  English  Cyclopcedla). 

Many  of  the  combinations  of  the  oxide  of  sodium  (soda)  with  acids — constituting 
goda  salts — are  of  great  importance.  Carbonic  acid  forms  three  salts  with  soda — viz.,  a 
normal  carbonate,  a  sesqui-carbonate,  and  a  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  nonnal  or  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  (NiiO,CO-i  -\- 10 Aq),  popularly  known  as  the 
soda  of  commerce,  is  a  colorless,  inodorous  salt,  with  a  nauseous  alkaline  taste.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  large  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  contain  nearly  63  per  cent  of  water, 
but  it  readily  parts  with  all  this  water  on  the  application  of  heat.  Tlie  crystals  also  lose 
the  greater  part  of  their  water  on  mere  exposure  to  tlie  air.  when  they  effloresce  and  fall 
to  powder.  Water  at  60'  dissolves  half  its  weight  of  the  crystals,  and  boiling  water 
considerably  more,  the  solution  acting  like  an  alkali  on  vegetable  colors.  This  salt 
occurs  native  in  the  natron-lakes  of  Hungary,  Armenia,  etc.,  in  association  with  sulphate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium.  In  other  regions  it  appears  in  an  efflorescent  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  now,  however,  almost  entirely  manufactured  from  sea- 
salt.     See  Soda,  Manufactuke  of. 
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SoKfuiearb&tMteofsoda  (2NaO,IIO,3C03  + 3Aq)  occurs  native  in  tlie  form  of  large, 
hard,  non-efflorescent  prisms,  in  Hungary,  Egypt,  Mexico,  etc.,  under  the  name  of  ttona 
or  natron.  When  strongly  licated,  it  loses  oue-tJiird  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes 
couvertcd  into  tlio  preceding  salt. 

Bicnrbonate  of  itada  (NaO.llU.SCOa)  may  be  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  tlirough  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  till  saturation  tal^es  place,  and 
allowing  the  mixture  to  crystallize;  or  it  may  be  protluccd  on  a  large  scale  by  exposing 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  prolonged  current  of  carbonic  acid.  The  bicarbouic 
ciystaliizi'S  in  four-sided  prisms,  whicli  require  10  parts  of  water  at  an  ordinary  tempera- 
ture tor  their  solution.     This  salt  is  used  largely  in  medicine.     8ea  Aeuated  Wateus, 

Sulphuric  acid  forms  with  soda  a  normal  and  an  acitl  sulphate. 

Tlie  normal  or  ordinary  ><ulphateoj  soda  (NaO,S03  -|-  lOAq)  has  been  already  described 
under  its  synonym  of  Glauber's  salt  (q.v.).  The  acid  salt,  or  bisulphate  of  soda 
(NaO,HO,2S03)  is  of  no  special  interest. 

The  hyposulpliite  of  soda  (NaO,  SjOa  -|-  oAq),  occurs  in  large  colorless,  striated,  rhombic 
prisms,  ot  a  cooling  a  sweet  taste.  When  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  blue 
tlame.  Itdissolves  readily  in  water,  depositing  sulphur  if  the  solution  be  kept  in  aclosed 
vessel.  It  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  on  powdered  sulphur. 
The  sulphur  is  graduall}' dissolved,  and  forms  a  colorless  solution,  which,  on  evaporation, 
yields  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  salt  is  largel}'  employed  in  photography, 
and  is  occasionally  prescribed  medicinally.  Sulphurous  acid  forms  two  salts  with  soda 
— viz.,  a  sulphite  and  a  bisulphite.  The  sulpJiitc  of  soda  (NaO.SOa  -\-  7Aq)  is  obtained  by 
passing  sulphurous  acid  over  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolving  the  resulting  mass  in  water, 
and  crystallizing;  when  the  salt  is  obtained  in  efflorescent  oblique  prisms,  which  fuse  at 
113',  and  are  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  having  a  slightly  alkaline 
reaction,  and  a  sulphurous  taste.  This  compound  is  commercially  known  as  uutic/dore, 
antl  is  largely  used  in  paper-manufactories  lor  the  purpose  of  removing  the  last  trace  of 
chlorine  t^ora  the  bleached  rag-pulp.  The  bisulphite  is  of  no  importance.  Nitrate,  of 
soda  (NaO.NOs),  known  also  as  cubic  niter  or  Chili  saltpeter,  occurs  as  a  natural  product 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  certain  South  American  districts.  In  most  of  its  properties, 
excepting  its  crystalline  form,  and  further  in  its  being  deliquescent,  it  resembles  nitrate 
of  potash.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  manure.  The  phosphates  of  soda, 
though  comparatively  numerous,  do  not  call  for  notice  here.  See  Puosphates.  Uypo- 
chlorite  of  soda  (NaO.ClO)  is  at  present  only  known  in  solution,  in  which  it  occurs  as  a 
yellowish-green  fluid,  evolving  a  smell  of  chlorine;  it  has  strong  bleaching  power,  and, 
when  boiled,  becomes  decolorized,  and. evolves  chlorine  freely.  It  is  formed  by  passing 
a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  resulting  solution 
containing  the  hypochlorite,  together  with  undecomposed  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodium.  This  solution  is  useful  as  a  bleaching  agent,  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in 
analytical  chemistry,  and  as  a  disinfectant  agent.  There  are  two  borates  of  soda,  of 
which  the  onl}"^  important  one,  the  biborate,  is  already  described  imder  its  ordinary  name 
of  bara.r  (q.v.).  Vaiious  silirates  of  soda  have  been  formed.  In  reference  to  the  proper- 
ties of  these  salts,  see  the  articles  Fuch's  Soluble  Glass  and  Glass. 

The  Itahid  salts  of  sodium  resemble,  in  their  general  characters,  the  corresponding 
salts  of  potash.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt, 
formerly  known  as  muriate  of  soda  (NaCl).  It  occurs  naturally  in  far  greater  quantity 
than  an}'  other  soluble  salt.  See  Rock-salt,  Sea,  Water.  The  following  arc  its 
leading  properties:  It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent  cubes,  which  are  anhydrous, 
soluble  in  about  3  parts  of  cold  water,  and  scarcely  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
A  saturated  solution  has  a  specitie  gravity  of  1.205,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  salt 
being  2.125.  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  ]iiirely  saline 
taste,  unmingled  with  bitterness,  unless  chloride  of  magnesium  be  mixed  with  it.  At 
a  red  heat  it  fuses,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  transparent  brittle  mass.  The 
•well-known  decrepitation  which  occurs  when  salt  is  thrown  on  the  fire,  or  otherwise 
strongly  heated,  results  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  water  mechanically  entangled 
among  its  particles.  The  uses  of  this  salt  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  food  both  of  man  and  animals.  From  want  of 
space  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry  (Letter  xxviii.)  on  this 
subject,  in  which  the  functions  of  salt  in  the  food  and  in  the  blood  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  It  is  regarded  as  a  necessity  even  by  the  rudest  nations.  "  In  several 
countries  of  Africa  men  are  sold  for  salt;  among  the  Gallas  and  on  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone  the  brother  sells  his  sister,  the  husband  his  wife,  and  parents  their  children, 
for  salt;  in  the  district  of  Accra  (Gold  coast),  a  handful  of  salt,  the  most  valuable  mer- 
chandise after  gold,  will  purchase  one,  or  even  two  slaves." — Note  to  Liebig's  op.  cit.,  p. 
413.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  employed  in  the  process  of  salting  meat  in  consequence  of 
its  powerful  antiseptic  properties.  Meat  thus  prepared  loses,  however,  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  nutritive  juices,  which  pass  into  the  brine,  and  is  less  digestible  than  in 
its  natural  state.  Among  the  purposes  for  which  this  salt  is  mainly  employed  may  be 
mentioned  the  manufacture  of  the  various  salts  of  soda,  especially  the  carbonate;  the 
preparation  of  hvdrochloric  acid;  the  glazing  of  stoneware;  the  pre[)aration  of  .soap.  etc. 
The  other  haloid  salts — the  iodide,  bromide,  and  fluoride  of  sodium — require  no  notice. 
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Sodium  lias  been  recently  found  to  enter  into  various  groups  of  organic  botllcs.  We 
shall  take  the  sudium-alcoljols  as  an  exiuiiple.  When  sodium  or  potassium  i^  gradu- 
ally added  to  anhydrous  alcohol,  the  temperature  rapidly  rises,  the  metal  is  dissolved, 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  fusible  deliquescent  compound  is.  formed,  Avhicli  l:as received 
the  name  of  sodium-alcohol  (or  potassium-alc(;hol),  or  of  ctJiylatc  of  soda  (:  r  potasi-.),  its 
composition  beuig  such  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  alcoliol  in  which  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen is  replaced  by  one  of  the  metal;  as  shown  in  the  equation: 


Alcohol.  Sodium-alcohoL 


2(C4H50,HO)  +  2NaO  =  SCCiHeO.NaO)  +  211. 

The  action  of  sodium  or  potassium  on  the  other  alcohols  is  of  an  analogous  nature. 

The  tests  for  the  salts  of  sodium  are  not  very  satisfactory,  because  the  metal  forms 
scarcely  any  insoluble  compounds.  A  salt  of  sodium  is  usually  concluded  to  be  jiresent 
when,  "the  absence  of  all  other  bases  having  been  proved,  a  saline  residue  remains, 
which,  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  yields  yellow  striated  prisms  (NaCl,PtClo  -|-  6Aq) 
by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Before  the  blowpipe  the  salts  of  sodium  are  known  by 
the  intense  yellow  which  they  communicate  to  the  outer  flsmie,  and  if  a  weak  uleoholic 
solution  of  one  of  the  salts  is  burned,  a  similar  yellow  tint  is  communicated  to  the  flame. 
Spectrum  analysis  is  too  delicate  to  be  of  nmch  practical  use.  Bunsen  estimates  the 
amount  of  soda  that  may  be  thus  detected  at  the  195,C00,O(J0tli  part  of  a  grain;  and  con- 
sidering how  universally  diffused  chloride  of  scdium  is,  this  fractional  amount  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  absent. 

In  conclusion,  the  medicinal ttses  of  the  sodium  compounds  require  our  notice.  Tliey 
will  be  considered  alphabetically.  Acetate  of  soda  is  a  mild  diuretic,  similar  in  operation 
to  acetate  of  potash,  lor  which  it  may  be  substituted.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  varying 
from  a  scruple  to  a  couple  of  drams.  Arseniate  of  soda  (L'NaO,HO,As05  +  14Aq)  is 
serviceable  in  periodic  affections,  chronic  fckin-diseages,  and  the  cases  in  whicli  arsenic 
is  generally  en-ploytd  in  medicine.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  aiscuite  of  potash,  and 
seems  to  cause  less  irritation  of  the  stomach.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  Pearson's 
solution,  which  cf  nsists  of  1  grain  cf  the  crystals  of  this  salt  dissolved  in  10  drams  of 
distilled  Avater.  Dose,  from  SO  minims  very  gradually  increased  to  2  drams,  3  times 
daily.  Tlie  ?/g!/(3?' fot/rt)rt?'Sf??2rt?/s  of  the  pharmacopccia  is  much  stronger;  its  do.'^e  being 
from  3  to  10  minims.  Paper  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda  sweetened 
with  sugar  is  sold  as  a  poison  for  flies.  Bilorate  of  soda,  or  borax,  is  employed  princi- 
pally as  a  tropical  astringent,  and  is  used  with  advantage  in  aphthous  eruptions  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  a  most  popular  remedy  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
but  its  use  is  highly  injurious  when  there  are  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine.  See 
PnosPHATic  Diathesis.  Neligan  strongly  recommends  the  external  applicaticm  of  an 
ointment  consisting  of  20  or  80"grains  of  tlie  bicarbonate,  with  an  ounce  of  cold  cresim,  in 
cases  cf  papular  and  vesicular  eruption  of  the  scalp.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  not  employed 
as  an  antacid  so  frequently  as  the  bir arbonate,  in  consequence  of  its  disagreeable  taste; 
but  in  the  dried  stale,  when  deprived  by  heat  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  it  is  much 
used  as  an  alterative.  In  dyspepsia  attei;ded  with  acidity,  a  combination  of  the  dried 
carbonate  with  blue  pill  and  rhubarb  pill  is  often  extremely  useful.  As  it  has  a  very 
aciid  taste,  it  should  be  combined,  if  given  in  powder,  with  some  bland  substance,  such 
as  compound  tragacanth  powder.  Solvtion  of  chlorinated  soda  (known  also  as  solution  of 
chloride  of  soda,  chlorinated  soda,  hypochlorite  of  soda,  and  Labarraqve's  dMvfecting  liquor) 
is  preferable  to  hypochlorite  of  lime  in  destroying  noxious  eifluvia,  as  the  salt  which  is 
left  does  not  deliquesce,  while  chloride  of  calcium  is  very  deliquescent.  It  maj'  be 
applied  locally  to  foul  ulcers,  either  in  lotion  (2  drams  to  8  ounces  of  water),  or  as  a 
poultice  with  linseed  mcaj  and  boiling  water.  Phosphate  of  soda  {^'^aO, 110,70  ^  -|-24Aq), 
known  also  as  tasteless pnrginrj  salts,  is  a  mild  saline  purgative,  with  a  far  less  unpleas- 
ant taste  than  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  especially  adapted  as  a  purgative  for  persons 
affected  with  deposits  of  red  gravel  Oithic  or  uric  acid)  in  the  urine.  The  dose  varies 
from  half  an  ounce  to  2  ounces,  and  it  may  be  given  in  broth,  to  which  it  imparts  only  a 
saline  taste.  Sulphate  of  soda,  and  tartrate'of  soda  and  potash,  havcbeen  already  described 
under  their  ordinary  names  of  Glauber's  salt  (q.v.)  and  Eochelle  salt  ( q.v.). 

SODOM,  APPLE  OP,  the  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  solannm  (q.v.).  But 
it  seems  that  the  true  Apple  of  Sodom,  or  Mad  Apple,  of  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Josephus,  and  described  as  beautiful  to  the  ej-e,  but 
filling  the  mouth  with  bitter  ashes  if  tasted,  is  a  kind  of  gall,  growing  on  dwarf  oaks, 
and  produced  by  a  species  of  gall-insect,  which  has  received  the  name  of  ci/nips  insana. 
These  galls  are  about  2  in.  long,  and  H  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  beautiful,  rich,  glossy, 
purplisii-red  color,  and  filled  witli  an  intensely  liitter,  porous,  and  easily  pulverized  sub- 
stance, surrounding  the  insect.  They  are  attached  to  the  twigs  in  a  curious  manner, 
different  from  other  galls,  the  narrow  end  "rising  upward  on  each  side,  and  bending 
inward,  so  as  to  clasp  the  extremity  of  the  twig  somewhat  like  a  pair  of  wide  and 
curved  nippers." 


Sodom.  a()0 

S0D3DI  AND  GOMORRAH,  two  ancient  cities  of  Syria.'almost  invariably  spoken  of  in 
coi"ijiiiKtioa  iu  Uic  liil)k',  and  forniinjf  willi  Ailmali,  Zfboiiin,  aiici  other  towns,  tlie 
"cities of  tlK-  plain,"  wliicli  on  account  of  the  t-noiinous  wickedness  of  tLieir  iuhabilants 
(tlie  nature  of  wliieh  is  indipaled  in  the  term  Kodoiny),  are  said  to  liavu  been  overtlirown 
— not  subnierireil — by  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  Modern  writers  on  sacred 
topo'j;rap!iy  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  i)recise  site  to  be  assigned  to  lliese  cities,  no  trace  of 
which  now  remains ;\hc  majority  holdiug  liiat  they  stood  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Dead  sea,  near  the  salt  hill  of  Usduni;  while  others,  again,  apparently  with  more  coun- 
tenance from  the  Scripture  narrative  (Gen.  xiii"  10-13)  maintain  that  Sodom, 
Crcmorrah,  and  the  other  "cities  of  the  ])lain,"  stood  in  the  "circle  or  plain  of  the 
Jordan,"  e.  from  IkMiel  and  Ai,  near  where  the  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead 
sea.  The  jiopular  belief,  tliat  the  cities  were  miraculovisly  overwhelmed  by  tlie  waters 
of  the  Dead  sea,  and  that  their  remains  may  still  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  is  an  idle  tale  of 
superstitious  travelers,  uncountenanced  either  by  fact  or  by  the  tsruis  employed  by 
Scripture  to  describe  the  catastrophe. 

SODOMY,  an  unnatural  crime,  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  any  term 
not  less  than  ten  vears,  and  the  attemjit  to  commit  it  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
from  three  to  ten  years.  In  Scotland  it  is  still  nominally  a  capital  olTeuse,  but  never 
punislietl  except  by  penal  servitude  and  imprisonment. 

SODOE  AND  MAN,  BisnopRic  of.     See  Hebrides  and  Man 

SOEST  ([uouounced  Soiist),  a  t.  of  Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia,  38  m.  s.e.  of 
Minister  i)y  railwav,  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  a  Hanse-town  and  fortress,  and,  in 
point  of  eoniinercia'l  importance,  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  Germany,  with  a  pop.  of 
from  GO.OOO  to  70,000.  Now,  however,  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  self;  but 
relics  of  its  ancient  splendors  still  survive  in  its  numerous  and  magniticent  churches,  of 
which  the  finest  is  the  "  meadow  church,"  restored  in  1850.  Its  municipal  law,  iho  jiis 
msatense,  was  the  oldest  in  Germany,  and  served  as  the  model  for  the  other  imperial 
free-towns,  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  etc.  At  present  Soest  has  some  trade  in  corn,  and  exten- 
sive breweries.     Pop.  '75,  13,123. 

SOFA  LA.  or,  as  the  old  geographers  sometimes  wrote  it,  Cefoi..\,  is  the  name  given 
rather  iiulelinitely  to  that  portion  of  the  s.e.  coast  of  Africa  extending  from  the  delta  of 
the  Zambezi  (Quama  of  old  geographers)  as  far  s.  as  the  Rio  Maneci  or  Delagoa  bay,  or 
from  hit.  18'  to  26'  s.,  although  some  modern  geographers  consider  cape  Corrientesas 
its  southern  limit.  This  stretch  of  coast  now  comprehends  the  Portuguese  captaincies 
of  Rio  do  Senaa,  Tet6,  Sofala.  and  Inhambanc,  besides  the  regions  round  Delagoa  l)ay, 
nomin  illy  under  the  control  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  the  extent  inland  being  generally 
limitel  by  the  mountain  region  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  southern  Africa,  and 
forming  a  belt  of  low  country  about  150  m.  wide,  full  of  swamps,  densely  wooded,  and 
generally  unfavorable  to  European  life. 

Sofala,  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  eastern  Africa,  was  conquered 
by  the  Arabs  between  the  8th  and  12th  c. ;  it  was  visited  in  1480  by  Pedrao  Cavaiho,  a 
Portuijuese  captain,  from  Abyssinia,  before  the  route  by  sea  to  India  was  discovered. 
In  1500  the  Portuguese,  under  Albuquerque,  commenced  making  settlements  on  this  coast, 
and  built  a  strong  fort  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Sofala,  near  a  town 
which  was  founded  200  years  before  by  the  Arabs,  and  which  still  exists,  although  in  a 
very  decayed  state.  The  inland  region  at  the  back  of  the  co;ist  district,  now  occupied 
by  the  Transvaal  Boers  toward  the  s.,  or  by  Moselikatse  and  his  Amatabele  to  the  n., 
and  stretching  .tway  northward  for  an  indefinite  distance,  formed  the  celebrated  though 
mythical  empire  of  Monomotapa,  the  accounts  of  which  by  the  early  travelers  are  per- 
fectly marvelous.  Sofala  was  considered  by  the  old  geographers  as  a  very  rich,  gold- 
producing  country,  and  was  judged  by  some  to  be  the  GoKlen  Opliir  to  which  liing  Solo- 
mon every  three  years  sent  a  fleet  of  ships;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Greek  sophira,  by  which  Ophir  is  translated  in  the  Septuagint.  Lopez 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  (he  inhabitants  related  that  the  gold-mines  of  Sofala  afford  yearly 
two  millions  of  metrigals — every  metrigal  accounted  for  a  ducat.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  former  reputation,  Sofala  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  gold-producing  country  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

An  old  writer  says:  "  Great  wild  elephants  overspread  the  country,  which  the  natives 
neither  know  how  to  tame  nor  manage;  nor  are  lions,  bears,  stags,  or  harts  and  boars 
tower;  besides,  sea-horses  sport  Ihem.selves  in  the  Quama."  This  description  is  pretty 
accurate,  even  at  the  present  day.  if  we  omit  the  bears,  and  call  the  stags  antelopes;  for 
the  elei)lianls,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  large  game,  driven  away  from  thehiglilancls  in  the 
interior  b}-  the  pursuit  of  the  cape  hunters,  have  de.sceiuh'd  into  the  coast  lowlands, 
where  the  dense  bushy  nature  of  the  countiy,  and  its  extreme  unhealthiness,  protect 
them  from  extermination,  although  such  keen  sportsmen  as  McCabe,  Chapman,  and 
Edwards  have  not  feared  to  follow  them  there 

The  most  northern  regions  of  Sofala  are  the  captaincies  of  Rio  de  Senna  and  Tetfi, 
formerly  called  .Matiika,  which  include  the  countr}'  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambezi, 
slopinu;  down  from  the  Malappo  mountains,  which  bound  its  basin  on  the  south.  The 
principal  places  are  Tele,  in  lat.  10"  12'  s.,  Ion.*;:.  31° 50'  e. ;  and  Senna,  in  lat.  17°  30',  long. 
34°  40'.     The  middle  region  comprises  the  captaincy  of  Sofala,  the  seat  of  government 
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lieing  at  the  town  or  fort  of  that  name,  ia  the  bay  of  Massanganc;  lat.  20^  13',  loJig.  34° 
40'.  luhuiubane  is  the  name  of  the  most  southerly  captaincy,  in  lat.  28°  51',  and  long. 
35°  20'.  There  are  other  inconsiderable  Portuguese  faciories  along  the  coast  of  Imham- 
poora,  s.  of  luhambane,  Manibone,  and  Lorenco  Marquez,  in  Delagoa  bay,  where  a 
Portuguese  governor  resides. 

Althougli  nominally  under  Portuguese  rule,  yet  the  authority  of  that  government 
rarely  extends  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  miserable  forts  held  by  its  agents.  It  is  com- 
puted that  on  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa  there 
are  not  more  than  500  colonists  of  European  birth.  Trading-parties  of  Dutch  Boers 
from  the  Transvaal  territory  occasionally  visit  the  factories  of  Inhambaue,  Sofaia,  and 
Lorenco  Marquez,  to  purchase  articles  of  European  manufacture  in  exchange  for  ivory, 
wax,  timber,  etc.  The  natives,  generally,  are  of  the  negro  type,  gradually  approximat- 
ing to  the  more  intellectual  Zulu  Kaffir  as  we  proceed  from  the  Zambezi  lo  Delagoa  bay. 

The  principal  exports  from  this  region  are  ivory,  beeswax,  hides,  and  rhinoceroses' 
horns,  while  a  considerable  clandestine  traffic  is  said  to  be  carried  on  in  slaves.  Con- 
siderable amounts  of  gunpowder,  lead,  coffee,  and  European  clothes  find  their  way  up 
from  the  coast  to  the  Boer  settlements  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior.  The  coast-iine 
is  generally  low  and  sandy,  and  dangerous  on  account  of  shoals  and  sand-banks.  A 
group  of  islands,  called  Bazaruta,  lie  off  the  coast  n.  of  cape  St.  Sebastian,  in  lat.  22°  8. 
The  best  harbor  is  tiiat  of  Imhambaue,  and  ships  may  ascend  to  the  town,  about  y  m. 
from  the  mouth  cjf  the  river.  The  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  liio  de  Solala  is  difficult 
of  access  on  account  of  its  bar. 

SOFFIT,  a  small  ceiling,  formed  into  panels,  as  over  v/indows,  ingoings  of  doors, 
staircases,  etc. 

SOFTAS,  in  the  early  days  of  Mohammedism,  were  paupers,  who  loitered  about  the 
mosques  and  had  benches  outside  on  which  they  slept,  from  which  circumstance  they 
were  called  so/tos,  "men  of  the  bench."  In  time  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  all 
attached  to  the  mosques,  and  in  particular  to  the  students  of  the  higher  theological 
branches,  thus  resembling  the  body  of  "  fellows"  of  an  English  college.  They  exei'cise 
great  political  influence  over  the  fanatical  lower  classes.  There  are  now  about  10,000  of 
the  Sottas. 

SOFTENING  and  INDURATION  are  terms  used  to  express  a  prihological  diminution 
and  augmentation  of  the  consistence  of  the  tissues  or  (n-gans  of  the  body.  These 
changes  may  arise  from  inflammatory  action;  but  softening  may  also  be  induced  by 
causes  totally  distinct  from  inflammation,  as,  for  example,  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
blood,  from  scrofula  or  cancer,  or  from  long-continued  functional  inactivity  (as  in  the 
case  of  paralyzed  muscles).  Among  the  parts  liable  to  both  softening  and  induration 
are  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  uterus,  and  the  bones  and  cartilages.  For  further 
details  on  the  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  English  translation  of  Vogel's  Patho- 
logical Anatomy. 

SOFT-GRASS,  Holcus,  a  genus  of  grasses  having  a  lax  panicle,  two-flowered  spikelets, 
with  two  nearly  equal  glumes.  The  species  are  not  numerous.  The  English  name  is 
derived  from  the  soft  and  abundant  pubescence  of  the  British  species,  which  are  two  in 
number— Creeping  S.  {H.  mollis),  and  Wooly  S.  or  Meadow  S.  {//.  hinat'n^).  both 
perennial  grasses  and  both  very  common.  Meadow  S.  is  found  most  abundantly  on 
damp,  moorish,  or  peaty  soils,  on  which  it  is  sometimes  sown,  as  it  yields  abundant 
herbage;  but  it  is  very  inferior  to  some  other  grasses,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  rich 
meadows  and  pastures.  Creeping  S.  is  generally  found  on  dry,  sandj%  or  other  lisht 
soils,  and  very  much  resembles  meadow  S.,  but  is  still  more  downy  and  of  smaller  size. 
The  roots  sometimes  extend  5  or  6  ft.  in  a  season.  The  roots  contain  much  nutritious 
matter,  and  are  a  very  acceptable  food  to  horses  and  cattle,  but  especially  to  hogs,  which 
grub  them  up  for  themselves  when  the}'  have  opportunity. 

SOGDIA'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  countiy  in  Asia,  bounded  on  the  n.  bv  the  Jax- 
artes,  which  divided  it  from  Scythia;  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Oxus,  whicli  divided  it  from 
Bactria;  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the  sea  of  Aral.  It  was  conquered  bv  the  Persians  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus;  was  invaded  by  Alexander,  after  whose  time  it  fell  into  the  power  of 
Syria. 

SOHAR'.a  t.  on  the  sea  of  Oman,  in  Oman,  Arabia;  capital  of  the  province  of  Batina; 
pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  defended  by  a  wall,  and  has  a  castle.  Woolen  stuffs,  carpets, 
fire  arms,  and  silk  are  the  chief  manufactures.  Its  trade  has  been  taken  away  by 
Muscat. 

SOIIN,  Karl  Ferdinand,  1805-67:  b.  Berlin,  Prussia;  studied  art  at  the  Berlin 
academy,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  in  Italy.  He  painted  a  large  number  of  pictures,  all  noted 
for  the  rich  coloring  of  the  female  tigures.  Among  the  best  were  "  Tlie  Two  Leonoras;" 
"Romeo  and  Juliet;"  "The  Lute  Player;"  and  "The  Four  Seasons."  From  1838  to 
1855  he  was  professor  at  the  Diisseldorf  art  academy. 

SOIGNIES,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainault,  23  m.  s.w.  of  Brussels  by  railway. 
Its  church  of  St.  Vincent  Maldegaire,  founded  in  the  10th  c,  if  not  earlier,  is  probably 
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the  oUlest  in  Belgium.  Soignies  haa  breweries,  distilleries,  trade  in  stone  and  lime,  and 
large  fairs.  Pop.  7,000. — Sum;^  in.  to  thc.u.e.,  iu  the  province  of  South  Brabant,  lies 
tile  loiest  of  Soignies,  at  whose  southern  extremity  is  situated  tlie  lauious  field  of 
Waterloo. 

SOILS  consist  of  the  disintegrated  materials  of  the  hard  crust  of  the  earth,  mixed 
"witii  (kcaycd  vegetable  matter.  This  disintegration  is  elTecled  partly  by  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  tlie  olner  acid  or  alkaline  substances  brought 
by  the  atniospliere  to  bear  upon  rocks,  and  partly  by  the  wearing  action  of  water  in  a 
tiuid  state  or  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  or  by  its  bursting  force  wlien  frozen  iu  deep  clefts. 
The  soils  produced  by  running  water,  lloods,  and  tides,  are  found  along  the  banks  or 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  are  generally  called  (dlucial  soiU;  those  produced  by  glacier 
action  are  known  as  drift  noils;  and  both  are  generally  found  at  a  great  liisiance  from 
the  ri'cks  of  whose  disintegrated  materials  they  are  composed.  Bui  by  far  the  greater 
mass  of  soil  has  been  produced  iu  the  other  way  above  mentioned,  by  the  gradual 
weathering  of  rock  under  atnu)spheric  influence:  and  it  is  generally  found  adjoining  or 
overlying  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been  produced.  Immediately  bcueaih  the  soil 
or  stratum  of  earth  which  affords  nourishment  to  plants,  is  a  mass  of  earth  or  rock, 
uumixetl  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  to  which  the  term  suhmil  is  applied.  The  sub- 
soil may  ornuiy  not  be  similar  in  its  geological  constitution  to  the  soil;  and  from  the 
absence  of  vegetable  matter,  is  generally  lighter  in  color  than  the  latter. 

Every  species  of  rock  has  produced  its  soil;  but  the  older  formations,  from  their 
greater  hardness  and  power  of  resistance  to  atmospheric  action,  produce,  iu  proportion 
to  their  exposed  surface,  less  soil  than  do  the  secondary  and  tertiary  groups.  The  fer- 
tility of  soils  has  no  relation  to  the  chronological  succession  of  the  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust;  thus,  igneous  rocks  produce  a  naturally  fertile  soil,  though  they  seldom  become 
thoroughly  disintegrated;  metamorphic  or  transition  rocks  furnisli  one  of  poor 
quality,  as  does  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  Silurian  system;  while  to 
tlie  vast  mass  of  the  secondary  group  of  deposits,  especially  the  Devonian 
system,  with  its  old  red  sandstone,  and  limestone,  and  marl  beds,  the  mountain 
limestone  of  the  carboniferous  system,  and  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Permian  and 
triassic  systems,  belong  some  of  the  richest  tracts  in  great  Britain,  though  numerous 
members  of  the  same  group  supply  barren  and  ungrateful  soils.  The  lias,  and  oolitic, 
and  weakleu  systems  generally  supply  clay-soils  of  considerable  fertility,  but  of  the 
densest  texture  and  most  intractable  character;  soils  formed  from  the  cretaceous  group 
are  extremely  variable  in  quality;  but  when  the  chalk  is  largely  mixed  with  sand  or 
clay,  they  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility;  however,  they  have  one  great  gen- 
eral defect,  that  of  not  sufficiently  retaining  moisture.  The  soils  produced  from  the  ter- 
tiary formations  possess  no  general  characteristics,  being  sometimes  extremely  fertile, 
and  again  almost  wholly  barren;  and,  in  short,  we  are  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mere  geological  composition  of  soils  affords  no  very  reliable  criterion  by  which 
their  economic  value  can  be  estimated;  the  same  rock  which  produces  the  almost  barren 
soil  of  Argylesliire,  weathers  into  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Channel  islands;  and  to  the  old 
red  sandst'one  is  due  at  once  the  rich  soil  of  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Moray,  and  Strath- 
more,  and  some  of  the  most  barren  heaths  and  moors  in  Scotland.  These  apparent 
anomalies  are  no  doubt  largely  produced  by  the  various  action  of  heat,  moisture,  and 
other  meteorological  agencies. 

But  however  soils  may  vary  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  thej''  are  all  resolvable 
into  a  few  elements — viz.,  the  various  compounds  of  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  the 
four  alkaline  metals,  the  seven  alkaline  earths,  and  the  four  organic  elementary  sub- 
stances. These  eighteen  bodies  supply,  singly  or  in  combination,  all  the  consiituents 
necessary  to  the  growtli  of  plants,  each  of  them  having  its  own  portion  of  the  plant  to 
sustain — the  silica  producing  strength  and  rigidity  in  the  stems;  alumina  giving  tenac- 
ity to  the  .soil,  and  so  rendering  it  a  stable  support;  magnesia  perfecting  the  seeds;  iron 
absorbing  oxygen  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  giving  it  up  as  required;  and 
so  on.  Of  these  ingredients,  .silica,  alumina,  lime,  along  with  matter  derived  from 
organic  bodies,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  soil;  the  other  ingredients  existing  only  in 
minute  quantity,  and  hence  is  derived  the  common  quadruple  division  of  soils  into 
silicfous  or  sdiidy,  aryilldccous  or  clayey,  calcareous,  and  huinoiis. 

It  is  not  suflicient  that  soil  pos.sesse8  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  rendering  it 
fertile,  or  that  these  ingredients  are  in  a  sufhciently  comminuted  state  to  enable  them  to 
be  absorbed;  there  is"  besides  a  certain  phy.stcal  or  mechanical  condition  necessary. 
Thus,  for  ex.ample,  a  soil  which  possesses  too  great  a  proportion  of  silica  is  too  liUle 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  has  not  sufficient  consistency  of  texture  to  bo  an  effective 
support  of  tall  plants;  one  in  which  calcareous  matter  abounds  is  also  too  dry  a  soil; 
while  if  alumina  predominates,  it  is  generally  too  retentive  of  moisture;  and  a  great 
excess  of  the  last-named  ingredient  renders  it  so  extremely  tenacious  as  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  reduction  to  a  "proper  mechanical  state.  The  soil  which  is  physically  mo.st 
perfect  is  composed  of  about  equal  proportions  of  the  two  great  ingredients,  silica  and 
alumina,  and  is  generally  known  as  fcam,  being  distinguished  into  clay  loam  or  sandy 
loam,  according  as  the  alumina  or  silica  sensibly  predominates.  But  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  soils  do  not  wholly  depend  upon  their  composition;  they  are  also  largely  affected 
by  the  depth  of  the  soil  itself,  and  the  quality  of  the  subsoil.     Should  the  soil  and  sub 
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soil  be  both  retentive,  or  botb  porous,  the  defects  of  these  states  as  to  dryness  or  moist- 
ure are  considerably  iacrcased ;  if  porous  and  retentive  soils  of  good  deptli  rest  upon 
subsoils  of  a  contnuy  character,  the  defec:ts  of  the  former  are  to  a  considerable  degree 
amended.  Cut  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  conditions  must  to  a  very 
large  e::tent  be  j  ulged  by  the  prevalent  character  of  the  climate,  a  somewhat  porous 
subsoil  in  a  cold  moist  district  being  generally  preferable,  and  vice  verm.  Each  cf  these 
classes  of  soils,  when  p  issessed  of  tlie  chemical  ingredients  in  quantity  sufHcicnt  lor  the 
wants  of  plant.-!,  and  oi  a  texture  favorable  to  their  growth,  excels  in  the  proiluction  of 
certain  species.  Thus,  the  clay  loams  are  unequaled  for  the  prcxluction  of  wheal  and 
beans;  the  sandy  loams  for  barlej',  rye,  and  the  various  root-crops;  while  botli  are  well 
suited  for  the  growth  of  the  other  cultivaied  plants,  or  for  perennial  pasture. 

Besides  the  calcareous  and  marly  soils  which  may  be,  according  to  circumstances, 
classed  as  a  clayey  or  sandy  soil,  rarely  the  former,  'there  is  the  humous  soil,  which 
possesses  characteristics  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  not  devoid  of  consistency  like  the 
sandy,  or  reteniive  of  moisture  like  the  clayey  soils,  but  in  its  natural  state  is  .spongy 
and  elastic  in  texture,  of  a  remarliably  dark  color,  and,  when  dried,  becomes  inflam- 
mable, and  even  wlien  much  improved  by  culture  retains  these  characteristics  in  a  con- 
siderable degree.  It  consists  wholly,  or  to  a  great  extent,  of  vegetable  mattar,  and  is 
found  iu  perfection  in  forests  of  ancient  date,  as  the  woods  of  America,  and  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  peat  (q.v.)  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  its  ordinarily  decomposed 
condition,  it  is  at  once  the  richest  of  soils;  but  in  the  state  of  peat  it  calls  for  long- 
continued  drainage,  and  the  application  of  decomposing  agents,  before  it  can  be  ren- 
dered of  service  m  the  production  of  crops. 

Improvement  of  a  soil  must,  then,  as  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  be 
effected  either  by  supplying  the  substances  required  by  plants  to  a  soil  which  is  delicient 
in  them,  bj'  altering  its  depth  and  texture,  and  by  removing  excess,  or  supplying 
deficiency  of  moisture.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  effected  by  the  introduction  and 
incorporation  of  manures  (q  v.)  with  the  soil,  care  being  taken  that  the  manure  contains 
the  requisite  ingredients,  and  in  sucli  a  condition  as  to  be  assimilable  by  plants  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  soil,  and  by  the  more  thorough  exposure  of  the  soil  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere;  the  second  is  effected  by  the  admixture  of  marl  or  clay 
with  sandy,  chalky,  or  peat  soils,  of  lime,  ashes,  or  burned  clay,  with  tenacious  clay 
soils,  or  bv  the  mixture  of  the  subsoil  (if  differing  in  quality)  with  the  soil  by  means  of 
the  subsoil  plow,  or  by  more  complete  surface-tillage,  and  free  exposure  to  the  action  of 
frost;  and  the  third  is  accomplished  by  drainage  (q.v.)  and  irrigation  (q.v.).  The  fertility 
and  chemical  composition  of  a  soil  may  be  approximately  determined  by  inspection  of 
its  color  and  texture;  but  more  accurately,  as  well  as  its  dryness  or  moisture,  excess  or 
defect  of  silica  and  alumina,  by  the  predominance  of  certain  species  of  wild  plants  or 
weeds. 

80ISS0NS,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  stands  in  a  fertile  vale  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aisne,  about  65  ra.  n.e.  of  Paris.  Soissons  is  the  key  of  Paris  for  an 
army  invading  France  from  the  Netherlands,  and  is  the  meeting-point  of  six  military 
roads.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  the  12th  c  the  library  of 
which  contains  many  rare  MSS.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  the  great  castellated 
abbey  of  St.  Jean  des  Vignes,  where  Thomas  3,  Becket  found  refuge  when  in  exile. 
Quite  near  to  Soissons  is  an  institute  for  "deaf  and  dumb,"  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  famous  abbey  of  St.  Medard,  where  Clothaire  and  Siegbert  were  buried.  Soissons 
has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolens,  and  cottons.  Pop.  70,  10,754.  Soissons  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  iu  France,  and  was  celebrated  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when  it 
bore  the  names  first  of  Nocwdunum,  and  afterward  of  Augusta  Suemomim;  hence  its 
modern  name  of  Soissons.  It  was  the  last  Roman  stronghold  in  Gaul  that  withstood 
the  arms  of  Clovis,  who  here  overthrew  Syagrius,  the  Roman  commander,  in  486,  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  which  it  long  continued  to  be. 

SOKOTO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Sudan,  to  the  s.w.  of  lake  Tchad,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  state  of  Bornu  (q.v.).  Area,  117.000  sq.  miles.  The  inhabitants,  who  arc 
mostly  of  the  Fulbe  tribe,  are  numerous.  A  formidable  military  force  is  maintained. — 
Sokoto,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Zirmie,  an  affluent  of  the  Soko'to,  which  flows  into  the 
Quorra.  Its  market  is  of  great  importance;  it  trades  in  raw  silk,  glass-wares,  and  per- 
fumery, carries  on  extensive  and  famous  manufactures  of  leather  goods,  and  has  from 
30,000  to  Sil.OOO  inhabitants. 

COLANACE.S;,  or  Solane/E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  herbaceous 
plants  and  .shrubs,  but  including  a  few  tropical  trees.  The  leaves  are  mostly  alternate, 
undivided,  or  lobed,  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  regular,  or  nearly  so';  the  calyx 
and  corolla  generally  5-cleft;  the  stamens  generally  five.  The  fruit  is  either  a  capsule 
or  a  berry,  mostly  2-celled.  The  plants  of  this  "order  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  a  small  number  extending  into  the  temperate  and  moderately  cold  climates  of 
both  hemispheres;  in  the  coldest  regions  they  are  entirely  a v  anting.  They  are  mostly 
distinguished  by  an  offensive  smelf.  and  by  containing  iu  greater  or  less  abundance  a 
narcotic,  poisonous  substance,  usually  associated  with  a  pungent  principle,  and  some  of 
them  are  among  the  most  active  poisons.  Sometimes  the  narcotic  substance  predomi- 
nates, as  iu  mandrake  (q.v.)  and  henbane  (q.v.);  sometimes  the  pungent  substance  pre- 
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dominates,  or  is  alone  present,  as  in  Cayenne  pepper  {cnp.nciim);  sometimes  both  are 
j)rest'nt,  in  more  or  loss  equal  proportion,  as  in  tobacco,  tliora-apple,  or  sUamonium,  and 
bellailonna.  The  Iruit  is  ecncraiiy  poisonous;  but  that  of  a  coiisiclfrabie  number  of 
species,  in  which  acids  and  uiucilage  predominate,  is  eatable,  as,  for  instance,  the  berries 
of  tlie  winter  elierry  and  other  species  of  pliysalis,  those  of  the  egg-plant  (q.v.)  and  some 
other  species  of  nolaiium.  and  of  the  love-apple  {lycopersicum).  Tiie  tubers,  winch  occur 
in  a  few  species,  contain  much  starch,  and  serve  as  an  article  of  food,  of  which  the 
potato  is  the  chief  example.  The  seeds  of  all  contain  a  fixed  oil,  whicli  in  the  s.  of  Ger- 
many is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  beUadona  itself. 

SOLANDEU,  Daniel  Charles,  tx.d.,  1736-83;  b.  Sweden;  .studied  with  Linnseiis; 
graduated  in  raedioine  at  the  university  of  Upsala;  visiied  England  in  1760;  accom- 
panied sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  voyage  round  the  world  with  capt.  Cook;  appointed 
under  librarian  of  the  British  museum,  1773,  to  which  lie  left  a  collection  of  valuable 
manuscripts,  lie  wrote  a  Description  of  the  Collection  of  Petrifactions  found  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  O'jsereiUions  on  Natural  History  in  Cook's  Voyage. 

SOLAN  GOOSE.     See  Gannet. 

SOLANO.     See  Simoom. 

SOLANO,  a  co.  in  central  California,  bounded  OQ  the  s.  by  the  strait  of  Carquinez 
and  Suisiin  bay;  crossed  by  the  California  Pacific  railroad;  about  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
18,475 — 12,564  of  American  birtli.  The  surface  is  varied.  The  soil  is  fertde.  The  prin- 
cipal i)r(Hluetions  are  cattle,  wheat,  barley,  wool,  and  wine.     Co.  scat,  Fairfield. 

SOLA  NUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  solanaccce,  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  species,  wliicli  are  distributed  all  over  the  world  but  are  particularly  abundant  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  the  species  are  herbaceous,  others  are 
shrubs;  sonic  of  them  unarmed  and  some  of  them  spiny;  many  covered  with  a  down  of 
star-like  hairs.  The  flowers  are  in  false  unibels,,or  almost  in  panicles;  seldom  in  racemes, 
or  solitary.  The  anthers  open  by  two  holes  at  the  top.  The  Ijcrries  are  two-celled,  and 
contain  many  smooth  seeds.  The  species  of  this  genus  almost  always  contain  in  all 
theii'  parts  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  solanine,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  sometimes  so  much 
that  the  leaves  or  the  berries  cannot  be  eaten  without  danger,  while  in  a  few  species  the 
quantity  present  is  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant,  and  these  parts  are  eaten  freely,  being 
agreeable  and  harmless.  By  far  the  luo.st  important  of  all  thespecies  is  *S.  tuberosum,  the 
potato  (q.v.),  in  which,  however,  solanine  is  found  in  considerable  quantity,  so  that  not 
only  the  herbage,  but  the  juice  of  the  raw  tubers  is  unwholesome.  Of  the  species  with 
eatable  fruit,  tlic  principal  is  S.  mclongcna,  the  egg-plant  (q.v.). — The  only  British  species 
are  S.  dulcamara,  the  bittersweet  (q.v.),  and  8.  vigruvi,  the  common  nightshade 
(q.v.),  both  of  which  possess  poisonous  and  medicinal  qualities.  The  berries,  leaves, 
bark,  and  roots  of  various  species  are  employed  for  different  medicinal  uses  in  the  warm 
countries  of  which  they  are  natives;  but  their  properties  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently, 
investigated.     The  berries  of  S.  saponaceuvi  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

SOLAB,  an  upper  chamber  or  loft.  The  only  private  apartment  in  the  old  baronia* 
halls  was  so  called.  It  was  placed  aver  the  pantry,  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  served  as 
parlor  and  slei'ping  apartment  for  the  baron  and  his  family. 

SOLAR  CYCLE.     See  Period. 

SOLAR  MICROSCOPE,  an  instrument  for  producingmagnified  images  of  minute  object.s 
on  a  screen,  through  the  agency  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  tulie  of  the  micro.«cope  is  coni- 
cal, and  is  fastened  to  theinterior  side  of  a  closed  window-shutter  over  a  hole  in  the 
latter;  a  reflector,  placed  at  the  hole  so  that  the  rays  of  light  may  fall  on  it,  is  .so  adjusted 
as  to  throw  them  along  the  tube.  They  are  then  collected  by  a  jiowcrful  double  conv«ex 
lens,  and  thrown  on  the  object,  which  is  inserted  into  tlie  tube  at  the  focus  of  the  lens 
by  a  slit  at  the  side.  After  passing  the  object,  the  rays  again  pass  through  a  single  lens, 
or  a  combination  of  lenses,  make  their  exit  from  the  tube,  and  fall  on  a  screen,  on  which 
they  depict  a  magtufied  image  of  the  object.  We  have  here  supposed  the  object  to  be 
so  translucent  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  rays  through  it.  Should  it  be  opaque,  the 
rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  are  caught  by  the  double  convex  lens,  which  con- 
centrates tliem  on  another  mirror  near  the  ojjposite  end  of  the  tube;  they  are  thence 
reflected  upon  the  back  of  the  object,  and  diverge  on  the  system  of  lenses  at  the  mouth, 
which  form  tiie  image,  lu'^tead  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  oxyhydrogen  lime-light  (and  more 
recently  the  electric  light)  has  been  employed,  its  rays  being  thrown  on  the  double-con- 
vex condenser  l)y^  means  of  a  concave  reflector,  in  whose  focus  the  piece  of  burning  lime 
or  marble  is  situated.     The  instrument  is  hence  often  called  the  oxyhydrogen  microscope. 

SOLAB  SYSTEM.  Tlie  planets  and  comets  which  circle  round  the  sun  combine  with 
it  to  form  a  .vy^tem  to  wliich  is  given  the  name  of  solar  or  planetary  system.  It  is  probable 
that  each  star  is  the  center  of  an  analogous  system.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  matter 
of  speculation,  and  in  no  way  practic;dly  concerns  us;  but  it  is  different  with  the  solar 
system.  No  change  of  much  magnitude  can  take  place  in  the  el(;nients  of  the  planeta 
without  having  effect  on  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  on  account  of  ilie  mutual  attrac- 
tions of  the  planets  for  each  other;  in  fact,  thej'  appear  as  members  of  one  isiolated 
family,  bound  together  by  common  lies,  which  could  not  be  ruptured  in  the  case  of  ona 
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individual  "without  communicating  a  general  shock  to  the  others.  The  various  members 
of  the  solar  system  are  noticed  under  Planets,  Planetoids,  Comet,  Sun,  Moon,  Satel- 
lites, Meteors  in  Supp.,  vol.  x. ;  and  their  motions  are  treated  of  under  Gravita- 
tion, Central  Forces,  Precession,  etc.,  so  that  it  only  remains  here  to  give  the  more 
interesting  numerical  facts  connected  with  them,  which  can  be  done  most  conveniently 
in  a  tabular  form. 


Name. 

Diameter 
in  Miles. 

■ 

Density, 

Earths 

being  =  1. 

Distance 
Mass,  Sun's    from  Sun 
being  =  1.    in  Millions 

of  Miles. 

Period  of 

Revolution 

in  Days. 

Velocity 

in  Orbit — 

Miles  per 

Hour. 

Velocity  of 
Rotation  at 
Equator- 
Miles  per 
Hour. 

Mercury 

2,962 
7,510 
7,912 
4,920 

88,300 
71,904 
33,024 
36,620 
852,584 
2,153 

1.34 
0.92 
1.00 
0.52 

0.22 
0.12 
0.18 
0.17 
0.25 
0.63 

TBSBTTT 
liSIill 

554  6J4  7 

TWO 
3J3B 

T5755 

1 

35 
66 
91 
139 

476 

872 

1,754 

2,746 

* 
* 

88 
225 

305ki 

687 

4,3:i2 
10.759 
30.687 
60,127 

* 

* 

105,330 
77,050 
65.533 
5;J,090 

28. 7« 
21,221 
14.963 
11,958 
* 

2,273 

386 

1,010 

Earth 

1,040 

Mars 

628 

Minor  planets 

Jupiter 

27,985 

Saturn 

21,538 

Uranus 

10,921 

Neptune  

Sun 

1 
4,40? 

Moon 

10 

SOLATIUM,  in  Scotch  law,  means  compensation  for  wounded  feelings,  and  is  some- 
thing over  and  above  the  ordinary  pecuniary  value  of  the  damage.  In  England  such  a 
ground  of  damages  is  not  in  strict  principle  admitted,  but  in  practice  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference. 

SOLDEB,  an  easily  fusible  alloy  used  for  joining  metals.  Solders  are  of  various 
kinds,  suited  to  different  metals.  They  always  require  to  be  used  with  a  flux,  such  as 
borax,  resin,  chloride  of  zinc,  sal-ammoniac,  etc.  The  following  are  the  principal  sol- 
ders: Peicterera'  solder — bismuth,  2  parts;  lead,  4  parts;  tin,  3  parts.  This  can  be  used 
for  coarse  work  by  the  direct  application  of  naked  fire;  but  for  tine  work,  requiring  the 
protection  of  a  muffle-furnace,  the  composition  must  be  bismutli  and  lead,  of  each  1  part; 
tin,  2  parts.  Plumbers'  solder  for  coarse  work — tin,  1  part;  lead,  3  parts.  For  finer 
work — tin,  2  parts;  lead,  1  part.  Spelter  solder — 12  parts  zinc  to  16  parts  of  copper. 
Soft  spelter  solder — equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc.  When  solders  are  applied  in  the  com- 
mon work  of  plumbers  and  tinmen,  a  tool  called  the  soldering-iron  is  used:  this  is  made 
red-hot,  and  affords  a  convenient  means  of  applying  fire  direct  to  the  solder  and  flux. 
Although  called  the  soldering-iron,  the  portion  of  the  tool  to  be  heated  must  be  of  cop- 
per. In  many  manufactures,  a  flame  produced  by  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air  and  coal- 
gas  is  used  to  melt  the  solder;  and  for  flue  work,  such  as  jewelry,  the  common  blow- 
pipe is  often  used. 

SOLSIEB  is  one  who  enters  into  an  obligation  to  some  chieftain  or  government  to 
devote  for  a  specified  period  his  whole  energies,  and  even  if  necessary  his  life  itself,  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  that  chief  or  government.  The  consideration  may  be 
immediate  pay,  or  prosjiectiVe  reward;  or  the  contract  may  be  merely  an  act  of  loyal 
devotion.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  service  by  the  employer  constitutes  the  man  a 
recognized  soldier,  and  empowers  him  to  take  life  in  open  warfare,  without  being  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  an  assassin  and  a  robber.  The  fact  of  being  mercenary,  that  is,  of 
receiving  wages  for  killing  and  being  killed,  does  not  render  a  soldier's  trade  less  hon- 
orable. He  bears  arms  that  others  may  be  able  to  do  without  them;  he  is  precluded  by 
the  exigencies  of  military  training  from  maintaining  himself  by  peaceful  occupation  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  but  fair  "that  those  whom  he  protects  should  support  him,  and  give  him, 
over  and  above  actual  maintenance,  reasonable  wages  for  the  continual  risk  of  his  life. 
If  a  man  willingly  enlist  him.self  as  a  soldier  in  what  he  believes  to  be  au  unrighteous 
cause,  it  is  an  act  of  moral  turpitude;  but  when  once  enlisted,  the  soldier  ceases  to  be 
morally  responsible  for  the  justice  or  iniquity  of  the  war  he  wages;  that  rests  with  his 
employer.  Obedience,  implicit  and  entire,  is  his  sole  virtue.  The  maxim  is,  "The 
military  force  never  deliberates,  but  always  obeys."  See  Enlistment,  Martial  Law  . 
War,  etc. 

SOLDIERS'  HOMES.  The  first  institution  of  this  character  established  by  the  U.  S. 
government  was  founded  by  act  of  congress  passed  Mar.  3,  1851 — "to  found  a  mili- 
tary asylum  for  the  relief  and  support  of  invalid  and  disabled  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the 
United" States."  The  funds  to  conduct  this  institution  originated  in  tribute  levied  by 
gen.  Scott  on  the  City  of  Mexico,  after  its  capture,  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.  S.  army. 
The  act  referrerl  to  above  defined  the  beneficiaries  thereof  to  be  soldiers  who  had  served 
20  years;  pensioners,  after  surrendering  their  pensions;  and  persons  disabled  by  wounds 
or  sickness  incurred  in  the  military  service  of  their  countrv.  Besides  the  sum  of  money 
already  named,  the  act  appropriated  an  unexpended  balance  of  a  previous  appropriation 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  placed  the  institution  in  charge  of  a  board  of  commissioners, 
to  include  the  gen.  of  the  army  and  those  general  officers  commanding  the  eastern 
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and  western  military  divisions;  and  the  cliicfs  of  the  medical,  pny,  commissary,  and 
quartermaster's  dopaitmenls,  and  the  adjt.gen.  of  the  army.  This  portion  of  the  act 
■was  rcvlseil  by  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1859,  reducing  tlie  nuinlicr  of  commissioners  to  iuclude 
only  llic  adjt.gcn.,  surireon-i:cu.,  and  comiuissarj'-gcn.  of  subsislencc.  Various  tempo- 
rary asyhuns  were  erected  or  leased  between  1851  and  1857.  In  1851  a  purchase  of  laud 
was  made  for  tills  purpose  in  tlie  city  of  Wasliington,  distant  about  ;5^  m.  from  the 
capital;  inchiding,  with  later  i>urchas('S,  about  400  acres.  'I'iiis  is,  in  fact,  tlie  only 
permanently  establisiied  soldiers'  home  untler  llu;  act  of  1851.  It  comprehends  a  farm, 
orchards,  gardens,  park,  etc.;  thi;  building  is  widte  marble,  calculaled  lo  accommodate 
al)out  500  inmates  at  one  time;  and  a  chapel,  wellstocUed  library,  and  ho.si)ital  complete 
the  excellent  service  of  the  institution.  The  number  of  inmates  of  this  establishment 
up  to  the  year  1878  was  in  the  neigliborhood  of  2,000.  l>t'sides  this  one  there  were 
founded  uiuler  the  acts  of  1805  aud  1873  homes  for  volunieer  soldiers  of  the  war  of 
1861-05  in  Chelsea,  near  Augusta,  Me.;  Hampton,  Va. ;  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  ^Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Appropriations  are  made  annually  by  congress  for  tlie  support  of  these  institu- 
tions. Similar  institutions  are  the  Chelsea  hospital,  Eug. ;  Kihiiainham  hospital,  near 
Dublin;  a  like  establishment  ia  Berlin;  and  the  hotel  des  invalides,  Paris. 

SOLDO.     See  Solidus. 

SOLE,  S'^k'a,  a  genus  of  flat  fishes  {plcuronecUdcp),  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a  rounded 
muzzle,  which  almost  ahvaj-s  advances  beyond  the  mouth;  the  mouih  twisted  to  the 
side  opposite  to  that  on  wliich  the  e}'es  are  situated,  which  is  usually  the  right  side, 
although  individuals  of  the  same  species  are  found  having  the  eyes  and  color  on  the  left 
side;  tiie  teeth  very  small  in  both  jaws,  but  only  in  the  untier  jtart  of  ilie  mouth  (the  nkle 
opposite  to  the  eyes);  the  lateral  line  straight;  pectoral  fins  on  both  sides;  the  dorsal  aud 
anal  fins  long,  and  extending  to  the  tail,  but  distinct  from  the  tall-tin. — The  Co.m.viox 
Sole  {8.  vulgaris)  is  a  highly  esteemed  fish,  abundant  on  the  British  coasts  where  the 
bottom  is  sandy,  and  of  which  great  quantiti;'S  are  brought  to  market.  The  London 
market  is  supplied  chiefly  from  the  s.  coast  of  England,  the  soles  there  attaining  a  larger- 
size  than  those  of  more  northern  coasts.  They  are  caught  by  trawling,  very  seldom 
with  bait.  The  sole  is  in  condition  for  the  table  during  thj  whole  year  except  rive  or  six 
weeks  in  February  and  March,  its  spawning-time.  Tiiecoaimou  sole  Is  found  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  except  the  most  northern.  It  has  been  known  to  attain  a  size  of  23 
in.  long,  and  almost  12  in.  broad,  weighing  9  pounds;  but  a  sole  of  less  than  half  that 
weight  is  reckoned  very  large.  The  upper  side  of  the  body  is  of  an  almost  uniform  dark 
brown;  the  scales  small,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  ciliated  at  the  Gi\gti\  the  lower  side  i.s 
white.  The  sole  sometimes  ascends  rivers  to  a  cousiilerable  disttince  from  the  sea,  and 
seems  to  thrive  at  least  as  well  in  fresh  as  in  salt  water,  a  fact  of  which  advantage  has 
not  yet  been  taken  for  the  stocking  of  fresh-water  pon  Is.  It  breeds  freely  enough  in 
fresh  water. — The  only  other  British  species  of  true  sole  is  the  Lemon  Sole  (.S'.  pir/nsn), 
which  is  sometimes  taken  with  the  common  sole  on  the  s.  coast  of  England,  and  more 
rarely  in  more  northern  parts.  It  is  paler  in  color  than  the  common  sole,  aud  broader 
and  thicker  in  proportion.  It  is  equally  esteemed  for  the  table. — The  name  sole  is  pop- 
ularly exten<le(l  to  several  genera  recently  separated  from  the  true  soles.  lu  brachirui^, 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  united  with  the  tall  fin;  but.  as  in  solea,  there  are  pectorals  on 
both  sides.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Zebr.v  Sole  (B.  zebriiina)  of  Japan,  remarkable 
for  the  zebra-like  stripes  which  cross  its  whole  body. — In  monocfn'rus  the  pectoral  fin  Is 
developed  only  on  the  upper  side.  To  this  genus  belong  the  V.VRrEG.vrED  Sole  {.U. 
-cariegaiuH)  and  the  Ltttle  Sole  or  Solen'ette  (il/!  I  ingi!  at  id  (/■•<),  both  found  on  the 
British  coasts,  but  of  little  importance,  on  account  of  their  small  size. — In  the  genera 
achirus  and  plagusia,  of  which  there  are  no  British  species,  the  pectorals  are  wanting  on 
both  sides. 

SOL'ECISM.  A  solecism  Is  the  term  applied  to  any  violation  of  the  grammar  or  idiom 
of  a  language,  or  of  the  usages  of  society.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  fnnn  the  city  of  Soli 
iu  Cilicia,  whose  inhabitants  spoke  very  bad  Greek,  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  Cilician  natives,  and  provoked  the  fastidious  Athenians  to  coin  the  epithet. 

SOLEMN  LEAGUE  and  COVENANT.     See  Covenants,  The,  ante. 

SO  LEN,  a  genus  of  lamelllbranchiate  mollusks,  the  type  of  the  family  solenidm, 
remarkaljle  for  the  wide  gaping  of  the  shell  at  both  ends,  and  the  large  and  muscular 
foot.  In  the  genus  solen  the  shell  is  remarkably  elongated,  its  apparent  length  being, 
however,  more  strictly  its  breadth.  From  its  form  the  names  HAzoR-snp.LL  and  R.vzoR- 
Fisn  are  often  given  to  it.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  sands  of  all  seas 
except  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  tropical  species  have  shells  of 
great  beauty.  The  solens  burrow  in  .sand,  making  their  hole  straight  down,  and  ascend- 
ing and  descending  by  means  of  their  foot,  which  is  capable  of  l^'ing  elongated  and  con- 
tracted to  bore  a  pas.sage  for  the  animal,  and  to  drag  it  through.  They  are  used  for  food 
and  also  by  fishermen  for  bait.  To  obtain  them  a  hooked  iron  implement  is  used. 
Another  method  is  to  drop  a  quantity  of  salt  on  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  which  causes 
them  to  come  up.  when  they  are  quickly  .seized  The  most  common,  and  one  of  the 
largest  British  species,  *S'.  xiUqun,  is  about  an  inch  in  kngth,  and  8  In.  in  breadth.  It  is 
perfectly  straight.     Another  common  British  species,  8.  ensis,  is  curved  like  a  sword. 
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SOLENHOFEN  LITHOGEAPHIC  STONE,  a  famous  deposit  of  limestone  of  upper  oolite 
age,  which  from  its  tiiic-grained  and  homogeneous  texture  is  adniiiably  a(hipted  for 
litliographic  purposes.  It  occurs  near  Aichstadt  in  Bavaria,  and  has  been  extensively 
quarried  since  the  invention  of  lithography.  The  quarrynien  work  upon  the  lines  of 
stratification,  which  are  beautil'ully  pnrallel,  and  all  tlie  fossils  are  found  upon  the  natural 
surfaces  of  the  beds,  and  present  an  impression  and  cast  in  ahnost  every  instance.  Tlie 
rock  is  quarried  to  a  depth,  of  isO  or  90  feet.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  the  geologist  from 
the  singular  assemblage  of  fossil  remains  which  are  preserved  in  it  with  wonderful  min- 
uteness. The  most  delicate  tracery  of  the  wings  of  the  dragon  fly  is  often  as  perfect  as 
in  living  specimens.  The  rock  is  of  marine  origin,  and  while  lithologically  it  has  a  strong 
resembhmce  to  the  white  lias  of  Britain,  its  fossils  correlate  it  to  the  Kimmeridge  clay. 
These  are  chiefly  ammonites,  nautili,  Crustacea,  winged  insects,  fishing,  and  pterodac- 
tyles.  But  the  most  singular  fossil  is  one  which  has  only  recently  been  brougiit  to  light. 
A  single  feather  was  first  found,  and  some  months  after,  the  bones  of  a  feather-covered 
animal,  which  was  considered  by  its  first  describers  to  be  a  lizard,  but  prof.  Oweu  has 
recently  shown,  on  incontrovertible  gnmnds,  that  it  is  a  true  though  very  anomalous 
bird.  The  specimen  wliieli,  Avith  the  excepti(m  of  the  head,  is  almost  entire,  is  now  in 
the  British  museum.  It  has  formed  tlie  subject  of  an  elaborate  memoir  by  prof.  Owen, 
published  in  the  Philosophtfal,  I'ransactions.  He  has  named  it  Archceopteri/x  inacrura. 
It  is  certainly  the  oldest  bird  of  which  any  remains  have  yet  been  found,  but  the  rocks 
which  contain  the  numerous  ornithic  footprints  in  Connecticut  valley  (see  Ichnology) 
are  more  ancient;  the  most  careful  examination  has,  however,  hitherto  failed  to  discover 
in  them  any  indications  other  than  the  footprints.  The  ArchcEopteryx  was  about  the 
size  of  a  rook.  The  anomalous  structure  which  induced  the  earlier  observers  to  make 
it  a  reptile,  and  some  that  followed  to  imagine  it  as  a  transition  form  between  the  reptile 
and  the  bird,  is  the  tail,  which,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  few  shortened  vertebra;  united 
together  into  a  coccygean  bone,  as  iu  all  known  birds,  recent  or  fossil,  was  formed  of 
twenty  elongated  vertebra;,  each  of  which  supported  a  pair  of  quill-feathers.  But  thiS' 
departure  from  the  bird  type  is  not  so  anomalous  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  for  in  the 
early  embryonic  condition  of  the  bird,  tlie  vertebrsB  are  distinct  and  separate,  and  the 
anastomosis  which  invariably  lakes  place  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  embrj'o, 
does  not  occur  in  the  Ardia'opjteiyx,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  to  exhibit  the  temporary 
embiTonic  condition  of  the  bird  as  a  permanent  structure;  and  that  this  is  the  true  posi- 
tion of  this  singular  fossil  is  further  established  by  the  existence  of  other  features  which 
are  found  only  in  birds.  These  are  the  ornithic  structure  of  the  wings  and  legs,  tlie 
occurrence  of  feathers,  which  are  confined  to  birds,  and  the  existence  of  a  merry-thought 
(furculum),  whicli  is  found  in  no  other  class  of  animals.  An  elevation  on  the  surface  of 
the  slab  containing  the  fossil  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  cast  of  the  interior  of  the 
skull,  and  it  corresponds  remarkably  in  size  and  form  with  the  cast  from  the  skull  of  a 
rook. 

SOLENT,  the  naifie  of  the  western  portion  of  the  strait  that  intervenes  between  the 
isle  of  Wight  and  the  main-land  of  England.  At  Hurst  castle,  which  guards  its  entrance 
on  th(;  S.W.,  the  Solent  is  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth:  and  along  this  narrow  passage  the 
tide  flows  with  a  rapidity  which  at  certain  times  no  boat  can  stem.  The  castle  itself  con- 
sists of  a  central  tower  or  keep,  surrovuided  by  several  smaller  towers,  and  mounted 
"with  heavy  guns. 

SOLEURE'  (Ger.  SohUnirn).  a  canton  in  the  n.  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  w\and 
s.  by  Bern,  and  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  Basel  and  Aargau.  Area,  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  77,803, 
mostly  Roman  Catholics.  The  greater  portion  of  the  canton  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Aar.  Even  the  rugged  and  hilly  districts  are  sources 
of  wealth  on  account  of  their  fine  pasturage.  Besides  grain,  the  principal  products  of 
Soh'ure  are  fruit,  wine,  flax,  and  cotton.  Cherry-brandy  is  a  very  important  article  of 
trad".  The  manufacture  of  iron,  glass,  potteiy,  hosiery,  and  recently  of  watches,  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Soleure  entered  the  Swiss  confederation  in  1481 
along  with  Freiburg.  Its  (;onstitution  is  lilicral.  The  legislative  body,  or  parliament, 
is  the  grand  council,  consisting  of  106  members,  the  whole  of  whom  are,  since  1856,  cho'-en 
direetlv  by  the  people,  who  have  besides  a  veto  on  the  laws  passed  by  the  council.  The 
executive  is  eho.sen  by  the  council,  and  consists  of  five  members. 

SOLEURE.  (Ger.  Solothvrv).  capital  of  the  canton,  is  situated  on  the  Aar,  IG  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Bern  bv  railway.  The  scenery  in  its  vicinity  is  among  the  loveliest  in  Switzerland. 
The  Aar  flows  through  the  town,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  are  connected 
by  two  wooden  briilges.  The  most  notable  building  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ursinus, 
with  a  cupola  and  facade  of  Corinthian  columns,  reckoned  the  most  costly  cathedral  in 
Switzrrland.  Soleure  has  some  manufactures,  but  derives  its  chief  industrial  importance 
from  its  transit-trade.     Pop.  '70,  7,054.     Near  to  Soleure  are  the  baths  of  Weissenstein. 

SOLFATARA  (Fr.  Soufrierc,  Ger.  SchirefelrjTube  or  Sclnrefelsee).  the  Italian  name  for 
such  \ oleauocs  as,  having  become  less  active  than  volcanoes  in  an  actual  state  of  erup- 
tion, only  exhale  gases.  The  most  notable  of  them  are  found  in  Italy,  in  the  Antilles, 
in  the  inferior  of  Asia,  and  in  Java.  The  Solfatara  of  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  isan  irregu- 
lar plain,  1368  ft.  long,  and  1310  ft.  broad,  almost  surrounded  by  broken  hills  of  pumi- 
ceous  tufa,  the  ancient  walls  of  the  crater.     From  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  steam  or 
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noxious  gases,  chiefly  sulpluircted  hydrogen,  mixed  with  a  minute  quantity  of  muriatic 
ariti  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  oxlialo.  In  tl)e  cracks  and  fissures  of  tlic  rocks,  sulphur, 
alum,  and  sulphali!  ol'  iron  abound.  The  vapors  exhaled  arc  useil  as  medicinal  baths, 
and  liuts,  constructed  of  boards,  have  been  erected  in  which  the  baths  may  be  obtained. 
The  Soufritre  of  jMorne-Garou,  in  the  isle  of  St.  Vincent,  Lesser  Antilles,  about  iJirec 
miles  in  circuit,  and  over  500  ft.  in  diplh,  has  in  its  center  a  cone,  the  summit  of  which 
is  covered  with  sulpluir. 

SOLFEG  GIO,  in  nuisic,  seven  syllables,  wliich  are  sometimes  used  as  a  nomenclature 
for  the  seven  notes  of  the  scale,  "in  singing,  the  art  of  applying  these  syllables  to  the 
notes  as  an  exercise  for  the  learner  is  called  Hobnization.  Tlie  syllables  are  vt  (or  do), 
re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  and  ■«.  The  first  six  are  the  commencement  of  the  lines  of  an  ancient 
monkish  hymn  to  John  the  Baptist,  which  liad  this  peculiarity,  that  llie  first  syllable  of 
each  line  was  sung  to  a  note  one  degree  higher  than  the  first  syllable  of  the  line  that  pre- 
ceded, so  as  to  present  the  type  of  a  scale: 


Fa-niu-li    tu  -  o  -  rum      Sol    •    ve      pol-lu-ti      La -hi -i     re-    a  -  turn  Sane  -  to    Jo-hau-nes. 

Tliese  syllables  are  said  to  have  been  first  made  use  of  by  Guido  of  Arezzo,  in  the  lltli 
c. ;  and  Le  Maire,  a  French  musician  of  the  17lh  c,  added  to  them  si,  for  the  seventh  of 
the  scale.  When  applied  to  the  key  of  C,  their  equivalents,  in  the  ordinary  musical  nomen- 
clature, are: 

Do        re        mi        fa        sol        la        si        do 
C         D         E         F         G         A        B        C. 

These  syllables  may,  however,  according  to  the  more  modern  practice  of  teachers  in  this 
country,  be  applied  to  other  keys,  with  do  always  as  the  key  note,  so  as  to  express,  not  the 
absolute  pitch  of  a  note,  but  its  relation  to  the  key-note;  and  thus  used,  they  are  thought 
to  be  of  service  to  the  learner  in  keeping  prominently  before  him  the  principle  that  there 
is  but  one  scale  in  music,  wliich  is  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  key. 
Different  variations  in  the  way  of  using  the  syllables  have  recently  given  rise  to  various 
supposed  short  and  easy  modes  of  teaching  singing,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Mr.  Cur- 
wen's  system  of  "  tonic  solmization."  where  the  ordinary  notation  of  the  staff,  with  its 
lines  and  spaces,  is  entirely  rejected,  and  a  notation  substituted  which  is  formed  of  the 
solfeggio  syllables,  used  to  express  not  pitch  but  relation  to  the  ke^-note.  One  disad- 
vantage of  this  and  similar  schemes  is  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  direct  indication  of 
the  pitch  of  the  sounds  to  the  eye,  by  the  notes  ascending  as  the  sounds  ascend,  which 
is  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  the  common  notation.  And  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
first  rudiments  of  music  can,  as  has  l)een  asserted,  be  taken  up  with  remarkable  ease  by 
the  pupil  who  learns  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  it  is  imdeniable  tliat  as  soon  as  he  comes 
in  contact  with  notes  of  different  lengths,  or  begins  to  modulate  from  one  key  to 
another,  he  is  beset  with  serious  ditticulties.  There  is,  in  addition,  the  further  objection 
to  th(!  system,  that  the  pupil  thus  taught  is  shut  out  from  the  whole  world  of  musical 
literature,  a  disadvantage  which  is  not  compensated  by  having  a  few  elementary  diili- 
culties  smoothed  away,  which  experience  shows  that  children  of  the  most  mediocre 
capacity  can  overcome. 

SOLFERINO,  a  village  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Brescia,  20  m.  n.w.  of  Mantua, 
with  1400  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  tower  called  the  Spy  of  Italy  {Spia 
d'ltalia),  from  which  the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy  may  be  seen.  There,  in  1796,  the 
French  conquered  the  Austrians.  On  June  24,  1859,  Solferino  was  again  the  scene  of  an 
overwhelming  victory  obtained  by  the  French  and  Italians  over  the  Austrians. 

SOLICITOR.     See  Attorneys. 

SOLICITOR-GENERAL,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  law-officers  of  the  crown.  The 
solicitor-general  of  England  has  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  attorney-general  (q.v.),  to 
whom  he  gives  aid  in  discharging  his  functions.  During  the  absence  of  the  attorney- 
general,  he  may  do  every  act  and  execute  every  authority  of  that  officer.  He  is,  ex 
ojjlcio,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  patents. 

Tlie  solicitor-general  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  crown  counsel,  next  in  dignity  to  the 
lord  advocate  (see  Advocate,  Lord),  and  exercising  all  his  functions  along  with  him. 
His  office  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  union.  Like  the  lord  advocate,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  pleading  within  the  bar.  All  proclamations  for  the  observance  of  days  of 
public  fasting  and  thanksgiving  are  addres.sed  to  the  solicitor-general. 

SOLICITOR  TO  the  TREASURY,  an  officer  who  acts  as  attorney  for  the  government  in 
all  legal  proceedings.  He  has  also  to  act  as  .solicitor  for  the  three  secretaries  of  state, 
the  privy  council  office,  the  board  cf  trade,  the  mint,  the  war  office,  the  stationery 
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office,  and  for  all  tlie  other  principal  departments  for  •whicli  no  solicitor  is  specially 
appointed. 

SOLIDUNGULA.     See  Equid^. 

EOLIDoS,  the  name  by  which  the  old  Roman  "  aureus"  (equivalent  to  £1  Is.  l^d., 
according  to  the  present  value  of  gold)  was  known  after  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus; 
but  during  the  reign  of  Coustantiuu  the  great  its  value  was  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
8:5,  and  so  remained  till  the  end  of  the  empire.  The  weight  of  these  later  solidi  was 
fixed  at  ^  of  an  ounce,  the  gold  being  28  carats  fine,  and  tlie  alloy  mostly  native  silver. 
The  "  solidus,"  or  "  solidus  aureus,"  was  adopted  by  the  Franks  under  the  Meroving- 
ians and  Carlovingians  (at  87  to  the  Romaa  pound)  till  the  time  of  Pepin,  who  suppressed 
it;  but  another  solidus  of  silver,  or  "  solidus  argenteus" — the  ^^g  of  the  libra  or  pound — • 
Y/hich  had  been  used  only  as  a  money  of  account,  was  soon  after  made  a  coin.  In  after- 
times,  this  "sol,"  or  "sou,"  like  all  other  coins,  underwent  an  intiuity  of  variations  in 
fineness  and  value  (see  Livre).  On  the  iutroductiou  of  the  decimal  system  (1793)  into 
France,  the  sou  was  abolished,  and  a  piece  of  5  centimes  (Vj  of  a  franc)  substituted,  but 
the  name  continued  iu  common  use,  and  the  old  sous  were  retained  in  circulation.  The 
solidus  also  appears  in  the  soldo,  which  was  a  coin  in  use  iu  northern  and  central  It*ly, 
and  was  essentially  the  same  with  the  sou. 

SO'LINGEN,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  province  of  the  Rhine,  and  government  of  Dlisseldorf, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  height  I'd  m.  e.s.e.  of  Dtisseldorf, 
and  not  far  from  the  river  Wupper.  It  is  a  very  old  place,  and  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  steel  and  iron  ware  manufactures,  especially  swurd-blades,  helmets,  cuirasses, 
knives,  scissors,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  rival  the  excellence 
of  English  wares.  In  the  town  and  circle  of  Solingen  there  are  about  3,000  workshops, 
employing  over  10,000  hands,  and  producing  yearly  lialf-a-million  hand-bells,  knives  in 
millions  of  dozens,  scissors,  revolvers,  etc.  Solingen  hand-bells  have  been  famous  since 
the  middle  ages,  and  are  sent  to  the  most  distant  lands.     Pop.,  '75,  15,146. 

SOLIS,  Antonio  de,  1610-86,  b.  Spain;  entered  holy  orders  in  1637.  lie  wrote 
several  plays,  of  which  La  Gittanilla,  "  The  Liitle  Gipsy  Girl,"  is  the  best  known.  His 
historical  writings  are  of  more  importance,  especially  his  Ilistoria  de  la  Conquista  de 
Mexico,  (1684),  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Tovvnsend,  1724.  He  was  long  royal 
historiographer. 

SOLIS,  Juan  Diaz  de,  about  1470-1516,  b.  Spain.  lie  accompanied  Pinzon  in  his 
explorations,  and  iu  his  company  discovered  Yucatan  in  1506.  Shortly  afterward  they 
explored  the  South  American  coast  from  cape  St.  Augustine  to  lat.  40°  south.  After  their 
return  to  Spain,  1509,  a  quarrel  between  them  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  Soils, 
while  Pinzon  was  in  court  favor.  He  was  released,  indemnified,  and  in  1815  made 
further  explorations  from  cape  San  Roquo  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  discovered  the  La 
Plata.     He  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

SOLITAIRE,  Pezophap.9,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Dodo  (q.v  )  family  (Didina-),  but 
differing  from  the  dodos  in  a  smaller  bill  and  longer  legs.  Like  the  dodos,  the  only 
species  of  this  genus,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  any  evidence  (P.  soUtaria), 
seems  to  be  now  extinct,  and  to  have  become  extinct  in  very  recent  times.  It  inhabited 
the  island  of  Rodriguez,  an  island  about  15  m  long  by  6  broad,  situated  about  300  m. 
to  the  e.  of  Mauritius,  and  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  that  sm'alland  lonely  island, 
where  it  was  abundant  at  the  b-ginning  of  the  18th  century.  Rodriguez  was  uninhabited 
till  1601,  when  a  coiony  of  French  Protestant  refugees  settled  on  it,  under  the  command 
of  Fran9ois  Leguat,  who,  in  his  Vojiages  et  Adventures,  has  left  an  interesting  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  solitaire.  He  describes  it  as  a  large  bird,  the  males  sometimes 
weighing  45  lbs.;  taller  than  a  turkey,  the  neck  a  little  longer  in  proportion,  and  carried 
erect;  the  head  of  the  male  without  comb  or  crest,  that  of  the  female  with  something  like 
a  widow's  peak  above  the  bill;  the  wings  small,  and  the  bird  incapable  of  flying,  but 
only  using  the  wings  to  flap  itself  or  to  flutter  when  calling  for  its  mate,  or  as  a  weapon 
of  offense  or  defense;  the  bone  of  the  wing  being  thickened  at  the  extremity  so  as  to 
form  a  round  mass,  about  the  size  of  a  musket-bullet,  under  the  feathers,  and  to  increase 
the  force  of  the  blow  given  by  it;  a  roundish  mass  of  feathers  irstcad  of  a  tail.  He 
further  describes  the  plumage  as  very  full  and  beautiful,  not  a  feather  out  of  its  place, 
so  there  can  have  been  no  feathers  with  unconnected  webs,  as  in  the  ostrich.  He  says 
the  bird  is  called  solitaire  because  it  is  very  seldom  seen  in  flocks.  He  tells  us  that  the 
bird  is  with  difficulty  caught  in  the  forests,  but  easily  on  open  ground,  because  it  can 
be  outrun  by  a  man;  and  that  its  flesh  is  very  good  to  eat. — But  the  solitaire  seems  to 
have  completely  disappeared  from  Rodriguez,  which  is  now  a  British  settlement.  Bones 
have  been  found,  although  not  yet  abundantly,  and  some  are  preserved  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  some  in  the  Andersonian  Museum,  Glasgow. 

The  fi;jure  here  given  is  derived  from  a  rude  cut  in  Leguat's  work,  and  its  general 
accuracy  is  attested  by  its  correspondence  with  small  figures  introduced  in  a  landscape 
and  two  maps  in  that  work. 

The  name  solitaire  was  originally  given  to  a  species  of  dodo  inhabiting  Bourbon,  and 
applied  by  Leguat  to  this  bird,  in  a'mistaken  belief  of  its  being  the  same.  See  StiicMand 
and  Melville  on  tlie  Dodo  and  its  Kindred. 
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SOLITAIBE,  a.  spcocs  of  game  or  ralhcM-  puzzle,  wliicli,  as  the  name  denotes,  is  played 
by  only  oiicj  iicrson.  The  apparatus  tor  the  gaino  consists  of  a  round  or  octagonal  flat 
board,  iiuK'Utud  with  33  or  37  iiomispliorical  hollows,  and  33  or  37  balls,  one  in  each 
hollow.  The  process  of  tlie  game  consists  in  removing  one  ball  from  the  board,  and 
then,  having  created  a  vacancy,  capturing  one  of  the  balls  adjoining  by  causing  the  one 
behind  to  leap  over  it  into  tiie  vacant  hollow;  there  are  now  two  vacanci('s,  and  the 
game  is  coutinuetl  iu  the  same  nuvnuer  by  capturing  ball  after  ball,  till  only  one  remains, 
when  the  game  is  ircit.  iShoukl  more;  than  one  be  left,  and  they  be  so  isolated  as  not  to 
le  liable  to  capture  by  each  other,  the  game  is  lo.'it.  This  puzzle  may  be  solved  in  an 
Jiunense  number  of  ways;  one  of  the  prettiest  modes  consists  in  rcinoving  the  central 
ball,  and  so  capturing  the  others  that  the  last  ball  sliall  be  iu  the  center. 

SOLLER,  a  small  town  and  sea-port  of  the  Balearic  isles,  in  Majorca,  14  m.  n.  of 
Palma.     It  exports  oranges  and  wine,  and  contains  7,000  inhabitants. 

SOLMIZATION.     See  Solfeggio.  '' 

SOLO,  a  term  used  in  musical  compositions  of  several  parts,  whether  vocal  or  instru- 
meutal,  to  indicate  those  voices  or  instruments  that  are  to  perform  alone  or  in  a  more 
prominent  manner,  as  soprano  solo,  violino  solo.  The  plural  mli,  is  used  when  two  or 
nuire  voice-!  or  instrumental  parts  are  to  be  performed  together,  such  parts,  of  course, 
never  being  double. — A  composition  for  a  single  iuslrumeut  accompanied  is  also  termsd 
a  solo. 

SOLO  FEA,  a  small  city  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Avcllino.  Pop.  5,376.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Apennines,  and  is  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains. 

SOLOMON  (llcbr.  Sht'lomo,  Salomon,  Salomo,  Suleiman,  derived  from  slialon,  peace 
=peacetul,  like  Germ.  Friedrich),  the  second  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba;  successor  of 
the  former  on  the  throne  of  the  Israelitish  empire  for  40  years  (1015-975  B.C.*).  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  iiis  youth  except  that  he  was  probably  educated  by  Nathan  (or  Jehiel). 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  age  at  which  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  his  father.  That  he 
was  olcier  than  13  or  14  years,  as  some  traditions  tell  us,  seems  certain.  The  way  in 
which  his  succession  to  the  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  was  brought  about, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  Adouijah,  is  not  undeserving  of  the  name  of  coup 
d'etiU,  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  (see  tiie  Scripture  narrative).  Having,  by  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  and  the  leaders  of  his  faction,  secuied  his  dominion  against  internal 
foes,  he,  with  complete  disregard  of  the  3Iosaic  law,  set  himself  to  seek  foreign  alliances, 
and  with  this  view  married  as  his  principal  wife  the  diiughter  of  Pharaoh,  probably  of 
Psusenes  (V'aphres?),  of  the  twenty-lirst  dynasty.  Besides  her,  however,  he  had  avast 
number  of  wives-700  "princesses,"  and  300  "concubines" — the  greatest  part  of  whom 
■were  recruited  from  nations  with  whom  an  alliance  had  been  strictly  prohibited.  Having 
inherited  fabulous  wealth,  and  further  adding  to  it  enormously  from  his  own  multifarious 
revenues,  so  that  "silver  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  his  days,"  it  became  necessary 
that  a  new  organization  corresponding  to  this  unheard-of  splendor  should  be  introduced. 
Accordingly,  we  hear  of  "princes,"  i.  e.,  great  officers  of  state,  not  before  heard  of. 
The  two  counselors  of  David's  time  disappear,  in  order  probal)ly  to  make  room  for  a 
whole  body  of  legal  advisers;  the  prophets  are  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  digni- 
taries of  state,  but  new  military  charges  are  created  instead.  The  immense  accumulation 
of  treasure  also  allowed  the  execution  of  a  number  of  public  works  in  Jerusalem,  which 
now  first  assumed  the  magnificence  and  station  of  a  capital.  A  new  wall  with  fortified 
towers  was  erected  around  it;  and  the  queen's  palace — "the  house  of  the  forest  of  Leba- 
non"— with  a  long  hall  joined  to  it  by  a  cedar  porch,  call  the  "tower  of  David,"  outside 
of  which  a  thousand  golden  shields  were  suspended,  and  within  which  the.  king  sat,  in 
all  his  imperial  siilendor,  to  pass  judgment,  were  built  under  his  immediate  orders.  Ills 
banquets,  at  which  all  the  vessels  were  of  gold;  his  tables,  with  their  four  (or  forty) 
tliousand  stalls;  his  gardens  and  parks  and  summer  retreats,  were  such  as  to  dazzle  even 
eastern  fancy.  Twelve  commissaries,  distributed  in  the  different  ]>rovinces,  had  each  in 
his  turn  to  furnish  the  means  of  sustaining  this  ])rodigious  hmisehold.  The  dominion  of 
Solomon  extended  from  Thapsacus,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  Gaza  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  country  was  in  the  profoundest  state  of  peace;  the  treasures  accumulated  by  David 
appeared  inexhaustible;  and  the  ])0])ularity  of  the  king,  wl:o  listened  to  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects;  and  gave  judgment  according  to  that  wisdom,  for  which  he  had  asked  in 
his  vision  at  Gibeon,  in  jireference  to  any  other  gilt,  a?id  which  has  remained  proverbial 
from  his  ilay  to  ours,  was  naturally  at  first  very  grent.  Everything,  moreover,  was  done 
to  develop  and  increase  the  national  wealth  and  welfare.  The  rich  internal  resources 
were  developed,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  most  extensive  nature  established. 

Through  the  port  established  at  Ezion-Geber,  at  the  head  of  the  gidf  of  Elath,  an  out- 
let was  gained  to  the  Indian  ocean;  and  the  alliance  with  Phenicia,  then  under  the 
sway  of  Iliram,  gave  an  enerixetic  impulse  to  these  foreign  expeditions.  Manned  with 
Tyrian  sailors,  the  Israelite  fleets  went  to  "Ophir,"  and  brought  back,  in  exchange  for 
their  own  exportations,  "gold  and  silver,  apes  and  peacocks,  ivory  and  spices;  "and  the 

*  There  ii3  some  discrepancy  among  investigators  about  this  date;  the  beginning  of  his  reign  being 
fixed  variously  at  lOOi),  102b,  Oik),  etc. 
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rest  of  the  strange  and  precious  produce  of  India,  Africa,  Spain,  and  other  regions,  pos- 
sibly even  oar  own  coasts. 

According  to  liis  promise,  Solomon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  accession,  commenced 
the  biiildinu:  of  the  temple  on  Moriah,  after  the  model  of  the  tabernacle,  ^vherein  he  was 
aided  by  Hiram,  who  not  only  sent  hira  timber,  but  architecls  and  cunning  Phenician 
artists  in  wood  and  stone  and  metals.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  it  was  completed, 
and  solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  following  year — at  which  occasion  prodigious  numbers 
of  sacrifices  were  slaughtered.  Thirteen  years  more  having  bet  n  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  "house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  (the  royal  palace),  other  buildings  and  forti- 
fications— among  them  that  of  Palmyra — are  recorded  to  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
king,  who,  far  from  wishing  further  to  extend  his  dominions,  was  only  bent  upon  keep- 
ing his  frontiers  s;tfe  from  the  raids  of  the  neighboring  hordes,  and  for  that  purpose  alone 
kept  up  an  unprecedentedly  large  army. 

The  fame  of  Solomon  could  not  but  spread  far  and  near.  The  splendor  of  his  court 
and  reign,  heigiiieued  by  his  personal  qualities,  his  wisdom  and  erudition — for  he  was 
not  only  the  wisest  but  also  the  most  learned  of  men — brought  embassies  from  all  parts 
to  Jerusalem  to  witness  his  uiagniticence,  and  to  lay  gifts  of  tiibute  at  his  feet.  The 
queen  of  Sheba's  expedition  and  presents  are  well  known;  and  as  n.any  Arab  kings 
made  him  animal  presents  of  a  no  less  splendid  nature,  his  income  from  different  sources 
was  calculated,  in  round  numbers,  at  the  enormous  sum  of  6C6  golden  talents.  That 
people  of  Mo>es,  which  was  to  know  no  other  wealth  than  flocks  and  the  fruits  of  the 
soil,  had  suddenly  become  a  people  of  wealthy  merchants,  of  soldiers,  and  of  courtiers 
— and  it  did  not  profit  by  the  change,  chiefly  through  the  bad  influence  of  the  king  him- 
self and  his  court.  The  army  and  the  public  buildings  absorbed  the  risources  of  the 
provinces.  In  the  Temple,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah, 
Solomon  sacrificed  three  times  a  j'ear;  but  nevertheless,  to  please  his  concubines,  he 
allowed,  and  perhaps  himself  indulged  in,  the  lites  of  polytheism  on  the  heights,  thereby 
setting  the  worst  example  to  his  subjects,  sufficiently  eager  already  to  Avorship  foreign 
deities.  His  exaggerated  polygamy  fostered  immorality  and  licentiousness  among  the 
people;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  wise  and  gentle  monarch,  as  his  treasure  got  exliausted, 
began,  toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  lay  the  yoke,  which  hitherto  had  lain  only  on  his 
Canaanite  subjects,  upon  the  Israelites  themselves.  And  he  thus  becam.e,  to  all  intents 
and  purpost-s,  an  eastern  despot — selling  part  of  his  dominion  to  raise  money,  and  trying 
to  break  the  spirit  of  the  ration  by  forced  services  and  corporal  chastisements. 

Left  by  the  "prophets."  probably  since  his  open  and  revolting  infidelity  with  regard 
to  the  national  worship,  his  advisers  were  chiefly  insolent  young  courtiers,  who  awed 
even  his  aged  counselors  into  silence,  and  fiom  that  time  forth  a  storm  began  to  gather 
over  the  land.  The  priests  were  on  the  side  of  the  n;alcoutents,  and  a  vague  talk  of  a 
general  rising,  which  actually  found  utterance  by  a  "prophet"  in  the  face  of  Solomon, 
v,-as  heard  throughout  the  country.  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  predicted,  ns  Samuel  had  done  to 
David,  the  partial  dominion  to  the  Ephraimite  Jarol  oam,  who  had  to  flee  for  his  life  to 
Egypt.  But  notwithstanding  these  internal  nuitterings,  and  the  open  revolts  of  one  or 
two  subject  chiefs,  such  wasthe  prestige  both  of  David's  and  Solomon's  name,  that  the 
king  was  allowed  to  die  in  peace. 

Solomon  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  Canticles  (q. v.),  Ecclesiastes  (q.v.), 
Proverbs(  q.v.).  besides  works  on  science  which  are  said  to  be  lost.  But  he  is  also  to 
he  considered  the  prime  cause  of  the  final  and  decisive  downfall  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth for  all  historical  times.  His  wisdom  turned  'nto  folh",  his  justice  into  tynmny, 
raised  a  smolderinir  discontent  which  only  awaited  his  death  to  break  out  into  open 
flames  of  revolt  and  internal  wars.  His  character  presents  the  lamentable  spectacle  of 
genius  gone  astray:  and  many  have  been  the  discussions  on  the  part  of  learned  theolo- 
gians in  old  and  late  times  as  to  whether  or  rot  there  was  any  hope  of  his  "salvation." 
His  name  and  hi^  glory,  however,  will,  notwithstanding  the  shadows  that  fall  over  his 
latter  days,  remain  immortal,  whether  we  look  at  the  striking  picture  of  him  given  in 
Scripture,  or  to  the  more  gorgeous  kaleidoscope  of  eastern  legends  revolving  round  the 
prolden  name  of  Suleiman  T  the  lord  and  master  of  all  animate  and  inanimate  beings  un- 
der the  sun,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  wealthy  of  all  created  men,  and  whose  wisdom 
was  as  much  witliout  limits  as  were  his  riches  and  power, — See  for  such  legendary  ac- 
counts of  Solomon,  "Weil's  BihUcal  lA'gends,  the  Targums,  the  Koran,  Lane's  Arabian 
Nififitx,  D'Herb'-lot.  Ginsbursr,  Furst's  Perlenschnure  Suleiman- Hameh  in  70  books,  as- 
cribed to  a  Turkish  poet,  Firdusi,  etc, 

SOLOMON  BEX  GABIROD.     See  Avicebron. 

SOLOMON  BEX  ISAAC,  1040-110.5,  b.  France:  better  known  as  Rashi.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  His  comments  on  the  latter  have  been 
adopted  in  all  editions  of  the  book. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  Islands  in  the  Malay  or  Indian  Archipelago,  between 
Xew  Britain  on  the  n.w.  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  on  the  s.e. ;  lat.  4'  50' — 11" 
50'  south.  Area  estimated  at  10.000  sq.m.;  pop.  tliousrht  to  be  considerable,  but  not 
ascertained.  The  natives  are  partly  Xegrilloes,  partly  Malays,  and  are  still  in  the  con- 
dition of  savages. 
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SOLOUON'S  SEAL,  Poh/gonatum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  liliaeecB, 
dillcii !!_:;■  fioui  lily  of  the  valley  ((j-v.)  chiefly  in  the  cylindrical  tubular  perianth,  and  in 
having-  the  llowers  jointed  to  their  Hower-stalks.  There  are  three  British  sjjeeies.  The 
Common  Solomon's  Skal  {P.  inuUiflt/rum)  is  found  in  the  woods  and  copses  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  a  few  places  in  Scotland.  It  has  a  stem  about  two  feet  high,  the  upper 
part  of  which  bears  a  number  of  lar^e,  ovute-elliptical,  alternate  leaves  in  two  rows. 
The  flower-stalks  are  generally  branched;  the  flowers  not  large,  white,  and  drooping. — 
The  Nauuow-i.kaved  Solomon's  Seal  (/■•.  ver/icillattim)  is  a  rare  British  ])lant,  only  found 
in  a  few  places  in  Scotland.  Tlie  leaves  are  whorled. — The  Angulau,  or  Sweet- 
kJMELLiNO  Solomon's  Skal  (P.  officinale)  is  also  rare  in  Britain,  and  is  found  only  in 
P^ngland.  It  more  nearly  resembles  the  Common  Solomon's  Seal,  but  is  smaller,  and 
hasgreenish,  fragrant  flowers.  Ail  these  species  are  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
They  are  very  similar  in  their  properties.  The  young  shoots  of  P.  officinale  are  eaten  by 
the  Turks  like  asparagus.  The  root  is  white,  fleshy,  inodorous,  with  a  sweetish,  mucil- 
aginous, acrid  taste.  It  contains  Axporaf/in.  It  is  a  jnipular  application  to  bruises,  to 
prevent  or  remove  discoloration,  and  its  use  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  too  apt  to 
get  a  black  eye  now  and  then.  A  kind  of  bread  has  been  made  of  it  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  berries  are  emetic  and  purgative. 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.     See  Canticles,  ante. 

SO  LON.  the  most  famous  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  lawgivers,  was  a  native  of  Athens 
(b.  abijul  G:3S  b.c),  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Attica. 
His  father,  Execestidcs,  having  seriously  impaired  his  income  by  improvidence,  Solon 
was  obliged,  while  still  young,  to  embark  in  trade.  At  first,  however,  Solon  comes 
before  us  as  an  amatory  pact.  His  earliest  appearance  in  the  field  of  politics  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  contest  between  Athens  and  Megara  for  the  possession  of  Salamis.  By 
force  of  artifice,  Solon  revived  the  martial  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  which  had  sunk 
under  the  effect  of  repeated  disasters,  obtained  command  of  a  body  of  v(jlunteers,  and 
conquered  the  island  (circa  593  b.c),  in  which,  along  with  others,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
land.  Henceforth  his  public  career  is  conspicuously  noble  and  honorable.  He  figures 
as  a  wise  and  unselfish  patriot,  seeking  earnestly,  and  not  in  vain,  to  compose  the  dis- 
tractions, partly  sociid  and  partly  political,  that  rent  his  native  city.  The  Athenians 
geijerally  had  thorough  confidence  in  his  integrity;  and  in  594  B.C.  he  was  chosen  archon 
or  chief  magistrate,  and  received  unlimited  permission  to  act  as  he  saw  best  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  In  short,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Roman  history,  he  was  invested  with 
dictatorial  power.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  Solouiau  legislation  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  criticism  in  modern  times,  and  Mr.  Grote,  in  particular,  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  "later  ancients"  (Plutarch  and  Diogenes  La(5rtius),  on  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  rely  for  almost  all  our  information  about  Solon,  are  full  of  confusions,  misap- 
prehensions, and  contradictious,  and  that  it  became  a  habit  among  them  to  mythically 
attribute  to  the  great  Athenian  every  bit  of  wise  legislation  whose  paternity  they  could 
not  discover. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  arising  from  the  existing  relations  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  which  was  no  longer  supportable,  and  was  likely  to  create  a  social  war, 
Solon  proposed  and  carried  a  notable  measure — the  seisachffund.  or  "disburdening  ordi- 
nance" (from  seio,  to  "shake  off,"  and  achthox,  a  "  burden") — which  received  its  name 
from  its  design — viz.,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  debt  that  weighed  down  the  ^//e/es,  or 
lower  classes.  How  this  was  effected,  is  far  from  being  correctly  explained  by  Plutarch, 
and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  have  the  niost  rational  solution  of  the  matter  niust  consult 
Grote's  7/wto?;y  of  Greece  (vol.  iii.).  From  redressing  the  grievances  of  a  class,  Solon 
proceeded,  at  the  .solicitations  of  his  countr3'men,  to  remodel  the  constitution;  and  here, 
too.  the  qualities  that  are  p)pularly  associated  with  his  name  shine  out  eonspicuoush^ 
Abandoning  the  semi  civilized  theory  which  regards  the  nobles  as  alone  worthy  of 
citizenship,  and  of  the  honors  of  public  office  in  tlie  state,  be  introduced  the  timocratic, 
or  rather  the  plutocratic  principle — classifying  citizens  according  to  their  wealth  or 
property;  the  effect  of  which  was  not  to  wrest  all  power  or  dignity  from  the  hands  of 
the  cupatrida,  or  well-born  class,  but  only  to  give  a  portion  of  it  to  others  who  might  be 
as  wealthy,  and  therefore,  presumably',  as  intelligent  and  cultivated  as  they.  Such  a 
reform  has  been  compared  to  that  previously  effected  by  Servius  Tullius  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  ancient  Rome;  and  there  is  at  least  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  method,  if  not 
in  the  design,  of  the  two  reforms.  See  Rome.  Solon  distributed  the  citizens  into  four 
classes.  The  first  embraced  all  those  whose  yearly  income  reached  500  medimni;  the 
second,  those  of  between  ;300  and  500  medimni;  the  third,  those  of  between  800  and  200 
mediiTini,  and  the  fourth,  those  whose  income  fell  below  200  medimni.  The  first  three 
classes  were  liable  to  direct,  taxation;  the  fourth  not;  but  all  were  liai)le  to  indirect  taxa- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  houle,  or  deliberative  assembly  of  four  hundred,  it  would  seem 
that  Solon  left  it  the  .strictly  aristocratical  body  that  he  found  it.  Its  power,  however, 
was  practicalh''  limited  by  a  new  ecclesin,  or  assembly  of  the  four  classes,  whose  ratifica- 
tion was  necessary  to  all  measures  originating  in  the  boule,  or  "upper  house."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ecclexia  itself  (lould  originate  nothing,  and  thus  the  attic  aristocracy  and 
the  attic  plebs  could  mutually  check  each  other's  assumi)tions.  The  part  of  Solon's 
legislation  relating  to  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  citizens  appears  to  have  been  as 
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excellent  and  well  considered  as  the  vest,  but  the  number  of  his  special  enactments  is  so 
great  that  wu  cannot  afford  space  to  mention  them.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  they 
embraced  almost  every  subject  of  social  importance;  and  the  best  testimony  to  their 
value  lies  in  the  fact,  that  when  Peisistratos  violently  overthrew  the  political  constitu- 
tion established  by  his  kinsman,  he  allowed  his  social  legislaliou  to  stand.     See  Pisis- 

TRATCS. 

The  st(jry  of  Solon's  leaving  Athens  for  ten  years,  after  he  had  completed  his  labors 
as  a  lawgiver,  and  traveling  into  foreign  countries,  may  be,  and  probably  is  historical,  but 
the  details  are  untrustworthy;  and  in  particular,  the  celebrated  incident  of  his  interview 
with  Croesus  will  not  suit  the  requiri  ments  of  chronology,  and  must  be  relegated  to  the 
domain  of  historic  myths.  During  his  absence,  tiie  old  uisseusions  among  the  Athuniaus 
broke  out,  and  when  lie  returned,  Solon  struggled  in  vain  to  repress  them.  A  strong 
hand,  as  well  as  a  wise  head,  was  needed,  and  the  conspirac}-  of  Peisistratos  was  quite 
as  much  one  against  anarchy  as  against  the  constitution.  After  Solon's  defeat,  he  with- 
drew into  private  life,  but  occasionally  assisted  with  his  advice  his  bold,  ambitious,  and 
able  kinsman,  who  had  so  effectively  crushed  the  Athenian  '"disorderlies"  of  all  parties. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

SOLOE'  ISLANDS,  The,  lie  e.  of  Flores,  between  122°  56'  30"— 124''  25'  e.  long.,  and 
belong  to  the  ^.'etherlauds  residency  of  Timor.  Besides  several  groups  of  smaller  islands, 
they  consist  of  Solor,  with  an  area  of  105  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  15.000;  Adanara,  302 
sq.m  ,  p(ip.  36.000;  Lomblem,  520  sq.m.,  pop.  120,000;  and  Pautar,  ::;75  sq.m.,  with 
60,000  inhabitants.  Solor  and  Adanara  are  separated  from  Flores  by  narrow  straits, 
Lomblem  and  Pantar  lie  in  succession  further  east. 

Solor  has  little  cultivated  land,  the  natives  being  good  sailors,  and  chiefly  employed 
in  fishing.  Much  sulphur  and  saltpeter  are  found,  from  which  gun-powder  is  made. 
The  women  weave  coarse  fabrics  for  clothing,  and  exotic  cotton  ha^  lately  been  planted 
with  success.  Edible  nests  are  extensively  collected.  In  all  the  viihiges  on  the  coast, 
markets  are  statedly  held,  and  numerously  frequented.  The  natives  near  the  sea  are 
Malays,  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  a  few  of  them  Christians,  the  others  Mohammedans. 
Tho.se  of  the  interior  are  Alfoors,  wild  and  warlike,  who  use  shield  and  bow,  sword  and 
fire-arms.  Adanara  is  governed  by  an  independent  rajah.  It  is  a  lovely  island,  having 
hills  and  dales,  picturesque  villages,  and  cultivated  fields.  The  people  are  Malays,  partly 
Mohammedans  and  partly  Roman  Catholics.  Lomblem  is  aUo  beautiful,  the  natives 
Malays;  those  of  Pantar  being  Papuans. 

The  Solor  islands  are  mountainous:  the  volcano  Lobetolle,  in  Lomblem,  is  4,914  ft. 
high;  and  the  mountains  of  Pantar,  3,332.  They  are  clothed  to  their  summits  with  for- 
ests. In  1851  the  Portuguese  relinquished  all  claim  to  these  islands,  which  are  now  gov- 
erned by  the  military  commander  at  Larantooka,  in  the  e.  of  Flores;  a  Dutch  post-holder 
being  stationed  at  Lawajang,  the  chief  place  of  Solor. 

SOLSTICE  (Lat.  soUtifium.  from  wl,  sun,  and  »to,  I  stand),  that  point  in  the  ecliptic  at 
which  the  sun  i^  furthest  removed  from  the  equator,  and  where  he  is  consequently  at  the 
turning-point  of  hi';  apparent  course.  There  are  two  such  points  in  the  ecliptic,  one 
where  it  touches  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  other  where  it  touches  that  of  Capricorn. 
The  former  is  the  siunmer,  and  the  latter  is  the  winter  solstice  to  those  who  inhabit 
northern  latitudes,  and  vice  versd. — The  term  is  also  employed  to  .signify  the  time  at  which 
the  sun  attains  these  two  points  in  its  orbit,  viz.,  June  21  and  Dec.  23" 

SOLT,  a  t.  of  Hungarv.  countv  of  Pesth,  48  m.  s.  of  Pesth,  in  a  marshy  district  on  a 
branch  of  the  Danube.     Pop.  '69,  5,696. 

SOLTJTION.  A  .substance  is  .said  to  undergo  solution,  or  to  become  dis=;olved,  when 
the  force  of  adhesion  between  it  and  a  liquid  in  which  it  is  immersed  is  sutfieieul  to  over- 
come the  force  of  cohesion  bet-ween  the  .solid  particles.  Thus  sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved 
by  water,  camphor,  or  resin  by  spirit  of  wine,  and  silver  by  mercurj'.  The  liquid  which 
effects  the  solution  is  termed  the  solvent,  or  sometimes  the  memtrmnn;  and  some  solu- 
tions have  special  names — for  example,  the  term  »yrup  is  applied  to  a  solution  of  sugar 
in  water,  and  tincture  to  a  solution  of  a  solid  in  alcohol.  If  a  solid  body  be  introduced 
in  successive  small  portions  into  a  definite  quantity  of  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving  it, 
the  first  portions  disappear  the  most  rapidly,  and  each  successive  portion  dissolves  more 
slowly  than  its  predecessor,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  liquid  ceases  to  possess 
any  further  solvent  power.  When  this  occurs  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhe.*ion  are 
balanced,  and  the  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Solution  is  promoted  by  increasing  the 
extent  of  surface  in  a  solid,  or  by  reducing  it  to  powder.  An  elevation  of  temperature, 
by  diminishing  cohesion,  will  generally  also  increase  the  solvent  power  of  ihe  liquid:  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  nde — as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  lime  and  its  salte.  water 
just  above  the  freezing-point  dis.solving  nearly  twice  as  much  lime  as  it  does  when  boil- 
ing. \.  compound  of  lime  and  sugar, "very  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  .separated  from  the 
solution  almost  completely  if  heated  to  boiling.  But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  the 
kind  occurs  in  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt),  which  in  its  crystalline  form  dissolves  in 
about  ten  times  its  weight  of  ice-cold  water,  and  rapidly  becomes  more  soluble  as  the 
temperature  rises  until  it  reaches  91°;  from  this  point  until  the  solution  boils  the  solu- 
bility slightly  decrea.ses,  the  boiling  liquid  only  retaining  about  four-fifths  of  the  quan- 
tity which  was  dissolved  at  91°.     Carbonate  and  seleniate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  iron. 
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exhibit  the  same  peculiarity  in  a  less  marked  degree.  "  Tlicse  anomalous  results  may 
be  partly  expiaineii,"  says  Dr.  Miller,  "by  the  ((Misideratlou  that  licat  diniiiiislios  the 
force  of  adhesion  as  well  as  that  of  cohesion.  Generally  sjjeakin!;-,  CDJicsion  is  the  more 
rapiiily  diminished  of  the  two.  althongh  not  \iniloinily  so;  andin  tlicse  cases  ii  would 
appear  that  the  adhesive  force  decreases  iu  a  greater  ratio  tlian  llic  cohesion  of  llie  saline 
particles"  {Chemicai  ritysics,  3d  ed.  lbG3,  p.  7;^).     The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the 

unequal  soluljilily  of  vari- 
ous of  the  moie  common 
jialts  in  water  of  different 
1  em  per;  1 1  ii  res.  T 1 1  e  liii  es  of 
soUibililji  cut  the  verticals 
raised  from  points  indicat- 
ing the  temperature  upoa 
the  low'cr  horizontal  line, 
at  heights  pn^portional  to 
the  quantities  of  salt  dis- 
solved by  100  parts  of 
■water.  For  example,  100 
parts  of  water  dissolve — 
at  32°,  8  parts,  at_  123°,  17 
parts,  and  at  212°,' 26  parts 
of  sulphate  of  potash. 
Water  w  hich  has  been  sat- 
urated with  one  substance 
— that  is,  which  refuses  to 
dissolve  any  more  of  that 
substance,  will  often  con- 
tinue to  dissolve  others. 
In  true  or  finiple  solution  the  properties,  both  of  the  solid  and  the  solvent,  are  retained. 
"When,  however,  any  chemical  action  ensues  between  tlie  solid  and  the  liquid,  the  result- 
ing solution  commonlj'  presents  perfectly  new  and  distinct  features;  as,  for  example, 
Aviien  the  metals  are  dissolved  by  acids,  or  oils  by  the  alkalies  (as  in  soap-making).  For 
the  solubility  of  the  gases  in  water  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Gases. 

The  uses  of  solution  in  laboratorj'  juocesses  are  numerous.  By  the  difference  in 
degree  of  their  solubility  we  can  separate  one  substance  from  another;  and  by  dissolving 
a  body  we  can  purify  it,  either  by  filtration  or  crystallization.  JMoreover,  when  it  is 
required  that  two  bodies  shall  react  on  one  another,  they  do  so  with  incomparably  more 
force  in  their  dissolved  than  iu  their  solid  state. 

SOLVENT.     See  Solution. 

SOLWAY  FIETH — in  its  upper  part  best  regarded  as  the  estuary  of  the  river  Esk;  in 
its  lower,  as  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  sea — separates  the  n.w.  of  Cumberland  from  the  s.  of 
Scotland.  Its  entire  length,  until  lost  in  the  Irish  sea,  is  calculated  at  33  m  ;  its  average 
bi<adt()  for  the  first  12  of  these  is  not  more  than  2^  m.,  but  afterward  it  gradually, 
although  irregularly,  increases  to  upward  of  20.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it, 
lesides  the  Esk.  are  the  Annan,  Isith,  Dee.  and  Urr,  from  the  n.  or  Scottish  side;  and 
the  Eden  and  Derwent  fiom  the  s.  or  English  side.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
Solwny  firth  is  the  rarridity  with  which  its  tides  ebb  and  flow.  The  spring-tides  are 
jieculiarly  swift  and  strong — the  wave  rushing  in  from  3  to  6  ft.  high,  and  at  the  rate  of 
8  to  10  m.  an  liour,  occasionally  inflicting  serious  damage  on  the  shipping;  while  after 
it  has  retreated,  g-eat  stretches  of  the  bed  of  the  firth  are  left  bare,  and  in  some  places 
one  can  even  crossover  from  the  English  to  the  Scottish  shore.  The  salmon-fisheries  of 
the  Solway  are  valuable. — Sulvdy  ^loxs  is  a  disii  iet  of  Cumberland  about  7iii.  in  circum- 
ference, lying;  w.  of  Longtown,  and  immediately  adjoining  Scotland.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  was  once  a  bog.  but  is  now  drained  and  cultivated.  It  is  historicallj-  notable 
as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  English  and  Scots  in  1543,  when  the  latter  were 
defeated.  Here  also,  on  Nov.  13.  1771,  an  extraordinary  disaster  occurred.  The  boggy 
ground,  surcharged  with  nuMsture — the  effect  of  heavy  rains — rose,  swelled,  and  biust 
like  a  torrent,  sweeping  along  with  it  trees  and  houses,  and  destroying  some  30  small 
villages. 

SOLYMAN  (SULEIMAN)  II.,  surnamed  "The  Magnificent,"  the  greatest  of  the 
Turki.-h  sultans,  was  b.  iu  1400;  and  in  Sept.,  Io20,  succeeded  hisfather,  Selim  I.  (q.v.), 
who  had  carefully  initiated  him  into  the  secrets  of  Ottoman  policy.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  he  restored  a  large  amount  of  unjustly  confiscated  property,  and 
removed  from  olllce  all  who  were  untit  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  After 
having  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  governor  o^  Syria,  he  exterminated  the  Egyptian 
Mamelukes,  and  conchuled  a  treaty  w  ith  Persia.  The  foolish  insolence  of  the  Hungarian 
court  next  drew  him  thither  with  a  jioverful  armj',  and  Belgrade,  the  key  of  that  c(um- 
try.  was  captured  (1521).  He  next  drove  the  kniglits  of  St.  John  from  Rhodes  (1522); 
and  for  3  years  following  devoted  himself  to  improvements  in  the  administration;  but 
his  attempts  at  nnliiary  reform  provoked  a  rebellion  of  the  jani;.aries,  which  he  saw  no 
other  means  of  quelling  thau  by  engaging  them  iu  a  war  with  Hungary.     He  gained  the 
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signal  victory  of  Moliacz  (1526),  and  continuing  liis  resistless  course,  took  Buda  and 
■Pestli;  l)ut  lie  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  a  rebellion  in  the  e.,  and  retreated  down  the 
Danube  to  Coustantiuople,  committing  frighiful  ravages  on  the  way.  In  1529  he  was 
summoned  to  Huiigaiy  in  aid  of  his  protege,  king  John  Zapolya,  who  was  contesting 
the  crown  with  Ferdinand,  and  accordingly  invaded  that  country  with  a  mighty  army, 
capturing  and  destroying  as  he  went,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  but  after  various  unsuc- 
cessful a-saults,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Two  years  afterward  (1531).  he  again 
appeared  in  Hungary;  but  his  ])rogress  this  time  was  checked  by  Charles  V.  in  person, 
who  had  come  with  tlie  imperial  army  of  250,000,  in  aid  of  his  brother.  In  1535  he  con- 
cluded witJi  Francis  I.  the  famous  treaty  which  opened  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  to 
the  French  flag  alone.  In  1510  the  long  and  desultory  contest  between  the  Turks  and 
Imperialists  for  Hungary  was  ended  in  favor  of  the  former,  who  took  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  After  this,  the  alliance  between  the  French  and  the  Turks  began 
to  bear  fruit;  the  combined  fleets  ravaged  the  Italian  coasts,  and  pillaged  Nice  (1542); 
but  peace  was  again  restored  with  Germany  in  1547.  The  Turks  were  n.iw  supreme  in 
the  Mediterranean;  Gozzo  and  Tripoli  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Banat  of  Temeswar  (1551)  assured  them  a  iirm  hold  over  Hungary.  A  second  and  third 
war  with  Persia,  which  was  now  in  a  state  of  semi-subjugaliou,  the  bloodthirsty  ambi- 
tion of  his  favorite  wifeRoxolana.  who  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  put  to  death  the 
children  of  his  other  wives,  a  brilliant  naval  victory  (1501)  over  the  knights  of  Malta  and 
their  allies  the  Spaniards,  an  unsuccessful  blockade  of  Valetta  in  ]\Iaita  (1565),  and  a 
fresh  expedition  to  Hungary  (1588).  were  the  chief  events  of  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
During  this  last  expedition,  while  ])esieging  the  little  town  of  Szigeth  or  Szegedin, 
Which  resisted  ail  his  attacks,  he  died  on  Sept.  5,  1563. 

SOMA  ("  the  moon-plant,"  or  asdepias  acida)  is,  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  god  who 
represents  this  plant,  and  one  of  the  mo.st  popular  deities  of  the  Vedic  religion.  The 
reason  for  this  popularity  must  be  sought  for  in  the  important  part  which  the  juice  of 
the  Soma-plant  played  in  the  great  Vedic  sacrifices,  and  probably  also  in  its  alcoholic 
and  invigorating  properties,  which  the  sacriticer  experienced  when  he  drunk  of  it  in  the 
'exercise  of  his  functions.  These  properties  are  constantly  described  or  alluded  to  in  the 
hymns  addressed  to  Soma.  Thus,  in  some  hymns,  Soma  is  said  to  exhilarate  Varoun'a, 
Mitra,  Indra,  and  the  other  gods  who  partake  of  its  juice;  and  in  another,  the  worship- 
ers exclaim:  "We  have  drunk  the  Soma;  we  have  become  immortal;  we  have  entered 
into  light;  we  have  known  the  gods.  What  can  an  enemj''  now  do  to  us,  or  what  can 
tiie  malice  of  any  mo'-tal  effect  ?"  In  other  passages,  the  juice  of  the  Soma  is  said  to  be 
a  draught  of  immortality,  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  a  remedy  for  blindness  and  lame- 
ness. Thus  Soma  became  endowed  with  supernatural  qualities  and  divine  attributes, 
and  graduilly  was  exalted  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  deities.  He  is  the  friend,  helper, 
and  soul  of  Indra;  lie  is  the  slayer  of  the  cloud-demon  Vr'itia,  the  destroyer  of  foes, 
the  disp^dler  of  darkness,  the  creator  of  the  sun,  the  upholder  of  the  sky,  and  the  sus- 
taiuer  of  the  earth,  the  king  of  gods  and  men;  he  is  thou.sand-eyed,  the  most  heroic  of 
heroes;  he  is  wise,  strong,  energetic,  etc.  See  the  interesting  article  on  Soma  by  .John 
Muir,  in  his  "  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  ^Mj'tliology," 
in  the  Journal  of  tJie  Royol  Asiatic  Society,  new  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  135,  ft".  In  the  classical 
period  of  Hinduism.  Somi  ceases  to  be  worshiped  in  the  character  which  he  has  at  the 
Vedic  period;  he  then  becomes  the  god  of  the  moon.  This  transition  from  Soma,  the 
plant  and  its  juice,  to  Soma,  the  moon,  which  is  perceptible  even  as  early  as  in  the  S'ata- 
patlui  Bralimana  of  the  White  Yajurved.i  (see  Veda\  is  apparently  due  to  the  belief, 
that  Ami'ita,  the  beverage  of  immortality,  was  guarded  by  the  moon,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  the  Vedic  hyinn-^,  Soma  is  frequently  called  or  descrd^ed  as  Amr'ita. 
The  myths  connected  with  Soma,  the  moon,  are  wholl}^  different  from  those  relating  to 
the  Vetlic  Soma.  As  moon.  Soma  was  born  from  the  eyes  of  Atri,  a  son  of  Brahman, 
the  first  god  of  the  Trimurti  (q.v.);  and  became  installed  by  Brahman  as  the  sovereign 
of  plants.  Brahman  as,  and  planets.  But  after  he  had  acquired  extrusive  dominion,  he 
became  arrogant  and  licentious,  and  carried  off  TarS  (lit.,  a  star),  the  wife  of  Vr'ihaspati, 
the  preceptor  of  the  gods.  Vr  ihaspati  seeking  to  recover  his  bride,  and  some  of  the 
gods  siding  with  him,  and  others  with  Soma,  a  war  broke  out,  which  ended  in  Tara's 
being  restored  to  her  husband.  The  result,  however,  of  her  s-ay  with  Soma  was  the 
birth  of  a  son  named  Budha,  who  became  the  ancestor  of  a  dynasty  of  kings,  called  the 
lunar  dynast}'.     See  Si)rya. 

.  SOMALI  LAHD,  or  Somatjli,  an  extensive  maritime  country  in  the  e.  of  Africa,  is 
triangular  iu  shape,  and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  s.e.  by  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Jub  river.  From  the  middle  course  of  the  Jiib  to 
cape  Guaidaiui,  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  distance  is  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred miles.  The  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  330.000  sq.m. ;  but  as  great  part 
of  its  interior  still  remains  unexplored,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. The  laud  is  elevated  and  mountainous  in  the  n.  and  slopes  in  terraces  toward 
the  south.  The  Jub,  which  forms  the  sw.  boundary,  is  a  large  fertilizing  stream,  drawing 
its  waters  from  the  mountains  of  southern  Abyssinia,  and  flowing  s.e.  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Gallas  on  the  w.  and  those  of  the  Somali  on  the  e. ,  to  its  mouth  ou  the 
northern  frontier  of  Zanzibar. 
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The  present  Somali  race  were  originally  Araby,  wbo  landed  on  the  African  shore 
8.  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  early  in  the  ISth  century.  Drivir.g  back  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  wliowere  Christians,  the  Moslem  made  theniselves  masters  of  the  country. 
The  mhabilanls  are  extremely  violent  and  quarrelsome  in  their  disposition,  are  notorious 
fav  cliealing  and  lying,  and  for  the  most  i)art  pursue  a  wandering,  pastoral  life.  The 
chief  trading  place  is  Berbera,  on  the  n.  coast;  and  the  products  of  the  country  are  sheep, 
cows,  ghee,  grass-made  mats,  ostiich  feathers,  anil  hides.  These  are  exchanged  at  the 
ports  for  cloth,  dates,  rice,  beads,  and  iron. —  What  Ltd  to  tJie  Discovery  of  the  Nile,  by 
C'apt.  Spcke  (Edin.  18G4). 

SOMATOL'OGY.  See  Matter;  Atom;  Atomic  Theouy;  Force,  Conseuvation 
OF;  Pkiuei'tion;  ante. 

SOMBKERE  TE,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  in  the  slate  of  Zacatecas,  and  90  m.  n.w.  from  Zaca- 
tecas,  in  a  mountainous  district  celebrated  for  its  rich  silver  mines  from  which  Som« 
brerete  derives  all  its  iuiportance.     Pop.  14,000. 

SOMERS,  John,  Lord,  1651-1716;  b.  Worcester,  England;  graduated  at  Trinity 
college.  O.xford;  became  a  lawyer,  1676,  pursuing  at  Oxford  classical,  historical,  and 
judicial  studies;  commenced  practice  at  London,  1682,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  whigs; 
of  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops,  1688;  member  of '"  Convention  Parliament," and  soli- 
citor-general, 1689;  attorney-general,  1692;  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  1693;  a  lord  justice, 
1695;  loid  cliaucellor  and  raised  to  the  peerage,  1697;  removed  from  chancellorship,  1700, 
and  arraigned  for  trial  before  the  house  of  lords,  but  j)rosecution  having  been  withdrawn, 
recovered  his  influence  at  court,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  society,  1703; 
president  of  the  council,  1708-10;  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comparative 
retirement. 

SOMERSET,  a  co.  in  w.  Maine,  adjoining  Canada;  drained  by  the  Waloostock, 
Penobscot,  and  Kennebec  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Somerset  and  the  Maine  Central  rail- 
roads; about  8,800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  32,329 — 31,065  of  American  birtli.  The  surface  is  in 
part  hilly,  and  there  are  extensive  forests  from  which  much  lumber  is  taken  for 
export.     Co.  seat,  Skowhegan. 

SOMERSET,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Maryland,  bounded  on  the  n.by  the  Wicomico  river,  on  the 
s.e.  by  the  Poeomoke  river,  and  on  the  w.  by  Chesjqx'ake  bay;  cros.sed  by  the  Eastern 
Shore  railroad;  about  375  sq.m.;  pop.  '80  21,688-8,637  colored.  The  surface  is  level 
a  id  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  productions  are  corn  and 
Cits.    Co.  seat.  Princess  Anne. 

SOMERSET,  a  co.  in  central  New  Jersey,  bordered  by  the  Passaic  on  the  n.e.,  and  on 
the  w.  by  Lamington  nver;  crossed  by  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  Central  New 
Jersey,  and  Lehigh  Valley  railroads,  and  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal;  drained 
by  the  Passaic  and  Millstone  rivers,  and  by  brandies  of  the  Raritan;  275  sq.m.;  pop. '80, 
27,161.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile;  the  principal  products  are  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  oats.  wool,  flax,  butler,  and  cattle.  It  has  good  water-power  and  con- 
tains manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  castings,  and  pig-iron;  also  tanneries, 
distilleries,  flour  and  saw  mills.     Co.  seat,  Somerville. 

SOMERSET,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Pcnnsylvania.adjoining  Maryland  ;  drained  by  the  Youghio- 
glieny  and  Castleman's  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Washington  and  Baltimore 
railroad;  about  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  33,146 — 31.700  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  but  very  fertile;  flax,  wlieat,  rye,  potatoes,  corn,  butter,  and  maple  sngnr  are  sta- 
ples; sheep  grazing  is  extensively  carried  on.  Iron  ore,  bituminous  and  caunel  coal  are 
found.     Co.  seat,  Somerset. 

SOMERSET  HERALD.     See  Herald. 

SOMERSET  HOUSE,  in  the  Strand,  London,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  palace  built  by  the 
protector  Somerset  about  1549,  which  fell  to  the  crown  on  Somerset's  execution.  Tlie 
original  Somerset  House  Avas  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1776,  after  d(?signs  by  sir  Will- 
iam Chambers,  in  the  Palladian  style  for  public  otbces.  Various  offices  connected  with 
the  navy  and  other  public  departments  were  removed  there  iu  1788;  and  in  1813  the  east 
wing  w.is  completed  to  form  K'lig's  college. 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  s.w.  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by 
the  Bristol  channel,  and  in  other  directions  by  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wilts,  and 
Gloiice^teishire.  Area,  1,049,815  acres.  Pop  '71,  463,483.  Its  form  is  oblong,  its 
length  b'Mng  about  80  m.,  and  breadth  about  36.  The  surface  is  extremely  diversified, 
there  being  every  variation,  from  lofty  hills  and  barren  moors  to  rich  vales  and  marshy 
"levels,"  mr.ny  thousands  of  acres  of  the  latter  being  below  high-water  mark,  and 
depending  for  .security  on  sea  banks  and  sluices.  The  hills  ;ue  divided  into  several 
ranges  running  from  e.  to  west.  One  range,  known  as  the  Mendips  (((.v.),  nms  fronn 
near  the  city  of  Wells  to  the  coast  at  Brean-down.  South  of  these  hills  is  a  vast  marshy 
plain,  on  wliieli  the  PoMen  hills  stand  out  abruptly  like  an  island.  Another  conspicu- 
ous group,  called  the  Quantocks,  rise  near  Taunton  and  attain  a  maximum  elevation  of 
1270  feet.  And  finally,  in  the  extreme  w.,  is  the  wild  district  of  Extnoor  forest,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  barren  hills,  the  highest  of  which.  Dunkery  beacon,  is  1668  ft. 
above  the  sea  level.     The  rivers  of  the  county  rise  chiefly  in  these  high  grounds,  and 
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are  none  of  them  of  any  magnitude  except  the  Bristol  Avon,  -which  rises  in  Wiltshire, 
and  for  some  miles  divides  Somersetshire  from  Gloucestershire.  The  Parct  drains  the 
middle  districts  and  is  a  tiihvi  stream  up  to  Bridgwater,  presenting  at  sju-ing-tides  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  called  the  "  bore."  The  soil  is  mostly  f  rtile,  and  the  pasture-lands 
are  almost  unrivaled  for  their  luxuriance.  The  wheat  and  barley  grown  around  Bridg- 
water are  famous;  but  grazing  and  daiiy  farming  form  the  great  objects  of  husbandry, 
and  the  cheese  of  Cheddar  has  a  great  reputation.  Cider  is  also  produced  in  enormous 
quantities,  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  small  furms  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state.  The  hilly  districts  are  rich  in  minerals,  especially  iron,  wiih  some  lead  and 
calamine;  and  the  Kadstock  and  Bedmmster  coal-tields  supi)ly  the  northern  districts 
witii  excellent  fuel.  Oolite  is  largely  develoDLd  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bnth,  where  a 
beautiful  building  stone  is  extensively  produced.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
woolen  cloth,  coarse  linens,  lace,  silk,  and  gloves;  but  these  industries  are  not  pro- 
gressive, and  the  population  of  Somersetshire  is  diminishing  largely  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  medicinal  springs  are  an  important  feature  of  the  county,  having  been  the 
means  of  bringing  into  celebrity  and  sustaining  the  splendor  of  Bath  (q. v.).  Wesion- 
super-ilare,  containing  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  few  hovels,  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  watering-places  on  the  western  coast.  Somersetshire  is  divided  into  three  districts 
for  electoral  purposes,  and  returns  six  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  The  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  are  Bath,  Taunton,  and  Frome— Bridgwnter  having  been  recently 
disfranchised  for  corrupt  practices.  In  ancient  times  this  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
inhabited  by  the  Belgce,  and  the  JMendips  appear  to  have  formed  so  stronga  barrier 
against  the  Roman  and  Saxon  that  even  to  this  day  philologers  can  trace  "'the  strong 
Celtic  element  that  held  its  ground  here.  British  camps  are  very  numerous  on  the  hills, 
and  extensive  remains  of  stone  circles  are  visible  at  Stanton  Drew,  near  Bristol.  In 
Saxon  times  Somersetshire  was  one  of  the  earliest  counties  to  embrace  Christianity;  and 
while  a  church  was  founded  at  AVells  in  704,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  fine  cathe- 
dral, a  monastery  was  founded  at  Glastonbury,  which  eventually  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  kingdom.  Somersetshire  was  the  principal  arena  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  16b5. 

SOMERS  ISLANDS.     See  Bermudas,  ante. 

SOMERVILLE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Texas,  drained  by  the  Brazos  river;  300  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  3,649 — 2,629  of  American  birth,  28  colored.     This  county  was  set  off  from' 
Hood  CO.  in  1875.     The  surface  is  a  rolling  prairie;  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  are  raised. 
Co.  seat.  Glen  Rose. 

SOMERVILLE,  a  city  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  Mystic  river,  and  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  Eastern  and  Fitchburg  railroads;  3  m.  from 
Boston;  pop.  '80,  24,985.  It  was  separated  from  Charlestown  in  1842,  and  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1872.  It  is  divided  into  4  wards,  and  governed  by  a  miiyor,  aldermen,  and 
councilmen.  It  has  3  lines  of  street  railroads,  an  electric  fire  alarm,  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment; is  furnished  with  water  from  the  Mystic  river,  and  ligiited  with  gas.  The  city 
has  numerous  hills,  of  which  Central,  Spring,  and  Winter  are  the  highest;  also  a  public 
park  of  about  16  acres  in  the  n.e.  portion.  It  is  principally  a  place  of  residence  for 
Boston  merchants.  It  contains  numerous  public  schools,  a  free  public  library,  the 
McLean  insane  asylum;  and  manufactories  of  steam-boilers,  carriages,  glass,  and  earth- 
enware, brass  and  copper  tubing,  an  iron-foundry,  dye-works,  brick  yards,  a  bleachery, 
and  an  establishment  for  currying  leather. 

SOMEBVILLE,  Mrs.  Mary,  a  lady  famed  for  lier  mastery  of  mathematics  and  physi- 
cal science,  was  the  daughter  of  admiral  sir  William  Fairfax.  She  was  b.  at  Jedburgh 
on  Dec.  26,  1780,  and  brought  up  at  Burntisland,  amid  somewhat  narrow  family  circum- 
stances. Her  mother  taught  her  to  read;  but  besides  this,  she  had  no  education  till  she 
was  nine  years  old.  At  ten,  she  went  for  a  year  to  a  school  at  Musselburgh;  and  on  her 
return,  took  more  delight  in  reading  whatever  came  in  her  way  than  in  sewing,  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  her  relatives.  After  she  was  thirteen,  she  twice  had,  duiinc:  a  sojourn 
in  Edinburgh,  an  opportunity  of  attending  classes,  studying  music,  drawing,  ;uul  a  little 
Latin,  and  of  mixing  with  Edinburgh  society.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  it  was  in  an 
algebraic  sum  in  a  magazine  of  fashions  that  Mrs.  Somerville  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sul)ject  that,  most  engrossed  her  attention  later  in  life.  In  1804  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Greig.  a  commissioner  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  removed  to  London.  Although 
Mr.  Greig  did  not  prevent  her  from  contintiing  her  studies,  he  him.self  had  no  interest  in 
science,  and  had  the  usual  prejudices  against  learned  women.  It  was  not  till  her  return 
north  as  a  widow,  after  three  years  of  married  life,  that  she  was  free  to  buy  the  books 
she  wanted,  and  to  study  the  subject  that  most  interested  her.  She  was  now  33  years 
old,  with  two  children.  In  1812  she  married  her  cousin.  Dr.  William  Somerville,  who 
entered  warmly  into  all  her  ideas.  Her  husband  and  she  removed  to  London  in  1816, 
"where  Mrs.  Somerville  went  much  into  society,  and  became  known  as  possessed  of  sci- 
entific interests  and  gifts.  In  1823  ]\Irs.  Somerville  was  invited  by  lord  Brougham  to  try- 
to  popularize,  for  the  English  public,  Laplace's  great  work,  the  Mecanique  Cchste.  Tiiis 
she  was  persuaded  to  undort;ike,  and  published  it  as  the  Celeiftinl  Meclmnism  of  the 
Heavens,  in  1830.  The  work  was  received  with  the  greatest  admiration.  Mrs.  Somer- 
■ville  was  awarded  a  royal  pension  in  1855      2' he  Connection  of  the  Physical  /Sciences  was 
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published  in  1835,  and  hns  passed  throuc:h  nine  editions.  ITcr  next  work  was  Physical 
Ocorjranhy  (1848),  of  wiiich  llicrc  have  l)ccn  .«ix  Kiii;Tish  editions.  Molecular  and  Slicro- 
»co])ic  Sckncc  •A\\\\vM\'(\.  \\\  18(5(1.  ]\Irs.  Somerville,  who  for  many  years  resided  in  Italy, 
died  at  Naples,  Nov.  2!>,  1872,  having  maintained  till  llie  end  the  perfect  use  of  her  fac- 
ulties. An  aiilol)iop;raphy,  edited  and  supplemented  by  a  daughter  of  Mrs,  Somerville, 
"was  published  in  187o. 

SOMERVILLE,  William,  109'3-1742,  b.  Warwielvshire,  England,  of  good  family; 
edueati'd  at  Oxforil  university,  lie  afterward  resided  on  bis  ancestral  estate  as  a  coun- 
try scjuire  and  wrote  The  Chase  and  Field  Sports,  botli  poems,  and  also  fables  and  tales 
of  some  merit. 

SOMMA,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  at  the  nortbern  base  of  mount  Vesuvius.     Pop.  7,400. 

SOMME  (ane.  Simara),  a  river  of  northern  France,  rises  near  FontSomme,  in  the 
deparlment  of  Aisiie,  and  falls  into  the  English  channel  midway  between  Boulogne  and 
Dieppe.     Its  entire  length  is  about  120  m.,  of  which  one-half  is  navigable. 

SOMME,  a  maritime  department  in  the  north  of  France,  s.  of  Pas-de-Calais,  and  n.e. 
of  Seine  Inferieure.  It  has  an  area  of  2,377  sq.m. ,  and  a  pop.  '7G,  of  550,641.  Sonimc 
is  for  the  most  part  quite  level,  and  in  some  parts  marshy.  The  department  pnxiuces 
abundance  of  c>)rn  anil  garden-fruits;  also  beet-root,  oil-yielding  plants,  and  splendid 
carrots.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  velvets,  woolens,  cottons,  linens,  silk,  leather,  and  tapestries. 

SOMNAMBULISM  (Lat.  sleep-walking).  Walking  in  sleep  is  the  most  palpable,  but 
not  the  most  marvelous  characteristic  of  this  condition.  The  person  affected  walks, 
rides,  climbs,  wiih  the  eyes  shut  or  insensible;  his  movements  are  precise,  cautious,  lead- 
ing him  into  positions  of  difhculty  and  peril,  which,  if  perfectly  alive  to  their  real  nature, 
or  if  acting  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  motives,  he  would  avoid;  and  yet  there 
appears  to  be  a  i"iartial  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects,  and  an  adaptat  ion  to  circum- 
stances. Individuals  have,  while  in  this  state,  performed  long  journeys  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, paying  tolls,  avoiding  obstacles;  they  have  successfully  descended  into  coal-mines; 
they  have  ascended  in  safety  to  the  roofs  of  houses,  have  climbed  rocky  cliffs,  and  suc- 
cessfully robbed  eagles'  nests,  during  the  night;  millers,  saddlers,  grooms,  seamstresses, 
have  all  performed  their  customary  work  with  perfect  exactitude,  but  without  any 
recollection  of  their  exertions  or  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  with  which 
many  acts  are  performed,  that  particular  senses  may  be  dormant  is  proved  by  insensibil- 
ity to  loud  noises,  and  by  a  cook  eating  cabbage  wdiich  had  been  substituted  for  a  salad 
which  he  had  carefidly  and  artistically  prepared.  The  senses,  in  relation  to  the  idea  or 
train  of  ideas  present  to  the  mind,  appear  to  be  awake,  and  preternaturally  acute.  This 
fact  has  suggested  the  hypothesis,  that  certain  faculties  are  wakeful,  open  to  impressions, 
and  actuated  by  volition;  while  others,  and  the  mind  in  general,  are  jilunged  in  profound 
sleep  and  unconsciousness.  This  may  be  true,  and  is  in  harmony  with- the  opinion,  that 
the  phenomena  are  an  acted  dream  or  delusion,  and  that  what  is  seen,  heard,  or  done,  is 
the  mere  embodiment  or  repetition  of  former  impressions  or  impulses,  at  the  time  before 
the  nund.  TJiis  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  student  narrated  by  the  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  who  composed  a  sermon  and  wrote  out  nnisic  while  asleep:  read  them 
over,  made  corrections,  scratched  out  lines,  substituted  others,  put  in  its  place  a  word 
that  had  been  omitted,  and  continued  to  do  all  this,  although  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  was 
interposed  between  the  writing  and  his  face;  showing  that  he  was  copying  mental 
images,  and  not  with  the  e3'e. 

Soinnambuli.sm  occurs  in  the  sensitive  and  excitable,  often  in  conjunction  with  other 
nervous  affections,  and  is  hereditary;  so  that  it  may  be  r'igarded  as  on,  if  not  within,  the 
boundary  of  disease. — Ilerljert  Mayo,  m.d..  On  the  Trutlis  contained  in  Popular  Super- 
stitions; Macnish,  P.\i<isophy  of  Sleep;  Bin ns  on  £■>«;). 

SOMXA.MBULISM,  Artificial.     See  Hypnotism,  ante. 

SOMNAUTH',  or  Somn.^tii-Putten,  a  t.  of  Guzerat,  in  Hindustan,  is  situated  on  the 
s.w.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kattywar  (q.v.),  about  3o  m.  from  its  southern  extremity, 
and  has  at  i)rcsent  a  pop.  of  5,000  most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  The  town  is  fortified 
by  a  strong  stone  wall  9  ft.  thick,  strengthened  by  88  towers;  it  contains  many  mosques, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  celel)rated  Hindu  temple  of  the  idol  Somnanlh.  The  ruins  of  the 
temple  are  in  a  state  of  fair  preservation,  and  give  the  idea  of  its  having  been  a  gloomy, 
massive  tcjnple  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  ball  !)6  ft.  by  68  ft.  crowned  by  a  magnificent 
dome,  and  covered  on  the  inside  i.nd  outside  with  elaborate  scnli)ture  and  carving  illus- 
trative of  mytliolouical  subjects.  The  splendor  of  this  temple  has  doubtless  been  much 
exaggerated  by  various  travelers;  but  a  thou.sand  years  ago  it  was  so  famous  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  pious  Hindus,  as  well  aS  for  its  immense  wealth — the  accumula- 
tions of  centuries  of  presents — that  it  attracted  the  zealous  idol  destroyer,  Mahmud 
of  Ghizni,  after  he  had  accomplished  his  self-imposed  mission  of  conqiu'st,  spolia- 
tion, and  conversion  in  the  rest  of  northern  India.  In  1024  be  appeared  before 
Somnauth  drove  its  defenders — who  at  first  had  been  buoyed  up  with  sanguine  hopes 
that  their  f.avorite  god  had  drawn  the  Moliammendans  hither  that  he  nnght  blast 
them  with  his  wrath — to  take  refuge  in  the  temple,  where  they  defencied  them- 
selves  with   such  valor  that  Mahnmd's  army  was   forced   to  retreat;    but  the   sub- 
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sequent  rout  of  two  Hindu  armies  which  had  ad%'^anced  to  the  aid  of  the  sacred  city,  so 
dispirited  the  defenders  that  Soninauth  was  immediately  surrendered,  the  idol  destroj'ed, 
and  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  temple,  consisting  chietiy  of  precious  jewels,  carried  oil 
along  with  the  gates  of  the  temple.  These  gates,  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  of 
sandal-wood,  were  brought  back  from  the  entrance  toMahmud's  tomb  in  Afghanistan  by 
tlie  British  in  1843,  and  their  recovery  announced  in  a  magnificent  proclamation,  which 
called  upon  the  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  Rajputana,  Malwa,  Guzerat,  to  transmit  them  "with 
all  honor"  to  the  place  whence,  eight  centuries  ago,  they  had  been  violently  removed. 
They  were,  however,  never  restored  to  Somnauth,  as  the  home  authorities  disapproved 
of  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation,  fearing  that  it  might  stimulate  religious  animosity 
between  the  two  great  religious  bodies  of  Hindustan.  There  was  also  reasonable  ground 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  tlie  gates  were  really  the  original  gates  of  Somnauth  and  even 
whether  (since  the  FerUhta  docs  not  mention  the  circumstance)  Mahmud  had  taken 
away  anj''  gates.  The  rejmte  of  Somnauth  as  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage,  and  its 
wealth,  revived  some  time  after  its  spoliation  by  sultan  Mahmud,  to  such  an  extent  as 
frequeiUly  to  attract  the  vari>ms  ISIohammedau  robber-princes  of  western  India;  and  it  is 
still  at  the  present  day  a  chief  resort  of  pious  Hindus  fi'om  all  quarters,  who  pay  a  small 
tribute  to  the  Guicowar  for  liberty  to  perform  their  devotions  at  this  favorite  shrine. — 
See  Vx'xcfis,  Mohammedan  History,  vol.  ii. ;  Dow's  translation  of  k!ie  Ferislda;  Mirlvhond's 
Bnuzat-nl  safa;  sir  John  Malcohn's  Hi>iiory  of  Persia,  vol.  i. ;  and  Smith's  Life  of  Dr. 
John  Wilson  (1878). 

SONATA,  a  musical  composition  for  a  solo  instrument,  sometimes  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  other  instruments,  consisting  of  three,  four,  or  even  more  movements ;  these  move- 
ments usually  consist  of  a  subject  or  subjects,  given  out  first  in  the  kej'  of  the  dominant, 
and  after  certai  n  episodes,  in  whicli  these  themes  are  presented  in  a  great  variety  of  aspect,  . 
they  are  repeated  in  the  key  of  the  tonic.  Tliis  form  is  in  general  most  closely  adhered 
to  in  the  first  movement  of  a  sonata,  and  exhibits  great  room  for  a  display  of  the  inventive- 
ness and  musical  resources  of  the  composer.  The  second  movement,  is  generally  slower 
and  shorter  tliau  the  rest,  and  often  in  the  form  of  a  theme  with  variations.  The  most 
important  compositions  of  this  kind  are  for  the  piano-forte,  many  of  which  have  been 
written  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Clementi,  Dussek,  and  other  masters. — A  short 
sonata  with  two,  or  at  most  three  movements,  less  elaborately  worked,  is  called  a  sona- 
tina. 

SONCHUS.     See  Sow  Thistle. 

SOWDERSHAUSEN,  tlie  chief  t.  of  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Wipper.  36  m.  n.w.  of  Weimar.     Pop.  '75,  5,723. 

SONDRIO,  a  province  in  Lombardy,  Italy;  bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the  n., 
Tyrol  on  the  e.,  and  Como,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo  on  the  s. ,  drained  by  the  Adda  river; 
1263  sq.m.;  pop.  '72,  111,241.  The  valleys  of  Yalteliina.  45  m.  lomr,  and  Chiavenna, 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  Some  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Rheatian 
Alps,  are  on  the  n.  boundary,  and  include  the  celebrated  passes  of  Splugcn,  Bernina,  and 
Stelvio,  the  last  beingthe  highest,  over  which  carriages  pass.  Excepting  the  marshes 
bordering  lake  Como,  the  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  fine  crops  of  grain  and  fruit,  particularly 
grapes,  which  are  manufactured  into  wine.  The  Sondrio  cheese  is  particularly  fine.  The 
province  contains  iron  and  marble.     Capitr.1,  Sondrio. 

SONG,  a  short  poem  adnptcd  to  a  vocal  melodJ^  The  word  is  generally  applied  to  the 
poetical  and  musical  composition  in  union,  but  sometimes  to  one  or  other  separately. 
The  poem  generally  turns  on  some  single  thought  or  feeling,  and  is  divided  into  portions 
of  returning  measure.  The  term  song,  properly  implying  an  air  of  a  simple  kind,  is 
often,  though  not  very  correctly,  applied  to  the  elaborate  a?w  of  the  opera,  or  the  solemn 
air  of  the  oratorio.  A  song  generally  implies  an  air  for  a  single  voice — airs  for  more  than 
one  voice  being,  however,  sometimes  called  part-songs.  England  produced  in  the  course 
of  last  century  a  large  number  of  beautiful  songs.  Of  the  numerous  songs  which  are 
continually  appearing  in  this  country  at  the  present  day,  extremely  few  have  musically 
much  merit,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  words  are  of  a  silly  and  insipid  de- 
scription. Germany  has  of  late  produced  a  larger  proportion  of  beautiful  sr.ngs  than  any 
other  country.  Among  songs,  not  the  least  interesting  are  the  national  and  popular  airs 
of  different  countries,  generally  of  uncertain  date,  and  almost  always  possessed  of  much 
character. 

SONG  OP  BIRBS.  All  birds  have  some  voice  or  cry  which  they  utter,  and  most  of 
them  various  no  es  appropriate  to  various  occasions.  The  power  of  producing  clear 
and  sweet  musical  notes  is  chiefly  found  in  certain  families  of  the  order  insessorcs;  some 
of  which,  as  the  lark,  pour  forth  their  song  in  the  air;  but  the  greater  number,  like  the 
thrush  and  nightingale,  sit  while  they  sing.  The  compass  and  variety  of  notes,  the 
pow^er  of  trilling  and  shaking,  the  loudness,  clearness,  and  sweetness  of  the  song,  differ 
very  much  in  different  species,  each  of  which  may  be  as  perfectly  recognized  by  its  song 
as  by  its  form  or  plumage.  There  are  also,  as  is  well  known,  great  differences  among 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  Mr.  Jesse  asserts  his  confidence  that  there  are  nota- 
ble differences  between  the  song  of  the  birds  of  the  same  species  generally  in  one  district 
and  in  another,  just  as  there  are  provincial  dialects  and  modes  of  pronunciation  in  human 
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speech.  "  The  song,  for  example,  of  a  thrush  near  London,  or  in  any  of  the  home 
counties,  has  little  rosemblauce,  except  in  specific  cliaractcr.  to  that  of  tlie  same  bird  in 
Devonshire  or  near  Exeter.  Tlie  same  notes.  I  siijiposc.  will  all  of  them  be  detected,  but 
they  arT  arrangeil  for  the  most  part  into  a  dilTereiit  tune,  and  are  not  .sung  in  the  same 
■way.  They  are  given  with  dilfercnt  values,  and  the  singing  is  pitched  in  a  different 
key.  One  great  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  the  number  of  guttural  notes  of 
which  the  song  of  a  Devon.<ihire  thrush  is  often  made  up,  but  which  near  London  are 
heard  onh'  at  the  end  of  a  bar,  or  even  nuieh  less  frequently;  while  those  chief  notes, 
which  mainly  constitute  the  sonij  of  the  other  bird,  and  make  it  so  impressive,  are  rarely 
pronounced  by  the  Devonshire  thrush."  Scenes  and  Occupations  of  Country  Life,  p. 
112. 

The  singing  of  birds  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  love-season;  although  some  birds 
sing  at  other  seasons  also,  during  line  weatlier,  and  when  food  is  abundant,  as  if 
merely  to  utter  tlieir  happiness,  and  by  uttering,  to  increase  it.  It  is  during  the  pnir- 
ing-time  that  they  are  most  vocal;  the  singing  of  many  is  continued  with  frequency  also 
during  the  period  of  incubation,  but  with  some  change  of  character,  exhibited  in  a 
marked  degree  by  the  chatlinch.  The  male  alone  sings.  F?male  birds  have  voice  also, 
but  do  not,  po.ssess  the  power  of  warbling  like  their  mates.  There  are  generally  con- 
siderable anatomical  differences  in  the  larynx  of  the  two  sexes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  singing  of  the  male  bird  is  intended  to  attract  and 
please  the  female,  and  that  he  delights  in  this  display  of  his  own  powers.  In  this 
respect,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  birds  of  most  melodious  song  and  those  of 
harsli  discordant  voice.  The  crowing  of  the  cock  and  the  gobbling  of  the  turkey  have 
the  same  purpose  as  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  In  them  maj'^  be  also  seen  an  emula- 
tion which  is  read\'  further  to  display  it.self  in  combats,  and  probably  the.se  take  place 
among  the  males  of  all  birds.  But  questions  of  rivalry  seem  in  part  to  be  decided  among 
some  of  the  songsters  of  the  groves  by  mere  musical  displays.  Caged  birds  evidently 
often  sing  from  enuilation.  It  is  said  that  canaries  may  be  taught  to  sing  a  complete 
tune  from  a  musical  box,  adjusted  to  play  one  tune  only.  A  mirror  should  be  placed 
before  the  bird  and  over  the  box. 

The  imitative  powers  so  remarkably  possessed  by  the  mocking-bird  and  a  few  other 
siiecies,  are  to  some  extent  possessed  by  many  birds. 

SONGHAY,  a  famous  kingdom  of  Africa,  extended  both  on  the  e.  and  w.  banks  of 
the  river  Niger  to  the  s.  of  the  angle  which  that  river  makes  at  Burrum,  in  lat.  17°  30' 
north.  The  reigning  king,  said  to  have  been  the  fifteenth  of  his  d3'nasty,  embraced 
Islam  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  In  1-IC8-69,  the  ruler  of  Songhay  marched 
upon  Timbuctoo,  conquered  the  town  and  surrounding  state,  and  added  them  to  his 
own  kingdom.  Under  Ilaj  Mohammed  A'skia,  who  came  into  power  at  the  end  of  the 
IStli  c,  and  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign  that  ever  ruled  over  Negroland,  the 
Songhay  empire  extended  from  Hausa  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
lat.  12'  n.  to  the  confines  of  ]VIorocco.  After  many  years  of  revolution  and  civil  war, 
this  great  empire  became  a  province  of  Morocco  in  1G(J7. 

SOX'XEBERG,  a  t.  in  Germany  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen; 
one  of  its  principal  towns;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is  12  m.  n.e.  of  Coburg,  and  exports 
woodenwares,  musical  instruments,  and  toys.  In  the  vicinity  are  ledges  of  slate,  which 
is  quarried  and  made  into  lead-pencils. 

SONNET,  a  short  poetical  piece,  generally  lyrical  in  its  nature,  and  dealing  with  one 
idea  of  a  grave  nature,  presented  under  various  aspects.  It  is  restricted  in  length  to 
fourteen  lines;  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes  is  pecidiar  and  intricate,  and  will  be  l)«st 
understood  by  an  example — Wordsworth's  sonnet  on  the  sonnet — 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells; 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels: 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom. 
Sir,  blithe  and  happy;  bees  that  soar  for  bloom, 
Hierh  as  the  highest  peak  of  Funiess  Fells, 
"Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells: 
In  truth,  the  pnson,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is:  and  hence  to  me. 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  sonnet's  scant}-  plot  of  ground: 
Plea-sed  if  some  souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  be) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty. 
Should  find  short  solace  there,  as  I  have  found. 

SONNINI  DE  MANONCOTJRT,  Cn.\ni,E8  NicoL.\s  Sigisbert,  an  eminent  Freoch 
traveler  and  naturalist,  born  in  1751.  Besides  a  residence  for  some  years  at  Cayenne, 
he  traveled  in  Egypt,  Greece,  tiie  Archipelago,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  made  many 
valuable  resenrclu;s  in  natural  history,  and  pul)lished  .several  works,  the  chief  being 
Voi/age  dam  In  Haute  et  dans  la  Basse  Egyptc  (1799),  and  Voyage  en  Orece  et  en  Turquie 
(1801).     Sonnini  died  at  Paris  in  1812. 

SON  OF  GOD.  Considered  from  the  side  of  dogmatic  theology,  the  phrase  Son  of  God 
denotes  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  (q  v.).  If  we  examine  tlie  use  of  the  name  in 
the  Scriptures,  we  tind  it  to  bare  been  applied  by  Jesus  to  himself,  and  given  to  him  by 
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It-is  disciples,  to  express  the  tnysterious  rclationsliip  in  which  he  stood  to  God.  The 
phrase  was  one  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Jews.  The  plural  "sons  of  God,"  occurs 
several  times  in  the  OlcrTei'tament;  in  some  cases  it  is  applied  (tropically)  to  angels,  in 
others  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  in  their  collective  capacity  as  the  favored  nation, 
they  are  twice  called  hy  God  his  "son"  (Ex.  iv.  ~'2,  23;  Ilosea  xi.  1).  Tlie  use  made  iu 
the  New  Testament  of  the  famous  passage  of  the  2d  Psalm  ("Thou  art  my  Sou;  this 
day  have  I  begotten  tliee")  is  thought  by  some  to  constitute  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
spiritually-miuded  among  the  ancient  people  recognized  a  "  Son  of  God."  It  has  been 
argued,  however,  tliat  if  "the  Hebrews  generally,  or  even  their  spiritual  leaders,  had  be- 
lieved the  Messiali  to  be  the  "Son  of  God"'  in  any  other  sense  than  tliat  lie  was  prophetic- 
ally tilled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  both  the  idea  and  the  phrase  would  have  played  a  far 
more  prominent  part  than  they  do  in  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  nation.  iS'or  does 
it  appear  that  the  idea  of  a  "  Son  of  God"  (in  the  divine  sense)  had  rooted  itself  in  the 
Hebrew  mind.  Hence  we  find  that  the  assumption  of  the  title  bj'  Jesus  provoked  the 
bitterest  opposilion  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen.  They  did  not 
hate  him  because  he  claimed  to  be  the  "Messiaii,"  the  "  Clirist;"  on  tlie  contrary,  they 
were  pr-.-pared  to  accept  as  such  any  teacher  whose  words  or  works  might  seem  to  them  to 
justify  his  pretensions  to  the  dignity;  but  when  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  "  Son  of  God," 
eq;ui!"^and  one  with  the  Father.  Ihey  sought  to  stone  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  this  assertion 
of  his  divinity  that  cost  Jesus  his  life. 

SOiSrO'MA.,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  California,  bordered  by  the  Coast  range  and  San  Pablo  bay 
on  the  e.,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Pacific  ocean;  crossed  by  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  railroads;  drained  by  the  Kus-;ian  river,  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Sonoma 
creeks;  1400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  25,928.  The  northern  surface  is  mountainous,  and  thickly 
covered  with  j^ellow  and  sugar  pines,  and  fir  aiui  redwood  trees.  The  beautiful  valley's 
of  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Sonoma  are  particularly  fertile,  having  fine  orchards  and 
vineyards,  the  latter  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  is  lighter  than  that  produced  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  and  .-suitable  for  champagne.  The  climate  is  mild^and  uniform.  The 
geysers  or  hf)t  springs  are  iu  the  n.e.  portion  of  the  count}'.  The  pruicipal  products  are 
lumber,  wine,  grain,  potatoes,  wool,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
are  raised  in  great  numbers.  It  contains  deposits  of  cinnabar,  copper,  limestone,  gypsum, 
sulphur,  alum,  granite,  and  coal.  It  has  manufactories  of  furniture,  iron  castings, 
saddlerv,  harness,  carriages,  and  wagons;  tin,  copper,  wooden,  and  sheet-iron  ware; 
establishments  for  tanned  and  curried  leather,  breweries,  and  saw-mlils.  Co.  saat,  Santa 
Rosa. 

SONO'EA,  a  frontier  state  in  the  n.w.  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  U.  S.  terri- 
tory of  Arizona,  and  on  tlie  w.  by  Lower  California  and  the  gulf  of  California.  Area, 
83,404  sq  m. ;  pop.  73,  108,388.  Several  fine  bays  indent  the  coast;  la.roons  occur  near 
the  shore;  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  there  are  several  lakes.  The  great  system 
of  the  Andes  skirts  the  eastern  frontier,  and  throws  off  branches  which  occupy  much  of 
the  surface  of  the  state.  In  the  w.  the  surface  is  mostly  flat,  with  a  fert^ile  soil,  and  a 
warm  but  variable  clinrate.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rio  Colorado,  Sonora,  Yaqui,  and 
Mayo.  Two  abundant  crops  are  gathered  every  year  from  the  same  land;  and  tlie  prin- 
cipal crops  are  wheat,  maize,  peas,  and  beans;  though  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton 
are  also  grown.  But  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  not  in  its  agricultural  capa'.'ilities,  but  in 
its  mineral  treasures,  which  are  considered  inexhaustible.  "Hardly  a  village  or  grazing 
estate,"  writes  a  recent  traveler,  "but  csn  show  some  vein  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  or 
copper;"  and  he  thinks  that  in  all  probability  "not  a  fourth  of  its  existing  metallic 
wealth  is  known,  while  not  a  moiety  of  that  has  been  or  is  being  developed."  The 
inhabitants  of  Sonora  are  for  the  most  part  degraded,  indolent,  and  uneducated,  and 
among  them  mining  enterprise  has  now  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  See  Arizona  and  Sonora, 
by  Sjdvester  Mowr\'  (Lond.  1854). 

SONSONA'TE,  a  t.  of  Central  America,  in  San  Salvador,  and  40  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city 
of  that  name.     Pop.  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

SONTAG,  Henrietta,  an  eininent  German  vocalist,  was  b.  in  1806,  and  educated  for 
the  stage.  After  a  brilliant  operatic  career  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  .=;he 
married  count  Rossi  in  1829,  and  left  the  stage  iu  1830.  Compelled  by  pecuniary  difli- 
culties  to  reappear  in  1849,  she  met  with  renewed  success  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
She  died  in  Mexico  in  1854. 

SOO-CHOW,  or  Su-tchou,  or  Soo-cnow-FOU  (fou  merely  signifying  rifj/).  a  large  city 
of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  60  m.  w.n.w.  from  Shanghai.  It  stands  near  the 
Grand  canal  which  connects  Hang-chow-  with  Nankin  and  Pekin,  but  its  port  is  Shang- 
hai, with  which  also  it  has  water-communication.  It  is  about  10  m.  in  circumference, 
and  is  inclosed  by  fortifications,  outside  of  whicli  are  4  very  large  suburbs.  The  country 
around  Soo-chow  is  level,  and  remarkable  for  its  fertilitj-,  so  that  the  Chinese  speak  of  it 
as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  city  has  silk  manufactures,  printing  establislimcnts.  antl 
a  large  trade  in  books.  In  1857  Soo-chow  was  captured  and  sacked  by  the  Taepings. 
In  1863  it  was  invested  by  the  imperialists,  under  a  British  officer,  and,  the  rebel  chiefs 
having  surrendered,  were  treacherously  beheaded  by  the  governor  of  the  province. 
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SOODAN,  SouDAK,  or  Sttdan,  a  vast  tract  of  central  Africa,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 

Sahara;  on  the  w.  by  Senegainbia;  on  tin;  s.  by  Upper  Guinea,  from  wliich  it  is  separated 
by  the  Koni;  mounlains;  ami  on  the  e.  I)y  tiie  Nile  provinces  of  Egypt.  Tlie  Kong 
mountains  rise  to  tlie  heiglit  of  ;5,000  ft. ;  while  mount  Atlantika,  near  tl)e  sources  of 
tlie  Chadda,  is  10, 000  ft.  in  lieii^hl.  The  Niticr  (q.v.)  waters  the  western  regions,  and  in 
the  e.  are  lakes  Tchad  and  Fillri.  Tlie  climate  of  the  w.  and  middle  distiicis  resembles 
that  of  8enegambia  and  Guinea;  that  of  ea.stern  Soodan  is  still  imperfectly  known. 
Agriculture  is  pursued  with  considerable  skill;  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  arc  abun- 
dantly grown;  and  wheat,  rice,  maize,  Guinea-coru,  and  millet  are  among  the  ordinary 
1  crops.  Gold-dust,  which  abounds  in  the  rivers;  iron,  made  from  ironstone,  which  prc- 
f  vails  in  all  ]iarts  of  the  country;  and  ivory  and  feathers,  are  the  piincipal  exports.  Of  the 
numerous  states  into  whicii  the;  country  is  divith'd,  the  following  are  thechiit':  iiambara, 
Masina,  Gan<lo.  ISokoto,  IJornu,  15agirmi,  Waday,  and  Dar-fur  (now  aimexed  to  Egypt). 
Area  estimated  at  2,230,000  sq.m.;  pop.  10  to  50  millions.  ISoodan  is  thfi  peculiar  home 
of  the  negro  race. — Soodan  is  also  the  nanu;  of  a  province  of  Egypt,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion eastward  of  the  preceding.  It  includes  Kordofau,  Nubia  proper,  iSeuuaar,  etc., 
ivith  a  pop.  of  about  10,000,000. 

SOOLOO'  ISLANDS,        See  Sulu  Islands. 

SOONGA'RIA.     See  Dzungaria. 

SOO  SOD,  Plntnnista  Oangeticua  or  Soowo  Oangeticus,  a  cetacean  of  tlie  dolphin  famil)', 
inhabiting  the  Ganges,  and  most  abundant  in  the  sluggish  waters  of  its  delta,  but  found 
also  as  far  up  the  river  as  it  is  navigable.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  plataninta  of  Pliny.  It  is 
the  only  known  existing  species  of  its  genus,  and  is  interesting  as  a  fresh-water  cetacean. 
It  attairis  the  length  of  about  12  ft.,  and  is  not  unlike  the  dolphins  in  its  general  form.  The 
habits  of  the  soosoo  are  sluggish,  except  that  in  pursuit  of  prey  it  moves  with  great  energy 
and  rapidity.  The  tiesh  lesembles  lean  beef,  but  is  never  eaten  by  the  Hindus,  who, 
liowever,  set  a  great  value  on  the  fat,  which  lies  between  the  skin  and  the  tiesh,  as  an 
external  medicinal  application.     There  are  several  fossil  species  of  this  genus. 

SOOT  is  that  portion  of  fuel  which  escapes  combustion,  and  which  is  mechanically 
carried  up  by  the  current  of  hot  air,  either  to  be  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  cliimney, 
or  to  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere.  The  soot  of  coal  and  that  of  wood  in  all  prob- 
ability differ  materially,  the  former  containing  more  carbonaceous  matter  and  more 
animoniacal  salts  than  the  latter.  Braconnet  published  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  soot 
of  wood;  but  good  recent  analyses  of  both  kinds  of  soot  are  still  required.  Boih  kinds 
arc  used  as  manure;  and  wood-so 3t,  under  the  title  fuUgo  ligni,  was  formerly  contained 
in  the  British  pharmacopoeias.  According  to  Neligan,  it  has  been  found  most  efficacious 
in  the  latter  stages  of  whooping-co\igh  in  children,  and  in  some  forms  of  hysteria;  and 
he  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  decoction,  an  extract,  a  spirit,  and  a  tincture. 
See  Neligan's  Medicines,  etc.  (6th  ed.  p.  53).  Contact  with  soot  often  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  cancel-,  which  is  consequently  known  as  chimney-sweepers'  cancer. 

SOPHIA,  a  t.  of  Bulgaria,  170  m.  n.w.  of  Adrianople,  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  river 
Tsker.  Besides  about  30  mosques,  it  contains  several  Christian  churches,  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather, 
silk  goods,  and  tobacco.  Its  hot  springs  and  baths  are  highly  esteemed.  Pop,  24,000. 
Sophia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sardica. 

SOPHIA  DOROTHEA,  1666-1726;  b.  Germany;  called  princess  of  Ahlden;  daughter 
of  George  William,  duke  of  Celle,  and  a  French  lady.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty;  and  in  16S2  she  married  George  Lewis  (eldest  son  of  her  cousin,  the  elector  Ernest 
Augustus  of  Hanover),  who  became  George  I.  of  England.  She  was  divorced  in  1694 
on  account  of  her  intimacy  with  Konigsmark,  a  Swedish  colonel  whom  .she  had  known 
in  her  youth;  the  intrigue  resulting  in  the  assassination  of  the  adventurer  and  her 
lianishment  fur  life  to  the  castle  of  Ahlden  near  Celle.  Her  son  who  became  George  II. 
took  the  side  of  his  mother;  her  daughter  became  the  queen  of  i7rederick  William  I.  of 
Prussia. 

SOPHISTS.  The  Sophists  were  the  leading  public  teachers  in  ancient  Greece  during 
the  5tli  and  4th  centuries  n.c.  and  their  character  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Most  of  the  historians  of  philosophy — influenced  seemingly  by  the  lampoons  of  Aris- 
toplianes,  the  comic  poet,  and  by  the  disparaging  remarks  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  who  stood  in  a  quite  different  position  from  the  teachers  by  profession — 
repr(!sei)t  the  Sophists  as  "  ostentatious  impostors,  tlattering  and  duping  the  rich  youth 
for  their  own  personal  gain,  undermining  the  morality  of  Athens,  public  and  private, 
and  encouraging  their  pupils  to  unscrupulou.s  ambition  and  cupidity."  Mr.  Grote,  in 
)iis  History  of  Greece,  (ihap.  Ixvii.,  has  combated  these  positions,  and  given  a  much 
more  favorable  view  of  the  Sophists. 

A  Sophist,  in  the  original  sen.se  of  the  word  (derived  from  sopJios.  wi.se  or  learned), 
■was  a  wise  man,  a  clever  man,  one  who  stood  prominently  before  the  public  for  intel- 
lect or  talent.  Solon  and  Pythagoras  are  called  Sophists;  the  name  was  applied  even 
to  great  poets.  Socrates  was  repeatedly  so  designated;  Plato  is  alluded  to  by  the  same 
title.  By  the  general  public,  any  man  of  intellectual  eminence  would  be  spoken  of  as 
a  Sophist.     With  the  feeling  of  admiration  toward  the  intellectual  class,  there  was 
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mixed  up  a  certain  invidious  sentiment,  from  whatever  cause  arising;  and  the  name 
Sophist  being-  often  used  to  express  the  dislike  as  well  as  the  admiration,  came 
ultimately  to  have  a  predominating  bad  sense.  Still,  the  general  public,  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  comprehended  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  their  philosophical  disciples 
and  followers,  equally  with  the  professional  teachers. 

The  great  intellectual  start  made  in  Greece  during  the  5th  c.  B.C.,  led  to  an  advanced 
standard  of  general  instruction.  There  had  been  an  established  popular  education 
long  before — including  music,  reading,  and  recitation — but  now  there  were  found 
among  the  public  teachers  men  of  the  highest  accomplishments  that  the  age  could 
furnish,  who  taught  whatever  was  known  of  astronomy,  geography,  and  ph^-sies,  as 
well  as  the  newly  started  controversial  discussions  in  ethics  and  in  metaphysics.  These 
men  shared  with  the  other  intellectual  celebrities  the  title  of  Sophist.  But  there  was  one 
circumstance  in  their  case  that  greatly  deepened  the  invidious  sentiment— the}'  taught 
for  pay.  This  brought  them  under  the  odium  of  two  classes:  in  the  first  place,  the 
poor,  who  could  not  afford  tlie  fees,  felt  themselves  in  a  new  position  of  inequality 
with  the  rich;  secondl}',  the  philosophers,  properly  so  called,  who  had  not  yet  begun 
to  receive  money  from  their  disciples,  held  in  contempt  tho.?e  that  did.  Both  Socrates 
and  Plato  had  a  vehement  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  a  money-bargain  between  master 
and  pupil;  in  their  eyes,  the  relationship  was  one  of  pure  attachment  and  devotion; 
and  they  considered  that  all  the  invidious  part  of  tlie  designation  Sophist,  and  more, 
was  richly  deserved  by  the  teachers  for  hire;  and  ns  these  public  tcnchers,  by  the  nature 
of  their  vocation,  would  probably  be  often  shallow  and  superficial,  as  compared  with 
the  great  philosophers,  we  can  understand  the  full  definition  of  Sophist  by  Aristotle — 
"an  impostrous  pretender  to  knowledge,  a  man  who  employs  what  he  knows  to  be 
fallacy,  for  the  purpose  of  deceit  and  of  getting  money."  With  all  the  great  authority  of 
Aristotle,  this  charge  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  body  of  m.en  employed  in  training 
youth  for  active  life,  will  not  bear  investigation.  Enough  is  known  of  the  lives, 
characters,  and  doctrines  of  the  class  to  refute  the  accusation.  The  Sophists  were  a 
profession  growing  out  of  the  circumstances,  and  supplying  a  want,  of  the  age.  The 
most  valuable  ideas  and  hftbits  of  any  accomplished  Athenian  were  due  to  his  education 
under  some  teacher  of  the  class  Rhetor  or  Sophist.  So  far  from  the  age  of  the  Sophists 
being  an  age  of  corrupted  public  morality,  Mr.  Grote  contends  thatlt  was  the  reverse. 
He  adduces  a  multitude  of  historical  facts  to  prove  that  the  morality  of  the  Athenian 
public  was  greatly  improved  at  the  end  of  the  5th  c.  B.C.,  as  compared  with  the  begin- 
ning of  that  century. 

SOPEOClilS,  the  great  master  of  Greek  tragedy,  was  b.  at  Colonus,  a  village  about 
a  mile  fn>m  Athens.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known,  but  is  fixed  at  495 
B.C.  Sophillus,  his  father,  a  man  of  good  birth  iind  fortune,  bestowed  much  care  cm  his 
son's  education;  insomuch  that,  aided  b\-  his  highly  prepossessing  appearance,  Sophocles 
was  selected  for  his  skill  in  poetry  and  music  to  lead  with  dance  and  the  lyre,  after  the 
victory  of  Salamis,  the  chorus  of  youths  in  a  triumphal  pajan  composed  by  himself. 
In  his  28th  year  he  is  said  to  have  exlnbikd  his  first  play;  and  three  years  before,  in  a 
contest  with  rival  sceinc  writers,  one  of  whom  was  ^schylus,  he  gained  the  first  prize, 
by  the  decision  of  the  judges  Cimon  and  his  colleagues.  lie  had,  by  Kicostrata,  two 
sons,  and  one  by  Theoris.  a  Sicyonian  woman.  lophon,  one  of  his  two  sons  by  Nicos- 
trata,  summoned  him  in  his  old  age  before  the  Phratores,  on  the  charge  of  incapacity  to 
manage  his  private  affairs,  but  he  refuted  the  charge  by  reciting  to  the  cnurt  a  beautiful 
chorus  from  his  QiJdipus  in  Colonus.  He  died  at  the  age  of  90.  full  of  years  and  honors. 
His  private  character  was  easy  and  contented,  but  not,  as  has  been  hastily  nssumed,  prof- 
ligate. His  turn  of  mind  was  devout,  as  is  evident  throughout  his  plays;  and  he  evinced 
no  taste  for  polifical  or  active  life,  although  he  is  said  to  have  accepted  command  in  the 
Samian  war.  He  was  a  prolific  author.  He  was  the  reputed  conspo.'er  of  as  many  as 
130  jilays,  of  which,  however,  17  have  been  deemed  spurious.  He  gained,  according  to 
his  biographer,  the  first  tragic  prize  20  times,  bearing  the  palm  on  several  occasions  from 
^schylus  and  Euripides,  not  to  mention  less  well-known  competitors.  He  wrote  also 
pasans,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  of  which  we  have  but  few  remains.  He  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  not  only  with  his  great  rivals,  but  with  Aristophanes  and  Herodotus.  V/e 
have  no  knowledire  of  the  order  in  which  his  plays,  that  have  survived,  were  written. 
The  most  plausible  arrangement  is  perhaps  that  of  Miiller.  who  graduates  them  as  fol- 
lows: Antigone,  Elcctra,  Ti'achinm,  (Edipns  Ee.v,  Aja.r,  PJdloctdcs,  CEdiims  Culoncvs. 
Sophocles  is  .justly  accounted  the  most  ))erfect  of  the  Attic  tragedians.  In  his  hands 
tragedy  becomes  the  true  and  faithful  reflex  of  human  feelings,  passions,  impulses.  His 
ideas  are  ethical,  with  a  constant  reference  to  a  divine  disposer  of  events.  "There  has 
hardly,'' says  ]\Iiiller,  "been  any  poet  whose  works  can  be  compared  with  those  of 
Sophocles  for  the  universality  and  durability  of  their  moral  significance.  Of  all  the 
poets  of  antiquity,  he  has  penetrated  most  deeply  into  the  human  lieart."  His  versifica- 
tion is  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  fluency.  The  best  editions  arc  those  of  Wundcr 
(Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1S81-46)  and  Schneidewin.  The  chief  translations  of  Sophocles  into 
English  are  those  of  Potter  (Lond.  1788),  Dale  (Bond.  1824),  and  Plumptre  (1865).  We 
may  also  mention  special  translations  by  prof.  Thompson  of  the  Ajax,  by  Dr.  Donald 
sou  of  the  Antigone,  and  by  prof.  Campbell  of  the  Antigone,  Electra,  and  TJejanira. 
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SOPHOCLES,  EvANGELrN-U3  Apostolides,  lt,.d.,  b.  Grccoo,  1807;  edncated  nt  Mt. 
Sinui  convent  and  at  Amiicrst  college  in  the  United  States,  whither  lie  emigrated.  He 
■was  tutor  in  Greek,  for  most  of  the  time  between  1843  and  1859  at  Harvard  college,  \vher9 
Biuco  ISOO  lie  has  been  professor  of  ancient,  modern,  and  Byzantine  Greek.  Among  his 
publications  are  a  Grcr/c  Grammar  (IS'SS);  liomnic  Orammnr  (i^^'i);  Vuialogue  of  Greek 
VerbH{\S\A)\  llistorn  of  the  Greek  Alphab(t{lii4S);  Glosxarii  (f  L(ttcr  and  Byzantine  Greek 
(1860),  of  wliich  a  revised  edition  appeared  in  1870  as  Greek  Lexieon  of  the  lioman  and 
Byzantine  Periods. 

SOPEAITO  (ital),  the  highest  species  of  female  voice,  Vkdiose  range  extends  from 

p      -/S*-_ 

jfry ■  to  ■/■v ,  or  in  some  cases  higher.    The  highest  notes  gencrallj'- belong  to  the 

*^  '^^         ^ 

falsetto  i-cgister.     Sweetness  and  mellowness  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a  soprano 

voice,  which  i-s  for  the  most  part  less  ftdl  than  an  alto,  but  lighter,  fresher,  and  more 
expressive  of  joyful,  lively,  and  higiily  impassicmed  feelings.  Music  for  sojirano  voices 
is  usually  written  iu  the  treble  clef,  but  sometimes  in  the  soprano  clef  with  C  on  the  tirst 


jj^izm  .     A  voice  sometimes  distinguished  as  intermediate  between  alto  and 

:fc=      -G— ^- 


irr, 


Boprano,  is  the  mezzo-soprano,  whose  usual  compass  is  from  ^l) ■  to  /^         . 

SO  RA,  a  citj'  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  with  '71,  5,100  inhabit- 
ants. It  stands  in  a  fertile  ]ilain,  watered  on  one  side  by  the  Liris  or  Garigliuno,  which 
is  spauued  by  two  bridges  at  the  town.  The  population  is  industrious  and  wealtliy. 
Tuere  are  manufactories  of  woolen  cloth  and  of  paper.  Sora  was  originally  a  Volscian 
town,  passed  into  the  possession  of  tlie  Samnites,  and  then  into  that  of  the  Komans. 
Remains  of  the  cyclopeau  walls  of  tlie  ancient  citadel  are  still  visible. 

SORAC'TE,  a  mountain  in  ancient  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  Falisci,  called  Monte 
di  Sun  Silvestro,  and  at  present  ^lonte  di  Sant'  Oreste,  from  a  village  situated  on  it3 
side,  uoteel  for  its  sour  wine.  It  is  25  m.  n.  of  Rome,  separated  from  the  Apennines  by 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  rises  abruptly  2,420  ft.  above  the  adjacent  plain.  It  had 
formerly  on  its  summit  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  to  which  companies  of  wor- 
shipers proc?eded  from  Rome,  with  great  solemnity.  The  monastery  of  San  Silvestro 
which  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  was  founded  by  Carloman  in  746. 

SO  RAU,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  G3  m.  s.s.c.  of  Eranlvfort- 
on-tlie-Oder.  It  has  important  bleach-tields,  print-works,  and  color-works.  Pop.  '75, 
13,191.     Sorau  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Prussia. 

SORB.    See  Service. 

SORBONNE,  a  celebrated  academic  body  at  Paris,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  loth  c,  and  which,  down  to  tlie  Frencli  revolution,  held  a  prominent  place  in  all 
cliurcli  controversies.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Robert  de  Sorbon,  a  canoa 
of  Cambrai,  born  at  Sorbon,  in  the  Ardennes,  in  1201.  He  was  selected  by  Louis  IX. 
as  his  chaplain  and  confessor.  At  this  lime  the  university  of  Paris  was  at  the  very 
height  of  its  celebrity,  and  Robert  de  Sorbon  resolved  on  opening  iu  it  an  institution  in 
wiiicli  a  society  of  secular  priests,  being  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  for  their  own 
maintenance,  sliould  devote  themselves  gratuitously  to  the  teaching  of  theology.  It  was 
established  with  the  sanction  of  king  (afterward  St.)  Louis  in  1252,  originally  for  the  re- 
ception of  16  scholars,  four  respectively  from  the  Gaulish,  Norman,  Picard,  and  English 
nations,  to  wliich  the  German  was  subsequently  added.  Robert  was  Inmself  thefirst 
head;  and  iu  1270  drew  up  its  constitution,  which  remained  in  force  without  any  sub- 
stantial alteration  till  tlie  French  revolution.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  original  poor 
scholars,  but  extended  to  the  bachelors  and  doctors  aggregated  to  the  body  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  All  these  were  of  necessity  graduates  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of  the  university 
of  Pari.s,  but  they  were  only  admitted  to  membership  of  the  Sorbonne  by  the  votes  of 
that  body,  which  formed  one  of  the  four  constituent  ptirts  of  the  theological  faculty, 
and  after  a  public  disputation,  technically  called  the  "Sorbonica,"  or  "  Roberliiia,"  in 
which  the  disputant  was  required  to  .sustain  against  all  antagonists,  from  the  hour  of 
five  in  the  morning  to  that  of  seven  in  the  afternoon,  theses  or  propositions  selected  from 
the  whole  range  of  theological  science.  The  first  disputant  was  a  Franciscan  friar  named 
Mayron,  a  scholar  of  .John  I^uns  Scotus;  but  he  Wiis  followed  by  many  of  the  greatest 
names  in  mediaeval  and  post  reformation  history.  These  "Sorlionne  acts"  form  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  cliaracteristic  chapters  in  niediajval  literary  history.  The  dis- 
putants in  some  cases  exceeded  60  in  number.  Tlie  foundation  of  Robert  de  Sorbon  was 
approvetl  in  1268  by  Clement  IV. ;  but  the  name  of  Sorbonne  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  it  till  the  14th  century.  Robert  de  Soibon  also  established  another 
preparatory  college  for  the  study  of  the  humanities  and  philosophy,  which  was  called  the 
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college  of  Calvi,  or  the  little  Sorbonnc.  la  the  IStli  c.  the  Sorbonne,  as  being  in  gi-eat 
measure  identitie-tl  ■with  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Paris  university,  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  tlieological  controversy,  and  in  all  the  contests  which  fol- 
lowed the  reformation  in  France;  there  being  few  of  the  great  names  of  the  Galilean 
church  which  are  not  included  in  its  academic  roll.  Among  the  muniticent  works  of 
the  great  cardinal  Kichelieu,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  what  may  be  de- 
spribed  as  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  buildings.  Tlie  new  Sorbonne  comprised, ia 
addition  to  the  public  academical  hall,  lodgings  for  the  36  doctors,  which  were  assigned 
to  the  doctors  successively  in  the  order  of  seniorily.  The  head  of  the  Sorbonne  institute 
was  called  provisor,  and  was  elected  by  the  members  together  with  the  archdeacon  of 
Paris,  the  four  deans  of  faculty,  and  some  other  dignitaries  of  the  university.  Besides 
the  resident  members  of  the  Sorbonne,  there  were  also  external  associates,  called  "  Soci- 
Hospitalitatis,"  who  had  no  share  in  the  governmental  acts  of  the  institution.  The  Sori 
bonne  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges  and  its  revenues  down  to  the  revolu- 
tion, when  it  sljared  in  the  common  ruin  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
France.  At  the  re-organization  of  the  university  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  ihe  Sorbonne 
was  re-established  as  the  theological  faculty  of  that  body;  but  it  failed  to  recover  ils  old 
prestige  even  with  tlie  clerical  body.  One  of  the  conditions  of  membership  was  an  oath 
to  mauitain  the  celebrated  four  "  Galilean  propositions."  See  Gallican  Chirch.  This 
condition  deterred  many;  and  although  it  was  revoked  by  the  proposed  concordat  of 
1817.  yet  on  the  failure  of  this  concordat,  it  still  continued  in  force  down  to  the  revo- 
lution of  18j0.  In  the  more  recent  organization  of  the  university  of  France,  the  Sor- 
bonne has  resumed  its  place  as  the  representative  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  with  seven 
professors  and  a  dean  of  faculty.  The  professorships  are  of  dogmaiic  theology,  moral 
theology,  sacred  scriptures,  canon  laws,  church  history,  Hebrew,  and  sacred  eloquence. 
Theseprofessors,  however,  are  named  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction;  and  the 
absence  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  over  their  appointment  and  their  teaching 
has  leii  to  the  general  withdrawal  of  clerical  students  from  the  schools.  Nevertheless, 
the  Sorbonne  still  possesses  at  least  the  permissive  sanction  of  the  church,  and  the  au- 
thorization of  tlie  archbishop  of  Paris  may  be  seen  attaclied  to  the  printed  programme  of 
Its  course-^.  Disiinguished  churchmen  like  the  late  bishop  of  Orleans  have  been  of 
the  number  of  its  professors. 

SOEE  CID.E,  a  family  of  mammalia,  of  the  oi'der  rarnaria,  and  section  inseciirora  of 
Cuvier.  They  are  generally  small  animals,  covered  with  soft  hair;  under  which,  on  each 
flank,  is  a  band  of  stiff  closely-set  bristles,  and  among  them  glands  which  exude  a  pecul- 
iar odorous  tluid.  Tlie  legs  are  short,  and  the  feet  are  five-toed,  and  generally  formed 
for  burrowing.  Some  species  are  aquatic,  and  their  feet  webbed.  The  sorecidse  are  all 
planligi-ade.  ifost  of  them  are  nocturnal  animals.  They  generally  feed  on  insects  and 
worms.  A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  family  is'tiTe  elongated  muzzle.  They 
have  lon^  incisor-!,  and  their  molar  teeth  are  gener'allj'  furnished  with  conical  points. 
The  tail  is  generally  scaly.  To  this  family  belong  shrews,  shrew-mice,  musk  rats  or  des- 
mans, etc.  They  are  found  both  in  warm  and  cold  climates.  Those  which  inhabit  cOld 
climates  generally  pass  the  winter  in  a  lethargic  or  dormant  state. 

SOREL',  a  t.  in  Richelieu  co. ,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  mouth 
of  Sorel  or  Richelieu  river,  45  m.  below  Montreal;  on  the  South-eastern  railroad;  pop. 
'80.  7,")00.  It  was  the  summer  resort  for  Canadian  governors  for  many  years,  and  ves- 
sels plying  between  Jlontreal  and  Quebec  make  it  their  winter-quarters.  Dealing  in 
lumber  and  sJiip-building  are  the  most  important  interests.  It  contains  manufactories  of 
engines,  stoves,  plows,  leather,  mill  machinery,  and  bricks,  also  saw  and  flour  mills.  It 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  academy,  and  hospital,  weekly  papers,  and  a  periodical 
printed  in  French. 

SOEESIHA,  a  mercantile  t.  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Cremona,  witli  (1871)  8.553 
inhabitants.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  kind  of  condiment  called  Mo.ftarda.  which 
is  prepared  there;  cmsisting  of  fruits,  etc.,  preserved  in  vinegar  and  sugar,  and  also  in 
a  kind  of  liqueur  called  Mistrd,  held  in  great  repute  in  Italy  as  a  carminative. 

SORGHO  GRASS  and  SORGHUM.     See  DuKRA. 

SO  RIA.     See  Kumaktia. 

SOROCA  BA,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  70  m.  w.  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.     Pop.  13,000. 

SORO'SIS.  a  women's  club  in  New  York;  organized  ]\Iarch,  18G8,  occasioned  by  the 
refusal  to  women  of  equal  privileges  with  men  at  the  Dickens  dinner — Mrs.  Jeniiie  C. 
Croly  leading  in  the  movement.  It  is  divided  ipto  ten  working  committees:  art,  science, 
music,  literature,  education,  philanthropy,  drania.  journalism,  house  and  home,  and 
working  women.  Its  meetings  are  held  at  Delmonico's  on  the  first  and  third  3Iondays 
in  each  month;  at  the  first,  frientls  of  members  are  entertained  by  social  exercises,  in 
charge  of  two  of  the  committees;  at  the  second,  for  members  only",  facts  relating  to  the 
advancement  of  women  and  other  topics  are  discussed,  interspersed"  bv  nm<ical  exercises. 
The  presidents  have  been  Miss  Alice  Cury,  Mrs.  Croly,  Mrs.  Wilbour,  and  the  treasurer 
Mrs.  Ruth  O.  Delemater. 
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SO£££L,  Iiinji^x,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  pol>/ffO)iew,  very  closely  allied 
to  pol.i/ffo/i urn  (q.v.)  and  f((f/opi/nim  (see  Bv;ckwiieat),  but  liavins^  the  perianlli  divided 
into  six  seLTiueuts,  the  llirec  inner  of  whicli  eularge  and  cover  the  acheniiim.  Tlie  genus 
is  very  naturally  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  already  noticed  in  the 
article  Dock.  The  nauu;  sorrel  belongs  only  to  tlic  second,  cliaractcrized  by  dicrcious 
flowers,  and  acidity  of  stems  and  leaves.  Co.mmon  Sokkki.  (A*,  acetosn)  is  a  perennial 
found  in  meadows  and  pastures  tlu-oughout  tlie  whole  of  Europe,  and  is  very  plentiful 
in  Britain.  Its  stem  is  Irotn  a  foot  to  two  feet  lugh;  its  leaves  arrow-shaped.  It  is  an 
agreeable  salad,  and  is  used  in  sou[)s  and  sa\ices,  and  as  an  addition  to  dishes  of  greens. 
It  is  Iherefore  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens. — FuENcn  Soimsi.,  or  Roman  Sorkel 
{R.  ifCutaUoi),  a  native  of  France  and  Italy,  lias  broader  and  blunter  leaves,  and  is  more 
frequently  cultivated  than  common  sorrel,  being  considered  of  finer  flavor.  Sheep's 
SouuEL  {It.  (tcett»<eU(i)  is  a  very  similar  plant,  but  of  much  smaller  size,  iind  its  roots  run 
very  nnich  under-ground,  so  tliat  it  is  a  very  troublesome  "vveed  in  gardens  and  fields  of 
poor  dry  soil,  in  which  it  is  ver}^  common  in  all  parts  of  Britain. — ^^For  Wood  Sorrel, 
see  Ox.u.iUE.E.     For  the  Ked  Soukel  of  the  West  Indies,  see  Hibiscus. 

SOEREL  TREE,  Lyonia  nrborcn.  formerly  Andromeda  nrhorca,  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  ciicur,  remarkable  in  that  portion  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs  for  its  magnitude, 
its  near  allies  being  generally  small  f-hrubs.  It  grows  chiefly  on  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  and  attains  a  height  of  50  ft.,  witii  a  trunk  12  to  15  in, 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  of  little  or  no  use.  The  leaves  are  acid,  and  are  sometimes 
useci  for  dyeing  wool  black. 

SOEREN'TO  (Lat.  Surrentum,  Gr.  Syrentiirn).  a  maritime  t.  in  thes.  of  Italy,  province 
of  Naples,  is  situated  on  the  s.e.  side  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples,  on  tlie  promontory 
wliich  separates  the  latter  from  tlie  gulf  of  Salerno,  about  7  m.  s.w.  of  Castellamare. 
Pop.  '71,  5,502.  It  is  an  archiepiscopal  .see,  and  possesses  a  cathedral.  Tlie  manufacture 
of  silk  is  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  walls  which 
Vvcre  erected  in  the  middle  ages,  and  on  the  landward  side  it  is  surrounded  Ity  a  broad  and 
deep  ravine,  the  side  toward  the  sea  being  protected  by  precipitous  rocks.  On  the  n.w.  of 
the  town  is  a  considerable  plain  or  lable-land,  called  Piano  di  Sorrento,  about  1000  it. 
above  the  sea  level,  surrounded  and  protected  from  the  cold  e.  Avindsby  a  range  of  hills;  it 
is  intersected  by  numerous  gorges  and  ravines,  studded  with  villas  and  farm-houses,  and 
covered  with  orange  groves  and  vineyards;  all  which  combined  lender  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  in  a  high  degree  picturesque.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  mildness,  dryness,  and  general 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  on  which  account  it  has  been  much  I'esorted  to  bofli  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  by  invalids  and  convalescents.  Among  the  Romans  the  wine  of 
Sorrento  was  held  in  high  reputation;  it  had  to  be  kept  about  25  3'ears  before  it  arrived 
at  niaturil}'.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Soriento,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
A'ery  ancient,  and  many  ruins  are  pointed  out  by  the  ciceroni  as  being  remains  of  Roman 
temples,  etc.     Tasso  was  a  native  of  Sorrento. 

SOUTES  EIB'IICE,  SOETES  VIEGILIA  N.E,  etc. — Among  the  ancients,  a  favorite  kind 
of  divination  was  that  known  as  Hiicltonmncy,  or  divination  by  lines  of  poetry.  The 
method  pursued  was  to  select  a  number  of  verses  from  a  poet,  mix  them  together  in  an 
urn,  draw  one  out  at  random,  and  from  its  contents  to  infer  good  or  evil.  As  Virgil 
Avas  the  most  popular  and  admired  of  all  the  Latin  poet,  his  writmgs,  and  especially  the 
^hneid.  became  the  favorite  book  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  practice 
th;:t  laid  the  basis  of  the  great  reputation  asa  magician  Virgil  enjoyed  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  Sibylline  orac-les  were  also  much  used  for  the  same  ]iurpose.  The  practice 
did  not  cease  witli  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  but  instead  of  Virgil,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  alongside  of  Virgil,  the  Bible  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  future.  In 
place,  however,  of  throwing  lines  into  a  "heathen"  urn,  it  was  customary  to  xipen  the 
book,  as  it  were  accidentally,  or  to  stick  a  pin  between  the  leaves  at  hazard,  and  then 
open  the  book — the  passage  first  catching  the  eye  being  regarded  as  pregnant  with 
prophecy  as  to  your  future  welfare.  Such  lots  drawn  from  Scripture  were  called,  in  the 
middle  acres,  So'rfes  Bi/i/inp,  just  as  tjiose  drawn  from  Virgil  were  csdled  Sorha  Virc/ihanm. 
The  custom  of  using  (or  abusing)  the  Bible  in  this  grossly  superstitious  way  still  lingers 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  liut  it  is  now  more  a  frolic  of  children  than 
aught  else.     The  poet  llafiz  is  still  so  used  in  Persia. 

SORTIE,  an  outrush  of  a  beleaguered  garrison,  equivalent  to  Sally  (sec  Saw.t 

POItT). 

SORUS.     See  Ferns. 

SOSTENU  TO  (Ifal.),  a  term  used  in  musical  notation,  to  indicate  a  sustained  mode  of 
execution,  continuous  in  respect  of  tone. 

SOTERIOL'OGY.     See  Atonement,  ante. 

SOTHERN,  Edward  Askew,  1830-81;  b.  Liverpool.  He  was  educated  for.  the 
church,  but  the  stage  was  more  congenial  to  his  tastes.  In  1851  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  appeared  at  the  National  theater  of  Boston  in  the  character  of  "Dr.  Panglos." 
He  was  a  stock  actor  in  Baruum's  museum,  New  York,  till  1854,  when  he  joined  Wallack's 
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company.  In  1858  the  character  of  "  Lord  Dundreary"  in  Tom  Taylor's  comedy  Our 
American  Cousin  was  assigned  to  him.  He  accepted  the  part  with  great  reluclance,  but 
his  drawl,  lisp,  and  pecidiar  skip  made  the  phiy  a  great  success,  and  it  ran  tor  140  con- 
secutive nights.  In  1861  he  appeared  as"  Lord  Dundreary"  in  Loudon,  and  the  play  was 
performed  496  ni<j;lits.  In  1864  he  appeared  as  "  David  Garrick" ;  in  1874  in  tlie  part  ot 
''Brother  Sam  "  written  for  him  by  John  Oxenford.  He  returned  to  New  Itork  m  1874, 
played  "  Dundreary"  and  "Garrick"  at  Wallack's  theater,  and  appeared  later  m  the  same 
parts  in  all  tlie  large  cities.  In  1878  he  was  again  very  popular  m  the  character  of 
"The  Crushed  Tragedian." 

SOTTEVILLE-LES-ROTJEN,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine-Inferieure,  4  m. 
s.  of  Kouen  by  railway.     Pop.  '76,  11,278. 

SOU,  or  SOL.     See  Solidus. 

SOTJARI  NUT.     See  Caryocar. 

SOUBISE,  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  Seigneur  de,  1589-1641 ;  the  brother  of  the  due  de 
Rolian-  served  wlien  young  with  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  Holland.  In  1621  he  took 
command  of  tlie  Protestant  forces  in  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  Alter  the  capture 
of  St  Jean  d'An^'-ely  he  received  tlie  paixlon  of  Louis  XIII.,  but  in  1622  was  again  m  the 
field  for  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  Again  defeated,  he  fled  to  Germany  and  England; 
was  ao-ain  pardoned,  but,  after  three  years  of  inaction,  siezed  the  isle  of  Khe,  and  after  a 
sea  fight  lied  a  fccond  time  to  England.  He  sailed  with  Buckingham  and  Denbigh  to 
Rochelle,  botii  expeditions  proving  failures.  A  tliird  attempt  was  prevented  by  the 
murder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  by  Felton.  The  rest  of  Soubise  s  life  was  spent  m. 
England  in  intrigue  against  the  French  monarchy. 

SOUBISE,  Charles  de  Rohan,  Prince  de,  1715-88;  b.  France.  He  served  Louis  XV 
as  aide-de-camp  during  all  the  campaigns  from  1744  to  1748.  and  in  the  last  year  was  made 
field  marshal.  In  1751  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tbe  Flanders  and  Hainault  govern- 
ment, but  was  disgracefully  defeated  by  the  Prussians  at  Rosbaeh.  But  he  was  the 
favorite  of  ]Mme.  Pompadour,  and  was  made  state  minister  by  Louis.  lu  17o8  he  was 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  defeated  the  Hessians,  Hanoverians,  and  Eng- 
lish at  Sondershausen  and  Sutzelberg.  Soubise  paid  court  to  Dubarry,  the  kings  new 
favorite,  and  even  allowed  his  cousin  to  marry  her  nephew.  Of  all  the  cf>urLiers,  he 
alone  followed  the  body  of  Louis  XV.  to  its  grave.  Under  Louis  XVI.  he  retamed  his 
position  as  minister. 

SOUDAN.     See  Soodan. 

SOUFFLE,  a  light  and  agreeable  dish,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  to 
which  other  ingredients  (chocolate,  cheese,  vanilla,  orange-flower  water,  rose-water, 
various  essences,  etc.)  are  added,  to  give  consistency,  flavor,  and  variety.  The  materials 
have  to  be  agitated  with  a  whisk  until  the  whole  is  in  a  creamy  froth;  which  is  then 
baked  in  a  souffle-pan,  made  of  such  a  form  as  to  fit  into  a  dish  or  proper  holder,  that 
can  be  sent  to  table,  and  quickly  handed  round. 

SOUKCHOUM  KALE',  a  sen-port  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Trans- 
caucasia, on  tlie  e.  coast  of  the  Bhtck  sea.  In  1831  a  commercial  port  was  established 
here,  which,  however,  has  surrendered  its  pre-eminence  to  Poti,  a  town  about  70  m.  to 
the  s.e.  Soukchoum  Kale  was  captured  by  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian 
war  of  1877.     Pop.  '67,  1612. 

SOUL,  in  the  language  of  spiritualistic  philosophers,  covers  the  whole  region  of  mind, 
and  is  generally  conceived  of  as  a  naturally  imperishable  entity,  in  relation  with  the 
body,  but  definable,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  terms  of  the  complete  negation  of  mate- 
rial attributes.  Willi  this  the  popular  conception  in  the  main  coincides,  though  it  is 
less  labored  and  considerably  less  negative.  In  its  original  signification  the  word 
appears  to  have  stood  for  the  principle  of  life  both  in  men  and  in  animals.  The  modes 
of  conceiving  it  were  various:  it  was  sometimes  regarded  as  the  mere  harmony  of  the 
bodily  functions,  and  sometimes  as  a  distinct  entity  of  highly  ethereal  nature,  and  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  seated  in,  or  connected  with,  the  blood;  but  no  essential  distinction 
was  made  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  soul  of  brutes.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
manifest  superiority  of  man  to  the  lower  creation  suggested  difficulties,  which  were 
increased  as  the  thought  of  an  after-life,  in  a  different  sense  from  transmigration,  was 
gradually  developed.  And  in  man,  the  constant  war  among  his  members,  the  oppo- 
sition of  passion  and  reason,  as  it  began  lo  be  observed  with  the  growing  habit  of  intro- 
spection, called  for  some  explanation  which  should  apply  to  humanity  only.  To  meet 
all  such  difficulties,  a  "  trichotomy,' or  three-fold  division  of  the  human  constitution 
was  assumed,  according  to  which  a  naturally  immortal  and  rational  clement  was  sup- 
posed to  make  port  of  man,  besides  the  animal  soul  (always  variously  conceived)  which 
he  shared  with  the  brutes.  Between  the  two  distinct  elements — the  animal  and  the 
rational  soul — the  various  mental  energies  were  differently  apportioned  by  different 
thinkers,  according  as  those  energies  were  thought  more  or  less  noble  and  divine. 
Without  going  back  upon  obscure  traditions  regarding  the  beliefs  of  the  early  peoples, 
Plato's  views  may  be  cited  as  amounting  to  a  trichotomy,  and  in  Aristotle  there  is  the 
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distinct  mention  of  a  noetic  principle  in  man  by  the  side  of  the  animal  soul.  Later 
Greclv  sc'Iiools  jiut  fonvard  a  similar  view;  and  l^hiio,  tiie  forerunner  of  the  Neoplatou- 
ists,  even  ispoiic  of  t/w  soul  of  the  soul.  Lucretius  has  the  same  curious  expression,  to 
■which  coric-poutis  llie  distinction  of  Koniau  writers  in  grncral  between  animus  and  the 
animal  soul,  aidina.  The  earliest  Christian  writings  occasionally  dislinij-uish  body,  sou), 
and  spirit  (j)iieu»ui).  Such  a  threefold  division  was  unfamiliar  to  the  Jewish  mind, 
which  appears  to  have  rested  in  a  kind  of  dualism,  and  was  removed  even  from  the 
common  Unrk  philosophical  expre.-sion,  pueunui  being  the  word  employed  by  Stoic 
duali.-^ts  to  describe  the  line  ethereal  nature  of  the  material  soul.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  a  thoroughgoing  trichotomy  was  meant  by  the  Christian  wrilers,  or  whether 
the  soul  was  not  merged  in  either  of  the  extreme  elements — the  co.irse  material  body,  or 
(as  commonly  conceived)  the  finely  attenuated  but  still  material  spirit.  Till  about  the 
4th  c,  the  language  of  trichotomy  prevailed  in  the  C'hri.stian  writings,  but  thenceforth 
the  doctrine  became  suspect,  having  been  specially  appropriated  by  certain  heretical 
sects,  and  soul  and  spirit  came  to  be  identitied  in  substance,  an.l  dislinguished  only  iu 
function.  A(iuinas,  and,  later,  Calvin,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  dualistic  rendering, 
after  which  modern  popular  expression  has  been  molded,  chiefly  through  the  predomi- 
nant iulluence  of  spiritualism  since  tiie  time  of  Descartes.  This  gives  prcjminence  to  the 
word.s(jul  (^ver  spirit,  except  in  religious  and  purely  metaphysical  aspects.  The  succes- 
sors of  Descartes  have  followed  him  in  calling  the  single  soul  at  once  both  rational  and 
sensitive;  but  in  rejeciing.  almost  without  exception,  his  descripti(ni  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals as  mere  mechanical  automata,  they  have  ignored,  without  an  attempt  to  explain, 
the  real  dilliculty  that  he  sought  to  get  rid  of,  and  that  the  trichotomy  sought  to  meet. 
The  ancient  doc;trine  has  been  revived  in  various  shapes  by  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont, 
the  anatomist  Willis,  De  Maistre,  and  others. 

The  Efiyptiati  doctrine  of  tlte  soul  is  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient,  for  this  nation  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  declare  that  the  soul  was 
immortal.  The  genesis  of  the  soul  itself,  however,  is  not  defined  by  the  monuments, 
although  the  existence  of  a  cosmic  soul,  from  which  the  others  proceeded,  is  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors.  The  following  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  papyri 
and  moiuunents  with  the  traditions  handed  down  by  the  classical  writers: — The  soul 
itself,  once  separated  from  the  cosmic  or  mundane  soul,  was  supposed  to  undergo 
numerous  transmigrations,  passing  from  one  animated  body  to  another  till  itscyileof 
existence  was  fulfilled.  The  soul  was  considered  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  body, 
and  only  connected  with  it  through  the  link  of  life.  It  was  represented  in  the  hieroglyphs 
by  several  signs,  as  a  basket  of  fire,  a  heron,  a  hawk  with  a  human  face,  and  a  ram.  Its 
nature  was  divine,  but  after  death  it  passed  to  the  great  judgment  in  the  hall  of  the  two 
truths,  where  it  was  tried  before  Osiris  and  the  forty-two  assessors  or  demons  of  the 
dead,  whose  verdict  determined  its  future  destiny.  This  depended  upon  the  sins  it  had 
perpetrated  during  life,  and  which  more  or  less  interfered  with  its  transmigration 
through  the  necessary  cycle  of  existence  till  its  ultimate  union  witii  the  deity,  and  recep- 
tion into  the  Egyptian  heaven.  In  the  judgment  it  was  accused  by  the  enemy  or 
accuser;  and  after  the  ju<lgment  it  was  either  devoured  or  annihilated,  pa.ssed  to  the 
region  of  the  Egyptian  hell,  or  to  the  place  of  the  nii^tempsychosis,  fiom  which  it 
entered  some  body  of  man  or  animal  on  the  point  of  entering  into  existence.  The  groat 
desire  of  the  dying,  indeed  was,  that  his  soul  should  pass  off  the  earth,  its  detention 
here  preventing  its  ascent  to  the  moon  or  heaven.  The  souls  of  the  wicked  pas.sed  into 
the  Egyptian  hades,  which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  traver.se  during  the  hours  of  the 
night.  There  they  were  subjected  to  punishments  of  a  corporeal  rather  than  spiritual 
nature — burned  in  brasiers.  plunged  into  streams,  kept  in  utter  darkness,  and  deprived 
of  the  presence  of  the  sun-god,  uttering  fearful  howls  and  wails  in  the  prisons  within 
which  they  were  confined.  After  the  passing  of  the  great  judgment  the  soul  underwent  a 
series  of  iran.sformations  and  adventures  in  the  future  state.  It  was  justified,  as  Osiris 
had  been,  against  the  accusations  laid  to  its  charge  by  evil  spirits.  It  assumed  the  form 
of  a  hawk,  heron,  swallow,  and  of  a  snake  with  a  human  head — that  of  the  cosmic  soul. 
In  the  fields  of  the  Aah-en-ru,  or  Ahlu,  the  Egyptian  Elysium,  it  sowed  and  reaped  the 
harvest  of  gigantic  grain  which  grew  in  that  happy  plain.  It  a.scended  the  makhen,  or 
my.stical  bark,  and  rowed  through  the  winding  of  the  celestial  Nile,  passed  the  fiery 
caldron  of  the  hades,  revisited  the  body,  entered  the  boat  of  the  sun,  and  passed  through 
different  regions  of  the  Egyptian  hell,  in  which  the  damned  were  detained,  arriving 
at  last  at  the  manifestation  to  light.  To  preserve  the  body,  in  order  that  the  soul 
might  revisit  and  probably  reanimate  it  at  a  future  period,  not  only  was  it  em- 
balmed with  the  greatest  care,  but  amulets  were  attached  to  it  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  retaining  the  vital  warmth,  and  of  protecting  it  from 
destruction  or  decay.  The  period  after  which  the  soul  was  supjiosed  to  enter  again 
into  a  human  body  was  3,000  years,  during  which  it  transmigrated  through  other 
orders  of  animated  nature.  The  principal  dogmas,  mdeed,  of  the  soul  among  these 
people  were  its  creation  or  emanation  from  the  cosmic  soul,  its  transmigrations,  "and  its 
final  reception  into  heaven,  where  it  lived  in  the  boat  of  the  sun,  and  traversed  the 
liquid  ethir  m  company  with  that  luminary.  The  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  schools 
tseem  to  have  drawn  extensively  from  Egyptian  sources"  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  des- 
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tiny  of  the  soul.  The  Brahmanical  and  Buddbisfic  notions  of  the  soul  have  also  much  ia 
common  with  tlie  Ey,yptiau.  See  Buddhism,  Tuans.migkation. — Herodot.  ii.  23;  Plu- 
tarch, Be  hid.  c.  2lt;  Hermes,  Clavia;  Pricliard,  Egypt.  MythoL;  Ilheiuisch,  Denkm.  in, 
Miramar  {\\"Kn,  18(35);  ']i y\o\:' &  Primitite  Culture  {lUll). 

SOULANGES,  a  co.  in  w.  Quebec,  Canada;  adjoining  Glengarry  co.,  Ottawa,  on  the 
"W.  and  bounded  s.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  loSsq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  10,808.  The  surface 
is  undulaliug  and  fairly  fertile;  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  the 
staples.     Co.  seat,  Coteau  Landing. 

SOULE,  Gideon  L.,  179G-1879,  b.  Maine,  educated  at  Bowdoin  college.  He  was 
connected  with  Phillips  Exeter  academy  for  more  than  50  years;  was  for  17  years  the 
associate  at  tiiat  iusiitution  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot,  its  fir^t  principal,  and  was  himself 
principal,  1838-73.  The  school  under  his  management  took  a  high  rank  among  Ameri- 
can tilting  schools. 

SOULE,  Joshua,  d.D.,  1781-1867;  b.  Maine;  licensed  to  preach  in  1798;  joined  the 
Methodist  conference  in  1799;  ordained  elder  in  1802;  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the 
Maine  district  in  1804;  chosen  book  agent  and  editor  of  the  JJi't/(o(/i.''t  M<i(^ttzine  in  1816; 
elected  bishop  in  1820,  but  declined;  stationed  at  New  York  in  1821  and  at  Baltimore 
in  1822-23;  re-elected  and  consecrated  bishop  in  1824;  was  delegate  from  the  general 
conference  to  the  Biitish  Wesleyan  conference  in  1842.  and  afterward  traveled  in  the 
British  islands  and  France.  On  the  division  of  the  church  he  adhered  to  the  south, 
resided  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  made  an  episcopal  tour  in  California,  1853-54.  He  is  the 
senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

SOULE,  PiERKE,  1801-70;  b.  Spain;  educated  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulotise.  He 
took  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Bourbons;  edited  a  radical  paper;  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  articles  letkcling  on  the  ministry;  escaped  raid  settled  in  New  Orleans 
in  1825.  There  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  In  1847 
he  was  ckcttd  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  till  a  vacancy;  re-elected  in  1849.  He  repre- 
sented extreme  southern  views,  and  was  prominent  in  the  debates  on  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  He  wns  appointed  minister  to  Sp:iin  in  1853.  He  wounded  Turgot, 
the  French  ambassador,  in  a  duel;  favored  the  insurrection  in  i\[adrid  in  1854;  took  part 
in  the  Ostend  conference  in  the  same  5-ear,  and  returm  d  to  the  United  States  in  1855. 
He  opposed  the  secession  of  Louisiana,  was  arrested  in  1862  for  disloyalt}-  and  imprisoned. 
He  was  released  on  condition  of  leaving  the  country,  to  which  he  returned  shortly  befoi'e 
his  death. 

SOULlfi,  Mei.chior  Frederic,  1800-47;  b.  France.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
law  school  in  Paris  on  account  of  his  radicalism.  In  1824  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  Amours  Framjith,  and  in  1828  his  drama  Romeo  et  Juliette  was  produced  at  the 
Odfeon.  In  1832  his  play  Clotilde  was  performed,  and  in  1836  he  wrote  a  novel,  Diane 
et  Z^?/2se, ^which  proved  very  successful.  Among  many  other  novels,  he  published  Le 
Maitre  d'Ecole  ;  Si  Jeuncsse  tiavait,  si  Vidllesse  Puutuit ;  and  Memoins  du  Liable. 

SOTJLOUQTJE.     See  Faustinus  I. 

SOULS,  Cure  of  (Lat.  cura  animarvm,  care  of  souls),  the  technical  phrase  by  which 
the  canon  law  descrilies  the  charge  which  is  given  to  a  pastor,  no  matter  of  what  degree 
of  dignity,  over  the  spiritual  concerns  of  a  flock;  and  the  words  especially  imply  the 
right  of  administering  the  sacraments.  In  this  sense  the  phrase  is  used  to  mark  au 
important  distinction  between  two  classes  of  benefices  or  church  livings— "  benefices 
with,"  and  "  benefices  without  "  the  cure  of  souls.  Of  the  latter  class  are  canonries, 
prebends,  and  the  whole  class  known  in  the  canon  law  as  "  simple  benefices."  Of  the 
former  are  parochial  cures,  vicarial  cures,  and  still  more  the  higher  charges  of  archbishop, 
bishop,  etc. 

SOTJLT.  Nicolas-Jean  de  Dieu,  Duke  of  Dalmatia  and  ]\Iarsbal  of  France,  the  son 
of  a  notary,  was  b.  at  Saint- Amens-la-Baslide.  in  the  dep.  of  Tarn,  JMareh  29,  1769. 
In  1785  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  the  royal  infantry  regiment,  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  l)y  iiis  .steadv  obedience  to  discipline,  indomitable  suvg-froid,  and  gen- 
eral intelligence  that,  in  1792,  he  became  adjutant-major.  His  behavior  at  Fleurus 
gained  forliim  (Oct.  11,  1794)  the  brevet  of  general  of  brigade.  Fron\  1794  to  1799  he 
was  employed  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  in  the  retreat  after  the  defeat  of  Stoekach 
(March  2o,"l799),  his  able  handling  of  the  rear-guard  alone  prevented  the  annihilation 
of  the  French  army.  Appoiutetrgeneral  of  division  (April  21,  17S9),  and  put  under 
Massena,  whom  he  ablj'  secimded  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  he  was  afterward,  on  the 
warm  recommendation  of  Massena,  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  one  of  the  four  colonel- 
sbips  of  the  consular  guards,  and  now  beeame  an  ardent  Napoleonist.  This  devotion, 
doubtless,  was  a  creat  means  of  his  obtaining  the  baton  of  marslial  of  France;  but  he 
most  certainly  justified  his  appointment  by  his  brilliant  achievements  in  the  subsequent 
campaign  against  the  Austrian*,  closed  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  he  decided  by 
piercing  the  Russian  center.  He  also  did  good  service  in  the  Prussian  campaign,  and 
took  an  important,  though  not  a  prominent,  part  in  the  Russian  canipaign  of  1806-7, 
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after  -^N-hich  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Berlin  and  created  duke  of  Dalmntia.  Soult 
was  next  placed  at  the  head  of  tlie  second  corps  m  Spain,  pursued  the  ietr(>ating  British, 
attaclced  tliein  at  Coruna,  and  though  repulsed,  forced  tlieni  to  leave  ad  their  materiel 
hehind.  lie  then  coiuiuered  Portugal  and  exercised  \ice-regal  autliority  over  it,  but  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Wellesley  at  C'oinibra,  and  of  Beresl'ord  ai  Chaves,  made  him  retreat 
rapidly  to  Galicia.  In  Sept.,  1809,  he  became  cominandcr-in-eliief  in  Spain,  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  at  Ocana  (Nov.  18);  and  at  the  conunencemeut  of  the  fofiowing  year 
overran  and  subdued  Andalusia,  continuing  to  con)mand  in  person  tlic  southern  army. 
In  attempting  to  succor  Badajos,  winch  he  had  cai)lured  and  garri.soned  (March  11),  ho 
was  defeated  l)y  Beresford  at  Allniera  (May  10,  1811).  AfleVllie  battle  of  Salamanca 
and  the  advance  of  tlie  Britisii  on  Madrid,  Soult  became  thoroughly  disgusted  at  the 
rejection  of  his  a(lmiral)le  ]ilans  for  transferring  the  theater  of  war  to  Andalusia,  and 
demanded  ami  obtained  ids  recall;  but  on  the  news  of  Vitcaia  (q.v.)  reaching  Napoleon, 
Soult,  whom  alone  he  considered  capable  of  turning  the  tide  of  ill-fortune,  was,  in  all 
haste,  restored  to  the  commaud-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Spain.  Now,  however,  it  was 
not  in  Spain,  but  in  France,  that  the  contest  had  to  be  waged,  and  Ihc  advantage  of 
numbers,  discipline,  and  prestige  were  all  on  the  enemy's  side;  nevertheless,  by  a  system 
of  military  tactics  which  has  been  universally  admired,  he  completely  neutralized  the 
consummate  strateuj'of  Wellington,  and  reduced  the  campaign,  during  the  seven  montlis 
it  lasted,  to  a  mere  trial  of  strength,  the  defeats  which  he  sustained  at  Orthez  and 
Toulouse  being  due  to  the  superiority  of  tlie  Briti-sh  soldiers,  not  of  their  general.  With 
his  usual  suppleness  of  character  he  became  an  ardent  royalist  after  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon;  but  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Elba,  he  abandoned  Louis  XVIII.  and 
became  maj. gen.  of  the  imperial  army.  After  Waterloo  he  rallied  the  array  at  Laon; 
and  on  July  8,  at  the  council  of  war,  coincided  with  Caruot  as  to  the  useiessness  of 
further  resistance.  To  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  his  treacher}^  he  published  a 
memoir  traducing  Napoleon  in  the  basest  manner,  and  lauding  the  "lawful  princes" 
(i.e.,  the  Bourbons);  but  in  spite  of  this  he  was  banished  and  not  recalled  till  May,  1819; 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  he  was  restored  to  all  his  former  honors, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  politics  and  in  the  development  of  French  industry.  In  1838 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  and,  as  the  great  anlagonist  of  AVelliugton,  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  In  1845  he  retired  from  active  duty,  was  honored 
with  the  appointment  of  "  marshal  general  of  France,"  and  retired  to  his  residence  of 
Soultbei'g,  where  he  died,  Nov.  26,  1851.  In  the  following  year  a  statue  of  him,  in 
white  marble,  was  placed  in  the  galleries  of  Versailles.  See  Soult's  Me  moires ;  also, 
Napier's  llidori/  of  the  Peninsular  War  ;  Thiers's  Jlistoire  de  la  Heoo'ution  et  de  I' Umpire; 
ami  Salle's  Vie  Politique  da  JIarechal  Soult  (1834).  * 

SOUND  (Lat.  sonitus)  is  the  impression  produced  on  the  ear  (q.v.)  by  tlie  vibrations  of 
the  elastic  medium,  such  as  air  or  water,  in  which  it  is  plunged.  That  this  is  the  case 
is  proved,  Jirxf,  by  the  fact  that  a  bell  or  tuning  fork  in  rac/io  gives  no  sound  when  struck; 
second,  by  the  fact  that  mere  currents,  as  such  (winds,  miming  water,  etc.),  do  not  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  sound  until  they  are  frittered  down  into  vibratory  motions  by 
obstacles. 

The  most  untutored  car  distinguishes  at  once  between  a  mere  7ioise  and  a,  musical  note. 
It  of  course  distinguishes  a  loud  sound  from  a  faint  one.  Moreover,  it  distinguishes 
musical  notes  from  one  another  by  their  shrillness  or  gravity,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  tlw'iT  pitch.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  vowel-sounds  sung  to  the  sa)7ie  musical  note, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  diifei-ent  instruments  (flute  and  violin,  for  instance)  playing  the  same 
note,  it  distinguishes  something  further — which  is  called  the  (jualifi/  of  the  note.  It  is  on 
the  pitch  of  notes  that  the  theory  of  music  (q.v.)  is  based,  for  the  quality  is  only  of 
importance  in  giving  variety,  as  in  orchestral  music — or  in  giving  richness  of  tone  in  a 
solo.  The  most  perfect  music,  so  far  as  theory  goes,  may  be  executed  on  the  poorest 
instrument,  but  it  gives  little  pleasure  from  the  want  of  richness  or  quality.  In  the  same 
way  a  singer  may  possess  faultless  intonation,  yet  the  performance,  though  musically 
perfect,  may,  from  the  harsh  quality  of  the  voice,  be  uni)leasant.  We  intend  in  the 
present  article  to  avoid  everything  connected  with  music,  aud-have  made  these  remarks 
to  show  that  there  is  something  in  the  theory  of  sound  more  profound  than  is  contem- 
plated in  the  theory  of  music. 

The  questions  we  have  now  to  discuss  are: 

1.  What  constitutes  the  dilTcrence  between  a  mere  noi.se  and  a  musical  note? 

2.  On  what  docs  the  pitch  of  a  note  depend? 

3.  On  what  does  its  quality  depend? 

The  answers  to  these  (|ueriesare  all  contained  in  the  following  statement : 
Every  mn.<iieal  note  consists  in  the  repetition  at  equal  small  Interrals  of  time,  of  some  defi- 
nite noise;  the  pitch  depends  un  the  rate  of  repetition;  and  the  quality  upon  the  nature  of  the 
fundamental  7ioise. 

Rough  experimental  illustrations  of  the  parts  of  this  statement  are  easily  given,  more 
refined  ones  will  be  afterward  alluded  to.  If,  for  in.stance,  the  edge  of  a  card  be  held  to 
a  revolving  toothed-wheel,  a  definite  noise  is  produced  as  each  tooth  bends  the  card  and 
allows  it  to  spring  back.     AVhile  the  wheel  revolves  slowly,  we  can  distinguish  these  sue- 
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cessive  noises;  but  -wlien  it  is  revolving  so  f;ist  that  they  are  no  longer  separately  distin- 
guishable, the  character  of  the  sound  changes  completely.  It  now  becomes  continuous, 
and,  so  far  as  the  ear  can  detect,  uniform,  and  thus  becomes  a  musical  note  (with  sucli 
an  apparatus,  not  a  pleasing  one).  As  the  wlieel  is  made  to  revolve  faster  and  faster, 
the  pilcli  of  the  note  rises  till  it  becomes  a  sort  of  shrielv,  and  tinall}^  becomes  inaudible. 
The  sirene  (q.v.)  gives  another  excellent  illustration.  In  this  case  the  fundamental  noise 
is  produced  by  a'puff  of  air  escaping  from  an  orifice;  and  v^-e  observe,  just  as  before, 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  such  puffs  per  second,  after  they  iiavc  become  so  fre- 
quent as  to  be  separately  undistinguishable,  the  higher  is  the  pitch  of  the  musical  note 
produced.  s 

Now,  if  by  machinery  we  arrange  matters  so  tliat  the  sirene  and  the  toothed-wheel 
give  the  number  of  puffs  and  the  number  of  impacts  on  the  card  the  same  per  second, 
the  musical  note  produced  by  each  has  the  same  pitch.  But  the  notes  differ  greatly  in 
quality,  the  one  being  exceedingly  soft  and  pleasant,  the  other  harsh  and  grating.  Tlie 
pitch,  therefore,  depends  on  the  number  of  noises  per  second,  and  the  quality  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fundamental  noise.  We  shall  find  a  complete  theoretical  pioof  of  this 
later. 

The  general  nature  of  the  mechanical  process  by  which  sound  is  propagated  in  the  air 
will  be  illustrated,  and  compared  with  other  cases  of  wave-motion,  in  our  article  on 
Waves.  Meanwhile,  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  observe  that,  as  the  velocity  of  sound 
is  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  wind  in  the  most  violent  hurricane,  it  is  not  air  itself 
which  is  transferred  from  place  to  place,  but  a  state  of  disturbance  (condenf^aliou  or  rare- 
faction) of  tiie  air.  Each  successive  layer  of  air  in  the  path  of  the  sound  suffers  this  dis- 
turbance in  turn,  and  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity  (q.v.)  passes  it  on  to  the  next. 

Newtou  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  deauce  from  mechanical  principles  the  velocity 
of  sound,  but  only  for  the  particular  case  in  which  each  particle  of  air  in  the  path  of  the 
sound  is  supposed  to  move  backward  ami  forward  according  to  the  same  law  as  the  bob 
of  a  pendulum  (q.v.).     He  showed  that  thi.5  species  of  motion  is  consistent  with  the  elastic 
properties  of  air,  as  given  by  Boyle's  or  Mariotte's  law  (q.v.),  viz.,  tliat  the  pressure  of 
air  is  proportional  to  its  density.     The  velocity  of  sound  in  this  case  is  of  course  to  be 
found  from  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  commencement  of  the  motion  of  any 
one  particle  of  air,  and  that  of  another  at  a  given  distance  from  it,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  sound  is  moving.     The  numerical  result  deduced  by  Newton  with  the  then 
received  experimental  data  for  the  compressibility  of  air,  was  979  ft.  per  second.     This  . 
iuvestigatiou  was  very  defective,  applying,  in  fact,  solely  to  the  special  case  of  a  pure  I 
musical   note,    continually   propagated   without   lateral    divergence;   yet    the   solution/ 
obtained  by  Lagrange  from  a  complete  analysis  of  tlie  question,  gave  precisely  the  same 
mathematical  result. 

But,  by  direct  measurements,  carefully  made,  by  observing  at  night  the  interval 
which  elapses  between  the  flash  and  the  report  of  a  cannon  at  a  known  distance,  the 
velocity  of  sound  has  been  found  to  be  considerably  greater — in  fact,  about  1090  ft.  per 
second,  at  the  temperature  of  freezing  water. 

Newton  seeks  for  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  between  thcor\'  and  observation  in  the 
idea  that  the  size  of  the  particles  of  air  is  finite  compared  with  their  mutual  distance;  and 
tliat  sound  is  instantaneously  propagated  through  the  particles  themselves.  Thus,  sup- 
posing the  particles  to  have  a  diameter^  of  the  distance  Ijetween  them,  we  must  add 
^  to  the  space  traveled  by  sound  in  a  second,  i.e.,  to  the  velocity — which  will  thus  be 
brought  up  to  (1  -\-  ^)  979  ft.  =1088  ft.  nearly,  which  is  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  value  given  above. 

This  is  not  one  of  Newton's  happiest  conjectures — for,  independent  of  the  fact  that 
sucli  an  assumption  would  limit  definitely  the  amount  of  compression  which  air  could 
undergo,  and,  besides,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  Boyle's  law  for  even  mod- 
erate pressures,  it  would  result  from  it  that  sound  should  travel  slower  in  rarefied,  and 
quicker  in  condensed  air.  Now,  experiment  shows  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  unaf- 
fected by  the  height  of  the  barometer;  and,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  this  ought  to  be 
the  case.  For  in  condensed  air  the  pressures  are  increased  proportionally  to  the  increase 
of  condensation,  and  the  mass  of  a  given  bulk  of  air  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
Hence,  in  a  sound-wave  in  condensed  air,  the  forces  and  the  masses  are  increased  pro 
portionally,  and  thus  the  rate  of  motion  is  unaltered.  But  the  temperature  of  the  n\r  has 
an  effect  on  sound,  since  we  know  that  the  elastic  force  is  increased  by  heat,  even  when 
the  density  is  not  diminished;  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  sound  increases  with  the 
temperature  at  the  rate  of  about  4A  ft.  per  Fahr.  degree,  as  is  found  by  experiment.         § 

Newton's  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  theory  and  experiment  being  thus 
set  aside,  various  suggestions  were  made  to  account  for  it;  some,  among  whom  was 
Euler,  imagining  that  the  mathematical  methods  employed,  being  only  approximate,  in- 
volved a  serious  error. 

The  explanation  was  finally  given  by  Laplace,  and  is  simple  and  satisfactory.  Wheu 
air  is  suddenli/  compressed  (as  it  is  by  tlie  passage  of  a  sound-wave),  it  is  heated;  wheu 
suddenl}'  rarefied  it  is  cooled,  and  this  effect  is  large  enough  to  introduce  a  serious  modi- 
fication into  the  matliematical  investigations.  The  effectis  in  either  ca.se  to  inn-ease  the 
forces  atjvvork— for,  when  compressed,  and  consequently  heated,  the  pressure  is  greater 
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tlrnn  that  due  to  the  mere  compression — and,  -vvhcn  rarefied,  and  consequently  cooled, 
the  pre;>sui-c  is  (Hmiuislied  b}'  more  than  the  amount  due  lo  the  mere  rarefaction.  When  thia 
source  of  error  is  removed,  the  matlieniatical  inve8tip.ation  j;ives  a  result  as  nearly  agree- 
ing with  thai  of  observation  as  is  consistent  witli  tlie  unavoidable  errors  of  all  experi- 
mental data.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  no! icing  this  investigation,  nothing  has  been 
said  as  to  the  pitch  or  quality  of  the  sound,  for  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  velocity. 
It  must,  howevi  r,  be  remarked  here  that,  in  the  mathematical  investigation,  the  compres- 
sions ami  rarefactions  are  assumed  to  be  very  small;  i.e.,  the  sound  is  supposed  to  be  of 
moderate  intensity.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  very  violent  sounds  have  the 
same  velocity  as  moderate  ones,  and  many  curious  observations  made  during  thunder- 
storms seem  to  show  that  such  violent  sovuids  are  propagated  with  a  greatly  increased  ve- 
locity. (See  a  paper  by  Earnshaw  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  18G1.)  It  is  recorded  that  in  one 
of  Parry's  arctic  voyages,  (huing  gun-i>ractice,  tiie  olliccr's  command  ' Fire  '  was  heard 
at  great  distances  across  the  ice  ajtcr  the  report  of  the  gun. 

Since  sound  consists  in  a  wave-propagation,  we  should  expect  tofind  it  exhibit  all  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  waves  (q.v.).  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  rejfecicd  (see  Echo)  ac- 
conling  to  the  same  law  as  light.  It  is  rcfracled  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another 
of  different  density  or  elasticity.  This  has  been  proved  by  concentrating  in  a  focus  the 
feeble  sound  of  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  and  rendering  it  audible  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, by  means  of  a  lens  of  collodion  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Sounds  i /ltd fere  to  re-enforce  each  other,  or  to  produce  silence ;  just  as  the  crest  of  one 
wave  in  water  may  be  superposed  on  the  crest  of  another,  or  may  apparently  destroy  all 
motion  by  tilling  up  its  trough.  The  simplest  mode  of  showing  this  is  to  hold  near  the 
car  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  and  turn  it  slowly  round  its  axis.  In  some  positions,  the 
sounds  from  the  two  branches  re-enforce,  in  others  thc}^  weaken,  each  other.  But  if, 
while  the  sound  is  almost  inaudible,  an  obstacle  be  interposed  between  the  ear  and  one  of 
the  branches,  the  sound  is  heard  distinctly.  Beats,  which  will  shortly  be  alluded  to, 
form  another  excellent  instance. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  diminution  of  loudness  or  intensity  of  a  sound  at  a  distance 
from  its  source,  let  us  consider  a  series  of  spherical  waves  diverging  from  a  point.  The 
length  of  a  wave,  as  we  know  from  the  theory,  does  not  alter  as  it  proceeds.  (Indeed,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  the  pitch  of  a  note  depends  on  the  length  of  the  wave;  and  we. 
know  that  the  pitch  is  not  altered  b}' distance.)  Hence,  if  we  consider  any  one  spherical 
wave,  it  will  increase  in  radius  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  but  its  thickness  will  remain 
unaltered.  The  same  disturbance  is  thus  constantly  transferred  to  masses  of  air  greater 
and  preater  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  spherical  wave,  and  therefore  the  amount 
in  a  given  bulk  (say  a  cubic  inch)  of  air  will  be  in'vers<'ly  proportional  to  this  surface.  But 
the  surfaces  of  spheres  (q.v.)  are  as  the  squares  of  their  radii — hence  the  disturbance  in  a 
given  mass  of  air,  i.e.,  the  loudness  of  the  sound,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  source.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  (see 
Fokce),  if  we  neglect  the  portion  which  is  constantly  being  frittered  down  into  heat  by 
fluid  friction.  All  sounds,  even  in  the  open  air,  much  more  rapidly  in  rooms,  are  ex- 
tinguished ultimately  by  conversion  into  an  equivalent  of  heat.  Hence  sounds  really 
diminish  in  intensity  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance; 
though  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  sounds  have  been  heard  at  distances  of  nearly 
200  miles.  But  if,  as  in  speaking-tubes  and  speaking-trumpets,  sound  be  prevented  from 
diverging  in  spherical  waves,  the  intensity  is  diminished  only  by  fluid  friction,  and  thus 
the  sound  is  audible  at  a  much  greater  distance,  but  of  course  it  is  confined  mainly  to  a 
particular  direction. 

As  already  remarked,  the  purest  sounds  are  those  given  by  a  tuning-fork,  which  (by 
the  laws  of  the  vibration  of  elastic  solids)  vibrates  according  to  the  same  law  as  a  pendu- 
lum, and  communicates  exactly  the  same  mode  of  vibration  to  the  air.  If  two  precisely 
similar  tuiung-forks  be  vibrating  with  equal  energy  beside  each  other,  we  maj'  have 
either  a  sound  of  double  the  intensity,  or  anytliing  less,  to  perfect  silence,  according  to 
their  relative  f)/(«.srs.  If  the  branches  of  botli  be  at  their  greatest  elongations  simidla 
ncously,  we  have  a  doubled  intensity — if  one  be  at  its  widest,  and  the  other  at  its  nar- 
rowest, simultaneously,  we  have  silence,  for  the  condensation  produced  by  one  is  exactly 
annihilated  by  the  rarefaction  produced  by  the  other,  and  n'ce  tersd.  But  if  the  brr.nches 
of  one  be  loaded  with  a  little  wax,  so  as  to  make  its  oscillations  slightly  slower,  it  will 
gradually  fall  behind  the  other  in  its  motion,  and  we  shall  have  in  succession  every  grade 
of  intensity  from  the  double  of  either  sound  to  silence.  The  efl'ect  will  be  a  jjcriodic 
swelling  and  dying  away  of  the  sound,  and  this  period  will  be  longer  the  more  nearly 
the  two  forks  vibrate  in  the  same  time.  This  phenomenon  is  called  a  lc((t,  and  we  see  at 
once  from  what  precedes,  that  it  affords  an  admirable  criterion  of  a  perfi ct  toiii^on,  that 
is,  of  two  notes  whose  pitch  is  the  same.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  same  kind  of  reusoning, 
that  if  two  forks  have  their  times  of  vibration  nearly  as  1:3,  2;  3,  etc.— i.e.,  any  simple 
numerical  ratio — there  will  be  greater  intervals  between  the  beats  according  as  the  exact 
ratio  is  more  neai'ly  arrived  at. 

We  must  now  consider,  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  elementary  reasoning,  the  various 
simple  modes  of  viI)ration  of  a  stretched  string,  such  as  the  cord  of  a  violin  Holding 
one  end  of  a  rope  iu  the  hand,  the  other  being  flxed  to  a  wall,  it  is  easy  (after  a  little 
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prrtclicc)  to  throw  it  into  nny  of  the  following  forms,  the  whole  preserving  its  shape, 

but  iol::ung  roiiud  the  horizontal  line.  

If  the  teu^iion  of  the  rope  be  the  same 
in  all  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat 
the  times  of  rotation  must  be  inversely 
as  the  number  of  equal  segments  into 
which  the  rope  is  divided;  for  the  va- 
rious parts  will  obviously  have  tlie 
same  form;  and  the  masses  and  dis- 
tances from  the  axis  of  rotation  being 
proportional  to  their  lengths,  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  (q.v.)  will  be  as  the 
squares  of  tlie  lengths,  and  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  the  times  of  rotation. 
But  these  centrifugal  forces  are  bal- 
anced by  the  components  of  the  ten- 
sions at  the  extremities,  in  directions 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line; 
which  are,  by  hj'pothesis,  tlie  same  for 
all  the  tigures.  Hence  the  time  of  ro- 
tation is  directly  as  the  length  of  cacii  seorment.  Now  (see  Pexdultjm)  any  such  rota- 
tion is  equivalent  to  two  mutually  perpendicular  and  independent  pendulum  vibrations 
of  the  cord  from  side  to  side  of  the  horizontal  line.  Thus,  a  violin  string  may  vibrate, 
according  to  the  pendulum  law.  in  one  plane,  either  as  a  ichole  (fig.  1),  as  tico  Jialces  (fig.  2), 
as  three  thirds  (tig.  i>),  etc. ;  and  the  times  of  vibration  are  re.'^pectively  as  1,  *,  i^,  .  ._.  Xay, 
more,  any  two  or  more  of  these  may  coexist  in  the  same  string,  and  thus,  by  different 
modi's  of  bowing,  we  may  obtain  very  dilferent  combinations  of  simple  sounds:  a  simple 
sound  being  defined  as  that  produced  by  a  single  pendulum  motion,  such  as  that  of  a 
tuning-fork^  or  one  of  the  uncomplicated  modes  of  vibration  of  a  string. 

The  various  simple  sounds  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  string  are  called  hnrmonics 
of  the  fundamental  note;  the  latter  being  the  sound  given  by  the  string  when  vibrating 
as  a  whnk'  (fig.  1).  For  each  vibration  of  the  fundamental  note,  the  harm:)nics  have  two, 
three,  four,  &c.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note;  the  second 
the  twelfth,  or  the  fifth  of  the  octave;  the  third  the  double  octave;  and  so  on.  _  Thus,  if 
we  have  a  string  whose  fundamental  note  is  C,  the  series  of  simple  sounds  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  is: 

C,  C,  Gi,  C.2,  E,,  Gj  (B32),  C3,  D3,  E3,  &c. 

Of  those  written,  all  belong  to  the  ordinary  mu#ical  scale  except  the  seventh,  which  is 
too  fiat  to  be  u^^ed  in  music.  This  slight  remark  sliows  us  at  once  how  purely  artificial 
is  tiie  theory  of  music,  founded  as  it  is,  not  upon  a  physical,  but  on  a  sensuous  basis. 

To  produce  any  one  of  these  harmonics  with  ease  from  a  violin  string,  we  have  only 
to  touch  it  lightly  at  \,  \,  ^,  &c.  of  its  length  from  either  end  and  bow  as  usual.  This 
process  is  often  employed  by  musicians,  and  gives  a  very  curious  and  pleasing  effect 
with  the  violoncello  or  the  double-bass..  The  effect  of  the  finger  is  to  reduce  to  rest  the 
point  of  the  string  touched;  and  thus  to  make  it  a  point  of  no  vibration,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  a  node. 

In  the  case  of  a  pianoforte  wire,  a  blow  is  given  near  one  end,  producing  a  displace- 
ment which  runs  hack  and  forward  along  the  wire  in  the  time  in  which  the  wire  would 
vibrate  as  a  whole.  The  successive  impacts  of  this  wave  on  the  ends  of  the  wire  (which 
are  screwed  to  the  sounding-board),  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  sound.  But  more  of 
this  case  later. 

The  theory  of  other  musical  instruments  is  quite  as  simple.  Thus,  in  a  flute,  or 
unstopped  organ  pipe,  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  current  of  air  passing  across  an  orifice 
at  the  closed  end.  This  produces  a  wave  which  runs  along  the  tube,  is  reflected  at  the 
open  end,  runs  back,  and  partially  intercepts  the  stream  of  air  for  an  instant,  and  so  on.. 
Thus  the  stream  of  air  is  intercepted  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  and  we  have  the  same 
result  as  in  the  sirene  (q.  v.).  In  this  case,  there  is  on4}  node  only,  viz.,  at  the  middle  of 
the  pipe.  If  we  blow  more  sharply,  we  create  two  nodes,  each  distant  from  an  end  by 
i  of  the  length  of  the  tube.  The  interruptions  are  now  twice  as  frequent,  and  we  have 
the  first  harmonic  of  the  fundamental  note.  xVnd  so  on,  the  series  of  Harmonics  being 
the  same  as  for  a  string.  "We  may  easily  pass  from  this  to  the  case  of  an  organ-pipe 
closed  at  the  upper  end.  For  if,  while  the  open  pipe  is  sounding  its  fundamental  note. 
a  diaphragm  be  placed  at  the  node,  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  motion,  since  the  air  ts 
at  rest  at  a  node.  That  is,  the  fundamental  note  of  a  closed  pipe  is  the  same  as  that  of 
an  open  pipe  of  double  the  length.  By  examining  the  other  cases  in  the  same  way,  we 
find  that  the  numbers  of  vibrations  in  the  various  notes  of  a  closed  pipe  are  in  the  pro- 
portions 1:3:  5:  7:  ice.,  the  even  harmonics  being  wholly  absent. 

There  is  another  kind  of  organ  pipe,  called  a  reed  pipe,  in  which  a  stream  of  air  sets 
a  little  spring  in  vibration  so  as  to  open  and  close,  alternately,  an  opening  in  the  pipe. 
If  the  spring  naturally  vibrates  in  the  time  corresponding  to  any  harmonic  of  the  pipe, 
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that  note  comes  out  with  sinc^nlar  distinctness  from  the  combination — jnst  ns  the  sound 
of  a  timing-rurk  is  strongly  rt!-ciiforcc:(l  l)y  holdinic  it  over  the  mowlli-hole  of  u  Ihite  which 
is  lingered  for  the  note  of  the  fork.  If  the  spring  and  tlie  tube  have  no  vibration  in 
common,  the  noise  pnxhiced  is  intolcralily  discordant.  The  oboe,  bassoon,  and  clari- 
onet are  mere  modilications  of  the  reed-pii)e;  and  so  arc  horns  in  general,  hut  in  them 
the  reed  is  supplied  liy  the  lij)  of  the  performer.  Thus,  a  cornet,  a  trumpet,  or  a 
French  horn,  glvrs  precisely  the  same  series  of  liarmonics  as  an  open  pipe. 

The  statenuuls  just  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  nodes  in  a  vibrating  column  of  air 
are  not  stiictly  accurate,  for  the  note  is  always  found  to  be  soniewliiit/M/vr  than  that 
which  is  calcvdated  from  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  velocity  of  sound.  Hopkins 
showed  experimentalh'  that  the  distance  between  two  nodes  is  always  f/tuafcr  than  twice 
the  distance  from  tlie  open  end  to  the  nearest  node.  The  mathematical  dillicultics 
involved  in  a  comjilele  investigation  of  the  jiroblem  were  tirst  overcome  by  Hclmhollz 
in  18.")!),  in  an  admirable  paper  luiblished  in  On  lie  a  Journal.  The  results  are  found  to 
he  in  satisfactory  accordance  with  those  previously  derived  from  experiment. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  quality  of  musical  sounds;  and  one  of 
its  most  important  l)ranclies,  what  constitutes  the  distinction  between  the  various  vowel- 
sounds.  It  had  long  been  recognized  tiiat  the  only  possible  cause  of  this  distinction 
hetween  sounds  muxtcnUy  identical  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  fimdamental  noise,  or,  to 
express  it  differently,  the  nature  of  the  periodic  motion  of  each  particle  of  air.  But  it 
appears  that  llehnholtz  was  the  first  to  enter  upon  a  complete  examination  of  the  point, 
holli  matiiematically  and  experimentally,  and  llie  results  he  has  arrived  at  form  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  of  the  contents  of  his  excellent  work,  Die  Lehre  von  den, 
Tonempjindungen,  recently  published. 

It  was  establislied  by  Fourier  that  any  periodic  expression  whatever  may  be  resolved 
into  the  sum  of  a  number  of  simple  harnu)nic  terms,  whose  periods  are,  respectively,  that 
of  the  original  expression,  its  half,  its  third  part,  etc.  Hence  any  periodic  motion  of  air 
(i.e.,  any  nuisical  sound)  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  simple  pendulum  vibrations 
(i.e.,  pure  nuisical  souiuls,  such  as  those  of  turning-forks),  the  hist  vibrating  once  in  the 
given  period,  the  second  twice,  and  so  on.  These  notes  are,  as  we  have  seen,  ihe  several 
harmonics  of  the  lowest.  Hence  the  quality  of  a  musical  sound  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber and  loudness  of  the  harmonics  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

Two  experimental  methods  were  employed  by  Helmholtz,  one  analj'tical,  the  other 
synthetical.  In  the  first  he  made  v.se  of  resonance-cavities  fitted  to  the  ear,  and  giving 
scarcely  any  indication  of  external  sounds  until  one  is  produced  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds in  pitch  with  the  note  which  the  cavity  itself  would  yield.  With  a  series  of  such 
cavities,  tuned  to  the  several  harmonics  of  some  definite  note,  the  note  was  examined 
when  played  on  various  instruments,  and  when  sung  to  diiferent  vowel-sounds.  It  was 
thus  ascertained  which  harmonics  were  in  each  case  present,  and  to  what  extent,  pi'O- 
dueing  the  particular  quality  of  the  sound  analyzed.  The  second  metliod  was  founded 
on  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  a  tuning-fork  gives  an  almost  pure  musical  sound  (i.e., 
free  from  harmonics).  A  series  of  tuning-forks,  giving  a  note  and  its  harmonics,  Avere 
so  arranged  as  to  be  kept  constantly  in  vibration  by  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus. 
Opposite  to  each  was  fixed  a  resonance-cavitj'^  exactly  tuned  to  it,  and  capable  of  being 
opened  more  or  less  at  pleasure.  When  all  the  cavities  were  shut,  the  sound  was  scarcely 
audible;  so  that  by  opening  them  in  various  ways,  any  combination  of  harmonics  might 
be  made  to  accompany  the  fundamental  note.  These  combinations  were  varied  by  trial, 
until  the  quality  of  the  resultant  sound  was  brought  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  some  vowel.  The  results  of  this  second  series  of  experiments  coincided  with 
those  of  the  first.  It  appears  from  these  investigations  that  the  German  U  is  the  quality 
of  a  simple  sound,  though  it  is  improved  by  adding  faintly  the  two  lowest  harmonics; 
that  ()  (lejiends  mainly  on  the  presence  of  the  third  harmonic;  and  so  on  with  the  other 
sounds.  It  also  ai^pears,  and  it  is  well  known  by  experience,  that  different  vowel- 
sounds,  to  be  sung  with  accuracy,  require  to  be  sung  to  different  notes,  the  proper  note 
being  that  for  which  tiie  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  accoiu- 
panj'ing  harmonics  which  determine  the  quality  of  the  particular  vowel. 

In  strings  and  pipes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  higher  notes  are  strictly  liarmonics  of  the 
fundamental  note,  and  therefore  the  sounds  of  instruments  which  depend  on  these  sim- 
ple elements  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  music.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  as  in  masses 
of  metal,  etc.,  the  higher  notes  are  not  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  note,  the  mixed 
sound  is  always  more  or  less  jarring  and  discordant.  Such  is  the  case  with  bells,  trum- 
pets, cymbals,  triangles,  etc.;  and,  in  fact,  these  sounds  are  commonly  characterized  as 
"metallic."  To  produce  from  such  instruments  a  .sound  as  pleasing  as  possible,  they 
must  be  so  struck  tli;it  as  few  as  possible  of  the  higher  notes  are  produced,  and  these  as 
feebly  as  possible.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  get  the  most  pleasing  sound  from  a  piano  forte 
•wire,  it  should  not  be  struck  at  the  middle,  as  in  such  a  case  the  first,  third,  fifth,  etc., 
harmonics  of  the  fundamental  note  will  be  wanting.  If,  however,  it  be  struck  at  about 
4  of  its  length  from  one  end,  the  harmonics  produced  will  be  mainly  the  first  five;  and 
these  all  belong  to  the  chord  of  the  fundamental  note.  A  valuable  recent  work  is  lord 
Ilaylcigh's  Theory  of  Sound  {2  \o\^.  1878). 

SOUND  (A.S.  and  Ger.  fnind;  according  to  Grimm,  for  suund,  from  the  root  of  swim), 
a  word  signifying  generally  a  strait  or  narrow  sea-way,  but  applied  specially  to  the 
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Strait  -wliicli  leads  from  the  Cattegat  into  tlie  Baltic  sea,  between  Sweden  on  the  e. 
and  the  Danish  ishmd  of  Iceland  on  the  west.  It  forms  the  usual  passage  from  the 
n.  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  is  40  m.  long,  and  nearly  3  m.  broad  at  its  narrowest  part,  between 
the  towns  of  Kelsingborg  and  Elsinore.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  the  strong  castle 
and  fortress  of  Kronboi-g.     See  Elsinore. 

SOUND  DUTIES,  certain  dues  formerly  payable  to  the  Danish  government  by  all 
vessels  passing  the  sound  or  strait  separating  Sweden  from  Seeland.  These  duties 
originated  in  an  agreement  between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  Hanse  Towns  in 
1348,  by  which  the  former  undertook  to  maintain  the  light-houses  in  the  Cattegat,  and 
the  latter  to  pay  duty  tur  tliem.  England  became  bound  to  pay  duty  by  a  treaty  of 
date  1450,  and  other  "countries  followed.  The  Sound  duties  were  abolished  on  j\Iar.  14, 
1857.  by  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  other  powers.  A  pecuniary  compensation  of 
£3,386,528  (the  share  contributed  by  Great  Britain  being  £1,125.200)  was  stipulated  to 
be  paid  to  Denmark,  which  was  to  beheld  bound  to  maintain  the  light-houses  and  super- 
intend the  pilotage  of  the  Sound. 

SOUNDING  is  the  act  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  tlie  water.  This  is  done  either  for 
purposes  of  navigation  in  piloting  a  ship  among  shoals  or  rocks,  for  ascertaining  her 
position  where  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  bottom  is  previously  known,  or  construct- 
ing a  chart,  etc.  It  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  a  marked  line,  to  which  is 
attached  a  tapered  lead,  the  botttim  or  foot  of  the  lead  being  hollowed  to  receive  some 
gi'case  or  tallow  to  which  a  piortiou  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  will  adhere. 
Other  methods  have  been  devilled  for  ascertaining  depth,  such  as  by  a  rotating  fan- 
wheel,  etc.,  but  the  l;rtl  u.ethod  is  that  still  most  generally  used  for  ordinary  depths. 

SOUNBIICG.  DEEP  £IA.  Until  within  a  few  years  past,  the  term  deep  sounding  -Kas 
understood  to, be  that  in  v\hich  a  ship  sounded  to  ascertain  her  position,  and  where  the 
depth  exceeded  that  which  could  be  obtained  with  the  lead  vhrown  by  the  hand,  or  hand- 
lead:  but  the  necessities  of  telegraphic  communication  across  the  ocean,  by  means  of 
cables  containing  insulated  wires,  have  caused  the  ocean  to  be  measured  at  depths  which. 
"Were  never  before  considi'red  necessary,  or  even  practicable. 

The  act  of  obtaininu'  a  deep-sea  sounding  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts — 1.  To 
get  the  sinkers  to  the  bottcm  as  quickly  as  possible  Avith  the  line  straight  up  and  down; 
and  2.  To  bring  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  bottom,  as  a  proof,  to  the  surface;  this 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  sn  all  but  strong  line,  with  heavy  sinkers  and  a  detaching  appa- 
ratus for  freeing  the  sinkers  when  they  reach  the  bottom,  as  from  the  sniallness  of  the 
line  and  the  great  friction  of  all  passing  through  the  water,  the  strain  of  bringing  the 
sinkers  up  would  be  too  great  for  its  strength.  It  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  obtainiuff  a  sounding,  and  regaining  the  sinker  with  bottom  specimen, 
up  to  a  depth  of  1000  to  ILOO  fathoms  (U  m.),  by  means  of  a  hi  avy  lead  titted  with  a 
valved  tube  (fig.  1);  but  when  the  depth  exceeds  2,000  fathoms  the  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing a  correct  sounding  increase  in  a  compound  ratio  with  the  depth. 

The  first  detaching  apparatus  (fig.  2)  was  devised  by  Mr.  Brooke,  a  midshipman 
of  the  United  States  iaavy:  it  is  extremely  simple  and  efficient.  It  consists  of  a  rod 
•with  a  movable  hook  at  the  upper  end, 
and  a  tube  at  the  lower  end.  The  sinker 
is  a  perforated  shot,  through  which  the 
tube  passes,  and  lij'  means  of  a  ring  below 
the  shot  the  weight  is  suspended  to  the 
hook  by  wire,  the  hook  being  kept  up  by 
the  sounding-line;  the  tube  is  filled  with 
cut  quills.  AYhen  the  weight  touches  the 
ground,  the  line  is  slackened,  the  hook 
falls,  and  the  suspending  wire  beingf  reed, 
the  shot  slides  off,  while  the  quills  being 
thrust  into  the  soil,  f  ecure  a  small  portion, 
•which  is  brought  up  with  the  rod. 

Many  different  kinds  of  detaching  ap- 
paratus have  been  invented  since,  but  that 
made  use  of  on  board  H.M.S.  Challenger, 
in  her  deep-sea  exploration  voyage,  is  but 
a  modification  of  the  original  Brooke's 
machine.  The  Hydra  machine  (fig.  3) 
consists  of  a  tube  of  iron,  2A  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  4:^  ft.  in  length,  a;  the  lower  13 
in.,  b,  is  separate  from,  but  screws  to  the 
upper  part  at  c;  it  is  fitted  with  a  butter- 
fly valve  at  the  lower  end,  to  retain  the 

bottom  specimen.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  a  piston-rod  d,  •which  moves  freely 
in  the  tube.  To  the  upper  part  of  this  rod  is  fixed  a  steel  spring,  bent  in  a  bow  e;  a  slit 
in  the  spring  is  adapted  to  the  hook/,  which  protrudes  beyond  the  spring  when  the  lat- 
ter is  forced  back.  The  sinkers  (fig.  4)  are  cast-iron  disks  of  half  a  cwt.  each,  the  hole 
through  the  center,  a,  being  sufficiently  large  for  the  sounding-tube  to  pass  through. 
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Tlioy  arc  nindo  to  fit  cacli  other  hj'mcfinsof  small  conical  prntnliernnccs  on  the  one  side," 
and  correspoiidiiig  hollows  on  tht;  other,  b,  so  Unit  wiieii  i>l;icc'd  one  on  another,  the 
groove  c  in  tlie  one  weitrlit  corresponds  to  ihat  on  the  oMicr.  Tlie  upper  and  lower 
ainkers  ditl'or  a  little  in  form. 

Wiien  a  sonndin";  is  to  be  taken  the  machine  is  prepared  as  in  Fij.^.  5,  a  wooden  stand 
bein^  used  for  the  inirpose.  Tiie  sinkers  a,  a,  are  piled  to  the  recpiired  weight,  say  4  cwt. ; 
the  tube  is  then  passed  through  them,  and  an  iron  ring  (with  a  I)ight  of  iron  wire 
attached)  lib,  is  passed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  ilie  wire  led  along  the  contin- 
uous grooves  on  each  side  of  the  sinkers  c,  and  the  Ijight  jiassed  over  the  hook  d,  the 
spring  being  pressed  back.  When  the  weight  of  the  sinkers  rests  on  the  ring,  and  is 
supported  by  the  wire,  the  weight  keeps  the  spring  pressed  in;  but  as  soon  as  the  sinkers 
touch  the  ground  and  the  weiglit  is  relieved  from  tlie  wire,  the  spring  throws  it  otl  the 
hook,  and  the  tube  is  drawn  clear  through  the  sinkers. 

When  the  tube,  with  sinkers  complete  is  ready,  it  is  carefully  hoisted  over  the  side, 
lowered  gi'Utly  into  the  sea,  and  eased  down  one  or  two  liiindred  fathoins  before  being 
let  go.  it  is  then  let  go,  and  the  passing  of  eacii  100-1'athonis  nia/k  is  timed  and  recorded 
in  a  printed  form  made  to  contain  all  the  particulars  of  the  sounding. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  f.u.s.,  has  invented  a  mode  of  deep-sea  sounding  by  using 
piauo  wire  instead  of  hempen  lines,  which  promises  to  obviate  much  of  the  present  diffi- 
culty in  deep-sea  sounding. 

Many  very  deep  soundings  are  on  record,  but  the  two  deepest  well-authenticated 
soundings  are  among  those  ol)tained  l>y  H.M.S.  Cludlenger.  Tlie  tirst  was  about  80  m. 
to  the  northward  of  the  Virgin  islands,  the  depth  being  3,875  fathoms,  or  nearly  4J 
miles.  Unfortunately,  not  thinking  that  so  near  the  islands  so  great  a  deptii  would  be 
found,  only  3  cwts.  of  sinkers  were  used  (the  usual  quantity  for  such  extreme  depths 
being  4  cwts.);  this  weight,  with  a  one-inch  line,  took  an  hour  and  twelve  minutes  to 
reacii  the  bottom.  As  the  ascertainment  of  the  sinkers  reaching  the  bottom  depends  on 
the  time  intervals,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  line  let  free  to  run  with  this  weight  would 
take  aiiout  43  seconds  running  out  the  first  100  fathoms,  and  the  time  increases  as  nearly 
as  possible  three  seconds  for  each  successive  100  fathoms;  .so  that  when  the  interval  is 
prolonged  beyond  this  rate,  the  sinker  has  reached  the  bottom.  On  this  occasion  the 
last  50  fathoms  ran  out  at  the  rate  of  2  minutes  36  seconds  per  100  fathoms.  The  other 
was  to  the  n.  of  New  Guinea,  where  the  depth  was  4,475  fathoms,  or  more  than  5  miles. 

An  idea  of  the  average  depth  of  the  n.  Atlantic  ocean  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that 
of  108  soundings  obtained  by  the  Challenger,  48  were  between  1000  and  2,000  fathoms, 
56  between  2,000  and  3,000,  whUe  only  the  other  4  exceeded  3,000.  See  Dueg'ge; 
Dredging. 

SOUND,  REFRACTION  op.  Sound  moves  in  straight  lines,  in  spherical-fronted 
waves;  and  any  small  beam  thereof,  if  unequally  retarded  or  accelerated  on  either  sitle, 
bends  toward  the  side  of  retardation  to  that  the  acoustic  impulses,  always  du'cctly  radial 
from  the  face  of  the  sound  wave,  vary  m  their  point  of  available  impact,  as  the  "air 
mirror"  of  sound  turns  distorted  by  disturbance.  1.  Sound  passing  from  air  into  water,  or 
water  into  air,  provides  the  only  example  really  available,  of  acoustic  refraction  by  dif- 
ference of  elasticity.  Sound,  encountering  a  strong  opposition  in  the  density  of  fluids, 
and  a  still  greater  in  solids,  yet  avails  itself  of  the  enormously  disproportioncd  intensity 
of  resilience  or  elasticity.  The  waves  of  sound  arising  from  an  explosion  under  water 
are  conveyed  by  the  water  long  distances;  but  when  cast  off  into  the  air  above  the 
explosion,  the  few  and  retarded  vibrations  diverge  so  enormously  at  such  a  height,  by 
reason  of  the  flat  reflector  of  the  water  at  the  surface,  and  the  hollow  arc  of  force  beneath 
generated  b}'  the  explosion,  as  to  become  nearly  inaudible,  with  their  low  velocity.  Guns 
at  sea,  tired  on  a  horizontal  with  an  energy  far  stronger  than  the  inertia  of  the  air,  reverse 
this;  and  with  sound  waves  compressed  between  the  force  of  the  cannon  and  reflection 
from  the  water,  transmit  their  force  to  a  great  distance.  2.  The  refraction  of  sound 
through  differences  of  density  has  been  shown  by  a  convex  lens  of  carbonic  acid  inclosed 
in  a  collodion  film,  transferring  the  ticking  of  a  watch  to  a  focus,  where  it  was  hejird 
only  on  the  interposition  of  the  lens.  The  wave  front  received  a  concave  form  on  its 
entrance,  accelerated  on  its  exit  at  the  rim,  its  lagging  center  became  more  concave,  the 
normals  converging  to  a  focus.  3.  Prof.  Stokes  in  1857  first  suggested  the  refraction  of 
sound  by  varying  velocities  of  inind.  Of  two  winds  at  different  levels,  the  upper,  if  the 
faster,  will  retard  an  opposing  sound  wave  most,  and  so  elevate  the  sound  focus;  if  the 
sound  advanced  with  flie  wind,  the  focus  would  lower,  on  account  of  the  "  drag"  of 
the  lower  layers.  Prof.  Henry  in  1865,  ignorant  of  the  theory,  confirmed  the  above 
points,  observing  the  audibility  of  a  sound  signal  against  the  wind,  heard  at  a  sliip's  mast- 
head, and  that  tlie  cloud  shadows  exceeded  the  ground  wind  in  speed.  4.  Prof.  Reynolds, 
1874,  showed  first  the  refraction  of  sound  from  difference  of  knipenttiire.  Since  the  dif- 
ference in  velocity  of  sound  per  seoond  is  1  ft.  to  1°  Fahr. ,  so  Avhen  the  lower  air  is 
warm,  the  sound  beams  are  tilted  up  by  increased  speed  below,  and  when  cold,  the  upper 
strata  bend  over  and  depress  the  focus;  in  either  case  favoring  audiljility  at  a  distance. 
Thus  is  explained  the  ease  of  extended  hearing  in  Arctic  regions. 

SOUP  (A.-S.  Hup-an,  to  sip  or  sup)  is  a  well  known  form  of  food,  obtained  cither  from 
flesh  and  vegetables,  or  from  vegetables  alone.    Before  noticing  the  most  important  vurie- 
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tics  of  sonp.  it  is  expodient  that  we  sboiild  liave  a  clear  idea  of  what  soup  really  iss,  or,  ia 
other  words,  what  relalioti  soup  bears  to  tlie  solid  ingrediL-nts  which  enter  into  its-  com- 
]i<)>ition.  The  researches  of  Licbig  have  l!)rowu  much  light  upi/n  this  point.  Whea 
tinciy  chopped  muscular  flesh  (or  butcher-meat)  is  lixiviated  with  cold  water,  and  exposed 
to  pressure,  there  is  left  a  white  fibrous  residue  cousistiug  of  muscular  fibers,  of  connec- 
tive or  areolar  tissue,  and  of  vessels  and  nerves.  This  lixiviated  flesh  is  of  precisely  the 
same  qualiU'  from  whatever  anunal  it  is  obtained,  communicates  no  llavor  to  water  in 
whicii  it  is  boiled,  cannot  be  masticated,  and  as  Liebig  observes,  "even  dogs  reject  it." 
When  the  cold  water  has  taken  up  all  that  it  is  capable  of  extracting,  it  is  found  tluit  it 
has  dissolved  from  16  to  24  per  cent  of  the  dry  chopped  flesh.  This  watery  infusion 
contains  all  the  savory  and  much  of  the  nutrient  matter  of  the  flesh,  and  is  usually  of  u 
reddish  tint,  from  the  presence  of  a  little  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  On  grad- 
ually heating  it  to  the  boiling-point,  it  is  observed  that  the  albumen  of  the  tiesh  (varying 
in  amount  from  2  to  14  per  cent,  according  as  the  animal  was  old  or  young)  separates  in 
ncarlj'  colorless  flakes  when  the  temperature  has  risen  to  133°,  while  the  coloring-matter 
of  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  till  the  temperature  rises  to  158'.  The  liquid  is  now  clear, 
and  of  a  pale  3-elIowish  tint;  and  as  it  redilens  litmus-paper,  it  must  contain  a  free  acid. 
The  infusion  of  flesh  thus  prepared  has  the  aromatic  taste  and  all  the  properties  of  a  soup 
made  by  boiling  the  tiesh.  When  evaporated  it  becomes  dark-colored,  and  finally  brown; 
and  on  ceasing  to  lose  weight,  there  is  obtained  a  brown,  somewhat  soft  mass  of  "extract 
of  flesh,"  or  "poi table  soup,"  amounting  to  about  12  per  cent  of  the  weight  (-f  the  origi- 
nal flesh,  supposed  to  be  dried.  "This  extract,"  says  Liebig,  "is  easily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  when  dissolved  in  about  32  parts  of  hot  water,  with  the  addition  of  some  salt, 
gives  to  this  water  the  taste  and  all  the  peculiar  properties  of  an  excellent  soup.  The 
intcnrity  of  the  flavor  of  the  dry  extract  cf  flesh  is  very  great ;  none  of  the  means  employed 
in  the  kitchen  is  comparable  to  it  in  point  of  flavoring  power."  The  soup  thus  made  of 
the  flesh  of  difl'erent  animals  (as,  for  example,  the  ox  and  the  fowi)  possesses,  along  with 
the  general  flavor  common  to  all  soups,  a  peculiar  taste,  which  distinctly  recalls  the  smell 
or  taste  of  the  roasted  flesh  of  the  animal  employed.  In  order  to  obtain  the  slrongest 
and  best-flavored  soup,  cho])ped  flesh  should  be  slowly  heated  to  boiling  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water;  the  boiling  should  only  be  continued  for  a  few  minutes  ("for  prolonged 
boiling  only  gives  ri.se  to  the  fornvitiou  of  gelatine,  a  substance  of  no  nutrient  value,  from 
the  connecave  tissue  of  the  flesh),  and  the  soup  sliould  be  then  strained  oft  from  the  solid 
residue.  As  a  matter  of  economj",  it  is  often  desirable  that  the  meat  should  be  left  in  an 
eatable  state,  whicii  is  not  the  case  with  soup  made  according  to  the  preceding  directions. 
To  attain  tliis  end,  the  joint  or  raasn  of  flesh  should  be  set  en  the  fire  will:  cold  v.-a;er. 
which  should  be  gently  heated  to  boiling;  t!:c  flesh  thus  nncergies  a  less  of  soluble  and 
savor}'  matter,  while  the  soup  becomes  richer  in  them.  The  thinner  the  piece  of  flesh  is, 
the  greater  is  the  loss  whicii  it  experiences.  Hence  the  method  of  boiling  which  yields 
the  best  soup,  gives  the  dryest,  toughest,  and  most  tasteless  meat.  "  The  juice  of  flesh," 
says  Licbig.  "contains  the  fool  of  the  muscles;  tlie  muscular  system  is  the  sor.rce  of  ail 
the  manifestations  of  force  in  the  animal  body;  and  :n  this  sense  we  may  regard  the  jr.ico 
of  flesh  as  the  proximate  condition  of  the  production  of  force.  Soup  is  the  medicine  of 
the  convalescent,  and  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  exhausted  strength,  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  any  article  of  the  pharmacopceia.  Its  vivifying  and  restoring  action  on  the  appetite, 
on  the  digestive  organs,  the  color,  and  the  general  appearances  of  the  sick,  is  most 
striking." 

Most  soups  contain  an  admixture  of  meat  and  vegetables  in  their  prepaTafioi>;  hut 
many  good  .<oups  can  be  made  either  eiitirely  without  the  use  of  flesh,  or  with  fish  iu 
place  of  flesh.  In  the  former  class  may  be  placed  pea-soup  (which  is,  however,  much 
improved  if  a  piece  of  bacon  enters  into  its  composition),  green-pea  .soup,  carrot-soup, 
potato-soup,  asparagus-soup:  while  for  fish-soup,  pike,  teu(;h,  and  eels  are  specially  used. 
A  collection  of  excellent  recipes  for  such  soups  will  be  found  in  A  Handbook  cf  Foreign 
Cookery,  published  by  Murray  in  1845.  The  basis  of  all  good  soups,  excepting  those  in 
the  preceding  category,  is  utock,  or  broth  made  from  all  sorts  of  meat,  bones,  remains  of 
poultry  or  game,  etc.,  put  together,  and  stewed  in  the  stack-pot. 

Public  attention  was  some  time  ago  called  to  Liebig's  sovpsfor  children.  This  prep- 
aration, which  is  hardly  entitled  to  be  called  a  soup,  as  the  word  is  generally  undersitood 
in  this  country,  is  mad'e  as  follows:  Take  1  oz.  (one  large  table-spoonful)  of  seconds  flour, 
and  mix  it  very  slowly  and  carefully  with  10  oz.  of  cold  skimmed  milk,  until  the  whole 
is  smooth;  add  7i  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  water 
(if  60  grains  of  the  potash  be  dissolved  in  1  oz.  of  water,  1  tea-spoonful  must  be  used  at 
a  time),  and  then  heat  it  gently  to  the  boiling  point,  and  keep  it  boiling  for  five  minutes. 
Stir  it  well  while  it  is  being  heated;  add  to  the  whole  fluid  1  oz.  (1  large  de.sseri-spoonful) 
of  malt  flour  (malt  ground  in  a  coffee-mill  and  sieved),  mixed  with  2  oz.  of  water,  and 
stir  it  well.  Cover  the  pan,  and  let  it  stand  fcr  half  an  hour  in  water  which  is  nearly 
boiling,  so  as  to  keep  the  fluid  warm  ;  then  strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  bottle  it.  Thfs 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  day's  supply  for  a  child  under  two  years  of  age,  and  a  quart  of 
milk  should  be  added  to  it. 

SOUR-SuP,  Amna  mnricata,  a  small  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  which  bears  a  white, 
pulpy,  succulent  fruit,  similar  to  the  custard-apple,  slightly  acid  in  taste,  weighing  from 
2  to  3  lbs.,  and  much  relished  by  the  people  of  the  West  Indies. 
U.  K.  XIII.-43 
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SOUTANE  (Ital.  s^tfann,  Fr.  so-ttnne,  Lnt.  tnluri^i,  i.e.,  vcaiis!,  "  a  garment  rc;-c'-.i:.!r 
to  the  ankles'"),  the  uainc  usually  given  iu  France  and  lialy  to  the  outer  pinncnt  wor:; 
in  civil  life  (commonly  with  a  Ilowin-^  ovcr-iiress  or  robej'by  Koinini  Cathol.c  cccleK:;::- 
tics,  wlicn  tlic  strict  law  of  clerical  costume  is  in  force;  and  al.-o  ordered  to  be  y.c.v  . 
under  the  pi'ie«tly  robes  used  in  the  public  ministerial  oliices  of  tiie  clergyman.  In  E:'.|;;- 
laud  It  was  culled  c;xssoc.k.  It  is  nol  peculiar  to  bishops,  priests,  or  even  to  clerics  i  . 
holy  orders,  but  may  be  worn  by  all  wlio  have  received  even  tlie  tonsure  (q.v.).  Indeed, 
the  council  ol  Trent  (/A.C.  de  lirfonn..  sess.  2'6.  c.  vi.)  declares  that  no  cleric  f^hall  be  lick, 
entitled  lo  the  "  privilege  of  cU-rics"  unless  be  shall  wear  the  soutane.  The  on'.inar_, 
material  of  the  soutane  is  serge  or  woolen  cloth;  but  it  is  often  of  more  precious  BtuCJ. 
The  color  f(n- the  secular  ch'rgy  is  commonly  black;  but  ili^nitarics  wear  other  colors. 
Tims,  the  pope  wears  a  white — cardinals,  a  red — bisliops,  a  viilct — many  canoi:s,  a  blr.e 
soutane;  and  in  religious  orders  and  collegiate  bodies  tiie  colcr  is  regulated  by  specii.l 
laws,  which  need  not  be  particularized.  Its  use,  as  obligatory,  was  very  general  in 
former  times,  but  it  has  gradually  fallen  off  since  the  French  revolution.  It  is  but  little 
worn  in  Germany,  even  in  the  southern  provinces;  and  in  Italy,  exec]  t  in  the  former 
papal  states,  it  is  much  less  universal  than  it  was  30  years  since.  In  all  place.",  however, 
it  is  strictly  required  lo  be  worn  under  the  sacred  vestments  by  a  priest  aiimiuistering  the 
sacraments,  or  otherwise  othciatiug  publicly. 

SOUTH,  Robert,  d.d..  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  b.  at  Hackney  in  16C3. 
His  e;ul;er  (ducation  he  received  at  Westminster  school,  of  which  Dr.  Busby  was  then 
master;  and  iu  1651  he  became  a  student  at  Christ  Church,  O.xford.  In  1G53  and  1657 
successively  he  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  aits;  he  was  ordaintd  in 
1658;  and  in  1660  he  was  appointed  university  orator.  In  this  function  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  please  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon  on  his  installation  as  chancellor  of 
O.xford,  and,  in  reward  of  his  complimentary  periods.  South  was  made  his  domestic 
chaplain.  In  1663  he  took  bis  degree  as  doctor  of  divinity;  the  same  j'car  saw  him  pro- 
moted to  a  prcbendar}- stall  at  Westminster;  ami  iu  1070  he  became  a  canon  of  Christ 
Church.  Oxford.  Iu  1677  Latn-ence  Hyde,  son  of  the  chancellor,  being  sent  to  Poland  as 
ambassador,  he  was  accompanied  thither  by  South,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  and  was  the 
object  of  his  warm  regard.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the  rectory  of  Islip.  in  Oxfordshire, 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made  chaplain-in-nrdinary  to  Chailcs  II.  Ho  might 
readily  now  have  become  a  bishop,  but  through  this  and  the  succeeding  reign  he  steadily 
conlinu"d  to  decline  the  offers  of  higher  preferment  pressed  ujion  him.  The  designs  of 
James  II.,  tending  to  a  Roman  Catliolic  revival,  he  regardui  with  deep  dis.-.pproval  and 
tlarni;  but  .=o  strong  was  his  sense  of  the  duty  of  sidjnus.'-ion  to  the  reigning  monarch 
that  he  declined  all  share  in  the  conspiracy  to  oust  him  in  favor  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Orange.  When,  however,  the  revolution  was  accon:plis!;ed.  he  gave  in  his  adhe- 
i^ion  to  it.  i>ut,  to  his  honor,  he  refused  to  profit  in  the  way  of  preferment,  by  the 
deprivation  of  such  of  the  liigher  dignitaries  of  the  church  as  could  net  conscientiously 
go  along  with  him  iu  recognition  of  the  new  order  of  things.  A  slaneh  and  even  bigoted 
f.dherent  of  the  church  of  England,  he  continued  to  wage  unsparing  war  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  \^ith  his  pen,  against  Puritanism  and  every  other  form  of  dissent,  occasionally 
occupying  himself  witli  discussions  more  strictly  thetJogical,  till  in  July,  1716,  death 
came  io  conclude  his  controversies.  He  is  now  chiefl}' remembered  by  his  sermons;  they 
are  masterpieces  of  ^^gorous  sense  and  sound  English,  and  abound  in  lively  and  witty 
turns,  not  always  in  severely  decorous  consonance  with  the  seriousness  of  the  subjc  ct- 
matter.  As  a  man.  South  .seems  to  have  been  of  sound  and  estimable  eiinracicr;  of  pure 
life  and  unblemished  integrity.  His  entire  works  were  sent  from  the  Clarei'.don  press  in 
7  vols.  (1823),  5  vol;^.  (1843).  "An  edition  in  2  vols,  appeared  iu  London  iu  1850. 

SOT'TIT  .\AIERICA.     See  AMERIC.^,  ante. 

SOUTII.VMPTON,  n  ro.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  andhoundcil 
on  the  e.  by  JJlackwater  river,  and  s.w.  b}'  the  Mehenin  river;  crossed  by  the  Seaboard 
and  RoMuoke.  and  the  Atlantic,  j\lissi.ssippi  and  Ohio  railroads;  drained  by  Koltawr:y 
river:  600  sq.m. ;  po]).  '80,  18,012.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  aiid  partly  covered  wit', 
forc-ts  of  cypresw  and  pine,  the  latter  yielding  large  quantities  of  tar  ai:d  turpentine;  t!  o 
soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  products  are  wool,  corn,  oats,  and  sweet-potatoes;  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.     Co.  seat,  Jerusalciu. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  nuinicipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  important  sca-port,»  and 
county  of  itself,  in  the  s.  of  Hampshire,  78  m.  s.w.  of  London  by  the  Lon<'on  and  SouiL- 
western  railway.  It  occupies  a  peninsula  at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  ar.d  bet- 
ween the  estuary  of  the  Test  or  Anton  on  the  w.  and  s.,  and  the  mouth  of  the  lichen  or. 
the  cast.  The  High  street,  which  is  the  principal  thoroughfare,  extends  from  the  wat;  r 
side  to  the  Rargate,  and  thence  to  the  outsl-irts  of  the  town.  Crossingthc  Highstred  ;-.i 
right  angles  are  many  important  streets,  and  handsome  lines  of  new  houses  are  found  i.. 
the  northern  and  western  suburbs.  Southampton  is  furnished  with  the  I'.surl  rruni(  •.;  :  ! 
and  other  institutions  common  to  all  thriving  towns.  St.  Michael's  church,  the  old( ; ;  i. 
the  borough,  contains  Norman  tower  arches,  and  several  of  the  private  houses  are  (f 
Norman  architecture.  The  Domus  Dei,  or  God's  house,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  I'^t! 
c,  aiul  is  one  of  the  earliest  hospit.ils  in  England.  The  docks  can  float  the  l."rgt.st 
Bleamers,  and  have  been  greatly  extended  and  improved;  the  revenue  of  the  Dock  cc::; 
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p.iny  inlGTj  w-aa  £103,423.  Sonthampton  is  the 'place  of  departure  and  arrival  of  tlie 
West  Intlii  au.Y  Bra/;.l;  llie  Mtniilenuiican,  Last  Iiuiiaii,  China,  and  Australian,  and  liie 
South  Aiiican  niail  sleam-paekets.  Tliere  is  considerable  Iraltic  between  Bouthaniploa 
and  the  Channel  ilands  and  French  coast,  and  also  a  large  catile-tnule  wiili  Spain  and 
Poring  d.  lis  harbor  \.i  perhaps  the  most  motley  and  picturesque  iu  England,  hi  iug  fre- 
quently crowded  with  Lascars,  Creoles,  Arabs,  etc.,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  mail-sleaiiiers. 
■witli  Indian  a.;(J  American  planters.  East  Indian  nabobs,  foreign  diguitaiies,  naval 
officers,  and  oilier  BiiU.-^h  anid  foreign  ollieials  in  ever}' variety  of  costume.  In  1875. 
1738  vessels  of  6^*,  ~.jo  tons  entered,  and  1045  of  588,479  tons  cleared  the  port.  Yacht 
and  ship  building  and  eUgine-making  are  actively  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  extensive 
general  trade,  fcoiiihampton  is  also  a  fashionable  resort  in  summer.  It  returns  two 
members  to  the  houae  of  commons.     Pop.  '71,  5l!,741. 

Southamplo;!  supplanted  the  ancient  Clauseuium,  which  stood  one  m.  to  the  n.e.,  and 
its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  llie  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  called  llamtune  and  Sulh-llamtuu 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  After  the  conquest  Southampton,  from  Avhich  there  was  ready 
transit  to  Normautly,  began  to  prosper  rajjidly,  and  in  etuly  times  it  traded  with  Venice 
and  Bayonne,  Bordeaux  and  Itochelie,  Conlova  and  Tunis.  A  great  part  of  it  wad 
burned  by  the  combined  French,  Spanish,  and  Genoese  fleets  in  IJSS,  and  iu  the  fol- 
lowing year  its  defenses  were  strengthened.  Southampton  is  the  birthplace  of  Isaac 
Watts  (to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  West  park),  and  of  Thomas 
Dibdin. 

SOUTH AMPTOX  Henky  Wrtotiiesley,  31  earl  of,  1,573-1634 ;  h.  England ;  a  friend 
of  the  etirl  of  Essex,  with  whom  he  went  in  the  expedition  to  C^adiz  and  afterward  to 
Ireland.  He  was  convicted,  though  he  strenuously  asserted  his  innocence,  of  complicity 
in  the  treasons  of  K-sex,  attainied,  and  condemned  to  death;  but  Elizabeth  stayed  tha 
latter  penally,  and  the  former  was  reversed  by  parliament  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
He  was  active  iu  the  coloniz:itiofn  of  America,  and  was  governor  of  the  Virginia  com^ 
pany.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  in  1621  for  his  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  Charles  I.;  after  his  release  he  commanded  a  regiment  in  aid  of  the  Dutch 
against  tlie  Spanish,  and  both  he  and  his  son  died  of  a  fever  contracted  in  the  Nether- 
lands. He  is  best  remembered  as  the  patron  to  whom  Shakespeare  dedicated  Venus  and 
Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lncvece,. 

SOUTHAjUPTON  WATER,  a  fine  inlet,  stretching  n.w.  from  tl:e  pnint  at  which  tlie 
Solent  and  Spithead  unite.  It  is  11  m.  long  and  about  2  m.  wide.  The  isle  ot  Wight, 
•wliich  intervenes  between  the  Southampton  Water  and  the  channel,  forms  a  magnifinL-nt 
natural  breakwater,  and  occasions  a  second  high-water  two  hours  after  the  first.  Soutii- 
ampton  Water  receives  the  Test  or  Anton,  Itchen,  and  Ilamble. 

SOUTHARD,  Samuel  Lewis,  ll.d.,  1787-184-2;  b.  N.  J. ;  educated  at  the  college  of 
New  .Jersey,  and  c;died  to  the  b:ir.  He  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  tlie  New  .Jer- 
sey supreme  court  in  1815;  elected  U.  S.  sentitor,  1821;  appointed  secretary  of  the  navj'. 
1823;  Wiis  for  short  periods  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  of  war;  attorney  general 
of  New  Jersey  in  1829;  and  governor,  1832.  He  was  again  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate 
from  1832  to  his  d<ath,  and  president  of  that  body  in  1841. 

SOUTH  ATJSTBALIA.  Recent  legislation  has  rendered  this  name  a  misnomer  by 
extending  the  bbiindaries  of  the  colony  so  as  to  include  the  entire  center  of  tlic  Australian 
continent  comprised  between  the  Southern  and  the  Indian  oceans,  and  between  the  12Gth 
and  the  141st  degrees  of  e.  long — an  area  of  914,730  sq  miles. 

daracter  of  the  Soil,  etc. — The  northern  portion  of  this  vast  territory  enjoys  an  abun- 
dant rainfall,  and  ia  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  some  of  them,  as  the  Vi.'V 
toria  and  the  Adelaide,  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  by  ships  of  burden.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  tropica!  productions  of  every  description. 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph  across  the  center  of  the 
Australian  continent,  this  region  has  become  better  known  as  being  suitable  for  settle- 
ment, already  commenced. 

The  great  central  region  opened  up  by  the  explorations  of  Stuart  and  McKinl.ay,  and 
the  country  «o  the  n.  of  lat.  33',  may  be  described  as  suited  only  for  pastoral  purposes  on 
a«oouiit-of  the  irregularity  of  the  rainfall  and  the  scarcity  of  permanent  water;  and  with 
the  excepMon  of  a  few  patches  along  the  coast  the  same  description  will  apply  to  the 
country  to  the  westward  of  gulf  St.  Vincent,  in  138"  e.  long.  The  south  eastern  divisim 
of  the  colony,  comprised  between  lat.  33"  and  the  Southern  ocean,  and  between  gulf  St.. 
Vincent  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony,  includes  every  variety  of  .soil,  ranging 
from  absolute  sterility  to  the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  great  portion  of  it  being  jirobably 
unsurpassed  by  axvf  region  in  its  adaptiibility  both  in  soil  and  climate  for  the  growth  of 
wheat,  the  vino,  and  the  olive.  This  region  is  moderately  timbered,  the  principal  varie- 
ties being  the  gum,  the  stringy  bark,  and  the  pine,  all  extremely  useful  for  fencing  .mkI 
building  purposes. 

Clinvite. — A  country  extending  over  2T  of  latitude  must  necessarily  embrace  gieal 
varieties  of  temperature;  but  the  climate,  owing  to  prevailing  aridity,  appears  to  bo. 
upon  the  Avhole,  healthy  and  remarkably  free  from  epidemic  disea.'ses.  The  avenige 
annual  mortality  during  10  years  has  been  found,  in  the  settled  districts,  to  be  15  per 
1000  as  compared  with  23  per  1000  in  England.     Nearly  half  of  the  deaths  are  those  of 
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(■liiklr(.'n.  The  hottost  months  aro  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  Dtning* 
these  iiiunths  hut  winds  occasionally  bh)w.  But  the  same  dryness  of  the  air  which, 
accounts  tor  the  great  exallaiion  of  th(!  temperatuie,  renders  it  more  endurable  tima  • 
might  at  hrst  be  supposed,  and  Europeans  are  able  in  tlie  hottest  weatluT  to  eariy  on 
liarvosl  labor  without  danger.  Careful  observations,  taken  in  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  colony  (i.e.,  s.  of  hit.  o'6'),  and  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  show  the  mean  teni- 
IK'ralure  during  the  four  hot  months  to  average  73.00%  and  during  the  eight  cold  months 
OS.y^,  the  extreme  range  being  from  117^  to  82°.  The  rainfall  in  the  u.,  or  purely  pas- 
toral district,  is  as  low  as  7.947  in. ;  while  in  the  s.,  or  agricultural  district,  it  averages 
as  nuich  as  48.59  inches. 

r/ii/.fical  Axpcrf. — The  surface  of  the  country  alternates  between  open  plains  and 
wooded  ranges  of  moiKrate  elevation,  whicii  inclose  many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys. 
The  princij);d  ranges  are  the  Flinders  range,  which  trends  noithward  from  the  e.  coast 
of  Spencer  gulf  to  the  neighborhood  of  lake  Torrens,  in  lat.  oO",  where  it  branches  out 
into  nunierons  spurs;  and  the  Mount  Lofty  range,  running  nearly  i)arallel  with  gulf  St. 
Vincent  from  its  head-water  in  lat.  34^  to  its  ternunalion  at  cape  Jarvis.  The  Mount 
Lofly  ranges  rise  to  a  height  of  about  2,000  ft.,  running  about  u.e.  and  s.w.,  having  a 
breadth  of  over  15  miles.  This  district  abounds  in  picture.wque  scenery,  the  summits 
being  will  wooded  and  the  slopes  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  alTording  eligil)le  build- 
ing-sites, and  producing  in  the  highest  perfection  many  English  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  tail  to  thrive  on  the  hotter  and  more  arid  soil  of  the  plains. 

Throughout  South  Australia  the  deticiency  of  running  water  is  remarkable;  in  fact, 
for  nearly  1300  m.,  following  the  iudentati(;ns  of  the  coast  from  the  western  boundary 
of  the  colony  to  the  estuary  of  the  Torrens,  in  gulf  St.  Vincent,  not  even  a  brook  of 
permanent  fresh  water  finds  its  way  into  the  sea.  To  the  eastward  this  deficiency  is  to 
some  extent  compensated,  p::rtly  by  the  streams  which  take  their  rise  in  the  JMount 
Lofty  range,  the  principal  of  wliich  are  the  Torrens,  the  Onkaparinga,  the  Gawler,  and 
the  Start,  but  mainly  by  the  Great  Murray.  See  Austkalia,  ^  iciouiA.  Unfortunately 
for  the  complete  utillzatioa  of  this  magniticent  stream,  its  embouchere  in  long.  lo9'  e.  is 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  southern  ocean,  Avhich  meeting  the  current,  throws  up  a 
shifting  b.ar,  rendering  the  entrance  from  seaward  dangerous  and  practicable  only  for 
steamers  drawing  under  7  feet.  To  counteract  this  drawback,  a  tramway  has  been  con- 
structed from  Goolwa,  connecting  the  river  with  Victor  harbor,  a  small  but  well-shel- 
tered haven  situated  in  Encounter  bay.  Another  railway  to  connect  North-Wcst  Bend, 
150  m.  up  the  river,  with  Port  Adelaide,  is  contemplated,  and  has  been  coujpleted  as  far 
a3  Kapunda,  57  m. ;  a  northern  extension  runs  to  Burra,  100  m.  inland. 

Divisions,  Toicns,  etc. — The  colony  naturally  falls  into  three  scctions-^Soulh  Australia 
proper,  Central  Australia,  and  the  Northern  Territory.  The  35  counties  serve  for 
electoral  purposes;  t!)o  inost  important  division  is  into  districts,  of  which  there  were 
over  100  in  1879.  Besides  Adelaiile,  the  capital,  with  its  33,000  inhabitants,  there  are 
six  townships  with  over  3,000  and  other  seven  Avith  more  than  1000.'  Port  Adelaide,  7^ 
m.  from  the  capital,  is  the  chief  harbor;  but  there  are  several  excellent  minor  ports. 

Mineral  Wealth,  etc. — The  mineral  wealth  of  South  Australia  is  great,  the  ]irincipal 
metals  being  copper,  lead,  and  iron;  the  last  is  of  the  finest  quality,  but,  in  the  absence 
of  coal,  cannot  be  profitably  worked.  The  principal  copper-mines  are  the  Burra-Burra 
and  the  Kapunda,  to  the  n.e.  of  St.  Vincent  gulf;  the  Wallaroo  and  Moouta,  on  York's 
peninsula,  which  intervenes  between  St.  Vincent  and  Spencer  gulf. 

6Wci/'i;a?'if5«.— The  country,  the  conformation  and  physical  conditions  of  which  we 
have  above  described,  was  selected  in  1837  as  the  site  on  which  to  test  what  was  then  a 
new  principle  in  colonization,  known  as  the  Wakefield  theory,  from  the  name  of  its 
author,  Edward  Gibbon  AVakefield.  The  principle  may  !)e  expressed  in  a  .single  sentence 
thus:  "  The  waste  lands  of  the  crown,  though  entirely  valueless  prior  to  the  application 
of  labor  and  cajjital,  acquire  value  according  as  these  elements  of  wealth  are  applied  to 
them  in  due  proportions  or  otherwi!*e;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands,  if 
properly  ailministered,  will  suftice  to  defray  tlie  cost  of  transporting  tlie  labor  required 
for  their  cultivation,  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  mother-country  from  the  pressure  of 
able-bodi(Hl  pauperism."  A  second  and  .'scarcely  h.-.ss  important  problem  in  economic 
science  was  put  to  the  test  on  the  same  occasion,  viz.,  "The  future  revenues  of  a  new 
colony,  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  a  lien  upon  the  lands,  afford  a  basis  of  credit 
available  for  raising  funds  adequate  to  defray  the  cost  of  outfit  and  first  settlement,  and 
tlierefo'/e  the  appropriation  of  the  taxes  of  this  country  for  such  purpose  is  unnecessaiy 
and  inexpedient.  Owing  j^artly  to  an  unfortunate  dehi}'  in  iMitting  the  first  settlers  in 
I)<)Sse.ssion  of  the  lands  which  tlu-y  had  paid  for,  but  mainly  to  a  monopoly'  by  the 
govertmient  of  the  labor  inqjorted  by  the  purchase-money  of  those  lands,  production  was 
retarded  during  the  first  thiee  years  of  die  settlement;  and  the  n(!cessaries  of  life,  which, 
but  for  this  mistaken  jjolicy,  ndght  have  been  produced  on  the  spot  in  profuse  abundance, 
had  to  be  imported  at  enormous  cf)st,  and  paid  for  out  of  capital,  by  which  means  the 
colony  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  1841  the  sound  principles  to  illus- 
trate which  the  colony  was  founded,  were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  to  come  into  ])lay.- 
Government  inteifereuce  with  the  labor-market  ceased;  and  within  three  years  from 
this  change  of  policy,  breadstuffs  and  other  agricultural  products  were  exported  from 
South  Australia  in  such  quantities  us  to  glut  the  markets  which  previously  supplied  het 
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necessities.  From  that  date  the  progress  of  the  colony,  notwithstanding  the  attractior.s 
of  the  adjacent  gold-fields,  has  heeu  remarkable.  The  traveler  may  drive  for  many 
hundreds  of  niileti  over  excellent  roads,  amidst  corn  fields  and  vineyards  cultivated  by 
yeomen  proprietors.  Soutli  Australia  has  become  the  granary  of  the  eastern  settlements; 
and  the  subjoined  statements,  compiled  from  statistics  jiublislied  by  government, 
exliibit  a  degree  of  prosperity  probably  unsurpassed  in  any  country  or  in  any  age. 

Tlie-  wasie  lands  are  disposed  of  in  fee-simple  by  public  auction  at  the  upset  price  of 
20s.  per  acre,  and  lauds,  once  pa.=sed  the  hammer,  may  be  purchased  at  that  price  %vilh- 
out  luriher  competition.  For  pastoral  purposes  lands  are  granted  to  the  first  applicant 
for  a  lease  of  14  years  at  an  almost  nominal  rent.  The  system  of  free  selection  withiri 
certain  surveyed  districts  now  obtains  in  South  Australia,  whereby  land  to  the  amount 
of  G40  acres  can  be  purchased  on  credit,  at  the  ordinary  upset  price,  on  a  written  app'i- 
calion  to  the  land  office,  and  on  the  signing  of  an  agreement,  of  whicli  the  main  con- 
ditions arc — the  immediate  payment  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money,  and  its  pay 
ment  in  full  in  si.K  years,  or  optionally,  of  half,  on  further  interest  on  the  remaining 
half,  and  the  lull  payment  in  ten  years;  personal  occupancy  of  the  land;  and  the 
executing  of  improvements  to  the  value  of  7s.  6d.  per  acre  before  the  end  of  tlie  third 
year,  and  of  10s.  before  the  end  of  the  fourth.  L;md,  open  to  the  public  for  five  years 
without  being  sold,  may  be  leased  in  blocks  of  3,0U0  acres  for  ten  years,  with  the  right 
of  purchase  at  the  upset  price  during  the  lease.  Under  an  act  known  as  the  Torrens 
act  the  diiliculties,  delays,  and  expenses  attendant  on  the  English  system  of  convey- 
ancing are  removed,  and  Land  is  rendered  as  easy  of  transfer,  mortgage,  and  settlement 
f.s  property  in  shipping.  The  great  advantages  secured  bj-  South  Australia  under  this 
act  have  caused  it  to  be  adopted  throughout  the  Australian  colonies. 

Govenuneiit,  etc. — There  are  two  houses  of  parliament,  both  elective.  The  whole 
colony  is  thrown  into  one  electoral  district  for  electing  members  to  the  council  on  a  low 
pi'operty  franchise,  and  for  a  period  of  12  years.  Members  of  the  assembly  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  for  3  jeurs.  Voting  for  both  houses  is  b_v  ballot.  The  executive 
governn.ent  is  dependent  on  parliamentary  majorities,  as  in  England.  No  pecuniary 
aid  is  given  by  government  to  any  religion,  and  all  churches  are  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  The  system  of  public  education  is  modeled  on  the  Irish  national 
s^'stcm.     Attendance  is  compulsory. 

In  1876  the  pop.  of  South  Australia  amounted  to  213,271,  exclusive  of  aborigines, 
who  numbered  in  the  settled  districts  3,953.  The  imports  for  1876  were  of  the  value  of 
£4,57^,183;  and  the  exports,  £4.816,170.  The  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  corn,  wool, 
and  copper.  In  the  same  year,  the  total  export  of  corn  amounted  in  value  to  £1,171,529; 
wool,  of  which  the  value  is  not  give,  weighed  36,435,346  lbs. ;  and  copper  109,269  tons, 
valued  at  £427,403.  The  revenue,  derived  principally  from  the  sale  of  crown  lands  and 
customs  dues,  amounted  in  1877  to  £1,331,925;  the  expenditure,  to  £1,415,703;  and  the 
public  debt,  spent  in  reproductive  works,  to  £4.237,030.  In  1876  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion amounted  to  1, 444,086  acres,  of  which  898,820  were  wheat;  13,724  barley;  3,640 
oats;  4,972  vineyards;  4,854  peas;  5.941  potatoes;  7,446  orchards.  There  were  10.164 
liorscs,  219,240  horned  cattle,  and  6,179,395  sheep  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1876. 
Including  lines  approaching  completion,  South  Australia  had  in  1877,  371  m.of  railway, 
whose  total  cost  to  the  end  of  1876  was  £2,300,000;  receipts  for  1876,  £201, l&O.  The 
colony  has  an  extensive  system  of  electric  telegraphs.  An  overland  line,  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  South  Australian  government,  and  opened  in  1872,  runs  from  Ade- 
laide to  Port-Darwin,  across  Central  Australia,  a  distance  of  2,000  m  ,  and  through  junc- 
tion with  the  Anglo-Indian  line,  connects  Arstralia  with  all  the  great  ce-nlers  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  places  of  worship  in  the  colony,  in  1871,  numbered  upward  of  568,  with 
accommodation  for  110,067  persons.  The  number  of  schools  in  1871  was  given  as  307; 
of  scholars,  15,791;  the  teachers  numbered  298:  and  the  average  annual  cost  of  each 
scholar  was  £1,  18s.  See  an  elaborate  descriptive  work  on  the  colony,  South  Australia, 
by  AVilliam  Harcus  (1876). 

SOUTH  BEND,  a  city  of  Indiana,  on  the  s.  hank  of  the  St.  Josephs  river,  near  the 
border  of  Jlichigan.  on  "the  Southern  railway,  85  m.  e.  of  Chicago.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some court-house,  the  Catholic  university  of  Notre  Dame,  female  academy  and  convent, 
Northern  Indiana  colle<re,  bank,  2  newspapers,  6  clmrches,  and  large  manufactories. 
Pop.  '70,  7,206;  '80,  13,279. 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  a  t.  in  Northampton  co..  Penn.,  on  the  Lehidi  valley, 
and  the  Northern  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  the  Penn.cylvania  and  New  York  canal, 
12  m.  s.w.  of  Easton,  5  m.  e.  of  Allentown;  pop.  3,550.  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
•with  Bethlehem,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  excellent  facilities  for  transportation.  It 
contains  St.  Luke'T  hospital,  St.Michael's  hall,  a  water  cure  establishment,  a  literarj' 
association,  and  the  Lehigh  university,  a  fine  building  situated  on  a  hill,  and  which  was 
endowed  by  Asa  Packard,  with  scientific  and  polytechnic  departments,  and  scho(jls  for 
mining,  metallurgy,  and  civil  engineering.  The  surrounding  country  contains  almost 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  and  slate,  and  the  richest  zinc  dep(  sits  in  the  world. 
It  has  manufactories  of  iron  and  steel  nuls,  brass,  .shovels,  and  organs;  a  brick  yard: 
chain,  machine,  and  zinc  works;  an  iron  foundry,  a  planing  mill,  and  a  brewery,  also 
large  deposits  of  coal  and  slate.  • 
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SOUTH  CAHOLTNA  (Cat.oi.tna.  South,  nnfe)  was  settletl  by  EnjrliMi  colonists, 
•who  foiiiuled  Port  Uoyal  in  1  70,  and  10  years  later  removed  to  tJie  incscnt  site  ot 
Charlesloii,  the  teiriloiy  at  that  time  bcmij  only  a  part  of  the  Carolina  province, 
^laiiy  Frmcli  Ilumieuots  found  tlieir  Avay  thither  in  16^.»,  and  Seoleh,  Irisli,  Swiss, 
and  German  eniii^rants  followed.  In  1729  the  i)iovince  was  divided  into  Noitli  and 
8oul!i  Carolina  liy  Charles  II.,  and  from  tliat  lime  on  it  increased  in  population  and 
prospered,  uotwilh.standin^-  much  niolestation  hy  the  Indian.s  and  also  by  tiie  Spaniards 
in  Flonda.  Duiimr  the  revolution  important  battles  occurred  at  Charleston,  Fort 
Moultiie,  Camtlen.  Kin:i;'s  iMovmtain,  Cowpeiis,  and  Eutaw  Springs  A  slate  con- 
tiitutiou  was  adopted  JNlareh  2('>,  1776,  and  the  con.stitution  of  the  United  Slates  was 
latifi^'d  in  1788.  From  the  first  the  slate  was  prominent  in  the  south.  It.s  wealth 
increased  rapidly  and  ils  i)olitical  leaders  i^ave  it  distinction  and  inllueuce.  The 
most  impoiiant  event  in  ils  history  for  seventy  j'ears  was  brought  about  by  John  C. 
Calli  uiu,  who  in  18132,  with  other  leading  men  of  the  state,  attempted  to  nullify 
certain  acts  of  congrci^s  imposing  a  tariff,  believing  that  it  bore  unjustly  on  tho 
i'ntcr'sU  of  the  slate.  During  .some  months  this  defiance  of  the  national  authority 
tlireatened  future  trouble;  but  prompt  measures  adopted  by  president  Jackson  restored 
order.  Tii<.'.  de-ire  to  maintain  extreme  state-rights,  however,  continued  tp  be  promi- 
nent in  So.ilii  Carolina  p  )liti(;s;  and  in  1860,  when  indications  of  civil  war  were  appar- 
ent, it  was  the  first  state  tliat  seceded  from  the  union.  The  legislature  met  in  Charles- 
ton, and  Dee.  20  passed  an  onlinan  'C  of  secession  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  tlit;  follow- 
ing .\.pril  tiie  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  precipitated  the  war, 
aiid  during  the  ne.\t  four  years  the  state  suffered  severely,  its  harbors  either  beuig  blockaded 
or  captured  one  by  one,  and  much  of  its  property  being  destroyed  by  federal  troops  ou 
the  grc  It  march  thi'ough  the  state,  under  gen.  Sherman.  After  peace  was  declared  and 
reconstruelion  begui,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ensued  for  several  years  through  the  con- 
stant tlisaj;reemenl  between  the  whites  and  the  colored  people  and  tlieir  leaders.  A  cou- 
veulioi  iiel  1  in  Colunib'n,  in  S?pl.,  18()0,  rep -aled  the  ordinance  of  seeessiou  and 
declare  I  slavery  abolished.  The  slate  was  put  under  military  surveillance:  a  reuistration 
of  voiers  lu'Kl.  which  resulted  in  qualifyin  r  7M,9Sv  color-d  and  46,343  wliiic  voters;  and 
a  geneial  elcli on  fallowed.  The  now  legisliture  was  larg  -'y  compjsedof  colored  men, 
an  I  many  of  the  state  ofHcers  and  some  of  the  members  of  congress  were  also  colored. 
Thj  CO  istitulion,  which,  after  some  delay,  was  fr.un 'd  and  accepted,  was  similar  to 
those  leq  iired  of  other  southern  states  for  their  re-admittance  to  ihe  union.  Altogether, 
South  Car  din  I  has  had  more  di.ficulty  in  regaining  lis  former  prosperity  than  any  of 
Uie  o-  i"r  former  confederate  states  except  Louisiana. 

Of  t'.ie  total  pipulalion  in  1870,  o4:J,902  were  males  and  C61, 704  females;  C97.533wcro 
of  naiive  and  8,074  of  foreign  birth.  Tiierc  were  151,105  familie.s,  wiih  an  average  of 
4.67p'rsons  to  e  ich,  and  143.4^5  dvvellinirs.  with  an  average  of  4.93  to  each.  About 
05,000  whites,  10  years  old  or  more,  and  235,000  colore  1  persons,  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Of  the  2o3,30l  persons,  10  ja-ars  old  and  over,  engaged  in  occupitions,  163,528 
were  li.'l  I  laborers.  42,546  farmers  and  pi  inters,  31,383  engaL^'ed  in  profe-;sio:ial  pursuits, 
16.214  doniestie  servants,  10,851  labor ts  not  specified,  8,470  in  trade,  and  13,794  in 
manufactures  and  mini.ig  industries.  By  the  lasl  census,  1880,  the  total  pop.  was  995,- 
80o.  of  whom  391,071  were  white  and  G04.235  colored. 

The  slate  has  liitle  vvaste  land,  and  pr o  luees  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  sweet  and  Irish  po'a:oe-^,  p.'as,  beans,  etc.  The  .sod  comprises  eix  varieties — 
the  tide  swump.  ad  ipted  to  th3  culture  of  rice;  ii'iland  swainp,  to  rice,  colton,  corn,  and 
p;'as:  salt  marsh,  to  long  cotton;  oak  and  i)iiie,  to  long  cotton,  corn,  and  potatoes:  oak 
and  hickory,  to' short  cotton  and  corn;  and  pine  barren,  used  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
T!ie  climate  in  nuisl  parts  of  the  stale  is  ndld  and  even.  At  Charleston  the  mean  tem- 
noralure  in  spring  is  65°;  summer,  80';  autumn,  68';  winter,  51".  The  vetu-ly  rainfall 
ts  ai)out  48  inches.  In  1870  there  were  12.1O5.2N0  acres  of  land  in  farms.  3.010.539 
acres  of  which  were  under  cultivation  ami  6.443.S51  in  woodland.  The  products  were 
817  700  Imsh.  of  sprinir  and  405.910  of  winter  wheat.  33,165  of  rye,  7,614  207  of  Indian 
corn.  613,59:]  of  oats,  4.752  of  barlev,  460,378  of  ])eas  and  beans,  1,425,417  of  potatoes, 
'"..8.]0  of  cloversjed,  10.6o5  tons  of  hav.  224,iJ00  bales  of  cotton.  32.301.825  lbs.  of  rice, 
81,805  of  tobacco,  1.4)1. 9-^0  of  butter,  194,253  of  honey.  11,404  of  wax,  1055  hhds.  of 
cane  su  ;ar,  13,179  galls,  of  wine,  and  436,882  of  cane  and  183.585  of  sorghum  molasses. 
Durin  i' the  .same  year  the  pitch-pine  forests  yielded  3,421,262  g,".lls.  of  turpentine  and 
i54:;,  140  i)bls.  of  losiii,  worth  toirether  about  $2,490,000.  Li  manufactured  pniducts  the 
.st.ite  ranks  only  thiily-second,  but  wilhin  the  pa>t  few  years  these  industries  have  begun 
t'>  co:nmand  more  attention  The  number  of  manufacti.ring  establishments  in  1870  waa 
1584,  chiefly  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  .saw  mills,  flouring  and  grist  mills,  and  manufac- 
tories of  cotten-seed  oil,  ti'ipeiiline  oil,  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  and  phosphates  for  fertilizing. 
The  water-power  of  the  upper  and  ndddle  (•oiin:ies  is  ample,  but  in  the  coast  region 
fiteam  is  iren'T.illy  employetl.  About  $5,400,418  is  invested  in  these  industries,  and  the 
annual  products  are  valued  at  $0,858,9X7.  The  mining  industry  in  1870  was  reportetl  to 
consist  of  5  mines  or  quarries,  employing  148  hands  and  $137,000  ca]iiial.  and  yielding 
an  annual  product  of  $19,888.  The  commerce  of  the  state  is  carried  on  principally 
from  three  ports  of  entry.  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Beaufort,  the  toimage  of  these 
ports  being  about  12,000,  3,500,   and   2,000.       Foreign  •cou.merce   centers  mainly  at 
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Charleston.  Rico,  cotton,  pliospliate  and  phnsphatic  rock,  luml)cr,  navnl  stores,  cottou- 
seed  and  iis  oil,  lisli,  juul  spring  vcgctaljles  are- the  priiu-ipul  aniclcs  shit)ped.  In  1875 
liiere  were  1481  m.  of  railroad  in  operation  in  tlie  state.  The  principal  lines  are  tlie 
Charlotte,  Columbia,  and  Au;.,nista,  195  m.;  Greenville  and  Columbia,  197  ni. ;  Nortli- 
♦•astern  lailrnad,  1U2  ni. ;  Savannah  antl  Charleston,  104  m. ;  South  Caroliuaand  branclies, 
243  m. ;  Sparlanburguud  Union,  68  m. ;  Clieraw  and  Darlinirtdii,  Atlanta  and  Richmond 
air  line,  Port  Koyal  road,  Biue  liidge  road,  and  Wilininiiton  and  Columbia.  The 
national  banks  in' 1875  numbered  13,  witli  an  augeiiate  capital  of  So,17U.OOO.  There 
were  also  at  tliat  time  5  state  banks,  having  §;1,300,0(J0  capital,  and  8  savings  banks  with 
capital  and  d^'posits  amounting  to  $600,000.  'Ihe  only  insurance  company  was  the 
Home  insurance  co.  of  Ciiarlestou. 

Tlie  tiuancial  condition  of  the  state  since  the  war  ha.s  been  the  source  of  much  dis- 
satisfaction. In  1874  the  state  debt  Avas  reported  to  be  $17,017,651.  After  much  legis- 
lation, however,  by  wliicli  nuich  of  it  was  thrown  out  as  null  and  void,  the  debt,  as 
reported  in  1878.  amounted  to  $6,537,659;  and  in  1879  the  state  finances  appeared  to  be 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  the  administration  of  the  government  to  be  cominendably 
economical.  TJie  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments  amounted  to  !^124,8U5.  A  general  state  tax  of  4|  mills  on  the  dollar,  with 
2  mills  additional  tor  tiie  luiblic  schools,  and  a  county  tax  of  3  mills  for  ordinary  purposes, 
was  proposed  for  the  following  year,  which  would  yield  about  .^100,000  each  mill,  or  in 
all  $475,000.  Of  this  aniotmt  .Vo44,o72  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  con- 
solidated debt,  and  v~34.0b'0  to  pay  the  deficiency  bonds  of  the  state.  The  remainder  of 
the  state  tax,  togetlicr  with  a  royally  to  be  collected  on  pliosphates,  were  considered 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  new  \ear. 

In  the  matter  of  educational  advantages  the  state  has  mr.de  progress.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  1S6S,  provision  was  made  for  the  compulsory  attendance  upon  public  or  private 
scliools  of  all  ciiildren  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years.  The  public  schools  are  pre- 
sided over  by  commissioners  for  tlie  state  and  for  each  county,  and  there  are  boards  of 
county  examiners  and  district  trustees.  In  1875  the  school  population  was  SCO, 264,  of 
■whom  85,566  were  whites  and  153,698  colored.  The  school  attendance  was  47,000  whites 
and  63,415  colored.  There  w'eie  428  school  distiiets,  2,580  free  common  scIk  ols,  and 
2,855  teachers.  About  800  of  the  schools  were  of  the  tir.';t  grade,  1049  second  grade,  and 
940  third  grade.  Of  the  2,347  school-houses,  1347  were  built  of  logs,  918  were  frame. 
18  brick,  and  1  stone.  Thc^  total  amount  of  school  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to 
^89,542,  of  which  $12 10, COO  was  appropriated  by  the  state.  The  colleges,  academies, 
and  seminaries  in  the  stjie  are  numerous,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Columbia;  the  Claflin  university  (Methodist  Episcopal)  at  Orangeburg; 
Charleston  college;  Furman  university  (Baptist)  at  Greenville;  Newberry  college 
(Lutheran)  at  Walhalla;  WoCford  college  (M.  E.  South)  at  Spartanburg;  the  Southern 
Baptist  thef)logical  seminaiy  (Baptist)  at  Greenville;  and  the  South  Carolina  medical 
college  at  Charleston.  The  total  number  of  libraries  in  1870  was  1C63,  which  contained 
546,244  volumes.  Of  these,  922  with  397,020  volumes  were  private,  and  741  with  149,- 
224  volumes  other  than  private.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  state 
are  about  84,  of  which  7  are  daily,  62  weekly.  4  monthly,  and  2  quarteily.  The  total 
number  of  religious  organizations  in  1870  was  1457,  witli  1308  edifices  and  property  val- 
ued at  $3.276.'9b'2.  Of  tliese.  523  were  Baptist;  611  Methodist;  164  Presbyterian;  83 
Episcopal;  49  Lutheran;  12  Roman  CatlioHc;  3  Universalist ;  3  Jewish;  1  Congrega- 
tional; and  1  Unitaria  1. 

The  ccnistitution  gives  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  male  citizen  21  years  old  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  one  year  and  in  the  county  where  he  shall  offer  to  vote  00  days 
preceding  the  election.  Elections  are  by  ballot,  and  a  plural  it  v  only  of  the  votes  castis 
necessary  for  a  choice.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  ai'd  house  of  represen- 
tatives, the  two  constitutitig  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  The 
senate  has  33  mciiibers  and  the  house  124.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor 
and  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  hold  office  two  years,  and  a  comptroller-general,  secre- 
tary of  stale,  treasurer,  and  an  attorney-general,  wdio  hold  office  four  years.  The  judi- 
cial power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  probate  courts,  andicourts  of 
justices  of  the  peace.  B\'  the  apportionment  of  1872  the  slate  has  5  members  of  con- 
gress. The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1788,  Washington,  7,  vice-presi- 
dent divided;  1792,  Washimrlon,  8,  vice-president  divided;  1796,  Jell'erson  and  Pinck- 
ney,  8;  1800.  Jefferson  and  Burr.  8;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Clinton.  10;  1808,  Madison  and 
Clinton,  10:  1812,  Madison  and  Gerry,  11;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  11;  1820,  Mon- 
roe and  Tompkins,  11;  1824.  Jackson  and  C.ilhoun,  11 ;  1828,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  11; 
1832,  Flovd  and  Lee.  11;  1836,  Mamrum  and  Tvler,  11;  1840,  Van  Buren  and  Tazewell, 
11;  1844,  Poik  and  Dallas,  9;  1848.  Cass  and  Butler,  9;  1852,  Pierce  and  King,  8;  1856, 
Buchanan  and  Breckenridge.  8;  1860,  Breckenridge  and  Lane.  8;  1868,  Grant"  and  Col- 
fax, 6;  1872,  Grant  aijd  Wilson,  7;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  7;  1880,  Hancock  and 
English,  7. 

SOUTHCOTT,  JoA^'NA,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  religious  visionar}%  was  b.  in  Devon- 
shire, England,  of  humble  parentage,  about  1750.  In  "her  youth  she  was  a  domestic 
servant,  chiefly  in  Exeter;  joined  the  Methodists,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  a  maa 
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Tinmcfl  Sanderson,  who  laid  cltiim  to  tbe  spirit  of  prophecy,  made  similar  pretensions 

herself.  Sh'j  rcfoivcd  cnconr;ii;Tmnut  from  some  woak-iniiidecl  clcrgyinciiof  tlie  chu.cli 
of  Eii.irlaiul.  In  17iJ2,  slir  drclared  horsclf  to  be  the  woiiiaii  driven  into  tlie  wiidemcFs, 
tlie  su'.ijec'l  of  the  prophecy  in  Rev.  xii.  She  gave  foitli  jiredicticns  in  pio^e  and  verse, 
and  ahliongh  very  illiterate,  wrote  numerous  letters  and  pamphlets,  which,  as  well  as 
her  prophecies  in  verse,  or  rather  in  doggrel.  were  puMishcd,  and  fouud  many  pur- 
chasers, and  many  received  her  pretensions  as  genuine.  One  of  her  productions  was  the 
Book  of  ]\'oii<l(  rx.  She  also  issued  sealed  pajK-rs  to  her  followers,  which  she  termed  her 
*,"(/?,v,  jind  which,  she  assured  them,  would  protect  them  from  the  judgments  of  God  both  in 
(his  and  the  other  world,  assuring  their  .salvation.  Thoustmds  of  both  sexes  received 
them  with  imiilicil  conlidence,  among  whom  were  men  of  good  education  and  respect- 
able position  in  S()ciel3\  At  length  she  imagined  herself  to  have  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy, and  announced  that  she  was  to  give  birth,  at  midnight  on  Oct.  9,  1814,  to  a 
second  Shiloli,  or  prince  of  peace,  miraculously  conceived,  slie  being  then  more  than  60 
years  of  age.  The  infatuation  of  her  followers  was  such  that  they  received  this 
iuinouneement  with  devout  reverence,  prepared  an  expensive  cradle,  and  spent  consider- 
able sums,  that  all  might  be  suitable  for  so  great  an  occasion.  The  expected  birth  did 
not  take  place,  but  on  Dec.  27,  1814,  the  woman  died.  On  a  post-mortem  examination, 
it  was  fouud  that  the  appearance  of  pregnancy  whicli  had  deceived  others,  and  perhaps 
herself,  was  due  to  dropsy.  She  was  privately  buried  in  London.  Her  followers,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  undeceived,  and  continued  to  believe  that  she  would  rise  again  from 
her  "trance,"  and  appear  as  the  mother  of  the  prouiiscd  Shiloh.  In  1851,  according  to 
the  census  returns,  there  were  still  four  congregations  of  Southcottians  in  England. 
Unfortunately,  later  census  returns  afford  us  no  information  on  such  subjects.  Some 
)iassages  in  her  absurd  prophecies  are  of  rather  a  practical  character,  as  the  following: 

"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  and  Master:     Tell  I to  pay  thee  five  pounds  for  expenses 

of  thy  coming  up  to  London  ;  and  he  must  give  thee  twenty  pounds  to  relieve  the  per- 
plexity of  thy  hancfmaid  and  tliee,  that  j'our  thoughts  may  be  free  to  serve  me  the  Lord, 
in  the  care  of  my  Shiloh."  This  was  published  in  1820.  The  Lord  is  also  made  to 
inform  his  people  somcw]:cre,  anxious  to  go  to  meet  the  Shiloh  at  Manclieeter,  that 
traveling  by  the  new  cut  is  not  expensive. 

The  history  of  Joanna  Southcott  herself  has  not  much  in  it  that  is  marvelous;  but  the 
influence  which  slic  exercised  over  others  may  well  be  deemed  so,  and  the  infatuation 
of  her  followers  is  hard  to  be  understood,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  some 
of  them  were  men  of  some  intelligence  and  of  cultivated  mind.  Probably  the  secret  ot 
her  influence  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  poor  creature  was  in  earnest  about  her  own  delusions. 
So  few  peojile  in  the  world  are  really  so,  that  they  are  always  liable  to  be  enslaved  by 
ethers  who  have  convictions  of  any  kind,  however  grotesque.  On  her  deathbed,  Joanna 
faid:  "  If  I  have  been  misled,  it  has  been  by  some  spirit,  good  or  evil."  She  knew 
that  she  was  not  "hersel"  (as  the  Scotch  say),  when  she  prophesied;  but  she  was  of  too 
mean  an  order  of  intelligence  to  understand  that  she  was  mad,  and  therefore  preferred 
to  attribute  her  delusions  to  the  deity,  or,  as  she  said  at  the  last  moment  with  pathetic 
Jialf-penitcnt  vacillation,  to  "some  spiiit,  good  or  evil."  Poor  Joanna  never  suspected 
that  the  spirit  which  played  such  vagaries  was  her  own. 

SOUTITERX.  Thomas,  1660-1740;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin; 
entered  at  the  IMiddle  Temple,  but  abandoned  law  for  dramatic  literature,  and  became  a 
popidar  writer  of  plays.  Ilis  principal  tragedies  were  the  Persian  Princess;  Isabella,  or 
the  Fatal  Marriage;  Oroonoko;  and  comedies.  The  Disappointment;  2' he  Rambling  Lady; 
The  Wirex  Excvse.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English  writer  who  denounced  the 
slave-trade  in  Oroonoko.  A  collection  of  his  plays  with  a  memoir  was  published  in 
1774  in  8  vols. 

SOUTHERNWOOD.     See  Artemisia. 

SOUTHEY,  KoBERT,  was  b.  Aug.  12,  1774,  at  Bristol,  in  which  city  his  father  was  a 
linen-draper.  In  1788  he  was  sent,  to  Westminster  school  by  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
rev.  Herbert  Hill,  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Lisbon,  who  undertook  the  charge 
of  his  education,  his  father's  pecuniary  affairs  having  become  much  embarrassed.  At 
Westminster,  he  much  distinguished  himself;  but  in  1792  a  trivial  insul)ordination  led 
to  his  exi)ulsion;  and  next  year  he  was  entered  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  with  a  view 
to  his  taking  orders.  This,  however,  he  ultimately  declined  to  do,  having  been  led  by 
his  .sympathy  with  the  French  revolution,  into  a  considerable  departure  from  the  ortho- 
dox civil  and  religious  standards.  In  1794,  he  left  Oxford,  having  published  the  year 
before,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Robert  Lovell,  a  small  volume  of  iioems,  the  first 
literar}'  venture  of  a  life  thenceforward  to  be  almost  wholly  devoted  to  literature. 
Shortly  after,  he  received  from  Cottle,  for  his  first  poem  of  any  length,  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  sum  of  £50;  and  in  Nov..  1795,  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Fricker  of  Bristol;  Cole- 
ridge, with  whom  he  had  become  intimate,  on  the  same  day  marrying  a  sister.  After 
passing  some  little  time  with  this  uncle  in  Portugid,  engaged  in  a  diligent  study  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  that  country  and  of  Spain,  he  became  a  student  of  law  at 
Gray's  Inn.  Here  he  woiked  at  his  new  poem  of  Madoc.  and  learned  nothing  whatever 
of  law,  a  pursuit  which  he  speedily  relinquished  as  hopeless.  In  1801  he  accepted  a 
situation  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Corry,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland  ;  but  finding 
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its  duties  distasteful  to  him,  he  very  soon  threw  it  up,  and  finally  betook  himself  to 
literature  as  his  sole  source  of  livelihoo-.l. 

In  1804  he  settled  himself  at  Greta  hall,  near  Keswick  iii  Cumberland,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  liis  life,  working  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine,  happy  in  his 
family  relations  and  his  unremitting  daily  round  of  congenial,  though  continuous  toil. 
His  biogTaph)'  thence  onward  for  40  j^ears,  till  the  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers,  might 
be  summarized  in  the  list  of  his  works,  which  of  itself  would  till  a  page  or  two.  In 
addition  to  these  formal  publications,  he  wrote  largeh^for  various  periodicals,  notably  for 
the  Quarterly  Iicruuc,  to  which,  from  its  establishment  in  1809 — having  now  become  as 
violently  conservative  in  liis  views  as  in  youth  he  had  been  revolutionary — he  was  a 
most  constant  and  valued  contributor. 

In  1807,  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  literature,  a  pension  of  £160  per  annum 
was  awarded  him:  and  in  1813,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pje,  he  succeeded  him  as  poet 
laureate.  Through  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1835,  he  received  a  further  pension  of  £300,  and 
along  with  it  the  oSl-t  of  a  baronetcy,  which,  however,  he  decided  to  decline.  His  first 
wifedying  in  1837.  he,  two  years  after,  was  married  to3Iiss  Caroline  Bowles.  On  March 
21,  1843,  he  died,  his  few  last  years  having  for  tlie  most  part  been  passed  in  a  state  of 
painful  mental  stupor,  which  incapacitated  him  for  literary  exertion. 

Southey's  poetry — except  in  a  few  of  his  shorter  ballad  pieces — can  at  no  time  be  said 
to  have  been  popular,  and  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  His  chief  works  are  Madoc,  Thalaba, 
The  Curse  of  Kelinma,  and  Don  Rji/enck,  of  which  the  last  two  are  reckoned  the  best. 
In  all  of  them  are  to  be  found  noble  passages,  in  which  an  ample  and  stately  rhetoric 
counterfeits  with  surprising  success  the  pure  instinct  of  music;  but  they  rather  skillfully 
illustrate  the  art  and  techni'c  of  poetry  than  breathe  its  essential  life.  As  a  prose  writer 
he  ranks  high;  his  style  is  easy,  lucid,  agreeable,  nicely  modulated  throughout,  and 
readily  rising  into  eloquence  on  suggestions  of  sentiment  and  subject.  But  of  all  his 
multifarious  writings  in  this  kind,  his  little  Life  of  Nelson  seems  most  likely  to  survive  as 
a  classic.  The  most  popular  of  his  works  when  produced,  it  continues  to  be  admired  as, 
within  the  assigned  limits,  an  almost  perfect  model  of  biography.  Other  very  excellent 
biographies,  however,  are  those  of  the  poet  Cowper,  of  Bunyan,  and  Wesley.  His  life 
and  correspondence,  edited  by  his  son,  was  published  in  6  vols.  (1840);  and  a  seleclioQ 
from  his  letters,  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  in  4  vols.  (1856). 

SOUTH  FRAMIXGHA]\r,  a  t.  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  the  terminus  of  the  Milford 
branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albaoy  railroad,  and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Framing- 
ham  and  Lowell  divisions  of  tlie  Boston,  Ciinton  and  Fitchburg,  and  on  the  Framing- 
ham  and  Mansfield  railroad;  21  m.  w.  of  Boston,  21  m.  e.  of  Worcester;  pop.  'SO,  6,235. 
It  has  important  manufactories  of  straw  goods,  wheels,  shoes,  and  rubber  goods. 

SOUTHGATE,  Horatio,  d.d.,  b.  Me;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1883,  and 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1835;  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
1836;  bishop  of  Constantinople.  1844-50;  resigned,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  California 
in  1850,  but  declined;  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church,  Portland,  Me.,  1851-52,  and  of  the 
church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston,  1852-58.  He  published  Toitr  in  Armenia,  KurdisUin, 
etc.,  2  vols. ;  Practical  Directions  for  Lent;  Vint  to  the  Syrian  Church  of  Mesopotamia; 
ihe  War  in  the  East;  Parochial  Sermons;  and  articles  for  religious  and  literary  peri- 
odicals. 

SOUTH  ISLAND,  the  southern  of  the  two  large  islands  which,  with  the  small  Stewart's 
island,  form  the  British  colony  of  New  Zealand  (q.v.). 

SOUTHMOLTON,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  n.  of  Devonshire,  11  m.  e.s.e.  of  Barn- 
Staple.     Woolen  goods  are  manufactured.     Pop.  '61,  3,830;  '71,  3,978. 

SOUTH  XORWALK,  a  city  in  Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  near  Long  Island  sound,  42  m. 
from  New  York  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk,  railroad;  pop.  '80,  5,300.  It  has  a  fire  depart- 
ment, gas  and  water  works,  street  railroads,  and  an  opera  house.  Steamboats  run 
between  here  and  New  York  for  passengers  during  the  summer,  and  for  freight  the  year 
round.  A  hill  in  the  w.  part  of  the  city  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  sound  and  Norwalk 
harbor,  and  is  a  desirable  point  for  residences.  It  contains  manufactories  of  felt  hats, 
bronzed  goods,  shoes,  locks,  paper  boxes,  force  pumps,  steam-engines,  and  portable  gas 
raachines;  there  are  large  iron- works,  and  considerable  ship-building  is  done.  The  oyster 
trade  is  large. 

SOTJTHPORT,  a  fashionable  bathing-place  in  Lancashire  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Ril)b!e,  19  m.  n.  of  Liverpool.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  and  is  almost  wholly  of 
recent  erection.  There  are  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  large  hotels,  etc. ;  the  sands  are 
good,  and  there  is  an  iron  pier  nearly  a  mile  long.  The  rapidity  with  which  Sonthport 
has  risen  in  puolic  favor  as  a  watering-place  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  salubrity  and 
beauty.     Pop.  '51.  5,391;  '61,  11,303;  '71,  18,086. 

SOUTH  SEA  SCHEME,  The.  commonly  designated  the  SouTti  Se.\  Bubble,  a  term 
peculiarly  expressive  of  its  hollow  and  ephemeral  splendor  and  sudden  collapse,  was 
originated  by  Harley  (q.v.),  earl  of  Oxford,  in  1711,  with  the  view  of  restoring  public 
credit,  and  providing  for  the  extinction  of  the  floating  national  debt,  which  at  that  time 
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amounted  to  £10.000.000.     Tliis  debt  was  taken  up  by  n  nnmbpr  of  cminont  mcrcliants^ 
«i>  whom  tlu'  irovcniiiuiil  nii'.rcii  to  gu;irant('o  for  a  cirlain  jxTiod  tlie  annual  paymoiit  of 
£;G()0,0(.)0  (being  6  per  cent  interesl),  a  sum  wliicli  Wiis  lo  be  olilaiiied  by  rendering  per- 
inauenl  a  number  of  import  duiies.     The  monopoly  of  tlie  trade  lo  the  ooulii  .•>ea3  was 
al.'^o  .-secured  to  tliese  merchants,  v.  lio  wen;  accordingly  incorjinrated   as  ihe  •' South  Sea 
company."  and  at  once  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  mercantile  world,   'i'he  wondrously 
cxtravagnnt  ideas  liien  generally  current  rcspecling  the  ricla  s  of  ihe  SotUh  Aniericaa 
continent  were  carefully    tosten d  ami  encouraged  by  ihe  conijiany,  who  also  look  care 
!  I  siiread  the  belief  that  lSp:iin  was  jirepared,  on  certain  lilieral  cfiidilioiis,  to  admit  them 
i,>  a  considerable  share  of  iis  South  American  trade;  and,  as  a  neces.  ;iry  consctiucnce,  a 
general  avidiiy  to  jiartaUe  i:i  the  protils  of  this  most  lucrative  speculalion  sprnsig  up  in 
(he  public  mind.     It  may  b:;  well  to  remark  in   this  place  that  tiie  company's  trading 
projects  had  no  olher  n'sult  than  a  single  voyage  of  one  shij)  in  1717.  and  thai  its  promi- 
ucn  -e  in  Hriiish  history  is  due  entirely  to  its  existence  as  a  jnuely  monetary  corporation. 
Notwilhstainling  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  tiie  Ciii'ryiiig  oi;t  of  its  great  trading 
scheme,  the  company  had  obtained  a  (irm  hold  on  i)opulnr  f:ivor,  and  its  shares  rose  day 
by  day;  and  even  when  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  in  171S  depjivetl  the  most  san- 
guine of  the  sliglitest  hope  of  shari-ig  in  the  treasures  of  the  So\ilii  seas,  the  company 
cuntinued  lo  flourish.     l''ar  troni  being  alarmed  at  the  expected  and  impending  failure  of 
a  similar  iirojcct — the  ^Iis>is.-ip]ii  scheme  (q.v.) — the  South  Sea  comp;;ny  believed   sin- 
cerely in  the  feasibility  of  L;iw's  scheme,  and  resolved  to  avoid  v.lnit  they  considered  as 
his  errors.     Trusting  to  the  possiliiliiy   of  pushing  credit   to  its  nimosi  extent  without 
d:uiger,  they  proposed,  in  the  spring  of  17^0,  to  take  upun  themselves  the  whole  national 
debt  (at  that  time  l"50,9yi.71"J),  on  being  guaranteed  5  per  cent  i)er  aimum  for  7A  years, 
At  the  end  of  which  lime  the  debt  might  be  redeemed  if  the  government  cli<  se,  and  the 
interest  reduced  to  4  per  cent.     The  directors  of  the  baidc  of  Lngl:;nd,  jealous  of  the 
prospective  benclit  and  intluence  which  would  thus  accrue  to  llie  South  Sea  company, 
.submitted  to  government  a  counter-proposal;  but   the  more    dazzling  nature  of  their 
rival's  oiier  secured  its  acceptance  by  parliament — in  the  comiiions  by  172  to  55,  and 
(April  7)  in  the  lords  by  8:}  to  17;  sir  Kobert  Walpole  in  the  ftirmcr,  aial  lords  North  and 
Grey,  the  duke  of  Wharton,  and  earl  Cowper  in  the  latter,  in  vain  piote.sling  against  it 
as  involving  inevitable  ruin.     Dining  the  passing  of  their  bill  the  company's  stock  rose 
steadily  to  330  on  April  7,  falling   to  21)0  on  the  following  dny.     Up  till   this  date  the 
fclieme  Iiad  been   honestly    promoted;    but  now,  seeing  before  tlnm  the  prospect  of 
speedily  annissiug  abimdant  wealth,  the  directors  threw  aside  all  scrupks,  and  made  use 
of  every  effective  means   at  their  command,   honest   or  dishonest,   for  keeping  up  the 
f:\(;titious  value  of  the  stock.     Their  zealous  endeavors  were  crowned  with  success;  the 
shares  wt.e  quoted  at  ooO  on  M:iy  28,  and  890  on  June  1.     A  general  impression  having 
by  this  time  gained  ground  that  the  stock   had  reached  its  maxinuim,  so  m;iny  liolders 
ru.shed  to  realize  that  the  in-i<;e  fell  lo  640  on  June  3.     As  this  decline   did  not  suit  the 
personal  interests  of  the  directors,  they  sent  agents  to  buy  up  eagerly:  and  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  3   750  was  the  quoted  price.     This  and  similar  artitices  were  employed  as 
required,  and  had  the  elTect  of  idiimately  raising  the  shares  to  HOO  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  the  clnurman  of  tbe  company  and  some  of  the  prineijiid  direcinrssold  out. 
On  this  becominir  known,  a  widespread  uneasiness  seized   the  holders  of  stock,  every 
one  was  ca'^er   to  part   with    Ids  shares,  and  on  Sept.  12  they  fell   to  400.   in  spite  of 
nil  the  iitten^xpts  of  the  directors  to    bolster  up    the  company's  credit.      The  conster- 
nation of  those  who  had  been  either  unwilling  or   unable  to  j  rrt  with  their  scrip,  was 
now-  extreme;  many  capitalists  absconded,  either  to  avoid  ruinous  baiikrnptcy,  or  to 
secure  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  ihe  govenmient  became  seriously  ahirmedat  tlie  excited 
stiite  of  public  feeling.     Attempts  were  made  to  prevail  on  the  bnnk  lo  come  to  the  res- 
cue, l)y  circulating  scnne  millions  of  company's  bonds;  but  as  the  shares  still  declined, 
and  the  company's  chief  ciishiers,  the  Sword-blade  eomjiany,  now  stopp.'d  payment,  tlie 
bank  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal.     The  country  was  now  wotuid  up  to  a  most 
alarming  pitch   of  excitement;  the  punishment  of  the  frau'lulent  directors  was  clamor- 
ously demanded;  and  parliament  was  hastily  summoned  (Dec.  F)  lo  deliberate  on  the 
best  means  of  miiigatiug  this  great  calamity.     Both  hou'^es,   however,  ])roved  to  be 
in  as  impetuous  a  mood  as  the  public;  and  in  spite  of  the  moderate  counsels  of  Walpole, 
it  was  resolved  (Dec.  9)  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  national  dislresses,  though  hitherto 
MO  fraudulent  acts  h;id  been  proved  jigainst  them.     An  examinalion  of  the  proceedings 
of  tlir  company  was  at  once  commenced;  and  on  Walnole's  jiroposal   nine  millions  of 
South  Sea  bonds  were  taken  up  by  the  I)ank,  and  a  similar  amount  by  Ihe  E:ist  India 
company.    The  officials  of  the  company  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  twelve 
months,  or  to  dispose  of  any  of  their  properly  or  effects.     Ultimately,  various  schemes, 
involving  the  deepest  fraud  and  villain}-,  were  discovered  to  have  been  secretly  con^ 
cocted  and  carried  out  by  the  directors;  and  it  was  proved  ihat  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
the  duchess  of  Kendal,  the  countess  T'laten  and  her  two  nieces.  Mr.  Craggs,  m.p. ,  tho 
conifiany's  secretary,  Mr.  (diaries  Stanhope,  a  secretaiy  of  Ihe  treasury,  and  the  Swords 
blade  compnny,  had  been  bribed  to  promote  the  comj)anv's  bill  in  parliament  by  a  pres- 
ent of  £170,000  of  South  Sea  stock.    The  total  amiumt  of  fictitious  stock  crented  for  this 
and  similar  purposes  was  £1,260,000,  nearly  one-half  (jf  wh.ieh   Inid  been  disposed  of. 
Equally  llugraut  iniquity  in  the  allocatiou  of  shares  was  discovered,  iu  which,  among 
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Others,  Mr.  Aislabic,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  implicated.  Of  these  oficnd-- 
ers,  Mr.  Stanhope  and  the  carl  of  Swndeiland  were  r.cquiiud,  ilirough  iLe  unworthy 
purtialiiy  of  the  parliauieut;  but  Mr.  Aislahie  and  the  other  directors  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  liDU^e  of  coiumons,  were  e.\i)elled;  most  of  the  direclors  were  imiiii.<oned, 
and  all  of  tlicin  suffered  contiscatioii  of  tlieir  possestious.  The  chairman  Wiis  allowed 
to  retain  only  £5.000  out  of  £lb3.000,  and  others  in  proportion  to  tl.eir  share  in  tlie 
fraudulent  transactions  of  the  company.  At  the  end  of  1720.  it  being  found  that 
£13,300.000  of  real  stock  belonged  to  the  company,  £8.090.000  of  tins  wa^  taken,  and 
divided  among  the  losers,  giving  them  a  dividend  of  33*^  per  cent ;  and  liy  other  scliemes  J 
of  adjustment,  tlie  pressure  of  loss  was  so  fairlj'  and  widely  distribuud.  that  tl.e  excite- 1 
meut  gradually  subsided.  Contemporary  with  this  great  gambling  scliLme  were  uumer-» 
ous  other  "  bubbles,"  most  of  them  based  upon  the  most  shadowy  foundaiions,  and  pro- 
jected for  the  achievement  of  the  most  frivolous  and  even  absurd  ends;  but  none  of 
them  rose  to  such  importance  as  the  South  Sea  scheme,  though  c(  llcclivcly  ihey  added 
greatly  to  the  general  distress  of  the  period,  till  they  were  suppressed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment,'July  1'^,  1T20. — See  Coxe's  ]\'alpok.  Bulblers  Medley,  pulilisbcd  by  Canington 
Bowles,  '^'Lxick^&y'i  I'opular  Delunioiis,  and  the  various  histories  of  Eughuid  daring  this 
period. 

SOUTH  SHETLAND,  or  New  South  Siietla>:d,  a  group  of  island*,  and  a  tract  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  main-land  in  the  South  Atlantic,  about  600  m.  s.  of  cape  Horn, 
in  lat.  60"  32'  to 67  15'  south.  Of  the  islands,  which  are  destitute  of  vcpctaiion,  with  the 
exception  of  a  species  of  moss,  the  chief  are  Livingston,  Cornwallis,  king  George, 
Clarence,  and  Eiephant  islands.  The  most  recent  explorers  in  this  region  arc  Liscoe  ia 
1832,  and  sir  J.  Koss  in  1842. 

SOUTKWAEK.     See  London. 

SOUTHWELL,  a  small  market  t.  of  considerable  antiquity  in  Xotts,  12  m.  n.e  of 
Nottiniiham.  At  Southwell  Charles  I.  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scotch  conimissioa- 
ers.     Pop.  '71,  2.400. 

SOUTHWELL.  Robert,  15G0-C5;  b.  England;  educated  on  the  continent;  became 
prefect  of  the  Jesi.its'  college  at  Ronie  in  1585;  was  sent  in  1586  as  a  missinnary  to  Eng- 
land; apprehended  in  1592  on  a  diarge  of  conspiracy  against  tlie  government  of  queea 
Elizabeth;  impiisoned  in  the  Tower  for  three  years,"  ai.d  though  jnit  to  the  torture  ten 
tim(s,  confessed  only  that  he  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  converts  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  was  tried  in  court  of  king's  bench,  found  guilty,  and  banged-, 
at  Tyburn  in  lc95,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  scant  pioof  of  his  crime.  Hisi' 
important  poems  are  contained  in  St.  Peter's  Covipluint  and  other  J'oems,  with  a  sketch  of 
his  life.  His  chief  prose  Vvoiks  are  Tnunifh  over  Death;  Epidle  of  Conrjort;  Matie 
Magdalen's  Funeral  I'eares.     Complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been  published. 

SOUTHWORTH.  Constant,  1614-85;  b.  Levden,  Holland;  came  to  New  England 
in  1621  with  his  mother;  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Duxbury;  often  a  member  of  the 
legislature;  assistant-governor  of  Plymouth,  and  governor  of  the  Kennebec  plantation. 
SOI'THTTORTH,  Emma  D.  E.  (Nevitt).  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1818;  com- 
menced wiitinir  tales  and  sketches  for  the  National  Era,  Washington.  She  has  published 
Retribution;  The  Deserted  Wife;  Shaniumdale;  The  Curse  of  Cafton;  The  Lost  Heiress; 
The  Discarded  Daughter;  Cruel  as  the  Grate;  Tried  for  her  Life ;  A  Lea  utiful  Lyend;  and 
many  others.  Her  novels  show  strong  dnimatic  power,  are  high  in  color,  and  have 
been  popular.  Siie  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  JHeio  York  Led(jer.  Her  com- 
plete Avorks  were  iniblishcd  in  Philadelphia  in  35  vols. 

SOUTHWORTH,  Nathaniel.  1806-58:  b.  Mass.;  began  the  study  of  drawing  in 
Bos'.on  and  became  a  miniature  painter  of  high  rank  in  the  profession.  He  went  to 
Europe  iu  1848,  and  on  his  return  re-sideel  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

SOUVAL  KY,  chief  t.  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  in  Poland,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cliarnagarche,  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  538  m.  s.w.  of  St. 
Petersburg.     Pop.  '67,  16,896. 

SOUVESTRE,  iMiLE,  1806-54;  b.  France.  In  1S20  he  engaged  himself  as  a  publish- 
er's clerk  at  Nantes;  afterward  earned  his  living  as  a  journalist  and  li;eraieur,  and  in 
1836  settled  in  Paris.  After  the  revolution  of  1&8  he  delivered  popular  lectures  in  the 
new  school  of  administrative  science,  and  later  in  Switzerland,  whicli  were  published  as 
Causeries  Hi.4oriques  et  Lilteraires  in  1854.  He  wrote  many  didactic  novels  and  tales,  and 
his  Philosophe  sous  ks  toils  received  an  academical  prize  in  1851.  Among  his  lu.meroua 
novels  are  Les  Derniers  Bretons;  L'Uomme  et  I' Argent;  Confessions  d'un  Ouvrier;  and 
Pierre  ct  Jean. 

SOUZDAL',  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  \Tadimir,  noted  as  being 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Russia,  having,  according  to  certain  accounts,  been  founded    . 
606  KG.     Pop.  "67,  6,861. 

SOVEREIGN,  the  name  applied  in  politics  to  the  person  or  body  of  persons  in  whom 
the  legislative  power  of  a  state  is  vested.  In  limited  monarchies,  sovereignly  is  in  a 
qualirfed  sense  ascribed  to  the  king,  who,  though  the  supreme  magistrate,  is  not  the  sole 
legislator.     A  state  in  ■which  the  legislative  authority  is  not  trammeled  by  any  foreign 
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power  is  called  a  sovereign  state.  The  states  of  the  Gorman  empire  were  designated 
misoi/verii/iu',1,  because  their  sovereignty  was  qualified  by  their  subordination  to 
the  imperial  authority;  and  the  same  term  may  be  applied  to  \he  states  of  the  American 
union. 

SOVEREIGN,  an  English  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  sterling,  the  stand- 
ard weight  of  which  is  128.374  grains  troy.  Tiie  name  was  first  applied  to  a  gold  coin 
issued  in  llio  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  otherwise  called  the  double  royal  or  rial,  on  which 
the  king  was  reproseiitod  in  the  royal  robes.  The  name  disappeared  after  a  few  reigns, 
and  was  revived  as  apjilicable  to  the  gold  piece  of  George  111.,  issued  in  1817,  of  the 
value  of  twenty  sliiliings,  which  was  substituted  for  the  guinea,  which  had  previously 
been  current,  of  the  value  of  twenty-one  shillings. 

SOWBREAD.     See  Cyclamen. 

SOWEK,  CiiKisTOPHER,  b.  Germany,  1758;  a  printer;  came  to  this  country  and 
published,  17;]9,  the  first  quarterly  in  a  foreign  language  ever  i.'^sued  in  Peuiusylvania. 
He  was  tiie  lirst  to  manufacture  type  and  printer's  ink  in  this  country,  and  printed  a 
quarto  Bible  in  German  in  1743.  His  son  CiiRiSTornEU,  1721-84,  who  emigrated  with 
liim,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  book-making  business,  and  invented  cast-iron  stoves. 
During  the  revolution  he  was  called  I)as  Brad-  Vdkr,  tlie  bread-father,  on  account  of  his 
liberal  distribution  of  provisions  to  the  destitute,  but,  joining  the  loyalists,  his  estates 
were  confiscated. 

SOWERBY,  George  Brettixgitam,  1788-1854;  b.  Lambeth,  England ;  second  son 
of  James  Sowerby,  published  T/ie  Genera  of  Recent  and  FohsU  Shells,  1822-34,  with  264 
colored  plates,  ilhistrated  by  his  father  and  brother.  He  also  publislied  a  Catalogue  of 
tJie  Slielh  oiifained  in  the  Collection  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tankercille,  which  he  purchr\sed  for 
£6,000.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  1825-35,  and  contributed 
over  40  papers  to  its  columns.     He  was  a  writer  for  numerous  scientific  publications. 

SOWERBY,  George  BRETntNCHAM,  b.  England,  1812;  has  published  a  number  of 
books  on  conchology  and  kindred  subjects,  illustrated  by  himself,  of  which  Thesaurus 
Conchyliorutn  it,  the  most  extensive. 

SOWERBY,  J.\MES,  1757-1822;  b.  England:  began  life  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  and 
painter  of  miniature  portraits;  became  a  botanist  and  mineralogist  of  distinction,  antl 
published  seven  works  on  those  sciences,  illustrated  by  himself;  among  them  English  Bot- 
any,  or.O'lored  Figures  of  all  the  Plants  Natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  British  Mineralogy. 

SOWERBY  BRIDGE,  a  small  manufacturing  t.  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  3  m. 
fi.w.  of  Halifax'.  It  contains  iron-works,  malting-houses,  corn-mills,  worsted  and  cotton 
factories,  chemical  works,  and  dye-works;  but  the  woolen  manufacture  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry.     Pop. '61 ;  5,382;  '71,  7  041. 

SOWING  AND  SOWING-MACHINES.  Sowing  is  the  deposition  in  the  ground  of  the 
seeds  of  cultivated  plants,  and  while  agriculture  was  yet  in  a  rude  condition,  was  always 
performed  by  scattering  the  seeds  from  the  hand  over  the  prepared  surfa(!e  of  the  soil. 
This  mode,  distinguished  as  hand-sowing,  is  still  •employed  in  the  Highlands  and  in  gar- 
den husbandry;  but  in  the  more  extensive  operations  of  the  farm,  it  has  been  very  much 
superseded  by  the  use  of  sowing-machines  of  various  kinds — the  broadcast  sowing- 
machino,  the  drilling-machine,  and  the  dibbling-machinc;  the  first  being  employed 
exclusively  for  cereals  and  grasses,  the  other  two  for  any  kind  of  crop.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  consists  in  the  thorough  removal  from  it,  or 
destruction,  of  weeds;  in  its  reduction  to  as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  possible  by  means 
of  the  plow,  grubber,  harrow,  and  roller,  and  in  the  application  of  the  fitting  manuies. 
Attention  nuist  also  be  paid  to  the  seed  to  be  sown,  that  it  be  mature,  unmixed,  and 
each  seed  perfect  in  itself.  A  frequent  change  of  seed  from  different  soils  and  climates 
is  beneficial.  Strong,  vigorous  .seed  should  he  ur.'d.  Imperfection  of  seed  can  be  reme- 
died by  "steei)ing"  the  seed  previous  to  sowing  it.  The  "steeps"  employed  are  of  two 
sorts,  acid  and  alkaline;  the  former  acting  directly  on  the  fungoid  sporulcs  and  the 
bruiseil  grains,  and  destroying  their  vitality;  the  litter  converting  the  oily  matter  which 
attaches  the  sporules  to  the  grains  into  soap,  and  so  detaching  them  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
stirring.  Of  tiie  acid  steeps,  blue  vitriol  or  rulphate  of  copper  (S03,CuO-[-5IIO)  in  the 
prop  )rtif)n  h  lb.  to  1  lb.  to  as  much  water  as  will  cover  4  bushels  of  grain,  is  the  best  of 
all  steeps,  and  is  the  one  mo^t  conunonly  employed;  the  others  are  green  vitriol  or  sul- 
phate of  iron  (SOs.FeO  -|-7H0),  and  various  arst'nical  preparations.  The  alkaline  steeps, 
whieii  are  inferior  to  the  former,  being  more  limited  and  less  certain  in  their  action,  are 
putrid  urine,  lime-water  of  maximum  strength,  and  Glauber's  salts  or  sulphate  of  soda. 
After  the  seed  has  been  steeped,  it  ought  to  be  spread  out  on  a  floor  in  thin  layers  to 
dr}',  after  which  it  should  be  at  once  sown. 

Cereals. — As  jibove  mentioned,  cereals  may  be  sown  either  broadcast,  drilled,  or  dib- 
bl«d.  If  the  first  method  is  to  be  adopted,  the  land  receives  what  is  called  the  .seed- 
furrow;  or  if  rough,  it  gets  a  single  stripe  with  the  harrows,  and  the  seed  is  then  sown 
either  by  hand  or  by  the  broadcast  machine.  This  machine  consists  of  a  triangular 
frame  with  the  apo.v  to  the  front,  supported  on  three  wheels,  and  carrying  a  long 
wooden  box  of  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism,  set  with  a  flat  side — the  lid-^uppermost. 
This  box,  which  is  iilaced  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  draft,  is  furnished  with  a  row  of 


?iii;ill  liolns  nt  the  bottom,  about  7  in.  apart;  and  a  little  above  this  row  is  placed  a 
longitudinal  spindle,  cairyiiig  a  .-et  uf  hard  circular  bru.-^lics.  one  opposite  each  hole,  and. 
deriving  a  roiatoiy  motion  fj-om  the  a.\ie  of  the  hind  wheels.  The  size  of  tlie  ajiertures 
can  be  adjusted  to  llie  desired  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  by  means  <,{  a  movable  plate 
outside  provided  with  holes  corresponding  to  those  of  the  box.  When  the  box  in  sup- 
plied wiih  seed,  and  tiie  machine  set  in  motion,  the  grain  drops  through  the  holes,  . 
which  are  kept  from  clogging  bv  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  brushes.  The  box  is  made  of 
such  a  length  (Itj  to  20  ft.)  that  oO  to  35  acres  may  be  sown  in  a  da}^  The  seed  is  then 
covered  by  harrowing.  This  machine  was  much  used  in  Scotland,  being  rather  better, 
suited  to  hilly  and  uneven  surfaces,  and,  from  its  more  rapid  execution,  to  a  clima'.ii 
which  more  frequently  interferes  wiili  agricultural  operations.  In  England,  where  thj 
climate  is  more  favorable,  and  the  surface  more  level,  the  drilling-machine  is  the  favor- 
ite. So  it  is  now  in  Scotland,  where  the  amount  of  seed  deposited  by  drilling  has 
increased  immensely  during  the  last  10  years.  Even  in  the  far  inland  glens,  drill- 
machines  are  rather  growing  in  popularity.  The  land  is  prepared  for  sowing  b}'  as 
complete  p;ilverizatiou  as  possible,  and  its  surface  is  made  cjuite  even  by  the  harrow  and 
roller.  The  drill  which,  in  the  arrangement  of  some  of  its  essential  parts,  coiTe.-;ponds 
to  the  broadcast-machine,  differs  from  it  in  being  furnished  with  a  set  of  coulters,  which, 
are  hollowed  behind  to  inclose  the  lower  ends  oi  a  corresponding  set  of  tin  tubes,  whose 
upper  ends  are  fixed  opposite  to  the  holes  in  the  seed-box.  By  tlds  machine  a  .series  of 
furrows  of  uniform  depth  are  made  by  the  coulters;  into  these  furrows  the  seed  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  the  tin  tubes.  The  modern  drill-machine  covers  the  seed  most  uni- 
forndy.  The  harrowing  is  generally  completed  before  drilling  begins.  The  spindle 
inside' the  seed-box  is  provided  with  grooved  cylinders  or  pinions  in  place  of  brushes, 
and  the  seed  rows  are  generally  made  fiom  4  to  10  in.  apart.  Tiie  advantages  of  ihis' 
machine  over  the  former  consist  in  the  greater  regularity  of  deposition  of  the  seed, 
which  admits  of  hoeing  and  other  cleaning  operations  during  the  early  period  of  growth; 
in  the  uniform  depth  at  which  the  seed  is  planted,  so  that  none  of  it  is  lost  by  being 
burled,  while  it  is  all  covered;  in  the  protection  of  the  operation  from  the  disturbing 
influence  of  winds;  in  the  saving  of  seed  and  greater  yield  of  grain,  it  being  often  found 
that  if  drilled  seed  be  to  broadcast,  in  quantity,  as  2  to  3,  their  respective  yields  are 
nearly  as  5  to  4;  in  the  free  access  of  sun  and  air  during  growth;  and  in  the  less  liability 
of  the  crop  to  •'lodge"  flat  at  the  root.  But  it  has  one  disadvantage:  an  ordinary  drill 
cannot  sow  more  than  10  to  12  acres  per  day,  and  employs  more  men  ;md  horses  than  the 
broadcast-machine.  From  2  to  3  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  suffices  with  the  drill, 
whereas  from  3  to  4  is  necessary  with  the  broadcast  machine,  and  from  5  to  6  bushels 
with  the  hand.  The  great  saving  of  seed  and  other  advantages  thus  fully  atoae  for  the 
extra  work  involved  by  the  drill. 

The  third  method  of  sowing,  by  dibbling,  is  employed  chiefly  on  the  light  soils  in 
the  .«.  of  England,  and  even  there  not  generally,  at  least  in  the  case  of  cereals,  so  that 
a  minute  description  of  the  machines  by  which  the  operation  is  effected  is  unneces.sary. 
Si'ifllce  it  to  mention  that  dibbling  only  requires  about  one  third  of  the  seed  which  is 
necessary  in  drilling,  and  presents  still  greater  opportunities  for  weeding  and  stirring  the" 
soil  in  the  early  stages  of  growth;  but  is  attended  with  various  important  defects,  and 
is  more  expensive. 

When  a  cereal  crop  is  to  be  followed  by  grass,  the  grass  seeds  are  sown  a  few  days 
after  the  other  crop,  by  a  broad-cast  machine  or  by  the  hand. 

B  (ins. — The  sowing  of  this  crop  (see  Be.\n)  is  performed  by  means  of  the  hcan-bar- 
roic,  a  machine  the  same  in  structure  as  the  drilling-machine  for  corn.  Init  wanting  the- 
coulters,  and  having  only  three  tubes,  through  which  the  seeds  fall.  Peas  are  frequently 
sown  along  with  beans,  the  latter  acting  as  a  support  to  the  former,  and  the  two 
together  better  preventing  thegrovrth  of  weeds.     The  hand  is  also  sometimes  adopted. 

Turnips. — For  this  crop  the  ground  must  be  more  thoioughly  cleaned  and  broken 
down  than  for  any  other;  after  which  it  is  formed  into  drills  from  26  to  29  in.  apart, 
which  are  then  supplied  with  manure,  and  covered  with  the  drill-plough,  splitting  the 
original  drills.     The  new  ridges  thus  formed  being  directly  above  the  manure,  the  seeds 
are  sown  on  the  top  of  each  ridge  by  the  means  of  the  tiirnin-drilL     This  macliine, 
instead  of  a  .seed-box  of  the  ordinary  form,  has  two  tin  or  tinned-iron  barrels,  placed  on 
a  s])indle.     Each  cylinder  has  a  row  of  holes  round  its  middle  circumference,  tlie  row; 
being  covered  by  a  circular  sliding  collar  of  thin  metal,  perforated  with  corresponding- 
holes.     Each  seed-box  has  its  corresponding  seed-tube   and  hollow  coulter,  as  in  tlie 
corn-drill;  but  the  turnip-machine  has  in  a<ldition  a  roller  in  front  of  the  coulters,  for, 
compressing  tlie  crests  of  the  ridges,  and  some  machines  have  two  light  rollers  attached 
behind,  which  slightly  compress  the  earth   raised  by  the  coulters,  and  cover  the  seeds. 
The  quantity  of  .seed  sown  is  about   2   lbs.  of   globe   k.:  yellow,   and  about  3  lbs.  of 
Swedish  turnips  to  the  acre.     The  proper  time  to  sow  swedes  is  from  the  12lh  to  25th 
of  May,  and  yellows  from  May  26  to  June  12. 

SOW  THISTLE,  f^onchus.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  compodtoB.  suborder 
a'chorarrrp,  liaving  on  imbricated  involucre,  swollen  at  the  base,  with  two  rows;  of. 
r.nequal  scales,  which  at  length  bend  inward;  a  naked  receptacle;  the  fruit  transversely 
wrinkled  and  without  a  beak,  the  pappus  hairy  and  without  a  stalk.     The  Common  Sow 


Thistle  (S.  okrnrn/y)  Mlionnt^s  in  Britain  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  a  weed  in 
gardoiiK  and  cullivatcd  liclds.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  (Icliizliling  in  rich  soils,  grown  to 
tiic  lu'lglit  of  two  or  llircc;  ll.,  witli  somewlial  brandling  sKjin,  and  8niall  yellow  flowers 
almost  in  uniliL-ls.  The  lender  lops  and  leaves  are  nuieh  used  in  llic  iiorlli  of  Europe 
OS  greens. — Tlie  Corn  Sow  Thistlk  {S.nrvciisin)^^  perennial  with  large  yellow  flowers, 
freqncnl  in  eorn  lields  in  Britain,  and  throughoul  great  part  of  Europe. — Jsearly  allied 
to  ine  genus  Sonc/iu.s  is  MvlfjcdtHiii.  to  whieli  belongs  the  Ammnk  Blck  Bow  'riiiHTi.K 
(.)/.  (tiptiiiini).  the  beaulii'ul  blue  flowers  of  whieh  adorn  some  of  the  most  iuaecessible 
spots  of  the  niounlaius  of  fcjwiizjrlaud  and  of  Scotland. 

SOY  is  a  tliiek  and  piqumt  sauce,  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  Soy  Bean  {Soja 
hixpitUi).  a  jilai.t  of  the  natural  order  leguminonoe,  suborder  papilioiniccce,  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  g(!nus  doliehos  (q.v.)  as  to  be  often  included  in  it.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Mohieeas.  and  is  nuich  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  also  com- 
mon in  Indi.i,  alihough,  prol)abIy,  not  a  native  of  that  eoutitry.  The  seeds  resemble 
those  of  llie  kidney  bi'an,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way.  The  Japanese  prepare  from 
them  a  substance  called  mino,  which  they  use  as  biUter. 

Soy  is  made  by  mi.\ing  the  beans  toftened  by  boiling  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
■wheal  or  barky  roughly  ground.  'I'lie  mixture  is  covered  up,  and  kepi  for  24  hours 
in  a  warm  place  to  ferment.  The  mass  is  then  put  into  a  pot,  and  covered  with  salt, 
the  salt  u.-ed  being  in  (juantity  about  (qual  to  each  of  the  oilier  ingredients.  Water  is 
poured  over  it;  and  it  is  slirred,  at  least  once  a  day,  for  two  month.s,  after  which  the 
liquor  is  povued  olf  and  squeezed  from  the  mass,  filtered,  and  preserved  in  wooden 
vessels.  By  long  keeping,  it  be<  omcs  brighter  and  clearer.  A  Chinese  sauce,  called 
kitjap  (ketchup),   is  often  told  in  Britam  as  soy,  but  is  very  inferior  to  the  true  soy, 

SPA,  a  t.  of  relgium,  and  a  watering-place  of  world-wide  celebiity,  stands  in  a 
romantic  valley  amid  hills  whieh  form  part  of  the  Ardennes  chain,  27  m.  s.c.  of  liiege, 
and  22  m.  t;.w.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  railway.  The  pretlily-built  town  consists  almost 
entirely  of  inns  and  lodging-houses.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  liedoutc — plain  outside, 
but  hand-onie  within,  and  induding  under  one  roof  a  theater  (open  four  times  a  week), 
a  ball-room,  etc. — and  the  ]'aii'jfutll,  ii  i-econd  Rcdoute,  but  now  little  used.  Gaming, 
vliicb  figuied  prominently  aniong  the  amusements,  was  suppressed  in  1812.  The 
mineral  springs,  f^even  in  number,  are  all  chalybeate,  and  contain  minute  quantities  of 
iron,  so  ccUibir.cd  with  alkaline  falls  and  carbonic  acid  gas  as  to  be  both  easily  digested 
j'nd  agreeable  to  the  i);ilaie.  The)'  are  cold,  bright,  and  sparkling,  and  are  cflieacious  in 
complaints  of  ll  e  li\er,  nervous  diseases,  etc.  Spa-water  is  e.\porleil  to  all  quarters  of 
the  glol  e.  The  other  s-prings  are  near  the  town,  and  most  of  them  are  situated  amid 
]'i(  turesque  ]  lantalions.  Spa  is  also  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  toys,  which 
jue  staiiud  brown  by  iicing  steeped  in  the  mineral  waters,  pop.  '70,  about  5,'JOO.  The 
number  of  \  i^itol■s  during  the  season  is  about  20,000,  of  whom  half  are  Belgians.  Spa 
was  frequented  as  a  watering-place  as  early  as  the  14th  c,  and  has  given  iis  name  to 
nuuiy  minerid  springs. 

SPACCAFOR  NO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  with  8,03!^  inhabitants. 
Opposite  Spaccaforuo,  Pioger,  king  of  Sicily,  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Saracens 
in  1092. 

SPACE  AND  TIME.  Space  and  Time  being  the  most  general  conditions,  forms,  or 
nitiibutesof  ;dl  existing  things,  their  discu.ssion  is  linked  with  the  highest  problems  of 
philo.snpliy.  Sp.ice  is  coextensive  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  sensible,  external, 
or  objeet  world;  time  is  a  property  both  of  the  object  world  and  of  the  subject  mind. 

Of  the  so-cidled  iimate  ideas  maintained  by  one  school  of  philo.sophy.  Space  and 
Time  are. the  foremost  examples.  (Other  examples  are  number,  infinity,  being,  sub- 
stance, power,  personal  identity,  eta)  Accon.ingly,  it  is  held,  on  the  one  side,  that 
these  notions  are  underived,  or  intuitive  to  the  mind;  and,  on  the  other  sule,  that  they 
arise  in  the  course  of  our  education  or  experience,  like  our  ideas  of  heat,  sound,  color, 
gravity,  ele. 

To  JK'gin  with  sjiace.  The  supporters  of  the  innate  or  intuitive  origin  of  the  idea 
allow  that  it  does  not  arise  in  tiic  mind  until  actual  objects,  or  extended  things,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  senses — until  we  see  the  visible,  and  touch  the  tangible  things  around  us: 
but  they  declare  that  this  contact  with  the  sensible  world  is  only  the  orcmion  of  our  be- 
coming conscious  of  what  was  already  in  the  mind.  Thus,  ]\Ir.  Mansel  says:  "Space  is 
not  properly  an  innnte  idea,  for  no  idea  is  wholly  innate;  but  it  is  the  innate  clement  of 
the  ideas  of  sense  whicii  experience  calls  into  consciousness."  It  is,  in  short,  the  super- 
adding of  .some  imlepend'jnt  activity  of  the  mind  to  the  passive  sensation.  The  reasons 
usually  given  for  ast^umingan  intuitive  element  in  the  idea  of  space  are,  in  the  main,  the 
reasons  sriven  for  innate  ideas  generally;  they  chiefly  resolve  themselves  into  afiirmiug 
the  attributes  of  iinirerxaHty  and  necessity  \n  such  ideas;  and  the  inadequacy  of  mere  sen 
fible  experience  to  reveal  these  hiirh  attributes  of  things.  Whatever  is  got  by  experience 
can  be  thought  away;  space  and  time  cannot.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  receive 
any  sensible  impression  of  an  outward  object — the  sun,  for  example — without  conceiving 
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that  tiling  as  existing  in  space.  To  use  the  language  of  Kant,  spnce  is  a  form  of  our 
eensibility,  or  >eii>i'uL;  pt-Tceplion;  and  as  the  perceplion  iisclf  cannot,  he  thinks,  give 
this  uuivc'i'sal  u.kI  inseparable  form — it  must  Le  contriljuted  by  iIr'  mind.  Sir  W.  Irium- 
ilton  supposes  that,  wu  may  have  an  "  empirical"  notion  of  space — i.e.,  a  uoliou  from 
experience;  tmt  that  spa^c  as  a  "form"  is  not  obiaiued  from  experience,  but  from 
intuition.  He  docs  not,  however,  explain  clearly  wliercin  consists  tlie  difference  between 
these  two  naiions. 

Accordi.ig  to  the  oppoite  view  space  is  an  abstraction  from  our  experience  of  ex- 
tended liiiu_:j,-s,  exacily  as  gravity  is  an  abstractiim  from  gravitating  bodies,  and  juslice 
from  jnst  ac-tiiius.  We  iirst  obtain  from  experience  a  variety  of  impressions,  in  the 
concre;e,  of  tnings  possessing  extension;  and,  next,  from  all  these,  by  the  usual  process 
of  abstraclion,  we  gain  .-i  notion  of  exteution  in  tlie  aljstract,  or  s])aoe.  A  few  remarks 
may  be  ma  L-  on  these  two  distinct  operations,  as  both  involve  matters  of  controversy. 

1.  Before  the  muscular  feelings  were  disiiuctly  recognized  as  something  superadded 
to  the  pr()p:,'r  sensations  of  the  senses — or  the  feelings  of  mere  light,  sound,  etc.,  it  was 
not  eas\'  to  siiovv  that,  i)y  sensible  experieuce  alone,  we  could  perceive  objects  as  ex- 
tended,'or  as  occupying  space.  The  pure  optical  sensibility  of  tlieeye  is  for  color  solely; 
the  pure  tactile  seu.siOiiity  is  for  softness  and  smart ne.-^s.  roughness  anil  smootnness,  etc. 
When,  however,  we  make  full  allowance  for  the  whole  range  of  feeling  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  nKiscin.u-  energy,  there  is  no  ditticully  in  accountinu'  for  ihe  origin  of  such 
notions  as  resista.iee  (forcj  or  power)  and  extended  magnitude.  The  element  supposed 
by  the  a  priori  pliiloso;)!ie;-3  to  be  coutribiiied  by  the  mini  itself,  is  according  to  tho 
other  school,  muscularity,  or  the  feeling  of  the  pattiug  forth  of  inward  energy.  The 
two  sensis  rel.ited  to  our  c:-)g;ii/-:incj  of  space— sig.it  and  touch,  are  compoimdsenses; 
they  involve  an  activ-e  euM-gy,  with  its  peculiar  cojicioisiiess,  as  well  as  a  passive  sen- 
sibility; and  all  ihat  is  cliaracleristic  of  extension  or  space  arises  through  these  muscu- 
lar ajconipani  meats. 

2,  Having  [lerceivcd  a  great  number  of  things  as  extend^'d.  with  the  intervals  of  un- 
occupied extension  that  separate  these,  we  fortn  an  i  lea  of  extension  in  the  abstract. 
The  distinguishing  pecixliarity  of  this  abstraclion  is  related  to  iinocctipitd  extunsion.,  or 
empty  space,  wlure  we  seem  to  have  extension  without  anything  extended;  rendering 
the  idea  of  space  unlike  other  abstract  ideas,  as  gravity,  or  justice,  which  are  conceiv- 
able only  as  emb  )di>'d  iu  i^ravitating  thiugi,  or  just  actio  as.  Sull,  empty  space  is  a  real- 
ity to  us,  inas:nuc!i  as  it  expresses  cessation  of  resistance,  and  free  scope  for  movemeiiL 
To  the  senses  ;doGe,  without  the  muscular  accompaniments,  sp;ice  would  beu  nonentity: 
an  inconceivabili;y ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  sweep  of  the  arm,  or  of  t!i?  locomotion  of  the 
body,  iu  passing  from  one  point  of  resistance  to  another  is  a  genuine  menial  experienf^a 
— the  filling  up  of  the  interval  between  two  tactile  encounters,  or  between  two  optica? 
pictures,  witli  con-icious  activit)'. 

The  idea  of  Time,  continuance,  or  endurance,  applies  both  to  our  feelings  of  energy 
put  forth,  and  also  to  our  sensations,  emotions,  and  the  flow  of  our  ideas;  in  other 
■words,  it  altaciies  both  to  the  extended  or  object  world,  and  to  the  unexteudeil  or  sub- 
ject mind.  In  our  mu.scular  feelings,  which  represent  the  universe  of  matter  and  space, 
we  discriminate  a  dead  str.dn,  or  effort  of  resistance,  lasting  a  short  time  from  the  same 
strain  lasting  a  loniicr  time;  and  also  a  more  persisting  movement  from  a  less.  So  iu  the 
sensations;  a  soiuul  enduring  a  second  is  different  to  us  fropj  a  sound  endurins:  two 
seconds:  a  transitory  odor  is  not  confounded  with  one  of  greater  continuance.  We  dis- 
tinguish two  bursts  of  wonder,  terror,  love,  or  anger,  if  they  have  been  unequal  iu  t'aeir 
duratio!!  Abstracting  fro  n  all  these  experiences  of  continuance  in  the  concrete,  we  ob- 
tain the  ilea  of  ti.ne;  which  idea,  however,  like  other  abstractions,  must  be  conceived 
by  us  under  some  individual  continuingthing.  If  we  were  to  imagine  the  whole  outward 
universe  annihilated,  we  should  still  have,  in  our  own  consciousness,  an  instance  of  the 
continuing,  and  upon  that  we  could  sustain  the  conception  of  time.  See  Geneualiza- 
TIOX. 

Time  is  measured  by  space,  and  space  by  time.  The  one  is  often  expressed  by  the 
other,  but  with  a  certain  limitation;  we  say  "a  space  of  lime,"  but  not  "a  time  of 
space."  Jlovemeut  is  common  to  both.  Of  passive  sensations,  the  best  for  indicating 
time  are  tho^e  of  hearing. 

SPADE  HTISBANDRY,  Cottage-Farmixq,  and  FiET.D-GAHDENrN-G,  are  phrases  of 
synonymous  meaning,  and  denote  the  cultivatioa  of  farm-crops  on  a  small  scale  by  means 
of  the  spade.  Tiiis  sy-tem  has  long  been  in  operation  in  Belgium  and  Flanders",  wheic 
the  holdings  aver.-ige  li;tle  more  than  five,  though  a  few  are  as  large  as  forty  acres;  and 
by  steady  industry  and  economy,  even  the  smallest  of  them  is  capab'e  of  maintaining  a 
family  in  comfort.  In  this  country,  cottage-farming  is  chiefly  practiced  among  the 
miners  in  Cornwall,  who  at  first  received  Iciisesof  their  coarse  unreclaimed  land  at  2s. 6d. 
— 5s.  per  acre,  the  lease  to  last  for  three  lives.  These  patches  of  from  three  to  five  acres 
number  over  0.000,  and  have  increased  greatly  in  value.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland,  .some 
of  Sutherlaudshire.  and  much  of  the  Western  isles  of  Inverness  and  Argjleshire,  spade- 
culture  is  quite  conunon.  and  when  properly  done  is  a  thorough  means 'of  cultivatioa. 
In  Lincolushire,  especially  on  tbe  isle  of  Axbolmc,  the  same  system  exists.    The  sue- 
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cess  of  K!ii all  f.-irrn ill jT  doponds  on  two  causes — tlie  incxpcnsivcncss  of  llic  stocking  and, 
iinpleir.cnls.  and  Uii;  supirior  fertility  of  tiiu  soil  wlicu  duij.  Thu  iniplcnu/uts  required 
are — ^puvles  and  iUi;uini;- -forks  of  dillV'renl  sizes,  lic;e.s,  rakes,  seyllie,  reapiug-hooks, 
tlail,  hay-fork,  wheel-bairow,  and  a  few  oilier  inii)leiuenls  equally  inexpensive;  the 
steading  consists  of  the  collage,  u  cow-shed  (for  one  or  two  cows),  aud  a  pig-sty;  the 
stock,  of  eows,  pigs,  and  pouliry,  besides  lioiiseliold  furniture.  The  superiority  of  the 
spade  over  the  plow  rests  on  its  deeper  cultivation ;  on  its  not  forming  a  hard  iinper- 
nie..b!e  cru.-t  ou  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  as  the  plow  does;  on  its  more  tiujrough 
subdivision  of  tlu;  soil;  and  on  its  more  ell'eelive  liuryiiigof  weeds.  Besides  the  tread- 
ing of  llie  land  by  the  horses'  feet  is  avoided.  As  a  eo;ieliisive  instance  of  this,  may  be 
given  a  sketch  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  rev.  iSIr.  J-imith  of  Lois-"\Veedon,  North- 
aiuptonshiic,  wilh  its  results.  Mr.  t^inith  drilhd  wheat  iu  the  usual  manner,  dug  the 
intervals  two  spits  deep,  so  as  gradually,  year  by  year,  to  bring  up  more  and  more  of 
the  subtoil,  and  by  careful  keeping  down  of  weed.s,  repeated  siiiring  of  the  soil,  and 
sowing  the  next  crop  iu  the  intervals  between  the  rows  of  the  former,  he  su(tcecded,  at  a 
total  exiiense  of  £3  I4s.  per  acre,  iu  obtaining  a  prolit  of  £8  per  acre.  Mr.  ymith  also 
.sov.ed  wheat  in  strips  of  Ihree  rows,  \sith  twelve  inches  biaween  the  rows,  aud  intervals 
of  three  feet  between  the  strips;  and  by  dint  of  thorough  digging  and  trenching  between 
the  rows  with  the  spade,  he  succeeded  for  14  successive  years  iu  producing  o6  bushels  of 
wheat  annually,  without  the  application  of  a  particle  of  manure.  Similar  experiments 
have  been  made  wilh  success  ai  Hothamstead  in  Herts,  by  Mr.  Lawes,  who  found,  how- 
ever, that  proper  and  sutlieient  manuring  almost  doubled  the  crop.  The  subject  of  cot- 
tage-farming deserves  serious  attention  iu  connection  wilh  the  moxement  for  ameliorat- 
ing I  he  condition,  and  preventing  the  tlecrcase,  of  the  lural  population  of  the  country. 
It  is  receiving  such;  tlu're  is  a  growing  feeling  ani<;ng  landlords  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  number  of  crofts,  aud  thereby  inducing  the  best  laliorers  to  remain  iu  their  native 
country,  instead,  as  has  been  loo  much  the  case,  of  emigialiug. 

SPADIX.     See  Spatiie. 

SPAGNOLET'TO.     See  Ribera. 

SPA'EIS  (ihc  sane  wilh  Siprilu',  or  Sepoy  q.v.)  were  the  cavaliers  furnished  by  the 
holders  of  military  fiefs  to  the  Turkish  army,  and  formed  the  elite  of  its  cavalry.  The 
spaliis,  along  wilh  the  Janizaries  (q.v.)  owe  their  organization  primarily  to  Orchau,  the 
second  of  the  Ottoman  sultans,  finally  to  sultan  Amurath  I.;  and  when  levied  en  masse, 
could  number  l-fO,000,  but  such  a  levy  was  very  seldom  called  for.  In  the  field,  they  were 
fiivided  into  two  classes,  distinguished  by  the  color  (red  aud  yellow)  of  their  standards; 
one  class  had  ])istols  aud  carbine,  the  other  a  bow  and  arrow  s,  and  both  carried  a  saber, 
JHUce,  and  jerul,  or  javelin.  They  were  excellent  irregular  troops;  but  when  European 
organization  was  introduced- into  the  Turkish  army,  they  were  replaced  (1826)  by  regu- 
Jur  horse.  At  the  present  time,  the  French  have  numerous  regiments  of  spahis,  raised 
Irom  among  the  native  tribes  of  Algeria  and  from  France  in  about  equal  proportions; 
the  dress,  especially  of  the  indigenous  soldiers,  partakes  ver\'  much  of  the  Arab  char- 
acter. The  natives  are  allowed  to  rise  to  any  grade  below  that  of  capt. ;  but  all  the 
superior  otficers  are  of  French  descent.     See  Zouaves. 

SPATGITT,  Richard  Dor,r>s.  about  1745-1802;  b.  Ireland:  educated  at  Glasgow- 
university;  emigrated  to  North  Carolina  shortly  before  the  revolution,  and  fought  ou 
the  American  side.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1782-86,  and  1798-1801,  and  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1787.  From  1782  to  1785  he  was  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina.     Spaight  was  killed  iu  a  duel  with  one  John  Stanley. 

SPAIN  (Span.  Espaila),  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupying  the  larger  portion  of  the 
great  peninsula  which  forms  the  s.  w.  corner  of  the  European  continent,  reaching  further 
s.  than  any  other  Euro]iean  country,  and  further  w.  than  any  except  Portugal.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  by  France,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  mountain  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees;  on  the  c  and  s.  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic;  and  on  the  vv.  bv  the  Atlantic  and  Portugal.  Gr(>atest  length,  from  Fucn- 
terrabia  on  the  n.  to  Tarifa  on  the  s.  560  m. ;  greatest  ])readth,  from  cape  Finistcrrt 
(Land's  EiuH,  the  extreme  i)oint  on  the  w..  to  cape  Creuze,  the  extreme  point  on  the  e., 
about  650  mil(!S;  average  breadth  about  380  miles.  Area,  including  the  Balearic  (q.v." 
and  Canary  isles,  198.031  sq.m.:  pop.  '70,  16, 835, .506.  The  country,  including  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  isles,  was  divided  in  1834  into  49  modern  provinces,  though  the 
former  division,  into  14  kingdoms,  states,  or  provinces,  is  still  sometimes  used.  Tlu 
followimr  is  a  table  of  the  ancient  states,  and  of  the  modern  ]u-ovinccs  into  which  thej 
hav(!  been  divided,  with  their  areas  and  populations,  according  to  the  most  recently 
published  estimates — those  of  1870: 
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Spain. 


Ancient  Provinces. 


New  Castii^. 
La  Mancha. 

Old  Castile. 

Leon'. 
a.sturias. 

Galicia. 
estremadcra. 

axdalusia. 

MURCIA. 

Vaij:ncia. 
Aragon. 

Catalonia. 
Basque  Provinces. 

ISI^NDS. 


Modem  Provinces. 


Area  in  English 
Square  Miles.  I 


Population 
in  1870. 


Madrid 

Toledo , 

Guadalajara 

Cueiiea 

Ciudad-Keal 

Burgos  

Logiono 

Santander 

Soiia 

Segovia 

Avila 

Palencia 

Valladolid 

Leon 

Zamora 

Salamanca 

Oviedo 

Coi'una 

Lugo    

Orense 

Pontevedra 

i"  Badajos 

■j  Caceres 

f 'Seville 

j  (Cadiz 

'Huelva  

j  Cordova 

"    Jaen 

Granada 

Almeria 

Malaga 

I  iMurcia 

)  Albacete 

1  Valencia 

J  I  Alicante 

I  'Castellontle  la  Plana. 

(  .Saragossa 

J  Huesca 

\  Teruel 

f  i  Barcelona 

J  iTarragona , 

I  |Lerida 

[  ;Gerona  

r  I  Navarre 

I  iBiscay. 

'!  jGuipuzcoa 

iAlaya 


Total 

191,110.8 

16,262,423 

Balearic 

1,T36.7 
3,183.6 

289,225 

283,853 

General  Total . 


2,997.2 
5,580.3 
4.869.3 
6,7;io9 
7.840.3 
5.651.0 
1,945.1 
2,112.7 
3,836.3 
S.71.S.5 
2.981.7 
3,126.5 
3.0'i2.7 
6,166.9 
4,13.5.6 
4,940.0 
4,091.3 
3,078.6 
3,787  3 
2,738.7 
1.739.2 
8.687.8 
8,013.9 
5,295.5 
2.809.3 
4.122.4 
5,190.1 
5.184.2 
4,937.6 
3.302.5 
2.823.7 
4.477.9 
5,971.8 
4,352  2 
2,098.3 
2,446.6 
6.607.4 
5,878.5 
5.494.2 
2,985.3 
2,451.4 
4,774.8 
2,271.9 
4.045.8 
848.6 
727.7 
1,205.3 


487,482 
342,272 

208,638 
238,731 
264,649 
35.3:,56<) 
182.941 
241,581 
1.58,«99 
150,812 
175,219 
184,668 
242.384 
350.092 
250,968 
280.870 
610,88;3 
630,  .504 
475,a36 
402,796 
480,145 
431,922 
302,455 
515;0I1 
426,499 
196,469 
382,652 
392,100 
485,-346 
361,553 
505,010 
439,067 
220,973 
605,141 
440,470 
292.223 
401,894 
274,623 
2,52,201 
702,555 
350,395 
330, 36  J 
325,110 
318,687 
187,926 
180,743 
103,320 


196,031.1 


16,835,506 


Colonies. 


I. — America. 

Cuba 

Port  Rico 

n. — Asia. 

Philippine  Islands 

Caroline  Island  and  Palaos 

Marian  Islands 

in.— Africa. 
Fern5do  do  Po  and  .Vnnobon 

Total 


6,419,339 


Coast-line. — The  entire  perimeter  of  the  country  is  2.080  Englis?i  m.,  and  the  coast- 
line, exclusive  of  windings,  is  1317  in.  long,  of  which  712  m.  are  formed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  605  m.  by  the  Athmtic.  The  n.  coast,  from  Fueiiterrabia  w.  to  cape  Orte- 
ga!, is  unbroken  by  any  considerable  indentation.  A  wall  of  rocks,  varying  in  height 
from  30  to  300  ft  ,  runs  along  this  shore;  but  the  water,  which  coniaius  considerable 
depth  close  to  the  beach,  is  not  interrupted  to  any  unusual  extent  by  islands  or  rocks. 
U.  K.  XIII, -43 
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The  n.w.  coast,  from  cape  Ortcgnl  s.  to  tlie  nioutli  of  the  river  Minho — which  sepa- 
rates the  Spuuish  province  of  Galicia  from  Porluiral — thougli  rock-bound,  is  less  ele- 
vated, and  is  much  more  broken  tlian  tlie  sliorcs  waslied  by  llu;  bay  of  Biscay;  and  the 
indentations,  the  chief  of  whicii  are  Noya  Aros*  and  Vigo  bays,  form  secure  and  spa- 
cious harbors.  From  tlie  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  on  the  s.,  to  tlie  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
the  coastline,  tliougli  welltlctined,  is  low,  sandy,  and  occasionally  swampy.  From 
Gibraltar  to  cape  Palos  tlie  shores,  wliicli  are  liacked  in  part  by  the  mnuntain-range  of 
tlie  Sierra  Nevaila,  are  rocky  and  high  (though  flats  occur  at  intervals),  are  unbroken 
by  iudentalioiis,  and  comprise  only  two  harbors,  those  of  Cartagena  and  Malaga.  A 
low,  and  for  the  most  part  sandy,  coast  extends  n.  from  cape  Palos,  rising  into  rocky 
cliffs  and  blutfs  in  the  vicinity  of  Denia,  but  extending  in  sandy  Hats  from  Denia  to  tlie 
mouth  of  tiie  Kbro.  From  the  mouth  of  this  river,  n.  to  the  frontier  of  France,  the 
coast  is  alternately  high  and  low,  and  its  principal  harbors  are  Barcei(jna  and  llosas. 

Sarfdcc  and  UyJrocirapht/. — The  compactness  and  the  isolation  of  this  country,  and 
its  position  between  two  seas,  tlie  most  famous,  and  commercially  the  most  important 
in  tiie  world,  are  not  more  in  its  favor  than  the  character  of  its  surface,  which  is  more 
diversified  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  of  equal  extent.  An  immense  pla- 
teau, tlie  loftiest  in  the  continent,  occupies  the  central  regions  of  Spain,  and  is  boujided 
on  the  n.  and  w.  by  mountainons  tracts,  and  on  the  n.e.  by  the  valley  of  the  Ebro;  on 
tlic  e.  by  tracts  of  land  frequently  low,  but  in  some  parts  traversed  by  hill-ranges;  on 
the  s.  by  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (q.v.).  This  great  plateau  rises  to  the  height  of  from  2,00U  to  3,000  ft.,  and 
occupies  upward  of  90,000  stj.m..  or  about  half  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country.  The 
whole  of  file  Pyrenean  peninsula  is  divided  by  Spanish  geographers  into  7  niountaiu. 
ranges,  of  wliich  the  chief  are:  1.  The  Cantabrian  mountains  (q.v.)  and  the  Pyrenees 
((J.  v.),  forming  the  most  northern  range;  2.  The  Sierra  do  Guadarrania,  separating  Leoa 
and  (3ld  Castite  from  Estremadura  and  New  Castile,  and  rising  in  the  peak  of  Penalara 
7,764  ft.  above  sea-level;  3.  The  Montes  de  Toledo,  forming  a  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Tagus  and  tiie  Guadiana;  4.  The  Sierra  Morena  (q.v.),  between  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir;  5.  The  Sierra  Nevada  (q.v.),  running  paral- 
lel with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  tlirough  southern  Mui'cia  and  Andalusia,  and 
rising  in  its  chief  summits  to  loftier  elevations  than  are  found  in  any  mountain-system 
of  Europe,  except  that  of  the  Alps.  The  several  mountain-ridges,  or  as  they  are  called, 
Cti'iUlhi'us  of  Spain,  have  a  general  e.  and  w.  direction,  and  between  them  run,  in  the 
same  direction,  the  nearly  parallel  valleys  or  basins  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  country, 
the  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  and  Gaudalquivir,  each  of  which  is  described  in  its  proper 
place. 

C  imate  and  8oU. — The  climate  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  extent  and  configuration  of  the 
cou:itry,  is  exceedingly  various.  In  the  n.w.  (maritime)  provinces,  it  is  damp  and  rainy 
during  the  greater  part,  of  the  year;  at  Madrid,  which  is  situated  about  11°  s.  of  London, 
a:id  oul}'  5'  u.  of  the  shores  of  Africa,  winters  have  occurred  of  such  severity,  that  senti- 
nels, while  on  duty,  have  been  frozen  to  death;  while  the  s.  and  e.  provinces  are  warm 
in  winter,  and  are  exposed  to  burning  winds  from  the  s.,  and  to  an  almost  tropical  heat 
in  summer.  Both  ancient  and  modern  geographers  have  adopted  difference  of  climate 
as  the  rule  for  dividing  the  peninsula  into  tracts  distinct  as  well  in  soil  and  vegetation  as 
in  temperature.  Of  these  tracts  or  zones  the  first  and  most  northern  may  be  considered 
as  embracing  Galicia,  Asturias,  the  Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  and  the 
uortliern  districts  of  Old  Castile  and  Aragon.  In  this  tract  the  winters  are  long,  and  the 
springs  and  autumns  rain}',  wliile  n.  and  n.e.  winds  blow  cold  from  the  snow-covered 
Pyrenees.  The  country,  whicli  alternates  with  hill  and  dale,  is  plentifully  watered  by 
streams  rich  in  tisli,  and  meadows  yielding  rich  pasturage  abound.  C-'orn  scarcely 
ripens  in  the  more  exposed  district.s,  but  grain  crops  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  others, 
as  well  as  cider,  wine,  and  valuable  timber.  The  middle  zone  is  formed  mainly  by  the 
great  central  plateau,  and  embraces  northern  Valencia,  New  Castile,  Leon,  and  Estre- 
madura, with  the  s.  parts  of  Old  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  climate  of  the  great  part  of 
this  region  is  pleasant  only  in  spring  and  autumn.  Throughout  the  chilly  winter,  the 
treeless  table-lands  are  over-swe])t  by  violent  tempests,  and  in  summer  are  burn(  d  up  by 
the  sun.  The  .soil  is  generally  fertiie,  and  corn  anil  wine  are  most  abundantly  produced. 
The  southern  or  Ij;etiean  zone,  comprising  the  rich  country  that  extends  between  the 
southern  wall  of  th(!  central  platciiu  anil  the  Mediterranean  -shores,  includes  Andalusia, 
3Iurcia,  and  .southern  Valencia.  The  stony  rampart  on  the  n.  protects  it  from  the  chilly 
winds  of  the  central  zone;  but  it  is  unprotected  against  the  hot  winds  (the  Solaua.  .see 
Simoon)  whicli  in  summer  blow  n.  from  Africa,  and  render  this  reason  intolenibic  to 
northern  Europeans.  Here  the  winter  is  temperate,  and  the  spring  and  autumn  delight- 
ful beyond  description.  The  tlescent  from  the  cold  and  mountainous  central  regions  to 
this  tract  of  tropical  heat  and  ferti'ity  affords  a  most  striking  contrast.  The  soil,  which 
is  artificially  irrigated,  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  heat-loving 
fruits.  Tin;  products  comprise  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  and 
date. 

Material  Beviwd  of  IS  pa  in;  Population;  and  Dii^trihution  of  Land. — Owing  to  a  num- 
bei'  of  cau.ses,  Spain,  at  one  time  the  most  opulent  kingdom  in  Europe,  liad  in  the  18t^l 
c.  lapsed  into  a  state  of  complete  stagnation ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  seemed  extinct,  and 
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ease  and  squalor  to  be  preferred  to  labor  and  affluence.  Before  the  Gommencenient  of 
the  present  century,  however,  the  country  began  to  throw  off  its  lethargy,  and  since  that 
time  the  rate  at  wliich  it  has  been  advancing  toward  a  healthy  condition  of  active  life 
has  become  gradually  accelerated.  Since  1851  the  onward  movement  of  the  nation  has 
been  as  rapid  as  that  of  any  of  the  great  European  powers.  The  population  has  greatly 
increased,  and  is  increasing;  agriculture,  previous!}'  stagnant,  is  now  carried  on  with 
activity  and  success;  manufactures  are  multiplying  rapidly;  and  railways,  of  wiiich  in 
the  beginning  of  1848,  not  a  mile  had  been  constructed,  are  now  in  process  of  being  laid 
out  between  all  the  great  centers  of  population — 3,810  m.  having  been  completed  iu 
1875.  A  view  of  the  iucrea.se  of  the  population,  the  tirst  basis  of  power,  will  afford  an 
index  of  the  growing  prosperity  (jf  the  country.  The  estimates  of  the  population  of 
Spain  for  various  periods  between  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.  and  the  middle  of  the 
I8th  c.  vary  considerably;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  of  from 
2,000,000  to  3,000,000  of  inhabitants  between  the  years  1500  and  1700.  With  regard  to 
later  times,  we  have  the  following  authentic  statement: 

Year.  Population.' 

1768 9, 159, 999 

1797 10,541,221 

1857 15,464,340 

1860 15,673,536 

1870 16,835,506 

It  thtis  appears  that  in  about  a  century  the  population  of  Spain  has  increased  over  7,000,000. 
Comparing  the  census  of  May,  1857,  with  that  of  Dec,  1870,  we  find  that  the  provinces 
in  which  the  population  has  most  largely  increased  are  jMadrid,  Barcehma,  Pontevedra, 
Seville,  Cadiz,  Valencia,  Alicante,  Oviedo,  Zaragoza,  Jaen,  and  Guadalajara.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  maritime  provinces,  or  such  as,  from  their  vicinity'  to  the  coast,  have 
facilities  for  communication  with  the  sea;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  may  be  fairly 
argued  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the  railway  system  now  going  on,  will — besides  act- 
ing favorablj'  on  the  whole  kingdom — have  a  specially  beneticial  effect  upon  the  interior 
provinces.  In  agriculture  as  well  as  in  population,  the  onward  movement  has  been 
remarkable.  The  vast  mountains  of  the  country  affording  for  the  most  part  oidy  scanty 
crops  of  herbage,  are  utilized  as  pa.sture-grounds,  and  are  divided  into  large  farms.  But 
in  the  warm  and  fertile  plains,  especially  in  localities  where  water  is  abundant,  the 
farms  are  small.  In  1860  there  were  3,426,083  farms  of  all  sizes,  of  which  750,000  were 
occupied  by  tenants,  and  the  others  by  proprietors.  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  kingdom  is  still  uncultivated. 

Ongin  of  the  People. — The  Spaniards  are  a  mixed  race,  and  have  sprung  from  a  greater 
variety  of  stocks  than  any  other  European  nation.  The  bulk  of  the  people  is  doubtless 
descended  in  the  main  from  the  ancient  Celtiberian  occupants  of  the  peninsula.  At  an 
early  time,  however,  there  were  extensive  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  settlements  in 
Spain,  especially  on  the  eastern  sea  board.  Later,  the  country  was  penetrated  with 
Roman  elements,  and  was  Romanized  tlirougliout,  save  in  the  Basque  (q.v.)  country, 
where  t'«.e  ancient  speech  still  lives  on  intact.  Gothic  invasions  left  a  large  Germanic 
strain  iu  the  blood  of  Spain,  which  maj'  yet  be  plainly  traced  in  the  hill  country  of  the 
n.e.  The  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain  planted  themselves  too  firmly  on  Spanish  soil  to  be 
utterly  expelled;  and  the  Moriscoes  (see  Moohs)  are  still,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  easily 
distinguishable  by  their  tongue  and  other  peculiarities.  In  the  s.  and  center  Gypsies 
{G ita aofs)  a,vc  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Jcvv.s.  One  re.sidt  of  this  commingling  of 
races  may  be  seen  in  the  strongly  marked  proviiici:d  peculiarities  of  Spain,  extending 
not  merely  to  dialectal  differences,  but  to  physique,  cliaracter,  and  anmsements.  The 
Castilian  is  the  literary  language  of  Sixain;  the  Andalusiau  diverges  somewhat  broadly 
from  it ;  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  on  the  Balearic  isles,  the  prevailing  dialect  is  closely 
allied  to  Proven9al;  while  in  the  Bascpie  jirovinces  the  old  tongue  is  still  in  universal 
use  among  the  people.  Until  lately  (see  Fuekos),  the  Basques  enjoyed  quite  peculiar 
privileges  as  to  local  government  and  administration.  In  spite  of  great  local  differences 
of  character,  the  Spaniard  is  generally  temperate,  and  his  few  wants  are  easily  satistied. 
He  requires  a  daily  siesta,  is  not  very  energetic  by  nature,  loves  music,  dancing,  and  the 
bull-fight,  and  is  not  averse  to  intrigue  and  the  use  of  weapons.  Even  amid  poverty 
and  squalor,  native  dignity  never  foi-sakes  him.  The  houses  are  generally  poorly 
furnished  and  uncomfortable,  and  often  far  from  cleanly. 

Religion. — Till  very  lately,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  which  almost  all  the  nation 
adheres,  was  the  only  creed  tolerated  by  law.  There  are  9  archbishoprics,  51  suffragan 
bishoprics,  and  4  unattached  bishoprics.  Before  the  suppression  (jf  the  monasteries 
in  1836,  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  nation  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

Occupations  of  the  People. — Agriculturists,  laborers,  miners,  artisans,  shepherds,  and 
sailors  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  population;  one-seventh  is  composed  of  merchants 
and  tradesmen;  another  seventh  of  officials,  the  army,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  nuns, 
beggars,  and  prisoners.  The  nobility  is  very  numerous;  the  lower  nobility,  mostly  quite 
poor,  counting  nearly  1,000,000  hidalgos.  Beggars  are  almost  as  numerous,  owing  partly 
to  the  large  number  of  benevolent  institutions.  Iu  1860  nearly  500,000  peisorfs  were 
maintained  in  1028  charitable  institutions. 
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Prodvctionx,  Commerce,  Exports  and  Imports,  ek. — Tlic  lotal  imports  of  Spain,  inclu- 
ding bvillion  iind  spccio,  in  the  years  1868-71,  averaged  19  millions  sterling  per  annum; 
Avhilc  tlie  exports  averaged  \2  millions  sterling.  The  countries  witli  wliieli  Spain  trades 
mo.-l  extensively  are  France,  Great  IJrilain,  Cuba,  iJrilisli  posst  ssions,  and  the  United 
vStates;  and  of  these  countries,  tJreat  lirilain  receives  the  great  bulk  of  its  exports, 
while  France  (owing,  probaby,  to  the  vicinity  of  that  country)  supplies  more  of  tlie 
imiiorts  of  Spain  than  any  other  state.  The  foreign  trade  of  tlie  country  is  carried  on 
most  extensively  at  the  following  jjorls,  which  are  set  down  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance: Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Sanlamier,  Alicante,  Malaga,  Valencia,  Bilbao,  Cartagena,  San 
Sebastian,  Elizondo,  and  Irun.  The  principal  articles  imported  are,  m  Iheorder  of  iheir 
importance,  sugar,  yain,  woolen  fabrics,  raw  cotton,  iron,  machinery,  coals,  and  dried 
lisli;  the  chief  ariicles  exported  are — wine,  metals,  dried  fruit, Hour,  bullion,  green  fruits, 
olive  oil,  minerals,  wool,  grain,  vegetables  and  seeds,  cork,  and  salt. 

The  total  imports  from  Spain  into  the  United  Kingdom  were,  in  18T5,  valued  at 
£8.000,933;  in  liili],  at  £8,763,146;  in  1877,  at  £10,843,097.  The  exports  from  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  to  Si)ain  amounted,  in  1875  to  £4,  294,490;  in  1876,  to  £4,796,498;  in  1877 
to  £4  267,214.  The  wine  i  iported  hither  from  Spain  in  1875  was  valued  at  £2,122,127; 
in  1876  at  £2,076,538;  and  in  1877  at  £2,017,112.  In  1877,  £467,800  worth  of  Spani.sh 
copper  was  imported;  £1,671,272  of  lead;  £488,840  value  of  cattle;  £316,586  of  wheat; 
ami  near  £90,000  of  cork.  About  5,000,000  gallons  of  olive  oil  are  annually  producetl 
in  the  coimtry,  of  which  quantity  the  half  is  exported  Almonds,  grapes,  nuts,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  raisins  are  also  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  immense  qnantitief. 

The  cotton  manufactures  of  Spain  have  been  making  considerable  advance,  and  .silk 
stuffs  are  largely  fabricated.  The  principal  cotton  factoiies  areat Barcelona.  '  Excellent 
])aper  is  made  at  Tolosa  and  Valladolid,  and  in  the  last  named  town  there  are  a  few 
minor  manufactures.  All  the  manufactures  of  tobacco,  arms,  and  gunpowder  are  carried 
on  by  the  government  exclusively.  Though  neither  the  agricultural  nor  the  mineral 
resources  of  Spain  are  properly  developed,  much  progress  has  been  evident  of  late  years, 
cliietly  in  mining.  Lead,  copper,  and  tin  are  abundant;  quicksilver  is  wrought;  and 
there  are  large  deposits  of  good  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  last,  however,  aic  so  imjjer- 
fecfly  worked,  that  great  quantities  of  iron  and  coal  are  imported  from  Belgium  and 
England. 

In  1877  the  mercantile  marine  of  Spain  consisted  of  2,915  sea-going  vessels  (of  which 
280  Avere  steamens),  with  a  total  burden  of  557,320  tons.  The  numberof  Si^anish  vessels 
that  entered  British  ports  in  1875  was  485,  of  225.577  tons. 

llailwuys  and  Roads. — In  Oct.,  1848,  the  fii'st  Spanish  rail,way,  18m.  in  length,  from 
Barcelona  to  Mataro,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1875,  3,810 
m.  of  railway  were  open  for  t)!;fhc,  and  in  the  same  year  1264  m.  were  in  course  of  con- 
•sl ruction.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private  companies.  In  1858, 
6.164  m.  of  public  roads  had  been  constructed;  in  1863,  the  length  of  public  roads  was 
8,394  miles.  The  number  of  letters  that  passed  through  the  post-office  in  1857  was  38,- 
704,788;  in  1874  the  number  had  increased  to  75,300,000.  In  1874  there  were  in  opera- 
tion in  Spain  7,510  m.  of  electric  telegraph.  In  1857  there  w  ere  47  lighthouses  in  Spain, 
and  16  in  process  of  construction;  in  1863  there  were  102  light-houses,  and  34  in  process 
of  construction. 

Army. — Official  returns  for  the  year  1876  state  the  active  stiength  of  the  army  as 
151,608,  of  whom  60,000  were  infantry,  11,000  were  cavalry,  12,000  were  engineers  and 
artillerymen,  the  rest  consisting  of  the  guardia  civil  (gendarmerie),  militia,  carabineros, 
and  the  reserve. 

Navy. — The  navy  consisted  (at  the  end  of  June  1875)  of  89  vessels  (81  being  steam 
vessel-s),  carrying  in  all  914  guns. 

Reiyenue  and  Rvpenditure. — The  entire  revenue  of  Spain,  for  the  financial  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1874,  and  ending  June  30,  1875,  was  609,541,141  pesetas,  equivalent  to  about 
£24,381,600.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  605,125,509  pesetas,  or  about  £24.- 
205,000.     The  public  debt  amounted  in  1875 "to  £375,000,000. 

Education. — In  1851,  there  were,  according  to  calculation,  22,317  schools,  attended 
by  839,182  scholars;  in  1868,  the  number  of  .scholars  had  risen  to  1,251,653.  There  are 
ten  universities  in  Spain,  in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada,,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Sevill(|, 
Santiago.  Valencia,  Valladolid,  and  Zaragoza.  Of  the  whole  i)opulation  of  1860,  3.129,- 
921  could  read  and  write,  and  apart  from  them,  705,778  could  read;  and  although  the 
state  of  education  indicated  by  these  figures  does  not  seem  to  be  advanced,  it  is  a  fact 
to  be  remembered  that  14  years  before— in  1846— only  1,898,288  could  read. 

Ilixtury. — Spain,  the  ISpania,  Ihspania,  and  Iberia  of  tin;  Greeks,  and  known  to  the 
Komans  by  the  same  names,  was  inhabited  at  the  j)eriod  at  which  it  first  receives 
historical  mention,  by  a  [)eople  deriving  their  origin  from  dilTerent  races.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  a  distinct  race  called  Iberians;  upon  whom, 
however,  a  host  of  Celts  arc  supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  Pyrenees.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  these  two  races  had  already  coalesced  and 
foimed  the  mixed  nation  of  the  Celt  Iberians,  who  were  massed  chiefly  in  the  center  of 
the  peninsula,  in  the  western  districts  of  Lusitania,  and  on  the  n.  coasts.  In  the 
Pyrenees  and  along  the  e.  coast,  were  to  be  found  pure  Iberian  tribes,  while  unmixed 
Celtic  tribes  occupied  the  n.w.     In  Ba-tica  (Andalusia)  there  was  a  large  admixture  of 
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the  Phenician  element,  and  on  the  s.  and  e.  coasts,  numerous  Plienician,  Carthaginian, 
Rhodian,  and  other  colonies.  A  portion  of  the  s.  coast,  called  Tartessus  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  was  much  frequented  for  its  mineral  riches  by  the  Phoenician 
merchantmen,  and  the  "ships  of  Tarshish"  were  as  distnict  <i  section  of  the  Tyriau 
mercantile  marine,  as  were  the  Spanish  galleons  of  the  16th  c,  or  our  own  Indiamen  of 
more  recent  times.  But  the  bond  which  connected  the  Iberians  and  the  Phenicians 
was  purely  of  a  commercial  character.  About  the  middle  of  the  3d  c.  u.c,  the  Cartha- 
ginian intluence  began  to  be  much  felt  in  Iberia,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  territory 
was  brought  under  subjection  to  Carthage  by  Hamilcar  (q.  v.),  who  founded  the  ciiy  of 
Barcelona.  During  the  next  eight  years,  the  Carthaginian  interest  was  advanced,  and 
its  power  further  strengtliened  by  Hasdrubal  (q.v. — died  220  B.C.),  son-in-law  of 
Hamilcar  who  founded  Carthago  Nova  (the  modern  Cartagena)  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  tlie  Romans  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  not  advance  his  standards  n. 
of  the  Iberus  (Ebro).  Hannibal  (q.v.),  sou  of  Hamilcar,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Carthaginian  generals,  now  assumed  the  command  in  the  peninsula.  He  attacked 
and  destroj-ed  Saguntum  (q.v.),  and  thus  violated  the  treaty  made  between  his  father 
and  the  Romans.  The  destruction  of  Saguntum  was  the  cause  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  for  the  principal  incidents  of  which  see  Carthage,  lioME,  Hannibal,  and  the 
SciPios.  After  the  Romans  liad  driven  the  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  in  20t) 
B.C.,  the  country  was  erected  into  a  Roman  province,  consisting  of  two  political 
divisions — Ilispania  Citerior  (Hither  Spain)  including  , the  eastern  and  northern  districts 
or  those  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  Hispaiiid.  Ulterior  (Further 
Spain)  including  the  districts  furthest  from  Rome,  or  the  southern  and  western  districts. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  25  B.C.  that  the  Cantabri  and  Astvues  in  the  extreme  north  of 
the  country,  laid  down  their  arms  to  Augustus.  After  the  country  had  been  reduced  to 
subjection,  it  was  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Tarracouensis  (embracing  the 
northern  and  eastern  provinces),  B;Btica(  Andalusia),  and  Lusitaui.i (Portugal  and  certain 
of  the  western  provinces).  This  division  of  the  country  lasted  tdl  the  reign  of 
Constantiue  the  great  (q.v.),  (306-37).  From  the  time  of  th^_'  complete  supremacy  of 
the  Romans  till  the  death  of  Constantino,  the  condition  of  Spain  was  eminently  pros- 
per )us.  The  inhabitants,  when  brought  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  empire,  were  forced 
for  the  time  to  desist  from  the  intestine  wars  in  which  it  had  been  their  habit  to  indulge, 
and  adopting  the  language,  laws,  and  manners  of  their  conquerors,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  increased  remarkably  both  in  wealth  and  in 
numbers.  Everywhere  throughout  the  country,  towns  of  a  purely  Roman  character 
sprang  up,  among  the  chief  of  which  were  Leon,  Emerita  Augusta  (Merida),  Pax  Julia 
(Beja),  Ctesar  Augusta  (Zaragoza);  and  numerous  aqueducts,  bridges,  arapliitliealcrs, 
etc.,  were  built,  the  ruins  of  which  are  the  wonder  of  the  modern  traveler.  Spain, 
though  obtained  at  enormous  cost  both  in  treasure  and  human  life,  was  for  tJiree 
centuries  the  richest  province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  fertile  fields  formed  for  a 
considerable  time  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  from  its  metal  veined  sierras,  an  immense 
amount  of  treasure  in  gold,  silver,  etc.,  flowed  into  the  Roman  coffers.  "Twenty 
thousand  pound-weight  of  gold,"  says  Gibbon,  "was  annually  received  from  the 
provinces  of  Austria  (Asturias),  G.dlcia,  and  Lusitania."  This  amount  of  wealth  was 
not  the  voluntary  offering  of  the  natives,  who  were  compelled  to  labor  in  tlieir  mines 
for  the  benefit  of  strangers;  and  thus  Spain,  in  the  early  ages,  was  the  type  of  Spanish 
America  in  the  loth  and  succeediiig  centuries,  with  the  single  difference  that  in  the  lirst 
case  the  Spaniards  were  the  slaves,  and  in  the  second  they  were  the  slave-holders.  In 
409  A. D.,  hordes  of  barbarians,  Alans,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
swept  over  and  desolated  the  peninsula — the  Vandals  for  the  most  part  settling  in 
Ba^tica,  the  Alans  in  Lusitania,  and  the  Suevi  in  Leon  and  Castile.  About  412,  the 
Visigoths  invaded  the  country,  and  their  king,  Athaulf,  who  acknowledged  a  nominal 
dependence  on  the  Rflman  emperor,  established  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Catidonia,  See 
Gotns.  Of  the  Visigoths — by  whom  the  Suevi  were  subjugated  (584),  the  Vandals  and 
Alans  expelled  (427)  from  the  country,  and  large  portions  of  Gaul  annexed  to  their 
Spanish  dominion — the  most  remarkable  kings  were  Walli:!.  (415-18),  who  greatly 
extended  the  Gothic  monarchy;  Euric  (466-83),  who,  besides  increasing  his  territory, 
introduced  and  enforced  a  body  of  laws,  and  did  much  for  the  advaneenicnt  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Spain;  Wamba  (673-80),  who  built  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts;  and 
Roderic  (q.v.),  who  was  killed  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  in  711,  in  battle  with  the 
3Ioors.  The  battle  of  Xeres  gave  the  I^loors  almost  uiulisputeil  mastery  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  the  outlying  Gothic  province  </f  Septimania  (Lauguetloc) 
in  France;  for  the  remnant  of  the  Goths  betook  themselves  to  tiie  highlands  of  Asturias, 
Burgos,  and  Biscay,  where,  in  a  region  which  throughout  liad  enjoyed  more  liberty 
thin  any  other  i)art  of  Spain,  they  maintained  their  in(repcr!d'  nee. 

/Ji/,m.stif  of  the  yfo'ira. — The  Arabs,  or,  as  they  are  more  properly  termed,  the  Moors 
(q  v.),  held  Spain  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  rule,  as  a  dependency  of  the  province 
of  n.  Africa;  but,  after  the  downfall  of  Mnzi  (q.v.),  and  his  son  Abd-el-aziz,  who  had 
ben  the  deputy-governor  of  Spain,  the  country  was  governed  (717)  by  f^/nJvv  appointed 
by  t!ie  calip  i  of  Damascus.  The  favorite  .scheme  pursued  by  the  Spanish  emirs  was  the 
extension  of  their  conquests  into  Gaul,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Goths 
in  Asturias;  they  also  took  the  Balearic  islands,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  part  of  Apulia 
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and  Calnbri;!;  llio  ^roditcrrancan  was  infested  by  their  fleets,  btit  their  northward  progress 
was  most  signally  checlied  on  the  plain  of  Tours  by  Charles  Marlel  (q.v.).  Anarcliy  and 
bh)odslied  were  i>rominent  features  of  the  tirst  40  years  of  Mohammedan  rule  in  tSpain. 
The  iralift,  or  local  governors  of  districts  and  provinces,  frequently  rebelled  against  the 
oinir,  and  drew  sword  against  each  oilier  according  as  ambition  or  animosity  dictated. 
AViiliin  this  period  of  40  years,  no  fewer  than  20  emirs  had  been  called  to  the  direction 
of  affairs;  but  a  revolution  at  Damascus,  which  unseated  the  Ommiades,  and  placed  the 
Abbasides  in  possession  of  the  caliphate,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  misnde  in  Spain. 
The  last  of  the  eini'rs,  Jussnf,  was  in  favor  of  the  Abbasides,  but  the  waiw  and  ulcaydcs 
being  chiefly  of  theOmmiade  faction,  invited  one  of  this  family,  who  was  in  concealment 
among  the  Zencta  Arabs  in  Barbary,  to  become  an  independent  caliph  in  Spain.  See 
Om.mi.\dks.  Tlius  was  founded  the  caliphate  of  Cordora,  from  which,  in  778,  the  Franks 
wrested  all  its  possessions  n.  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  and  north-eastern  Spain  to  the  Ebro;  the 
latter  acquisition,  subsequently  denominated  the  iSpa)iish  March,  being  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  and  dependent  upon  France. 

Vlirintian  Kingdoms. — During  this  period  of  Moorish  domination,  the  small  intkpen- 
deut  kingdom  of  Asturias,  founded  by  Pelayo  (q.  v.),  had  been  growing  in  power  and 
extent.  It  was  increased  by  Galicia  in  758,  and  Ijy  parts  of  Leon  and  Castile  toward  the 
close  of  the  century.  In  758  a  second  independent  Christian  kingdom  was  founded  in 
Sobrarve,  and  increased  by  portions  of  Navarre  on  one  hand  and  Aragon  on  the  other, 
but  though  it,  along  with  the  French  Gascons,  aided  the  Moors  at  Konccsvallcs  (q.v.), 
it  was,  in  801,  again  swallowed  up  by  the  caliphate  of  (Cordova.  However,  36  years 
afterward  a  Navarrese  count,  casting  off  his  allegiance  to  France,  founded  the  third 
Christian  kingdom,  thnt  of  Navarre  (q.v.),  which  from  this  time  ea.sily  maintained  itself, 
owing  to  its  Mluaiion,  in  inde])endence  of  the  Moors.  The  kingdom  of  Asturias,  now 
(900)  i^eon,  was  for  a  long  time  distracted  by  bitter  and  bloody  strife  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  line,  and  with  its  neighbor  Navarre  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  powerful  Ommiades,  had  not  the  latter  directed  their  chief  attention  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Morocco;  and  under  cover  of  this  relaxation  of  the  constant  warfare  between 
3Ioors  and  Christians,  another  independent  monarchy,  an  offshoot  from  Leon,  was 
founded  in  Castile  (933,  kingdom  in  1035),  which,  from  its  central  position,  and  conse- 
qucnl  greater  facilities  for  expansion,  soon  became  the  most  powerful  of  the  Spanish 
states,  especially  after  its  union  (temporary,  1072-1157),  in  1230,  with  Leon.  A  eon- 
sideiable  part  of  Aragon  had  been  wrested  from  the  Moors  by  Sancho  III.  (1000-35) 
of  Navarre,  and  at  his  death  this  part  of  his  dominions  passed  by  inheritance  to  his  son 
Ilamiro,  who  added  to  it  the  districts  of  Sobrarve  and  Ribagorza,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  which  he  conquered  from  the  common  enemy,  the  Moors.  This  king- 
dom of  Aragon  was  the  last  Christian  kingdom  formed  in  Spain;  and  though  it  increased 
by  acquisitions  from  the  Moors,  yet  being  limited  by  Leon,  Castile,  and  Navarre  on  one 
side,  and  the  Spanish  March  (now  only  the  county  of  Catalonia  or  Barcelona)  on  the 
other,  its  princes  aimed  at  maritime  power;  and  by  the  union,  through  the  marriage  of 
the  count  of  Barcelona  with  queen  Petronilla,  of  the  Spani.'^h  March  with  Aragon, 
m?ans  were  obtained  of  carrying  out  this  policy,  and  the  spread  of  the  Aragonese 
dominion  to  Sicily  (q.v.),  Naples  (q.v.),  and  other  regions  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  the_  consequence.  These  three  kingdoms— Castile  and  Leon,  Navarre,  and 
Aragon — continued,  sometimes  in  combination  and  sometimes  separately,  to  war  against 
their  common  enemy,  the  Moors — Castile  being,  from  its  greater  power  and  proximity, 
the  ino.st  persistent  assailant,  and  Navarre,  for  the  opposite  reason,  the  least  so;  but 
whenever  the  arrival  of  fresh  levies  from  Africa,  or  the  accession  of  an  energetic  caliph 
threiitened  serious  danger  to  any  one  of  the  three,  the  others  generally  came  to  its  aid. 

The  extinction  of  the  Ommiades  in  Spain  in  1031,  and  the'disrupt'ion  of  the  caliphate 
into  the  minor  kiii<rdoms  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Lisbon,  Zaragoza,  Tortosa,  Valen- 
cia, Murcia,  Badajos,  and  seven  others  of  less  note,  was  an  occurrence  by  which  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon  did  not  fail  to  benefit,  for  by  well-directed  and  unremitting 
attacks  the}'  sulMlued  some,  rendered  others  tributar}',  the  kings  of  Portugal  also  on  their 
side  gallantly  and  succT!ssfully  pursuing  the  same  policy ;  and  a  few  years  more  would 
liaveceitainly  aiuiihilated  Moorish  domination  in  Spain,  had  not  Mohammed  of  Cordova 
and  Seville,  "hard  pressed  by  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  about  the  close  of  the 
11th  c,  applied  for  aid  to  an  Arab  tribe,  whose  military  career  in  n.  Africa  had  been 
of  the  most  brilliant  character.  This  tribe,  the  Almoravidcs — i.e..  men  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God — had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  Almagrel), 
and  founded  the  enqnre  of  Morocco.  Responding  to  the  request  of  Mohammed,  the 
Almoravidcs  crossed  over  to  Spain,  defeated  the  king  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  recovered 
much  of  New  Castile.  Then,  turning  upon  their  ally  Mohammed,  they  compelled  him 
to  yield  up  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  all  the  minor  Moorisli  princes  to 
follow  his  cxami)le;  so  that,  in  1094.  the  Almoravide  sovereign  was  acknowledged  sole 
monarch  of  Mohammedan  Spain.  The  power  of  this  tribe,  however.  lx\gan  to  decline 
about  1130,  and  was  extinguished  by  the  Almohades  (q.v.),  a  fanatical  sect  of  Moham- 
medans, who  landed  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c. ,  and  conquered  the  territories 
of  the  ^lohammedans  in  Spain.  During  the  reign  of  the  third  monarch  of  this  dynasty 
took  place  the  battle  between  the  combined  forces  of  Castile,  Leon,  Navarre,  Aragon, 
and  Portugal,  with  the  Moors,  in  which  the  former  gained  the  most  celebrated  victory 
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ever  obtained  by  the  Christians  over  their  Moslem  foes,  the  latter  losing,  according  to  the 
account  transmitted  to  the  pope,  100,000  l^illed  and  50,000  prisoners.  This  sanguinary 
conflict,  fought  on  the  plains  of  Tolosa  {las  navas  de  IV.osa),  July  16.  1212,  broke  the 
Alniohade  power  in  Spain,  as  that  of  Salamanca  (July  22,  1812),  almost  exactly  six 
centuries  afterward,  did  the  more  formidable  strength  of  Napoleon.  (Jn  llie  fall  of 
the  Almohadcs,  Mohamined-bcn-Alhamar,  the  kingof  Jaen,  rose  to  the  first  place  among 
the  Mohammedan  jirinces,  and  founded  (1238)  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  The  king  of 
Granada  was  speedilj'  forced  to  become  a  vassal  of  Castile,  and  from  this  period  all 
danger  from  ]\Ioslem  power  was  over.  The  rest  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  kingilnms 
before  their  union  is  undeserving  of  a  detailed  account.  The  Castilian  court  was  tlie 
scene  of  almost  constant  domestic  strifes  and  rebellions,  varied  with  a  campaign  against 
Granada  or  in  favor  of  the  monarch  of  that  kingdom  against  his  rebellious  vassals:  the 
only  prominent  mouarchs  of  this  kingdom  being  Ferdinand  III ,  who  confined  the 
Moorish  dominion  to  the  s.  of  Andalusia,  Alfonso  X.  (q.v.),  Alfonso  XI.,  Pedro  the 
Cruel  (q.v.),  and  queen  Isabella,  the  last  sovereign  of  Castile,  wdio  succeeded  her  brother 
Henry  IV.,  owing  to  a  widespread  belief  in  the  illegitimacy  of  the  latter's  daughter. 
Aragon.  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  wholly  free  from  intestine  dissensions,  doubtless 
owing  so  the  interest  taken  bj'  the  Aragonese  monarchs  in  Italian  politics;  of  these  sov- 
ereigns Jayme  I.  (1213-48)  conquered  Valencia  and  Majorca,  and,  first  of  all  the  Ara- 
gonese kings,  received  a  voluntary  oath  of  allegiance  from  his  subjects;  Pedro  III.  (1248- 
8o).  who  obtained  Sicil}'  (1282),  Minorca,  and  Iviza;  Jayme  II.,  who  conquered  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica;  Alfonso  V.  (1416-68),  who  concpered  Naples;  and  Ferdinand  II. 
(q.v.),  the  Catholic,  the  last  sovereign  of  Aragon,  who,  by  marriage  with  Isabella,  queen 
of  Castile,  in  1469,  the  conquest  of  Granada  in  1492,  and  that  of  Navarre  in  1512,  united 
the  whole  of  Spain  (and  French  Navarre)  under  one  rule. 

The  year  1492,  in  ihe  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  witnessed  also  the  discover}' of 
America,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  Granada.  Spain  had  now  become  consolidated  into 
one  empire,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  civil  wars  were  at  an  end;  and 
a  splendid  continent,  teeming  with  riches,  had  been  opened  up  for  Spanish  adventure  and 
enterprise.  But,  as  the  most  active  spirits  among  the  Spaniards  now"  crowded  to  the 
new  world,  the  soil  of  Spain,  and  its  mineral  treasures,  both  inexhaustible  sources  of 
wealth,  were  neglected  for  the  riches  of  the  fancied  El  Dorado,  where,  as  was  every- 
A\here  believed,  gold  was  more  plentiful  than  iron  was  in  the  old  country.  Besides  the 
drain  upon  the  country  from  emigration,  the  expulsion  of  the  .lews  and  floors  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  direst  results;  and  tiie  decline  of  tlie  splendid  Spanish  empire,  upon  which 
the  sun  even  then  never  set,  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  event  which  raised  the 
countr}'  to  the  height  of  its  magnificence.  Charles  I.  (Charles  V.  of  Germany,  qv.) 
succeeded  Ferdinaml,  and  in  his  reign  Mexico  (q.v.)  and  Peru  (q.v.)  were  added  to  the 
possessions  of  Spain.  Philip  II.  (q.v.),  by  his  enormous  ^var  expenditure  and  mal- 
administration, laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  decline  of  the  country.  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,  may  be  said  to  Jiave  been  extinguished  at  tlie  expulsion  of  the 
Moriscoes  (see  Moors)  ;  and  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  witnessed  a  fearful  accel- 
eration in  the  decline  of  Spain  by  the  contests  with  the  Dutch,  and  with  the  German 
Protestants  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  intermeddling  of  Olivarez  (q.v.)  in  the  affairs 
of  northern  Italy,  the  rebellion  of  the  Catalans,  whom  Ihe  minister  wished  to  deprive  of 
their  liberties,  the  wars  with  France,  and  the  rebellion  of  Portugal  (1640),  Avhich  had 
been  united  to  Spain  by  Philip  II.  That  of  Charles  II.  was  still  more  unfortunate,  and 
the  death  of  the  latter  was  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  (see  Sur- 
CESSiox,  War  of).  Philip  V.  (q.v.)  was  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  who  occupied 
the  throne  of  Spain.  Under  Charles  III.  (1759-88),  a  wise  and  enlightened  prince,  the  sec- 
ond great  revival  of  the  country  commenced;  and  trade  and  commerce  began  to  show- 
signs  of  returning  activity.  During  the  inglorious  reign  of  Charles  IV.  (1788-1808),  who 
left  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  incapable  Godoy  (see  Alcidia),  a  war 
(1796-1802)  broke  out  with  Britain,  which  was  productive  of  nothing  but  disaster  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  French  another  arose  in  1804,  and  was  attended  with 
simihir  ill  success.  Charles  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  Ferdinand  VII.  Forced  by  Napoleon  to  resign  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  Ferdinand  became  a  prisoner  of  the  Fj'ench  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  and 
in  the  .same  year  Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  French  emperor,  was  declared  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  set  out  for  Madrid,  to  assume  the  kingdom  thus  as.s'igned  to  him. 
But  before  this  time,  an  armed  resistance  had  been  organized  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  various  provinces  elected  juntas  or  coiincils,  consisting  of  the  most  influ- 
ential inhabitants  of  the  respecti^-e  neighborhoods,  and  it  was  the  business  of  these  jun- 
tas to  administer  the  government,  raise  troops,  appoint  oflScers,  etc.  The  supreme  jimta, 
that  of  Seville,  declared  war  against  Napoleon  and  France  on  June  6,  1808.  In 
July,  England,  on  solicitation,  made  peace  with  Spain,  recognized  Ferdinand  VII.  as 
king,  and  sent  an  army  to  aid  the  Spanish  insurrection.  Joseph,  on  July  9,  entered 
Spain,  defeated  (through  hislieut.  Bessieres)  the  Spaniards  at  Rio  Seco.  and  entered  Mad- 
rid on  the  20th;  but  the  defeat  of  Dupont  at  Baylen  by  the  veteran  Sjianish  gen.  Cas- 
tanos,  somewhat  altered  the  position  of  affairs,  and  .loseph,  after  a  residence  of  10  days 
in  his  capital,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  and  retire  n.  to  Vitoria.  The  noble  defense 
of  Palafox  of  the  city  of  Zaragoza  against  Lefebvre,  and  the  return  of  the  marquis  de  la 
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RoiiKiua  -with  7,000  regular  troops  wlio  had  been  wiled  from  the  country  by  Napoleon, 
did  much  to  inspirit  the  patriots.  On  July  12,  1808,  sir  Artiuir  Wellcsley,  afterward  duke 
uf  Wellington  ((i-v.),  at  tlie  head  of  the  British  auxiliary  force,  kmded  (Aug.  5)  at  Mon- 
dego  bay,  and  l)egan  tl>e  peninsular  war  by  defeating  the  French  at  Holiza  and  Vimiero 
(q.v.);  but  in  spite  of  his  opposition  the  convention  of  Ciiitra  was  signed,  and  the  French 
transporleil  to  their  own  country.  In  Nov.,  1808,  Na[)oleon,  who  iiad  been  preceded  by 
Ney  (q.v.)  wit!)  100,000  men,  entered  Spain,  and  at  once  assumed  tlu;  command.  For  a 
lime  his  armies  were  completely  successful;  Soult  utterly  routed  llie  Spanish  gen.  Bel- 
veilere,  Nov.  10,  and  annihilated  Blake  at  Keyuosa  on  the  lolh.  C'aslafios  and  Palafox 
were  routed  at  Tudela  by  Launes,  and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  Napoleon  entered 
^Madrid.  At  this  ume.  the  British  forces  were  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Moore  (q.v.), 
who,  aware  of  his  great  inferiority  in  numbers  and  resources,  retreated  west  from  Sala- 
manca, whither  he  had  come  to  assume  the  command  of  tlu;  allied  forces,  and  reached 
Coruna  (q.v.)  on  Jan.  11,  1809.  On  April  23,  gen.  Wellesley  arrived  m  Portugal,  and  at 
once  comuicncing  operations,  drove  Soult  from  Oporto,  and  took  possession  of  Portugal; 
then,  favored  by  the  disunity  of  action  which  subsisted  between  the  three  or  four  French 
armies  who  lield  Sj)ain,  he  directed  his  attacks  upon  the  army  of  the  center,  retreatinir 
when  any  of  the  others  came  to  its  aid,  and  by  dint  of  masterly  generalship  and  bold 
enterprise,  succet'iletl,  after  four  campaigns,  in  driving  the  French  from  the  country. 
To  this  result,  the  co-operation  of  the  Portuguese  and  of  the  Spanish  guerriUan,  the 
revengeful  hati-ed  of  the  peasantry  toward  their  tyrannical  oppressors,  and  the  drafts 
from  the  Spanisli  armies  so  frequently  made  by  Napoleon  for  his  wars  in  central  Europe, 
largely  contributed.  See  Wellington,  Soult,  Victor,  etc.  Napoleon,  loath  to  lo.se 
his  hold  of  the  peninsula,  sent  Soult,  his  most  trusted  gen.,  to  stop  the  ingress  of  the 
British  into  France;  but  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  (July  24— Aug.  1,  1813),  and  of  the 
Nivelle,  Orthez,  and  Toulouse,  in  the  beginning  of  1814,  brought  to  a  victorious  conclu- 
sion this  long  and  obstinate  contest. 

In  1812  a  constitutiim,  on  tlie  whole  liberal,  had  been  devised  for  tlie  country  bv 
the  cortcs  of  Cadiz.  It  was  abrogated,  however,  by  Ferdinand  VII.  (q.v.),  who  treated 
the  subjects  who  had  shown  such  devoted  loj'alty  to  him  with  infamous  ingratitude, 
and  obtained  the  aid  of  France  to  establish  despotism.  The  reign  of  his  daughter,  Isa- 
bella II.  was  disturbed  by  the  Carlist  rebellion  in  18:34-39,  in  which  the  British  aided 
the  queen  with  an  army  'under  sir  De  Lacy  Evans.  See  Caulos.  The  ne.\t  event  of 
.importance  was  the  contest  between  Espartero(q.v.),  the  regent,  and  the  quccn-dowager 
Ciu'istina,  for  the  supreme  power  during  the  minority  of  the  queen.  Espartero  was 
successful  from  1840  to  1843,  but  was  compelled  to  tiee  before  O'Dcmnell  and  Narvaez, 
and  was  not  restored  till  1847.  The  constituent  cortes  of  1837  drew  up  a  new  consti- 
tution, based  on  that  of  Cadiz.  In  181.'),  another  constitution  was  promulgated  by 
Narvaez  (q.v.),  duke  of  Valencia.  Frequent  changes  of  ministry,  occasional  revolts, 
tlie  banishment  of  (pieen  Christina  (1854),  the  formation  of  the  O'Donnell  ministry 
(1858),  the  war  with  the  Moors  (see  3Iouocco),  the  annexation  of  St.  Domingo  in  1861, 
and  the  quarrels  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  Peru  (1864-65)  and  Chili  (1865), 
were  the  most  marked  events  iu  the  more  recent  history  of  Spain  prior  to  1868.  In 
1868  Isabella  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  general  revolt;  and  the  cortes,  in  Nov. 
1870,  elected  prince  Amadeo  of  Italy  to  be  king.  Finding  the  task  of  ruling  constitu- 
tionally hopuless,  Anradeo  abdicated  early  in  1873,  upon  which  the  form  of  government 
Avas  changed  into  a  I'epublic.  During  the  remainder  of  1873,  and  the  whole  of  1874, 
Spain  was  the  scene  of  general  anarchy  and  much  bloodshed,  resulting  from  the 
mutual  opposition  of  the  Carlists  and  republicans.  On  Dec.  31,  1874,  Alphonso,  son  of 
the  ex-queen  Isabella,  was  declared  king  of  Spain  at  Santauder. 

SPA'LATO  (often  erroneously  called  Spalatro;  in  Illyric,  Split),  an  important  sea- 
port of  Dalnialia,  empire  of  Austria,  is  finely  situated  on  a  promontory  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  originated  iu  the  famous  palace  of  Diocletian,  built  iu  the  3d 
century.  As  this  immense  structure  (which  occupied  12  years  in  building)  stood  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Salonte,  the  great  bulwark  of  Roman  jiower  iu  Dalmatia,  it  was  called 
Salonm  palafium,  briefly  written  *S'.  falatium.  When  Salonas  was  conquered  by  the 
Avars  in  the  7th  c,  the  inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  to  the  fortress-palace  of  the  emperor, 
where  tliey  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  town,  corruiitly  named  Aspitlathum,  whence 
the  mod(!rn  Spuhito.  Even  yet  more  than  one-half  of  the  town  is  compressed  within 
l-he  limits  of  the  ancient  palace,  a  considerable  portion  of  whose  widls  still  remain. 
The  best  iireserved  parts  of  the  palace  are  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  transformed  in  the  7th 
c.  into  a  Christian  cathedral,  and  the  temple  of  ^-Eseulapius,  which  is  now  a  baptistery 
dedicated  to  St.  John.  Modern  Spalato  is  divided  into  an  old  and  new  town;  the 
former  consisting  mainly  of  narrow\  crooked,  and  dirty  lanes;  the  latter  more  agreeable 
and  open.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  is  the  principal  emporium  for  gocds  passing  from  Italy  overland  into  Turkey. 
Pop.  '69,  12,000. 

SPA'LAX.     See  Mole-rat. 

SPALDING,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Flint  river;  crossed  by  the 
Macon  and  Western,  and  the  Savannah,  Griflin  and  Northern  Alabama  railroads;  190 
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sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,585.     The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  is  fertile.     The  main  pro- 
ductous  are  cotton,  corn,  wlieat,  cattle,  and  swine.     Co.  seat,  Grithn. 

SPALDING,  an.  important  market  t.  and  river- port  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  "VV'el- 
laud,  8  ni.  from  its  mouth  in  the  "Wash.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  AVel- 
land,  and  vessels  of  100  tons  are  able  to  reach  the  town.  An  important  stock  and  corn 
market  is  held  every  Tuesday.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  Spalding  was  a 
place  of  consequence  as  early  as  the  Saxon  limes,  and  contained  a  beuedictiue  monas- 
tery.    Pop.  '71,  9,111. 

SPALDING,  IlENiiY  H.,  1810-68;  b.  Kj-. ;  studied  at  St.  Mary's  and  Bai'is-iwii; 
graduated  at  the  Propaganda  iu  1837;  was  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Eonmn  c,  uoiio 
church  at  Bardstowu  iu  1844;  of  the  church  in  Louisville  iu  1849;  and  was  vicar-gen- 
eral. 

SPALDING,  Joim  Franklin,  d.d.,  b.  Maine.  1838;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  col- 
lege in  18o3,  and  at  the  general  theological  seminary.  New  York,  in  1857;  was  minister 
of  St.  James's  church,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Oldtowu,  Me.,  1857-59;  rector  of  Grace 
church,  Providence,  K.  I.;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  churcb,  Erie,  Penn.,  1862-74;  elected 
missionary  bishop  of  Colorado;  consecrated  bishop  iu  1873.  He  published  :7yid  2hrt-c- 
fold  Ministry;  Manuel  of  Prayers,  etc. 

SPALDING,  Martin  John,  d.d.,  1810-72;  b.  Ky. ;  educated  at  St.  Joseph's,  Kv., 
and  Rome  in  1834;  became  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of" Louisville  in  1850;  succeeded  l)r. 
Keiu-ick  as  archbishop  of  Baltimore  in  1864.  He  has  published  MuceUanies;  Early 
Catholic  Misdoiiii  of  Kentucky;  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Catholicity;  History  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  2  vols.  He  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  the  Abbe 
Darras's  History  of  the  Catholic  Church,  4  vols.  He  convened  the  second  national  coun- 
cil at  Baltimore;  was  an  active  member  of  the  Vatican  council,  1870-71,  and  favored 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 

SPALDING,  Solomon,  1761-1816;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  iu 
1785;  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Connecticut  iu  1787;  relinquished  the  min- 
istry iu  three  or  four  years,  and  became  a  merchant,  first  in  Cherr}^  Valley,  N.  Y., 
tlien  in  Ohio;  removed"  to  Pittsburg  in  1812,  and  thence  to  Amity,  Penu.;  wrote  a 
romance  entitled  'i he  Manuscript  Found,  purporting  to  show  that  the  American  Indians 
were  the  deseendents  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  In  1814  he  jjlaeed  this  manuscript 
in  the  of  hands  Sidnej^  Rigdon  (q.v.),  a  printer  at  Pittsburg.  This  is  claimed,  on  what 
seems  strong  evidence,  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  though  the  j^Iormous 
deny  this  origin. 

SPALDING,  William,  1809-59,  b.  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  educated  at  Marischal  col- 
lege; studied  law  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh  in  1833;  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  1834-45,  and  of  logic  at  St.  Andrews,  1845-59.  He" 
wrote  many  articles  for  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  Edinburgh  Peview,  and  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  His  article  on  Logic  in  the  Britannica  was  published  as  a  separate 
treatise.     His  History  af  English  Literature  has  been  a  popular  text-book. 

SPALLANZANI,  Lazaro,  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  naturalist,  was  b.  at  Scandiano, 
in  Modena,  Italy,  Jan.  13,  1729.  After  a  careful  education,  he  took  clerical  orders;  and 
in  1754  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Greek  at  Reggio;  but 
soon  after  this  he  obtained  a  chair  at  Modena,  and,  refusing  the  tempting  offers  made 
liim  by  the  universities  of  Parma  and  Coimbra,  and  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  His  attention  wasdirected  to  the  doctrine 
of  generation  propounded  by  Needham  and  Buffon,  which,  after  careful  study  and 
experiment,  he  overturned.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  thecirculationof  the  blood, 
and  was  the  first  to  follow  its  coiu'se  through  the  intestinal  tube,  the  liver,  spleen,  ven- 
tricles, pulmonar}^  organs,  etc.;  "established,"  according  to  Senebier,  "the  propulsive 
power  of  the  heart  over  the  blood  in  the  various  vessels,  demonstrated  that  the  heart 
never  wholly  empties  itself,  explained  the  various  causes  which  retard  the  circulation, 
and  the  obstacles  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  blood."  On  the  re-establishment  of  the 
university  of  Pavia,  Spallunzani  was  appointed  (1768)  professor  of  natural  history,  arid 
keeper  of  the  museum,  which  he  greatly  enriched  with  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  testacea, 
the  fruits  of  his  numerous  excursions.  In  1785,  refusing  the  chair  of  natural  history  at 
Padua,  which  had  been  so  admirably  filled  by  Valli.suieri.  he  accepted  the  proposal  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  to  accompany,  with'doubled  salary,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
to  Constantinople  (Aug.  23,  1785);  and  during  a  residence  of  11  months  in  Tuikey 
found  ample  materials  for  study  and  observation.  In  1788  he  visited  Naples  whilst 
Vesuvius  was  in  eruption,  the  Lipari  isles,  and  Sicily,  in  restless  prosecution  of  his 
scientific  labors,  and  then  retired  to  Pavia,  where,  refusing  the  tempting  offers  of  the 
French  directory,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  prosecuting  his  scientific  researches 
amid  bodily  sufferings,  and  died  of  apoplexy,  Feb.  13,  1799.  His  works,  many  of  tlie 
more  valuable  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English,  are  too  numerous. to  mention; 
but  a  complete  catalogue  of  them,  along  with  a  biography,  will  be  found  in  the  Bio- 
graphie  Medicale,  vol.  vii.  See  also,  for  the  result  of  his  labors,  the  Eloge,  by  M.  xUibert, 
ia  the  Memoires  de  la  Socieie  Medicale  d' Emulation.  > 
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SPAN,  a  natural  measure  of  length,  being  tlic  distanoc  between  the  tips  of  the  thumb 
ami  iniddlc  (iiigcT,  the  hand  being  strctclied  us  much  as  possible.  This  spaec  averages 
about  I)  in.,  and  tiic  term  came  to  denote  a  measure  of  "J  inclies. 

SPANCELED,  in  heraldry,  u  term  applied  to  a  burse  two  of  whose  legs  are  f(  ttcred 
by  a  log  of  wood. 

SPANDATJ,  a  I.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Drandenburg,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence (»f  the  llaval  and  8j)r('e,  9  m.  w.n.w.  of  Berlin.  Spandau  is  an  important  for- 
tress; has  a  ciladel  (besides  other  fortitications)  surrounded  by  water,  with  a  garrison  of 
upwards  of  ;!,(.)0()  men,  and  is  a  military  depot.  iSpandau  carries  on  manufactures  of 
arms,  gunpowder,  woolens,  etc.,  and  has  an  active  transit-trade  as  a  station  on  the  Herliu 
and  llanil)urg  railway.  Pop.  '75,  26,888.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  middle 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  long  the  residence  of  the  kurfilrbls  of  the  llohenzollern 
Louse. 

SPANDREL,  the  triangular  space  between  tlie  outside  of  an  arch  and  a  square  head 
including  il.     This  space  is  often  tilled  with  sculptured  foliage,  ligures,  etc. 

SPANGENBEKGr,  August  Gottmeb,  pii.d.,  1704-92;  b.  Prussia;  graduated  at 
Jena,  17"2G,  and  lectured  there;  appointed  adjunct  professor  and  assistant  superintendent 
of  tlie  orphan  house,  Halle,  1781;  assistant  to  count  Zinzendorf,  1784;  founded  the  first 
Moravian  settlement  in  America,  at  ISavannah,  Ga.,  17o5-89;  returned  to  Europe  and 
secured  the  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  Penn. ;  organized  the  first  Moravian  society  in 
England,  at  London,  1741;  consecrated  bishop,  1744,  and  went  to  America  where  for  18 
yiars  he  superintended  the  whole  Moravian  work,  making  frequent  journeys  to  the 
Indians,  and  being  adoj)ted  into  the  Oneida  nation;  was  a  member  of  the  college  of 
bishops  and  elders  to  govern  the  whole  Moravian  church,  1702-90;  1764  was  appointed 
supreme  inspector  in  upper  Alsace;  and,  in  1789,  president  of  the  general  dir(cIory.  rii.«i 
jiriucipal  \\orks  are,  l^ifc  of  Zinzendorf  ,  and  an  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  which  is 
the  standard  among  the  Moravians. 

SPANGLES,  small  circular  pieces  of  very  thin  metal,  usually  silvered  or  gilded  tin, 
pierced  with  a  needle-hole,  so  that  they  can  be  sewed  on  to  cloth.  They  are  chiefly  used 
I'ur  decoi'atiug  theatrical  dresses. 

SPAKHEIM,  EzECHTEL,  1629-1710;  b.  Switzerland;  educated  at  the  Geneva  univer- 
sity, where  at  the  age  of  20  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elocution.  He  was  tutor  to 
the  son  of  the  elector  palatine  Charles  Louis,  and  was  emploj'cd  by  him  iu  political 
missions,  and  also  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  baron.  After 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  he  was  sent  to  France  and  England.  He  wrote  a  number  of  com- 
mentaries on  and  translations  of  classical  authors  as  well  as  some  numismatic  treatises. 

SPANIEL,  a  kind  of  dog  of  which  there  are  many  breeds,  diftering  considerably  in 
size  and  other  characlers.  In  one  of  the  spaniels  are  large;  some  are  amongst  the  small- 
est of  dogs.  Some  are  used  for  sjiorting  purposes,  others  are  merely  kept  as  pets  and 
companions.  All  of  them  are  lively,  playful,  docile,  and  affectionate  in  a  high  degree. 
The  spr.niel  is  ever  petitioning  for  regard,  and  shows  boundless  joy  on  receiving  marks 
of  kind  attention.  The  English  or  Sussex  Spaniel  is  of  an  elegant  but  moderately 
stout  form;  with  very  large  pendant  ears,  of  which  the  hair  is  very  long;  the  muzzle 
rather  broad;  the  tail  bushy;  the  body  covered  with  long  silky  hair;  the  colors  variou.s, 
vciy  often  liver-colored  and  white,  or  red  and  white.  The  name  spaniel  is  said  to  indi- 
cate the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  dog  into  England  from  Spain.  In  the  days  of  fal- 
conry .spaniels  were  nuich  used  for  starting  the  game.  The  cocker  (q.v.),  the  springer 
(q.v.),  and  the  Blenheim  dog  (q.v.)  are  different  kinds  of  spaniels.  The  King  Charles's 
Spaniel  is  a  beautiful  black  and  tan  breed,  almost  as  small  as  the  Blenheim  dog,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Charles  II. ,  who  took  great  delight  in  dogs  of  this  kind.  The 
W.^TEH  Spaniel  is  one  of  the  larger  breeds.  It  has  comparatively  hard  hair,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  readiness  to  pursue  game  by  swimming.  It  is  much  used  iu  decoy 
poMds  to  drive  ducks  into  the  net. 

SPANISH  FLY.     See  Cantharis,  ante. 

SPANISH  GRASS.     Sise  Vwv.n. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  The  Spanish  lan^age  is  one  of  tie 
Romank;  tongues,  and,  like  the  others,  originated  in  the  lingua  Roinana  rtiMica.  See 
KoMANic  Languages.  The  earliest  of  the  different  Spanish  dialects  that  assumed  a  lit- 
erary form  was  the  Castilian,  which  gradually  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the 
cla.ssic  dialect  of  the  nation.  It  finally  l)lends  a  certain  soft,  lingering  richness  of  cadence 
with  an  occasional  sonorous  majesty  of  exjiression,  and  on  the  whole  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  J-^uropcau  tongues.  The  course  of  S]ianish  conquest 
lias  also  led  to  its  establishment  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  the  greater 
part  of  South  America,  the  C'anary  isles,  and  the  Philippines.  See  the  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  published  by  the  Spanish  academy  (1771);  the  urammars  of  Keil  (Leip.  1837); 
Fuchs  (Berl.  1837);  Wiggers,  and  Scheie  de  Yen;  (New  York,  1854).  The  best  material 
for  a  historical  grammar  is  furnished  by  Diez  in  his  (Iramviatik  dcr  Romai.ixclm 
SpracJixn.     The  best  Spanish  dictionaries,  besides  that  of  the  academy,  are  Cabrer;."ii 
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(Mad.  1837);  the  Spanish-German  by  Seckendorff  (3  vols.  Hamb.  1823),  and  the  Span- 
ish-English of  Neumann  and  Baretti "(re-edited  by  Yelaz(j[uez,  New  York,  1852). 

Literature. — The  literature  of  Spain  may.  in  a  superticial  sense,  be  regarded  as  C(im- 
meucing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Romans"  for  Lucan,  Seneca,  and  other  eminent  Latin 
authors,  were  at  least  Spanish  by  birth;  and,  if  we  please,  we  nvxy  further  look  upon  the 
Christian  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  Gothic  period  as  tlie  second  link  in  the  historical 
chain.  But  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  literature  of  these  two  periods  is  no 
more  Spanish— i.e.,  a  national — than  an  Engli.sh  book  by  an  Anglo-Indian  is  to  be  held  as 
a  portion  of  Hindu  literature,  or  the  sermons  preached  by  a  missionary  to  South  Sea 
islanders  are  to  be  quoted  as  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  Pacitic.  Passing  over, 
then,  the  various  developments  of  non-national  literature  in  Spain— pagan  Latin,  eccle- 
siastical Latin,  Arabic  and  Jewish— we  come  down  to  the  12tii  c,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time  after  the  gradual  formation  of  a  Spanish  language,  begin  to  notice  the  growth  of 
something  like  a  Spanish  literature.  Epic  and  didactic  poems  appear,  written  in  Cas- 
tilian  verse,  and  full  of  strong  national  sentiment.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Poenia  del 
did  (see  CiD  CAMPiiADon),  of  wliich  only  a  single  MS.  exists.  This  MS.  contains  three 
other  poems:  The  Book  of  Apolloiiius,  Prince  of  Tyre  ;  The  Life  of  our  Ixidy,  St.  Mary 
of  Egypt  ;  and  The  Adoration  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings,  tlie  authorship  of  which  (as  of  the 
Poema  del  Cid)  is  unknown.  Other  productions  of  i\\\?,  first  period  are  the  rhymed  Lires 
of  the  Saints,  by  Gouzalo  of  Berceo  (died  about  1260):  and  the  anonymous  poem,  Covnt 
Fernan  Gonmlez,  which,  like  the  Poema  del  Cid,  paints  the  earnest  and  picturesque 
struggle  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards.  In  all  of  these  we  trace  the  influence  either 
of  the  church  or  of  the  chivalric  poetry  of  France;  but  they  maintain,  nevertheless,  a 
distinctivelv  national  and  independent  character.  Agreat  impulse  was  given  to  the  artis- 
tic development  of  Spanish  literature  by  Alfonso' the  wise  of  Castile  (q.v.),  who  substi- 
tuted Spanish  for  Latin  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  fostered  in  many  ways  the  growth  of 
the  national  language.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Spanish  prose,  his  chief  work 
iu  this  department  being  the  compilation  of  a  series  of  codes,  of  which  the  most  mcmor- 
dijle  is  Las  Siete  Partidns.  and  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Spanish.  Subsequent 
princes  walked  in  his  step.s,  and  achieved  an  honorable  reputation  both  as  authors  and 
patrons  of  literature,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  the  Infante  Don  Juan  Manuel 
(died  1347),  wliose  El  Conde  Lucanor  (count  Lucanor)  is  a  collection  of  49  tales,  apo- 
logues, etc. ,  from  oriental  sources,  and  wearing  an  oriental  aspect.  The  most  remarkabb 
Spanish  poet  of  the  14th  c.  is  Juan  Ruiz,  aiVih-priest  of  Hita  (died  1351).  His  pieces, 
composed  in  a  great  variety  of  measures,  number  some  7,000  verses,  and  include  relig- 
ious and  love  songs,  fables,  pastorals,  etc.  The  didactic  tendency  is  particularly  visible 
in  the  Danza  General  de  la  Muerte  ;dauce  of  death). 

The  second  period  of  Spanish  literature  embraces  the  later  portion  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  lyric  poetry  in  considerable  quantity,  alongside  of  the 
didactic.  It  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  strains  of  the  provencal  poets  settled  at 
the  court  of  the  co^nts  of  Barcelona,  and  always  continued  to  be  more  courtly  than 
national.  The  most  complete  collection  of  this  lyric  poetry  is  the  Concionero  general  of 
Fernando  dcil  Castillo  (V^alencia,  1511;  10th  edit.,  1573),  which  contains  the  names  of 
136  authors,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  marquis  of  Villena,  and  the 
marquis  of  Santillana,  the  three  Manriques,  ]Macias,  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  Alonzo  de 
Cartagena,  Diego  de  San  Pedro,  and  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman.  Against  this  court- 
poetry,  however,  a  strong  reaction  took  place,  the  national  spirit  re-asserting  itself  vigor- 
ously in  ballads,  chronicles,  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  drama.  The  best  collection 
of  the  ballads  (about  1000  in  all)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Romanc^ro  general  (13  vols.,  1605- 
14);  of  the  chronicles  (half-genuine,  half-fabulous  narratives  of  ancient  Spanish  heroe.'<), 
the  best  are  those  of  Ayala,  of  Juan  Nuiiez  de  Villaizan,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  and 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Travels  of  Buy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo;  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Amadis  de  Gaul,  parent  of  innumerable  others  (see  Amadis);  and 
of  the  drama,  among  the  first  specimens  are  the  pastoral  plays  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  and 
the  Celestina  of  Fernando  de  Rojas. 

The  third  period,  ext.ending  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  c,  is  the  most  splendid  and 
productive  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  literature.  Under  Charles  V.,  Spain  became  the 
foremost  state  in  Europe,  and  the  conquest  of  Naples  brought  it  into  close  relation  with 
with  the  literature  of  Italy.  The  great  Italian  masters,  such  as  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
began  to  be  studied,  and  Italian  measures  and  poetic  forms  to  be  imitated,  although  the 
rich,  strong,  Si)anish  spirit  is  never  lost.  The  first  of  this  new  school  was  Juan  Boscan 
Almoiraver  (died  1543),  a  brilliant  sonneteer:  other  members  of  the  same  school  are 
Garcilaso  (q.v.)  de  la  Vega,  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (q.v.),  Francisco  de  Saa  de 
Miranda,  and  Jorge  de  Montemayor  (author  of  the  once  famous  pastoral  novel  of  Diana 
(see  No\nELs),  Fernando  de  Herrera  (q.v.),  and  Luiz  de  Leon  (died  1591),  the  last  two  of 
whom  rank  as  the  two  greatest  lyric  poets  that  Spain  ever  produced.  Gradually,  a 
national  drama  established  itself  too.  Conspicuous  names  in  this  department  are 
Villalobos,  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  Nahari'o  (about  1517),  sometimes  regarded  as  the  father 
of  tlie  Spanish  drama.  The  last  mentioned  wrote  his  comedies  in  the  favorite  national 
measure,  the  redimdillas,  and  divided  them  into  three  acts.  Besides  these,  we  must 
mention  Lope  de  Rueda,  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  and  Geronimo  Bermundez,  who  cultivated 
tragedy  with  success.     Among  the  most  eminent  prose  writers  of  the  first  section  of 
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tliis  third  period  was  Gcronitno  Zurita,  author  of  Annales  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon 
(Aiiiials  of  the  Crown  of  Araaon,  G  vols.) — a  somewhat  critical  work,  sliowing  a 
decided  advance  on  the  credulous  cinonicles  of  the  monks;  Oliva,  whose  Dialixjo 
de  In  J}tf/nult(d.  del  Ilomhre  (Dialogue  on  the  Dignity  of  Man)  is  a  fine  si)ecimea 
of  elegant  literature;  and  Morales,  author  of  DUcuifoit  (Kssays),  relating  to  practical 
philosophy;  etc. — Cervantes  (q. v.)  marks,  if  not  exactly  a  new  era,  at  least  a  splen- 
did outburst  of  Spanish  genius.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  criticise  the  productions 
of  his  genius;  we  may  only  note,  as  it  were,  historically  the  fact,  that  his  immortal  Don 
Qai.wte  put  an  end  to  the  romances  of  chivalry — or  rather  to  the  extravagant  imitations 
of  these  that  sprung  up  after  the  age  of  chivalry  had  passed  away.  Lope  de  Vega  (q.v.), 
a  contemporary  of  Cervantes,  and  Calderon  (cj.v.),  gave  the  national  drama  a  European 
renown,  and  had,  especially  the  latter,  a  host  of  followers  more  or  less  celehrated.  among 
whom  are  Francisco  de  Kojas,  Agustin  Moreto,  Fragosa,  Diamante,  Antonio  llurtado 
de  Mendo/a,  Juan  de  la  Iloz,  Antonio  de  Solis,  and  Agustin  de  Salazar  y  Tories.  The 
lyric  and  "epic"  poets  of  this  period,  which  embraces  the  second  half  of  the  16lh,  and 
the  whole  of  the  17th  c. ,  are  innumerable,  but  not  great.  The  most  notable  names  are 
those  of  the  brothers  Argensola,  and  Aionso  de  Ercilla  y  Zuniga  (author  of  Araucana,  a 
fine  poem  on  the  conquest  of  Araucania  in  Chili  by  the  Spaniards).  A  peculiar  form  of 
the  novel  also  appeared,  called  the  "  rogues'  novel,"  of  which  the  only  memorable  speci- 
men is  the  Guzman  de  Aljantc/u;  of  Mateo  Alemau;  and  even  it  derives  not  a  little  of  its 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  suggested  Le  Sage's  Gil  Bias.  In  history,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  are  those  of  Mariana  (q.v.)  and  Solis. 

'Vhti  fourth  period  of  Spanish  literature  extends  from  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons 
(1701)  to  the  present  time,  and  was  long  marked  (like  the  contemporary  literature  of 
German}')  by  a  servile  imitation  of  Fixmcli  models,  and  these  by  no  means  the  best  of 
their  kind.  This  literary  ascendency  of  France  in  the  first  half  of  the  IGth  c.  over  all 
civilized  Europe  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  worthy  of  closer  study  than  it  has  yet 
received.  The  most  notable  of  the  Frenchified  Spaniards  was  Ignaciode  Luzan,  whose 
Poetica  (1737)  is  a  thoroughly  Gallician  performance.  His  efforts  to  denationalize  the 
literature  of  Spain  were  combated  by  Garcia  de  la  Huerto  and  others,  and  at  length  a 
sort  of  compromise  was  effected,  aud  the  "  Salamanca  school"  emerged  into  notice.  Its 
founder,  Malendez  Valdez  (b.  1754),  was  a  man  of  high  genius  who  subordinated  his  liberal 
culture  to  the  sovereign  control  of  a  patriotic  inspiration,  and  the  same  cpialities  are 
vi.sible  in  its  other  members — Iglesias,  Norofia,  Quiutana  (q.v.),  Cienfuegos,  Arriaza,  and 
Gallego  The  great  peninsular  war,  aud  the  subsequent  political  movements  in  Spain, 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  stirring  up  anew  the  elements  of  nationality,  and  the  present 
ceutur}^  can  show  a  lengthened  list  of  names  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  We  can  only 
afford  space  for  a  few:  Tapia,  JMaury,  Juan  Bautista  Aionso,  Jacinto  de  Salas  y  Quiroga, 
Espronceda,  Serafin  Calderon.  Zorrilla,  Hartzenbusch,  R.  de  Campoamer,  Santos  Lopez 
Pelegrin,  Villergos,  and  G.  Gomez  de  Avellaneda,  in  poetry;  Saavedra,  Mora,  Zorilla 
Gregorio  Romero  y  Larraiiaga,  Manuel  de  Santa  Ana,  in  romantic  fiction;  Leandro, 
Fernandez  Moratin,  in  the  drama;  Ulloa,  Mufioz,  Capmany,  Ferreras,  Quintana,  Navar- 
rete,  Clemcncin,  Torreno,  and  Maldonado,  in  history;  Jovellanos,  Arguelles,  Miiiauo, 
Marina,  Douoso  Cortes,  ^lartinez  de  la  Rosa,  etc.,  in  political  oratory. 

Spain  has  not  as  yet  achieved  great  results  in  any  departments  of  scienco,  cither 
physical,  mental,  or  moral;  but  of  late  years  she  has  turned  her  attention  seriously  to 
scientific  studies,  and  several  admirable  treatises  in  jurisprudence,  political  ecfmomy, 
medicine,  philosophy,  philology,  and  geography  have  been  produced. — See  Bouterwck's 
and  Sismondi's  Histories  of  Spanish  Literature;  and  above  all,  Ticknor's  work  on  the 
same  subject  (3  vols.,  New  York;  1849-54),  whicli  has  been  translated  into  Spanish. 

SPANISH  MACKEREL  (Mackerel,  ante)  The  name  Spanish  mackerel  is  applied 
to  different  kinds  of  fishes;  in  the  United  States  more  particularly  to  the  cyhittm  mnculn- 
tvm.  a  slender,  compressed,  fusiform  fish,  having  many  rays  in  the  dor.eal  and  anal  fins. 
Color  bluisli  green  above,  a  beautiful  satin  white  below,  with  yellowish  spots  on  the 
back  and  sides.  As  found  in  the  market  they  vary  nuich  in  size,  weighing  usually  from 
one  and  a  half  to  four  pounds,  although  they  are  sometimes  caught  weighing  seven  or 
eight  pounds.  Thej^  are  natives  of  tropical  seas,  but  they  rsinge  along  the  Athintic  coast 
from  Bnizil  to  cape'Cod.  A  noted  locality  for  them  is  the  Ghe?apeake  bay,  wheie  they 
are  nmch  larger  generally  than  those  which  go  farther  north.  They  are  among  the  very 
finest  of  fish  for  the  table,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  broiling,  beinsr  juicier  than 
almost  any  other  fine  fish,  much  more  so  than  other  kinds  of  mnckcrel.  Along  the  const 
of  Cornwall,  England,  the  name  of  Sp;unsh  mackerel  is  applied  to  the  scinher  colias, 
which  much  resembles  the  common  mackerel,  si'omber  senmbrus,  having  much  fewer  rays 
in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  thnn  the  Spanish  mackerel  of  the  western  Atlantic  con.st,  and 
being  also  much  smaller.  See  Mackeuei.,  ant^.  The  common  mackerel  is  iin  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  They  are  split  and  salted  in  small  barrels  and  small  tubs 
called  kits,  and  assorted  and  numbered  according  to  their  quality.  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No. 
3,  No.  1  being  the  largest  and  finest. 

SPANISH  MAIN  (i.e.,  viain-Uind),  a  name  generally  given  during  the  16th  c.  and  tlie 
earlier  part  of  the  18th  to  the  n.e.  coast  of  South  America,  from  the  Orinoco  to  tlie 
isthums  of  Darieu,  as  also  to  the  contiguous  southern  portion  of  the  Caribbean  sea. 
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traversed  by  the  Spanish  treasure-ships.     The  name  occurs  very  frequently  in  connec- 
tion -with  the  history  and  exploits  of  buccaneers  (q.v.). 

SPANISH  TOWN,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  British  possession  of  Jamaica  ^q.v.), 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cobre,  and  10  m.  w.  of  Kingston.  It  contains  several  inipor- 
taut  public  institutions,  is  ill-lmiit  and  unhealthy,  and  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants. 

SPANISH  WINES.  Of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  Spain  the  vine  is  the  most 
important,  tiie  lands  being  almost  everywhere  favorable  to  its  culture.  The  excess  of 
the  vintage  above  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  country  forms  a  considerable  branch  (  f 
the  e.vport  trade.  In  1877  Spain  exported  to  Great  Britain  alone  6,803,794  gallons, 
costing  £2,017,112.  The  wines  grown  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  have  much  ta^;te 
and  bouquet,  and  great  strength  and  durability,  if  subjected  to  proper  treatment.  In 
the  preparation  of  wliite  dry  forlitied  wines,  such  as  sherries,  and  in  the  confection  of 
some  sweet  wines,  such  as  Malagas,  the  Spaniards  excel  all  other  nations.  Andalusia,  an 
extensive  region  in  thes.,  contains  the  belt  of  vineyards  producing  the  rino  sccco  and 
the  abocado  ;  there  also  is  Rota,  famous  for  its  red  wine.  From  this  province  come  the 
wines  of  Moguro,  or  Moguer,  Negio,  Rancio,  and  Seville.  Catalonia  yields  annually 
20,000  butts  of  wine,  mostly  red.  "The  Catalan  was  formerly  shipped  largely  to  South 
America,  and  much  of  it  is  at  present  exported  to  England  and  sold  as  Spanish  port. 
Valencia  produces  annually  100,000  butts  of  wine,  from  which  by  distillation  20,000 
butts  of  spirits  are  manufactured.  The  best  qualities  are  grown  on  the  hill-.sides;  the 
greatest  quantities  in  the  plains.  Aragon  produces  dark-colored  strong-bodied  wines  of 
good  taste  and  flavor  from  the  celebrated  vines,  the  Grenache  of  Sabayes  and  the  Cari- 
nena,  and  delivers  them  up  to  the  trade  of  Sarago.ssa.  Granada,  with'its  famed  Malaga, 
l)roduces  wines  and  raisins.  In  the  mountains^f  3Ialaga  the  vine  attains  almost  tropi- 
cal luxiu-iance,  and  bears  three  harvests  every  year.  Galicia  produces  some  good  wine 
for  exportation,  such  as  Ribaclavia  and  Tuy,''but  the  climate  of  Navarra  is  not  favorable 
to  viticulture,  and  the  produce  of  Roncesvalles  is  insufficient  to  supply  local  demand. 
Biscaya,  the  most  northern  province  of  Spain,  produces  umch  wine.'  New^  Castile, 
■with  its  renowned  La  Mancha,  produces  \evy  agreeable  wines,  such  as  the  muscat  of 
Juencaral,  near  Madrid.  Near  these  are  the  wines  of  Spanish  Tagus,  from  Arganda  del 
I'ey,  above  Madrid,  to  Talaverade  la  Reyna.  Murcia  produces  thick  rough  w-incs,  and 
tlie  island  of  Majorca  produces  a  malvaisie  wine,  which  is  exported  by  way  of  Palma. 
Minorca  produces  a  red  dark  wine  around  Alcyor,  and  the  "  Albatlora,"  a  light  white 
wine  of  much  bouquet.  The  Spanish  governments  have  frequently  encouraged  the  pro- 
duction of  wine,  and  have  during  late  years  given  great  liberty  to'  trade,  but  the  main 
obstacle  was  the  difficult}-  of  transport,  now,  however,  being  rapidly  removed  by  foreign 
enterprise  and  by  railways. 

SPANKER,  a  large  quadrilateral  sail,  with  parallel  sides,  set  between  the  gaff  and  boom 
of  a  ship.  Its  fore-leech  is  attached  by  rings  to  the  mast.  The  spanker  is  a  fore-and-aft 
sail  of  great  importance  in  bringing  the  vessel  to  the  wind. 

SPAB  (Ger.  Spatlt),  a  term  used  by  miners  to  denote  any  bright  crystalline  mineral, 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  mineralogists  in  the  names  of  a  number  of  minerals,  as 
calcareous  spar,  fluor  spar,  etc.,  in  which,  however,  it  has  no  proper  generic  significance. 

SPAEIDJE,  a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  having  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  perch  famil}- — a  single  dorsal  fin,  which  is  not  protected  by  any  scales,  and  of  which 
the  anterior  rays  are  spinous,  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  sliarp-pointed,  the  tail-fin 
notched;  the  gill-cover  shining,  without  proper  spines  or  denticulations;  the  palate 
destitute  of  teeth;  the  scales  large,  broader  than  long,  and  generally  thin.  There  are 
several  sections  of  the  family  distinguished  by  the  teeth,  which  in  some  are  all  small  and 
card-like,  while  others  have  trenchant,  conical,  and  round  molar  teeth,  variously 
arranged.  The  greater  number  inhabit  tlie  seas  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  world;  many 
species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean;  a  few  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  Among  the 
British  species  are  the  gilthead  (q.v.),  and  several  species  of  different  genera,  known  by 
the  common  name  of  sea  bream  (q.v.).  The  sparidfe  are  generally  good  for  food,  and 
some  are  higldy  esteemed.  Among  them  are  sargnx  of  the  Mediterranean  {sargus  lion- 
delctii).  much  valued  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  sheep's  head  {mrgus  oiis)  of  the 
North  Amei'ican  seas,  which  commands  a  very  high  price  in  the  New  York  market. 

SPARKS,  Jakep,  American  historian,  was  b.  at  Willington,  Conn.,  May  10,  1789: 
graduated  at  Harvard  universitj-  in  1S1,5;  became  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  North  American  Reriew.  In  1819  he  was 
settled  as  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Baltimore,  when  he  wrote  LetUrs  on  the  Minuivy, 
Ritual.  andDortnrjes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1821  he  cstab/lishcd  a  periodi- 
cal called  the  Unitarian  Miscellany  and  Church  Monitor,  in  which  he  first  published  his 
Tjctters  on  the  Comparafire  Moral  Tendenciei^  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  Doctrines. 
In  1823  he  edited  six  volumes  of  essays  and  tracts  on  theological  subjects,  and,  abandon- 
ing the  pulpit,  became  for  seven  years  sole  editor  of  tlie  North  American  Rcvictr.  In 
1828  he  published  a  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  Travelkr ;  and  from  1834  to 
1837  edited  at  Boston  12  octavo  volumes  of  the  Writings  of  George  Washington.  This 
important  national  work  wa.s  followed  l)y  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Ameri- 
Q<xn  Revolution  (12  vols.  Svo,  Bost.  1829-30),  and  the  Life  of  Gourerneur  Morris  (3  vols. 
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8vo,  Bost.  1832).  At  tlii.s  ])eiiod  lie  commenced  the  Arnen'ran  Ahnfinacof  Uneftil  Knowl- 
edge,  and  bcuan  also  his  ]Ahrnr\i  of  Amenain  Biogniphy,  first  issued  in  two  scries  of  10 
and  18  vols.  Ibmo.  In  1840  was  published  his  eollcetion  of  Ihe  Works  of  Benjami:i 
Franklin  (10  vols.  8vo),  after  whieli  he  visited  Europe  to  collect  materials  for  his 
C>rrcypo7i(!cnc.i  of  the  AnuricHii  litivoltition  (4  vols.  8vo,  18r)4).  lie  also  wrote,  in  1869, 
two  pamphlets,  in  answer  to  lord  Mahon.  on  the  Life  of  Wu^liincjton.  Besides  these 
muliifarious  literary  labors,  combinini^  laborimis  research  witii  clear  arrangement,  a  sim- 
ple! style  and  acctnatc  statement,  he  Idled,  from  1839  to  1849,  the  McLean  chair  of  his- 
tory,  and  from  1849  to  his  departure  for  Europe  in  1852,  that  of  president  of  Harvard 
university.     Sparks  died  Mar.  15,  1866. 

SPAREOW.  Ptisrer  or  Pi/rffita,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  frinffiUidee,  having  a 
strong  coiiieal  bill,  the  upper  mandible  slightl}'^  curved,  the  lower  mandible  compressed 
and  shorter  than  the  uppei*.  the  nostrils  jiartly  concealed  by  the  short  feathers  at  the 
base  of  th.;  bill,  the  legs  moderately  long  and  stout,  the  claws  sharp  and  curved,  the  tail 
mo  lerately  long,  and  nearly  even  at  the  tip.  The  species  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
are  exclusively  found  in  the  old  world.  The  Common  Sparrow,  or  House  Spa uuow 
(P  domcxt(C't^),  plentiful  everywhere  in  the  British  islands,  and  too  well  known  to  reqire 
description,  is  found  also  throughout  Europe,  ubountling  particularly  in  the  northern 
countries,  from  which  its  range  extends  eastward  into  Siberia,  and  southward  to  the 
n.  of  Africa  and  of  India.  Of  all  British  birds  the  sparrow  is  the  boldest  in  its 
approaches  to  man.  Town  sparrows  are  not  mere-  visitors  from  the  neighboring 
country,  but  constant  iidiabitants  of  the  town  itself,  with  the  smoke  of  which  their 
plumage  is  becrrimed.  Tlie  sparrow  in  its  best  plumage  is  not  a  very  beautiful  bird,  imr 
has  it  such  elegance  of  form  as  many  others  of  the  finch  tribe;  it  has  no  melodious  .song, 
but  its  habits  are  interesting,  and  its  frequent  lively  chirp  pleasing.  Sparrows  often 
congregate  in  great  flocks,  particularly  in  autumn,  when  they  tind  ri;'h  supplies  of  food 
in  tiie  ripened  grain.  The  sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  omnivorous  of  birds.  Animal 
and  vegetable  food  seem  equally  acceptable  to  it.  During  summer  vast  numbers  of 
insects  and  their  larvaj  are  devoured  by  sparrows,  and  in  this  way  they  nuike  amends  for 
their  plunder  of  the  grain  in  autumn,  which  they  begin  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
ripened,  and  continue  as  long  as  there  are  sheaves  in  the  field.  Their  depredations  have 
induced  many  farmers  to  use  means  for  their  destruction.  They  are  good  to  cat,  though 
little  used  for  tids  purpose  in  Britain.  It  is  otherwise  in  France,  where  all  the  small 
birds  are  sought  after  as  articles  of  food.  But  the  destruction  of  sparrows  may  Ik) 
carried  too  far;  and  in  France  it  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  caterpillars,  vastly 
more  injurious  to  crops  than  the  sparrows  themselves.  The  spai'row  makes  a  very 
inartiticial  nest,  collecting  a  quantity  of  hay,  or  some  similar  material,  in  a  hole  of  a 
wall,  and  lining  it  with  feathers;  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  building  a  rude  dome- 
shaped  nest  in  the  higher  branches  of  a  tree.  Apart  from  the  habitations  of  man,  which 
it  so  much  frequents,  it  often  builds  in  crcvicOs  of  rocks,  or  in  cliffs  on  tlie  sea-coast,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  the  nests  of  rooks,  one  rook's  nest  sometimes  covering  .several  nests 
of  sparrows.  Several  broods  are  produced  in  succession,  and  the  breeding  season  is  pro- 
longed over  the  whole  summer,  one  brood  succeeding  another.  'I'he  sunnner  plumage 
of  the  sparrow  is  more  brilliant  than  that  of  winter,  and  the  female  is  of  more  sober 
plumage  than  the  male,  exhibiting  indeed  almost  no  variety  ef  color. — The  Tree  Spau- 
Kow  (/*.  monfaKits),  the  only  other  British  species,  is  very  similar  to  the  common  spar- 
row, but  of  rather  .smaller  size.  It  is  also  a  widely  distributed  bird,  frequent  over  great 
part  of  the  old  world.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  towns. — In  Italy  the  common  sparrow  is 
rare  to  the  s.  of  Piedmont;  and  another  closely  allied  species  {P.  eisnlpina),  takes  its  place, 
very  similar  in  its  habits  as  well  as  in  its  characters. — In  America  there  are  numerous 
species  of  frinfjUlida,  popularly  known  as  sparrows,  of  which  the  WinTE-TiiROATED 
SPAiiiiow  {zonotrichia  albicollix)  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  true  sparrows.  The  nostrils 
are  in  a  small  groove,  and  the  tail  is  slighily  forked. — The  hedge  sparrow  (q.v.)  is  a 
bird  very  different  from  the  true  sparrows. — The  name  sparrow  is  popularly  given  in 
different  jiarts  of  the  world  to  many  different  birds,  chiefly  frinf/iUida;. — The  bird 
called  sparrow  in  the  English  transhUioa  of  the  Bible  is  a  species  of  thrush. 

SPARROW-HAWK,  Acc/'piter  or  Kisus.  a  genus  of  falcovlda.  ranked  among  the  ignoble 
birds  of  prey  (see  F.vlco.nid/E  and  Falconry).  The  bill  is  curved  from  the  base,  short, 
and  compressed;  its  upper  ridge  rounded  and  narrow;  the  cutting  margin  of  the  upper 
mandible  with  a  distinct  festoon.  The  wings  arc  sliort;  the  legs  long,  slender,  and 
smooth.  Only  one  species  is  British — the  Com.mon  Sparkow-IIaavk  (,1.  nu<H»,  A.  or 
N.  frv/illarius),  a  small  hawk,  only  about  12  in.  in  length,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
length  belonging  to  the  tail.  It  ij  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  Asia  as 
far  .s.  as  Bengal,  and  as  far  e.  as  Japan.  It  is  not  f(mnd  in  America.  It  veiy  often 
makes  its  nest  in  tlu;  deserted  nest  of  a  crow.  It  is  a  bold,  active  bird,  very  destructive 
to  poultry  and  jiigeons.  The  sparrow-hawk  has  often  been  trained  for  the  purposes  of 
falconry,  to  take  landrails,  partridges,  and  similar  game.  The  sparrow-hawk  of  Aus- 
tralia {A.  tor'juat >!.■<)  is  marked  by  a  collar  of  numerous  bars  of  white.  Its  habits  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  European  sparrow-hawk. — The  American  sparrow-hawk 
(falco  ttparrcriiis),  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  similar  iu  size  to  the 
Europoau  spurrow-hawk,  but  is  rather  allied  to  the  kestrel. 
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SPARTA,  ancientl\'  Laced.emox,  tlic  capital  of  Laconia,  and  the  most  famons  city 
of  Pelopounesus,  occupied  partly  a  range  of  low  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  partly  the  intervening  plain.  Its  appearance,  even  in  its  palmiest  days,  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  its  renown,  for  though  not  destitute  of  handsonie  public  buildings,  tlie 
severe  law  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  that  "the  doors  of  every  (private)  house  should  be 
fashioned  only  with  the  saw,  and  the  ceiling  with  the  axe,"  exercised  a  cramping  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  arcliitectiire  and  of  the  fine  arts  generally.  The  natural 
defenses  of  the  place,  or  at  least  of  the  long  valley  of  Lacedtemon  in  which  Sparta 
stood,  were  so  great  that  it  continued  unfortified  down  to  the  Macedonian  period — 
nearly  a  century  after  its  mighty  struggle  with  Athens  for  the  hegemony  of  Greece; 
and.  indeed,  it  was  not  regularly  fortified  till  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Xabis  (195  B.C.). 
Previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest  the  primitive  Acha^ans  of  Sparta  seem  to  have  dwelt 
in  four  or  five  scattered  hamlets. — These  hamlets  were  welded  into  one  city,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  conquerors,  and  became  kuowai  as  town-districts.  The  acropolis  of  Sparta 
occupied  a  hill  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  was  adorned  with  a  temple  to  Athena 
(the  tutelary  goddess  of  Sparta),  plated  with  bronze,  whence  it  was  called  the  brazen 
bouse,  and  the  goddess  herself  Chalcmcus  (the  dweller  in  the  brazen  house).  On  the 
bronze  plates  were  beautifully  sculptured  various  Greek  myths.  At  the  eastern  base  of 
the  acropolis  stood  the  agora,  or  market-place,  whence  streets  proceeded  to  the  different 
quarters  of  the  city.  Here  stood  the  public  buildings  of  the  magistrates.  The  agora 
c<nitaiaed  many  statues.  The  principal  street  in  Sparta,  called  the  Apheta'is,  ran  s. 
from  the  agtjra  to  the  southern  wall,  through  the  most  level  part  of  the  city,  and  was 
lined  with  a  long  succession  of  monumental  edifices,  chiefly  heroa  and  sanctuaries. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  stretched  the  drornos  (race-course),  in  which  were  several 
gymnasia,  with  temples  of  the  Dioscuri,  of  the  Graces,  etc.,  and  numerous  statues;  and 
still  further  s.  lay  a  broader  level,  Platanistas,  so  called  from  the  plane  trees  that  grew 
there.  This  was  the  scene  of  those  mock  contests  in  which  the  Spartan  youth  learned 
to  face  w^ithout  fear  the  realities  of  war. 

The  history  of  Sparta  is  really  the  history  of  Laconia.  Wlien  the  four  hamlets,  the 
Prc-Dorian  Sparta,  originated,  we  have  no  knowledge;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
their  inhabitants  were  Acha?ans.  It  is  during  the  rule  of  the  Achanin  princes  that  the 
events  of  the  famous,  but  unhistorical,  expedition  against  Troy,  forming  the  subject  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  are  described  as  taking  place.  Menelaus,  husband  of  Helen,  whose  flight 
with  Paris  occasioned  the  Trojan  war,  was  king  at  Sparta,  and  it  was  during  the  reign 
of  his  grandson,  Tisameuus  (according  to  the  legend),  that  the  Dorians  (q.v.)  invaded 
Peloponnesus.  The  fact  of  a  Dorian  invasion  is  universally  admitted,  but  of  the  details, 
scanty  even  as  they  are,  we  may  safely  be  skeptical.  We  cannot  even  be  certain  of  the 
date  of  the  event,  or  even  of  the  century  in  which  it  occurred.  All  that  is  clear  is  that 
the  native  Acha?au  population  were  deprived  of  political  privileges,  and  appear  hence- 
forth as  periu'ci  (q.Y.)  and  Helots  (q.v.) — the  Dorian  conquerors  alone  forming  the  his- 
torical Spartans.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  8th  c.  B.C.  the  Dorians  of  Sparta  had  not 
only  thoroughly  established  themselves  in  their  new  settlement,  but  had  subjugated  the 
whole  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  vale  of  Lacedaemon,  commonly  known  as  Laconia, 
and  had  begun  to  cherish  ambitious  views  of  extending  their  supremacy  over  the  other 
Dorian  settlements  in  Peloponnesus,  viz.,  those  of  Messenia  and  Argos.  Hence  origin- 
ated the  Mes.senian  wars  (see  ^Iessenia),  which  terminated  (668  B.C.)  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Dorians  of  Messenia,  who  were  reduced  by  the  victorious  Spartans  to 
the  condition  of  periceci.  Similar  struggles  occurred  both  with  the  older  Achseau  inhab- 
itants in  the  center  of  Peloponnesus  and  with  the  Dorians  of  Argos.  etc.,  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  generally  successful.  The  development  of  their  warlike  and  ambitious 
character  is  usuall}^  ascribed  to  the  institutions  of  Ljxurgus  (q.v.);  aiul  whatever  we  may 
think  of  that  more  than  semi-mythical  personage,  the  institutions  that  go  under  his 
name  were  well  fitted  to  make  the  Spartans  exactly  what  they  figure  in  history — a  race 
of  stern,  cruel,  resolute,  rude,  and  narrow-minded  warriors,  capable  of  a  momentaiy 
self-sacrificing  patriotism  (as  in  the  story  of  the  300  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylre),  but 
utterly  destitute  of  the  capacit)'  for  adopang  or  appreciating  a  permanently  noble  and 
wise  policy.  The  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431  i;.c.)  1)rought  the  rivalry 
between  Sparta  and  Athens  to  a  head,  and  in  the  mighty  struggle  that  ensued,  victory 
declared  on  the  side  of  the  combatant  lea.st  capable  of  maintaining  ihe  greatness  of 
Greece.  Sparta  now  attained  the  hegemony  of  Greece;  but  her  insolent  t}'ranny  in  the 
hour  of  her  triumph  excited  the  indignation  of  those  whom  she  held  in  virtual  subjuga- 
tion, and  the  glorious  retaliation  of  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas  (q.v.)  stripped  her 
of  all  her  splendid  acquisitions,  and  reduced  the  Laconian  state  to  its  primitive  boundaries. 
Later,  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  power  limited  still  more  the  Spartan  territory,  nor  did 
it  ever  after  attain  its  earlier  dimensions.  Finall}',  after  a  series  of  vici.^siludes,  Sparta 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  became  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia, 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  great  republic. 

SPAETACTIS,  the  leader  in  the  great  insurrection  of  Roman  slaves  in  southern  Italy 
which  took  place  73  B.C.,  and  in  all  probability  the  first  servile  captain  in  point  of  genius 
of  whom  hi^^tory  preserves  a  record,  was  a  native  of  Thrace,  and  originally  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  but  afterward  became  a  robber-chief.     Having  the  mis- 
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for! line  to  bo  taken  prisoner,  ho  was  placed  in  a  training-school  for  gladiators  kept  by 
one  Lentiiltis  Hniiatiis,  at  Capua.  A  conspiracy  to  escape  was  formed  among  the  gladia- 
tors ('200  ill  ail,  and  mostly  Gauls  and  Tliracians),  the  heads  of  whicli  wen;  Rpaitacus, 
and  two  GaiiN,  Ciixus  and  (Knomaus.  'I'Ih!  conspiracy  was  discovered;  hut  70,  among 
whom  were  (lie  leaders,  forced  tlieir  way  througli  the  streets  of  Capua  willi  cl(>avers 
and  other  sucli  rude  weapons  as  they  could  seize,  defeated  a  detachment  of  Koman  sol- 
diers sent  to  bring  them  back,  antl  eslablisiied  themselves  on  Mt.  Vesuvius,  where  they 
received  considerable  accessions  to  their  number — chiefly  runaway  slaves.  Three 
tliousaud  Ilomaii  troops  under  C.  Claudius  Pulchcr  simght  to  blockade  them  here  and 
starve  them  into  surrender,  f^partacus  was  now  chosen  as  their  leader,  with  Crixus 
and  (lOtiomaus  for  liis  lieutenants.  Descending  the  hill  at  a  j^lace  and  in  a  way  totally 
imcxpected,  he  took  his  assailants  in  the  rear,  and  inflicted  on  t'lem  a  disgraceful  defeat. 
His  original  design  had  been  limited  to  securing  his  freedom,  and  making  liis  wa}'  hack 
to  his  own  country,  nor  during  the  two  years  that  the  insurrection  lasted  did  he  ever  for- 
get this  ultimate  aim;  but  in  order  effectually  to  carry  it  out,  he  recognized  the  necessity 
of  a  far  more  serious  and  extensive  warfare  than  had  yet  been  waged,  and  proclaiming 
fieedom  to  all  slaves,  he  contrived  to  raise  his  trivial  mutiny  to  the  dignit}'  of  a  sti'vile 
war.  Circumsfaiices  were  favorable.  A  great  portion  of  Italy,  especially  of  central  and 
southern  Italy,  had  been  turned  into  i«istuie-hind  (sec  Rome),  and  instead  of  villages  of 
sturdy  and  independent  farmers,  who  owned  the  land  they  tilled,  gangs  of  discontented 
slaves  watched  tlie  flocks  and  herds  of  great  nobles,  demoralized  by  a  plethora  of  ill- 
gotten  riclies.  It  was  to  these  slaves  that  Sparlacus  appealed,  and  his  summons  was  rot 
ill  vain.  Thousands  upon  thousands  rushed  to  his  standard,  and  victory  followed  him 
v.lierever  he  went.  The  story  of  his  triumphs  reads  like  a  romance.  No  knight  of  chivaliy 
wa.s  ever  more  uniformly  successful,  for  a  time.  After  defeating  Claudius  Pulchcr,  he 
routed  and  slew  Cossinius,  legate  of  Publius  Varinus;  then  he  worsted  Varinus  himself 
in  several  engagements,  capturing  his  lictors  and  the  very  horse  on  which  he  rode.  All 
the  .southern  part  of  the  peninsula  now  fell  into  his  hands:  the  countrj^  was  devastated, 
the  cities  citlier  pillaged  or  garrisoned.  But  Spartacns  knew  too  well  the  enormous 
resources  of  Rome,  and  the  cxtraordinarj-  energy  which  she  was  capable  of  exhibiting 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  to  hope  for  final  success,  and  he  consequently  sought  to  induce  his 
victorious  bands  to  march  northward  to  tJic  Alps,  and  disperse  to  their  own  homes,  the 
G;!uls  to  the  west,  and  the  Thracians  to  the  east.  But  the  slaves  were  too  deeply  intoxi- 
cated with  their  success  to  see  the  wisdom  of  his  proposal,  and  Spartacus  had  to  continue 
his  career  of  mere  fighting  against  his  better  judgment,  and  embarrassed  by  tlie  jeal 
otisics  that  are  so  apt  to  spring  up  among  undisciplined  and  servile  hordes.  What 
brilliant  gallantry  and  skill  he  sliowed,  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Roman  history.  After 
tlic  defeat  and  death  of  his  lieutenants  who  had  separated  from  him  (72  B.C.),  he 
inarched  north  through  Picenum  toward  the  Po,  overthrew  first  one  consular  army  under 
Vn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  then  another  under  Gellius  Poplicola,  and  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men,  meditated  a  march  on  R(  me.  Since  the  days  of  Hannibal,  there  had  never 
been  such  danger!  Fortunately,  servile  indecision  and  unwisdom  saved  the  city.  Spar- 
tacus  was  forced  by  his  followers  to  retreat  south,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at 
Thurii,  where  he  held  a  great  fair  for  the  sale  of  the  spoils  of  Roman  cities.  In  71  B.C., 
Crassus  (q.v.)  took  the  field  against  the  terrible  slave-leader,  but  for  a  while  even  he 
could  do  nothinir.  Near  Mulina,  the  proconsul,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  and  the  propraetor, 
Cn.  IVIanlius.  were  defeated;  in  Picenum,  Mummius,  a  legate  of  Crassus's,  was  utterly 
routed;  at  last,  however,  Crassus  suceeded  in  forcing  Spartacus  into  the  narrow  penin- 
sula of  Rhcaium,  whence  he  tried  to  get  into  Sicily,  with  the  view  of  rekindling  the 
servile  war  that  had  recently  raged  in  that  island,  but  failed  in  his  attempt,  through  the 
treacliery  of  tliose  with  whom  he  had  opened  negotiations.  Crassus  now  Iniilt  lines  of 
circumvallation  to  hem  him  in,  and  force  him  to  surrender;  but  one  stormy  winter-njght, 
Spartacus  broke  out  of  the  toils  prepared  for  him,  and  resumed  the  offensive,  although  he 
had  suffered  heavily  by  loss  and  desertion,  and  his  forces  were  still  further  diminished 
1)V  the  formation  of  an  independent  army  of  Gallic  slaves,  which  had  no  sooner  got  a 
le"aderof  its  own,  than  it  was  annihilated.  Near  Petelia,  he  once  more  defeated  his 
adversaries;  but  seeing  clearly  that  with  such  wretched  materials  as  he  had  he  could  not 
hold  out  much  lomrcr,'  he  made  a  dash  at  Brundusium,  hoping  to  seize  the  .shipping  in 
the  harbors,  and  gel  safely  across  the  Adriatic  to  his  native  shore,  but  was  baffled  by 
the  i)reseiice  of  Lucullus  (q.v.).  Pompey,  too,  had  returned  from  Spain.  There  was 
notliing  left  for  Spartacus  but  to  die  as  gallantly  as  he  had  lived.  Drawing  up  his  army 
in  liattle-urray,  and  solemnly  slaying  his  war-horse,  he  began  his  last  figlit  in  a  spirit  of 
heroic  dcjsperation,  and  after  peiforhiing  prodigies  of  valor,  fell  unrecognized  among  the 
heaps  of  his  slain  foes.     After  his  death,  the  slave  insurrection  was  at  an  end. 

SPARTANBURG,  a  n.w.  co.  of  South  Carolina,  bordering  on  North  Carolina, 
cro'^scd  by  the  Sjiartanburg  and  Union  and  the  Atlantic  and  Richmond  Air-line  railroads; 
drained  1)V  Pacolel  and  Tin;er  rivers;  900  sci.m.;  pop.  '80,  40,408.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  larireiy  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  hickory;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  main  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  butter,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Horses, 
mules,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  It  has  manufacto- 
ries of  tanned  and  curried  leather,  earriagcs  and  wagons;  also,  cotton  and  flour  mills. 
Co.  seat,  Spartanburg  Court  House. 
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^oy  Spavin. 

SFASK  (Gr.  spasmn)  consists  in  an  irregular  and  violent  contraction  of  muscular  parts 
• — involuntary  even  when  the  voluntary  muscles  are  concerned.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
spasm.  In  one  there  is  an  unusually  prolonged  and  strong  musoilar  contraction,  not 
rapidly  alternating  as  usual  with  relaxation,  the  relaxation  only  taking  phice  slowly  and 
after  some  time.  This  is  known  as  tonic  spasm  (Gr.  fonos,  a  bracing  upj  or  cramp  (q.v.). 
"  When  in  a  more  moderate  degree  affecting  tlie  voluntary  muscles  generally,  it  consti- 
tutes catalepsy  (q.v.),  in  which,  from  the  nmscles  remaining  contracted,  the  limbs  will 
retain  whatsoever  attitude  they  are  placed  in  until  the  spasm  is  over.  But  the  extreme 
example  is  tetanus  (q.v.),  in  which  the  spasms  are  so  violent  and  so  enduring  that  they^ 
may  be  said  to  squeeze  the  patient  to  death." — Williams's  Principles  of  Medicine,  2d  ed. 
p.  72.  In  the  otlier  form  of  spasm,  the  contractions  of  the  affected  muscles  take  place 
repeatedly,  forcibly,  and  in  quick  succession;  the  relaxations  being,  of  course,  equally 
sudden  and  frequent.  This  is  named  clonic  spasm  (Gr.  klunvs,  an  agitation,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  as  convulsions.  Chorea  (or  St.  Vitus's  dance),  epilepsy,  and  convulsive 
hysteria  afford  examples  of  this  kind  of  spasm. 

The  treatment  varies  according  to  tlie  cause  of  the  excessive  muscular  irritability. 
Firm  pressure  on  muscles  affected  with  spasm  will  promote  their  relaxation,  and  by 
strong  steady  pressure  on  the  masseter  muscles,  the  lower  jaw  has  been  depressed,  so  as 
to  open  the  mouth  in  cases  of  lock-jaw.  The  medicines  which  arc  employed  to  counter- 
act irregular  or  inordinate  muscula  ractioa  are  termed  antispasmodics;  but  spasm  may 
depend  upon  so  many  different  causes,  that  the  remedies  which  are  found  most  success- 
ful in  coml)ating  it  must  vary  extremely  in  their  nature.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
medicines  which  appear  to  exorcise  a  control  over  spasmodic  action  generally.  These 
may  be  termed  jjure  or  true  antispasmodics.  They  are  asafetida,  cotyledon  umbilicus 
(or  common  navel-wort),  wood-soot,  galbanum,  musk,  rue.  sagapenum,  sumbul  (jata^ 
mansi  or  musk-root),  and  valerian.  Among  the  narcotics  often  useful  in  these  affec- 
tions we  may  especially  mention  belladonna,  cannabis  indica  (or  Indian  hemp),  opium, 
and  stramonium.  Sulphuric  ether  in  draught  or  inhaled,  and  inhaled  chloroform,  are 
often  of  service.  In  some  cases  remedies  which  directly  depress  the  vital  powers,  such 
as  the  prolonged  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  even,  in  rare  cases,  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
are  the  most  effectual  means  of  subduing  spasm. 

SPATHE  (spatha),  in  botany,  a  sheathing  bract  which  incloses  one  or  more  flowers,  as 
in  the  narcissus.  Very  frequently  the  flowers  within  a  spathe  are  arranged  upon  a 
spadix,  which  is  a  succulent  spike,  with  numerous  flowers,  and  of  which  a  familiar  ex- 
ample may  be  seen  in  arum  maculatum.  The  spadix  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
palms,  and  in  them  is  compound  or  branching,  and  in  general  is  not  only  provided  with 
a  common  spathe,  but  with  secondary  spathes  at  its  divisions. 

SPAULDING,  Levi,  d.d.,  1791-1875;  b.  New  Hampshire;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college  1815;  at  Andover  theological  seminary,  1818;  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  board  for  Ceylon  1819;  reached  Jaffna,  1820.  He  lived  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Manepy.  In  1833  he,  with  Mrs.  Spaulding,  removed  to  Oodooville,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Oodooville  central  school  for  girls.  For  about  40  years,  with  untiring 
patience,  sympathy,  and  care,  they  watched  over  the  little  ones,  sometimes  to  the  nuni- 
ber  of  120  or  130;  receiving  them  usually  when  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  seldom 
parting  with  them  until  they  were  married.  Mr.  Spaulding  was  fluent  in  the  use  of  the 
language,  and  his  originality  and  power  of  illustration  gave  him  ready  access  to  the 
native  mind.  He  preached  Christ  by  tlie  roadside,  in  the  field,  in  the  school-room.  Hia 
literary  work  was  multitudinous;  not  only  were  school-books,  hymn-books,  tracts,  gos- 
pels, continually  passing  through  his  hands  for  revision  and  proof-reading,  but  he  wrote 
and  translated  some  small  but  valuable  books  and  some  excellent  hymns,  besides  prepar- 
ing an  English  and  Tamil  dictionary,  and  a  Tamil  dictionary,  and  aiding  in  the  revision 
of  a  Tamil  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  visited  America  once  in  thc"54  years  of  his 
rife  among  the  heathen.  The  native  converts  throughout  the  district  loved  him  as  a 
fether,  and  many  of  the  heathen  mourned  his  death. 

SPAVIN,  a  disease  of  horses,  occurs  under  two  different  forms,  both  interfering  with 
eoundness.  In  young,  v/eakly,  overworked  subjects,  the  hock-joint  is  sometimes  dis- 
tended with  dark-colored  thickened  synovia  or  joint-oil.  This  is  bog  or  blood  spavin. 
Wet  bandages,  occasional  friction,  a  laxative  diet,  and  rest  should  for  several  weeks  be 
diligently  tried;  and  if  such  remedies  prove  unsuccessful,  the  swelling  must  be  dressed 
with  strong  blistering  ointment,  or  fired.  The  second  variety  of  spavin  is  the  more 
common  and  serious.  Toward  the  inside  of  the  hock,  at  the  head  of  the  shank-bone, 
or  between  some  of  the  small  bones  of  the  hock,  a  bony  enlargement  may  be  seen  and 
felt.  This  is  bone  sp.-.rin.  At  first  there  is  tenderness,  heat,  swelling,  and  considerable 
lameness;  but  as  the  inflammation  in  the  bone  and  its  investing  membrane  abates,  the 
lamenss  is  less  perceptible,  although  the  animal  continues  to  drag  his  leg  and  go  stiffly. 
In  recent  and  slight  cases,  cold  water  should  be  applied  continuously;  but  in  serious 
cases,  when  the  limb  is  swollen  and  tender,  hot  fomentations  are  best.  For  several  days 
they  must  be  perseveringly  employed.  When  the  limb  is  again  cool  and  free  from  pain, 
an  iodide  of  mercury  or  fly-blister  should  be  applied,  and  the  animal  treated  to  three 
months'  rest  in  a  small  paddock,  the  end  of  a  barn,  or  a  roomy  loose-box.  In  persistent 
cases,  firing  or  setoning  usually  gives  much  relief. 
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SPEAKER,  tlio  namp  jrivon  to  the  presiding  officer  in  cither  house  of  pnrliiiment.  In 
tlu;  liousc  of  lords,  the  loid-clianccllor,  or  lord  keeper  of  Die  great  seal,  is  ex-officio  speaker, 
and  one  or  more  deputy-speakers  are  aiipoiiiletl  by  eoMiniissioii  to  take  Ins  j^laee  iu  his 
absence.  ISiuce  1851  it  has  been  the  praclice  to  ap[>oinl  but  one  deputy-speaker,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  lords'  coiumiltee,  and  shoulil  lie  also  be  absent,  the  house  can  choose 
a  speaker  pro  tempore.  'rhesi)eaker  of  the  lords  may  speak  or  vole  ou  auy  question,  and 
has  no  more  authority  than  any  other  member  of  the  house. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  speaker  is  a  member  elected  to  that  office  at  the  desire 
of  the  crown,  and  contirmed  by  the  royal  apprtibatiou  given  in  the  house  of  lords.  A 
similar  office  seems  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  Peter  de 
Montl'ort  signed  and  sealed  an  answer  of  the  parliament  to  pojie  Alexander,  tice  toliua 
coinniiiiiitaU.s ;  but  the  title  speaker  was  first  given  to  sir  T.  lluugerford  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  presides  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  house,  and  enforces  the  rules  for  preserving  order:  he  puts  the  question  and  declares 
the  determination  of  the  house.  As  the  representative  of  the  hou.se,  he  communicates 
it8  resolutions  to  others,  and  conveys  its  thanks  or  its  censures.  He  is  thus  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  house,  whence  his  title  seems  to  be  derived.  He  issues  warrants  in  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  of  the  house  for  the  commitment  of  offenders,  for  the  issue  of  writs, 
the  attendance  of  witnes.ses,  the  bringing  up  prisoners  in  custody,  etc.  The  mace  ia 
borne  before  him  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  when  he  enters  or  leaves  the  house;  when  he  is 
in  the  chair  it  is  left  on  the  table,  and  it  accompanies  him  on  all  state  occasions.  He 
cannot  speak  or  vote  on  auy  question,  but  on  an  equality  of  voices  he  has  a  casting  vote. 
Both  by  ancient  custom  and  legislative  declaration,  he  is  entitled  to  take  precedence  of 
all  commoners. 

Down  to  the  year  1853  no  provision  existed  for  siapplying  the  place  of  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons  when  he  was  unavoidably  absent;  but  in  that  year  the  house, 
•with  consent  of  the  crown,  resolved  that  in  his  absence  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  should  take  the  chair,  and  as  deputy-speaker  he  was  in  1855  invested, 
both  by  resolution  of  the  house  and  by  act  of  parliament,  with  the  same  authority  pro 
tempore  as  the  speaker. 

SPEAKER  (ante).  The  speaker  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives  is  a  member  of 
th^  house,  chosen  from  among  themselves  for  the  office,  and  during  the  time  of  his 
holding  it  receives  double  the  salary  ($5,000)  of  a  member.  He  presides  over  the  sessions 
of  the  house:  makes  the  appointments  of  n)embeis  of  committees;  signs  all  its  bills, 
resolutions,  and  acts  of  authority;  certifies  to  the  mileage,  etc.,  of  members;  and  appoints 
three  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institution.  He  can  be  removed  from  his  iwsitiou 
by  ab  act  of  the  house. 

SPEAKING.     Sec  Reading. 

SPEAKING-TRUMPET,  an  instrument  for  giving  concentration  rather  tlian  dispersion 
to  the  waves  of  sountl  originated  by  the  articulation  of  the  human  voice,  and  thereby 
enabling  the  sound  to  be  conveyed  to  a  greater  distance.  It  is  of  the  utmost  use  ou 
shipboard  in  eniibling  the  officers  to  convey  orders  dming  windy  weather  from  one  part 
of  the  deck  to  another,  or  to  the  riggin<r.  The  invention  is  ascribed  to  sir  Samuel  Mor- 
land,  in  1670,  though  Athanasius  Kircher  laid  claim  to  it.  Morland's  trumpet  was  of 
the  same  form  as  that  now  in  use,  viz.,  a  truncated  cone,  with  an  outward  curve  or  lip 
at  the  opening. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  this  instrument  has  never  been  thoroughly  explained;  but 
it  is  suppo'^ed  that  the  sides  of  the  tube  throw  the  sound  back  and  back  in  various  reflec- 
tions, until  tdtimately  the  waves  quit  the  instrument  in  parallel  lines.  It  does  not  seem 
to  depend  on  vibration  of  the  instrument. 

SPEAR,  a  pointed  weapon  with  a  shaft  of  greater  or  less  length  for  thrusting,  throw- 
ing, or  receiving  an  assault.     See  Javri.in.  Lance,  Pike. 

The  spear-foot  of  a  horse  is  his  far  fool  behind. 

SPE-AR,  Samuel  P.,  1815-75;  b.  Boston,  Mass. ;  eidisted  in  the  army,  1833;  served  in 
the  Florida  and  ^lexican  wars  under  gen.  Scott;  was  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo  He  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  frontier,  1848-61,  and  engaged  in  the  operations  in  Utah  under 
gen.  A.  S.  Johnston.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  recruited  and  commanded  the 
11th  Penn.  cavalry,  was  wounded  twice  at  Five  Forks,  promoted  to  brig.gen.  and 
brcvetted  maj  gen.  for  gallant  service.     He  died  from  disease  contracted  in  the  army. 

SPI^.VR,  Samuel  Thayer,  w.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1812;  graduated  at  the  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  New  York,  1833;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy;  was 
ordained  and  settled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  1835,  and 
of  the  South  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  1848;  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Independent.  1870.  His  ])ublications  are  The  Family  Power:  Eighteen  Sermons  on  the 
liehellion;  The  Legal-Te)uler  Acta  connidered  in  Jielation  to  their  (Joimtitutiovnlity  and  PoUti- 
Ml  Economy;  Religimi  and  the  State,  or  the  Bible  and  the  Public  Sehooln.  He  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  .secularization  of  the  government. 

SPEARMINT.     See  Mint. 

8PE  CIAL  CASE  is  the  name  given  in  the  law  of  England  to  a  statement  of  facts  sub- 
mitted to  a  court  for  its  opinion  as  to  the  proper  application  of  the  law,  or  proper  legal 
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inference  to  be  drawn  from  such  facts.  It  13  drawn  up  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties,  and  may  be  agreed  upon  at  any  stage  of  the  suit,  or  even  before  any  step  has 
been  taUeu  in  it. 

SPECIAL  JUEY  is  a  jury  consisting  of  a  superior  class  of  men,  such  as  esquires  or 
persous  of  higlier  degree,  bankers,  or  mercliauts  selected  by  the  sheriff,  and  formed 
into  a  separate  list.  Either  party  to  an  action  may  demand  a  special  jury,  but  be  mujt 
pay  the  extra  expense,  provided  the  judge  do  not  certify  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  trial 
that  it  was  a  proper  case  to  be  tried  by  a  special  jury,  in  which  case  the  costs  are  part 
of  the  costs  in  the  cause.  Each  special  juryman  gets  a  guinea  for  his  attendance  on  llie 
case.  The  advantage  of  a  special  jury  is,  tliat  the  jurors  are  less  likely  to  be  carried  away 
•vvilli  vulgar  prejudices,  and  more  luteiligeut,  and  able  to  understand  difficult  cases. 

SPECIAL  LICENSE,  in  the  marriage  law  of  England,  means  a  license  obtained  from 
the  archbisliop,  which  enables  the  priest  to  marry  the  parties  witliout  the  publication  of 
bans,  and  also  at  anytime  or  place  other  than  those  necessary  in  ordinary  cases.  The 
statute  of  '~5  Henry  VIII.  c.  21,  entitled  an  act  concerning  Peter  Pence  and  dispensations, 
continued  to  tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury  tiie  same  right  as  the  pope  previously  had  to 
grant  special  licenses  to  marry  at  any  convenient  time  and  place.  By  a  regulation  of 
archbishop  decker  in  1759,  the  privilege  is  restricted  to  children  of  peers,  and  privy 
councilors,  judges,  baronets,  and  knights.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  applicants  ii3 
in  other  cases,  except  that  the  special  license  merely  authorizes  a  dillereut  time  and  plate 
f(jr  the  marriage  than  in  oilier  cases.     The  stamp-duty  is  £5. 

SPECIALTY  DEBT,  in  English  law,  Avas  a  debt  constituted  by  deed  under  seal,  as  a 
bond,  whicli  in  the  event  of  the  debtor's  death  had  a  right  of  prior  payment  over  simple 
contract  (q.v.)  debts.  8uch  preference  is,  since  1870,  abolished,  except  where  a  lien  or 
other  security  is  held  for  the  debt. 

SPE'CIES,  in  natural  history,  a  term  emploj^ed  to  designate  groups  Inferior  to  genera 
(see  Genus),  but  superior  to  varieties  (see  Variety).  In  mineralogj%  the  term  is  of  very 
arbitrary  application,  serving  only,  like  class,  order,  genus,  etc.,  the  purpose  of  classifica- 
tion, although  it  thus  indicates  conmion  characters  or  points  of  real  agreement  among 
minerals.  In  organic  nature,  it  has  usually  been  regarded  as  possessing  a  higher  and 
more  definite  signification.  But  no  term  is  more  difficult  to  define.  Manj^  definitions 
have  been  proposed,  but  none  wholly  satisfactory;  every  attempt  at  definition  involving 
more  or  less  the  adoption  of  some  disputed  theory.  If,  for  example,  a  species  is  regarded 
as  including  all  the  beings  which  have  descended  from  parents  created  with  the  essential 
characters  now  belonging  to  the  species,  not  only  is  the  origimil  creation  in  that  particu- 
lar form  taken  for  granted,  but  likewise  the  impossibility  of  changes  in  nature,  whicli 
some  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  regard"  as  actuall}'  taking  place,  and  the  belief  of 
which  implies  no  doubt  of  the  act  of  creation  itself,  but  only  a  certain  opinion  as  to  some 
of  the  laws  by  wljich  organic  nature  is  governed.  To  regard  species  as  mere  indeter- 
minate and  lluctuatmg  groups,  capable  of  indefinite  modification  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  i3 
equally  to  adopt  a  theory.  If  a  species  is  defined  as  containing  all  the  individuals  whVh 
are  capable  of  intermingling  without  consequent  sterility  of  progen^^,  other  difficult 
questions  must  be  decideil  before  the  definition  can  be  adopted  as  to  anj-  classes  of  crea- 
tures, while  to  many  kinds  it  seems  incapable  of  application,  and  much  that  is  merely  the- 
oretical is  involved  in  it. 

Naturalists  have  very  generally  regarded  species  as  unchanging  throughout  the  longest 
succession  of  generations,  except  within  narrow  and  marked  limits,  and  have  substan- 
tially adopted  the  definition  of  BulTon  :  "  Aspedefi  is  a  constant  succession  of  individuals 
similar  to  and  capable  of  reproducing  each  other."  Thus  De  Candollc,  the  eminent 
botanist,  says:  "  We  unite  under  the  designation  of  a  species  all  those  individuals  that 
mutually  bear  to  each  other  so  close  a  resemblance  as  to  allow  of  our  siq  posing  that  they 
may  have  proceeded  originally  from  a  single  being  or  a  single  pair."  And  Cuvier,  the 
great  zoologist,  describes  a  species  as  "a  succession  of  individuals  whicli  reproduces  and 
perpetuates  itself."  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  even  if  the  permanence  of  species 
implied  in  these  definitions  were  fully  ascertained,  and  their  original  creation  in  their 
present  form  admitted  as  unquestionable,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  we  must  sup- 
pose every  species  to  have  proceeded  from  a  single  individual  or  a  single  pair.  Nor, 
accepting  the  Biblical  statement  concerning  the  iuirnan  race,  that  all  mankind  are  the 
offspring  of  a  single  pair,  are  we  entitled  to  infer  that  such  has  been  the  case  also  as  to 
all  animals  and  plants  eaT)able  of  freely  intermingling,  and  which,  therefore,  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  forming  one  species. 

But  the  separate  creation  and  immutability  of  species  are  disputed,  some  naturalists 
maintaining  that  species  undergo  modification,  and  that  existing  forms  of  life  have 
descended  by  true  generation  from  pre-existing  forms.  Lamarck  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim this  doctrine,  at  least  so  as  to  attract  much  attention,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  He  held  that  all  species,  even  including  nuin,  are  descended  from  species  of 
inferior  organization;  while  to  .account  lor  the  existence  of  very  simple  forms  at  the 
present  day,  he  had  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  their  spontaneous  generation.  He 
was  followed,  with  greater  caution,  by  Geoffroj^  Sainli-Hilaire,  who  regarded  what 
we  call  species  as  various  degenerations  of  the  same  type,  but  did  not  believe  that  the 
existing  species  are  now  undergoing  modification.     Similar  views  have  since  been  stated 
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by  many  authors.  But  the  works  -^'hH^h  have  most  stronf^ly  dircclcd  attention  to  them, 
aii(i  in  whicli  they  liavc  been  most  fully  advocated,  an-  the  Vextigcfi  of  Uie  Kntural  His- 
tory of  Creation,  by  an  anonymous  author,  oriirinally  imhlisliod  in  1S44,  and  which  lias 
since  passed  through  many  editions;  and  Darwin'.s  work  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by 
vicans  of  Natural  Sdcotion,  originally  puhli^lied  in  1859.  Of  the  other  supporters  of 
the.se  views,  the  most  eminent  is  prof.  Huxl(\v.  wlio,  without  fully  adopting  the  views 
cither  of  the  autlior  of  the  Veslv/cs  or  of  Darwin,  advocates  "  the  liypothesis  which  sup- 
po.ses  the  species  living  at  any  time  to  be  the  result  of  the  gradual  modification  of  pre- 
existing species,"  and  maintains  tiiat  to  suppo.se  encli  species  of  plant  and  animal  to  have 
been  formed  and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  long  intervals  by  a  distinct  act  of 
creative  power,  is  un  assumption  "as  unsupported  by  tradition  or  revelation  as  it  is 
opposed  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature." 

It  is  impo.ssible  for  us  to  do  more  than  very  briefly  exhibit  the  principal  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  on  this  question.  Lamarck  rested  much  on  the  well-known  elTect 
of  use  or  exercise  in  strengthening  and  enlarging  an  organ,  and  of  disu.se  in  atrophying 
it.  "He  conceived  that,  an  animal  being  brought  into  new  circumstances,  and  called 
upon  to  accommodate  itself  to  these,  the  exertions  which  it  consequently  made  to  that 
effect  caused  the  rise  of  new  parts:  on  the  contrary,  wheu  new  circumstances  left  cer- 
tain existing  parts  unused,  these  parts  gradually  ceased  to  exist.  Something  analogous 
was,  he  thought,  produced  in  vegetables,  by  changes  in  their  nutrition,  in  their  absorp- 
tion and  tran.spiration,  and  in  tlie  quantity  of  caloric,  light,  air,  and  moisture  which 
they  received.  This  principle,  with  time,  he  deemed  sutlicient  for  the  advance  from  the 
monad  to  the  mammal."  The  author  of  the  Vestiges  from  whom  this  account  of  Lamarck's 
views  is  taken,  regards  him  as  in  error  "  in  giving  this  adaptive  principle  too  much  to 
do;"  and  says:  "In  the  present  day,  we  have  superior  liglit  from  geology  and  physi- 
ology, and  hence  comes  the  suggestion  of  a  process  analogous  to  ordinary  gestation  for 
advancing  organic  life  through  its  grades,  in  the  course  of  a  long  but  definite  space  of 
time,  with  only  a  recourse  to  external  conditions  as  a  means  of  producing  the  exterior 
characters."  The  author  of  the  F<Js%fS  designate-!  the  principle  for  which  he  contends 
that  of  Progressive  Development,  and  states  it  as  follows:  "The  proposition  determined 
on,  after  much  consideration,  is.  that  the  several  series  of  animated  beings,  from  the 
simplest  and  oldest  up  to  the  highest  and  most  recent,  are,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
the  results,  first,  of  an  impulse  which  has  been  imparted  to  the  forms  of  life,  advancing 
them  in  definite  times,  by  generation,  througli  grades  of  organization  terminating  in  the 
liig!i;>st  dicotyledons  and  vertebrata,  these  grades  being  few  in  numl)er,  and  generally 
nvii  ked  by  intervals  of  organic  eh;u-acter  which  wc  find  to  be  a  praci  ical  ditficulty  in  ascer- 
taining aflinities;  second,  of  another  impulse  connected  with  the  vital  forces,  tending,  in 
the  course  of  generations,  to  modify  organic  structures  in  accordance  with  external  cir- 
cumstances, as  food,  the  nature  of  the  habitat,  and  the  meteoric  agencies,  these  being 
the  'adaptations'  of  the  natural  theologian."  He  further  regards  the  nucleated  vesicle  as 
"  the  fundamental  form  of  all  organization,  the  meeting  point  between  the  inorganic 
and  the  organic,"  and  as  "  the  starting  point  of  the  foptal  progress  of  every  higher  indi- 
vidual in  creation,  both  animal  and  vegetable."  Founding  on  in.stances  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  proximate  principles  of  which  organic  stibstances  are  composed  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  chemist,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "an  operation  which  would  produce  in  the.se 
the  nucleated  vesicle  is  all  that  is  wanting  effectually  to  bridge  over  the  space  between 
the  inorganic  and  the  organic;"  and  that  "  it  does  not  seem,  afterall,  a  very  immoderate 
hypothesis,  that  a  cJiemico-electric  operation,  by  wliicli  germinal  vesicles  were  produced,  was 
the  tir.st  phenomenon  in  organic  creation,  and  that  the  second  was  an  advance  of  these 
through  a  succession  of  higher  grades,  and  a  variety  of  modifications  in  accordance  with 
laws  of  the  same  absolute  nature  as  those  by  which  the  Almighty  rules  the  physical 
department  of  natui'e."  He  regards  the  itlea  of  species  or  specific  distinction,  tiierefore, 
"as  merely  applicable  to  certain  appearances  presented,  perhaps  transiently,  to  our  notice." 
lie  adduces  instances  of  great  changes  of  form  and  character  known  to  take  i)lace  in  the 
lower  departnients  of  nature,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  as  giving  probal)iiity  to  the 
supposition,  that  in  a  long  succession  of  generations,  great  changes  may  take  place  also 
iu  the  higher. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  as  to  organic  nptiu'c  has  been  exposei\ 
to  objection  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  views  of  the  general  system  of  the 
universe  altogether  foreign  to  the  present  subject;  and  because  of  an  evident  inclination 
to  the  belief  in  a  transition  from  inorganic  to  organic  existence  by  chemico-electric 
operation.  The  argument  is  also  weakened  by  the  too  ready  acceptance  of  unsubstan- 
tiated facts,  as  of  the  transmutation  of  one  kind  of  grain  into  another;  and  by  resting 
too  much  on  what  may  be  reckoned  the  mere  mistakes  of  naturalists,  as  to  the  forms 
of  the  lower  kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  of  which  genera  and  even  tribes  have  been 
constituted,  that  have  afterward  been  found  to  be  mere  modifications  or  larval  stages  of 
creatures  very  different  in  their  most  apparent  characters.  Much  hostility  has  been  also 
excited  by  the  extension  of  the  theory  of  development  to  the  human  species,  connecting 
man  with  pre-existing  and  inferior  forms  of  animal  existence.  Ail  this  has  been  avoided 
by  Darwin,  by  whom,  however,  the  chief  arguments  of  the  Vestiges  arc  used  with  great 
scientific  caution. 

Darwin's  views  are  distinguished  by  tlie  introduction  of  what  he  designates  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  natural  selection.  He  maintains  the  variability  of  species,  and  adduces  much 
evidence  to  show  that  variation  is  continually  taking  place  in  consequence  of  the  exter- 
nal conditions  to  which  pUmts  and  animals  are  subjected.  He  vests  much  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  between  varieties  and  species,  and  on  the  changes  which  are 
known  to  result  from  "cultivation  and  domestication.  He  dwells  on  the  se^ec^jy/i,  which 
man  makes  in  order  to  produce  new  breeds  or  varieties,  and  supposes  a  similar  "selec- 
tion" to  take  place  in  nature,  in  the  struggle  for  life,  which  all  plants  and  animals  must 
undergo.  This  struggle  for  life  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  his  theory.  He  shows  that 
eveiy  kind  of  plant  or  animal  must  maintain  it,  and  in  order  to  its  continued  existence, 
must  be  successful  in  maintaining  it  not  only  against  those  otlier  creatures  which  seem 
to  make  it  their  food,  but  still  more  in  a  competition  with  those  which  seek  the  same 
nutriment  with  itself.  In  this  struggle  the  stronger,  or  those  which  possess  anything 
•peculiarly  favorable  in  their  organization,  must  overcome  the  weaker,  and  these  must 
therefore  cease  to  exist.  Thus  a  slight  variation,  such  as  often  takes  place,  may  be  per- 
petuated; and  the  possessors  of  any  advantage  in  the  means  of  procuring  food,  or  in  the 
powers  of  offense  or  defense,  may  entirely  displace  their  less  favored  congeners.  The 
modifications  thus  taking  place  Darwin  regards  as  accounting  for  the  changes  in  organ- 
ized beings  from  one  geologic  period  to  another,  and  for  the  great  differences  in  the 
plants  and  animals  of  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  support  of  his  views,  he  argues 
from  the  tendency  to  variation  seen  in  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  forms  so  produced  in  breeds  and  races;  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
variations  in  cultivated  and  domestic  species  are  in  some  cases  greater  than  those  which 
are  regarded  as  affording  grounds  of  specific,  and  sometimes  even  of  generic  or  greater 
distinctions  in  a  state  of  "nature.  "Can  it  be  thought  improbable,"  lie  says,  "seeing 
that  variations  useful  to  man  have  undoubtedly  occurred,  that  other  variations  useful  in 
some  way  to  each  being  in  the  great  and  complex  battle  of  life,  should  sometimes  occur 
in  the  course  of  thousands  of  generations?  If  such  do  occur,  can  we  doubt — remember- 
ing that  many  more  individuals  are  boi-n  than  can  possibly  survive — that  individuals 
having  any  advantage,  however  slight,  over  others,  would  have  the  best  chance  of  sur- 
viving and  of  procreating  tlieir  kind?  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  feel  sure  that  any 
variation  in  the  least  degree  injurious  would  be  rigidly  destroyed.  This  preservation  of 
favorable  variations  and  the  rejection  of  unfavorable  variations,  I  call  natural  selection. 
Variations  neither  useful  nor  iujurious  would  not  be  affected  by  natural  selection,  and 
would  be  left  a  fiuctuating  element,  as  perhaps  we  see  in  the  species  called  polymorphic." 
He  further  supports  these  views  by  pointing  out  the  favorable  opportunity  for  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  selection  afforded'in  a  country  undergoing  great  physical  changes,  as  of 
climate;  and  particularly  in  xm  island,  or  a  country  surrounded  by  barriers  sutficient  to 
prevent  the  ready  immigration  of  species.  "In  such  cases,"  he  says,  "every  slight 
modification,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  chanced  to  arise,  and  which  in  any  way 
favored  the  individuals  of  any  of  tlie  species  by  better  adapting  them  to  their  altered 
conditions,  would  tend  to  be  preserved;  and  natural  selection  would  thus  have  free  scope 
for  the  Avork  of  improvement." 

ilr.  Darwin  supposes  new  variations  to  be  continually  faking  place,  but  the  greater 
number  of  these  speedily  to  become  extinct;  while  others,  becoming  perpetuated,  and 
perhaps  causing  the  extinction  of  the  original  forms,  again  give  rise  to  other  forms,  until 
some  of  them  have  so  widely  diverged  that  ail  traces  of  their  common  origin  are  lost. 
He  does  not,  however,  commit  himself  to  the  opinion  that  all  forms  of  organic  life,  or 
even  all  plants,  or  all  animals,  have  a  common  origin.  He  coiupletely  rejects  Lamarck's 
notion  that  new  and  simple  forms  ore  continually  being  produced  l)y  spontaneous  gen- 
eration. "I  need  hardly  sav,"  he  remarks.  "  that  science  in  her  ])rcsent  state  does  not 
countenance  the  belief  that  living  creatures  are  now  ever  produced  from  inorganic  mat- 
ter," and  he  accounts  for  the  existence  of  low  forms  of  life  by  saying  that  '' natural 
selection  includes  no  necessary  and  univer.sal  law  of  advancement  or  development;  it 
only  takes  advantage  of  such  variaiions  as  arise  and  are  beneficial  to  each  creature  under 
its  complex  relations  of  life."  So  that  even  the  lowest  forms  might  "  be  left  by  natural 
selection  unimproved,  or  but  little  improved,"  as  geology  tells  us  of  infusoria  and  rhizo- 
pods  whicli  have  remained  for  an  enormous  period  in  nearly  their  present  state. 

TiiJit  species  differ  not  only  in  sin<rle  characters,  but  in  many,  ^.Ir.  Darwin  accounts 
for  by  reference  to  unknown  laws  of  the  correlation  of  organs — laws,  however,  Avhich, 
although  unknown,  we  know  to  exist,  so  that  a  modification  of  one  organ  is  attended 
■with  modification  of  other  organs,  as  is  exemplified  in  our  domestic  breeds. 

In  furtlier  support  of  the  theorv  of  natural  selection,  the  fact  is  insisted  upon,  "that 
it  is  the  common,  the  widely  diffused,  and  widely  ranging  species,  belonging  to  the 
larger  genera  within  each  class,  which  vary  most."  That  the  several  subordinate  groups 
m  any  class  of  creatures  "  cannot  be  ranked  in  a  single  file,  but  seem  rather  to  be  clus- 
tered round  points,  and  these  round  other  points,  and  so  on  in  almost  endless  cycles," 
Mr.  Darwin  thinks  incapable  of  explanation,  except  on  the  supposition  of  community 
of  origin  and  natural  selection.  He  points  also  to  the  analogous  manner  in  which  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  vary,  as  corroborative  of  his  views.  He  accounts  for  the  absence 
or  rarity  of  transitional  varieties  by  supposing  the  predominant  forms  to  have  taken 
possession  of  their  districts,  while  these  were  in  process  of  being  stocked;  and  that  these 
districts,  differing  much  iu  their  natural  characters,  the  forms  originating  in  the  com- 
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parafively  uncxtcrsiTO  intcrmorliate  tracts,  hnve  not  boon  ahlo  to  rontond  against  them, 
and  have  bocoinc  cxtiiiot.  Ho  points  out  llio  ijossibility  tl):il  aroas  now  contiinious  may 
not  have  been  so  during  a  long  jxiriod,  and  that  spt-cies  may  liave  been  forTiied  while 
tliey  w;,'re  brolien  up  into  islands.     But  this  remains  a  eliiet  didieulty  of  liis  tlieory. 

lie  ascribes  to  natural  selection  the  icsults  wliieli  Lamarck  ascribed  lo  use  and  disuse 
in  tlie  development  and  atrophy  of  organs;  and  tiiinlss  it  not  im]>ossible  that  the  tlying 
squirrels  may  llius  have  had  a  common  origin  witli  iho  true  R(iuirrela,  and  ihe  galeojn- 
tlucuH  with  tiie  leniiu's,  although  he  admits  tliat  \vc  liave  no  graduated  links  of  structure 
connecting  them  togetlier.  '"Nor  can  I  see  any  insupen-.bl';  dihieulty,"  he  says,  "in 
furl  her  believing  that  the  membrane-connected  lingers  and  forearm  of  t\\c  c/akopiiliecvs 
might  l)e  greatly  lengthened  by  natural  selection;  and  Ibis,  as  far  as  tlie  organs  of  flight 
are  concerned,  would  (;on vert  it  into  a  bat."  Like  Lamarck  and  the  author  of  the  Vc.i- 
tipex.  Mr.  Darwin  rests  not  a  little  on  tlie  imity  of  type  throughout  Avhole  chisses  of* 
creatures,  and  the  homologies  of  parts  very  different  trom  oacii  other,  as  in  the  four- 
limbed  structure  of  tlie  vertebrata  generally,  and  even  the  articidations  of  the  limbs. 
He  endeavors  to  trace  the  eye  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  perfect  form,  and  shows  how 
gradual  are  the  transitions  found  on  comparison  of  existing  creatures,  from  the  one  to 
ibe  other.  He  goes  even  furtiier,  and  says;  "  Several  facts  inake  me  suspect  that  nerves 
sensitive  to  toucii  may  be  rendered  .sen.sitive  to  light,  and  likewi.^e  to  those  coarser  vibra- 
tions of  tlic  air  which  produce  sound." 

He  liwells  at  great  length  on  tiie  subject  of  hybridi.sm,  and  the  general  sterility  of 
liybnds.  endeavoring  to  show  that  it  presents  no  insuperable  ol)jection  to  the  theory  of 
a  gradual  moditication  of  species,  their  sterility  being  incidental  on  other  differences,  and 
sterility  occurring,  as  he  labors  to  piove,  when  vaiieties  are  crossed,  as  well  as  in  the 
hybrids  of  distinct  species.  The  ditlicultics  presented  by  geologj-  he  obviates  very  much 
by  insisting  on  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record  He  does  not  adopt  the  view 
of  the  author  of  the  Veatiges,  that  the  geological  record  exiiibits  to  us  a  succession  of 
animals  corresponding  in  their  progressive  development  with  the  fetal  development  of 
the  mammalian  embryo.  But  he  founds  an  argument  on  the  many  connecting  links  ia 
the  general  system  of  nature  which  fossils  supply  when  compared  with  existing  species. 
And  he  endeavors  to  show  that  his  theory  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  known  facts 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  species,  and  in  particular  with  the  remarkable  facts 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  some  of  the  lonely  oceanic  islands,  and  of  tl.e 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  same  species  i)oth  in  cold  regions  comparatively  near  the 
pole,  and  on  mountains  far  remote  from  each  other  in  lower  latitudes;  referring  the  lat- 
ler  class  of  facts  to  former  geologic  periods,  when  the  continental  areas  were  not  the 
same  as  now,  or  when  the  prevailing  climatic  conditions  were  very  different.  And  he 
flnds  support  for  his  views  in  the  correspondence,  without  identity,  of  the  floras  and 
fi'.unas  of  the  northern  parts  of  America  and  of  the  Old  World. 

It  is  but  a  very  imperfect  sketch  which  we  have  thus  been  able  to  give  of  Darwin's 
theory,  and  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  truth  of  the  tlieory,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  admirably  framed  and  guarded,  and 
to  be  maintained  notonly  with  great  ingenuity  of  argument,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  vast 
store  of  scientific  information,  most  skilllully  used.  Its  opponents  condemn  it  as  resting 
on  unwarrantable  assumptions,  and  demand  some  proof,  for  example,  of  the  transition 
of  organs  from  a  simple  or  rudimcniary  to  a  complex  and  more  perfect  state.  They  also 
refuse  to  acknowledge  such  imperfection  of  the  geological  record  as  Darwin's  argument 
demands,  and  they  insist  much  on  the  completeness  of  the  changes  which  that  record 
disclo.ses,  and  the  absence  of  transitional  forms  both  among  fossils  and  existing  species. 
Much  of  what  Darwin  and  other  advocates  of  the  same  general  views  contend  for,  they 
admit;  a  certain  power  of  development  in  organic  nature,  a  "struggle  for  life,"  and 
"natural  selection;"  but  they  regard  the  limits  of  development  and  variation  as  com- 
paratively narrow.  Nor  would  the  state  of  the  question,  as  they  believe,  be  materially 
affected, "if  many  of  what  have  hitherto  generally  been  regarded  as  species,  should  be 
proved  to  be  mere  varieties.  Any  number  of  such  errors  of  naturalists  might  be  exposed 
and  corrected,  without  modification  of  our  views  of  tlie  laws  of  nature;  and  errors  of  this 
kind  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected,  when  the  forms  of  organic  life  began  to  be 
discovered  and  described,  and  ere  yet  there  was  time  for  their  mature  study  in  all  parts 
of  the  \vorld,  and  under  all  various  circumstances. 

The  doctrine  of  Darwin,  or  the  Evolution  2'heory  as  it  is  usually  named,  continues  to 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy.  It  has  found  many  adherents  in  all  countries,  and 
its  leading  principle — "  the  survival  of  the  fittest" — has  been  applied  in  other  fields  of 
inquiry  besides  natural  history.  Il,  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  eminent  naturalist, 
A.  R  'Wallace,  unaware  of  the  speculations  Mr.  Darwin  was  engaged  it,  had  elaborated 
inde]iendentl}-  a  very  similar  scheme;  and  the  prior  ])ublication  of  Darwin's  labors  was 
chiefly  accidental.  The  ojiponents  of  Darwinism  arc  perhaps  more  numerous  than  its 
adherents.  The  majority  ground  their  arguments  on  the  dangers  they  apprehend  from 
it ;  they  believe  that  its  reception  would  sap  tiie  foundations  of  religion  and  social  order. 
But  men  of  science  bring  again.st  it  a  formidable  array  of  more  legitimate  arguments, 
many  of  which  il  is  found  (iifficult  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Nevertheless  the  doctrine 
ge(;ms  to  be  working  its  way  into  general  acceptance. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  of  any  body  is  the  proportion  which  the  weight  of  a  certain 
bulk  of  that  body  bears  to  the  same  bulk  of  another  body,  which  is  taken  as  a  standard. 
The  standani  for  substances  solid  and  liquid  is  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  62" 
Fab.,  barometer  30  inches;  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  this  standard  is  given  in 
the  Parliamentary  Reports  for  1825  as  252.456  troy  grains,  hence  a  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs 
997.129  avoirdupois  ounces,  or  62.32  avoirdupois  pounds.  It  is  convenient  to  remember 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  1000  ounces  avoirdupois,  as  the  error  result- 
ing from  employing  this  estimate  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  ^|-^th  of  the 
whole.  For  aeriform  bodies,  the  standard  is  atmospheric  air,  a  cubic  inch  of  which,  at  a 
temperature  of  32°  Fahr.,  weighs  •  32693,  and  at  60°  Falir. ,  •  30935  grains  troy.  The  specific 
gravity  of  solid  bodies  is  best  measured  by  the  hydrostatic  balance — a  figure  of  which  is 
given  under  Archimedes,  Principle  of  (q.v.) — which  gives  the  weight  of  a  volume  of 
water  etjual  in  bulk  to  the  solid,  by  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  weight  of 
the  solid  in  air  to  obtain  the  specific  gravity;  that  of  liquids  may  be  obtained  by  the  are- 
ometer (q.v.),  or  by  comparing  the  weight  lost  by  a  solid  body  in  the  liquid  and  in  water, 
and  dividing  the  former  by  the  hitter — or  by  means  of  the  specific-gracity  bottle,  which 
holds  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water  in  its  standard  condition.  The  bottle  is 
emptied  of  water,  filled  with  the  liquid,  and  then  weighed;  the  result  gives  the  weight 
of  a  volume  of  the  fluid  equal  in  bulk  to  1000  grains  of  the  standard,  and  hence  this 
weight  divided  by  1000  gives  the  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  an  aeriform 
fluid  is  determined  by  weighing  a  glass  globe  filled  first  with  the  fluid  and  then  with, 
atmospheric  air.  Annexed  is  a  table  of  "the  specific  gravity  of  a  few  of  the  more  com- 
mon substances: 

SOLIDS  (metals). 

Sp.  Gr. 

Iron 7.78 

Tin 7.29 

Zinc 7.19 

Antimony 6.70 

Arsenic  5.76 

Aluminium 8.67 

Calcium 1.58 

Sodium 97 

Potassium 88 


Sp.  Gr. 

Iridium  (hammered) 23. 

Platinum 20. 15 

Gold 19.25 

Mercury 14. 

Lead 11..35 

Silver 10.74 

Bismuth 9.82 

Cobalt 7.81 

Copper 8.78 

8.01 


OTHER  SOLIDS. 


Sp.  Gr. 

Loadstone 4.9-3 

Ruby 4.28 

Topaz 4.0.3 

Diamond 3.52 

Limestone 2.70 

Chalk 2.45 

Glass,  Flint 2.90 

Granite 2.78 

Flint 2.53 

Clay 2.16 

Ivory 1.92 

Bone 1. 66 

Sand 1.50 


Sp.  Gr. 

Honey 1.45 

Lignum-vitse 1.33 

Coal 1.16 

Amber 1.03 

Spanish  mahogany 1.06 

English  oak    97 

Butter 94 

lee 93 

Human  body  alive 83 

Ash 84 

Ehn 67 

Poplar 33 

Cork 24 


LIQUIDS. 


Sp.  Gr. 

Sulphuric  acid .■ 1.84 

Nitnc  acid 1.5 

Aqua  regia 1.23 

Blood 1.01 

Oil  of  cinnamon 1.04 

Oil  of  cloves 1.03 

Milk 1.03 

Tar ; 1.01 


Sp.  Gr. 

Champagne  jrine 1. 

Burgundy  wme 99 

Whisky,  average 92 

Oil  of  turpentine 87 

Brandy 84 

Alcohol,  pure 80 

Ether,  sulphuric 72 


„    ,  .    ,.        .^  Sp.  Gr.  Sp.  Gr. 

Hydnodicacid 4.34  Oxygen .  ill 

Chlorine 2.44  Oleflant  gas 98 

Sulphurous  acid 2.22  Nitrogen »7 

Cyanogen 1.80  Prussic  acid  94 

Carbomcacid 1..52  Ammonia 59 

Muriatic  acid 1.28  Hydrogen '.  .07 

SPECIFIC  LEGACY.     See  Legacy. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE,  in  English  Law,  is  the  compi^^sory  execution  or  carrying 
out  of  a  contract  in  its  details,  the  court  of  chancery  generally  having  alone  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  specific  performance.  In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  phrase  is  implement. 
As  a  general  rule  the  courts  do  not  attempt  to  enforce  specific'performance,  but  as  a 
substitute  give  the  party  injured  by  the  breach  of  contract  .■satisfaction  in  the  shape  of 
damages. 

SPECTACLES,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  sight  when  impaired  bv  age  or  otherwise 
(see  Sight,  Defects  of),  were  invented  during  the  13th  century.    The  merit  is  attributed 
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by  some  to  Alexntidcr  di  Spina,  a  Florentine  monk,  and  by  other?  to  Tlojrcr  Bacon.  At 
lifijl  tlu'y  wi-re  exceedingly  eluinsy,  both  in  tne  lenses  thcinsc  hes  and  also  in  their  frames; 
and  but  little  improvement  took  place  in  them  until  tlie  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
light  metal  frames  were  introduced,  instead  of  the  ciinibroiis  liorn  or  tortoise-shell  mount- 
ings, whieh  are  still  occasionally  seen,  and  have  obtained  the  name  of  goggles.  So  skillful 
are  tlie  workmen  of  Wolveriiamplon,  whsie  they  are  cliietly  made,  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  frame-,  that  some  of  ex(j\iisile  workmanship  are  now  turned  out,  which,  with  their 
lent;es  complete,  aie  under  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  weight.  They  have  consequently 
displac:etl  goUl,  silvi-r,  and  all  other  materials,  when  comlorl  and  effectiveness  are  pre 
ferred  to  nselrss  show  com))incd  with  inconvenience.  The  lenses  themselves  are  nearly 
always  madc'f  the  best  optical  glass,  and  by  the  best  makers  are  ground  with  extreme 
care.  Many  profess  to  be  made  of  "pebbles,"  or  rock-crystal;  but  lenses  really  made  of 
that  material  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  have  no  real  advantage  o\  er  good  glass. 

SPECTER  BAT,  Phi/Uoshwa,  a  genus  of  bats  having  two  membranous  crests  on  the 
nose,  the  one  leaf-like,  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  This  gives  to  their  face 
that  pecidiar  appearance  from  which  they  derive  their  popular  as  well  as  their  scientific 
name.   The  species  are  numerous,  and  all  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

SPPX'TROPIIONP]  and  PHOTOPliONE  or  RADIOPHONE.  The  action  of  these 
instruments  depends  u])"!)  the  phenomena  of  radiant  energ}'  which  within  a  few  years 
liave  been  observeil  by  different  physicists,  but  whose  practical  results,  if  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  term  may  be  used,  have  been  principally  accomplished  by  i)rof.  Alex- 
antler  Graham  IJell,  the  inventor  of  the  speaking  telephone  in  common  use,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  .Mr.  Sumner  Taiuter.  The  invention  of  thopholoplione  arose  from  the  employ- 
ment by  ^Viiloug■hl)y  Smith  of  selenium  as  a  resistance  medium  in  testing  submarine 
cables.  It  was  found  that  the  resistance  of  selenium  to  the  galvanic  current  varied  con- 
siderably, and  the  discovery  was  made  that  this  was  caused  by  the  action  of  light,  which 
lessened"  the  resistance.  When  selenium  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
the  maxinuun  elTcct  is  produced,  according  to  Sale,  just  outside  of  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  in  a  point  nearly  coincident  with  the  maximum  cf  the  heat  rays  (see  Radiation 
in  article  Heat,  unte),  but  according  to  Adams  it  is  produced  in  the  greenish-yellow  or 
most  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  he  moreover  found  that  selenium  was  sensitive 
to  the  cold  light  of  the  moon.  E.  W.  Siemens  discovered  that  heat  and  light  produced 
opposite  effects  upon  some  extremely  sensitive  varieties  of  selenium.  In  some  of  his 
experiments  the  resistance  on  exposure  to  light  was  onl}-  one-fiftceulh  of  what  it  was  in 
the  dark.  It  occurred  to  prof.  Bell  to  substitute  the  telephone  for  the  galvanometer 
hitherto  used  in  these  experiments  on  account  of  its  great  sensitiveness  to  electrical  influ- 
ences; but  in  doing  so  it  was  necessary  to  vary  the  action  of  light  so  tliat  the  iuter- 
mis-ions  from  light  to  darkness  should  be  sudden,  in  order  to  produce  a  succession  of 
changes  in  the  conductivity  of  the  selenium  corresponding  in  frequency  to  the  musical 
vibrations  within  the  limits  of  hearing;  and  upon  further  consideration  it  appeared  to 
him  that  all  the  audible  effects  obtained  from  varieties  of  electricity  could  also  be  pro- 
duced by  variations  of  light  acting  on  selenium.  In  an  article  in  Science  of  Sept.  11, 
1880,  he  says:  "  I  saw^  that  the  effect  could  be  produced  at  the  extreme  distance  at  which 
selenium  would  respond  to  the  action  of  a  luminous  body,  but  that  this  distance  could 
be  iniletinitely  increased  by  the  use  of  a  parallel  beam  of  light,  so  that  we  could  telephone 
from  one  place  to  another  without  the  necessity  of  a  conducting  wire  betweeivthe  trans- 
mitter and  receiver.  It  was  evidently  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce  this  idea  to  practice, 
to  devise  an  apparatus  to  be  operated  on  bv  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  by  which  variations 
could  be  jiioduced  in  a  parallel  beam  of  light,  corresponding  to  the  variations  in  the  air 
produced  by  the  voice."  But  a  difficulty  w^as  found  in  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of 
selenium  was  too  great  to  respond  sufficiently  to  the  action  of  light;  this,  however,  was 
overcome  by  reducing  this  resistance — from  some  half  million  (>hin>i  to  800  in  the  dark, 
and  to  l.M  in  the  light.  The  fundamental  features  of  the  selenium  photophone  are  best 
given  in  prof.  Bell's  own  words:  "  We  have  devised  about  fifty  forms  of  apparatus  for 
varying  a  beam  of  light  in  the  manner  required.  The  best  and  simplest  form  consists 
of  a  i)lain  miiror  of  tlexib'e  material — such  as  silvered  mica  or  microscopic  glass.  Against 
the  back  of  this  mirror  liie  speaker's  voice  is  directed.  The  light  reflected  from  this 
mirror  is  thus  thrown  into  vibration  corresponding  to  tho.se  of  the  diaphragm  itself.  In 
arranging  the  aj^paratus  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  sound  at  a  distance  any  power- 
ful source  of  light  may  be  used,  but  we  have  experimented  chit'fly  with  sunlight.  For 
this  purpose  a  large  beam  is  concentrated  by  means  of  a  lens  upon  the  diaphragm  mirror, 
and  after  reflection  is  again  rendered  parallel  by  means  of  another  lens.  The  beam  is 
received  at  a  distant  station  upon  a  parabolic  reflector,  in  liie  focus  of  which  it,  placed  a 
sensitive  selenium  cell,  connected  in  a  local  circuit  with  a  battery  and  telephone."  The 
loudest  eff(  cts  obtained  from  light  w'cre  produced  by  rapidly  interrupting:  the  beam  by 
a  perforated  rotating  di.-k,  revolving  over  the  face  of  another  perforated  disk,  with  holes 
corresponding.     Audible  musical  tones  were  produced  from  the  light  of  a  candle. 

The  experiments  connected  with  the  construction  of  this  ajiparatus  led  to  others  with 
otlicr  substances  than  selenium,  and  also  without  the  use  of  telephone  or  battery.  A 
thin  sheet  of  hard  rubber  was  held  close  to  the  ear  while  abeam  of  intermittent  light  was 
thrown  upon  it  by  a  leus,  the  result  being  the  production  of  a  musical  note,  and  this 
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effect  was  intensified  b}^  arranging  the  hard  rubber  as  a  diaphragm  and  listening  through 
a  hearing-tube.  The  remarkable  thougli  natural  conclusion  was  reached  "  that  sounds 
can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  a  tariable  ligTit  from  substances  of  all  kinds  tchen  in  the 
fo7-m  of  thin  diaphragms."  Subsequently  prof.  Bell  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  sono- 
rousness under  the  influence  of  intermittent  light  is  a  jvoperfi/  of  all  matter.  Various  experi- 
ments were  made  with  different  tibrous  and  porous  materials,  such  as  cotton-wool,  worsted, 
silks,  sponge,  lamp-black,  etc.  These  articles  were  inclosed  in  a  conical  cavity,  con- 
tained in  a  piece  of  brass,  and  closed  by  a  fiat  phite  of  glass  through  which  an  intermit- 
tent beam  of  light  was  thrown  upon  them.  A  hearing-tube  communicated  with  the  cavity. 
Mr.  Tainter  found  that  the  darkest  shades  produced  the  l)cst  effects.  Black  worsted 
especially  gave  an  extremely  loud  sound.  Cotton-wool  darkened  with  lampblack  gave 
so  loud  a  sound  as  to  .suggest  the  use  of  lamp-black  aione.  Of  this  subsiance  a  tea- 
spoonful,  placed  in  a  tcst'tube  and  exposed  to  an  inteimiUent  beam  of  sunlight  produced 
the  loudest  sound  of  all,  and  a  piece  of  smoked  glass,  v\iih  the  smoked  kirface  receiving 
the  intermittent  beam,  gave  a  fine  effect.  Upon  smoking  the  interior  of  the  conical 
cavity  of  the  receiver  above-mentioned,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  intermittent  beam, 
"the  effect  was  perfectly  startling.  The  sound  was  so  loud  as  to  be  actually  painful  to 
the  ear  placL'd  closely  ag-ainst  the  end  of  the  hearing-tube."  The  various  experiments 
above  alluded  to  will  probably  be  of  great  importance  in  telephony  as  indicating  that 
lamp-black  may  be  substituted  for  selenium  in  an  electrical  receiver.  M.  ^Vlercadier 
passed  an  intermittent  beam  from  an  electric  lamp  through  a  prism  and  found  a  differ- 
ence in  the  audible  effects  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  These  exi)erimeuts  were 
repealed  by  prof.  Bell,  with  somewhat  different  results.  Under  ccmdilions  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  here,  "sounds  were  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  visible  spectrum 
excepting  the  extreme  half  of  the  violet,  as  well  as  in  the  ultra-red.  A  continuous 
increase  in  the  loudness  of  the  sound  was  observed  upon  moving  the  receiver  gradually 
from  the  violet  into  the  ultra-red.  The  point  of  maximum  sountl  lay  very  far  out  in  the 
ultra-red.  Beyond  this  point  the  sound  began  to  decrea'^e,  and  then  stopped  so  suddenly 
that  a  very  slight  motion  of  the  receiver  made  all  the  difference  between  almost  maximum 
sound  and  complete  silence."  Removing  the  .smoked  wire  gauze  from  the  receiver  and 
substituting  red  worsted  different  results  were  obtained,  the  maximum  effect  being  pro- 
duced in  the  green  at  that  part  where  the  red  worsted  appeared  to  be  black.  On  either 
side  of  this  point  the  sound  gradually  died  away.  On  substituting  green  silk  for  the  red 
■worsted  the  maximum  etTecis  were  "found  in  the  red.  A  test  tube  containing  the  vapor 
of  sulphuric  ether  was  then  substituted  for  the  receiver,  but  no  effects  were  observed  till 
a  certain  point  far  out  in  the  ultra-red  was  reached,  when  a  musical  tone  was  suddenly 
produced,  which  disappeared  as  suddenly  further  on.  With  the  vapor  of  iodine  the 
maximum  effect  was  in  the  green.  These,' and  experiments  with  other  substances,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the'nature  of  the  rays  that  produce  sonorous  effects  in  different 
substances  depends  upon  the  nature  of  tlie  substances  that  are  exposed  to  the  beam,  and 
that  the  sounds  are  in  every  case  due  to  those  rays  of  the  spectrum  that  are  absorbed  by 
the  body."  These  phenomena  led  prof.  Bell  to  the  construction  of  a  new  instrument  for 
use  in  spectrum  analvsis,  which  was  described  and  exhibited  to  the  philosophical  society 
of  Washint,^ton  last  April.  "  The  eye-piece  of  a  spectroscope  is  removed  and  sensitive 
substances^are  placed  in  the  focal  point  of  the  instrument  behind  an  opaque  diaphragm 
containing:  a  slit.  These  substances  are  put  in  communication  with  the  ear  by  means  of 
a  hearing-tube,  and  thus  the  instrument  is  converted  into  a  veritable  '  spectrnphone.' 
Suppose  we  smoKe  the  interior  of  our  spectrophonic  receiver  and  fill  the  cavity  with 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  gas.  We  have  then  a  combination  that  gives  us  good  .rounds  iii  all 
parts  of  the  spectrum',  visible  and  invisible,  except  the  ultraviolet.  JSow  pass  a  rapidly 
iuterrupted  beam  of  light  through  some  substance  whose  absorption  spectrum  is  to  be 
investigated,  and  bands  of  sound  and  silence  are  observed  upon  exploring  the  spectrum, 
the  silc'nt  positions  corresponding  to  the  absorption  bands.  Of  course  the  ear  cannot  for 
one  moment  compete  with  the  eye  in  the  examination  of  the  visible  part  of  tlie  spectrum; 
but  in  the  invisible  part  bevond'the  red,  where  the  eye  is  useless,  the  ear  is  invaluable. 
In  working  in  this  region  of  the  spectrum,  lamp-bhick  alone  may  be  used  in  the  spectro- 
phonic receiver.  Indeed,  the  sounds  produced  by  this  substance  in  the  ultra-red  are  so 
well  marked  as  to  constitute  our  instrument  a  mos't  reliable  and  convenient  substitute  for 
the  thermopile."  See  Science  for  ^May  28,  1881.  Prof.  Bell  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  spectrophone  must  always  l)e  no  "more  than  an  adjunct  to  the  spectroscope,  but 
believes  that  it  will  have  a  wide  and  independent  field  of  "usefulness  in  the  investigation 
of  absorption  spectra  in  the  ultra-red. 

SPECTEOSCOPE,  the  instrument  by  the  aid  of  which  spectral  phenomena  (see  Spec 
TRUM)  may  be  most  conveniently  studied.  It  consists  essentially  of,  first,  an  illuminated 
slit,  from  "which  parallel  rays  uf  light  proceed;  .secondly,  a  prism  or  train  of  prisms,  to 
separate  the  differently  refrangible  rays;  and  thirdly,  a  telescope,  to  view  a  magnified 
image  of  the  spectrunr  produced.     See  SuN. 

SPECTETIM  (Gr.)  is  a  term  applied  in  optics  to  the  colored  image  of  the  sun  or  other 
luminous  body,  produced  by  refraction  through  a  prism  (q.  v.),  by  disfraction  (q.v.) 
through  a  fine  grating,  etc.  In  what  follows  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  spectrum 
produced  by  a  "prism,  as  that  which  is  commonly  used.    Besides,  so  far  as  we  have  at 
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present  occasion  to  examine  it,  it  presents  very  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  spectra 
produced  by  otlier  processes. 

Tlie  soiiir  spectrum  was  tirst  carefully  exaniinod  by  Newton,  who  deduced  from  his 
observations  the  conipositc  nature  of  white  \\'j:M,  and  the  different  refnuii;ibilities  of  its 
various  colored  constilutents.  A  ray  of  sunlight  entci's  a  darkened  room  tiirouyh  u  small 
hole,  in  a  shutter.  It  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  opposite  wall,  and  forms  as  a 
circular  white  spot,  an  image  of  the  sun.  If  the  edge  of  a  glass  prism  be  interposed  in 
the  path  of  this  ray,  tlie  wliite  spot  disappears,  and  the  spectrum  is  produced.  la  this 
form  of  experiment,  its  shape  is  that  of  a  rectangle  with  semicircular  ends. 

The  breadlh  of  the  spectrum  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  spot;  and  it  is  brilliantly 
colored,  the  one  end  being  red,  and  the  other  end  violet.  Between  these  we  liave  grada- 
tions of  color,  and  the  wliole  appeared  to  Newlon  to  be  divisible  into  seven  differently 
colored  spaces,  which  he  called  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  This 
was  in  accordance  witli  the  speculations  of  old  days,  when  analogies  were  constantl)' 
looked  for,  and  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  Newton  by  the  common  musical  scale. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  settle  precisely  the  exact  boundary  between  any  two  of 
these  fancied  species  of  color;  and,  besides,  such  a  description  of  the  spectrum  (though 
complete  enougli  for  mere  popular  languag(0  is  totally  inaiiequate  to  express  our  preseut 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  order  to  study  the  spectrum  a  little  more  closely,  suppose 
we  have  pieces  of  colijred  glass  which  allow  only  one  definite  color  to  pass.  With  a  red 
glass  placed  at  the  hole  in  tlie  shutter,  the  prism  being  removed,  the  effect  would  be  to 
render  the  spot  red,  without  changing  its  position.  Inti'oduce  the  prism,  and  the  effect 
is  to  change  the  position  of  the  spot  without  altering  its  size  or  color. 

Similarly,  witii  a  violet  glass  we  have  a  violet  spot,  and  so  on;  the  change  of 
position,  due  to  refraction,  being  least  for  red  and  greatest  for  violet.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  spectrum  formed  in  tins  way,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  circular  spots,  or  the 
various  colors  of  which  white  liglit  consists  all  of  the  same  size,  and  having  their  centers 
ranged  along  a  line,  so  that  each  overlaps  those  next  it.  The  only  parts  of  the  spectrum 
which  iive  pare,  i.e.,  where  no  two  or  more  colors  are  mixed,  are  the  ends;  so  tliat,  by 
this  process,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  definitely  the  rays  of  different  refrangibility,  so 
as  to  see,  for  instance,  whether  any  nrewantuig.  How,  then,  are  we  to  ascertain  whether 
sunlight  contains  rays  of  every  refrangibility  from  red  to  violet?  The  obvious  method 
is  to  make  the  spot  not  circular,  but  long  and  very  narrow,  a  process  mentioned  by 
Newton  himself.  To  make  this  spot  thus  narrow,  a  method  commonly  einployed,  is  to 
set  the  prism  about  half- way  between  the  shutter  and  the  .screen  and  to  place  before  it  a 
h'us,  such  that,  if  the  prism  were  removed,  there  would  be  an  image  of  the  hole  in 
tiie  shutter  nearly  equal  to  it  in  size.  The  hole  must,  tlierefore,  be  a  narrow  slit,  paral- 
lel to  the  edge  of  the  prism.  When  this  arrangement  is  adjusted  we  have  a  pure  spec- 
trum, and  we  find  it  to  be  (at  first  sight)  continuous.  Thus,  it  appears  tliat  sunlight  con- 
tains rays  of  ever}'  refrangibility,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and  that  Newton's 
sevenfold  division  of  it,  though  sometimes  convenient  for  popular  reference,  has  no 
scientific  basis.  Besides,  what  we  can  see  is  not  the  whole  spectrum  but  a  mere  fractioa 
of  it;  for  beyond  the  red  end,  there  are  invisible  rays  recognized  at  once  by  their  heat- 
ing powers;  and  beyond  the  violet,  there  are  invisible  rays  more  powerful  than  tlie 
visible  in  producing  chemical  changes,  as  on  a  photographic  plate,  and  which  can  be 
changed  into  visible  rays  by  fluorescent  substances.  See  Phosphohescence.  The 
breadth  of  the  visil)le  spectrum  evidently  depends  on  the  length  of  the  slit,  its  length  on 
the  difference  of  refrangibility  of  red  and  violet. 

If  we  cut  a  narrow  slit  in  the  screen  on  which  the  spectrum  falls,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  its  lengtli,  the  light  which  passes  through  has  a  definite  refrangibility,  and 
can  no  longer  be  drawn  out  by  a  prism  into  a  spectrum.  This  experiment  also  is  due  to 
Newton. 

If  the  slit  in  the  shutter  be  very  narrow,  and  the  prism  be  adjusted  to  the  most  favor- 
able position  (so  that  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  make  equal  angles  with  the  sur- 
faces on  whicli  they  impinge,  and  from  which  they  escape,  respectively),  we  see  that 
after  all  tlie  solar  spectrum  is  not  continuous.  It  is  found  to  be  crossed  at  interv.als  by 
dark  bands,  showing  the  absence  of  rays  of  certain  definite  refrangibilities.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  found  to  be  the  same  whatever  be  the  substance  of  the  prism;  so  that  the.se 
rays  are  really  wanting  in  .sunlight. 

This  important  discovery  was  made  by  Wollasfon.  hut  the  bands  were  first  carefully 
observed  and  measured  by  Fraunhofer,  from  whom  they  are  commonly  called  Fraiin- 
hofi'r's  lines.  We  owe  to  Fraunhofer  the  invaluable  suggestion  of  employing  a  telescope 
to  examine  the  spectrum.  The  refracted  raj's  are  received  directly  on  the  object-glass  of 
the  telescope,  which  forms  an  image  of  the  spectrum  to  be  examined  with  the  aid  of  the 
eye-piece,  tlie  screen  being  dispensed  with.  Wollaston  had  seen  only  five  lines;  Fraun- 
hofer at  once  discovered  four  hundred;  Brewster,  with  more  perfect  apparatus,  counted 
two  thousand;  and  now,  with  a  train  of  prisms,  and  powerful  telescopes,  their  number 
seems  beyond  computation.  Tliey  show  every  variety  of  breadth  and  distinctness,  and 
are  grouped  in  the  most  irregular  manner.  For  reference,  Fraunhofer  selected  some  of 
the  more  prnminont,  to  which  he  attaclied  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet.  By  their 
help  he  was  enabled  to  measure  refractory  indices  (see  Refraction)  with  a  precision 
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completely  unlocked  for.  If  the  light  of  n  candle,  a  bright  gas-flame,  a  •white  hot  wire, 
or  a  lime-ball  iu  the  oxhydrogcn  flame,  he  examined  in  the  same  way,  no  such  line-t  are 
seen.  But  some  of  them,  and  others  not  apparently  belonging  to  sunlight,  ^Yel•e  found 
by  Fraunliofer  in  the  spectra  of  various  flxed  stars — while  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
planets  seemed  to  give  spectra  similar  to  that  of  sunlight. 

The  flrst  to  throw  any  light  on  this  subject  was  Brewster.  He  showed  that  when 
light  passed  through  nitrous  acid  gas  its  spectrum  was  interrupted  by  countless  lines; 
and  that  they  increa.sed  in  number  and  breadth  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  gas,  so 
that  at  a  higu  temperature  a  thin  layer  of  this  gas  is  opaque  to  direct  sunlight.  Hence  it 
was  natural  to  conclude  tbat  the  dark  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  caused  by  absurp- 
tiou  in  some  medium  lying  between  us  and  the  sun.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  is  0:1  the  supposition  that  light  as  it  comes  immediately  from  the  sun  would  give, 
like  that  of  the  lime  ball,  a  continuous  spectrum.  But  Brewster  went  further.  He 
showed  that  some  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  depend  on  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  that  is,  on  the 
greater  or  less  space  of  air,  fog,  and  vapor  through  which  his  rays  must  pass  before 
reaching  the  earth.  Some  of  t/iem,  then,  a7'e  caused  by  absorption  in  the  earth's  aimos- 
pfiere. 

But  we  must  now  look  to  another  class  of  phenomena.  A  spirit  lamp  flame  gives  a 
very  feeble  spectrum;  and,  if  a  little  common  salt  be  put  on  the  wick,  although  the 
flame  becomes  instantly  very  much  brighter,  no  alteration  is  produced  on  the  sijectrum, 
save  the  appearance  of  a  blight  yellow  line,  crossing  it  at  the  place  where  the  dark  line 
called  by  Fraunhofer  D  appears  in  sunlight.  On  examining  this  line  carefully  Fraun- 
bofer  found  that  it,  like  D,  is  double— aud  he  verified  that  these  two  rays  were  exactly 
(so  far  as  refractive  mdex  goes)  two  of  those  wanting  in  sunlight,  and  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  stars. 

About  the  same  time  Talbot  and  Herschel  (q.v.)  showed  that  the  colors  given  by 
Lilhia,  Strontia,  etc.,  in  a  spirit  flame  were,  like  that  produced  bj'  common  salt,  due  to 
the  production  of  light  of  several  perfectly  definite  'efraugibilities;  so  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  lamp-flame  was  crossed  in  each  case  by  a  series  of  bright  lines  always  the  same 
when  the  same  body  was  placed  in  the  flame;  and  thej-  suggested  (in  182.'3)  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  to  the  qualitative  analysis  of  minerals,  etc.,  when  the  presence  of 
extremely  minute  quantities  of  different  bodies  has  to  be  ascertained.  Tliis  was,  in 
reality,  the  foundation  of  Spectruji  Analysis;  aud  the  method  was,  we  may  say, 
almost  complete  so  far  as  practice  is  concerned.  The  theory,  hewever.  was  left  incom- 
plete, so  far  as  regards  the  cause  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Foucault  (in  1849) 
seems  t9  have  been  the  flrst  to  approach  the  true  explanation.  An  experiment  of 
his,  from  which,  however,  he  drew  no  inferences,  contain-^  the  complete  theory.  When 
salt  is  placed  in  the  voltaic  arc  (Electric  Light,  q.  v.)  the  spectrum  gives  the  double  bright 
line  (coinciding  with  the  double  dark  line  D)  already  referred  to.  When  sunlight  passes 
through  this  arc  its  dark  line  D  is  strengthened,  instead  of  being  filled  up  by  the  yellow 
light  from  the  arc  as  we  might  have  expected;  and  when  one  of  the  white-hot  carbon- 
points  (which  gives  a  continuous  spectrum)  is  looked  at  through  the  yellow  arc,  the 
dotible  dark  line  D  appears  in  its  spectrum. 

Stokes  learning,  in  1850,  that  experiment's  had  been  made  by  professor  3Tiller  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  test  with  great  accuracy  Fraunhofer's  assertion  as  to  the  exact  cr  incidence  of 
the  double  bright  line  of  a  salted  flame  with  the  double  dark  line  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
gave  for  the  first  time  the  physical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  He  compared  the 
salt-flame  to  a  space  full  of  tuning-forks  or  piano-forte  wires  all  tuned  to  the  same  note. 
When  they  are  in  vibration  they,  of  course,  give  out  this  note — similarly  the  salt-flame 
X\w.  brifilit  \\nc9.  When,  however,  sounds  ;ire  produced  in  their  neighborhood,  as  they 
naturally  vibrate  to  one  definite  note,  they  will  be  set  in  vibration  by  it  (i.e.,  will  absorb 
it)  if  it  be  part  of  the  sound. — Thu.s  sound  which  has  passed  through  such  a  space  has 
had  this  note  eliminated  from  it — similarly  the  salt  flame  seizes  these  yellow  rays  from 
white  light  passing  through  it.  Tliis  ingenious  and  satisfactory  explanation  .shows  at 
once  that  the  line  D  proves  the  existence  of  salt  (or  sodium)  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.  Stokes's  theory  was  not  published,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  annually  given  by  sir 
W.  Thompson  (q.v.)  in  his  lectures  in  Glascow — so  that  it  was  independently  discov- 
ered, or  all  hut  discovered,  by  various  other  philosophers  some  8  or  10  years  later.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  Balfour  Stewart  of  the  Kew  observatory,  who  proved  by  reasoning 
and  experiment  that  a  body's  absorbing  power  for  any  ray  of  light  or  heat  is  equal  to  its 
radi;iting  power  for  the  same.  Angstrom  all  but  made  the  rediscovery.  Finally  Kirch- 
hofF.  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Stewart,  and  by  actually  reversing  the  spectra  of 
certain  substances,  arrived  at  the  same  results;  and.  in  conjunction  with  Bunsen,  applied 
them  to  chemical  analysis,  with  the  immediate  result  of  discovering  two  new  metals. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Kirchhoff's  investigation  is  his  map  of  the  solar 
spectrum  with  its  dark  lines;  side  by  side  with  which  is  a  spectrum  containing  the  bright 
lines  given  by  various  metals  volatilized  in  an  electric  spark.  The  sunlight  is  admitted 
through  the  upper  half  of  the  slit,  the  light  from  the  burning  metal  through  the  lower — 
and  thus  the  two  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  deflections  by  the  train  of  prisms. 

The  applications  of  the  spectrum  analj-sis  are  becoming  more  numerous  everj' day. 
Huggins  has  lately  shown  that  the   spectra  of   planetary  nebulaj,   and  of  the  tails  of 
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comets,  consist  of  a  few  hriyJit  lines  only — indicating  that  these  bodies — or,  at  all  events, 
those  portions  of  thcni  from  whicli  tlieir  light  proceeds — are  masses  of  incandescent 
vapors  or  gases. 

Again,  Slokes  has  traced,  by  tiic  alteration  of  the  absorption  bands  produced  by  the 
coloring  nialter  of  blood,  tlie  oxidation  and  reduction  wiiich  constantly  take  place  in 
this  substance,  and  its  connection  with  the  distinction  between  venous  and  arterial 
blood. 

SPECTJLTJM  METAL,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  u.«!ed  for  making  the  reflecting  sur- 
faces of  rctlccting  telescopes.  The  best  consists  of  126.4  parts  copper  to  58.9  tin.  To 
obtain  a  perfect  alloy,  and  to  cast  it  successfully,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  requir- 
ing much  skill  and  experience.     See  Telescoi'E. 

SPEEDWELL,  Veronica,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  scrcphulariacece,  dis- 
tingui.-^hcd  by  a  4  clef t  wheel-shaped  corolla,  with  tlie  lower  segment  narrower,  two 
stamens,  and  a  two-celled  capsule.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  annual  and  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants  and  small  shrubs,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  climates  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Some  of  them  grow  in  wet  ditches  and  in  marshes,  some  only  on 
tlie  driest  soils.  They  have  generally  very  beautiful  blue,  while,  or  pink  flowers.  The 
number  of  Britisli  species  is  considerable,  and  few  wild-flowers  are  more  beautiful  tlian 
the  germander  speedwell  {V.  chamccd^-p.s),  or  the  alpine  species,  V.  alpina  and  V.  t<a:ra(ilis. 
A  number  of  species  are  very  generally  cultivated  iu  flower-gardens. — The  bitter  and 
astringent  leaves  of  the  Common  Speedwell  (F.  cfficmalis),  one  of  tlie  most  abundant 
Britisli  species,  found  also  in  almost  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  are  in  some 
countries  used  as  a  tonic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  and  cxneetorant  medicine.  They  are  also 
employed,  pai1:icularly  iu  Sweden,  as  a  substitute  for  tea;  as  are  those  of  the  germander 
speedwell.  —  V.  Tirgiidca  is  called  Calver's  fhysic  in  North  America;  it  is  said  to  be 
actively  diuretic,  and  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  is  violently  cathartic  and  emetic. — 
Brooklime  (q.v.)  belongs  to  this  genus. 

SPEISS,  a  residue  found  in  the  bottoms  of  crucibles  in  which  smalts  or  cobalt  glass 
has  been  melted.  It  consists  of  nickel,  arsenic,  sulphur,  with  traces  of  cobalt,  copper, 
and  antimony. 

SPEKE,  John  Hanking,  an  African  traveler,  was  born  near  Bideford,  Devonshire, 
in  jMa}',  1827;  was  educated  at  the  Barnstaple  grammar-school,  and  at  the  age  of  17  went 
to  India.  He  entered  the  native  Bengal  infantry  as  a  cadet,  and  saw  much  service  dur- 
ing the  war  in  the  Punjab.  A  keen  sportsman,  with  a  taste  for  natural  history,  he 
employed  his  rifle  with  success  iu  collecting  for  the  museums  specimens  of  the  rarer 
manmials  and  birds  of  India,  and  with  this  view  lie  undertook  several  exploratory  trips 
into  the  Himalayas.  It  was  while  so  employed  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
becoming  an  African  traveler.  The  Engli.sh  government  had  resolved,  iu  1854,  to 
disjiatch  an  expedition  from  Aden  into  the  neighboring  region  of  Africa,  under  the 
conmiand  of  capt.  Burton  (q.v.).  Speke,  then  a  licut.  in  the  Indian  army,  rtached  Aden 
at  this  time,  on  leave  of  absence,  and  resolved  to  join  Burton  and  his  companions,  lieuts. 
Heme  and  Stroyan.  Burton  went  to  Harar;  and  Speke  was  detached  to  visit  the 
Dalbahantas,  the*  most  warlike  of  the  Somauli  tribes.  On  the  return  of  the  travelers  to 
their  starting-point  on  the  coast,  they  were  attacked  by  150  men.  Stroyan  was  killed, 
and  Speke  made  a  narrow  escape  with  11  wounds.  The  attention  of  the  geographical 
society  of  London  had  now  been  called  to  the  subject  of  the  great  lakes  of  tropical 
Africa;  and  in  June,  1857,  they  dispatched  Burton  and  Speke.  These  travelers  entered 
tlie  country  from  Zanguebar,  as  the  German  missionaries  Ki'apf  and  Kelunanu  had 
done  in  1847,  and  discovered  tlie  great  lake  Tanganyika.  The  details  of  their  dis- 
coveries till  they  reached  Gondokoro,  in  Mar.,  1863,  arc  given  in  the  article  Kile. 
Speke  and  Grant  had  pa.ssed  through  the  very  heart  of  what  remained  of  the  terra 
i/if'/.//;* //a  of  eastern  Africa.  On  their  return  to  England  tliey  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  to  which  tliej' were  well  entitled,  as  two  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  of 
modern  explorers;  although,  perha])s,  some  of  Speke's  most  enthusiastic  friends  have 
gone  loo  fur  in  claiming  for  him  a  place  above  other  travelers  as  "  the  discoverer"  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  On  Sept.  15,  1864,  Speke  was  killed  by  a  gun-accident  while  out 
shooting  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Bath,  to  which  he  had  ccmie  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  a.ssociation. — Speke  is  the  author  of  a  Jortrnal  of  (lie  Discovery  of  tlie  Soiirce 
of  the  Nile,  and  What  led  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Iv'ile. 

SPELMAN,  Sir  Heniiy,  1562-1041;  b.  England;  studied  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge; studied  law  at  Lincoln's  inn;  was  knighted  by  James  I.;  retired  to  London  iu 
1612  to  devote  himself  to  antiquarian  research;  published  in  1620  the  first  part  of 
Oloss<nium  Avchatolo(iicuin;  next,  an  cflition  of  EnrjHah  CovncUs.  His  Trentise  Concern- 
ing Tithes  and  TTistory  of  Sacrilege,  are  valuable.  His  posthumous  works  were  issued 
at  Oxford  in  1698  under  the  title  Eeliquiai  SpelmanniancB. 

SPELT.     See  "Whe.-vt. 
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SPELTER.     See  ZrNC.         * 

SPEXCE,  Joseph,  1699-1768;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford;  fellow,1722;  ordained, 
1728;  became  rector  of  Birchanger,  Essex,  and  professor  of  poetry  in  the  college;  trav- 
eled,'l730-33,  in  France  and  Italy;  re-elected,  while  absent,  professor  of  poetry;  traveled 
ao-ai'n  1739-42;  rector  of  Great  Horwood  and  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford; 
prebend  of  Durham  cathedral,  1754.  His  publications  are  Foli/meiis;  Anecdotes,  Obser- 
vations, and  Characteristics  of  Books  and  Men;  Essay  on  Pope's  Odyssey. 

SPENCER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Indiana,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  and  s.w.  by  the  Ohio  river; 
crossed  by  the  Cincinnati,  Rockport  and  Southwestern  railroad;  about  390  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  22,122—20.355  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  tobacco,  and  wheat.  Co.  seat, 
Rockport. 

SPENCER,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  Salt  fork  of  the  Ohio  river  and 
Clear  creek,  the  former  bounding  "it  on  the  n.e. ;  2.50  sq.m. ;  pop.  'yO.  7,040—6,940  of 
American  birth,  1626  colored,  the  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  productive,  yiekimg 
grain,  tobacco,  wool,  dairv  products,  and  sorghum.  Live  stock  is  raised,  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  timber,  and  limestone  is  quarried.  It  has  flour  mills  and  manufactoriea 
of  distilled  "liquors.     Co.  seat,  Taylorsville. 

SPENCER,  AjrBROSE,  ll.d.,  1765-1848;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Yale  and  Harvard, 
and  called  to  the  bar.  He  settleil  in  tlie  state  of  New  York,  and  was  a  member  of  l)_oth 
branches  of  its  legislature.  He  was  attorney-general  of  the  state,  1802-4;  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  state  supreme  court,  of  wliich  he  was  chief-justice,  1819-23.  He  was  subse- 
quently memtier  of  congress  and  mayor  of  Albany. 

SPENCER,  George  JonN,  d.c.l.,  2d  Earl  of,  1758-1834;  b.  England;  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1821.  He  was  1st  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1794-1801,  and  afterward  home  sec- 
retary. His  private  library  was  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  His  son  John  Charles, 
1782^1845,  served  in  the  house  of  commo!i.s,  was  junior  lord  of  the  treasury,  1806-7,  led 
the  whig  opposition  till  tliev  came  into  power  in  1830,  when  he  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  loader  of  the  whigs  in  the  commons,  where  he  helped  the  passage  of 
the  reform  bill  and  the  poor  law  amendment  bill. 

SPENCEE,  Herbert,  an  English  autlior,  b.  in  Derby  in  1820.  He  was  educated  br 
his  father,  W.  G.  Six;ncer,  a  teacher,  chiefly  of  mathematics,  and  his  uncle,  the  rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  a  clergyman  of  the  established  clmrch,  well  known  for  his  liberal* 
opinions  on  political  and  ecclesiastical  questions.  At  the  age  of  17  he  became  a  civil 
engineer;  but  after  about  8  years  abandoned  tlie  profession,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
influx  of  young  men  brought  into  it  during  the  railway  mania,  and  the  consequent 
undue  competition.  During  the  8  years  of  his  engineering  life  he  contributed  various 
papers  to  tiie  Civil  Engineer's  and  Aix/u'tecfs  Journal.  His  first  productions  in  general 
literature  were  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  letters  on  the  "  Proper  Sphere  of  Government," 
published  in  the  Nonconformist  newspaper  in  1842,  which  were  some  time  after  reprinted 
as  a  pamphlet.  From  the  close  of  1848  to  the  middle  of  1853  he  was  engaged  on  the 
Economist,  then  edited  by  the  late  James  Wilson,  M.  P. ;  anil  during  this  time  he  pub- 
lished his  tirst  consideral)le  work.  Social  Statics.  Shortly' afterward  he  began  to  write 
for  the  quarterly  reviews,  most  of  his  articles  appearing  in  the  Westminster,  and  others 
in  the  North  British,  British  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  Medico-chirurgicnl,  etc.  In  1855 
appeared  his  Principles  of  Psychology.  In  1860  he  commenced  a  connected  series  of 
philosophical  works,  designed  to  unfold  in  their  natural  order  the  principles  of  biol- 
ogy, psvcholosy,  sociology,  and  morality.  To  tliis  series  belong,  besides 'the  Psychology 
(2  vols.',  new^'ed.  1871-72),  First  Principles  (1SQ2,  2d.  ed.  1867);  Principles  of  Bio'ogy 
(1864);  Principles  of  Sociology  (parts  1  to  4,  1876-80);  and  llie  J)'itn  of  Ethics  (part  of 
Principles  of  Ethics,  1879).  Education  wn?,  published  in  1861;  The  Study  of  Sociology  in 
1872;  and  Descriptive  Sociology  in  1873-78.  Spencer  has  developed  and  applied  uni- 
versaiy  the  theory  of  evolution. 

SPENCER,  IcHABOD  Smith,  d.d.,  1798-1854;  b.  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Union  college, 
1822;  studied  theology  witli  prof.  Yates;  taught  at  Schenectady  and  Canandaigua;  set- 
tled, 1828,  as  colleague  of  the  rev.  Solomon  AVilliams,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  pastor  of 
Second  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1832;  was  profes.sor  extraordinary  of 
biblical  history  in  Union  seminary,  1836-40;  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  1830,  of  Hamilton  college,  1832,  professorship  of  pastoral  theology. 
East  Windsor  seminary,  1853,  and  received  calls  from  important  churches,  but  declined 
all.  He  published  Pulpit  Sketches,  2  vols.,  and  after  his  death  appeared  Sacramental 
Discourses;  Sermons;  Evidences  of  Divine  lievelation.  He  was  a  man  of  positive  charac- 
ter, of  clear  theological  view.s,  and  great  pastoral  fidelity  and  success. 

SPENCER,  Jesse  Ames,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1816;  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  1837; 

studied  theology  at  General  theological  seminary;  ordained,  1840;  rector  of  St.  James's 

.  church,  Goshen,  N.  Y. ;  traveled  in  Europe,  1842;  visited  Egypt  and  Palestine,  1848-49, 
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professor  of  Latin  and  oriental  languages  at  Burlington  college,  N.  J.,  1849-50;  editor 
and  secretary  of  llie  Ejjiscopal  Sauday-soliool  union  and  church  book  Bociety,  lb51-57; 
reelor  of  8l.  Paul's,  Flatbush.  L.  I.,  1^03-65;  professor  of  Greek  in  college  of  citj^  of 
New  York,  18iii).  1I(;  has  published  Discuurnas;  liidory  of  Kaglish  liijotmaUou;  Tke 
JSew  TentamciU  in  Greek,  icilh  ^'otcti;  Egypt  and  Ike  Holy  Land;  llintory  of  Uiutcd  Slatcn, 
4  vols. 

SPENCER,  John  Canfield,  ij..d.,  1788-1855;  b.  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  son  of  chief-ju8- 
ti(;e  Ambrose  Spencer;  graduate  of  Union  college,  180G;  private  secretary  to  gov.  'Pomp- 
kins,  18C7.  He  studied  law  and  conuneuced  practice  in  Canandaigua,  but  renioveil  lo 
AUiany,  1845;  master  m  chancery,  1811.  In  1813  he  was  on  duty  at  the  frontier  as 
brigade  jud^e-advocate;  in  1814  postmaster  of  Canandaigua;  in  1815  assistant  attorney- 
general  for  "w.  iN'ew  York;  member  congress,  ]yi7-U>.  He  was  for  some  years  member 
of  the  assembly  or  in  the  state  senate.  An  anti-mason,  he  was  government  prosecutor 
against  the  supposed  abductors  of  Morgan.  In  1889-41  he  was  secretary  of  stale;  U.  S. 
Becietary  of  war  xuider  president  Tyler;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1843;  resigned  1844 
and  resumed  i)rivate  practice.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  common-school  education 
ami  all  charitable  objects.  He  edited  the  first  American  edition  of  Dc  Tocqueville's 
J)ci/wcracy  in  America. 

SPENCER,  John  Ch.vrles,  Earl,  English  minister  and  statesman,  son  of  the  second 
earl,  was  b.  in  1782.  The  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Spencers  was  the  hon.  John 
Spencer,  youngest  sou  of  the  third  carl  of  Sunderland,  by  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  who  inherited  nuich  property  from  his  grand- 
mother, Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough.  His  only  son  was  made  earl  Spencer  in  1765. — 
The  second  earl  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  Mr.  Pitt's  administration— 1794  to 
1^01— the  pei-iod  of  the  great  naval  victories  of  Camperdown,  cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
Kile.  He  retired  when  Mr.  Addington  became  premier,  and  became  distinguished  as  a 
munificent  collector  of  rare  books.  He  was  also  first  president  of  the  Koxburghe  club 
for  reprinting  rare  aud'fcurious  tracts. — The  third  earl,  the  subject  of  this  notice— better 
known  under  the  courtesy  title  of  lord  Althorp— was  educated  at  Harrow  school,  and 
afterward  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  entered  parliament  in  1804  as  member  for 
Oakhampton.  In  1806  Ins  father  took  office  as  secretary  of  slate  for  the  home  depart- 
ment in  the  Grenville  Fo.x  ministry,  and  Spencer  became  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  was  returned  for  Northamptonshire,  which  he  represented  from  1806  until  the  period 
of  the  reform  bill.  In  the  reformed  parliament  he  sat  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
county.  He  went  out  with  the  whigs  in  1807,  and  during  the  long  interval  of  their 
exclusion  from  office,  steadily  opposed  the  mcr.sures  of  the  torj'  government.  On  (he 
dissolution  of  the  Wellington  cabinet  in  Nov..  1830,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchecpier  and  leader  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the  celebrated  reform  ministry  of  earl 
Grey.  Tlie  reform  bill  was  introduced  by  lord  J.  Russell  (q.v.),  but  the  task  of  carrying 
the  bill  mainly  devolved  upon  Spencer.  In  1833  he  brought  in  and  carried  tiie  minis- 
terial bill  for' reforming  the  Irish  church.  In  this  memorable  working  session,  the 
curious  statistician  discovered  that  Spencer,  who  had,  from  \ns  post  of  ministerial 
leader,  naturally  been  the  most  frequent  speaker,  had  addresred  the  house  1026  times, 
his  speeches  occupying  387  columns  in  the  then  Mirror  of  Parliament.  In  1834  he  intro- 
duced and  obtained  the  assent  of  the  legislature  to  tlie  poor  law  amendment  act.  Wlien 
the  Irish  coercion  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  cabinet,  Spencer  had  opposed  the 
clauses  prohibiting  public  meetings,  yet  had  given  way  rather  than  break  up  the  min- 
istry; but  when  the  truth  was  elicited  in  debate  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  Spencer  resigned. 
He  was  considered  and  described  by  earl  Grc}' as  his  "right-hand  man,"  and  without 
his  assistance. the  earl  felt  himself  unable  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  administra^ 
tion  of  viscount  Melbourne  succeeded  (July,  1834),  in  whicli  Spencer  consented  to  resume 
]iis  office.  In  Noveml)er  he  was  called  by  the  death  of  his  father  to  the  bouse  of  jioers, 
which  had  the  effert  of  liringing  the  Melbourne  (q.v.)  administration  to  an  end.  Wiien 
the  attempt  of  sir  R.  Peel  to  carry  on  the  government  failed,  Spencer  declined  to  take 
oilice  again.  He  devoted  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits,  becatne  president  of  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  club,  and  suggested  the  formation  of  tlie  royal  agricultural  society,  of 
•which  he  was  elected  president  in  1838.  He  died  at  ins  seat.  Wiseton  hall,  Notts.  Oct. 
1,  1845,  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  During  his  polilic:d  career. 
Iiis  simplicity  of  character  and  integrity  nf  purpose  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of 
"honest  lord  Althorp."  He  was  very  little  of  an  orator,  but  he  had  a  clear  and  prac 
tif:al  intellect,  and  his  influence  over  the  reformeil  house  of  commons  was  supreme 
Lord  Brougham  dedicated  to  him  his  work  on  Natural  Theolofiy;  i\.w(\\n^  Diidnrpieo  on 
Jns'inct  iirii -aUo  supposed  to  be  carried  on  with  Spencer,  to  whose  cultivation  of  pliil 
osophy  in  the  midst  of  his  political  and  agricultural  pursuits,  the  author  bears  friendly 
testimony.     See  Memoir  by  sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  Bart.  (London,  1876). 

SPENCER,  Joseph,  1714-89;  b.  Conn.;  was  judge  of  probate,  1753;  joined  the 
northern  army,  1758,  as  maj.  under  col.  Whiting;  was  a  member  of  the  council,  1766, 
brig.gen.  in  continental  army.  1775;  maj. gen.,  1776:  was  with  tiio  army  in  the  expedi 
tion  .'ig'iinst  R';od'  I.sland.  1778;  assistecl  in  Sullivan's  retreat;  elected  to  congre.s.s,  1779; 
again  elected  to  the  council,  1780.     He  ^vas  greatly  esteeiued  by  Washington. 
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SFENCEIl  GULF,  a  very  large  inlet  on  the  coast  of  s.  Australia  (q.v.),  between  Eyria 
peninsula  on  llic  w.,  and  Yorke  peninsula  on  the  east.  It  is  about  2(J9  m.  in  length,  by 
100  m.  in  greatest  breadth. 

SPENCER  RIFLE.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this  arm  is  a  magazine  in  the 
butt  of  the  stock  which  holds  seven  cartridges,  and  from  which  the  chamber  is  supplied 
by  a  movement  of  the  trigger-guard.  This  acts  as  a  lever,  expelling  the  sliell  of  the 
exploded  cartridge,  while  it  replaces  it  by  a  fresh  one.  The  magazine  when  emptied  is 
exchanged  for  a  full  one;  or,  by  a  simple  movement,  it  can  be  shut  off  altogether,  and 
the  ritie  made  a  single  breech-loader.  This  rifle,  which  is  described  as  a  "  breech-loading 
oagazine  gun,"  was  generally  used  by  tiie  union  cavalry  during  the  war  of  18lJl-65. 

SPENER,  PniL.  Jak.,  an  illustrious  Gennau  reformer,  and  the  founder  of  the  sect 
known  as  Pietifits,  was  born  at  Rappoltsweiler  (Fr.  Ribeauville)  in  Upper  Alsace,  Jan. 
25,  16o5.  His  father  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Count  von  Rappoltsweiler.  At  an  early 
age  Spener  showed  deep  religious  susceptibilities.  After  studying  the  classics  at  Colmar, 
he  betook  hiipself  in  1651  to  (Sirasburg,  where  the  professors  Dannhauer  and  Sob.  Schmidt 
inspired  him  with  a  profound  love  of  the  Scriptures,  not  as  a  heap  of  dry  theological 
bones,  but  as  a  fountain  of  life  and  spiritual  thought.  From  1659  to  16G2  he  attended 
the  universities  <if  Basel,  Tiibingen,  Freiburg,  Geneva,  and  Lyons.  In  the  following  year 
he  became  a  preacher  at  Strasburg,  where  the  unction  of  his  sermons  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  on  his  iiearers.  At  the  age  of  31  he  was  transferred  to  Fraid^fort  as  first 
pastor;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  profound  spiritualism  of  the  man,  springing  out  of  a 
tree,  simple,  wz/tlieological  faith  in  the  Bible,  made  itself  apparent  in  his  preaching  and 
life.  Yet  Spener  was  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  my>-tic.  The  de- 
votions which  he  sought  to  excite  were  not  to  show  themselves  in  transcendental  ecstasies, 
amid  which  common  sense  is  apt  to  swoon  away,  but  in  acts  of  piety,  humility,  and 
charity.  The  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  was  the  medium  through  Avhich  he  gazed  npt  n 
the  "truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  He  had  a  strong  aversion"to  what  goes  b}'  the  name  of 
theology,  which  he  considered  a  hateful  caricature  of  the  free  word  of  life;  and  he  com- 
menced in  the  year  1670,  at  his  house,  meetings  for  the  cultivation  of  evangelical  moral- 
ity. These  were  the  famous  colhgta  jn'etatis,  who.'jc  influence  for  good  on  the  German 
character,  in  those  days  of  stony  and  barren  orthodoxy,  cannot  easily  be  overvalued. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  pains  to  reorganize  the  method  of  catechising,  and  to  improve 
the  religious  instruction  given  to  children.  His  conduct  in  all  this  was  marked  by  such 
prudence  and  discernment,  that  he  long  escaped  the  animadversions  of  the  "high  and 
dry"  Lutherans;  but  in  1679,  a  preface  which  he  wrote  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Ponfil/c 
of  Arndt,  in  which  he  censured  the  morals  of  the  upper  classes,  made  him  the  target  for 
their  envenomed  shafts;  and  after  some  years,  he  was  fain  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
become  .court-preacher  at  Dresden,  and  member  of  the  upper  consistory.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  effected  important  ameliorations  in  tlie  theological  teaching  of  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  and  in  the  system  of  religious  catechising  practiced  throughout  Saxony;  but 
in  1689  he  fell  into  disgrace  for  having  addressed  a  temperate  but  energetic  remonstiance 
to  the  elector  Johann  Georg  III.  on  the  sul)ject  of  his  personal  vices,  was  attacked  by 
Carpzow,  who  coveted  his  place  at  court,  and  by  other  orthodox  theologians,  and  in  1691 
went  to  Berlin  as  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  consistorial  inspector,  otFices 
which  he  retaim  d  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  encouraged  his 
efforts  after  religious  reform,  and  intrusted  theological  instruction  in  the  new  university 
of  Halle  to  Frake,  Breithaupt,  and  other  disciples  of  Spener — a  matter  that  excited  great 
irritation  in  the  theological  faculties  of  Wittenlierg  and  Leipsic,  which  had  formally 
cen.sured  as  heretical  no  less  than  264  propositions  drawn  from  Spener's  writings.  Spener 
died  at  Berlin.  Feb.  5,  1705,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  for  piety,  wisdom,  and 
practical  Christian  energy,  which  all  the  excesses  of  the  later  pietists  have  not  obscured. 
His  writings  are  numerous;  the  chief  are  Fin  Bes-idcria  (Frankf.  1675).  Das  gdtitliche 
Pitesterthvm  (Frankf.  1677),  ChrMliclie  Lpichenpredigten  (13  vols.,  Frankf.  1677),  Des 
thatigen  ChriRtenfhvim  Nothvt'.nr/igkeit  (Fi-dnkf.  1679).  Klngcn  iiber  das  verdorhenc  Ckriden- 
thum  (Frankf.  1684V  Kvangelhclie  GlanhewUhre  (Frankf.  1688),  and  Tlieologmhe  Bedenken 
(Halle.  5  vols.,  1700-21).  See  Hossbaeh's  Pliil  Jak.  Spener  mid  seiner  Zeii  (2  vols., 
Berl.  l'^28U  Thilo's  Spener  als  Katechet  (Stutt.  1841);  and  Wildeuhalm's  P/ul  Jak.  Spener 
(Lein.  1842-47). 

SPENSER,  Edmund,  one  of  the  chief  literary  ornaments  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
period,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1553.  There  is  some  ground  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  of  good  family  connection ;  but  inasmuch  as  of  neither  of  his  parents  is 
anything  whatever  known,  the  evidence  of  this  is  precarious.  In  1569  he  went  to  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  sizar,  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that 
■whatever  his  family,  the  gifts  of  fortune  Avere  deficient.  At  Cambridge  he  remained 
several  years,  becoming  bachelor  of  arts  in  1572.  and  master  in  1576.  After  leaving 
college,  "he  went  to  live  with  friends  in  the  n.  of  England.  Of  the  detail  of  his  life 
at  this  period,  nothing  is  known  furtlier  than  that  he  busied  himself  with  poetry,  his 
first  volume  of  -"hich,  Tlie  Shei'Jt.eardc'.-i  Calendar,  was  published  in  1579.  Its  dedication 
to  sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  that  nol)le  and  kindly  gentle- 
man, who  not  only  extended  to  Mm  a  generous  patronage,  but  honored  liim  with  his 
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warm  friendship.  TTc  5?ccina  for  some  time  to  have  been  rloracsfientedwith  sirPliilip  at 
Loiccsler  house,  from  which  he  diUcs  his  moiety  of  the  Fourc  Kju'sih'H,  exehiingod  be- 
tween him  and  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  printed  in  1580.  Toward  the  end  of  this  year, 
throu^li  the;  intliieiieo  of  !Si(hicy's  uncle,  tiic  earl  of  licicestci',  an  appointnKnit  was  pro- 
cured for  hi;n  a.'^  secretary  to  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the  (pieen's  dcfiuty  in  Irehmd.whitiier 
he  at  once  proceeded.  About  this  time  it  was  that  he  commenced  Ins  great  work,  The 
Facrii  Qnci'i).  His  official  duties  must  have  been  punctually  and  al)ly  performed,  as  in 
15S0  we  find  his  services  rewarded  by  a  grant  from  tliecrown  of  Kilcolman  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  an  estate  of  upward  of  3,000  acres,  on  which  he  now  went  to  reside.  Alonff 
with  tills  piece  of  good  fortune  came  the  evil  news  to  him  of  the  de;dh  of  his  friend 
ilSidney  at  Zutplien,  an  event  which  he  musically  bewails  in  the  elegy  entitled  Axfrophel. 
Sub<c(picntly  the  i)lace  of  Sidney,  as  at  once  his  patron  and  friend,  was  in  a  measure 
supplied  In'sir  Walter  lialeigh,  who  visited  him  in  Ireland  in  1590,  took  him  along 
with  him  to  l'>nulaud,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  (piecn  Elizabeth.  His  e.\'pc- 
ricnccs  as  u  suitor  for  court-favor  seem  not  to  have  been  specially  of  a  pleasant  kind,  if 
we  may  judge  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  work-^,  in  which  a  keen  i)ersonal  feeling  of 
wrong  and  weary  liumiliation  speaks  out  unmistakably.  Documentary  evidence  exists, 
however,  that  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  was  granted  him  by  queen  Elizabelh;  that  it 
was  ever  paid,  or  paid  with  due  puueluaiity,  there  seems  considerable  reason  to  doubt. 
That  Elizabeth,  along  with  her  greater  qualities,  could  exhibit  on  occasion  an  extreme 
meanness  and  stinginess,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  whatever.  What  portion  of  Spen- 
ser's after-life  was  passed  in  England,  what  in  Ireland,  we  do  not  distinctly  know. 
Nearly  all  we  distinctly  know  of  him  henceforth  is  the  date  of  his  several  publication."?. 
The  lirst  three  books  of  Tlie  Faery  Queen.,  issued  on  his  arrival  in  England  in  1590,  were 
followed  the  year  after  by  three  more,  and  a  collection  of  lesser  pieces  entitled  Vontplnlnts, 
including  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  the  2V/.r.s  of  the  J/'/.sr's,  etc. :  and  in  1591)  by  four 
Hymnx.  so  called,  in  which  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  beauty  is  elaborated  in  noble  music. 
In  1596  he  wrote  his  Vkic  of  Ireland,  a  treatise  full  of  sagacious  observation  and  re- 
mark, which  was  only  published  long  after  in  Dublin  in  1(333.  Furllnjr  thtm  thi.s,  all 
reeorl  which  survives  to  us  of  Spenser  is  summed  in  the  facts  that  iu  1594  he  was  mar- 
rie  1  to  a  woman  whose  very  name  has  perished;  that  in  1598  he  was  made  sheriff  of 
Cork  by  the  queen;  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  deplorable  calamity  befell 
him  which  sljortly  preceded  and  in  part  may  have  caused  his  death.  Tyrone's  rebellion 
having  broken  out,  his  house  at  Kilcolman  was  sacked  and  burned  \fy  the  rebels,  he 
and  his  wife  with  difficulty  escaping,  while  their  youngest  child  perished  in  the  flames. 
On  Jan.  15.  1599,  his  death  took  place  in  London.  According  to  the  account  given  by 
Ben  Jonson  to  Drummond,  he  "  died  for  lake  of  bread."  This  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
in  the  literal  .sense  true,  but  it  is  scarce  possible  to  evade  the  inference  from  it,  as  coming 
from  one  so  likely  to  be  well  informed  as  Jonson,  of  a  state  of  great  wretchedness  and 
destitution.  He  was  buried  by  his  own  request  near  Chaucer  in  "Westminster  abbey, 
at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  is  said,  in  the  account  by  Jonson,  to  have  ten- 
dered him  succor  on  his  death-bed,  though  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail. 

Spenser  takes  admitted  ranlt,  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  our  poets;  an.l  his  chief 
work,  the  Faery  Queen,  written  in  that  stateliest  of  English  measures,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  tedious  as  it  is  in  its  allegory,  and  in  much  of  its  diction  obsolete 
even  when  written,  is  a  masterpiece  of  opulent  genius.  In  the  poetry  of  Spenser,  an  ever- 
present  seeking  for  and  sense  of  beauty  finds  its  fit  expression  and  refle.x  in  a  fluent 
succession  of  sweet  and  various  cadences;  in  breadth  and  .splendor  of  pictorial  effect,  it 
has  never,  perhaps,  been  surpassed;  such  a  lavish  exuberance  in  detail_  as  we  find  in  it, 
has  seldom  been  so  combined  with  a  total  impression  of  chastened  and  majestic  sobriety; 
and  throughout  it  is  pervaded  by  that  atmosphere  of  moral  wisdom  and  serenity  which 
Milton  reverently  recognizes  in  "the  sage  and  serious  Spenser." — See  Sj^enxer  and  his 
Poetry,  by  prof.  G.  L.  Craik  (3  vols.  1845).  The  most  complete  edition  of  the  poet's 
works  is  that  by  Todd  (Loud.  8  v. Is.  1806);  but  a  new  edition,  with  glossary,  notes,  and 
life,  by  J.  P.  Collier,  was  published  in  1862. 

SPENSE  RIAN  STANZA.     See  Meter. 

SPEEMACE  TI  is  a  waxy  matter  obtained  from  a  cavity  in  the  head  of  the  whale, 
physeter  macrocephalus  .  See  CACiior.oT.  It  is  separated  from  the  oil,  in  which  it  is 
originally  dissolved,  by  boiling  water,  from  which  the  spermaceii  crystallizes  as  it  cools. 
It  is  then  purified  by  being  remelted  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  and  the  impurities 
skimmed  off,  and  it  is  finally  melted  again  by  the  action  of  steam,  and  cooled  slowly  in 
mol  is.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.940;  it  is  scarcely  unctuous  to  the  touch;  does  not  melt 
under  100',  has  little  taste  or  odor,  and  occurs  in  pearly-white,  glistening,  translucent 
crystals.  It  was  generally  regarded  by  chemists  as  a  pafmilate  or  cetylate  of  oxide  of 
0  'lyl;  but  according  to  Hcintz,  who  has  studied  the  fats  and  their  allies  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  living  clicnust,  it  contains  four  alcohols  (wliich  act  as  bases),  united  with 
lauric,  myristic.  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids. 

Spermaceti  is  an  emollient  and  demulcent,  and  is  hence  a  useful  ingredient  in  cough 
mixtures.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  used  externally  as  an  ingredient  in  various  ointments. 
The  uiif/uenfuni  celacei  or  spermaceti  ointment,  of  the  pharmacopana  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  almond-oil. 
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SPERMATOZO'A  is  the  term  given  to  the  true  fertilizing  agents  occurring  in  the  male 
generative  organs.  They  appear  to  be  formed  from  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tortuous 
seminal  tubes,  of  v.iiich  the  organ  known  as  the  testis  is  essentially  couiposetl.  At  the 
period  of  puberty  in  man,  and  at  certain  periods  annually  in  other  animals,  the  seminal 
tubes  are  seen  to  be  tilled  with  cells,  from  which  the  spermatozoa  are  developed.  With- 
out describing  the  various  changes  that  ensue,  we  may  observe,  that  the  spermatozoa  are 
finally  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  cell-walls,  and  arrange  tliemselves  in  parcels  sym- 
metrically placed,  with  the  so-called  heads  in  one  direction,  and  the  tails  in  the  opposiia 
direction.  In  the  human  subject,  the  spermatozoa  may  be  described  as  clear,  hyaloid 
bodies,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  dilated  portion,  the  head  or  body,  from  which  along 
tail,  or  filament,  issues.  The  head  is  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  of  a  conical  form, 
the  pointed  extremity  being  anterior.  The  length  of  the  spermatozoa  is  about  -^^-^  of  au 
inch.  The  spermatozoa  of  different  animals  vary  extremely  in  size  and  form;  and  for  a 
detailed  account  of  these  bodies,  in  different  classes  of  animals,  we  must  refer  to  the 
article,  "semen,"  in  the  Cyclopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  spL'rmatozoa  were  independent  organisms  (like  the  infusoria  for  example),  but 
it  is  now  known  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  epithelial  cells  (or  perhaps  nuclei),  modi- 
fied in  structure,  and  endowed  with  special  properties.  That  the  integrity  of  the  sper- 
matozoa is  essential  for  the  process  of  impregnation,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  called  in 
question;  but  of  the  nature  of  the  force  which  they  communicate  to  the  ova,  we  know 
nothing. 

SPERANSKI,  Mikhail,  Count,  1772-1839;  b.  Russia;  prof,  of  mathematics  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1797,  and  sec.  to  the  council  of  the  empire  in  ISOl.  He  became  asst. 
minister  of  justice  in  1808.  During  his  administration  he  remodeled  the  system  of  tax- 
ation, introduced  a  new  penal  code,  and  a  system  of  national  education.  He  was  ban- 
ished in  1812,  but  recalled  in  1816.     He  became  president  of  chancery  under  Nicholas. 

SPEY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rises  in  the  s.  of  Inverness-.shirc,  6  m.  n.w.  of  loch  Laggan, 
and  10  m.  e.  of  loch  Lochy,  follows  a  north-eastern  direction  through  the  counties  of 
Inverness  and  Elgin,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  110  m.,  falls  into  the  Morey  firth,  3  m. 
w.  of  Port-Gordon.  During  a  portion  of  its  lower  course,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Banff.  In  point  of  length,  the  Spey  is  the  second  river  of 
Scotland;  but  except  for  its  salmon-fisheries,  it  is  almost  without  value,  nor  can  it  be 
called  a  picturesque  stream.  It  has  the  swiftest  current  of  all  the  large  rivers  in  Britain, 
and  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  fresliets,  resulting  at  times  in  disastrous  inundations. 
Its  salmon-fisheries  arc  very  valuable. 

SPEY'EP.,  also  Pfeier  (Fr.  Spires),  the  capital  of  Rhenish  Bavaria  (the  former  Pala- 
tinate), and  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  stands  at  the  influx  of  the  Speyerbach 
into  the  Rhine,  14  m.  s.w  of  IIe<lclberg,  and  23  n.  of  Carlsruhe.  It  is  connected  with 
Mannheim,  and  thence  with  the  rest  of  Germanj',  by' railway.  The  principal  building 
is  the  cathedral  (founded  1030),  which  contains  the  tombs  of  numerous  emperors  of 
Germany.  Since  1856  it  has  been  wholly  renewed,  and  is  the  grandest  specimen  of 
Romanesque  architecture  in  Europe.  It  has  a  hall  of  Roman  antiquities  discovered  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  is  adorned  with  thirty  magnificent  frescos  by  Schraudolph. 

Except  the  cathedral  and  a  ruined  wall,  tlie  sole  relic  of  the  imperial  palace  in  which 
twenty-nine  diets  were  held — at  one  of  w  hich  (1529)  the  reformers  made  their  famous 
"protest,"  Rnd  got  for  themselves  the  name  of  Protestants  (see  Protestant) — Speyer 
does  not  contains  single  ancient  building.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Orleans 
Buccession  war — well  called  by  the  Germans  the  Mordbirnncr  Krieg — during  which  the 
whole  Palatinate  was  savagely  wasted,  Speyer  was  taken  by  the  French,  its  inhabitants 
driven  out,  and  tlie  city  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Only  the 
cathedral  resisted  the  barbarous  effort.s"to  mine  it.  Everything  else  was  reduced  to  rub- 
bish, and  for  long  years  the  noble  old  pile  overlooked  nothing  but  a  melanchelj- waste 
of  ruins.  In  1794  it  was  wasted  by  the  French  under  Custine,  and  has  never  recovered 
from  these  calamities.  Speyer  manufactures  vinegar  and  tobacco,  and  has  some  transit- 
trade  on  the  Rhine.     Pop.  '75,  14,100,  of  wliom  about  two-fifths  are  Catholics. 

Speyer  is  the  Xoviomagus  of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Nemetes,  a 
German  people.  Speyer  was  probably  the  native  name  from  the  first,  for  in  some  of  the 
later  Roman  notices  it  is  called  Viritas  Xnnetinn,  id  est  Spiva.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  stream,  or  ftacA  (Speyerbacli),  which  here  flows  into  the  Rhine.  A  Christian  com- 
munity appears  to  have  been  established  here  as  earl}'  as  150-200  a.d.,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  seat  of  a  bishop  about  300  a.d.  The  German  emperors  had  here  a  pfalz 
(palace,  Lat.  palatium,  whence  the  former  name  of  the  region  of  which  it  was  the  capi- 
tal, the  Pfalz  or  Palatinate),  in  which  they  often  resided.  By  them  the  town  was  made 
a  free  city  of  the  empire;  and  having  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying-trade  up 
and  down  the  Rliine.  it  rapidly  rose  in  wealth  and  importance.  The  Reichskammergericht, 
or  imperial  chamber  of  justice,  the  highest  court  of  the  German  empire,  was  held  here 
for  200  years,  until  removed  to  Wetzlar  in  1689. 

SPE'ZIA,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Genoa,  and  60  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.     Pop.  '71,  15,636.     It  is  situated  near  the  inner  point  of  the  gulf  of  that 
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name.  The  gulf  is  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  Si  m. 
loiiiJC,  iuid  8  in.  broad;  its  ■western  sliorc  is  iiidente<l  bj'  many  coves  or  ereelis,  live  of 
Mliich — Porto- Venere,  La  Castagna,  tlie  Varigiiano  (the  Quaranline  station),  Grazie, 
and  l*ani<raglia — arc  so  deep  that  large  men-of-war  may  be  moored  in  them.  The 
emperor  ^iapoieon  I.  recognized  the  importance  of  tlii.s  gulf,  and  at  one  time  designed, 
it  is  saiii,  to  malie  it  llie  chief  naval  station  of  his  empire  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Italian  government  has  made  it  the  station  for  its  ships  of  war,  and  it  is  now  the  chief 
arsenal  of  the  kindoni.  Its  shippingand  commerce  are  considerable.  The  scenerj' of  tlie 
gulf  IS  very  btautiful,  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate  was  famous  in  ancient  times,  when 
it  was  known  as  the  gulf  of  Luna.  The  soil  i)roduces  olives,  excellent  wines,  fruits, 
etc.,  and  the  town  has  become  within  recent  years  a  much  frequented  watering-place. 
There  are  mimerous  foreign  consulates.  Steamers  perform  the  voyage  from  Spezia  to 
Genoa  in  ciglit  hours.     The  railway  from  Genoa  to  Spezia  was  completed  in  1873. 

SPEZZIA  (the  ancient  Tijiarcnos),  a  small  Greek  island  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Isauplla.  Pup.  I).  1(50.  The  i.-^lund  is  rui*'ruitful,  and  its  people  are  engaged  chietly  in 
commercial  pursuits.  The  town  of  Spczzia,  on  the  u.  coast,  has  little  more  than  3,000 
inhabitants. 

SPH.ZEKULilEIA,  a  very  remarkable  nematode,  or  round  worm,  which  exists  as  a 
parasite  in  various  species  of  bees.  The  female  is  almost  an  inch  in  length,  has  a 
nearly  \uiiform  diameter  of  -j^^  of  an  in.  is,  of  a  whitish  color,  is  bluntly  pointed  at 
each  end,  and  is  covered  witli  numerous  (about  ^00)  small  button-like  jtrojections 
— a  peculiarity  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  Tliere  is  neither  mouth,  esophagus,  intestine, 
nor  anus,  and  the  whole  animal  consists  of  little  more  than  an  elongated  mass  of  fatty 
tissue  and  reproductive  organs,  which  in  full-grown  individuals  contain  ova  in  various 
stages  of  development.  Although  the  female  Avas  discovered  in  1836  (by  Leon  Dufour), 
it  was  not  until  Jan.  1861  that  the  discover}'  of  the  male  was  announced  by  ]Mr.  Lub- 
bock in  his  memoir  on  this  parasite  in  Tlie  JSatural  IlMory  Eevieic.  The  male  is  more 
than  28,000  times  smallerlhan  the  female,  which  accounts  for  its  having  been  previously 
overlooked.  It  is  frequently  found  sexually  united  to  the  female  in  the  same  manner  as 
occurs  in  sclerostoma  ayngamus  (q.  v.),  the  parasite  which  gives  rise  to  ihii  gaj,es  in  vari- 
ous birds. 

SPHAG  NUM,  a  genus  of  moss,  whose  spore-case  is  an  urn  closed  by  a  deciduous  lid. 
pnd  its  brim  toothless,  the  calyptra  irregularly  torn.  Several  species  are  natives  of 
Britam,  and  arc  common  in  bogs,  from  which  they  derive  their  popular  name.  Bog 
Moss.  They  are  remaikable  for  the  whiti.'^h  color  of  their  leaves.  They  are  very  ele- 
gant plants.  They  often  grow  in  considerable  masses,  absorbing  water  like  a  sponge, 
but  becoming  friaf)le  when  dry.  Tbej-  contribute  much  to  the  formation  of  peat.  Gar- 
deners employ  them  in  preference  to  other  mosses  for  covering  the  roots  of  plants  and 
keeping  them  moist,  as  they  have  in  a  high  degree  the  propertj-  of  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  They  have  been  u&x^d  as  food  in  barbarous  countries,  but  are  very 
slightly  nutritive.  The  cells  of  the  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  spiral  structure,  and 
for  large  pores  in  their  sides. 

SPHEGIDJE.  or  SFHECiDyE,  a  family  of  hymenoptcrous  insects,  winged  in  both  sexes, 
and  much  resembling  bees  or  wasps  in  general  appearance.  They  are  solitary  in  their 
habits.  ]\Iany  of  them  burrow  in  sand,  and  are  known  as  sand-tcat-ps.  They  are 
extremely  active  and  restless,  and  may  be  seen  running  about  on  sand-hills,  with  their 
•wings  in  constant  motion.  Some  of  them  carry  spiders,  and  others  catcri  illars,  into 
their  burrows,  as  food  for  their  larvfc,  placing  them  there  when  the  vjyg  is  laid,  and  sting- 
ing them  so  as  to  render  them  torpid,  without  killing  them.  They  display  wonderful 
energy  and  perseverance  in  dragging  the  spider  or  caterpillar  to  the  burrow.  They  are 
mostly  tropical  insects,  but  some  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

SPHENISTTD.^,  the  penguin  family,  or  a  sub-family  of  Ircri'pennaicn,  belonging 
to  the  order  valntorrx,  or  swimmers.  The  principal  or  typical  genus  is  ajhcnisais.  The 
penguins  occupy  in  the  southern  liemisphere  the  place  filled  by  the  auks  in  the  northern. 
See  Auk,  ante.  '  They  live  gregariou-My  in  the  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere  on  the 
coasts  of  south  Africa  and  South  America,  especially  at  Terra  del  Fucgo,  and  on  the 
solitary  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  sphenifir'idm  contain  the  genera  sfhcvisciis, 
eudyptes,  pygofireJlx,  and  aptenodytcs.  The  aptawdytcs  patacltonica,  or  the  king  penguin, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  who  saw  them  at  ]\Iacquarrie  island  in  the 
southern  Pacific  (see  Pknguin.  r?«Y^),  says:  "  They  arc  arranged  when  on  shore  in  as 
compact  a  manner  and  in  regidar  ranks  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers;  and  are  classed  with 
the  greatest  order,  the  young  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the  molting  birds  in  another, 
the  sitting  hens  in  a  third,  the  clean  birds  in  a  fourth,  etc. ;  and  ?o  strictly  do  birds  in 
similar  condition  congregate  that,  should  a  bird  that  is  molting  intrude  itself  among 
those  which  are  dean"^  it'is. immediately  ejected  from  them.  The  females  hatch  thceggs 
by  keeping  them  clo.se  between  their  thighs;  and  if  approached  during  the  time  of  incu- 
bation, move  away,  carrying  their  eggs  with  them.  At  this  time  the  male  bird  goes  to 
sea  and  collects  "food  for  the  fennde,  v/hich  becomes  very  fat.  After  the  young  is 
hatched  both  parents  go  to  sea  and  bring  home  food  for  it.  It  soon  becomes  so  fat  as 
ecarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old  birds  getting  very  thia."    Capt.  Fitzroy  gives  the 
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following  account  of  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  of  the  jackaso  penguin,  splienUcus 
demersus,  aX  Noir  island:  "The  old  bird  gets  on  a  little  eminence  and  makes  a  great 
noise  (between  quacking  and  braj^ug).  lioldmg  its  head  up  in  the  air  as  if  it  were  liar- 
anguiuL!;  the  penguinerj-,  while  the  young  one  stands  close  to  it,  but  a  little  lower.  The 
ok?  bird,  having  continued  its  clatter  for  about  a  minute,  puts  its  head  down  and  opens 
its  mouth  widely,  into  which  the  youn^-  one  thrusts  its  head,  and  then  appears  to  suck 
from  the  throat  of  its  mother  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  wliich  the  clatter  is  repeated, 
and  the  young  one  is  again  fed;  this  continues  for  about  ten  minutes."  Mr.  Darwin 
relates  an  encounter  with  one  of  these  birds  on  the  Falkland  islands:  "I  was  much 
amused  by  watching  its  habits.  It  was  a  brave  bird :  and  until  reaching  tlie  sea  it  regularly 
fought  and  drove  me  backward.  Nothing  less  than  heavy  blows  would  have  stopped 
him'';  every  inch  gained  he  tirmly  kept  standing  clnse  before  me,  erect  and  determined. 
When  thus  opposi'd  he  continually  rolled  his  licad  from  side  to  side,  in  a  very  odd  man- 
ner, as  if  tlie  power  of  vision  only  lay  in  the  anterior  and  basal  part  of  each  eye." 

SPHE  NOID  BONE  (Gr.  sphen,  a  wedge,  and  eidos,  form)  is  situated  a-t  the  anterior  part  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  articulated  wuti  ^^^ 

all  the  other  cranial  bones,  which  it  wedges  ,iCS^a.  « 
firmly  together.  It  somewhat  resembles  e^-'?-5i^24*^.^ 
a  bat  witli  its  wings  extended,  and  hence 
was  termed  the  os  vespertilMnis.  It  is 
divisible  into  a  body,  the  greater  and 
lesser  wings,  and  various  processes.  The 
greater  wings  present  three  surfaces:  a 
superior  or  cerebral  surface,  forming  part 
of  the  floor  on  which  the  brain  rests;  an 
anterior  surface,  which  assists  to  form 
the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
and  an  external  surface  witli  a  rough 
ridge,  giving  attachment  to  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful muscles  of  mastication.  The  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  crani- 
al nerves  emerge  from  the  cranial  cavity 
through  foramina  in  this  bone.  Although 
considered  in  human  anatomy  as  a  sin- 
gle bone,  it  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  several  bones,  which,  after  a 
time,  unite  v/ith  one  another,  as  the 
bisi-sphenoid,  the  pre-sphenoid,  the  ali- 
splienoid,  and  the  orbito-sphenoid  bones. 

SPHEEE,  a  regular  solid  figure,  every  point  of  whose  surface  is  equally  distant  from 
its  center;  and  whose  outline  is  traced  by  a  circle  revolving  round  its  diameter.  All 
sections  of  a  sphere  b}^  a  plane  are  necess:irily  circles,  and  ail  sections  by  planes  passing 
through  the  center,  or  by  planes  cutting  the  sphere  at  equal  distances  from  the  center, 
are  equal.  The  former  sections  are  called  great,  and  the  latter  small,  circles.  Small  cir- 
cles may  vary  in  size  between  a  mere  point  and  a  great  circle,  approaching  either  limit 
as  nearly  as  we  please.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  that  of  four  of  its  great  cir- 
cles, or  (taking  x  for  the  radius  of  the  sphere)  to  4;r,r-;  and  its  volume  to  that  of  a  cone 
whose  altitude  is  twice  that  of  the  sphere,  or  4r,  and  whose  base  is  a  great  circle  of  the 
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sphere,  the  formula  for  it  being  —  X  t^-c',  or  xTtx'^.     The  most  remarkable  geometrical 
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property  of  the  sphere  is  the  relation  which  its  surface  and  volume  bear  to  those  of  the 
"  circumscribing"  cylinder,  i.e.,  a  cylinder  whose  length  and  diameter  of  each  end  are 
each  ec[ual  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  and  in  winch,  therefore,  the  sphere  will  be 
exactly  contained.  The  concave  surface  of  such  a  cylinder  is  exactly  equal  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere;  and  not  only  so,  but  if  a  section  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder 
be  made  through  both  cylinder  and  sphere,  the  curved  surfaces  of  the  portions  cut  off  are 
equal,  whether  such  portion  be  cut  off  from  one  end  or  be  intercepted  between  two 
parallel  sections;  it  follows  from  this  that  the  curved  surface  of  any  section  of  a  sphere 
with  pandlcl  ends  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere  by  the  height  or  thickness  of  the  section,  and  that  the  curved  surfaces  of  all  sec- 
tions of  a  sphere  are  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  such  sections.  The  volume  of  the 
sphere,  also,  is  equal  to  tw^o-thirds  of  that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder. 

SPHER'OGRAPH,  a  simple  and  exceedingly  efficient  instrument  for  the  mechanical 
solution  of  such  problems  in  spherical  trigonometry  as  navigation,  geography,  etc., 
present,  was  invented  in  I806  by  Mr.  Stephen  Martin  Saxby,  r.n.  It  consists  of  two 
circular  pieces  of  paper,  the  whole  of  the  under  and  the  rim  of  the  upper  being  made 
of  stout  card-board,  and  the  interior  portion  of  the  upper  one  of  strong  transparent 
tracing-paper;  these  two  circles  are  attached  by  a  pin  through  their  common  center,  the 
pin  being  made  to  work  in  an  ivory  collar,  so  as  to  prevent  any  lateral  motion  of  either 
circle.     Round  the  pin  as  center,  equal  circles  are  drawn,  one  on  each  sheet;  each  circle 


The  upper  or  cerebral  of  the  sphenoid  bone: 
The  oUvarj"  process ;  2,  the  ethmoidal  spore ;  3  and 
4,  the  lesser  and  greater  wings  on  the  left  side ;  6,  the 
extremity  of  left  pterygoid  process;  7,  the  foramen 
for  the  optic  nerve;  10,  the  sella  turcica  on  which  the 
pituitary  gland  rests;  1~,  the  basilar  portion  of 
the  bone,  joining  with  the  occipital;  Vi,  part  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissure  which  separates  the  greater  from 
tlie  lesser  wings,  and  transmits  the  3d,  4th,  the  oph- 
tlialmic  division  of  the  5th,  and  the  6th  nerves,  with 
the  oplithalmic  vein;  14,  the  foramen  rotundum, 
transmitting  the  second  division  of  the  5th  nerve; 
15,  tlie  foramen  ovula.  transmitting  the  third  divis- 
ion of  the  5th  nerve;  10,  the  foramen  sponosum  for 
the  passage  of  the  middle  meringeal  artery. 
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is  Ihon  fillofl  in  with  lines  rrprosonting  meridians  and  parallels  according  to  the  stcreo- 
crapliic  iM-ojection,  and  the  instnimcnt  is  eoinplotod.  As  one  of _  the  chief  uses  of  the 
sphero"r:iph  is  to  show  tiie  course,  distance,  and  diif(!renees  of  latitude  and  longitude  in 
"ereat'circie  sailing"  (q.v.),  we  shall  give  a  problem  of  this  sort  in  illustration  of  the 

working  of  the  instrument. 
Fig.  1  represents  the  ap- 
pearance presented  by  the 
spherograph  when  tlie  two 
poles  arc  separated  from 
each  otiier  by  an  angular 
distance  of  40';  tlie  lines 
drawn  on  the  under  circle 
(represented  by  dotted  lines 
in  thefig.)slio\ving  through 
the  transparent  paper  wliich 
forms  the  upper  circle,  on 
which  the  continuous  lines 
are  delineated.  Suppose, 
then,  that  a  ship  is  in  lut. 
50"  n.,  long.  20'  w.,  and  is 
bound  for  a  point  in  lat.  lO'' 
n.  and  long.  80'  w.,  and 
that  its  great  circde  track, 
etc.,  are  required:  let  P,  the 
pole  of  the  under  circle, 
represent  the  place  of  llie 
ship  (the  circle  ZPD  always 
representing  the  meridian  of 
the  point  of  departure,  and 
the  upper  circle,  whose  pole 
is  Z,  representing  the  earth's 
hemisphere),  which  is  done 
by  turning  the  upper  circlo 
till  P  appears  at  lat.  50"  n.; 
X  represents  the  point  to  be  arrived  at,  and  consequently  PX  the  arc  of  a  great  circlo 
mssin-  through  P  and  X.  is  tbe  great  circle  track,  PD  is  the  difference  of  latitude,  EP 
S^difference-of  longitude;  the  spherical  angle  XPD  measured  ^y^^^^^^^.^ 
great  circle,  of  which  P  is  the  pole,  is  the  course ;  and  the  length  ofPX  is  measuiHl  1  y 
PT  the  portion  of  PS  which  is  cut  off  by  a  parallel  of  the  under  circle  through  X  in 
de"-'rces  The  data,  then,  being  as  above,  we  find  by  inspection  of  the  instrun.ent  tlie 
difference  of  lat.  =  40"  s.,  the  difference  of  long.  =  60"  w.,  the  course _=  s.  72f  w., 
and  the  distance  =  63^=  3,800  nautical  miles.  Besides  the  saving  of  time  and  lal)or 
by  the  use  of  this  instrument— the  whole  work  being  the  settivf]  of  the  instrument,  and 
then  the  reading  off  of  the  required  elements-it  is  evident  that  the  ^^^^^^^'^t  rfnld 
mechanical  souftion  for  calculation  greatly  lessens  tbe  probability  of  error  It  is  tonnd 
U.at  I^Zrographs  of  5  in.  radius  give  results  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  navigator. 

All  other  spherical  problems  can  be 
solved  with  equal  facility  by  this  instru- 
ment, but  one  more  example  will  suffice. 
Let  Z  (fig.  2)  now  represent  the  zenith  of 
a  place,  ZHNR  its  meridian,  P  the  north 
pole  of  the  heavens;  the  other  lines  are 
then  circles  of  declination,  altitude,  azi- 
muth, and  hour  circles;  and  let  O  repre- 
sent the  place  of  the  sun  in  given  declina- 
tion and  altitude  at  a  certain  time.  The 
instrument  is  now  set  by  turning  round 
the  upper  card  till  the  point  O  (determined 
by  its  circle  of  declination  and  hour  circle) 
on  the  under  card  falls  upon  the  circle  of 
given  altitude  on  the  upper  card,  then  d  is 
the  sun's  place  at  noon.  Hrf  being  his 
meridian  altitude,  Pit  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  the  angle  UPS  (measured  in  degrees 
along  QE)  the  time  of  sunset,  ds  half  the 
lengtli  of  the  day,  se  half  the  length  of  the 

night,  etc.     The  spherograph  is  also  use-  P^^  2. 

ful  in  finding  latitude  when  the  horizon  is 

b'd  bv  fogs,  right  ascensions  at  night,  and  „•„«„ 

in  correctino-  lunar  observations;  but  for  these  purposes,  spherographs  arc  specialiy 
constructed,''as  some  slight  variations  in  the  form  given  above  are  necessary. 
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•  ^«^  Spheroidal. 

SFHE'KOID  is  a  species  of  ellipsoid  (q.v.),  and  is  represented  by  the  same  equation. 
If  an  ellipse  be  made  to  revolve  round  one  of  ils  axes,  the  curved  outline  of  the  ellipse 
describes  the  spheroid.  Should  the  major  or  longer  axis  be  the  axis  of  revolution,  the 
spheroid  is  said  to  be  prolate  (Lat.  prolatun,  lengthened),  but  if  the  minor  or  shorter  axis, 
oblate.  The  earth's  axis  of  revolution,  which  runs  from  pole  to  pole,  being  about  25  m. 
shorter  than  the  longest  or  equatorial  diameter,  and  these  being  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  the  earth  is  considered  as  an  oblate  spheroid. 

SPHEEOID  AL  CONDITION  of  liquids  is  the  name  usually  given  to  a  series  of  very 
singular  phenomena  discovered  by  Leidenfrost,  but  first  carefully  investigated  by  Bou- 
tigny.  Indeed,  one,  at  least,  of  these  phenomena  has  been  popularly  known  for  a  very 
long  time,  being  the  foundation  of  Ihe  rough  practical  method  of  determining  whether 
or  not  a  flat-iron  is  so  hot  as  to  be  likely  to  singe  the  linen  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
The  test  consists  simply  in  letting  a  drop  of  water  fall  upon  the  iron ;  if  it  be  not  too  hot, 
the  drop  spreads  over  the  surface  and  evaporates.  If  it  be  too  hot,  the  drop  at  once 
glances  off  the  iron  without  wetting  it. 

The  common  experimental  method  of  exhibiting  tlie  spheroidal  condition  is  easily 
performed  thus:  A  metallic  disk,  slightly  concave,  like  a  watch-case,  is  heated  by  a 
lamp,  and  water  is  cautiously  dropped  on  it  from  a  pipette.  If  this  be  done  before  the 
disk  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  water  boils  almost  explosively,  and  is  dispersed  at  once  in 
vapor.  But  when  the  disk  is  hot  enough,  the  water  remains  suspended  ubote  the  sur 
face;  and  the  drop,  when  small,  takes  nearly  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  Various 
proofs  have  been  given,  though  thej^  are  obviouslj' unnecessary,  that  there  is  no  contact 
in  this  case.  Thus,  if  the  disk  be  very  nearly  fiat",  light  parses  freely  between  it  and  the 
drop.  Again,  if  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  be  connected  with  the  disk,  and  the  other 
be  dipped  into  the  drop,  a  galvanometer  interposed  in  the  circuit  shows  that  no  current 
passes.  By  heating  the  disk  sufficiently,  and  dropping  on  the  water  very  carefully,  we 
may  easily  keep  in  the  spheroidal  state  as  much  water  as,  if  not  more  than,  it  could  hold 
•when  cold.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  yet  quite  clear;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  radiant  heat  from  the  disk  raises  vapor  so  freely  from  the  surface  of  the  drop 
nearest  it,  as  to  interpose  a  cushion  of  dense  and  highly  heated  vapor  between  them,  on 
■which  the  drop,  as  it  were,  floats;  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  balancing  its  weight.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  quite  complete  explanation  of  the  experiment,  and  it  would  require  too  much 
detail  to  examine  it  more  closely.  But  the  most  curious  fact  connected  with  the  experi- 
ment is,  that  the  water  does  not  boil.  In  fact,  it  evaporates  so  freelj'  that  the  heat  car- 
ried oft  from  it.  as  latent  heat,  by  the  vapor  which  is  constantly  formed,  keeps  its  tem- 
perature somewhere  about  206''  F.  only.  This  suggests  a  curious  experiment,  which  is 
foiuid  to  succeed.  Boiling  water,  dropped  on  a  red-hot  plate  of  metal,  instantly  assumes 
the  sphcj-oidal  state,  and  is  cooled  six  degrees  below  boiling. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  metal  plate  be  used — a  watch-glass  will  suffice  for  the 
experiment;  but  hot  water  must  be  dropped  on  it,  else  the  glass  will  crack. 

Other  liquids,  and  even  some  bodies  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  can 
be  easily  brought  into  the  sjilieroidal  state — the  lowest  requisite  temperature  of  the  disk 
being  dependent  on  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance.  'Thus,  while  water  has  a  tem- 
perature of  206°  F.  in  the  spheroidal  state,  the  disk  must  have  a  temperature  of  340^  F. 
at  least.  For  alcohol,  these  temperatures  are  168°  F.  and  270°  F. ;  for  ether,  94°  F.  and 
140°  F.  A  good  exanqile  of  a  solid  entering  this  state  is  furnished  by  dropping  crystals 
of  iodine  on  a  hot  platinum  disk. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  disk  should  be  solid;  it  is  easy  to  obtain  ether,  and  even 
water,  in  the  spheroidal  state  over  the  surface  of  hot  oil — but  great  care  is  rec^uired,  as 
explosions  are  apt  to  occur,  in  which  ca.se  the  hot  oil  is  freely  thrown  about. 

IMany  cases  of  bursting  of  steam-boilers,  otherwise  apparently  inexplicable,  seem  to 
be  attributable  to  this  condition  of  matter.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  the  water-supply 
has  run  low,  and  the  boiler  has  been  overheated,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  contents  may 
sometimes  be  in  the  spheroidal  state.  Tiie  addition  of  cold  water  in  such  a  case  would 
bring  them  suddenly  in  contact  with  the  overheated  metal,  and  large  quantities  of  steam 
would  be  generated  with  violence. 

A  very  singular  experiment,  tiie  freezing  of  water  on  a  red-hot  plate,  is  easilj'^  per- 
formed by  the  help  of  this  property  of  matter.  Liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  so  volatile  as  to 
have  a  temperature  of  13°  Falir.  only,  when  in  the  spheroidal  condition.  As  this  is  19° 
under  the  freezing-point  of  water,  if  a  little  water  be  dropped  into  the  spheroid  of  acid, 
it  is  at  once  frozen,  and  the  pellet  of  ice  can  be  dropped  on  the  hand  from  the  still  red- 
hot  plate. 

Even  mercury  can  be  frozen  by  a  similar  process,  but  as  much  greater  cold  is 
required,  the  substanca  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and 
ether. 

The  hand  may  be  dipped  for  a  short  lime  with  impunity  into  melted  lead,  and  even 
into  melted  copper.  The  vapor,  instantly  raised  from  the  moisture  of  the  skin,  prevents, 
so  long  as  that  moisture  lasts,  more  than  an  endurable  amount  of  radiant  heat  from 
reaching  the  hand,  ami  also  prevents  direct  contact.  It  is  probable  that  a  knowledge  of 
some  forms  of  this  phenomenon,  in  old  days,  was  emploj'ed  by  priestcraft  for  Ihc  pur- 
pose of  protecting,  when  it  was  desirable  to  do  so,  the  victims  of  the  ordeal  (q.v.)  by  nre. 
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The  phenomenon  may  easily  be  reversed.  Thus,  a  red-hot  silver  ball,  dropped  intoa 
a  vessel  of  water,  is  seen  to  .ylow  for  some  lime,  till  it  lias  so  far  roolcd  ihat  the 
water  comes  into  eoiilaet  with  it,  when  we  liave,  as  in  the  otlier  form  of  the  experiment, 
an  immediate  and  violent  formation  of  vapor.  Tiie  sneeess  of  this  e.\i)erimeut  is  greatly 
aided  hy  the;  adtllLiou  of  some  strong  ammonia  to  llie  water. 

SPHINCTER  MUSCLES  (Cr.  sphiiikti'r,  tliat  wldcli  hinds  liL^ht)  are  eireidar  bands  of 
ninscuhir  tihcrs,  whose  fiuietion  is  to  antagonize  tlie  cxpellent  action  of  certain  viscera, 
especially  the  hladiler  and  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  U  is  to  the  presence  of 
these  muscles  that  the  higher  animals  owe  the  power  of  retaining  for  a  eonsider.nhle  period 
the  excremenlilions  mailers  collected  in  the  l)lad<ler  and  rectum,  and  of  discharging 
them  at  intervals,  llie  spiiincler  muscles,  being  like  those  engaged  \n  the  process  of 
respiration,  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Under  cirlain  con- 
ditions, however,  the  necessity  for  expelling  the  contents  of  these  viscera  becomes  so 
urgent  that  the  sphincters  lose  their  ordinary  voluntary  power. 

SPHINX,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  the  squeezer  or  strangler,  applied  to  certain 
symbolical  forms  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  Inunan  or  an  ani- 
mal head,  and  two  wings  attached  to  the  sides.  Various  other  combinations  of 
animal  forms  have  been  called  by  this  name,  although  they  arc  rather  grilhiis  or 
chimeras.  Human  headed  sphinxes  liave  been  called  androsphinxes;  one  with  the  head  of 
a  ram,  a  criosphinx;  wiih  a  hawk's  head,  a  hieracosphinx.  The  form,  wlien  complete, 
had  wings  added  at  the  sides;  but  these  arc  of  a  later  period,  and  seem  to  have  originated 
with  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians.  In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  the  sphinx  bears  the 
name  of  Ni'b,  or  lord,  and^4/i;«/',  or  intelligence,  corresponding  lo  the  account  of  Clemens, 
that  these  emblematic  figures  depicted  intellect  and  force.  The  idea  that  tliey  alle- 
gorized the  overflow  of  the  Nile  when  the  sun  was  in  the  constellations  Leo  and  Virgo 
appears  quite  unfounded.  In  Egypt  tlu  sphinx  also  appears  as  the  symbolical  form  of 
the  monarch  considered  as  a  conqueror,  the  head  of  the  reigning  king  being  placed 
upon  a  lion's  body,  the  face  bearded,  and  the  usual  dre.ss- drapery  being  suspended 
before  it.  Thus  used,  the  sphinx  was  geneudly  male;  but;  in  tlie  case  of  fema,le  rulers, 
the  figure  has  a  fem:ile  head  and  the  body  of  a  lioness. 

The  most  remarkable  sphinx  is  the  Great  Spiiinx  at  Gizcli,  a  colossal  form,  hewn 
out  of  the  natural  rock,  and  lying  300  ft.  e.  of  the  second  pyramid.  It  is  sculptured  out 
of  a  spur  of  the  rock  itself,  to  which  masonry  has  been  adtleil  in  certain  places,  to  com 
plele  the  form,  and  measures  173  ft.  6  in.  long  by  53  ft.  high.  Immediately  in  front  o^ 
the  breast,  Caviglia  found,  in  1816,  a  small  naos,  or  chapel,  formed  of  three  hieroglyph- 
ical  tablets,  dedicated  by  the  ni;)n:irchs  Tiiolhiu'S  III.  and  llamesses  II.  to  the  sphinx, 
whom  they  adore  under  the  name  of  Herem  ikhu,  or  Harmachis,  as  the  Greek  inscrip 
tious  found  at  the  same  place  call  it — i.e.,  the  sua  oa  the  horizon.  These  tablets  formed 
three  walls  of  the  chap:;!;  the  fourth,  in  froat,  had  a  door  in  the  center,  and  two  couchaut 
lions  placed  upon  it.  A  small  lion  was  found  oa  the  pavement,  and  an  altar  between  its 
fore-paws,  apparently  for  sacri'ices  offered  to  it  iu  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Before  the 
altar  was  a  paved  esplanade  or  dromos,  leading  to  a  staircase  of  thirty  steps  placed 
between  two  walls,  and  repaired  in  the  reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.Verns,  May  10,  166 
A.D.  In  the  reign  of  Severus  and  his  sons.  199-203  a.d.,  another  dromos  in  the  .same 
line  as  the  first,  and  a  diverging  staircase,  were  made,  while  some  additions  were 
found  to  have  been  made  to  the  parts  between  the  two  staircases  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Votive  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period,  some  as  late  as  the  31  c,  were  discovered 
in  the  walls  and  constructions.  Oa  the  second  digit  of  the  left  claw  of  the  sphinx,  an 
inscription,  iu  pentameter  Greek  verses,  by  Arrian,  probably  of  the  time  of  Severus,  was 
discovered.  Another  metrical  and  prosaic  inscription  was  also  found.  In  addition  to 
these  walls  of  unburat  brick,  galleries  and  shafts  were  found  in  the  rear  of  the  sphinx, 
extending  northward.  The  excavations,  however,  of  M.  Marictte,  in  1853,  havetlirown 
further  light  on  the  sphinx,  discovering  the  i)eial)olos,  or  outer  wall  tliat  encircled  it; 
that  the  head  only  was  sculptured,  and  that  the  .sand  whicli  had  accvunulated  round  it  was 
brought  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  not  an  encroachment  of  the  desert;  also  that  the 
masonry  of  the  belly  was  supported  by  a  kind  of  abutment.  To  the  s.  of  the  sphinx, 
Mariette  found  a  dromos,  which  led  to  a  temph;  built  at  the  time  of  the  4th  dynasty,  of 
huge  blocks  of  alabaster  and  red  granite.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  chamber  of  this 
temple  were  found  seven  statues,  five  mutilated  and  two  entire,  of  the  monarch  Shaf-ra 
or  Cephren,  made  of  a  poi-phyritic  granite.  Tliey  are  fine  cxam])les  of  ancient  Egyptian 
art.  Wlwle  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Great  Sphinx  have;  often  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  travelers,  its  age  has  always  remained  a  sul)ject  of  donlit;  but  these  later  dis- 
coveries prove  it  to  have  been  a  monument  of  the  age  of  the  4th  dj'nasty,  or  contem- 
porary with  the  pyramids. 

Besides  the  great  Sphinx,  avenues  of  Sphinxes  have  been  discovered  at  Saqqarah, 
forming  a  dromos  to  the  Serapeium  of  Memphis,  and  another  dromos  of  the  same  at 
the  Wady  Esseboua.  A  Sphinx  of  the  age  of  the  .shepherd  dynasty  has  been  found  at 
Tannis,  and  another  of  tliesameage  is  in  tlie  Louvre;  and  agranite  Sphinx,  found  behind 
the  vocal  Memnon,  and  instaabed  with  the  nami!  of  Amenophis  III.,  is  at  St.  I'eter.sburg. 
An  avenue  of  criosphinxes  has  been  fcniud  at  Karnak.    These  are  each  about  17  ft.  long, 
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and  of  tlie  age  of  Horns,  one  of  the  last  monarcbs  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Various  small 
Sphinxes  arc  in  the  different  collections  of  Europe,  but  none  of  any  very  great  antiquity. 

The  Theban  Sphinx,  whose  myth  first  appears  la  Hcsiod,  is  described  as  having  a 
lion's  body,  female  head,  bird's  wings,  and  serpent's  tail,  ideas  probably  derived  from 
Phenician  sources,  which  had  adopted  this  symbolical  form  into  ihe  mythology  from 
Egypt.  She  was  said  to  be  the  issue  of  Orthos,  the  two-headed  dog  of  Geryon,  by  Chi- 
mera, or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  was  sent  into  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  to 
punish  the  transgression  of  Laius,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  by  Bacchus,  3Iars,  or 
Pluto.  See  (Edipus.  The  Sphinx  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  art,  and  appears  in 
bas-reliefs,  on  medals  of  Chios  and  other  towns,  and  often  as  the  decorations  of  arms 
and  furniture.  In  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  representations  of  Sphinxes  have  been  found, 
and  the  same  are  not  uncommon  on  Phenician  works  of  art. 

Birch,  Mus.  of  Classic  Antiquit.,  ii.  p.  27;  Quart.  liec.  xix.  p.  412;  Vyse,  Pyramids, 
iii.  p.  107;  Young.  Hicroglyphkks.  PI.  80;  Letronne, /«.'ic/-.,  Grccq.  ii.  p.  460;  Bet.  AvcIl, 
1858,  p.  715;  1860,  p.  20;  Schol  Earipid.,  i.  1,  1134;  Hesiod,  Tkeog.,  326;  Creuzer,  Sym- 
bolik.  i.  495;  Millin,  Gal.  Myth.,  502,  505. 

SPHINX.     See  Haw^k-moth. 

SPHYGMOGEAPH,  an  instrument  by  which  we  ascertain,  and  permanently  record,  the 
form,  force,  anil  iiequency  of  the  pulse-beat,  and  the  changes  which  thai  beat  undergoes 
in  certain  morbid  states.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  essential  parts:  (1)  Of  two 
levers,  one  of  which  is  so  delicately  adjusted  on  the  vessel  the  pulsation  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  examine,  that  on  each  expansion  of  the  vessel  the  lever  undergoes  a  correspond- 
ing slight  elevation:  this  lever  communicates  by  a  perpendicular  arm  with  a  second,  to 
Avhiclwt  transmits  the  impulse  received  from  the  vessel;  the  extremity  of  this  second 
lever  is  armed  with  a  pen-point,  which  records  the  movements  thus  indicated  on  a  mova- 
ble plate,  controlled  by  the  second  part  of  the  instrument.  (2)  The  second  portion  con- 
sists of  a  plate,  moved  by  watch-work,  and  bearing  a  strip  of  paper  on  which  the  sphyg- 
mographic  tracery  is  formed. 

3Iode  ill  ichicll  the  Tracery  is  formed. — As  the  pulse  transmits  through  the  levers  a  ver- 
tical movement  to  the  pen-point,  and  the  plate,  on  which  the  tracery  is  formed,  is  moved 
steadily  across  the  pen-point,  an  undulating  line  is  tlie  result:  the  height  of  the  elevations 
indicating  the  strength  of  the  pulse;  and  the  number  of  llie  elevations  delineated  in  the 
time  the  pen  takes  to  travel  its  frequency.  The  tracings  produced  by  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  in  forms  of  cardiac  disease  exhibit  the  manner  in  whicli  the  tracing  is  modified  in 
diseased  states  of  the  circulatory  system.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from  an 
incompetent  state  of  the  valves  guarding  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  the  great  vessel  con- 
vej'ing  blood  from  the  heart,  tlie  Llood,  when  propelled  into  the  aorta,  distends  it,  and 
communicates  a  pulse  throughout  the  arterial  system.  When  the  vessel  again  contracts, 
regurgitation  takes  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  as  the  valves,  which  should  prevent; 
this  regurgitation,  and  maintain  the  arterial  tension,  are  unable  to  perform  their  function. 
The  pulse-beat  is  accordingly  abrupt,  and  of  short  duration,  and  the  sphygmographic 
tracing  presents  a  series  of  abrupt  elevations  and  depressions.  In  a  different  form 
of  cardiac  disease,  in  wliich  the  valves  are  so  affected  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  blood  into  tlie  circulation,  the  effect  on  the  pulse  is  to  render  its  beats  weakly 
marked  and  irregular;  and  in  the  sphyginographic  tracing,  the  elevations  are  dimin- 
ished iu  height  and  regularity.  The  pulse,  in  extreme  forms  of  this  lesion,  is  represented 
in  sphygmographic  tracing  by  a  slightly  waving  line. 

SPHYE.E  NIDiE,  a  family  of  fishes  included  by  Cuvier  in  Percidm.  but  having  the  ven- 
tral fins  far  ])ehind  the  |>ectorals,  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  quite  detached  from  those 
of  the  shoulder.  The  form  is  elongated;  there  are  two  dorsal  fins;  the  scales  are  small 
and  cycloid;  the  mouth  very  large,  with  strong  sharp  teetii.  The  species  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  tropical  seas.  Some  attain  a  large  size,  as  the  Barracouda, 
or  Barracouda  Pike  {Sphyreena  barracmtda),  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  is  scarcely  less  formidable  than  the  white  shaik.  It  is,  however, 
held  in  considerable  estimation  as  an  article  of  food,  but  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
becomes  unwholesome.  It  is  a  beautiful  fish,  of  a  rich  green  color  above,  and  white 
beneath.  The  Becuxa  (-S'.  vulgaris)  is  also  valued  as  an  article  of  food,  and  its  scales  and 
air-bladder  yield  a  substance  used  for  making  artificial  pearls. 

SPICCA'TO  (Ital.  separated),  a  musical  term,  indicative,  like  Staccato  (q.v.),  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  detached  mode  of  performance.  Its  usual  application  is  to  music  for  bowed 
instruments,  where  it  implies  that  each  note  is  to  have  a  bow  distinct  from  that  which 
precede?  or  follows  it. 

SPICE  ISLANDS.    See  Moluccas. 

SPICES  (Lat.  species,  kinds;  in  later  Latin,  kinds  of  goods,  or  produce  in  general; 
and  then,  the  most  highly  prized  kind  of  goods,  the  aromatic  productions  of  the  east), 
aromatic  and  pungent  vegetable  substances,  used  as  condiments  and  for  flavoring  food. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  tlie  productions  of  tropical  countries.  In  ancient  times, 
and  throughout  the  middle  ages,  all  the  spices  known  in  Eiu'ope  were  brought  from 
the  east;  and  Arabia  was  regarded  as  the  laud  of  spices,  but  rather  because  they  came 
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flirough  it,  or  were  brouglit  by  its  merchants,  than  because  they  were  produced  in  it,  for 
they  were  n;:i]ly  derived  from  tlie  furtlier  east.  Tluy  owe  tlieir  aroma  and  pungency 
cliictly  lo  essential  oils  wi;ich  they  (;ontain.  They  are  yielded  by  different  j.nirts  of 
plants;  some,  as  i)epper,  cayenne  pepper,  iiimcnto,  nutmeg,  inaee,  and  vanilla  beingthe 
Iruil  or  particular  parts  of  tlie  fruit;  while  some,  as  gmger,  are  the  root-stock;  and 
others,  as  cinnamon  and  cassia,  are  the  bark.  Tropical  America  produces  some  of  the 
spices,  being  the  native  region  of  cayenne  pepper,  pimento,  and  vanilla;  but  the  greater 
number  are  from  the  East  Indies. 

SPIDER,  Aranca,  a  Linnaean  genus,  now  divided  not  only  into  man^  genera,  but  into 
1  lany  families,  and  constituting  a  section  {ttrana'da)  of  the  class  arachnida,  and  order 
pulmoiuiiia.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  arc  tVunid  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  most  abundantly  in  tropical  countries,  Avhicli  also  j)roduce  the  largest  species,  some 
of  them  capable  of  making  very  small  birds,  and  not  merely  insects,  their  ])rey  (see 
BiKD-CATCiiiivG  Svidkk).  The  ccp]i(d»thoraj\  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  head 
and  thorax  into  one  piece,  is  eovered  with  a  kind  of  horny  buckh'r,  generally  of  an  oval 
form;  the  abdouH'n  is  attached  to  it  by  a  short  stalk,  and  is  generally  soft  and  tumid. 
Each  of  the  eight  legs  consists  of  seven  joints,  the  last  armed  with  two  liooks,  which  are 
conunonly  tootlied  like  a  comb.  The//<>'/^(/  claii^s,  commonly  calleil  iitditdibles — which 
do  not,  however,  correspond  to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  and  move  in  an  entirely 
different  direction,  up  and  down— are  terminated  by  a  sharp  movable  hook,  Avhich  has 
near  its  extremity  a  small  slit  for  the  emission  of  a  venomous  fluid  secreted  in  a  gland 
of  the  pre\ious  joint.  The  tnaxillm  are  two  in  number,  and  between  them  is  an  organ 
called  the  ionf/ae,  forming  part  of  the  external  apparatus  of  the  mouth.  The  maxilhe 
are  the  basal  joints  of  the  ]i(dpi,  which  resemble  very  small  legs,  and  are  often  terminated 
in  the  females  by  a  small  hook,  but  in  the  males  bj'  comphcated  and  curious  append- 
ages, characteristic  of  the  dilferent  genera  and  species.  Spiders  have  generally  eight 
eyes,  the  relative  position  of  which  varies  remarkably  in  the  different  families  and 
gi'nera.  A  few  species 'have  only  six  eyes,  and  a  very  small  number  have  only  two. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  generally  exhibits  a  number  of  impressed  spots,  most 
conspicuous  in  those  kinds  which  have  a  smooth  naked  skin.  The  pulmonary  orifices 
are  either  two  or  four  in  number,  and  are  situated  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  Near 
the  anus  are  several  spvmcrcts,  small  protuberances,  pierced  at  the  extremity  with  a 
,  multitude  of  minute  orifices,  fiom  which  threads  of  extreme  tenuity  are  produced,  all 
these  threads  combining  to  form  one  thread  of  the  iccb.  The  substance  which  exudes 
from  the  spinnerets  is  glutinous,  and  immediately  dries  into  thread  on  coming  in  contact 
■with  the  air.  It  is  elaborated  in  reservoirs,  which  terminate  in  intestine-like  tubes.  All 
spiders  have  spinnerets,  and  produce  threads,  although  all  do  not  use  them  for  the  same 
pui-poses;  for  they  diifer  ver^-  much  in  their  liabits:  some  employ  their  webs  in  order  to 
catch  their  insect  prey,  while  others  depend  for  the  capture  of  their  prey  on  their  powers 
of  running  and  leaping;  and  some  weave  for  themselves  habitations  in  which  they  live, 
while  others  select  holes  and  crevices  as  their  places  of  abode.  Almost  all  spiders 
envelop  their  eggs  in  silken  cocoons,  which  some  of  them  tear  open  when  the  young  are 
hatched ;  they  arc  attentive  to  their  young,  some  carrying  them  for  a  time  on  their  back, 
while  some  cai-ry  the  cocoons  or  egg-cases  beneath  their  breast,  and  others  carry  them 
attached  lo  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Nearly  2,000  eggs  have  been  found  in  a 
single  cocoon,  and  the  young,  when  set  free,  may  be  seen  swarming  over  the  body  of 
the  mother,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  her  from  view.  The  female  spider  is,  in  many  of 
the  species,  nmch  larger  than  the  male,  and  a  very  remarkable  danger  attends  the 
amatory  approaches  of  the  latter,  as,  if  they  are  not  favorably  received,  he  is  not  uncom- 
monly "killed  and  eaten  on  the  spot.  Spiders  are  very  pugnacious,  and  in  their  combats 
often  sustain  the  loss  of  limbs;  but,  like  crustaceans,  they  possess  the  power  of  repairing 
this  loss.  Like  them  also,  thej"  change  their  skin  frequently  during  their  growth;  but 
they  undergo  no  proper  transformation.  There  is  nuich  similarity  of  form  among  all 
the  multitudi!  of  kinds.  Many  of  them  exhibit  very  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors, 
among  whi(;h  are  some  of  the  British  species,  to  be  found  in  fields  and  moors,  although 
the  common  house  spider  {nmnen  domcsticn)  is  of  very  luiattraetive  appearance. 

All  spiders  kill  the  insects  and  other  small  creatures  on  which  they  prey  by  means  of 
their  venomous  mandibles,  and  the  bite  of  a  house  spider  is  quickly  fatal  to  a  house-fly. 
The  bite  of  the  larger  species  is  dreaded  even  by  man,  being  very  painful,  and  not  only 
producing  much  inflammation  and  swelling,  but  often  much  fever.  Death  has  been 
known  to  ensue. 

Spiders'  webs  have  long  been  in  high  repute  for  stanching  wounds.  Threads  of  this 
material  are  also  employed  for  the  cross-wires  of  astronomical  telescopes.  Textile 
fabrics  have  been  made  of  it,  but  oidy  as  articles  of  curiosity. 

Spiders  have  been  arranged  by  Walcknaer  in  five  principal  groups,  distinguished  by 
their  habits.  (1.)  Hunting  ><piders,  which  incessantly  run  about  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
abode  in  (juest  of  prey,  some  of  them  weaving  silken  tubes,  in  which  they  dwell,  others 
hiding  in  fissures;  some  rennirkable  for  the  swiftness  with  which  they  nm,  others  for 
their  ]iower  of  leaping  in  order  to  seize  their  prey.  Some  of  them  are  of  large  size. 
Livingstone  mentions  a  South  African  one  which  can  leap  a  distance  of  one  foot.  A 
small  one  is  common  on  windows  iu  Britain  iu  summer,  and,  when  leaping,  avoids  the 
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danger  of  falling  from  the  window  by  suspending:  itself  at  the  same  moment  by  a  thread, 
(2.)  Wandering  spiders,  which  have  no  tixed  residence,  have  the  p(jwcr  uf  running  side- 
ways or  baclcAvards,  and  throw  out  threads  to  entrap  pre}',  bnt  do  not  weave  them  into 
regular  webs.  Some  of  them  live  among  plants,  and  place  their  egg-cases  on  leaves,  the 
edges  of  which  they  bind  together  with  their  silk.  (8.)  FroicUug  spiders,  winch  have 
nests,  but  prowl  about  in  their  ucighborliood,  or  in  that  of  the  threads  which  they 
spread  to  catch  prey.  (4.)  Sedentary  spiders,  such  as  the  common  house  spider,  which 
spin  large  webs,  and  lie  in  wait  at  the  middle  or  at  the  side.  The.se  are  subdivided 
accordiiig  to  the  fashion  and  structure  of  their  \^ebs.  (5.)  Water  spiders,  which  resem- 
ble the  last  group  in  their  hal)its.  except  that  they  live  in  water,  generally  among  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  where  they  construct  their  webs.  A  very  interesting 
species,  one  of  the  most  interesting  possible  inmates  of  an  aquarium,  is  the  common 
water  .spider  {urgyruneta  aquaiiea)  of  Britain,  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in  deep 
ditches  aud  ponds  in  some  parts  of  England.  It  is  of  a  browuisli  color,  densely  covered 
with  hairs,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  its  economy,  entangling  air,  which  the 
animal  carries  down  with  it  into  the  water,  to  supply  its  pulmonary  .sacs;  for  the  water 
spiders  all  breathe  by  the  same  kind  of  organs  as  their  terrestrial  congeners.  The  eggs 
of  the  water  spider  are  attached  to  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  are  protected  by  a  dome-shaped  web,  so  close  in  its  sti-ucliu-e  as  to  retain 
the  air  winch  is  brought  into  it,  and  in  which  the  spider  itself  lives,  bringing  down  air 
on  its  furred  body  tilf  the  dome  is  tilled.  The  entrance  is  from  below. — The  most  curi- 
ous nests  are  those  of  the  trapdoor  spiders,  belonging  to  the  group  (ei-ritelarice,  or  under- 
ground weavers.  The  nest  is  a  tubular  burrow,  lined  with  silk,  and  having  the  entrance 
covered  with  a  circular  lid  of  the  same  material  attached  to  the  edg'j  of  the  lining  by  a 
kind  of  hinge.  In  the  most  common  form  of  nest,  the  lid  is  made  thick  by  havmg  lay- 
ers of  earth  between  the  layers  of  silk,  aud  fits  like  a  cork  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
which  is  beveled  to  receive  it.  .As  mo>ses  grow  on  the  lid  as  well  as  on  the  surround- 
ing ground,  the  concealment  is  complete.  In  some  types  of  nest,  there  is  a  thin  external 
door,  and  then  one  of  a  more  solid  kind  some  inches  below,  behind  which  the  inmate 
can  place  itself,  and  resist  the  intrusion  of  an  enemy.  In  one  kind  of  these  double-door 
nests,  a  side  gallery  branches  off  from  the  main  one,  and  the  external  door  is  so  placed 
at  the  angle  that  it  can  be  made  to  shut  either. 

SPIDEE  FLY,  Oraith-omyia,  a  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  close!}'  allied  to  the  forest 
fly  (q.v.),  bat  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  having  three  instead  of  two  teetli ;  and  the  species 
are  parasitical  on  birds,  never  on  quadrupeds.  0.avicula.ria  frequently  infests  the  com- 
mon fowl,  the  blackcock,  and  other  birds  in  Britain.  It  is  greenish  yellow,  with  smoke- 
colored  wings. 

S?I3ES,-M0ITKEY,  a  name  often  given  to  species  of  the  genun  ateles,  small  American 
monkeys,  on  account  of  their  very  long,  slender,  inelegant  limbs.  The  tail  is  very  long, 
and  not  only  prehensile  in  the  highest  degree,  but  endowed  with  a  wondrous  sensitive- 
ness of  touch.  These  monkeys  display  great  intelligence.  It  is  their  common  practice 
to  break  nuts  by  means  of  stones;  and  a  tame  one  which  Dr.  Gardner  carried  with  him 
in  his  travels  in  Brazil,  used  to  try  a  larger  stone,  if  the  first  did  not  serve  its  purpose, 
and  even  to  take  it  up  in  both  paws,  and  dash  it  upon  the  nut,  jumping  quickly  out  of 
the  way  to  avoid  injury  to  its  own  toes.  This  animal  generally  rode  on  the  back  of  a 
large  mastiii,  and  in  descending  a  steep  hill,  would  curl  its  tail  round  the  root  of  the 
mastiff's  tail,  to  make  its  seat  secure. 

SPIEGrSLEISSIT.     See  Bessemer  Pkocess;  also  Krupp's  Steel. 

SPIELIIAGEX,  FEiEDRicn,  b.  Magdeburg,  1829;  studied  philology  and  philoso- 
phy at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Greifswald;  then  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  wrote 
Clara  Vere  {XiiTi);  Auf  dcr  Diine  (1858);  Froblematische  Naturen  (1860);  Dnrch  Nacht 
zum  Licht  (1831);  Li  der  zicoJflen  Stunde  (1862);  Die  Ton  Ilohensteiii  (1863);  Eoschen  von 
i&/e(1864);  In  Reih  und  Giied  {\Qm);  Unter  den  Tannen  {\S(S"i);  Ikimmer  und  Ambos 
(1869);   Was  die  Schicalbe  sang  (1873);  and  Quisisana  (188U)- 

SPIGS'LIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  loganiacecp,  having  a  calyx  glandu- 
lar inside,  a  long  slender  valvate,  corolla,  long  filaments,  and  a  capsule  of 'two  cocci, 
splitting  around  at  the  base. — S.  marilandica,  often  called  Worm  Grass  and  Carolina. 
Pi>,K,  is  a  native  of  the  southern  United  States,  a  perennial  plant  with  a  simple  quad- 
rangular stem.  The  root  (Pink  Root)  is  purgative,  narcotic,  aud  poisonous,  but  is  a 
powerful  vermifuge,  and  is  very  commonly  employed  in  the  United  Stales. — S.  anthel- 
mia,  an  annual  native  of  tropical  America  with  very  small  purplish  flowers,  in  spike- 
like racemes,  possesses  similar  properties.  The  efficacy  of  both  is,  however,  impaired 
by  keeping;  and  they  are  apt  to  produce  unpleasant  symptoms  when  used  as  medicines. 
Other  species  are  also  known  as  poisons. 

SPIKE,  in  botany,  that  kind  of  inflorescence  in  which  sessile  flowers,  or  flowers  having 
very  short  stalks,  are  arranged  around  an  axis,  as  in  the  greater  plantain,  common  ver- 
vain, connnon  lavender,  and  some  species  of  sedge.  In  r}-e,  wheat,  barley,  darnel,  and 
many  other  grasses,  there  is  a  sort  of  compound  spike,  that  is,  the  flowers'  or  fruits  are 
arranged  together  in  spikelets,  upon  short  stalks,  wliicli  again  surround  the  top  of  the 
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culm  in  the  f(>rm  of  a  spike.     The  catkin,  the  spudlx,  and  tbo  cone  mny  lie  rcgardc-d  as 
vurit'tii's  of  tlic  spike. 

SPIKE  NARD,  or  Nard  (Gr.  Nardofi),  a  perfume  lii.i^lily  prized  l)y  tli''  ancient*,  and 
used  butli  in  baths  and  at  feasts.  It  was  brought  from  India,  and  was  very  costly. 
The  "ointment  of  spikenard  "  (John  xii.  3)  was  probably  an  oil  or  fat,  impregnated 
•with  the  perfume.  The  plant  wliich  produces  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  researches 
of  sir  William  Jones  and  Dr.  Koyle  to  l)e  Xha  nanU»itachy,i  jataumnd.  the  jalamausi  of  the 
Hindus,  a  small  plant  of  the  natural  order  mknanaaxi',  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the 
n.  of  India,  and  found  at  least  as  far  s.  as  the  Deccan.  It  grows  onMlie  Himalaya  to  an 
elevation  of  18,000  ft.  and  its  roots  are  a  favorite  perfume  in  Tibet  and  Mcpaul.  The 
ladies  of  Kepaul  use  oil  in  which  the  root  has  been  steeped  for  perfuming  iheir  hair. 
The  odor  is  uot,  however,  generally  agreeable  to  Europeans.  The  root,  which  is  from 
3  to  12  in.  long,  sends  up  many  stems,  with  little  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  wliich  have 
four  stamens. ^The  name  spikenard  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  perfumes  used  as 
substitutes  for  the  true  or  Indian  spikenard,  .some  of  which  were  derived  from  the  roots 
of  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  kind  called  Gallic  or  Celtic  spikenard  from  those 
of  Valeriana  Cillica  and  1'.  stiliunca,  which  are  still  used  in  the  east  for  jieifuming  baths; 
and  that  called  Cretan  spikenard  from  those  of  V.  Jtalica,  V.  tuberoixi.,  and  V.  ])hu.  All  of 
these  grow  on  the  Alps  and  oiher  mountains  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  the  peasantry  of 
Styria  and  Carinthia  collect  them  from  rocks  an  the  borders  of  perpetual  snow.  They 
are  tied  in  bundles,  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price  to  merchants,  wlio  sell  them  at  a  great 
profit  in  Turkey  and  Egyjit,  from  which  they  are  partly  transmitted  even  to  India. 
About  sixty  tons  are  annually  exported  from  Trieste. 

SPIKING  is  the  operation  of  rendering  a  cannon  useless  without  the  exi^endilure  of 
much  time  and  labor.  It  is  resorted  to  by  troops  compelled  to  abandon  tlieir  own  ord- 
nance, or  unable  to  remove  pieces  of  the  enemy's  which  they  have  captured.  The 
process  consists  in  driving  a  nail  or  spike  into  the  vent  or  touch-liole.  To  remove  it,  it 
is  recommended,  if  an  iron  gun,  to  load  with  double  charge  and  double  balls,  and  to  fire 
by  a  train  laid  through  the  nmzzle.  This  is  supposed  to  loosen  the  spike.  If  the  gun  be 
of  brass,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  on  the  touch-hole  will  render  it  practi- 
cable to  extract  the  spiivc.  If  these  methods  fail,  nothing  remains  but  the  tedious 
process  of  drilling  out  the  spike  or  boring  a  new  vent. 

SPINA  BI  FIDA  is  a  congenital  malformation,  occurring  perhr.ps  more  frequently 
than  any  other  except  hare-lip,  and  arising,  like  it,  from  arrest  of  development.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  congenital  liernia  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord,  through  a  fi.s- 
sure  in  the  wall  of  the  bony  canal.  A  tumor  is  thus  formed,  which  is  usually  of  a 
roundish  shape,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  an  egg  to  that  of  an  adult  head,  lying  in  the 
middle  line  of  tlie  back,  fluctuating,  and  adhering^ to  the  adjacent  vertebra;  either  directly 
or  by  a  pedicle.  The  usual  termination  of  the  disease  is  death.  As  the  size  of  the  tumor 
increases,  fatal  convulsions  ensue;  or  the  skin  investing  the  tumor  may  ulcerate,  and 
the  contents  escape,  in  which  case  palsy  or  convulsions  produce  death.  Occasional 
cases  are.  however,  recorded  in  which  patients  with  this  affection  have  .survived  till 
middle  life.  Active  surgical  treatment  usually  hastens  death,  and  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  the  most  urgent  circumstances.  Moderate  support  bj'  means  of  a  hollow 
truss,  or  a  well-padded  concave  shield,  may  tend  to  keep  the  disease  stationary;  and  any 
interference  beyond  this  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  unadvisablc. 

SPINACH,  or  Spinage  (Spinacia),  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
ch/'iiojjotliarcir;  dia'cious,  the  male  flowers  consisting  of  a  4  jiarted  perianth  and  foui' 
stamens;  the  female  of  a  2-3  cleft  perianth,  and  a  germen  with  four  styles;  the  perianth 
hardeningaround  the  fruit  as  it  ripens;  thefruitan  achenium. — Common  Spinach,  or  Gar- 
den Spinach  (.S'.  oleracca),  is  in  general  cullivation  for  the  sake  of  its  young  leaves,  which 
are  a  favorite  and  wholesf)me  vegetable,  either  prejiared  by  l)oiling,  or  by  frying  with  a 
little  butter.  Two  very  distinct  varieties  are  cultivated  :  Puicki-y  Spinach,  which  has  the 
leaves  somewhat  triangular  and  arrow-headed,  and  the  fruit  rough  with  prickle-like  pro- 
jections; and  Smooth  Spinach,  or  Roitnd  Spinach,  (8.  (ilahra  of  some  botanists),  with  the 
leaves  more  round  and  blunt,  and  the  fruit  smooth.  Spinach  is  an  aiuuial.  Its  stem  rises 
to  the  height  of  from  2  to  4  ft. ;  the  male  flowers  are  in  long  spikes. the  female  in  clusters 
close  to  tlie  stem.  Afler  the  stem  l)egins  to  be  developed,  the  leaves  become  bitter,  and 
unfit  for  use.  This  bitterness  appears  also  at  an  earlier  pciriod  in  dry  weather,  or  in 
poor  soil;  and  the  more  luxuriantly  that  Spinacli  grows,  the  better  it  is.  It  is  sown 
in  spring,  and  is  ready  for  use  in  a  very  short  time;  or  it  is  sown  in  autumn,  thiimcd  out, 
and  used  early  in  spring.  The  smooth  Spinach  is  very  generally  preferred  for  the 
former  purpo.'jc,  and  the  prickly  kind  for  the  latter;  but  a  somewhat  intermediate 
variety,  called  Flanders  Spinach,  is  now  often  used  for  both,  being  particularly 
esteemed  for  the  large;  size  of  its  leaves.  The  native  country  of  SiMiiaeh  is  not  well 
known,  but  is  belicvi-d  to  be  some  jtart  of  Asia,  as  the  plant  was  introduced  by  the 
Arabs  into  Spain,  and  thence  ditTused  over  Europe.  Another  species  (-SW^'('?wwc^?Y;r)  is 
cultivated,  and  much  esteemed,  in  India,  The  name  of  Spinachis  also  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  plants  of  very  different  botanical  characters,  but  which  have  the  same 
bland  and  nutritious  qualities,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way. — New^  ZEAi<Ai*iD  Spinach 
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is  tetragonia  expansa,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  ma^emhryaccce,  sub-order  tetra- 
goniem  (iiat.  ord.  tciragoiiiacecB  of  Lindley),  a  trailing,  succulent  annual,  spreading 
widely  over  the  sarface  of  the  ground,  and  producing  a  great  abundance  of  stalked 
ovate-rhomboid  leaves.  The  young  steins  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much  used  in 
New  Zealand,  and  have  now  come  into  very  general  use  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
as  a  kind  of  spinach.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe  and  in  Britain, 
succeeding  well  even  in  Scotland  with  the  slightest  aid  of  a  hot-bed  in  spring. — 
Patience  Dock,  or  Gardej^  Patience  {rumex  patieiiti<i;  see  Dock),  is  called  in  Ger- 
many English  Spinach,  and  v/as  formerl}-  much  cultivated  iu  England,  but  .is  now 
neglected. 

SPINAL  COLUMN,  or  St=ine,  The,  is  the  most  important  and  characteristic  jiart  of 
the  skeleton  of  tiie  highest  animal  sub-kingdom,  which  includes  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  and  lishes.  In  each  of  these  classes  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  bones 
placed  one  above,  or  in  front,  of  another,  and  called  vertebrie  (q.v.);  and  hence,  these 
animals,  having  this  distinguishing  characteristic  iu  common,  are  all  included  in  the  term 
tertebrides.  The  vertebrai  vary  greatly  in  number  in  different  animals,  and  even  in 
members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  number  have  no  apparent  relation  to  the  other  organs 
of  the  animal.  Moreover,  in  their  shape,  they  differ  extremely,  even  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  spine,  iu  accordance  with  their  special  functions.  In  man,  the  number  of 
vertebrtB  which  collectively  form  tlic  spinal  colnmn  is  7  in  the  neck  (cervical  vertebrae), 
12  in  the  back  (dorsal  vertebrae),  5  in  the  loins  (lumbar  vertebrse),  all  of  which  are  capa- 
ble of  being  detached  from  one  another,  and  are  termed  fr?(e  vertebia^;  and  5  vertebrae 
ossilied  together,  and  forming  the  sacrum,  and  4  or  5  similarly  united  forming  the  termi- 
nation of  the  column,  and  constituting  the  bone  called  the  coccy.x.  which  are  known  as 
false  vertebra".  However  long  or  short  the  neck  may  be,  every  mammal  has  7  cervical  ver- 
tebra?, excepting  the  three-toed  sloth,  which  has  9,  and  the  sea  cow,  which  has  6.  In 
the  other  regions  of  the  spine  no  such  law  exists.  Each  vertebra  is  attached  to  the  two 
between  which  it  lies  by  numerous  strong  and  more  or  less  elastic  ligaments,  and  between 
each  pair  of  vertebrae  there  is  interposecl  a  lenticular  disk  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  acts 
as  a  buffer.  By  these  arrangements  the  spinal  column  is  rendered  highly  elastic,  the 
communication  of  jais  or  shocks  is  prevented,  and  a  very  considerable  geneial  range  of 
movement  permitted,  although  the  motion  between  any  two  adjacent  vcrtebrse  is  slight. 
The  elasticity  of  the  column  is  further  increased  Ijy  the  component  vei  tebra?  being  arranged 
in  curves,  instead  of  being  placed  peipendicularly.  The  curves  should  be  exactly  in  the 
anteroposterior  direction,  any  well-marked  lateral  deviation  from  the  perpendicular 
being  abnormal;  but  a  very  slight  lateral  curvatuie  with  the  convexity  to  the  right  may 
often  be  detected  in  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  back,  and  is  su])posed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  more  frequent  use  and  greater  strength  of  the  right  arm  as  compared  with 
the  left.  From  their  position  they  are  termed  the  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  pelvic 
curves.  The  dorsal  and  pelvic  curves  liave  their  concavities  iu  front,  and  thus  en.large 
the  spaces  in  which  the  thoracic  and  pelvic  viscera  are  contained;  the  two  other  curves 
are  convex  anterioily,  and  thus  afl'ord  support  to  the  parts  above  them.  The  upper  three 
curves  are  so  arranged  that  their  chords  are  in  the  same  vertical. line  in  the  erect  position 
of  the  body,  and  tins  vertical  line  corresponds  with  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  head.  The 
cause  of  these  curves  is  to  be  sought  for  partly  in  the  shape  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  and 
partly  in  that  of  the  intervertebral  substance.  Among  the  uses  of  these  curves  it  may  be 
mentioned  (1)  that  they  enable  the  spine  to  bear  a  greater  vertical  weight  than  it  could 
otherwi.-;e  maintain;  it  is  calculated  tlint  nine  times  as  great  a  vertical  force  is  required 
to  bend  it  as  if  it  had  been  straight:  (2)  that  they  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  body, 
especially  in  the  act  of  running;  and  (3)  that  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  protect  the  chord 
in  movenients  of  the  spine.  Similar  cm-ves  are  seen  in  the  spine  of  other  mammals, 
though  the  degree  of  flexure  is  liable  to  great  deviations.  The  lumbar  curve,  which  has 
especial  reference  to  the  erect  position,  is  always  much  less  marked  than  in  man. 

The  vertebral  canal  formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  spinal  foramina,  or  neural  arches 
(see  Skeleton),  and  containing  and  protecting  the  spinal  chord,  varies  in  its  size  at 
different  parts  of  the  column,  li  is  largest  in  its  antero-posteiior  diameter  in  the  neck 
and  loins  (measuring  at  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  |  of  an  inch),  where  the  anteroposterior 
movements  of  the  spine  are  greatest,  and  where  the  cord  is  least  closely  attached  to  the 
vertebra;;  while  in  its  lateral  diameter  it  is  greatest  at  the  atlas,  where  it  measures  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half.  A  transverse  section  of  the  canal  is  nearly  circular  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  back.  The  intervertelmil  foramina  through  which  the  nerves  emerge 
vary  in  shape  and  position  in  ditferent  parts,  b\it  are  always  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent 
injurious  pressure  on  the  nerves  during  movement  of  the  spine;  and  in  the  dorsal  region, 
which  is  the  ordinaiy  .seat  of  angular  curvature,  the  nerves  are  so  protected  by  bony 
arches  that  they  may  escape  injury,  even  when  the  bodies  of  several  dorsal  vertebras 
have  been  destroyed  by  ulceration. 

SPINAL  COED  OR  iMaurow,  The  Structure  and  Functions  op.  The  spinal  cord 
is  that  elnngatetl  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  (see  Nervous  System)  which  i.s  con- 
tained in  the  spinal  canal  from  the  fornmen  mnrjmmi,  at  the  base  of  the  .skull,  superiorly, 
to  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra  inferiorly,  where  it  merges  into  the  f  htm  termi- 
nale,  which  extends  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  ia  no  way  differs  struotu- 
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rally  from  the  proper  spinal  cord,  except  that  no  nerve-roots  are  connected  witli  it.  The 
membranes  by  which  it  is  iirolected  from  danger,  and  kei)t  in  its  proper  position,  are 
described  in  the  article  Neuvous  System.  Its  length  varies  from  15  to  18  in.,  and  it 
presents  a  dill'erence  in  its  diameter  in  different  parts,  there  being  an  npper  or  cervical, 
and  a  lower  or  liiml)ar  enlargement.  In  form  it  is  a  Haltered  eyruuler.  It  is  almost 
compl(!te]y  divided,  along  the  median  plane  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  fissure,  into  two 
eqnal  ami  symmetrical  parts.  The  anterior  hssnre  is  more  distinct  ami  wider  at  the  sur- 
face than  the  i)Osterior  fissure,  but  it  only  penetrates  to  about  one-third  of  the  thickness 

>f  the  cord,  while  the  posterior  fissure  e.vtends  to  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  cord. 

The  two  halves  are  hence  only  united  near  the  center  by  a  commissural  band,  which  is 
traversed  by  the"si)inal  canal  "  extending  downward  from  the  fourth  ventricle  (-jce 
Brain),  and  about  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  posterior  and  an  interior 
lateral  furrow  (two  shallow  depressions,  the  latter  being  scarcely  perceptible)  further 
divide  each  half  of  the  cord  into  a  posterior,  a  lateral,  and  an  anterior  colunm;  these 
two  furrows  corresponding  with  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  posterior  and  ante- 
rior nerve-roots.  Tlie  separation  of  the  anterolateral  columns  into  tlic  "  anterior"  and 
the  lateral  columns  is  made  more  obvious  internal!}'  by  the  mode  in  which  the  gray  or 
vesicular  nervous  matter  (described  in  the  article  Neuvous  Systkm)  is  arranged  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  white  or  fibrous  matter.  Although  the  distribution  of  thegra}'  matter  differs 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  cord,  it  usually  presents  in  a  transverse  section  the 
form  of  two  somewliat  crescent-shaped  masses,  whose  convexities  are  turned  toward 
each  other,  and  are  connected  by  the  gray  commissure,  while  their  cornua  are  directed 
toward  the  surface  of  the  cord ;  the  posterior  peak  on  each  side  nearly  reaches  the  posterior 
lateral  furrow,  while  the  anterior,  though  the  larger  cornu,  does  not  approach  quite  so 
near  the  surface  at  the  assumed  anterior  furrow.  The  enlargement  of  the  cord  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  region,  where  the  great  nervous  plexuses  are  given  off.  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  increase,  at  those  points,  of  gray  matter,  whicli  is  comparatively  deficient  in  the 
interval  between  them.  The  white  substance  seems  to  increase  regularly  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  ;  and  this  fact,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks,  seems  to  indicate 
the  probability  that  the  longitudinal  columns  serve  (as  formerly  supposed)  to  establish  a 
direct  connection  between  the  encephalic  centers  and  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
Careful  microscopic  investigation  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  root-fibers  of  tlie  spinal 
nerves  run  two  very  distinct  courses  in  tlie  substance  of  the  cord;  the  first  transverse,  and 
the  second  longitudinal.  The  transverse  fibers  traverse  the  cord  horizontally  or  obliquely, 
and  appear  to  pass  out  in  the  other  set  of  roots  connected  with  the  same  segment,  either 
(iQ  Its  own  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  median  fissure;  while  the  longitudinal  fibers  in 
part  connect  the  posterior  roots  directly  with  the  posterior  column  without  passing  into 
the  vesicular  matter,  but  for  the  most  part  enter  the  gray  matter,  and  emerge  from  it  into 
the  posterior  column,  or  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  same  or  the 
opposite  side.  How  far  these  longitudinal  libers  run  up  or  down  the  cord,  is  undecided. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  are  longitudinal  commissures,  serving  to  connect  the 
nerve-roofs  of  one  segment  of  the  cord  with  the  vesicular  matter  of  another  above  or 
below  it,  and  it  is  possible  that  <tll  are  of  tiiis  character,  in  which  case  the  spinal  cord 
will   be  the  real  center  of  ail  the  nerve-fibers  connected  with  it. 

In  considering  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  have  to  regard  it  in  two  distinct 
points  of  view — viz.,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  conductor  of  nervous  force  between  the 
nerve-trunks  and  the  brain;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  an  independent  nervous  center. 
As  a  mere  condncfor  of  nervous  force,  its  functions  and  behavior  are  the  same  as  those 
of  a  nerve-trunk;  for,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  observes:  "  If  it  be  divided,  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  solel}'  supplied  by  nerves  coming  off  below  the  point  of  section  are  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  as  far  as  regards  sensibility  and  voluntary  movement;  no  impressions 
made  upon  them  having  the  least  power  to  affect  the  consciousness,  and  no  exertion  of 
the  will  being  able  to  determine  contraction  of  the  muscles.  This  state  of  jmraplegia, 
which  may  be  experimentally  induced  in  animals,  is  frequently  exhibited  in  man,  as  a 
result  of  injury  or  of  disease  that  seriously  implicates  the  spinal  cord;  and  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  among  the  lower  animals  complete  reunion  of  the  cord  may  take  jdace  after 
com[)lete  division,  as  indicated'by  the  entire  restoration  of  its  functional  powers,  and  the 
complete  redintegration  of  its  structure,  so  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar 
regeneration  may  take  place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  man,  this  being  marked  by  a 
gradual  return  of  sensibility  and  power  of  voluntary  movement  in  the  lower  limbs, 
which  had  been  at  first  completely  paralyzed." — Human  Physiology,  6th  cd.,  pp.  539-80. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  gray  matter  is  essentially  the  conductor  of  sensory 
impressions,  for  if  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  antero-lateral  columns  are  divided  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  the  gray  suhslauce  remaining  uninjured,  the  sensibility  of  the  parts 
below  is  unaffected;  while,  conversel}',  if  the  gray  substance  is  divided,  while  the 
white  columns  remain  uninjured,  sensibility  is  almost  totally  extinguished.  M. 
Brown-Sequard,  whose  researches  on  the  nervous  system  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, has  shown  that  the  central  portions  of  the  gray  sulistance  are  the  most 
effective  in  the  transmission  of  sensation.  lie  likewise  brings  forward  strong 
evidence  to  prove  that  there  are  special  conductors  in  the  spinal  cord  for  the 
sensations  of  touch,  pain,  temperature,  and  muscular  contraction,  none  of  which 
can  convey  other  sensations  than  their  own.      Notwithstanding  its  singular   power 
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of  conducting  sensory  impressions,  the  gray  substance  is  itself  insensible.  Among  his 
other  remarkable  discoveries  in  connection  with  Ihi'^  subject,  Browu-Sequard  lias  found, 
that  on  dividing  one-half  of  the  spinal  cord  of  an  animal,  not  only  is  anajsthesia  (or  loss 
of  sensation)  established  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  but  there  is  also  produced  a 
state  of  hyperaesthesia  (or  exalted  sensibility)  on  the  same  side,  -which  begins  lo  appear  a 
few  hours  after  the  operation,  and  continues  in  dogs  for  about  20  days,  in  cats  about  14 
days,  and  in  guinea-pigs  for  many  months,  after  which  the  sensibility  falls  below  its 
usual  standard.  With  regard  to  the  conduction  of  motor  impulses,  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty. Considerable  differences  have  been  sho\Yn  to  exist  in  the  position  of  the  motor 
tracts  in  different  parts  of  the  cord,  and  Brown-Sequard  concludes  from  his  experiments 
on  the  effects  of  section,  that  while  in  the  dorsal  region,  all  parts,  except  the  posterior 
columns,  are  employed  in  tlie  conveyance  of  the  orders  of  the  will  to  the  muscles,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cervical  region,  most  of  these  conductors  are  in  the  lateral  columns 
and  in  the  gray  substance  between  these  and  the  auteri(;r  column. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  spinal  cord  as  an  independent  nervous  center.  The  sim- 
plest, and,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  i':dependent  power  of  the 
spinal  cord,  is  derived  from  the  motion  exhibited  by  the  limbs  of  animals  when  irrita- 
tion is  applied  to  them  after  section  of  the  cord  at  some  point  above  the  entrance  of  their 
nerves;  the  fact  that  these  movements  are  reflected  through  tlie  cord,  and  do  not  result 
from  direct  stimulation  of  the  part  irritated,  being  shown  by  their  complete  cessation 
•when  the  nerve-trunks  are  divided.  Thus,  if  a  frog  be  pithed  by  dividing  the  cord 
between  the  occipital  foramen  and  the  first  vertebra,  an  unusual  convulsion  takes  place 
■whilethe  knife  passes  through  the  nervous  center;  but  this  quickly  subsides,  and  if  the 
animal  be  placed  on  the  table  it  will  resume  its  ordinary  position.  It  is  quite  unable  to 
move  by  any  voluntary  effort;  but  if  a  toe  be  pinched,  the  limb  is  instantly  drawn  up, 
and  seen  to  push  away  the  irrilating  agent,  and  then  draw  up  the  leg  again  to  the  old 
position. 

From  these  and  other  experiments,  we  may  conclude  (1)  that  the  spinal  cord  in  union 
wj7/t  </(^  6;w»,  is  the  instrument  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  to  the  trunk  and 
extremities;  and  (2)  that  the  spinal  cord  may  be  the  medium  for  the  excitation  of  move- 
ments, independently  of  volition  or  sensation,  either  by  direct  irritation  of  its  substance, 
or  by  the  influence  of  a  stimulus  conveyed  to  it  from  some  surface  of  the  trunk  or 
extremities  by  its  nerves  distributed  upon  that  surface. — For  further  information  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Todd  and  Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy  and  PJiysi- 
ology  of  Man,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i. ;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  8th  ed.  1876;  and  the  other 
standard  works  on  physiology. 

SPINAZZOLA,  a  city  of  southern  liaij,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  7  m.  s.  of  Minervino. 
Pop.  10,000.     The  country  around  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  grain  in  abundance. 

SPINDLE  TREE,  Enonymus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cclnstracece.  This 
order  contains  about  2G0  known  species,  all  small  trees  or  shrubs. — The  genus  enonymus 
has  a  lobed  capsule,  and  seeds  surrounded  by  an  aril,  which  in  some  of  the  species  is 
remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  of  color.  The  common  spindle  tree  {E.  Earopeeus),  a  native 
of  Britain,  chiefly  of  the  southern  parts,  and  of  great  part  of  Europe,  is  very  ornamental 
■when  in  fruit,  and  its  aril  is  of  a  fine  orange  color.  It  is  a  shrub  rather  than  a  tree. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  fine-grained.  It  is  used  for  the  finer  articles  of  turnery,  and  for 
skewers.  It  was  formerly  used  for  making  musical  instruments  and  for  spindles,  whence 
the  name  of  the  shrub.  In  Germany,  the  shoots  are  bored  for  tubes  of  tobacco-pipes. 
Charcoal  made  of  it  is  much  valued  for  crayons. 

SPINE,  or  Thorn,  in  botany,  is  a  sharp-pointed  projection  of  the  wood  of  a  stem  or 
branch,  and  essentially  differs  from  a  prickle  (q.v.)  in  being  connected  wMth  the  wood, 
and  covered  with  bark.  A  spine  is,  in  fact,  a  branch  arrested  in  its  growth  and  modi- 
fied. In  some  trees  and  shrubs,  as  in  the  sloe,  branches  which  bear  leaves  often  termin- 
ate in  tiie  form  of  a  spine.  Cultivation,  or  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  luxuriance  of 
a  plant,  diminishes  the  tendency  to  produce  spines.  The  name  spine  is  also  given  to  the 
sharp  extremities  of  the  midrib  of  leaves,  and  to  the  sharp  angular  projection  of  the 
margin  of  hard  leaves,  as  in  the  holly.  In  some  plants,  the  stipules  are  metamorphosed 
into  spines. 

SPINE,  Curvature  of  the.  There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  forms  of  curvature, 
viz.,  Lateral  Curvature — arising  from  weakness  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  mus- 
cles, and  fearfully  common  in  girls  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  16 — and  Angular  Curvature  (frequently  known  as  Pott's  Curvature,  or 
the  Malady  of  Pott,  in  consequence  of  that  eminent  surgeon  having  been  the  first  to 
describe  its  true  nature),  which  consists  of  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrjE,  and  is 
by  far  the  more  serious  affection  of  the  two. 

"Lateral  Curvature,  or  Distortion,  denotes  deformity  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  and 
chest;  with  corresponding  change  of  the  structure  in  relation  to  them.  It  is  called 
'lateral,' from  the  spine  being  curved  sideways;  and  to  distinguish  it  from  'angular' 
deformity,  in  which  the  spine  is  directed  from  behind  forward,  owing  to  excavations  in 
its  forepart'from  caries."  The  above  definition  is  taken  from  Mr.  Shaw's  article  on  this 
affection  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  844,  an  article  from  which  we  have 
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borrowed  freely  in  relation  to  tho  symptoms  and  causes  of  the  disease.  The  first  thing 
that  I'omnionly  attracts  attentit)n  is  a  projection  of  one  scapula,  or  an  elevation  of  one 
shoulder,  generally  the  riirht ;  the  right  shoulder  and  right  side  of  the  chest  being  un- 
naturally iuj',h  and  rounded,  wliile  on  the  left  side,  tlie  shoulder  is  depressed,  aud  the 
side  of  the  chest  ct)ncave.  On  examination,  the  spine  is  found  to  liave  accjuired  a  spiral 
appearance,  "  not  unlike  what  might  liave  been  produced  if  it  had  been  taken,  when 
soft,  at  both  ends  by  the  two  hands,  and  twisted  as  a  waslierwoman  wrings  a  wet  cloth." 
— Shaw,  op.  cif.  In  advanced  stages  of  the  distortion,  tlie  dorsal  curve  increases  abruptly 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  angular,  the  attending  contortion  being  similarly  abrupt. 
This  condition  gives  rise  to  various  changes,  including  a  humped  appearance,  a  great 
displaeemer.t  of  the  ribs,  a  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  a  proportionate 
wasting  of  the  lung.  In  consequence  of  the.-;e  physical  changes,  the  ]ialient  can  no 
longer  walk  iu  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  but  exhibits  a  halting,  jerking,  awkward 
gait. 

The  following  may  be  noticed  amongst  the  principal  causes  of  lateral  curvature:  1. 
The  suppleness  of  the  spine  in  the  young,  its  structures  being  then  more  gristle  than  the 
bone,  and  ti>e  column  virtually  immature.  2.  Weakness  of  the  mu.scles,  Avliich  are  seldom 
properly  exercised  in  girls  of  the  age  and  class  in  which  this  disorder  occurs.  This 
muscular  debility  is  usually  followed  bj'  deterioration  of  the  bones  and  their  ligaments, 
and  this,  apart  from  other  obvious  and  direct  bad  effects,  tends  to  make  all  the  compon- 
ent parts  of  the  spine — vertebra?  and  articulations — more  prone  to  yield  to  the  superin- 
cuml)ent  weight,  and  to  become  distorted.  These  evil  results  are  increased  by  prolonged 
stooping.  "When  we  enter  a  school,  shortly  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  class,  we 
usually  find  most  of  the  pupils  standing  or  sitting  in  a  tired  lounging  position.  They 
are  instinctively  relieving  the  pain  of  over-faligue  by  throwing  the  weight  on  the  insen- 
sible fibrous  structures,  and  thus  relieving  the  ach'ug  muscles.  When  such  attitudes 
are  loi;g  indulged  in,  the  ligaments  undergo  a  process  of  over-stretching,  and  a  general 
looseness  of  the  vertebral  joints  is  the  result.  B}-  standing  on  one  leg,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  by  throwing  all  the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  foot,  the  body  is  kept  upright 
Willi  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  muscular  power.  Hence,  a  weak  and  fragile  girl 
is  induced  to  adopt  this  position.  Too  long  indulgence  in  this  habit  will,  to  a  certainty 
(for  anatomical  reasons,  into  wdiich  we  have  not  space  to  enter),  aggravate  existing 'cur- 
vature, and  induce  it,  if  it  did  not  pre-exist. 

However  sligh*  a  curve  in  the  spine  of  a  young  girl  may  be,  it  ought  to  be  deemed 
of  importance;  for  when  the  column  inclines  laterallj'  even  to  a  slight  degree,  tlie  supcr- 
incumberent  weight  ceases  to  be  supported  on  the  line  of  the  vertical  axis,  and  falls  on 
the  oblique  procci^.ses  of  the  side  to  which  she  leans;  and  these  processes  becoming 
rapidly  diminished  in  length  by  absorption,  induced  by  this  abnomial  pressure,  general 
distortion  rapidl}'  commences.  With  regard  to  the  final  issue  of  a  case,  distortion  be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  10  is  more  dangerous  than  at  14,  because  the  disease  runs  a  more 
rapid  course  in  tlie  younger  cases.  A  cure  is,  for  the  same  reason,  more  easily  affected 
in  the  younger  patient.  If  the  patient's  age  be  beyond  16,  little  can  be  done  beyond 
checking  tlie  further  progress  of  the  deformity. 

Before  diseussing  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  saj'  a  word  regard- 
ing an  important  preventive  measure.  AVhen  a  girl  is  defective  in  muscular  power,  dis- 
inclined to  take  exercise,  and  prone  to  distortion  of  the  spine,  the  sitting  position  does 
not  afford  her  rest,  in  consequence  of  the  great  efforts  she  has  to  make  in  order  to  keep 
the  body  erect.  A  patient  in  that  condition  will  derive  benefit  from  being  obliged  to  lie 
for  two"or  three  hours  daity,  at  divided  intervals,  on  a  sofa  or  board.  When  the  deform- 
ity has  actually  occurred,  gymnastic  exercises  suggested  by  the  medical  attendant  will 
not  unfrequently,  when  cmitinued  for  some  time,  have  the  effect  of  loosening  the  con- 
nection of  the  bones,  of  facilitating  their  falling  into  their  proper  places,  when  exten- 
tion  is  employed,  and  of  restoring  to  the  spine  a  portion  of  its  lost  suppleness.  Mr. 
Shaw  suggests  the  following  simpile  plan  for  attaining  the  same  end;  "  Let  the  patient 
lie  on  one  side,  with  a  firm  cylindrical  pillow,  G  in.  in  diameter,  placed  under  the 
gibbosity  of  that  side,  and  let  her  rest  her  Aveight  on  the  pillow;  the  effect  will  be  to 
counteract  and  reverse  the  curve.  The  same  may  be  done  alternately  on  the  two  .sides. 
The  posture  nniy  be  continued  each  way  for  a  (piarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  be 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily." — Op.  cif.,  p.  8o8.  There  are  two  methods  of  extending 
the  curved  spine,  viz.  (1),  by  stretching  the  body  while  the  patient  is  recumbent;  and 
(2)  by  letting  the  patient,  remain  upright,  and  using  spinal  supports.  As  each  method 
has  its  own  advantages,  a  combination  of  them  will  often  afford  the  best  results.  The 
chief  objections  to  the  former  are  the  necessary  confinement,  comparative  seclusion,  and 
interference  with  the  routine  of  study.  Any  mode  of  treatment  with  the  view  of  piO- 
ducing  extension  of  the  spine  must  be  continued  for  months  in  order  to  be  of  any  avail. 
It  would  be  altoiiether  out  of  place  to  notice  in  this  article  the  various  extending  beds, 
apparatuses  for  exercise,  and  different  kinds  of  s]>inal  supjiorts  that  have  been  devised 
by  surgeons  and  anatomical  mechanicians,  and  we  will  merely  observe  that  mechani- 
cal supports  must  be  tried  with  great  caution.  They  are  always  more  or  less  irksome  to 
bear,  and  if  they  are  not  doing  good,  are  almost  sure  to  be  doing  harm.  On  this  sub- 
ject, the  reader  may  consult  Heather  Bigg's  work  entitled  The  Spine  and  Upper  E-ttrem- 
ities. 
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'  -*-  ^  Spinning. 

Angular  curvature  consists,  as  already  mentioned,  of  caries  of  certain  vertebrae, 
■which  tirst  consumes  the  bones  and  fibro-cartilages,  and  subsequently  excites  a  discliarge 
of  pus.  The  tiist  symptom  of  this  affection  is  the  appearance,  at  the  seat  of  the  caries,  of 
a  prominence  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes.  This  "  growing  out"  of  the  back, 
as  patients  frequently  term  it,  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  column.  In  an 
advanced  stage  the  spinal  ridge  will  stand  out  prominently,  the  knob  of  eacii  process 
being  distinctly  visible;  and  finally,  a  distinct  angular  projection  is  developed.  The 
consequences  oi  this  disease  are  thus  summed  up  by  Druiit:  "1.  In  favorable  cases  the 
diseased  bones  collapse,  and  are  anchylozed;  abscesses,  if  they  form,  are  healed,  or  their 
matter  is  absorbed,  and  the  patient  recovers  in  two  or  three  years,  with  more  or  less 
deformity,  which  is,  of  course,  incurable.  2.  In  some  fatal  cashes  the  patient  dies 
suddenly  from  two  or  three  of  the  diseased  vertebrae  giving  way,  and  crushing  the  spinal 
cord;  or  from  dislocation  of  the  odontoid  iiroccss,  owing  to  ulceration  of  its  ligament; 
or  from  the  bursting  of  abscesses  into  the  spinal  cord;  or  from  their  bursting  into  the 
pleura  or  peritoneum;  but  more  frequently  death  is  caused  by  slow  irritation  and  exhaus- 
tion, consequent  on  the  formation  of  psoas  or  lumbar  abscesses." — The  Surgeon's  Vade- 
mecum,  8th  ed.  p.  348.  The  most  essential  point  in  relation  to  treatiaent  is  rest,  and  the 
most  effectual  method  of  arresting  motion  between  the  diseased  vertebraj,  and  of  keeping 
them  at  rest  is  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  position  on  his  back.  If  possible, 
an  invalid  bed  should  be  procured,  provided  with  contrivances  for  enabling  him  to  lie 
upon  it,  day  and  night,  without  rising.  Local  counter-irritants,  such  as  compound 
tincture  of  iodine,  are  often  useful;  and  good  diet,  backed,  if  necessary,  by  cod-liver 
oil  and  tonics,  must  be  prescribed.  In  conclusion,  sufferers  from  any  form  of  real  or 
suspected  spinal  disease  are  earnestly  warned  to  avoid  the  numerous  quacks,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  medical  profession,  who  have  taken  up  the  spine  as  a  specialty. 

SPINEL,  a  mineral  allied  to  corundum,  consisting  chiefly  of  alumina,  with  smaller 
proportions  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  which  are 
often  octahedral,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  Ceylon  and  Siara.  Its  colors  are  various;  red, 
blue,  green,  and  black.  It  is  much  prized  as  a  gem;  red  spinels  arc  commonly  called 
rubies;  the  balas  rub)/ is  a  rose-red  spinel,  and  a  violet-colored  spinel  is  known  aaalaman- 
dine  ruby. 

SPINET  (Ital.  i^pinnetta),  an  old-fashioned  stringed  musical  instrument  witb  a  key- 
board, smaller  and  weaker  than  the  harpsichord,  and,  like  it,  one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
piano-forte.  Each  note  had  but  one  string,  which  was  struck  by  a  quill  jack  acted  on 
by  one  of  the  tinger-keys.  The  strings  were  placed  horizontally  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  keys,  as  in  the  si^uare  pianoforte:  and  the  general  outline  of  the  instru- 
ment nearly  resembled  that  of  a  harp  laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  keys  occu- 
pying the  position  of  the  sounding-board;  on  which  account  the  spinet,  when  first  intro- 
duced, was  called  the  couched  harp. 

SPIXK,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  drained  by  the  Dakota  river;  1028  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  with 
3  other  counties,  481 — 398  of  American  birth,  4  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile,  furnishing  good  pasturage. 

SPINNER,  Francis  Elias;  b.  N.  Y.,  1802;  learned  several  trades,  and  was  after- 
wards a  merchant.  He  was  auditor  and  deputy  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
1845-49,  a  democratic  member  of  congress,  1855-57,  and  afterward  a  republican  member 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  accounts.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
1861-75.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  an  unsuccessful  republican  candidate  for  comptroller 
of  New  York  state.     His  services  as  treasurer  were  of  great  value. 

SPINNING  is  the  art  of  combining  animal  and  vegetable  fibers  into  continuous  threads 
fit  for  the  processes  of  weaving,  sewing,  or  rope-making.  The  most  primitive  spinning 
apparatus  is  the  spindle  and  distaff,  representations  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  earl- 
iest Egyptian  monuments.  The  distaff  was  a  stick  or  staff  upon  which  a  bundle  of  the 
prepared  material  was  loosely  bound,  and  which  was  held  in  the  left  hand  or  stuck  in 
the  belt;  the  spindle  was  a  smaller  tapering  piece  to  which  the  thread  was  attached.  By 
a  dexterous  twirl  of  the  hand  the  spindle  was  made  to  spin  round  and  at  the  same  time 
recede  from  the  spinster,  who  drew  out  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  a  regular  stream  of  fibers  so  long  as  the  twisting  of  the  sinndle  lasted.  It  was  then 
drawn  in,  the  new  length  of  thread  Avound  upon  it,  and  the  operation  was  renewed.  An 
obvious  improvement  on  this  was  to  set  the  spindle  in  a  frame  and  make  it  revolve  by  a 
band  passing  over  a  wheel  driven  either  by  occasional  impetus  from  the  hand  or  by  a 
treadle;  tills  constituted  the  spinning -iclieel,  which  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
Nuremberg  as  recently'  ns  1530.  In  the  spinning-wheel  in  its  most  improved  form,  and 
as  usual  for  flax,  a  bobbin  or  "pirn,"  with  a  separate  motion,  was  placed  on  the  spindle 
■which  had  a  bent  arm — a  flyer  or  flight — for  winding  the  yarn  on  the  bobbin.  The 
spindle  and  bobbin  revolved  at  different  rates,  the  revolutions  of  the  spindle  giving  the 
twast,  and  the  difference  of  the  rate  causing  the  winding  on.  The  two-handed  -vvheel 
had  two  spindles  and  pirns  a  little  apart,  with  the  distaff  or  "  rock"  stuck  into  the  frame 
between  them,  and  the  spinster  produced  a  thread  with  each  hand.  The  spinning  of 
flax  on  such  wheels  for  the  manufacturer  was  an  important  branch  of  domestic  industry 
in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland  as  late  as  1830,  if  not  later. 
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Neither  the  spinninjT-TvhccI  nor  the  hand  eould  spin  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two 
threads  at  a  time,  and  ilicrefore,  with  the  rapid  iiicroaseor  popuhition,  and  tlie  iini)TOve- 
ments  made  in  the  process  of  weavint^  (q-v.),  tiiey  became  quite  iiiaiiecjwate  to  supply  the 
demand  for  yarn:  but  an  accident,  it  is  said,  about  tlie  year  17G4,  led  to  an  inveniion  by 
which  eight  threads  could  l)e  sjiuii  at  once;  and  this  was  soon  improved  upon  until  80 
could  be  produced  as  easily.  This  was  the  invention  of  the  itpin>u'nf/-jcnny  for  cotton- 
spinninjx,  by  James  Ilargreaves,  at  Stankhill,  near  Blackbuiu  in  Lancashire.  In  this 
machine,  a  number  of  large  reels  of  cotton  formed  into  a  thickij^h  coil,  called  a  roving, 
were  set  on  upright  ti.Ked  spindles,  and  the  ends  of  the  rovings  were  passed  between  two 
small  movable  bars  of  wood  placed  hori/ontally  and  under  the  cootrol  of  the  spinner, 
who  could  thus  make  them  press  more  or  less  on  the  roving,  and  conseqnenlly  increase 
or  decrease  the  ilraw  upon  it  from  the  spinning  spindles,  which  were  set  in  a  row  at  the 
other  end  of  the  frame,  and  all  capable  of  being  set  in  motion  simultaneously  b}'  the 
wheel  The  success  of  the  spinning-jenny  was  considerable,  but  its  history  has  been  too 
often  told  to  be  required  here;  and  even  previous  to  its  invention,  a  better  idea  had  been 
started  and  acted  upon  by  others,  and  was  afterward  brought  to  such  perfection,  that 
the  invention  of  Hargreaves  soon  passed  into  obscurity. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operations  of  spinning  as  now  practiced,  and  as  improved 
by  the  inveniion  alluded  to,  it  is  desirable,  in  this  place,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  fibers  for  the  process  of  spinning.  In  the  first  place,  if  wool  or  cot- 
ton, it  has  to  be  "opened;"  that  is,  it  must  be 
relieved  from  its  original  knotted  and  lump  con- 
dition; this  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  but  is 
now  easily  managed  by  machines  called  ''wil- 
lows or  willeys,"  "blowers"  and  "openers." 
By  the  first  of  these,  which  consists  of  a  drum 
covered  with  small  spikes  moving  in  a  hollow 
cylinder,  also  lined  with  spikes,  but  so  arranged 
that  those  on  the  drum  pass  close  to,  but  do  not 
come  into  collision  with  them  as  it  revolves,  the 
cotton  or  wool  is  fed  in  on  one  side,  is  dragged 
forward  by  catching  on  the  spikes,  and  is  deliv- 
ered at  an  opposite  opening  to  that  by  which  it 
entered,  in  a  loose  state  and  free  from  knots.  It 
is  not,  however,  quite  loose  enough  for  the  sub- 
sequent operations,  and  it  is  more  or  less  min- 
gled with  impurities.  It  is  therefore  taken  to 
the  "blower"  or  "  opener,"  and  being  put  into  a  shaft,  is  there  acted  upon  by  a  stream 
of  air  violently  driven  in  by  machinery,  which  blows  it  forward,  removes  extraneous 
matters,  and  so  separates  the  fibers  that  they  pass  out  at  the  other  end  in  an  exceedingly 
light  flocculent  state,  and  ready  for  being  formed  into  laps.  This  operation  consists  in 
laying  the  material  very  equally  on  an  endless  apron  made  of  small  bars  of  wood,  and 
of  the  width  of  the  frame  of  the  machine  in  which  they  are  placed.  This  apron  {a,  fig.  1) 
passes  round  two  rollers,  placed  at  a  little  distance  apart,  as  m  fig.  1,  b,  c,  the  rollers 
being  moved  by  machinery.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  apron 
moves;  and  as  the  operator  covers  its  entire  surface  with  a  thin  laj'cr  of  the  fiber,  it 
passes  under  under  the  roller  d,  and  is  taken  on  to  the  roller  e,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pressed layer  of  cotton  or  wool,  called  a  lap.  When  the  roller  e  is  full,  it  is  removed, 
with  its  lap/,  to  make  way  for  another.  Much  care  is  taken  in  weighing  out  and  dis- 
tributing the  material  of  these  laps,  because  upon  this  first  operation  the  ultimate  size  of 
the  yarn  depends. 

The  laps  are  taken  to  the  carding-mncMne,  consisting  of  a  series  of  cylinders  revolv- 
ing in  a  frame,  and  placed  so  close  together  that  they  almost  touch  each  other.  Each 
cylinder  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  fine  steel  wire  points,  which  are  stuck  in  leather, 
or  some  other  flexible  material,  and  are  technically  called  cards.  The  production  of 
these  cards  by  machinery  is  in  itself  a  marvel,  and  the  automatic  machines  for  making 
them  are  v/onderfuUy  effective.  Each  piece  of  wire  is  bent  and  put  through  two  holes 
in  the  leather  so  as  to  form  two  points  on  the  other  side,  and  these  are  slightly  bent  all 
in  one  direction.  There  are  many  variations  upon  this  arrangement  of  the  wires,  but 
the  general  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  The  machine  for  making  the  cards  cuts  the  wire 
to  the  right  lengths,  bends  them,  pierces  the  holes  in  the  leather,  inserts  the  wires,  and 
finishes  by  giving  them  the  slight  sloping  direction  which  is  essential. 

The  lap  is  made  of  the  same  width  as  the  cylinders  of  the  card-machine,  and  is  so 
adjusted  that,  as  it  unwinds  from  its  roller,  it  passes  in  between  a  pair  of  the  carding 
cyjfinders,  the  steel  wire  teeth  of  which  seize  hold  of  the  individual  fibers,  and  drag  them 
in  one  direction  until  they  are  caught  by  other  cylinders,  and  so  carried  from  one  to 
another,  always  being  pulled  in  a  straight  direction  until  they  are  laid  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible side  by  siile,  and  are  given  olf  in  a  thin  cobweb-like  film  at  the  last  cylinder,  where 
it  is  prevented  from  continuing  its  journey  round  the  cylinders  by  a  small  bar  of  metal 
called  the  doffer,  which,  with  a  gentle  and  peculiar  motion,  removes  it  from  the  cylinder. 
The  film  of  fiber  is  of  tlie  same  width  as  the  cylinder  of  the  carding-machine,  but  it  is 
gathpre4  together  by  the  operator,  who  passes  it  through  a  smooth  metal  ring,  and 
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between  two  small  polished  rollers,  the  revolutions  of  which  cany  it  forward  and 
deposit  it  in  a  deep  tin  can  in  the  form  of  a  loose  untwisted  column  of  cotton  or  w(jol, 
about  an  inch  in  tliickness,  which  is  called  a  sliver.  A  small  portion  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  fig.  2,  wliicli  represents  a  carding-machine  with  only  two  carded 
cylinders,  a  and  b;  tliey  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  numerous.  There 
is  also  a  concave  piece  of  carding,  c, 
which  was  formerly  mucli  used,  but 
has  lately  given  way  to  additional 
cylinders'  but  it  makes  the  action 
more  apparent  in  a  drawing;  d  is  the 
lap  drawn  on  by  the  action  of  the 
two  small  rollers  c,  e,  which  slightly 
press  it  as  they  revolve.  It  is  c|uickly 
distributed  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
large  cylinder  a  by  means  of  its 
numerous  wire-teeth ;  and  as  it  passes 
the  roller  b,  the  t(;eth  of  which  move 
in  an  opposite  direction,  as  indicated 
by  tlie  arrows,  the  fibers  are  caught 
off  the  large,  and  are  carried  round  the  small  cylinder  until  they  reach  /.  where  they  are 
stripped  off  by  the  doffer  (7,  and  are  passed  through  the  ring  h,  and  the  i-ollers  i.  i,  into 
the  tin  receiver  k.  The  sliver  is  now  in  the  first  stage  of  spinning;  it  has  nexl  to  be 
drawn  out  very  gradually  imtil  it  is  not  thicker  than  a  quill;  and,  in  drawing  it  out,  the 
operator  gives  it  a  very  slight  twist,  still  ^eavmg  it  so  loose  in  structure  that  it  will  break 
with  a  slight  touch;  in  this  state  it  is  called  a  roving;  and  it  was  at  this  stage  that  the 
spinning-Jenny  began  to  operate  upon  it.  The  rovings,  which  were  wound  as  they 
were  drawn  upon  large  reels,  were  vmwound  by  the  machine,  and  were  still  further 
drawn  out  and  firmly  twisted  and  wound  on  to  spindles  or  cops,  the  drawing  l)eing  regu- 
lated by  the  pressure  of  the  wooden  bars  of  the  jenny,  which  was  within  reach  of  the 
operator's  hand. 

The  throstle-macJiine,  patented  bj*  Arkwright  in  1769,  had  for  its  object  the  drawing 
of  the  rovings  through  a  succession  of  pairs  of  rollers,  each  pair  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  moving  at  different  rates  of  speed.  The  first  pair  receive  the  sliver,  compress  it, 
and  pass  it  on  to  the  second  pair,  which  revolve  at  a  greater  speed,  and  thus  pull  it  out  to 
exactly  the  number  of  times  greater  length  that  their  revolutions  exceed  those  of  the 
other  pair — in  number  it  is  usually  eight  times — and  as  the  first  roving  is  passed  through 
a  second,  third,  and  sometimes  fourth  machine,  the  finished  roving  is  32  tim.es  longer 
than  the  sliver.  As  the  roving  issues  through  the  last  rollers  of  each  machine  it  is 
received  on  spools  or  reels,  calculated  to  hold  a  given  quantity;  and  these  are  transferred 
to  the  spinning-frames,  which  resemble  the  roving-frames.  Here  the  roving  takes  the 
place  of  the  sliver;  and,  as  it  unwinds  from  the  spool,  is  drawn  through  successive  pairs 
of  rollers,  moving  as  before  at  different  rates,  each  succeeding  pair  faster  than  the  back- 
ward ones,  so  that  the  roving  gets  thinner  and  thinner,  until  the  tenuity  is  carried  as  far 
as  desiderable.  It  is  then  carried  on  to  a  spindle  which  revolves  with  great  rapidity; 
and,  by  means  of  a  simple  arrangement,  is  made  both  to  twist  the  thread  and  wind  it  on 
the  spindle  ready  for  the  weaver. 

This  system  produces  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  thread  in  its  progress  to  admit  of  its 
being  drawn  so  fine  as  is  wanted  for  many  purposes,  and  this  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
mvle-jenrty  hy  Crompton  (q.v.)  in  1779,  which  has  a  traveling  frame  upon  which  the 
spindles  are  set.  This  frame  is  now  made  long  enough  to  carry  hundreds  of  spindles, 
and  it  gently  draws  out  and  twists  the  thread  after  it  leaves  the  last  pair  of  rolUrs;  and 
when  It  has  reached  its  limits — now  several  yards,  but  in  Crompton's  time  only  five  feet 
— it  rapidly  returns,  w-inding  up  the  spun  thread  on  the  spindles  as  it  goes  back.  These 
machines  are  now  applied,  with  various  necessary  modifications,  to  cotton,  wool,  ttax, 
silk,  and  other  textile  mateiials,  and  the  effect  they  have  exerted  upon  our  manufactures 
is  more  wonderful  than  anything  in  the  whole  history  of  commerce.  Previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mule,  few  spinners  could  make  yarn  of  200  hanks  to  the  pound  (Ihe  hank  being 
always  840  yards).  At  the  same  time,  the  natives  of  India  were  weaving  yarn  of  numbers 
ranging  betw^een  300  and  400.  Now,  however,  our  manufacturers  have  reached  such  extra- 
ordinary perfection,  that  Messrs.  Houldsworth  of  Manchester  have  succeeded  in  making 
No.  700,  which  was  wa)ven  Iiy  the  French  firm  Messrs.  Thivel  &  Michon  of  Tavare,  and 
others  far  too  fine  to  weave,  the  greatest  tenuity  reached  being  10,000,  a  poimd  of 
which  would  reach  4,770  miles.  This  was  made  to  "test  tlie  perfection  of  the  machinery, 
but  was  of  no  practical  value. 

The  most  modern  improvements  in  spinning  are  in  the  machines  of  Messrs.  Piatt  & 
Co.,  of  Oldham,  which  combine  all  the  operations  of  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  in  one 
machine.  These  and  similar  machines  are  now  coming  into  almost  universal  use  for 
cotton  and  wool. 

SPI'NOLA,  Ambrosto,  Marquis  de,  1.569-1630:  b.  Italy;  served  in  the  Spanish  navy, 
against  the  English   and  Dutch.      In  1603  he  led  a  force'  of  9,000  veterans  to  the  Neth- 
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filiuuls  :;guin?.t  Maurice  of  Nassau.  Made  chief  commander  of  the  Spanisli  army  there; 
he  forced  Osleiul  lo  surrender  in  1G04,  alter  a  siege  of  three  years.  Heconthiueahis  op- 
erations agahi.sl  Maurice  till  thi;  truce  of  1009,  ^Yl^en  he  took  command  of  the  Spanisli 
troops  ia  Germany,  lie  captured  Julich  in  10~2,  and  Ereda  in  1025.  He  afterward 
commanded  the  Bijauish  army  in  Italy. 

SPINOZA,  B.viiucn  {^Benedict),  one  of  tlic  greatest  ])liilosophers  of  modern  times, 
v.-as  horn  at  Amsterdam  Nov.  24,  1G32.  His  parents,  rich  Portuguese  Jews,  had  thcdr 
son  diligent i\'  instructed  in  the  Bible  and  its  conunentaries,  and  tlieTaimud.  But  after 
Iiaving  mastered  l)olh,  and  imbibed  the  philosophleal  spirit  of  sueh  commentators  as 
Aben  Ezra,  he  was  allowed — the  more  readily  that  his  sickly  constitution  untitted  him 
for  a  commercial  caix'c.'r — to  devote  himself  eiilircily  to  a  life  of  study.  Physical  sciences 
and  the  wrilings  of  Descartes,  to  which  he  turned  tirst  of  all,  very  soon  drew  him  away 
from  the  rigid  tielief  and  practices  of  the  synagogue;  and  Saul  Levi  Morteira,  hisTahnud- 
ical  teacher,  who  had  built  tlie  fondest  hopes  upon  tlic  genius  of  his  pupil,  was  the 
lirst  to  threaten  him  with  the  direst  punishment  if  he  did  not  retract  the  rank  heresies 
that  he  began  openly  to  utter.  Spinoza,  after  a  time,  entirely  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munity of  hi.s  brethren,  who  fm-inallj^  excommunicated  him.  A  fanatic  even  attempted 
to  frighten  him  by  an  either  real  or  feigned  attack  upon  him  as  he  left  the  theater  one 
night.  At  that  period,  the  young  truth-seeker  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  daughter  of  Van  den  Ende,  his  master  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  fell  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her,  but  was  rejected.  From  that  time  forth,  philosophy  became  the 
sole  aim  and  object  of  his  life.  In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  sages  of  the 
]\lislma,  Spinoza  had,  apart  from  his  studies,  made  himself  master  of  a  mechanical  craft. 
lie  had  learned  the  art  of  polishing  lenses.  This  now  became  the  means  of  his  subsist- 
ence. Besides,  he  was  also  an  expert  in  the  art  of  design,  and  among  a  number  of  other 
p-n-l raits,  he  drew  one  of  himself  in  the  dress  of  Masauiello. 

When  2S  years  old  he  left  Amsterdam,  and  v^ent  to  Hhynsburg,  ncarLeyden,  where 
he  wrote  the  Abridgment  of  the  iLedUations  of  Descartes,  witli  an  appendi.\ — the  latter  be- 
ing the  tirst  cast,  so  to  say,  of  his  JJthu's.  The  year  following  he  removed  to  Woorburg, 
near  the  Hague,  and  shortly  afterward,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his,  by  this 
tiyie,  numerous  friends,  he  removed  to  the  Hague  itself.  The  elector  of  the  palatinate, 
Charles  Lewis,  next  offered  him  a  vacant  chair  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  with  full 
'•liberty  of  teaching,"  provided  he  Avould  not  say  aught  to  prejudice  the  established  relig- 
ion, i.e.,  Cliristianity;  whereupon  Spinoza  declined  theboth.  lucrative  and  honorable  pro- 
fessorship. His  small  pittance  was  enough  to  sa  isfy  his  wants.  In  a  similar  waj',  lie 
refused  generous  oifers  made  to  him  by  wealthy  friends,  like  Simon  de  Vries,  who  in- 
tended to  i)estow  a  large  sum  of  money  on  him.  All  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
nept  was  a  small  annuity  of  a  few  hundred  florins,  the  rest  he  persuaded  his  generous 
friend  to  bestow  upon  !us  (De  Vries's)  own  brother.  An  olfer  of  a  pension,  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  dedicating  a  work  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  rejected  with  scorn.  His  domestic 
accounts,  found  after  his  death,  show  that  he  preferred  to  live  on  a  few  pence  u  day, 
to  being  indebted  to  another's  Ijouuty.  He  died,  44  years  old,  on  Feb.  21,  1677. 
Throughout  liis  life  of  study,  of  abstemiousness,  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering — for  his 
constitution  was  undermined  no  less  l)y  consumption  and  overwork,  than  his  sensitive 
mind  was  wrought  upon  by  the  violent  severance  of  all  natural  ties  of  affection,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  misery  of  occasional  want  and  of  perpetual  persecution — no  complaint 
ever  passed  his  lips.  Simplicity  and  heroic  forbearance,  coupled  with  an  antique 
st(ncismand  a  child-like,  warm,  .sympathizing  heart,  were  the  principal  attributes  of  him 
who  was  nicknamed  epicurean  and  atheist  by  his  contemporaries.  It  has  well  been 
.said,  that  no  man,  perhaps,  was  nu)ro  tilled  with  religion  than  Spinoza,  and  that  to  be 
an  epicaire  at  the  rate  of  twopence  halfpenny  a  day  cannot  be  a  very  serious  crime. 

Respecting  Spino:':a's  philosophical  system,  of  which  we  can  only  give  the  very  faint- 
est of  outlines  here,  it  must  be  premised  that  it  developed  itself  on  the  basis  of  Des- 
cartes. The  latter  had  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  by  his  "  reconstruction  "  of  knowledge. 
Dissatisfied  both  with  the  dogma  and  the  .skepticism  around  him,  he  cleared  the  ground 
by  first  doubting  everything,  and  then  laying  a  new  foundation  by  Ccf/ito,  ergo  sum  {\ 
think,  I  therefore  am).  Spinoza,  however,  deeply  struck  both  with  the  reasonings  and 
conclusions  of  Descartes,  took  his  ''  1  think  therefore  I  am"  merely  as  a  starting-point  to 
prove  more  clearly  the  existence  of  God  than  Descartes  did.  The  con.sciousness  of 
man's  own  existence  and  of  his  imperfect  state  are  not,  he  thinks,  sufficient  to  solve  the 
grand  problem.  He  tlierefore  assumes,  lirst  of  all,  three  fundamental  things,  which  he 
calls  respectively  substance,  attributes,  and  mode.  By  substance  he  understands,  like 
Descartes,  that  which  needs  nothing  else  to  its  exi.stence;  but,  unlike  De.scartes,  he  as- 
sumed only  one  such  substance — God.  Yet  this  term  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  for  Spinoza's  God  neither  thinks  nor  creates.  There  is  no  real  dif- 
ference, he  holds,  between  mind,  as  represented  by  God,  and  matter,  as  represented  by 
nature.  Thej'  are  one,  and,  according  to  the  light  under  which  they  are  viewed,  may  be 
called  either  God  or  nature.  Tiie  visible  world  is  not  distinct  from  him.  It  is  only  liia 
visible  manifestation,  flowing  out  of  him,  who  is  the  last  fountain  of  life  and  essence, 
lis  a  finite  from  the  infinite,  variety  from  unity — a  uidty,  however,  in  which  all  varieties 
merge  again.     Extension  and  thought,  which,  with  Descartes,  had  been  two  substances* 
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with  Spinoza  become  "attributes;"  th.it  which  the  mind  pereeives  as  constituting  sub- 
stance. Exteusiou  is  visible  thought;  thought  is  invisible  extension.  The  relation  be- 
tween substance  and  attributes,  Spinoza  illustrates  by  the  example  ot"  an  object — 
colorless  in  itself,  perhaps — seen  through  j^eilow  or  blue  spectacles.  And  this  explains 
the  relation  bclween  body  and  mind,  and  the  complete  unity  between  them.  The  mind 
is  the  idea  of  the  body — i.  e. ,  the  same  thing  considered  under  the  attribute  of  thought. 
The  modus  or  acckleiis  is  only  the  varying  form  of  substance.  Like  the  curling  waves 
of  the  ocean,  they  have  no  independent  existence;  nay,  less  than  these  are  they  things 
of  reality;  but  they  are  simply  the  ever-varying  shapes  of  the  substance.  Substance, 
thus,  is  tlie  only  really  existing,-  all-embracing  essence,  to  which  belongs  everything 
perceptible  to  our  senses,  and  not  perceptible.  Thus  every  thought,  wish,  or  feel- 
ing is  a  mode  of  God's  attribute  of  thought;  everything  visible  is  a  mode  of  God's 
attribute  of  extension.  God  is  the  "immanent  idea,"  the  one  and  all.  "World"  does 
not  exist  as  world — i.e.,  as  an  aggregate  of  single  things — but  is  one  complex  whole 
and  one  peculiar  aspect  of  God's  infinite  attribute  of  extension.  The  variety  we  behold 
in  things  is  a  mere  product  of  our  faulty  conceptions,  particularly  of,  as  Spinoza  terms 
it,  our"'  imagination,"  which  perceives  uuity  as  a  complex  of  multiphcity. 

On  these  metaphysical  speculations  he  founds  his  ethics,  which  he  deduces  in  a 
mathematical  form,  after  the  )neth()d  of  Euclid.  The  chief  doctrines  are:  the  absence 
of  free  will  in  man — himself  anly  a  modus  dependent  on  causes  without,  and  not  within 
him.  Will  and  liberty  belong  only  to  God,  who  is  not  limited  by  any  other  substance. 
Good  and  evil  are  relative  notions,  and  sin  is  a  mere  negative;  for  nothing  can  be  done 
against  God's  will,  and  there  is  no  idea  of  evil  in  him.  Utility  alone,  in  its  highest 
sense,  must  determine  the  good  and  the  evil  in  our  mind.  Good,  or  useful,  is  that 
which  leads  us  to  greater  reality,  which  preserves  and  exults  our  existence.  Our  real 
existence  is  knowledge.  Highest  knowlege  is  tlie  knowlege  of  God.  From  this  arises 
the  highest  delight  of  the  spirit.  Happiness  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue 
itself;  and  this  is  to  be  attained  by  a  diligent  following  in  God's  ways.  Sin,  evil,  ne- 
gation, etc.,  ai'e  merely  things  that  retard  and  obstruct  this  supreme  happiness. 

Spinoza's  system,  pantheism  or  atheism,  as  it  has  been  variousl}'^  called,  appears  to 
be  nothing  l)ut  the  most  rigid,  most  abstract,  monotheism  that  can  be  conceived  by  man. 
There  is  only  substance,  only  God — nought  else.  It  was  not  imnatural,  however,  that 
this  system  should  be  misunderstood  either  as  materialism  or  as  pantheism,  seeing  the 
word  "substance,"  v/hicli,  with  Spinoza,  means  "existence,"  is,  in  ordinary  language, 
associated  with  the  idea  of  matter  or  bod}'.  Be  this  as  it  may,  "  this  most  iniquitous 
and  blasphemous  human  invention,"  as  it  has  been  called  for  200  j'ears.  has  become  the 
acknowledged  basis  of  modern  German  philosophy;  and  pious  theologians  like  Schleier- 
macher  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  highest  terms  of  "  pious,  virtuous,  God-intoxi- 
cated," to  Spinoza,  who,  v»'e  need  not  add  it,  never  left  Judaism,  although  he  left  the 
83"nagogne  and  its  human  formalities. 

His  principal  works  are — Renati  Descartes  Principiorum  PhilosopJiun.,  Pars  I.  et  II., 
more  Qcomctrico  Demonstrat(P,  (Amsterdam,  1GS3);  Tractatus  Theologico-poUtlcus  (anony- 
mous, 1670);  the  Opera  Post/imi/a,  edited  in  the  year  of  Spinoza's  death  by  Ludwig 
Mej'er,  contain:  Elhic(\  Ordine  Gcometrico  Demonstrata,  Tractatus  Poliiwus,  Tractatus  de 
Inlellcctus  Emendatione,  Epistolce,  Compendium  Orammatices  Linguae,  Ilebrmm.  Several 
minor  treatises  are  lost;  but  the  lately  discovered  Tractatus  de  Deo  et  Uomine,  published 
in  1862,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  materials  for  tracing  the  development  of 
Spinoza's  system.  The  literature  on  the  Spinozistic  philosophy  is  very  copious,  es- 
pecially in  Germany.  Spinoza's  life  has  even  been  made  by  Auerbach  the  subject  of 
two  romances.  The  best  editions  of  Spinoza's  works  are  those  of  Paulus  (1802-3)  and 
Bruder  (1843-46). 

SPIR.E'A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rosacea,  and  of  the  suborder 
spircea,  in  which  the  fruit  consists  of  five  or  fewer  capsular  carpels  distinct  from  the 
calyx,  and  each  containing  1  to  6  seeds.  Tlie  genus  spinea  has  one  or  more  follicular, 
many-seeded  carpels.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  species,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  herbaceous  plants  and  low  deciduous  shrubs;  of  the  herbaceous  species, 
two  are  natives  of  Britain,  DiiorwouT  (S.  FiHpendula)  and  Meadow  Sweet  or  Queen 
OP  the  Meadow  {S.  Ulrnnria),  both  witii  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  in 
cymes.  Dropwort  is  a  native  of  dry  upland  pastures;  it  is  tonic  and  fragrant;  and  its 
tubers,  which  are  somewhat  nutritious,  are  in  Sweden  ground  and  made  into  bread. 
ISIeadow  sweet  is  well  known  for  the  powerful  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  A  fragrant  dis- 
tilled water  is  pre]iared  from  them.  A  North  American  species  {8.  tomentosa),  called 
Hakdiiack  in  the  United  States,  is  there  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent.  Many  of  the 
shrubby  species  are  frequently  planted  for  ornament. 

SPI'KAL,  in  geometr}\  is  the  name  given  to  a  cla.ss  of  curves  which,  during  thefr 
gradual  regression  from  a  point,  wind  round  it  repealedl)'.  Their  equations  are  gener- 
ally expressed  in  terms  of  polar  co-ordinates,  and  are  all  necessarily  of  the  form  r=f{ff), 
where  0  never  signifies  a  function  of  the  angle,  but  the  angle  itself  or  a  multiple  of  it. 
Several  sucli  curves  have  received  distinguishing  epithets,  cither  on  account  of  the  prop- 
erties they  possess,  or  from  th.eir  inventor;  the  chief  of  them  are — the  eqnahle  spiral  or 
the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  whose  equation  is  r=>a(),  and  which,  commeucing  at  the  origin. 
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circles  rouiul  and  rcgrados  from  it  with  unvarying  uniformity;  the  hyperbolic  or  rcdpro- 
ntl  spiral  (rO=(i);  [ho  logarithmic  or  equiangular  spiral  {r=alO);  which  recedes  from  the 
center  or  origin  with  a  veh)city  increasing  as  the  distance,  and  always  cuts  tlie  radius 
vector  at  the  same  angle;  elc. 

SPIEAL  VESSELS  are  those  very  delicate  air-tubes  in  the  cellular  tipsiie  of  plants  which 
run  uiil)ianeiu'd  lliroiigh  the  different  parts  of  the  plant,  and  whose  walls  are  composed 
of  tibers  spirally  or  circularly  twined.  Spiral  vessels  are  eitlier/;'<?e,wheu  their  windings 
are  unconnected  with  each  other,  or  net-like,  when  the  windings  are  involved  with  each 
other  in  a  net-like  manner.  If  the  free  spaces  between  the  convolutions  in  the  latterare 
linear,  they  fornWin^rf  vessels;  but  if  they  are  point  like,  they  form  punctate  or  poiose 
vessels.  Spiral  vessels,  whose  walls  are  formed  of  distinct  horizontal  rings,  placed  simply 
one  above  another,  are  called  annular  vessels.  Spiral  vessels  seldom  occur  sing-ly,  but 
are  generally  united  by  cells  into  bundles  called  vascular  bundles.  These  vascular  bun- 
dles are  scattered  in  the  stems  of  endogenous  plants;  but  in  the  stems  of  oxogc-nous 
plants  they  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  concentric  circles.  Among  cryptogjunous 
plants,  the  ferns  alone  (in  the  most  extensive  signitication  of  the  term)  are  provided  with 
spiral  vessels.  All  plants  which  have  spiral  vessels  arc  called  vascular  plants,  in  contra- 
distinction to  cellular  plants,  whose  su})Stanco  consists  of  cells  only. 

Through  the  operation  of  what  laws  the. spiral  form  is  assumed  by  spiral  vessels,  is  still 
unknown,  althougli  the  question  has  naturally  been  regarded  as  having  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  tendency  to  spiral  structure  manifested  in  plants,  and  even  in  some  of 
those  cryptogamous  plants  in  which  no  true  spiral  vessels  are  found;  a  tendency  which 
is  observed  not  only  in  spiral  stems,  spiral  tendrils,  the  spiral  fibers  of  the  elaters  of 
jungermannio',  and  the  like,  but  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  generally  in  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  leaves  and  of  the  organs  wliieh"are  formed  by  the  metamorphosis 
of  leaves.  The  whole  subject  is  an  extremely  difficult  one;  there  has  been  much  specu- 
lation about  it,  but  as  yet  with  no  satisfactory  results. 

SPIEE,  a  very  acute  pyramidal  roof  in  common  use  over  the  towers  of  churches. 
The  history  of  spires  is  somewliat  obscure,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  exam- 
ples of  anything  of  the  kind  are  the  pyramidal  roofs  of  the  turrets  of  Norman  date. 
Those  of  St.  Peter's,  Oxford,  and  Rochester  cathedrals,  are  good  specimens  of  circtdar 
and  octagonal  spires  on  a  small  scale.  Spires  of  this  early  period  are  much  lower  than 
tliose  of  later  date.  The  early  English  style  has  spires  of  acute  form  over  the  larger 
towers.  They  are  generally  what  are  termed  broacli  spires,  i.e.,  the  slopes  spring  from 
the  cornice  of  the  tower  without  any  parapet,  and  at  the  point  Avhere  the  square  changes 
to  the  octagon  there  is  a  small  set  oil;  or  separate  roof.  Sometimes  the  angles  at  top  of 
towers  were  occupied  with  pinnacles  or  sloping  masses  of  masonry,  as  at  Bayeux  cathe- 
dral, Normandy. 

In  the  decorated  style  the  spires  were  more  enriched,  with  a  parapet  and  pinnacles  at 
the  top  of  the  tower,  crochets  on  the  angles,  and  enriched  windows. 

■  The  spires  of  the  perpendicular  and  flamboyant  st3'les  are  still  more  enriched,  with 
flying  buttresses  at  the  angles,  etc.  Thej^  are  sometimes  perforated,  and  the  sides  of  the 
spire  filled  entirely  Avith  tracery.  Such  spires  are  conimnn  in  Germany,  those  of  Stras- 
bourg and  Frieburg  on  the  Rhine  being  very  fine  examples.  As  in  the  later  styles  gen- 
erally, the  character  and  beauty  of  the  spire  give  place  to  dexterity  in  masonry,  and 
many  examples  exist  of  traceried  sjjires  more  wonderful  than  beautiful.     See  Gothic 
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Spires  are  most  frequently  constructed  of  stone,  but  they  arc  also  occasionally  made 
of  wood,  and  covered  with  lead,  copper,  slates,  or  shingles.  These  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  localities  where  stone  is  scarce. 

SPIRIT,  a  name  of  very  general  application  to  fluids,  mostlj^  of  a  lighter  specific 
character  than  water,  and  obtained  by  distillation.  Thus,  the  essential  oil  (;f  turpentine  is 
called  spirit  of  turpentine.  But  in  a  stricter  sense,  the  term  spirit  is  understood  to  mean 
alcohol  (q.v.)  in  its  potable  condition,  of  which  there  arc  very  numerous  varieties,  deriv- 
ing their  special  characters  from  the  substances  used  in  their  production. 

SPIRIT  DirCK.     See  Garuot. 

SPiaiTO  SANTO.     See  Espirittj  Santo 

SPIRITUALISM.  Under  the  head  of  Animal  Magnetism,  an  account  is  given,  from 
the  skeptical  point  of  view,  of  some  of  those  mysterious  phenomena  which,  under  the 
name  of  modern  Spiritualism,  have  recently  attracted  .so  much  public  attention.  It  is 
proposed  here  to  give  a  moi-e  complete  account  of  these  phenomena  as  they  appear  to 
those  who  hold  that  they  are  incxplieable  by  the  commonly  received  laws  of  physics. 

That  these  phenomena  in  their  higher  phases — as  those  of  trance,  healing  by  touch, 
and  subjection  to  the  thought  and  will  of  another  mind — are  intimately  allied  with  those 
of  mesmerism  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  given  any  carefid  attention  to  them.  Spirit- 
ualists, indeed,  affirm  that  they  differ  only  in  this — that  in  the  one  case  the  operator  is  a 
mort:d,  in  the  other  a  disembodied  human  spirit  possessing  a  s])iritual  ■l)ody  instead  of  a 
physical  one.  Those  persons  most  readily  susceptible  to  mesmeric  influence  generally 
prove  to  be  the  best  mediums  for  spirit  manifestation.  Wherever  mesmerism  has 
been  extensively  practiced,  it  would  seem  that  the  ground  has  thereby  been  prepared 
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for  the  operators  in  the  unseen  world;  and  indeed  human  magnetism  is  not  unfrequently 
resorted  to  for  tliis  express  purpose.  Many  of  the  earliest  and  foremost  advocates  of 
Spiritualism  in  England  have  traveled  to  Spiritualism  via  mesmerism.  As  is  fully  shown 
in  the  correspondence  of  M.  Billault  and  M.  Deleuze,  published  in  two  volumes  in  1836, 
the  magnetists  of  France  anticipated  by  at  least  half  a  c.  the  revelations  of  what  is  now 
known  as  "modern  Spiritualism,"  which  was  as  humble  in  its  origin  as  other  great 
movements  recorded  in  history  which  have  so  largely  induenced  mankind. 

In  the  village  of  Hvdesvifle,  New  York  state,  lived  Mr.  John  D.  Fox  and  family, 
much  respected  by  their  neighbors  as  honest  upright  people.  The  two  youngest  chil- 
dren, Maro-aret,  then  twelve  years  old,  and  Kate,  nine,  were  staying  with  their  parents. 
Soon  after  they  had  taken  up  their  residence  here,  in  Dec,  1«47.  they  began  to  hear 
knockings  in  the  house,  which  toward  the  end  of  March  increased  in  loudness  and  fre- 
quency. Mr.  Fox  and  his  wife  got  up  night  after  night,  lit  a  candle,  and  thoroughly 
searched  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house,  but  discovered  notliing.  "W^hen  the  rape 
came  on  a  door,  Mr.  Fox  would  stand  ready  to  open  it  the  moment  they  were  repeated. 
but  though  he  opened  the  door  on  the  instant,  he  could  detect  nothing,  and  no  one  was 
to  be  seen;  nor  could  he  obtain  the  slightest  clue  to  the  cause  of  these  disturbances.  But 
through  all  these  anno^-ances  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  clung  to  the  belief  that  some  natural 
explanation  of  them  could  be  found.  Nor  did  tliey  abandon  this  hope  till  the  last  night 
of  March,  1848.  Wearied  out  by  a  succession  of  sleepless  nights,  and  of  fruitless 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  mvstery.'the  family  had  retired  very  early  to  rest;  but  scarcely 
had  the  mother  seen  the  children  safely  in  bed,  and  was  retiring  to  rest  herself,  when 
the  children  cried  out:  "  Here  they  are  again!"  The  mother  chid  them,  and  laid  down. 
Thereupon  the  noises  became  louder  and  more  startling.  Mrs.  Fox  called  in  her  hus- 
band. The  night  being  windy,  it  suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be  the  rattling  of  the 
sashes.  He  tried  several,  shaking  them  to  hear  if  they  were  loo.se  Kate  happened  to 
remark  that  as  often  as  her  father  shook  a  window-sash,  the  noises  seemed  to  reply. 
Turning  to  where  thi'  noisewas,  she  snapped  her  fingers,  and  called  out:  "  Here,  do  as 
I  do?"'  The  kuockings  instantly  responded.  She  tried,  by  silently  bringing  together 
her  thumb  and  foreduger,  whether  she  could  still  obtain  a  response.  Yes!  It— the 
m3'-sterious  .sometliing — could  see,  then,  as  well  as  hear!  She  called  her  mother:  "  Only 
look,  mother,"  she  said,  bringing  her  finger  and  thumb  together  as  before.  And  as 
often  as  slie  repeated  the  noiseless  motion,  just  so  often  responded  tiie  raps.  This  at 
once  arrested  tiie  mother's  attention.  "Count  ten,"  she  said;  ten  strokes  were  distinctly 
given.  "How  old  is  my  daughter,  Margaret?"  Twelve  strokes  responded.  "And 
Kate?"  Nine!  "What  can  all  this  mean?"  was  Mrs.  Fox's  thought.  Who  was 
answering  her?  Was  it  only  some  mysterious  echo  of  her  own  thought?  The  answers 
to  the  next  question  she  put  seemed  to  refute  this  idea.  "  How  many  children  have  I?"' 
she  asked  aloud.  Seven  strokes.  "  Ah!"  she  thought,  "  it  can  blunder  sometimes."  And 
then,  aloud,  "  Try  again."  Still  seven  strokes  as  before.  Of  a  sudden  a  thought  cros.sed 
her  mind:  "Are  they  all  alive?"  she  a.sked.  Silence  for  answer.  "How  many  are 
living?"  Six  strokes.  "How  many  dead?"  A  single  .stroke;  she  had  lost  a  child. 
Then  she  asked,  "Are  you  a  man?"  No  answer.  "Are  you  a  spirit?"  It  rapped. 
"  May  my  neighbors  hear  if  I  call  them?"  It  nipped  again.  Thereupon  she  asked  her 
husband  to  call  a  neighbor,  a  ^Irs.  Redtield,  who  came  in  lauglnng.  But  her  mirth  was 
soon  changed.  The  answers  to  her  inquiries  were  as  prompt  and  pertinent  as  they  had 
been  to  those  of  Mrs.  Fox.  She  was  struck  with  awe;  and  wiien,  in  reply  to  a  question 
about  the  number  of  her  children,  by  rapping  four,  instead  of  three,  as  she  expected,  it 
reminded  her  of  a  little  daughter,  Mary,  whom  she  had  recently  lost,  the  mother  burst 
into  tears. 

Of  course  a  knowledge  of  these  things  could  not  be  kept  secret.  The  news  soon 
spread,  and  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed  in  the  little  village  and  beyond  it.  Neigh- 
bors flocked  in,  and  the  house  was  besieged,  and  the  time  of  the  family  wholly  taken  up 
with  curious  and  eager  visitors.  Formal  depositions  appeared  in  more  than  one  publica- 
tion. The  earlicsi,  of  these,  published  April,  1848 — a  pamplilet  of  40  pages — contains 
21  certificates,  chiefly  given  by  the  immediate  neighbors.  Most  of  the  witnesses  offer  to 
confirm  their  statements,  if  necessary,  under  oath,  and  express  their  conviction  that  the 
family  had  no  agency  in  producing  these  sounds. 

It  was  found  that  these  were  more  marked  in  the  presence  of  Kate  Fox.  and  in  t!ie 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  these  annoyances,  Kate  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Fish,  a  married 
sister,  at  Rochester.  The  only  result  being  that,  while  the  rappings  did  nf)t  cease  at 
Hydesville,  a  new  and  more  extended  scene  of  operations  was  given  them  at  Kochesfer, 
whither  they  followed  Kate,  and  were  found  also  to  accompauj'^  her  sister,  and  a  girl 
who  resided  with  them. 

On  one  occasion  a  vi.«itor  suggested  that  the  alphaliet  should  be  called  over,  to  see  if 
the  .sounds  would  respond  to  the  required  letters,  and  so  spell  out  a  communication.  A 
shower  of  raps  followed,  as  if  to  say:  "Yes,  that  is  what  we  want!"  The  first  message 
so  given,  was:  "We  are  all  your  dear  friends  and  relatives."  Tlien  the  name  of  "Jacob 
Smith,"  Mrs.  Fish's  grandfather,  was  given.  Previous  to  the  spiritual  telegraphy  thus 
commenced,  the  onlv  mode  of  communication  had  been  by  asking  questions,  one  rap 
being  understood  as  an  answer  in  the  negative,  three  in  the  affirmative,  and  two,  doubt- 
ful, or  that  the  answer  could  not  then  be  given.     It  was  now  asked  that  a  signal  should 
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be  given  wiien  tbc  alphabet  "was  required;  this  Avas  rc;-ponflcd  to  by  five  strokes,  "which 
was  henceforth  uiulurslood  as  a  call  lor  llie  alphabet ;  and  so  a  code  of  signals  was 
iiisiiluted. 

Similar  demonstrations  occurred  about  this  time,  independently,  in  the  homes  of 
some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Rocliesler.  At  leuglli  it  was  communicated 
by  the  rapping  that  llie  facts  siiould  be  given  to  the  world,  with  a  view  to  oi)eu  up  a 
more  extcmled  intercourse;  aiul  instructions  were  given  as  to  where,  how,  and  by  whom 
tliis  was  to  he  done.  There  was  much  diHiculty  in  getting  the  parlies  named  to  take 
the  responsibility,  and  incur  the  discredit  and  ridicule  of  this  step:  but  their  scruples 
were  at  length  overcome;  and  on  Nov.  14,  1S48,  a  i)ublic  lecture,  giving  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  the  facts,  was  ilelivered  in  the  Corintiiiau  hall,  Rochester,  to  an  audience  of 
about  400  people.  The  rappings,  as  had  been  promised,  were  distinctly  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  hall;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  audience  to  invesiigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  The  conmiittee  all  agree  that  the  sounds 
were  heard;  but  they  entirely  failed  to  discover  any  means  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. 

This  result  was  very  different  to  what  had  been  conlidcntly  .anticipated,  and  the  dis- 
satisfied audience,  amazed  at  the  failure,  appointed  a  second  committee,  which  it  was 
e.xpected  would  make  such  an  investigation  as  could  not  fail  to  find  out  the  trick;  and 
when  this  committee,  after  the  strictest  investigation,  only  confirmed  the  judgment  of 
its  predecessor,  the  excitement  became  intense;  and  a  thirtl  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  those  who  had  shown  the  most  determined  hostility  to  the  reports  of  the 
previous  committees,  and  who  had  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
detect  the  imposition.  It  certainly  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they  did  not.  They 
resorted  to  every  means  their  ingenuity  could  devise;  but  no  fraud  could  be  detected, 
no  explanation  given.  The  "  mediums"  were  separated,  and  their  friends  were  rigor- 
ously excluded  from  the  sittings  of  the  committee.  They  were  imexpectedly  removed, 
first  to  one  house,  then  to  another.  A  committee  of  ladies  divested  them  of  their  cloth- 
ing; feather  pillows  were  placed  under  their  feet;  the  stethoscope  was  applied  to  see 
that  there  was  no  movement  of  the  lungs  by  which  the  sounds  could  be  matle.  Under 
every  coudilion  imposed  the  obstinate  laps  came — on  doors,  floors,  walls,  ceiling;  the 
place  seemed  alive  with  them.  "When  this  final  committee,  baffled  and  mortified,  made 
known  their  failure,  the  meeting  broke  up  in  the  greatest  excitement  and  confusion. 
But  the  object  was  gained:  the  facts  were  reported  and  commented  on  in  all  the  journals 
throughout  the  country. 

Circles  for  investigation  were  now  everywhere  formed,  and  not  only  were  the  rap- 
ings  obtained,  but  new  phases  of  these  strange  phenomena  were  constantly  developed. 
■In  Forty  Yearn  of  American  Life,  by  Thomas  Low  Nichols,  m.d.,  we  read:  "  Dials  were 
made  with  movable  hands,  which  pointed  out  letters  and  answered  questions  without 
apparent  hiuuan  aid.  The  hands  of  mediums,  acting  convulsivel}',  and,  as  they  averred, 
without  their  vcdition,  wrote  things  apparently  beyond  their  knowledge,  in  documents 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  departed  spirits.  Their  writings  were  sometimes  made 
upside  down,  or  reversed  so  as  only  to  be  read  through  the  paper  or  in  a  mirror.  Some 
mediums  wrote  with  both  hands  at  a  time,  different  messages,  witJwvt,  as  they  said, 
being  conscious  of  either.  There  were  speaking  mediums,  who  declared  themselves  to 
be  the  merely  passive  instruments  of  the  spirits.  Some  represented,  most  faithfully,  it 
was  said,  the  actions,  voices,  and  appearance  of  persons  long  dead;  others,  blindfolded, 
drew  portraits,  said  to  be  likenesses  of  deceased  persons  they  had  never  seen — the  ordi- 
narj'  work  of  hours  being  done  in  a  few  minutes.  Sometimes  the  names  of  deceased 
persons  and  short  messages  r^ppeared  in  raised  red  lines  upon  the  skin  of  the  medium. 
Ponderous  bodies,  as  luiavj^  dining-tables  and  piano-fortes,  were  raised  from  the  floor, 
falling  again  with  a  crash  and  jar.  Tables  on  which  several  persons  were  seated  were 
in  like  manner  raised  into  the  air  by  some  invisible  force.  Mediums  are  said  to  have 
been  raised  into  the  air  and  floated  about  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators.  Writings 
and  pictures  were  produced  without  visible  hands.  Pensous  were  touched  by  invisible, 
and  sometimes  by  visible  hands.  Various  nuisical  instruments  were  played  upon  with- 
out visible  agency.  Strange  feats  of  legerdemain,  as  the  untying  of  complicated  rope- 
knottings  in  an  incredible  short  time,  astonished  manj'.  Voices  were  heard,  which 
])urported  to  be  those  of  spirits.  In  a  word,  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  from  e.  to  w,, 
the.-^e  phenomena  existed,  or  were  said  to  exist,  in  hundreds  of  places,  and  were  witnessed 
by  many  thousands  of  people — numbers  of  whom  were  of  the  highest  credibility,  and 
the  mas-  of  those  people  who.se  testimony  no  one  would  think  of  impeaching  in  a  triul 
of  life  and  death." 

Many  theories  were  invented  to  explain  these  phenomena;  they  are  now  for  the  most 
pr.it  obsolete  or  forgotten.  E<ach  theory  generally  began  by  exploding  its  pn.'decessors, 
and  was  in  turn  -exploded  by  its  successors.  No  sooner  was  a  theory  invented  to  explain 
one  cla.ss  of  facts  than  another  sprang  up  for  which  it  made  no  provision,  and  to  which 
it  was  manifestly  in:»dequate.  Not  only  did  the  flame  spread,  but  sometimes  the  extin- 
guishers caught  fire;  and  those  who  v\t  first  were  its  opjionents,  ended  as  its  advocates. 
The  most  obduiate  materialists  became  convinced  of  a  future  life  for  man  1)y  the  experi- 
mental evidence  spiritual i.sm  supplied.  For  instance,  prof.  Hare  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments  intended  to  prove  that  the  phenomena  were  wholly  due  to  natural  causes; 
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and  the  public,  and  men  of  science  in  particular,  were  surprised  v,'hen,  in  place  of  this 
explanation,  there  appeared  a  large  work  with  his  name  as  its  author,  entitled  !<pirUual- 
ism  ScientijkaUif  Denioitstrated;  and  with  diagrams  of  ingenious  apparatus  iuvented  by 
liim  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena.  The  hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds,  judge  in  the 
supreme  court  of  appeals  for  the  state  of  Xcw  York,  brought  to  b(  ar  upon  the  subject  a 
mind  trained  by  long  judicial  experience,  and  the  careful  tiftiug  of  evidence.  He 
investigated  with  many  different  mediums,  and  took  notes  as  carefully  as  though  in 
court.  To  his  great  a.stonishmtnt  he  found  he  was  himself  a  medium,  and  under  the 
title  Spiritnaliiim  he  published  two  large  volumes,  narrating  his  investigations,  visions, 
and  spiritual  communications.  His  daughter,  Laura,  also  became  a  medium,  and  under 
some  foreign  influence  would  sometimes  answer  freely  in  languages  with  which  in  her 
normal  state  she  was  wholly  unacquainted. 

Reports  of  these  marvels  soon  crossed  the  Atlantic;  but  in  England,  for  a  long  time, 
they  excited  little  serious  attention,  and  were  generally  received,  not  only  witli  incredu- 
lity, but  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  visit  to  London  of  Mrs.  Haydon.  an  American 
medium,  in  1S54.  first  excited  any  considerable  degree  of  public  interest  in  spiritualism. 
Many  visited  her,  most  of  whom  were  puzzled,  some  ridiculed,  a  few  were  convinced. 
Among  the  latter  were  Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of  English  socialism,  and  Dr.  Ash- 
burner,  the  translator  of  Reichenbach,  and  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Elliotson  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Z(Ast  and  of  the  Mesmeric  infirmarj-.  In  1855  a  more  remarkable  medium 
came  to  England,  Mr.  Daniel  Dunglas  Home.  The  manifestations  which  occurred  in 
his  presence  were  soon  the  subject  of  newspaper  controversy.  From  that  tiuic  to  this 
the}'  have  been  seen  and  tested  repeatedly  by  scientific  and  other  witnesses  of  the  highest 
credit  and  social  position;  and  they  made  him  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  the 
Tuileries  and  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  A  full  account  of  his  strange 
experiences  is  given  in  his  autobiography,  entitled  Incidents  in  My  Life.  They  include 
nearly'  the  whole  range  of  "manifestations"  referred  to  in  the  important  report  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak. 

In  Jan..  1869,  the  London  dialectical  society  appointed  a  committee  "to  investigate 
the  phenomena  alleged  to  be  spiritual  manifestations,  and  to  report  thereon."  The  com- 
mittee invited  evidence  from  all  sides,  and  especially  solicited  the  co-operation  of  scien- 
tific men,  and  resolved  itself  into  sub-committees  for  experimental  investigation  and 
test.  In  July.  1871,  the  committee  presented  its  report,  with  minutes  of  evidence, 
reports  of  neances,  and  other  documents,  making  a  volume  of  412  large  octavo  pages. 
The  committee  state  that  "a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  your  committee  have 
become  actual  witnesses  to  several  phases  of  the  phenomena,  withcMt  the  aid  or  prcence 
of  any  professional  medium,  although  the  greater  part  of  them  f>ommenced  their  inves- 
tigations in  an  avowedly  skeptical  spirit."  A  synopsis  of  the  evidence  is  also  given  as 
follows:  "Thirteen  witnesses  state  that  they  have  seen  heavy  bodies — in  some  instances 
men — rise  slov.iy  in  the  air,  and  remain  there  for  some  time  without  visible  or  tangible 
support.  Fourteen  witnesses  testifj'  to  having  seen  hands  or  figures,  not  appertaining 
to  any  human  being,  but  lifelike  in  appearance  and  mobility,  which  they  have  some- 
times touched  or  even  grasped,  and  which  thej'  are  therefore  convinced  were  not  the 
result  of  imposture  or  illusion.  Five  witnesses  state  that  they  have  been  touched  by 
some  invisible  agency  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  often  where  requested,  when 
the  hands  of  all  present  were  visible.  Thirteen  witnesses  declare  that  they  have  heard 
musical  pieces  well  played  upon  instruments  not  manipulated  by  any  ascertainable 
agency.  Five  witnessesstate  that  they  have  seen  red-hot  coals  applied  to  the  hands  or 
heads  of  several  persons  without  producmg  pain  or  scorching;  and  three  witnesses  state 
that  they  have  had  the  same  test  applied  to  themselves  with  the  like  immunity.  Eight  wit- 
nesses state  that  they  have  received  detailed  information  through  rappings,  writings,  or 
in  other  ways,  the  accuracy  of  Vvdiich  was  unknown  at  the  time  to  themselves  or  to  any 
persons  present,  and  which,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  was  found  to  be  correct.  One  wit- 
ness declares  that  he  has  received  a  precise  and  detailed  statement,  which,  nevertheless, 
proved  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  Three  witnesses  state  that  they  have  been  present 
when  drawings,  both  in  pencil  and  colors,  were  produced  in  so  short  a  time,  and  under 
such  conditions,  as  to  render  human  agency  impossible.  Six  witnesses  declare  that  they 
have  received  information  of  future  events,  and  that  in  .some  cases  the  hour  and  minute 
have  been  accurately  foretold  days  and  even  weeks  before.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
evidence  has  been  given  of  trance-speaking,  of  healing,  of  automatic  writing,  of  the 
intrcKluction  of  flowers  and  fruits  into  closed  rooms,  of  voices  in  the  air,  of  visions  in 
crystals  and  glasses,  and  of  the  elongation  of  the  human  body." 

One  of  the  latest  scientific  investigators  of  Spiritualism  isMr.William  Crookes,  f.r.s., 
discoverer  of  the  metal  thallium,  editor  of  the  Chemical  News  and  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science.  In  the  latter  journal  for  Jan.  ,1874,  is  an  article  by  him,  entitled, 
"Notes  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Phenomena  called  Spiritual,  1870-73."  He  attests  phe- 
nomena similar  to  those  affirmed  by  the  dialectical  society's  committee  and  its  witnesses, 
which  came  under  his  notice  in  his  own  house,  in  the  light,  and  with  only  private 
friends  present  except  the  medium,  at  times  appointed  by  himself,  and  under  circum- 
stances which,  he  says,  absolutely  precluded  the  employment  of  the  verj^  simplest 
instrumental  aids. 

One  of  the  most  recent  phases  of  Spiritualism  in  this  country  is  "spirit  photographs." 
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On  clcnu  ixml  prcvio\isly  unused  plates,  marked  by  the  sitter,  and  even  •when  the 
Kilter  lias  used  liis  own  plates  and  camera,  tlieru  has  appeared  with  the  sitter  a  second 
ligi'.rc,  ■\vhleli  in  many  iii-stanccs  have  been  recognized  as  puriraits  of  deceased  relatives 
and  friend:-.  In  the  JSj^iritual  Macjazino  for  Dec,  1872,  is  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  -10  sitters  who  have  so  recognized  these  figures.  The}'  have  l)eeii  obtained 
by  many  photographers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  in  England,  the  United  States, 
and  o;i  t!:e  continent  of  Europe. 

The  Spivuiud Magazine  ({he  oldest  journal  of  Spiritualism  in  England,  and  which 
1  onlains  a  record  of  the  movement  from  its  establishment  in  Jan.,  18G0),  has  the  follow- 
ing as  its  motto:  "Spiritualism  is  based  on  the  cardinal  fact  of  spirit  communion  and 
i:iil-ix;  it  is  the  effort  to  discover  all  truth  relating  to  man's  spiritual  nature,  capacities, 
rela.ions,  duties,  welfare,  and  destiny;  and  its  apjilication  to  arc-generate  life.  It  recog- 
nizes a  cjiiitJMuous  divine  inspiration  in  man;  it  aims  through  a  careful,  reverent  study 
of  facts,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  ])riuciples  which  govern  the  (lecult  forces  of  the 
\inivei-se;  of  the  relations  of  spirit  to  matter,  and  of  man  to  God  and  the  spiritual  world. 
It  is  thus  catliolic  and  progressive,  leading  to  true  religion  as  at  one  with  tlie  highest 
philosophy." 

At  a  conference  in  Liverpool  in  Nov.,  1873,  at  which  delegiites  from  about  40  socie- 
ties attended,  steps  were  taken  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  "British 
national  association  of  spiritualists" — "to  unite  spiritualists  of  every  variety  of  opinion 
for  their  mutual  aid  and  benefit;  to  promote  the  study  of  pneumatology  and  psychology; 
to  aid  students  and  inquirers  in  their  researches,  by  i)laciug  at  their  disposal  the  means 
of  systematic  investigation  into  the  now  recognized  facts  and  phenomena,  called  spirit- 
ual or  psychic;  to  make  known  the  positive  results  arrived  at  by  careful  scientific 
researcli;  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  beneficial  influence  which  those  results  are  cal- 
culated to  exercise  upon  social  relationships  and  individual  conduct." 

In  the  United  States  the  principal  journals  of  Spiritualism  arc  Wie  Bftnncr  of  Liyht, 
Boston,  established  1857;  and  l\\ti  .Retitjio-Philosophical  JourmU,  published  at  Chicago. 
Tiic  Q'iarte)-!>/  Journal  of  Spiritual  Science,  edited  by  professer  Brilton,  takes  rank  with 
the  best  quarterlies  of  the  day.  In  England  there  are  three  monthly  magazines  and 
three  weekly  journals  devoted  to  Spiritualism;  and  there  are  about  50  journals  of 
Spiritualism  exclusive  of  those  in  England  and  America.  The  literature  of  the  move- 
Rieut  is  very  voluminous.  Tlie  following  in  addition  to  those  already  indicated  are  the 
principal  works  on  Spiritualism  published  in  England  and  the  United  States,  to  which 
Iwo  must  refer  our  readers  for  further  information:  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  by  Mrs.  De 
3Iorgan,  with  preface  by  professor  De  ]\Iorgan;  77;c  Two  Worlds,  by  Thomas  Brevior; 
Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World,  and  Tlie  Debatable  Land,  by  Robert  Dale 
Owen;  Jlistorj/  of  the  Supernatural,  by  William  Plowitt;  A  Defense  of  Spiritualism,  by 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace;  Lights  and  Shadoics  of  Sjnritualism,  by  D.  D.  Home  (1877); 
Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  etc..  Historically  and  Scientifically  Considered,  by  W.  B.  Carpen 
ter,  F.K.s.  (1877). 

SPIR'ULA,  a  genus  of  polythamous,  decapodous,  dibranchiate  cephalopods,  com- 
prising three  species,  and  constituting  prof.  Oweu's  famil_y,  spirulidte,  in  wliich  the 
internal  skeleton  is  in  the  form  of  a  nacreous,  discoidal  shell,  tlie  whoi'ls  of  which  are 
not  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  which  are  divided  into  a  series  of  chambers  by 
partitions  pierced  by  a  ventral  tube  or  siphuncle.  The  animal  has  minute  lateral  fins, 
and  tli(;re  are  six  rows  of  small  suckers  on  the  arms  (see  (Cephalopoda).  The  three 
species  constituting  the  family,  or  the  genus,  which  in  this  case  is  tlie  same,  are,  as 
designate^  by  prof.  Owen,  spirula,  peronii,  S.  australis,  and  »9.  reticulate,  and  are  fmnned 
from  the  nautilius  spirula  of  Liumcus.  The  shell  of  one  or  other  of  these  species  is  not 
unfiequently  found  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  Devon.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  the  post-horn,  and  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the  nautilus,  but  is  lodged 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  animal,  and  is  thereFore  internal,  whereas  the  shell  of  the 
nautilus  is  external.  It  corresponds  to  the  phragmacone  of  the  belemnite  (([.v.).  The 
shells  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  certain  localities,  but  the  animal  has  seldom  been 
taken  whole.  In  its  internal  anatomy  it  is  a  true  dibranchiate,  having  two  branchiie 
and  an  i:dv-bag.  It  has  the  peculiar  feature  that  the  hinder  end  of  tlie  body  acts  as  a 
suctorial  disk  for  fastening  itself  to  foreign  bodies.  The  beaks  are  not  calcified,  and 
the  retractor  muscles  of  the  funnel  spring  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  last  chamber 
of  the  shell,  as  in  the  nautilus.  This  chamber  also  lodges  the  hinder  termination  of  the 
liver  (Owen).  For  a  long  time  only  imperfect  specimens,  or  portions  of  the  animal, 
were  obtained,  and  there  was  much  discussion  among  naturalists  as  to  its  proper  place, 
until  one  v/as  obtained  in  a  perfect  state  by  Mr.  Percy  Earle  on  the  coast  of  New  Zea- 
land, where  the  shells  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

SPITALFIELDS,  a  district  of  Loudon,  adjoining  Betlinal  Green,  derives  its  name 
from  the  hosjufal  of  St.  Mary,  founded  there,  in  1197,  by  Walter  Brune  and  his  wife 
Rosia,  and  is  i:duibit,ed  chiefly  by  silk-weavers  and  other  poor  people.  The  manufacture 
of  silk  was  established  in  Spitalfields  by  emigrants  from  France,  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Kantes. 

8PITHEAD.  n  celebrated  roadstead  on  the  s.  coast  of  England,  and  a  favorite  rendez- 
vous of  tlie  BrilL-^h  navy,  is  the  eastern  division — the  Bolcut  (q.v.)  being  the  western 
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division — of  that  strait  which  separates  the  isle  of  Wiglit  from  the  mainland.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  s.e.,  and  its  noted  security  warranted  the 
name,  which  has  been  applied  to  it  by  sailors,  of  the  "  king's  bedchamber."  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  "  Spit,"  a  sand-bank  stretching  s.  from  the  English  shore  for  3  m., 
and  it  is  14  m.  long  by  about  4  m.  in  average  breadth.  Here,  in  1797,  the  sailors  of 
the  channel  fleet  mutinied  for  more  liberal  pay  and  allowances,  w  hich  were  granted  to 
them. 

SPITI-IEAD  FOETS.  The  troiibled  state  of  European  politics  which  gave  rise  in  1859 
to  the  volunteer  movement,  led  also  the  recommendation  of  an  extensive  plan  of  defenses 
for  the  arsenals  and  coast.  A  board  of  commissioners  diew  up  a  scheme  for  these 
defenses,  to  cost  about  £5,000.000,  of  which  a  sum  of  £2,000,000  was  for  Portsmouth, 
Spithead,  and  the  neighboring  coast.  At  present  the  entrance  to  the  important  arsenal 
and  dockyard  at  Portsmouth  is  defended  by  fort  ^loucklon  on  the  Gosport  side,  Southsea 
Castle  on  the  opposite  side,  Cumberland  fort  at  the  entrance  to  Langstou  harbor.  Lumps 
and  Eastney  forts  between  the  two  last  named,  and  some  defensive  lines  between  the 
island  of  Portsea  and  the  mainland.  £580,000  was  voted  in  1800  as  a  beginning,  to 
increase  the  number  and  strength  of  these  forts,  to  build  detached  f(jrts  on  shoals  in  the 
sja  between  the  mainland  and  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  to  raise  fortlMrd  lines  on  Ports- 
down  Hill  (the  principal  work  being  fort  Southwick),  wholly  northward  of  Portsmouth 
harbor.  The  works  were  commenced,  but  the  often-conflicting  lessons  furnished  by  the 
American  war  led  to  much  delay  and  endless  variations  of  plan. 

The  national  defense  conunissioners  had  proposed  five  advanced  forts  on  the  shoals 
known  as  Horse  Sand,  Noman  or  No  Man's  Land  shoal,  St urbridge  shoal.  Spit  point, 
and  a  point  intervening  between  Horse  Sand  and  Portsea  island.  But  after  much  dis- 
cussion and  numerous  alterations  of  plan,  it  was  only  in  18G4  that  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  with  the  foundations  at  least  of  two — the  Horse  and  th<3  Noman  forts.  The 
foundation  of  each  fort  consists  of  rings  of  stone-work,  laid  on  the  levelled  bed  of  the 
shoal,  tapering  a  little  upward  from  a  width  of  54  ft.  to  one  of  4.o  ft.,  the  outer  diam- 
eter of  the  ring  gradually  lessening  from  331  to  213  feet.  From  20  to  15  ft.  of  submarine 
masonry  is  required.  Outside  the  rings  of  stone  are  layers  of  rubble  to  protect  the 
Btone-work  from  the  action  of  tidal  rush.  Two  years  later  similar  forts  were  begun  on 
Spit  bank  and  St.  Helens  shoal.  In  1865  a  mortar-battery  had  been  erected  at  Puckpool 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  commanding  at  long  range  the  approach  to  Spithead.  In  1868, 
after  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  secure  a  foundation  for  a  fifth  fort  on  the  Stur 
bridge  shoal,  Puckpocl  battery  was  strengthened  and  armed  with  30  mortars  and  4  25- 
tou  guns. 

AH  this  time  the  government  had  not  determined  which  of  three  modes  to  adopt 
for  constructing  the  forts — whether  to  form  them  entirely  of  iron,  or  of  granite  faced 
with  iron,  or  simply  of  granite,  leaving  the  facing  for  after-consideration.  The  plan 
most  in  favor  Avith  the  government  in  18G6  was  to  erect  on  each  of  the  foundations  at 
Spithead  a  revolving  ii-on  fort  or  tower  of  enormous  magnitude. 

Circumstances  in  1867  induced  the  government  again  to  pause.  Experiments  on  the 
Rodman  15-in.  and  20-in.  guns  led  some  engineers  to  believe  that  no  iron  casing  for  forts 
could  resist  shot  of  500  lbs.  to  1100  lbs.  from  such  ordnance;  while  the  rolling  of  an 
armor-plate  15  in.  thick  (see  Armor-plate)  revived  the  hopes  of  those  who  believe  that 
armor  will  eventually  vanquish  guns.  Finallj',  the  forts  ai-e  nearlj'  finished,  of  a  granite 
core,  surrounded  by  a  great  thickness  of  iron  i^Iates.  Above  each  fort  are  revolving 
turrets  carrying  35-ton  guns,  which  throw  shells  of  700  lbs.  The  inner  line  of  defense 
has  been  strengthened  by  new  works  at  Gilkicker,  Southsea  Castle,  etc.,  and  by  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  guns,  and  the  addition  of  iron  shields  in  the  embrasures. 

^  SPITZ  DOG,  a  variety  of  the  Pomeranian  dog.  It  is  small,  with  a  bushy  curved 
tail,  sharp  muzzle,  short,  ovate  ears,  long  hair  of  a  color  ranging  from  white  to  cream, 
and  sometimes  jet  black.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  cross  between  tlie  arctic  fox  and  some 
of  the  small  wolf-like  arctic  dogs.  Of  late  it  is  somewhat  in  disfavor,  as  being  snap- 
pish and  liable  to  hydrophobia;  though  for  this  the  proof  seems  not  to  be  supplied. 

SPITZBERGEN,  a  orroup  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  lat.  76°  30—80''  40'  n.,  and 
long.  9' — 22"  e.,  lies  300  m.  n.  of  Scandinavia,  and  325  e.  of  Greenland.  The  group, 
which  is  estimated  to  contain  about  30,000  English  sq.m.,  is  composed  of  three  large  and 
several  small  islands.  The  largest  of  the  group,  Spiizhergen  Proper,  consists  of  two 
oblong  and  parallel  tracts  known  as  West  Spitzbergen  and  East  Spitzbergen  or  New 
Friesland,  connected  by  a  neck  of  land;  tlie  Avhole  slironglj'- resembling  a  boat  hook  in 
shape.  The  two  next  in  size  are  Egede  and  North-east  Island.  Being  far  within  the  Arc- 
tic circle,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  almost  the  whole  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers.  The  whole  of  the  w.  side  is  mountainous, 
the  general  elevation  being  3,000 — 4.500  ft.  above  sea-level;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
n.e.  coast.  During  ten  months  of  the  year  mercury  freezes,  and  for  the  other  two 
months  the  temperature  is  seldom  more  than  5°  above  the  freezing-point;  yet,  during 
this  short  summer,  more  than  100  species  of  plants,  which  constitute  the  vegetation  of 
this  inhospitable  region,  succeed  in  springing  up,  and  producing  and  ripening  their 
seed.  The  Avhole  of  Spitzbergen  could  not  afford  sustenance  for  one  human  being; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  haunt  of  reindeer,   foxes,    and  bears,  and  whales  and  seals 
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ahmiiid  on  the  coast.  Spily.bergon  lias  I'rorii  time  to  time  been  ccciipiod  Ly  Dr.tch  and 
Russian  colonics,  who  were  supplied  Iroju  tii;;  mainland  of  Europe.  It  v.as  discovered, 
in  loDO,  by  William  Barentz,  the  Dutch  explorer,  in  his  third  voya.!j,e  to  discover  the 
Norlii-cast  Passa.ac,  and  has  since  been  frequently  vi  ilcd  by  otlier  txi^lorers  ai;d  by 
■whalers.     Il  is  claimed  as  a  dependency  of  its  European  territories  by  llubsia. 

SPLAY,  the  sloping  or  bevelled  opening  in  window  recesses  and  other  such  openings. 
Also  the  corner  taken  olf  the  outer  angleof  .such  openings. 

SPLEEN,  The,  is  the  largest  and  moat  Important  of  the  so  called  ductless  glands, 
whose  chier  object  is  supposed  to  be  to  restore  to  the  circulation  any  substances  that 
may  have  been  withdrawn  from  it.  It  is  of  an  oblong  flaitened  form,  soft,  of  very  brit- 
tle consistence,  highly  vascular,  of  a  dark  bluish-red  color,  and  situated  on  the  kit 
hypochondriac  region,  with  its  interior  slightly  concave  surface  embracing  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach  and  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  (See  the  ligure  in  the  arti(;le  Pan- 
CKE.\s.)  It  is  invested  by  an  external  or  serous  coat,  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and 
an  internal  fibrous  elastic  coat.  Mr.  Gray,  who  wiote  the  Astley- Cooper  prize  essay, 
On  the  tStnictnrc  and  Use  of  the  Spleen,  states  that  the  size  and  w(  ight  of  this  organ  are 
liable  to  very  extreme  variations  at  dilTereut  periods  of  life,  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  tlie  same  indivitiual  under  different  conditions.  In  the  adult,  in  whom  it  attains  its 
greatest  size,  il  is  usually  about  5  in.  in  length,  3  or  4  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  weighs  about  7  ounces.  At  hirih  its  wei,i.'lit  in  jiroportion 
to  that  of  the  entire  body  is  as  1  to  350,  which  is  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  adult; 
while  in  old  age  the  organ  decreases  in  weight,  the  ratio  being  as  1  to  700.  The  size  of 
the  spleen  is  increased  during  and  after  digestion,  and  is  large  in  highly  fed,  and  sn:all 
in  starved  animals.  In  intermittent  fevers  and  leucocylhemia  it  is  ir.uch  enlarged, 
weighing  occasionally  from  18  to  20  lbs.,  and  constituting  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  ayuc-cnke 

On  cutting  into  the  spleen  a  section  of  it  shows  the  presence  of  numerous  small 
fi!)ious  bands  termed  ^raJ(;C«te,  united  at  numerous  points  with  one  an(,tlicr,  and  run- 
ning in  all  directions.  The  parenchyma,  or  proper  substance  of  the  spleen,  occnpies 
the  interspaces  of  the  above  described  areolar  framework,  and  is  a  soft  pulpy  mass  of  a 
dark  reddish-brown  color,  consisting  of  colorless  and  colored  elements.  The  colorless 
elevienls  are  described  by  Gray  as  consisting  of  granular  matter,  of  nuclei  about  the  size 
of  the  red  blood-disks,  and  a  few  nucleated  vesicles;  and  ascotistituling  one-hnlf  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  pulp  in  well-noiuished  anin^.als,  while  they  dimin- 
ish in  number,  and  sometimes  altogether  disappear  in  starved  animals.  Tiie  colored  ele- 
ineids  consist  of  red  blood-disks  and  of  colored  corpuscles  cither  free  or  included  in 
cells;  sometimes  enlarged  blood-dLsks  are  seen  included  in  a  cell,  but  more  frcqueiuly 
tl'.e  enclosed  disks  are  altered  in  form  and  color,  as  if  undergoing  retrograde  meta- 
morphoses. Besides  these,  numerous  deep-red,  oi"  reddi-sh-yellow,  or  black  corpuscles 
and  crystals,  closely  allied  to  the  haamatin  of  the  blood,  are  seen  diffused  through  the 
pulp  substance. 

The  venous  blood  of  the  spleen  is  carried  away  by  the  splenic  vein,  which  con- 
tributes to  form  the  great  portal  venous  system,  distributed  through  the  liver;  while 
arterial  blood  is  supjilicd  by  the  splenic  artery,  the  largest  branch  of  the  ca^liac  axis. 
The  branches  of  this  artery  subdivide  and  ramify  like  the  liranches  of  a  tree,  with  the 
malpif/hian  or  splenic  corpuscles  attached  to  them  like  fruit.  These  splenic  corpuscle-s 
originalh' discovered  by  Malpighi,  are  whitish  spherical  bodies,  which  are  cither  con- 
nec^ted  w"ith  the  smaller  arterial  branches  by  short  pedicles,  or  are  sessile  upon  their 
sheaths.  They  vary  considerably  in  size  and  number,  their  diameter  usually  ranging 
from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  aline.  Each  consists  of  a  membranous  capsule,  homo- 
geneous in  structure,  and  formed  by  a  prolongation  from  the  sheath  of  the  artery.  Tiie 
blood-vessels  ramifying  on  the  surface  of  a  corpuscle  consist  of  the  larger  branches  of 
the  artery  with  which  it  is  connected,  of  venous  brandies,  and  of  a  delicate  capillary 
plexus.  From  this  arrangement  of  the  ves.sels,  it  maybe  inferred  that  active  changes 
are  carried  on  in  the  contents  of  these  corpuscles,  which  consist  of  a  soft,  white,  semi- 
fluid substance,  made  up  of  granular  matter,  nuclei  similar  to  those  found  in  the  pulp, 
and  a  few  nucleated  cells.  These  splenic  corpuscles  are  much  more  distinct  in  early  life 
than  subsecpiently,  and  arc  much  smaller  in  man  than  in  most  m;immals.  They,  how- 
ever, l)ear  a  rem.-irkalile  relation  to  the  general  state  of  nutrition,  being  much  the  great- 
est in  well-fed  animals,  especially  in  the  early  periods  of  the  digestion  of  albuminous 
food;  while  they  diminish  extremely  in  ill-fed  animals,  and  in  those  that  have  been 
starved,  they  disappear  altogether. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  spleen  confirms  the  view  that  a  retrograde  change 
of  tissue  occurs  very  freely  in  it.  In  1000  jv.irts  there  were  found  (by  Oidtmann)  nearly 
250  of  solid  residue,  of  which  more  than  243  were  organic,  consisting  of  albumen, 
fats,  inosite,  uric  acid,  sarcine,  xanthine,  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  pigment,  all  of  which, 
excepting  the  IJrst  two,  are  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  This  gland  also 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  obtained  probably  from  the  disintegration  of 
red  blood-disks  in  it. 

With  regard  to  its  uses,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  nutritive  material, 
"which  may  be  drawn  upon  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  system  ;  and  of  the 
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exertion  of  an  assimilative  action  upon  the  albumininous  matter,  during  its  withdrawal 
from  the  geuei'ul  current  of  the  circulation,  we  liave  direct  evidence  in  tiie  large  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  tibrine  contained  in  its  venous  blood — the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein 
sonietinus  containing  nearly  six  times  tlie  usual  quantity  of  tibrine.  Before  the  institu- 
tion of  tlie  chemical  mquiries  which  led  to  the  above  conclusion,  it  was  held  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  organ  was  to  act  as  a  reservoir  for  the  portal  blood,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting tlie  portal  vessels  from  being  imduly  distended  during  the  digestive  process. 
To  what  extent  it  is  the  seat  of  the  disintegration  of  old  blood-corpuscles,  and  of  the 
formation  of  new  ones,  is  still  uncertain.  The  removal  of  this  organ  from  the  body 
has  frequently  been  performed  in  animals  without  serious  effects;  but  iu  some  of  these 
cases,  small  secondary  spleens  are  developed,  and  m  others,  various  sets  of  lymphatic 
glands  are  observed  to  increase  rapidly,  shortly  after  the  operation,  and  these  probably 
act  vicariously  for  the  spleen.  Its  singular  and  complicated  microscopic  struct lu'e,  and 
its  extreme  vascularity,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  this  is  a  highly  important  viscus. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  regarding  the  diseases  of  the  spleen,  as 
most  of  them  occur  secondarily  in  the  course  of  other  affections,  as  in  intermittent 
fever  (ague)  and  leucocylhemia  (q.v.),  when  it  is  sometimes  enlarged  to  40  limes  its 
natural  weight.  It  is  .sometimes  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  cau.se  of  this 
atroplij'  being  imknown,  but  the  apparent  result  being  a  lo.ss  of  color,  and  a  compara- 
tivel}'  bloodless  condition.  The  spleen  is  also  liable  to  the  singular  morbid  ch'Uige 
known  as  wnxy  degeneration,  in  which  the  presence  of  starch  like  amyloid  granules  is 
observed  in  the  ti.ssue  on  submitting  it  to  microscopico-chemical  investigation.  These 
remarkable  granules  dissolve  when  heated  in  water,  and  by  the  action  of  iodine  acquire 
a  bluish  tint,  but  not  the  pure  iodide  of  starch  purple.  In  their  ultimate  composition, 
however,  these  granules  resemble  the  albuminates  rather  than  starch,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  nitrogen. 

SPLEEN  WOET.     See  Asplenitjivi. 

SPLE  NIC  APOPLEXY,  a  disease  of  cattle  and  sheep,  resembles  black  quarter  (q.v.)  in 
suddenly  attacking  animals  in  good  thriving  condition,  and,  like  it,  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  rapid  manufacture  of  insufficiently  elaborated  blood,  probably  faulty  iu  the 
healthy  proportion  of  some  of  its  constituents.  The  animal  staggers,  froths  at  mouth, 
throws  itself  about  in  convulsions,  and  sometimes  dies  within  an  hour.  Few  ca.ses 
recover.  The  blood  is  thin,  dark-colored,  and  indisposed  to  coagulate.  It  accumulates 
in  the  large  internal  or*;ans,  particularly  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  is  poured  out  on 
the  mucous  siu'faces.  If  the  animal  is  seen  in  time,  and  before  the  pulse  becomes 
small  and  weak,  a  moderate  bleeding  may  be  tried.  A  full  dose  of  physic,  with  u 
prompt  stimulant,  must  at  once  be  given,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  applied,  for 
several  hours  continuously,  to  the  belly  and  loins.  If  the  animal  is  weak,  and  the  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible,  stimalants  must  be  freely  given  from  the  first  ;  and  where  there  is 
stupor,  cold  water  likewise  applied  to  the  head.  To  prevent  the  disease,  attenticm  must 
be  paid  to  regular  moderate  feeding  ;  abundance  of  wliolesome  water  mu.st  be  supplied  ; 
the  grazings  not  allowed  to  become  too  rank,  and  changed  occasionally;  rock-salt 
placed  within  reach;  and  a  seton  inserted  in  the  dewlap  of  all  cattle  and  sheep  pastured 
upon  lands  subject  to  splenic  apoplexy. 

SPLENIZA'TION  is  a  term  employed  in  morbid  anatomy  to  indicate  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  lung,  in  which  the  tissue  of  that  organ  resembles  that  of  the  spleen  in  \ariou3 
physical  points,  such  as  softness,  friability,  etc. 

SPLINT,  or  Splent,  is  a  bony  enlargement  on  the  horse's  leg,  between  the  knee  and 
fetlock,  usually  appearing  on  the  inside  of  one  or  both  fore-legs,  frequently  situated 
between  the  large  and  small  canon  bones,  depending  upon  concussion,  and  most  common 
in  young  horses  that  have  been  rattled  rapidly  along  hard  roads  before  their  bones  are 
consolidated.  "When  of  recent  and  rapid  grow'th,  the  splint  is  hot  and  tender,  and  cau.ses 
lameness,  especially  noticeable  when  the  horse  is  trotted  along  a  hard  road.  A  piece 
of  spongiopiline  saturated  with  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  the  splint,  kept  in  posi- 
tion with  a  light  linen  bandage,  and  wetted  with  cold  water  or  a  refrigerant  mixture 
every  hour.  Perfect  rest  must  be  enjoined  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  When  the  limb 
is  cool,  and  free  from  tenderness,  the  swelling,  which  will  still  remain,  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  some  stimulating  applications,  such  as  the  ointment  of  the  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  the  common  fly  blister,  or  the  firing  iron. 

SPLINT-BONES.  The  horse  and  certain  allied  mammals  have  what  is  popularly 
known  as  an  outer  and  an  inner  splint-bone  in  the  skeleton  of  the  leg.  Beyond  the  bones 
of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  there  is  one  very  large  bone  (the  metacarpal  or  metatarsus  of 
the  third  toe),  which  supports  the  whole  weight  of  the  animal.  On  either  side  of  this 
bone  are  the  outer  and  inner  s{>lint-bones,  which  are  small  bones,  not  running  more 
than  half  tiie  length  of  tlie  great  central  bone,  into  which  they  merge.  They  represent, 
in  a  rudimentary  form,  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  of  the  fourth  and  second  toe. 

SPLINTS,  in  surgery,  are  certain  mechanical  contrivances  for  keeping  a  fractured 
limb  in  its  proper  position,  and  for  preventing  any  motion  of  the  fractured  ends;  they 
are  also  emph^yed  for  securing  perfect  immobility  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied 
in  other  cases,  as  in  diseased  joints,  after  resection  of  joints,  etc. 
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Ordinary  splints  are  composed  of  wood  carved  to  the  shape  of  the  limb,  and  padded ; 

the  best  pads  being  niuile  out  of  old  blankets,  which  should  be  cut  into  strips  long  and 
•wide  ciiiiugh  to  line  the  s])lials,  antl  laid  in  suliicicnt  number  upon  one  another  to  give 
the  requisite  softness.  Tlie  splints  shoukl  be  lirnily  bound  to  the  previously  bandaged 
limb  with  pieces  of  bandage,  or  with  straps  and  buc'kles;  care  being  taken  that  ihey  are 

Eut  on  sulliciently  tight  to  keep  the  parts  immovable,  and  to  prevent  muscular  spasm, 
ut  not  so  tight  us  to  in(lu(;e  discomfort.  Gutta  percha,  sole-leather,  or  pasteboard, 
after  having  been  softened  in  boiling  water,  nuiy  in  some  cases  advantageously  take  the 
place  of  wooden  splints.  They  must  be  applied  when  soft  to  the  part  they  are  intended 
t<)  snpj)ort,  so  as  to  take  a  perfect  mold,  and  then  be  dried,  stiil'ened,  and,,  if  necessary, 
lined.  All  account  of  the  more  complicated  kinds  of  splint  required  in  certain  cases, 
us  Macintyre's  splint,  Listou's  splint,  etc.,  may  be  seen  in  any  illustrated  catalogue  of 
surgical  instruments. 

'l"he  ordinary  splint  is  now  to  a  great  degree  superseded  by  immovable  bandages, 
■which  consist  of  the  ordinary  bandage  saturated  with  a  thick  mucilage  of  starch,  or  with 
a  strong  solution  of  a  nuxture  of  powdered  gum-arabic  and  precipitated  chalk,  which, 
■when  dry,  form  a  remarkably  light  but  firm  support.  As,  however,  these  bandages 
require  some  hours  to  dry  and  become  rigid,  means  must  be  used  to  counteract  any  dis- 
placement of  the  limb  in  the  interval.  On  this  account,  many  surgeons  prefer  the  plas- 
ter of  Paris  or  gypsum  bandage,  which  is  applied  in  the  following  manner:  the  limb 
being  protected  by  a  layer  of  cotton-wool,  a  bandage  composed  of  coarse  ami  open 
material,  into  which  as  much  dry  powdered  gypsum  as  possible  has  been  lubbed,  must 
be  immersed  in  water  for  about  a  nunute,  and  then  rolled  around  the  limb  in  a  spiral 
manner,  just  as  an  ordinar}-  bandage;  after  every  second  or  third  turn  of  the  bandage, 
the  left  hand  of  the  surgeon  should  be  plunged  into  water,  and  smeared  over  the  part 
last  applied.  When  the  whole  has  been  thus  treated,  the  exterior  of  the  bandage  should 
be  smeared  over  with  a  paste  of  gypsum  and  water  until  a  smooth  surface  and  com- 
plete rigidity  have  been  attained — a  process  not  occupying  more  than  10  nuuutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  In  a  case  of  simple  fracture,  where  no  surgical  aid  is  at  hand,  any 
non-professional  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  might  apply  this  bandage,  extreme  care 
being  taken  that  the  cnids  of  the  broken  bone  are  in  their  proper  position. 

SPLU  GEW,  a  mountain  of  the  Lcpontine  Alps,  in  the  Grisons,  Switzerland,  whose 
sumnnt,  9,600  ft.  high,  bears  the  name  of  the  Tombenhorn.  The  pass  of  the  SpKigen, 
couectiug  the  s.e.  of  Switzerland  with  the  region  of  Italy  round  lake  Como,  is  at  its 
highest  point  G,940  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  iu'its  present  "condition  is  the  work  of  the 
Austrian  government  (1823).  The  southern  or  Italian  descent  has  three  great  '■galleries" 
— i.e.,  covered  portions  of  the  pass  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  road  from  avalanches.  They  are  the  longest  on  any  Alpine  high-road.  V/'hen 
marshal  Macdonald  conducted  the  French  army  of  reserve  across  the  Splligen  by  the  old 
path,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4,  1800,  he  lost  severely  m  men  and  horses  from  the  fall  of  ava- 
lanches. 

SPOFFOTID,  AiNswoRTH  Tl.,  b.  N.  PI.,  1825;  -^-as  educated  privately,  chiefly  as  a 
classical  scholar;  was  made  an  assistant  librarian  in  the  library  of  congress,  and  in  1865 
became  T)rinciiial  librarian.  He  had  already  published  (1864)  "the  AlpJi  abet  leal  Cutalogue 
of  the  Lihrary  of  Conrfrcfft,  and  this  was  followed  by  supplements,  the  series  being  val- 
uable aids  to  general  bibliograpliv.  The  library  of  congress,  which  contained  90,000 
volumes  in  1865,  had  grown  in  1880  to  more  tha"n  300,000,  and  Mr.  Spofford's  influence 
■was  used  with  successive  congresses  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  a  building  suitable 
for  so  large  and  increasing  a  "collection.  In  this  he  was  measurably  successful,  and  a 
commodious  and  appropriate  structure  will  probably  be  erected.  Mr.  Spofford  is  recog- 
nized as  a  bibliographer  of  erudition  and  remarkable  natural  gifts,  adapting  him  forthe 
respo!isible  position  of  librarian  in  the  national  library.  Besides  his  work  incataloguing, 
he  has  published  the  American.  Almanac,  1878-81;  a  comprehensive  storehouse  of  chro- 
Dology  and  facts  in  finance  and  politics. 

SPOFFOilD.  Hariuet  Elizabeth  (Prescott).  b.  Me.,  1835;  received  her  educa- 
tion at  Newburyport,  ]\Iass.,  and  in  1865  married  Richard  S.  Spofford.  a  lawyer  of  Bos- 
ton. She  has  been  a  freciuent  contributor  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  MontJily, 
and  other  periodicals.  She  wrote  Sir  Rohan's  Ghost  (1859);  The  Amber  Oods,  and  OtJier 
Stories  (1863);  Amrian.  an  Epiiiode  (1864);  Neuo  England  Ix'f/ends  (1871);  and  The  Ihief 
in  the  Nif/ht  (1872). 

SPOHS,  liUDWiG,  an  eminent  German  musical  composer  and  violinist,  son  of  a  physi- 
cian of  Brunswick,  was  b.  in  that  town  in  1784.  He  began  his  violin  studies  in  boy- 
hood; at  the  ag(!  of  12  he  jilayed  a  violin  concerto  of  his  own  at  the  court  of  Brunswick; 
and  at  13  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  chamber-musician  to  the  duke.  A  few  years 
later  he  made  a  musical  tour  through  Russia  and  Germany,  giving  concerts,  and 
acquiring  a  high  reputation  as  a  performer  on  the  violin.  In  1804  he  became  music 
director  at  tlurcourt  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  held  afterward  for  several  years  the  ofhce  of 
mu-^ic  director  of  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  at  Vienna.  He  visited  Italy  in  1817,  Paris  in 
1819,  and  in  1820  appeared  in  London,  where  he  was  received  with  great  applause  at 
the  Philharmonic  society's  concerts,  and  produced  two  symphonies  and  an  overture.  In 
1823  he  became  kapellmeister  at  the  court  of  Hesse-Cass'el,  which  post  he  continued  to 
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hold.till  1857,  when  he  retired  from  professional  life.  He  died  in  1859.  Spolir's  musi- 
cal works  include  seven  operas — Faust,  Jtsaonda,  Zemira  unci  Azov,  l)er  Zwcikampf  dcr 
Geliebten,  Der  Berggeid,  Peter  con  Albano,  and  Der  Alchymist;  three  oratorios,  Die  letzfen 
Dinge,  Des  Ueilaad's  letzte  Stunden,  and  Der  Fall  Babylons;  vai'ious  masses,  psalms,  and 
hymns,  six  grr^nd  symphonies,  four  overtures,  besides  nonets,  quartets,  violin  con- 
certos, sonatas  for  violin  and  harp,  fantasias,  and  rondos.  Die  (etzten  Dinge,  or  Last 
Judgment,  is  a  very  grand  and  very  attractive  work;  so  also  is  Der  Fall  Bahylons,  first 
produced  at  a  Norwich  musical  festival.  Of  his  operas,  tlie  most  esteemed  are  Farist 
and  Jessonda,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  successful  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  oriental 
poetry.  His  songs  are  rather  deticient  in  broad  and  decided  melody;  but  Ids  instrumen- 
tal w'orks  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  musicians,  more  especially  the 
C  minor  sympiiony,  and  the  symphony  known  as  Die  Weihe  der  'lone.  As  a  violinist 
Spohr's  purity  of  tone  and  liigh  tiuish  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  his  Violinschvle 
is  the  liest  and  most  complete  work  on  violin-playing  ever  written. — See  27ie  Auto- 
biograpliy  of  L.  Spohr;  translated  from  the  German  (Loud.  1864J. 

SPOLE'TO  (Latin,  Spoletium),  a  city  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Perugia,  is  situated 
on  a  rocky  hill,  61  m.  n.n.e.  of  Rome.  Pop.  '71,  7,493.  It  is  comnuuidetl  by  a  citadel, 
which  is  built  on  a  separate  hill,  divided  from  that  on  which  the  town  stands  by  a  deep 
gorge,  crossed  at  an  immense  height  by  a  bridge  and  aqueduct.  The  streets  are  steep, 
narrow,  and  dirty.  Spolelo  has  a  fine  cathedral,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Lombard 
dukes,  and  containing  many  interesting  works  of  art.  The  churches  of  St.  Dominico, 
San  Giovanni,  the  collegiate  church  of  San  Pietro,  and  the  palace  of  the  ancient  dukes 
of  Spoleto,  are  also  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  The  ancient  Spoletium  had  its  origin 
in  a  Roman  colony  which  was  planted  here  about  240  B.C.;  and  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  been  repulsed  by  the  colonists  in  an  assault  which 
he  made  on  the  town  (217  B.C.),  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene.  Under  the  Lombard 
dukes  it  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  duchy.  In  1S60  it  was  taken  by  the 
Italians  from  a  body  of  Irish  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  pope,  and  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ital}'.  Spoleto  contains  many  interesting  Roman  remains,  as  also 
a  ruin  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  palace  of  Theodoric.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woolens  and  hats 

SPONDIAS.     See  Hog  Plum. 

SPONGE,  Spovgia,  a  genus  which  originally  included  all  the  numerous  genera  and 
species  of  tlie  family  spo'ngiada;  all  of  which  are  still  commonly  spoken  of  by  natural- 
ists as  sponges,  although  in  its  more  popular  sense  that  termis  linuted  to  a  few  kinds, 
or  to  their  fibrous  framework.  The  sponges  are  creatures  of  very  low  organization, 
concerning  which  there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  wheiher  they  ought 
to  be  referi-ed  to  the  animal  or  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Naturalists  are  now  gener- 
ally agreed  in  regarding  them  as  animals.  Thej^  are,  perhaps,  the  very  lowest  of 
protozoa.  They  are  attached,  like  plants  or  zoophytes,  to  rocks  or  other  sub- 
stances in  water;  most  of  them  are  marine.  They  consist  of  a  glairy  or  gelatinous 
substance  (mrcode),  and  of  a  framework,  which  is  often  formed  of  a  horny, 
elastic  siibstauce  (keratose),  in  fibers  growing  from  a  broad  base,  anaston^ozing  and 
intimately  connecting  together,  or  consists  of  calcareous,  or  more  generally, 
siliceous  spicules,  imbedded  in  the  gelatinous  mass,  and  exhibiting  great  variety  of  form 
and  arrangement.  These  spicules  do  not  consist  of  mere  mineral  matter,  but  in  part  of 
animal  matter,  by  the  growth  of  which  their  form  is  determined.  They  are  most 
beautiful  microscopic  objects,  and  spicules  of  different  forms  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  same  species,  sometimes  lying  close  together  in  bundles,  sometimes  straight  or 
slightly  curved,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  needles  pointed  at  one  end,  or  at  both; 
sometimes  of  needles  radiating  from  a  center;  while  some  have  a  head  at  one  end  like  a 
pin,,  some  have  grapnel-like  hooks  at  the  ends.  Some  of  the  species  with  horny  fiame- 
work  have  spicules  imbedded. in  it;  some  have  them  implanted  in  the  fibers;  some  are 
destitute  of  them.  There  is  a  beautiful  West  Indian  species,  dicfyocalyx  pumiceus,  in 
which  the  siliceous  matter  becomes  itself  a  fibrous  net-work,  and  is  so  fine  and  trans- 
parent as  to  resemble  spun  glass.  In  a  living  state  many  sponges  exhibit  lively  colors, 
from  the  presence  of  some  coloring  matter,  or  from  iridescence.  Their  gelatinous  sub- 
stance has  a  fish  like  odor.  If  detached  portions  of  it  are  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, variable  processes  may  be  seen  in  motion,  as  in  the  amoia  or  proteus  (q.v.). 
Sponges  may  be  regarded  as  aggregations  of  ama'lcp,  or  as  still  lower  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life,  because  individuality  is  soon  lost  when  individuals  of  the  same  species  are 
brought  together.  They  coalesce  into  one.  And  if  a  sponge  is  divided  by  the  knife, 
the  parts  placed  together  very  quickly  reunite,  even  if  not  in  their  former  relation  to 
each  otlier.  But  parts  of  different  species  never  unite  in  this  way,  liowever  closely 
placed  together.  Sponges  have  never  been  observed  to  exhibit  irritability.  At  first, 
they  are  like  separate  amwhre;  but  after  they  become  fixed  to  a  spot,  increase  by  a  kind 
of  gemmation,  like  zoophytes.  They  assume  very  various  forms,  which,  as  well  as  the 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  framework,  are  characteristic  of  the  different  genera 
and  species.  Some  are  nearly  globular;  some  cup-shaped,  top-shaped,  conical,  cylin- 
drical, thread-like,  etc.;  some  are  simple,  and  some  branched. 

The  surface  of  a  living  sponge  is  generally  covered  with  minute  pores,  through  which 
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wa'.er  is  imbibed,  carryin,!;  with  it  both  the  air  and  the  organic  partirlcs  necessary  for 
tlio  support  of  life.  Tlic  poie.s  are  supposed  to  be  jierniiinent  in  iiiuiiy  of  the  spouges, 
and  the  currents  whicii  enter  through  them  to  be  produced  by  (alia,  although  these  liave 
as  yet  been  detected  oul\'  in  a  few  species.  But  in  tliose  of  the  very  lowest  organization 
the  pores  seem  to  l)e  formed  for  the  occasion,  just  as  the  ainn'ba  opens  anywhere  to  admit 
fool  wiihin  its  substance,  In  i<poiigilla  fiuvuitUv<,  a  small  fresli-water  species  found  in 
Britain,  tiie  opening  and  closing  of  each  pore  occupies  less  than  a  minute,  and  the  pores 
do  not  open  simultaneously,  bul  in  irregular  succession,  and  apparently  never  again  in 
precisely  the  same  spot.  No  trace  of  tlie  pore  remains  for  an  instant  after  its  closing, 
nor  is  there  any  indication  of  the  point  where  a  new  one  is  to  be  o])eu.  The  water 
whicli  e:iters  by  the  pores  passes  out  of  some  sponges  by  a  single  orilice,  which  serves 
for  the  whole  juass;  others  have  numerous  orifices  ('«<!»./«)  which  are  permanent,  and 
are  much  larger  tlian  the  pores  by  which  the  water  is  imbibed,  the  whole  mass  being 
pervaded  b}'  canals  which  lead  from  the  pores  to  these  oritices,  from  Avhich,  under  tiie 
microscope,  a  coust.ant  discharge  of  water  may  be  seen  taking  place,  minute  opa(jue 
particles  being  carried  along  with  its  current.  Tliese  particles  are  not  only  fecal  mat- 
ter, but  gemmules  and  ova. 

Reproduction  takes  place  both  by  gemmation  and  by  true  ova.  Jlan}^  of  the  gcra- 
mnles  go  on  to  iucrea.so  the  sponge-mass;  but  the  greater  part  finally  become  detached, 
and  are  carried  out  into  the  water  to  settle  down  in  a  new  locality.  Mr.  Huxley  has 
detected  true  ova  and  sperm-cells  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  sponges. 

Th(!  sponges  employed  for  domestic  and  other  purposes  derive  their  value  from  the 
elasticity  and  compressibility  of  their  fibrous  framework,  divested  of  the  glairy  sub- 
stance, and  its  power  of  imbibing  fluids.  The  absence  of  spicules  is  essential  to  a  use- 
ful sponge.  The  kinds  fit  for  use  are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  Some  small 
species  of  sponge  live  at  great  depths.  One  has  been  brought  up  in  the  gulf  of  Macri 
from  a  depth  of  185  fathoms.  Numerous  species  of  sponge  are  very  abundant  oa  many 
parts  of  the  British  coasts. 

Fossil  remains  of  sponges  are  found  in  many  rocks,  and  of  horny,  fibrous  kinds,  as 
well  as  of  those  with  calcareous  or  siliceous  framework. 

Several  species  of  sponge  are  in  use  for  economical  purpo.ses.  Two  species  are 
chiefly  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  a  very  inferior  one  from  the  West  Indies  and 
coast  of  Florida.  The  trade  in  sponge  is  very  considerable;  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  Turks  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama  islands.  The  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  Ottoman  sponge-fishery  is  between  4,000  and  5.000,  fowning  the  crews  of  about  600 
boats.  These  boats  find  their  chief  employment  on  the  coast  of  Caudia,  Barbary,  ;ind 
Syria.  The  sponge  is  obtained  by  diving,  the  diver  taking  down  willi  him  a  flat  piece 
of  stone  of  a  triangular  shape,  with  a  hole  drilled  through  one  of  its  corners;  to  this  a 
cord  from  the  boat  is  attached,  and  the  diver  makes  it  serve  to  guide  him  to  particular 
spots.  When  he  reaches  the  growing  sponges,  he  tears  them  oft  the  rocks,  and  places 
them  under  his  arras;  he  then  pulls  at  the  rope,  which  gives  the  signal  to  his  companions 
in  the  boat  to  haul  him  up.  Tlie  value  of  sponijcs  collected  in  Greece  and, Turkey  is 
from  £9a,0U0  to  £100,000  annually.  The  Greeks  of  the  ]\[orea,  instead  of  diving,  oi)tain 
sponges  l)y  a  pronged  instrument;  but  the  sponges  thus  coll  icted  are  torn,  and  sell  at 
a  low  price.  The  best  sponges  are  obtained  on  detached  heads  of  rock  in  8  or  10  fathoms 
water. 

The  .sponges  of  the  Bahamas  and  other  West  Indian  islands  are  of  a  larger  size  and 
coarses  quality;  but  large  quantities  are  gathered;  and  about  315,000  lbs.,  worth  £17.000, 
are  sent  annually  to  Great  Britain.  The  sponges  are  torn  from  the  rocks  by  a  fork  at 
the  end  of  a  long  pole.  T^  get  quit  of  the  animal  matter  they  are  buried  for  some  days 
in  the  sand  and  then  soaked  and  washed. 

The  domestic  uses  of  sponge  are  familiar  to  eveiy  one.  It  is  also  of  great  value  tx) 
the  surgeon,  not  only  for  removing  blood  in  operations,  but  for  checking  hemorrhage. 
Burnt  sponge  was  once  a  valid  remedy  for  scrofulous  diseases  and  goiter;  but  iodine 
and  bromine,  from  which  it  derives  all  its  value,  are  now  administered  in  other  forms. 

SPONSOR  (Lat.  one  who  promises),  the  name  given  in  theological  u.se  to  a  godfather 
or  godmother  (q. v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  baptism  or 
confirmation,  and  especially  in  infant  baptism,  the  sponsor  is  understood  to  make  cer- 
tain promi.ses  or  engagements  in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  the  person  baptized  or 
confirmed.  The  idea  of  sponsorship  is  entirelj'  rejected  not  only  b}-  Baptists,  but  gen- 
erally also  bj^  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 

SPONTANEITY,  the  name  for  the  doctrine,  referring  to  the  human  mind,  that  mus- 
cular action  may,  and  does,  arise  from  purelj'  internal  causes,  and  independent  of  the 
stimulus  of  sensat'-^ns.  It  had  long  been  the  tacit  assumption  in  mental  philosophy, 
that  we  are  never  moved  to  action  of  any  kind,  except  under  the  stimulation  of  some 
feeling,  some  pleasure  or  pain,  or  some  end  in  view.  To  this  is  now  opjiosed  tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  spontaneous  commencement  of  movements  under  certain  circumstances; 
which,  however,  does  not  exclude,  but  onlj-  supplements,  the  operation  of  the  feelings  in 
stimulating  movements,  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  voluntary  action.  The  doctrine 
supposes  tiiat  the  nerve-centers,  after  repose  and  nourishment,  acquire  a  fulness  of  vital 
energy,  which  discharges  itself  in  the  play  of  movement,  without  any  other  occasion  or 
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motive;  the  addition  of  a  feeling,  or  end,  enhances  and  directs  the  activity,  but  does  not 
wholly  create  it. 

Of  the  various  proofs  and  illustrations  of  spontaneity,  perhaps  the  most  striking  is 
that  furnished  by  the  movements  of  young  animals  of  the  active  species.  A  young  dog 
or  kitten  shows  a  degree  of  activity  out  of  all  proportion  to  anj'  feeling  to  be  gratitied, 
or  any  end  to  be  served;  we  can  interpret  it  only  as  internal  energy  seeking  vent,  irre- 
spective of  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  The  avoidance  of  pain — in  other  words,  the  action 
of  the  will.  When  the  accumulated  energy  is  expended,  the  animal  fails  back  into  a 
state  of  repose,  and  is  tlien  roused  only  by  the  .stimulus  of  sensation.  The  state  called 
"freshness"  in  a  horse,  for  example,  is  a  state  of  superabundant  and  irrespresiule 
activity.  Children  go  through  the  same  pha.se:  after  rest  or  continement,  they  burst 
forth  incontinently  into  some  form  of  active  excitement,  of  which  a  part  may  be  con- 
sidered as  pure  spontaneity,  while  part  may  be  owing  to  sensation. 

The  doctrine  is  well  fitted  to  express  the  difference  between  the  active  and  the  sensi- 
tive temperaments;  for  if  it  were  true  that  actions  is  in  proportion  to  the  stimulation  of 
the  feelings,  the  most  susceptible  characters  would  be  the  most  active.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  tlie  aciive  temperament  is  manifested  by  a  profusion  of  activity  for  its  own  sake, 
■with  little  circumspection  or  regard  to  consequences;  and  constitutes  the  restless,  bust- 
ling, rouglishod,  energetic,  and  enterprising  disposition  of  mind,  as  seen  in  sportsmen, 
soldiers,  travelers,  etc. 

'I'he  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  will  (q.v.),  or  voluntary  power,  involves  the 
spontaneous  beginning  of  movements. — See  Bain  on  The  Senses  and  (he  Intellect,  2d  edit., 
p.  76. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  is  a  phenomenon  that  occasionally  manifests  itself  in 
mineral  and  organic  substances.  The  facts  connected  witli  the  spontaneous  ignition  of 
7rt(i«6'rtf^  substances  are  well  known  to  chemists,  and  some  of  them  have  been  already 
described  in  the  article  Phyrophorus  (q.v.).  Ordinary  charcoal  does  not  undergo  com- 
bustion in  air  under  a  temperature  of  1000",  but  in  some  states  it  is  liable  spontaneously 
to  acquire  a  temperature  which  may  lead  to  unexpected  combustion.  Thus,  lamp-black 
impregnated  with  oils,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  iiydrogen,  gradually  t^ecomes 
warm,  and  intlames  spontaneouslj-.  According  to  M.  Aubert,  Chevallier,  and  other 
French  observers,  recently-made  charcoal,  in  a  state  of  tine  division,  is  liable  to  be  spon- 
tausousl}'  ignited  without  the  agency  of  oil ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  phenomenon  has 
been  observed  in  this  country.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  the  spontaneous 
ignition  of  coals  containing  iron  pyrites  (q.v.)  when  moistened  with  water.  The  P3'rites 
which  most  readily  give  ri.se  to  spontaneous  combustion  are  those  in  which  the  protosul- 
phide  is  associated  with  the  bisulphide  of  iron;  and  these  occur  in  the  York.shire  coals 
from  Hull,  and  in  some  kinds  of  South  Wales  coal.  Sulphur  has  no  tendency  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  but  Dr.  Taj'lor  refers  to  an  instance  that  came  to  his  own  knowl- 
edge, in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  an 
india-rubber  factory  was  ignited  by  solar  heat  traversing  glass.  Phosphorus,  when  in  a 
dry  state,  has  a  great  tendency  to  ignite  spontaneously,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  melt 
and  take  tire  (when  touched)  in  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  was  under  70°.  The 
ordinary  lucifer-match  composition  is  luminous  in  the  dark,  in  warm  summer  nights, 
which  shows  that  oxidation,  and  therefore  a  process  of  heating,  is  going  on.  Hence, 
large  quantities  of  these  matches  kept  in  contact  may  produce  a  heat  sufficient  for  their 
ignition.  "I  have  seen  them  ignite,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "as  a  result  of  exposure  to  the 
sun's  ravs  for  the  purpose  of  drying." — Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  J urisprudence, 
1865,  p.*  603. 

From  these  cases  occurring  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
spontaneous  combustion  in  organic  substances.  Passing  over  the  accidents  that  may 
result  from  the  admixture  of  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  Avith  wool,  straw,  or  certain 
essential  oils,  and  which,  if  they  occur,  are  immediate  and  obvious,  we  have  to  consider 
the  ca.ses  in  which,  "  without  contact  with  any  energetical  chemical  compounds,  certain 
sub.stauces — such  as  hay,  cotton,  and  woody  fiber  generally,  including  tow,  tlax,  hemp, 
jute,  rags,  leaves,  spent  tan,  cocoa-nut  fiber,  straw  in  manure-heaps,  etc. — when  .stacked 
in  large  quantities  in  a  damp  state,  undergo  a  process  of  heating  from  simple  oxidation 
(eremacausis)  or  fermentation,  and,  after  a  time,  may  pass  into  a  state  of  spontaneous 
combiLstion." — Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  606.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  that  hay  and  cotton 
in  a  damp  state  will  occasionally  take  fire  without  any  external  source  of  ignition.  Cot- 
ton impregnated  with  oil,  when  collected  in  large  quantity,  is  especially  liable  to  ignite 
spontaneously;  and  the  accumulation  of  cotton-waste,  used  in  wiping  lamps  and  the 
oiled  surfaces  of  machinerJ^  has  more  than  once  given  rise  to  accidents,  and  led  to 
unfounded  charges  of  incendiarism.  Dr.  Taylor  relates  a  case  in  which  a  fire  took  place 
in  a  sliop  "  by  reason  of  a  quantity  of  oil  having  been  spilled  on  dry  sawdust."  Accord- 
ing to  Chevallier,  vegetables  boiled  in  oil  furnish  a  residue  which  is  liable  to  spontaneous 
ignition;  and  the  same  chemist  observes  that  all  kinds  of  woolen  articles  imbued  with 
oil,  and  collected  in  a  heap,  and  hemp,  tow,  and  flax,  when  similarly  treated,  may  ignite 
spontaneoush-.  In  the  case  of  K-'pburn  v.  Lordan.  which  came  before  vice-chancellor 
Wood  in  Jan.,  1865.  and  was  carried  by  ajipeal  !)efore  the  lords  juslices  in  the  following 
month,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  wet  jute  was  liable  to  undergo  spontaneoua 
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combustion:  and  the  great  firo  at  London  Bridge  in  IWt  was  referred  to  the  spontane- 
ous conibuslion  of  jule  in  its  oniinarv  state.  With  reiiuid  to  the  lulter  liypothesis,  Dr. 
Taylor  remarks  tiiat  it  is  wholly  incredible,  !;nd  from  experinienls  which  he  made  for  the 
defi'ndant.s  in  llic  above  lawsuit,  and  on  other  grounds,  he  holds  that  tliereis  uo  evidence 
of  moist  jute  undergoing  spontaneous  combustion;  but,  lie  achls,  although  no  eases  are 
reC(>nled,  it  is  pr(»l)al)le  that  jute,  cocoa-nut  liber,  and  linen  and  cottun  rags,  imbued 
with  oil,  might  untiergo  this  change.  Dry  wood  is  suiijjosed  I)}-  C'hevallier  iuid  some 
other  chemists  to  have  the  property  of  igniting  si)onlaneously.  Deal  which  has  been 
dried  by  contact  or  contiguity  with  flues  or  pipes  conveying  liot  water  or  steam  at  212°, 
in  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  for  bursting  into  llanie  wlien  air  gets  access  to  it;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  many  other  great  fires,  have  been 
a.s<ail)cd  to  liiis  cause;  l)ut  from  the  experience  of  Dr.  Taylor  {op^  ciL,  p.  615;  this  view 
must  be  regarded  as  unten.-djje. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  such  organic  nitrogenous  matters  as  damp  grain 
or  seeds  of  any  kind  ever  undergo  spontaneous  combustion.  In  a  case  recorded  in  the 
Aniiales  (CUi/gieiw  for  18-11,  MM.  Chevailier,  Ollivier,  and  Devergie  drew  the  conclusion 
that  a  barn  had  caught  tire  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of'damp  oats  which  were 
stored  in  it.     No  such  cases  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  tliis  country. 

The  subject  of  the  article  is  of  extreme  importance,  not  only  because  it  may  cause 
great  destructifm  of  life  and  property,  but  because  it  may  lead  to  unjust  charges  of  incen- 
diarism,— For  further  details  regarding  it  the  reader  is  referred  to  Graham's  "  Keport  on 
tlie  Cause  of  the  Fire  in  X\\q  Amazon ,"  in  the  Qnnrterly  Jourtud  of  (lie  Chcmicnl  Sociely, 
vol.  V.  p.  o4;  to  the  article  "Combustion"  in  Watts's  Dictionav)/  of  Chrnu'afri/.ynl.  i. ;  and  to 
the  elaborate  chapter  ou  this  subject  in  Taylor's  Principks  and  Practice  of  MedicalJvris- 
prudctice. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  In  medico-legal  works,  cases 
are  recorded,  generalh'  of  a  somewhat  ancient  date,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
body  was  either  spontaneously  consumed  by  inward  combustion,  or  acquired  such  extra- 
ordinary combustible  properties  as  to  be  consimicd  when  brought  into  contact  with  fire. 
The  following  is  the  first  of  one  of  the  cases  on  record.  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  Le 
Cat,  a  disthiguished  surgeon  of  his  time,  and  is  stated  to  have  occurred  at  Ithcinia  in  1725. 
The  remains  of  a  woman  named  Millet  were  found  burned  in  her  kitchen,  about  eiglileen 
inches  from  the  open  fireplace.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  bodj^  except  some  parts  of  the 
head,  of  the  legs,  and  of  the  vertebras.  Suspicion  was  excited  against  the  husband,  and 
a  crinunal  inquiry  was  instituted;  but  learned  experts  reported  that  the  case  was  one  of 
spontaneous  cond)ustion,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  facts  are  explicable  on  the 
cupposition  that  theclothesof  the  deceased  woman  were  accidentally  ignited;  and  although 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  body  appeared  to  the  medical  men  of  that  lime 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  effects  of  fire,  subsequent  observations  have  shown 
that  this  is  an  error.  In  reference  to  this  case,  Liebig  observes  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  idea  of  spontaneous  combustion  arose  at  a  time  when  men  entertained  entirely  false 
views  on  the  subject  of  combustion,  its  essence,  and  its  cause.  What  takes  place  in 
combustion  generally  has  oidy  been  known  since  the  time  of  Lavoisier  (about  a  century 
ago),  and  the  conditions  which  must  be  combined  in  order  that  a  Ijody  should  continue  to 
l)urn,  have  only  been  known  since  the  time  of  Davy,  or  for  little  more  than  half  a  century. 
From  the  time' when  the  case  of  Millet  occurred  to  the  present  day,  probably  somewhat 
over  50  supposed  cases  have  been  recorded.  (In  an  article  publislicd  on  the  subject  by 
Dr.  Frank  of  Berlin  in  1843,  45  cases  are  adduced.)  From  an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  on 
record  up  to  1851,  Liebig  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  great  majoritj'  agree  in  the 
following  points:  "1.  They  took  place  in  winter.  2.  The  victims  were  brandy-drinkers 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.  3.  They  happened  where  the  rooms  are  heated  by  fires  in  open 
fireplaces  and  by  pans  of  glowina-  charcoal,  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  In  Germany 
and  Russia,  where  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  closed  stoves,  cases  of  death  asciibed 
to  spontaneous  combustion  are  exceedingly  rare.  4.  It  is  admitted  that  no  one  has  ever 
been  present  during  the  combustion.  5.  None  of  the  physicians  who  collected  the  cases, 
or  attempted  to  explain  them,  has  ever  observed  the  process,  or  ascertained  what  preceded 
the  combustion.  6.  It  is  also  unknown  how  much  time  had  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  combustion  to  the  moment  when  the  consumed  body  was  found." — Litters 
0)1  Chenmtri/,  3d  ed.  1^51,  p.  283.  Out  of  the  45  cases  collected  l)y  P"'raids  there  arc  only 
three  in  regard  to  which  it  is  assumed  that  combustion  took  place  when  no  fire  was  in 
t!ie  neighborhofxl;  and  Liebig  distinctl}*  shows  that  these  three  solitary  cases  are  totally 
lunvoiihy  of  belief.  With  i-cgard  to  the  other  cases,  the  writers  who  record  them  do  not 
deny  the  presence  of  fire,  but  assiime  that  the  body  w^as  ignited  by  the  fire,  and  then 
burned  on  like  a  candle  or  a  Imndle  of  straw,  under  similar  conditions,  till  nothing  but 
ashes  or  charcoal  was  left.  These  writers  maintain  that  excess  of  fat,  and  the  presence 
of  brandy  in  the  body,  induce  an  abnormal  condition  of  easj-  combustibility;  but  Liebig 
shows,  by  mmierous  illustrations,  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  view;  and  adds,  as  further 
evidence,  "  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  fat,  well-fed  brandy-drinkers  do  not  burn  when  by 
accident  or  design  they  come  too  near  a  fire.  It  maj'^  with  certainty  be  predicted  that, 
so  long  as  the  circulation  continues,  their  bodies  would  not  take  fire,  even  if  they  held  a 
liaad  in  the  fire  till  it  was  charred." — Spontaneous  combustion  in  a  living  body  is  (he 
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adds)  absolutely  impossible.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  promulgation  of  Liebig's  views, 
the  belief  in  the  possible  occurrence  of  spontaneous  combustion  seiins  uoi  j'et  to  have 
disappeared.  In  1847  the  body  of  a  man,  aged  71,  and  who  was  ni'ilher  fat  nor  a  drunk- 
ard, was  found  iu  bed  in  a  stale  of  combustion.  Dr.  Nasson,  who  was  commissioned  to 
investigate  the  case,  reported  tliat  the  burning  must  have  resulted  from  some  inherent 
cause  in  the  persou — probably  roused  into  activity  by  a  hot  brick  that  was  placed  at  his 
feet;  and  Ortila  is  reported  to  have  coincided  in  this  opinion.  This  case  is  reported  iu  the 
Gazette  Mklicah,  Sept.  4,  1847.  On  June  13,  1847,  the  countess  of  Goerlitz  was  found 
dead  in  her  bedroom,  with  the  upper  part  of  her  body  partly  consumed  by  tire.  The 
head  was  a  nearly  shapeless  black  mass,  with  the  charred  tongue  protruding  from  it. 
The  physician  who  was  consulted  could  suggest  no  other  explanation  than  that  the  body 
of  the  countess  must  have  taken  fire  spontaneously,  and  not  even  by  ignition  of  her  dress 
by  a  candle.  On  this  evidence  she  was  buried;  but  circumstances  having  led  to  the  sus- 
picion that  she  had  been  murdered  by  her  valet  Stauff  (who  had  been  detected  in  attempt- 
ing to  poison  the  count),  her  body  was  exhumed  in  Aug.,  1848,  fourteen  months  after 
\\GY  death,  and  was  subjected  to  a  special  examination  by  the  Hesse  medical  college, who 
reported  that  she  had  not  died  from  spontaneous  combustion.  The  case  was  then 
referred  to  Liebig  and  Bischolf,  and  their  report  was  issued  in  Alar.,  1850,  when  Stauff 
wiis  put  upon  his  trial.  They  found  no  dilfliculty  in  concluding  that  the  body  was  wil- 
fully burned  after  death,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  nuu-der  (either  by  ;~trangula- 
tion  or  a  blow  on  the  head)  which  had  been  previously  perpetrated.  Tlie  prisoner  was 
convicted,  and  subsequently  confessed  that  he  had  committed  the  murder  by  strangula- 
tion, as  indeed  the  protruded  tongue  might  have  suggested.  Since  that  date  there  has 
not  been  any  case  of  alleged  spontaneous  combustion. — On  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  various  articles  on  "  Spontaneous  Combustion"  in  the  medical  dictionaries 
and  encyclopaedias;  to  Uupuytren's  Le<pn»  Orales;  to  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry;  and 
to  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

SPONTANEOTJS  GENEKATION.    See  Generation,  Spontaneous. 

SPONTOON,  a  weapon  bearing  resemblance  to  a  lialberd,  which,  prior  to  1787,  was 
borne  instead  of  a  half-pike  by  ollicers  of  British  infantry.  It  was  a  medium  for  sig- 
naling orders  to  the  regiment.  The  spontoon  planted  in  the  ground  commanded  a  halt; 
pointed  backward  or  forward,  advance  or  retreat;  and  so  on. 

SPOOL,  in  spinning,  a  wooden  reel  for  winding  yarn  upon.  In  sewing  and  lace-mak- 
ing machines,  the  spools  are  of  metal,  and  their  forms  vary  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  machine. 

SPOONBILL.  Platalea,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Heron  family  (Ardeidm).  much  resem- 
bling storks  both  in  their  structure  and  their  habits,  but  distinguished  by  the  remarkable 
form  of  the  bill,  which  is  long,  flat,  broad  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  much  dilated 
in  a  spoon-lilce  form  at  the  tip.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  but  are  widely  distrib- 
uted. The  only  European  species  is  the  White  Spoonbill  {P.  lencnrodin),  rare  in 
Britain,  although  in  former  times,  before  the  draining  of  the  fens  in  England,  it  was  a 
more  frequent  summer  visitor.  It  is  common  in  Holland,  in  marshy  districts  through- 
out the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  summer  and  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the 
Coast  of  Italy  in  winter.  It  also  inhabits  Africa,  and  its  range  extends  over  the  whole 
of  tliat  continent.  It  is  gregarious,  and  the  flocks  of  spoonbills  generally  make  their 
nests  in  woods,  in  the  tops  of  lofty  trees.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  common 
heron.  Its  color  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink;  the  bill  and  legs  are  black.  A 
curious  convolution  of  the  windpipe,  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  is  found  on  dissection 
in  the  adult  spoonbill,  but  does  not  exist  in  the  young.  The  flesh  of  the  spoonbill  is 
said  to  be  tender  and  of  good  flavor.  The  spoonbill  is  easily  tamed,  is  quiet  and  inof- 
fensive, feeds  readily  on  any  offal. — The  Roseate  Spoonbill  (P.  ajnja)  is  an  American 
species;  very  abundant  within  the  tropics,  and  found  iu  the  most  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  white  spoonbill,  which  it  resembles  in 
its  habits.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  with  plumage  of  a  fine  rose-color,  of  which  the  tint 
is  deepest  on  the  wings;  the  tail-coverts  crimson. 

SPO  EADES.     See  Archipelago. 

SPORADIC  (Gr.  scattered)  is  a  term  applied  to  any  disease  that  is  naturally  epidemi ; 
or  contagious,  when  it  attacks  only  a  few  persons  in  a  district,  and  does  not  spread  in 
its  ordinary  manner.  The  conditions  on  which  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  or  contagious 
diseases  in  a  sporadic  form  depend  are  unknown.  Among  the  diseases  which  occur  in 
this  form  may  be  especially  mentioned  catarrh,  cholera,  clysentery,  measles,  scarlatina, 
and  small-pox. 

SPOBE,  in  botany,  may  be  called  the  seed  of  a  cryptogamous  plant,  as  it  serves  the  same 
purpose  of  reproduction  as  the  seed  of  a  phanerogamous  or  flowering  plant,  and  after 
remaining  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  rest,  is  developed  into  a  ne^v  plant  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  necessary  conditions.  A  spore,  however,  differs  very  much  from  the  seed  of  a 
phanerogamous  plant,  as  it  always  consists  of  a  single  cell,  and  therefore  does  not  con- 
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tain  any  embryo  or  rudiment  of  the  future  plant.  In  its  formation,  it  corresponrls 
nitlier  with  the  grains  of  pollen  in  the  anther  of  a  flower,  t^pores  are  small,  of teu  b(^ 
minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye — many  of  Uieni  (xlreniely  minute,  so  that 
Ihey  may  be  wafted  about  luiperceived.  Tiiis,  indeed,  niight  be  expected  from  the  very 
small  si/.e  of  many  of  the  cryptoganiic  plants  themselves,  as  mouhis  and  many  other 
fungi.  But  even  tiie  s])ores  of  ihe  largest  ferns  are  very  snudl.  Spores  often  remain 
capable  of  germinaliou  for  many  years,  and  they  .seem  to  be  capable  of  enduring  much 
dr>)ught  without  ilestruciiou.  Tliey  seem  to  germinate  indilfereutly  from  any  i)art  of 
(heir  surface,  in  which  they  difl'er  es.sentially  from  the  seeds  of  phanerogamous  plants. 
In  the  parent  plant,  they  are  either  scattered  singly,  or  are  united  in  a  fruit-like  envel- 
ope, whicli  is  generally  known  as  a  sporangium,  or  xjiore-rdxe.  In  some  j)lants  they  are 
united  in  definite  numbers,  as  of  four  {(itetraspore),  surrounded  by  an  envelope  (perispore, 
or  tiporitliinii).  The  peculiar  reproductive  organ,  which  in  some  cryplogamous  plants 
produces  the  spores,  is  called  a  sporocarp,  or  a  Kporopltore.  In  many  plants,  as  in  mush- 
rooms, the  production  of  spores  belongs  exclusively  to  a  part  of  the  plant  called  the 
hymoiiuin. 

SPORTS,  Book  of,  the  name  popularly  given  to  a  declaration  issued  by  James  I.  of 
England  in  1618,  to  signify  his  i)leasure  that  on  Sundays,  after  divine  service,  "no 
lawful  recreation  should  be  barred  to  his  good  people,  which  should  not  tend  to  the 
breach  of  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  and  the  canons  of  his  church."  The  sports  specified 
were  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting.  May-games,  Whits\uiales,  morrice-dances,  and 
the  setting  up  of  ]\Iay  poles.  The  occasion  of  this  proclamation  was  the  conduct  of 
.some  Puritain  authorities  in  Lancashire,  who,  in  illegally  suppres.sing,  instead  of  regu- 
lating, the  customar}^  recreations  of  the  common  people,  had  excited  much  discontent, 
and  increased  the  intluence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  giving  a  repulsive  a.spect  to  the 
reformed  religion.  Although  the  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  parish 
churches  of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  this  order  was  not  enforced,  and  the  king's  design 
was  allowed  to  drop.  Among  the  excepted  unlawful  sports  were  bear-baiting,  bull-bait- 
ing, bowling,  and  interludes.  Non-conformists  and  others  not  attending  divine  service 
at  church  were  prohibited  from  joining  in  the  sports,  nor  was  any  one  allowed  to  go  out 
of  his  own  parish  for  that  purpose,  or  to  carry  offensive  weapons.  By  republishing  this 
declaration  in  1633,  and  enforcing  with  great  severity  the  reading  of  it  by  the  clergy  in 
their  churches  (see  Sabbath),  Charles  I.  and  Laud  excited  among  the  Puritans  a  degree 
of  indignation  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  and  tlie 
church.  In  1644  the  long  parliament  ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  called  in  and  publicly 
burned. — Heylin's  Hid.  of  the  Sabhath  and  Life  of  Laud,  Fuller's  Church  History,  DTsra- 
eli's  Life  of  James  I. ,  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  Ilallam's  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  and  Cox's  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question. 

SPOTSWOOD,  Alexander,  1676-1740;  b.  Tangier,  Africa;  a  soldier  of  the  British 
army;  he  .served  with  Marlborough,  was  wounded  at  Blenheim.  lie  was  governor  of 
Virginia,  1710-23,  postmaster,  1730,  and  in  1739  commander  of  the  forces  to  be  cent  into 
Florida.  He  w^as  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  and  especially  solicitous 
for  the  interests  of  William  and  Mary  college.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  race.  It  is  to  his  efforts  that  the  improvement  in 
the  production  of  tobacco  is  attributable,  and  he  favored  the  act  for  making  tobacco- 
notes  a  circulating  medium.  He  introduced  the  manufacture  of  iron  into  Virginia,  and 
explored  the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains. 

SPOTTED  FEVER.     See  Meningitis,  ante. 

SPOTTISWOOD,  John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  son  of  John  Spottiswood,  super- 
intendent of  Lothian,  was  born  in  tlie  year  1565.  He  vvas  educated  at  the  m^iversity  of 
Glasgow,  and  on  his  father's  death,  succeeded  him  as  parson  of  Calder.  In  1601,  lie 
attended  the  duke  of  Lennox  as  chaplain,  when  that  nobleman  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  France  by  king  James  VI.  When  James  succeeded  to  the  English  crowm,  Spottis- 
wood accompanied  him  on  his  journey  to  London,  and,  soon  after  that  event  on  the 
death  of  arcb.bishop  James  Beaton,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Glasgow.  He  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church,  which  met  at 
Glasgow  in  1010,  and  completed  the  establishment  of  episcopal  government,  which 
James  had  labored  so  long  to  accomplish.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  was  along  with 
the  bishops  of  Brechin  and  Galloway,  consecrated  at  London  House  by  the  bishop  of 
London  and  other  English  prelates.  In  1615,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  examination 
of  John  Ogilvie,  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  was  apprehended  at  Glasgow,  and  hanged  for 
refusing  to  disown  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  The  share  he  took  in  this  mfitter 
was  most  discreditable  to  the  archbishop.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews.  As  primate  of  the  Scottish  church,  Spotti.swood 
had  now  the  chief  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  great  influence  also  in  the 
civil  government,  and  his  rule  was  marked  by  uniform  ability,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
by  prudence  and  moderation.  He  presided  at  the  assembly  which  met  at  Perth  in  1618, 
and  sanctioned  the  five  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  known  as  the  Perth  articles. 
He  was  as  much  in  favor  with  king  Charles  I.  as  he  had  been  with  king  James,  and  at 
the  coronation  of  that  sovereign  at  Holyrood  in  1633,  he  placed  the  crown  on  his  head 
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and  annointed  him.  In  1635,  SpottisTvood  was  made  chancellor  of  Scotland,  a  dignity 
which  no  cluirchman  had  held  since  the  Reformation;  but  in  accepting  an  appointment 
so  invidious  to  the  nobles,  he  did  not  act  with  his  usual  discretion.  He  reluctantly 
entered  into  the  king's  unwise  measures  for  the  introduction  of  a  liturgy  into  Scotland, 
and  became  one  of  llie  chief  objects  of  popular  dislike  when  the  covenanters  acquired 
the  ascendency.  He  soon  found  it  necessary  for  his  safet}'  to  retire  to  England,  and  in 
the  end  of  16ci8,  at  the  king's  request,  he  resigned  the  chauceHorship.  He  protested 
against  the  lawfulness  of  the  general  assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  and  was  deposed  and  excommunicated  b)'  that  body  for  alleged  offenses, 
which,  so  far  as  his  private  character  was  concerned,  were  improbable  in  themselves, 
and  supported  by  no  evidence  whatever.  The  archbisht)p  did  not  long  survive  the 
overthrow  of  the  polity  which  it  had  been  tl>e  work  of  his  life  to  build  up.  He  died  at 
London,  Xov.  20,  16^9,  being  then  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  buried  at  Dairsie  in  Fife,  Where  he  had  rebuilt  the  church  after  the  English  model, 
but  this  was  found  impracticable,  and  he  was  interred  in  Westminster  ALbej'.  The 
writings  of  Spottiswood  are  his  well  known  Hiatory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  first  pub- 
lished in  1655;  a  sermon  preached  at  the  meeting  of  the  Perth  assembly  of  1618,  which 
was  published  by  bishop  Lindsay  in  1621  in  his  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
assembly;  and  a  Latin  treatise,  BefiUatM  Libelli  de  Rtgimine  EccUskp  Scoiicancs,  written 
in  answer  to  a  tract  of  Calderwood's,  and  published  in  1620.  The  chief  authorities  for 
the  biography  of  the  archbishop  are  the  life  ascribed  to  bishop  Duppa,  prefixed  to  the 
folio  editions  of  his  History,  and  the  life  by  bishop  Russel,  prefixed  to  the  Spottiswood 
society  edition  of  the  same  work. 

SPOTTSYLVAIsIA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Virginia,  intersected  by  the  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Potomac,  and  the  Potomac,  Fredeiick?burg  and  Piedmont  railroads;  400 
sq.m. ;  pop.  'fcO,  14,829 — 14,640  of  American  birth.  6,406  colored.  It  has  the  Rapidan 
river  for  its  n.  boundary,  the  North  Anna  on  the  s.w.,  the  Rappahannock  on  the  n.e., 
and  is  drained  al;0  by  the  Mattapony  river.  The  surface  is  hilly,  containing  extensive 
ledges  of  granite  and  freestone,  which  are  quarried.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rapidan 
canal.  The  sod  is  fertile,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy. 
Live  stock  is  laised  in  large  numbers.     Co.  seat,  Spottsylvania  Court-House. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA  COURT-HOUSE— Battles.     See  Wilderness. 

SPRAGUE,  Charles,  1791-1875;  b.  Mass.;  leaving  school  at  an  early  age  became 
merchant's  clerk,  and  in  1816  a  partner;  teller  in  State  bank,  1820;  ca.'^hier  of  Globe  bank, 
1825-65;  received,  1821,  the  prize  for  the  best  prologue  at  the  opening  of  Park  theater. 
New  York;  afterward  prize  for  the  five  best  poems  for  the  American  stage;  wrote  prize 
ode  for  the  pageant  in  honor  of  Shakespeare  at  Boston  theater,  1823;  was  a  member  of 
the  city  council,  and  delivered  the  oration,  Ji.ly  4,  1825;  gave  an  address  on  temperance, 
1827;  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  Curioi-lty,  at  Cambridge,  1829;  an  ode  at  centennial  cele- 
bration of  settlement  of  Boston,  1830.  Among  his  best  pieces  are  Ode  on  Shakespeare  and 
Wiriged  Worshipers.     An  edition  of  his  poems  and  prose  writings  appeared  in  1855. 

SPRAGUE,  William,  1800-51 ;  b.  R.  I. ;  elected  to  the  state  assembly  at  an  early 
age,  and  its  speaker  in  1832.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1836-88  and  U.  S.  senator, 
1842-45.     He  was  an  extensivelmanufacturer  of  cotton. 

SPRAGUE,  William,  b.  R.I.,  1830;  succeeded  to  his  father's  immense  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  calico  prints.  He  was  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  1800-63,  took  part 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  U.  S.  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  1809-75.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  chief -justice  Chase. 

SPRAGUE.  William  Buell.  d.d.,  1795-1876;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college, 
1815;  private  tutor  in  Virginia,  1815-16;  studied  at  Princeton  college  and  was  settled 
over  the  First  church  (Congregational),  We.st  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  colleague  pastor, 
1819,  and  as  pastor,  1821;  pastor  of  Second  Presbyterian  church,  Albany,  1829-69;  resided 
at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  from  1869  until  his  death.  Published  numerous  sermons  and  addresses: 
Letters  to  a  Dai/f/hfer;  Lectures  to  You  nf/  People;  Letters  from  Europe;  Life  of  Eduard  Dorr 
Griffen;  Life  of  Timwthy  Dvight;  Lectures  on  Revivals;  Hints  on  the  Intercourse  of  Chris- 
tians; Women  of  the  Bible;  Visits  to  European  Celebrities;  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit, 
9  vols.,  a  work  of  great  research,  and  contributed  to  the  biographical  department  of 
Appletons  Cyclopedia. 

SPEAIN.  A  sprain  or  strain  is  a  term  employed  in  surgery  to  designate  a  violent 
stretching  of  tendinous  or  ligamentous  parts  with  or  without  rupture  of  some  of  their 
fibers.  Srains  are  very  frequent  in  all  the  joints  of  the  upper  limbs,  especially  in  the 
wrist  and  the  articulations  of  the  thumb.  In  the  lower  extremity  the  ankle  is  the  joinrt 
by  far  the  most  frequently  affected;  and  this  is  accounted  for  anatomically  by  the 
small  size  of  the  articular"  surfaces,  the  great  weight  the  astragalus  (the  bone  pre- 
sentimr  the  lower  articular  surface)  has  to  support,  and  the  unyielding  nature  of  the 
lateral  ligaments.  In  slight  sprains  of  this  joint  the  ligaments  are  only  stretched  or 
slightly  lacerated,  but  in  more  severe  cases  they  may  be  completely  torn  through. 
Sprains  of  the  ankle  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  fractures,  and  vice  versa;  and  the  two 
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injuries  may  co-exist.  The  pain  and  swelling  sometimes  make  an  accurate  diac^nosiB 
dillicult,  especially  if  the  patient  is  not  seen  for  some  t;ine  after  the  accident;  and  if 
any  diuibt  I'xists,  tlie  ease  sliould  be  treated  as  for  tin;  more  severe  injury,  since  it  ia 
better  tliat  llie  U'catment  should  be  prolonged  tiian  lliat  the  i)atient  shouhi  be  maimed; 
and,  fortunately,  that  ■which  is  the  proper  treatment  of  a  fracture  is  the  best  that  can  be 
employed  ft>r  a  sprain.  Sprains  of  tlK^lcnec  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  characterized  by 
great  swelling  from  effusion  of  lluid  wilhiu  the  joint.  Sprains  of  the  back  are  not 
uufrequent  accidents,  and  are  the  most  serious  of  any,  but  in  -most  cases  it  may  be 

P  anticipated  lliat  atter  continement  in  bed  or  on  a  sofa  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  with 
proper  treatment,  the  i)alienl  will  be  able  to  walk,  although  he  may  feel  stiffness  and 
pain  for  several  wci'ks  longer.  The  treatment  of  sprains  generally  must  be  regulated  by 
their  severity.  In  a  severe  sprain,  attended  with  nuich  pain  and  intlainmation,  leeches 
should  be  applied,  followed  by  hot-water  fomentations,  or  the  application  of  a  hot 
linseed-meal  pouliice.  In  .slighier  cases,  rest  and  cold  lotions  constitute  sullicient  treat- 
ment. In  all  cases  of  sprain  of  the  extremities,  tliin  pasteboard  splints  phxced  on  the 
outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  joint,  over  a  wet  bandage  previously'  laid  round  it, 
afford  support  to  the  part  and  comfort  to  the  patient.  In  sprains  of  the  back,  more 
decided  aiUiphlogistic  or  lowering  measures  are  required.  "Afler  an  active  mercurial 
purge,  a  dose  or  two  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given,  with  salines  at  intervals.  The 
diet'ought  to  be  spare.  In  those  of  vigorous  constitution  the  abstraction  of  blood  may 
be  required.  Afterward,  notliing  will  conduce  more  to  the  cond'ort  of  the  patient  than 
well-managed  fomentation  of  the  back.  Amendn)eut  will  be  denoted  by  tlie  patient's 
turning  inched  more  freely,  and  seeking  to  sit  up.  At  that  period  stimulating  liniments, 
or  tlie  applit-alion  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  will  be  culled  for.  "When  able  to 
walk,  he  will  be  beuctited  by  a  warm  plaster  to  his  loins." — Shaw  on  "Injuries  of  the 
Baclv."  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

Spkains,  or  SniAiNS,  are  very  common  ani:)ng  horses,  owing  to  the  severe  exer- 
tions required  of  them,  often  while  they  are  young,  and  unprepared  for  such  work. 
Yariou-!  museles.ligaments,  and  tendons  are  liable  to  strain,  but  none  more  frequently  tha:i 
the  large  tendons  passing  down  tlie  bacli  of  the  fore-limbs.  In  sliglit  cases,  cold  water 
continuously  applied  for  several  hours  gives  relief;  b;it  in  all  serious  cases,  diligent  fomen- 
tation with  water  about  the  temperature  of  lOD''  is  preferable;  or  the  injured  part  may 
be  swathed  in  a  thick  woolen  rug,  kept  constantly  moist  and  warm  hy  frequent  wetting 
with  the  hot  water.     Perfect  rest  is  essential,  and  in  order  to  insure  tlie  relaxation  of  the 

llarge  tendons  of  the  horse's  limbs,  he  may  in  bad  cases  bT  Ivept  slung  for  several  days. 

'Blisters,  hot  oils,  firing,  and  all  sucii  irritants,  are  on  no  account  to  be  used  until  the 
inflammation  abates,  and  the  part  becomes  cool,  and  free  from  tenderness.  Such  reme- 
dies are  tiien  useful  for  causing  the  re-absorption  of  swelling,  and  perhaps  also  for  invigor- 
ating the  weakened  part. 

SPEAT,  Ilarengida  .iprnttns,  formerly  Clupea  sjprattm,  a  fish  of  the  family  chipeidm 
very  abundant  on  many  parts  of  the  Bri'tish  coast,  and  elsewhere  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  smaller  than  the  herring,  being  only  about  six  inches  in  length 
when  full  grown,  but  much  resembles  it.  It  is,  however,  easily  distinguished  by  the 
.serrated  belly,  and  by  the  position  of  the  fins,  the  ventral  fins  beginning  immediately 
beneath  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  tin,  and  not  beneath  the  middle  of  it.  as'in  the  herring 
and  pilchard.  Another  easily  observed  distinction  is  the  want  of  axillary  scales  to  the 
ventral  tins,  which  both  the  herring  and  pilcliard  have.  The  dentition  is  also  different, 
and  on  this  account  Valenciennes  has  constituted,  for  the  sprat  and  a  number  of  other 
species,  tlie  naw  gi^nns  harengala,  characterized  by  having  teeth  on  the  jaws,  tongue, 
palatines,  and  pterygoids,  but  no  teeth  on  the  vomer.  The  herring  has  teeth'on  the  vomer. 
Valenciennes  states  also  that  the  sprat  has  only  48  verlebrje,  wliilst  tlie  herring  has  56. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  an  old  opinion  has  recently  been  revived,  and  urged  with  some 
pertinacity  on  public  attention,  that  the  sprat  is  the  youngof  the  herring,  which,  therefore, 
it  is  injurious  to  a  more  important  fishery  to  capture.  Except  that  it  is  notcommon  to  find 
aprats  full  of  roe,  nothing  has  been  stated  in  support  of  this  notion  more  to  the  purpose 
tlian  that  the  serratures  of  the  belly  may  possibly  be  a  provision  for  the  growth  of  the  fish; 
a  provision  to  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  nothing  analogous  appears  in  any  province 
of  nature.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  many  sprats  may  be  examined  wii  hout  roe  being  found, 
as  the  greater  part  of  those  taken  on  our  coasts  have  not  attained  tlieir  full  size.  Sprats 
abound  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent  in  November  and  ■ 
several  following  months.  The  net  used  for  their  capture  has  smaller  meshes  than  the  her- 
ring-net. Drift-net  fishing  is  practiced  as  for  herring,  and  a  method  called  stow-boat  fishing 
in  which  a  large  ))ag-net  is  suspended  between  two  horizontal  beams  beneath  the  boat, 
and  about  a  fatliom  from  the  bottom  of  the  water;  ropers  from  the  ends  of  the  upper 
beam  enabling  the  fishermen  in  the  boat  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the  bag  always  open  and 
against  the  tide.  Vast  quantities  of  .sprats  arc  taken  in  this  way,  so  that  they  are  used 
as  manure  by  farmers,  although  London  is  also  very  largely  supplied  with  them,  and  being 
sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  they  are  a  favorite  article  of  food  of  tiie  poorer  classes.  The 
flrth  of  Forth  also  produces  sprats — in  Scotland,  cnWiiA  gnrvin — so  abundantly  that  they 
are  sold  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  by  measure,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  kind 
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of  fish.  But  there  are  many  ports  of  the  British  coast  where  the  sprat  is  rare,  some  of 
these  being  parts  where  the  herring  is  plentiful.  Notwithstanding  its  cheapness,  the 
eprat  is  a  very  fine  fish,  of  flavor  quite  equal  to  the  herring,  although  decidedly  ditferent 
I>ried  sprats  are  a  very  common  article  of  provision,  and  sprats  are  also  sometunes  salted. 
The  kilkies  brought  from  Ki,i::a  and  other  ports  on  the  Baltic,  are  sprats  cured  with  spices; 
md  many  of  tile  boxes  oi  sardines  wliich  are  sent  to  market  from  the  west  coast  of 
France,  are  really  filled  with  sprats.  The  value  of  the  sprat  does  not  seem  to  be  as  yet 
fully  appreciated  in  Britain.  Very  closely  allied  to  the  sprat  is  another  fisii  {Harengala 
VtiuluK),  the  blaiiqiutte  of  the  French,  which  is  caught  in  great  abundance  on  some  parts 
bf  the  west  coast  of  France.  Other  species  of  Hareugula  are  found  in  other  seas.  One 
of  them  {H.  humeraUs),  which  abounds  in  the  West  Indies,  and  southward  as  far  as  Rio 
Janeiro,  is  much  esteemed,  but  becomes  dangerous  at  certain  seasons,  from  some  unknown 
cause. 

SPRAT,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1636-1713;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Oxford;  fellow  of  the 
Royal  society,  chaplain  to  the  duke  ot  13uckingham  and  to  Charles  II. ;  canon  of  Windsor, 
1680;  dean  of  Westminster,  1683;  bishop  of  "Rochester,  1684;  dean  of  the  chapel-royal, 
1685;  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  In 
1692  an  attempt  was  made  to  implicate  him  in  treason,  but  he  was  acquitted.  He  pub- 
lished HlsUjvy  of  the  Rjy.d  Society;  Life  of  Cowley;  Answer  lo  Sobiere;  History  of  the  Rye- 
Mouse  Plot. 

SPRENGER,  Aloys,  b.  Xassereit,  Tyrol,  1813;  studied  medicine  and  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Vienna;  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  company;  pres.  of  the  college  of 
Delhi  in  1845;  editor  of  a  Hindustani  weekly,  Kiran  Alsadain,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Indica; 
was  in  1850  aovcrnment  interpreter,  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society,  and  examiner  at  the 
colle2,'e  of  foi-t  William  in  Calcutta.  In  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  he  published  translations 
fiom'the  Arabic  and  Persian;  also  Life  of  Mohammed.  On  his  return  lo  Europe  in  1857 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Bonn,  and  published  Bas  Leben  und 
die  Lehre  dvs  Mo/uuncd,  3  vols. 

SPREAD  EAGLE.     See  Eagle. 

SPREE,  a  river  of  Prussia,  rises  near  Ebersbach  in  the  e.  of  Saxony,  on  the  borders 
of  Bohemia,  and  after  an  irregularly  winding,  but  generally  u.  and  n. western  course  of 
200  m.,  fails  into  the  Havel  (q" v.)  at  Spandau.  It  has  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  stream 
flowing  through  a  low  and  marshy  region — abounding  iu  fish,  and  frequently  expanding 
into  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Schicidochsee  and  Mii^ggclssee.  Its  banks  are  flat, 
sometimes  sandvand  wooded,  and  sometimes  rich  in  meadow  pastures.  It  becomes 
navi.c^able  for  small  craft  at  Koseublatt.  The  principal  towns  past  or  through  which  it 
flows  are  Bautzen,  Sprembcrg,  Kottbus,  Lubben,  Beeskow,  and  Berlin.  Its  trade  is 
verv  considerable.  By  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  or  Miillrose  canal,  it  is  connected  with 
the'Oder. 

SPRING,  a  stream  of  water  issumg  from  the  earth.  The  source  of  springs  is  ihe  rain 
and  snow  that  falls  from  the  clouds.  Very  little  of  the  water  precipitated  in  any  district 
finds  its  way  immediately  by  rivers  to  the  sea;  the  great  proportion  is  either  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  reabsorbed  by  tlie  atmosphere,  is  employed  by  plants 
and  atiimals,  or  sinks  info  the  earth.  All  loose  soils  and  gravels  greedily  absorb  water, 
which  descends  until  it  meets  with  a  stratum  through  which  it  cannot  penetrate.  A  pit 
dmr  into  the  water-charged  soil  would  speedily  fill  itself  by  draining  the  water  from  the 
soil.  All  rocks  contain  water;  some  retain  it  by  capilfary  attraction,  like  a  sponge, 
others  hold  it  merely  mechanically,  and  easily  part 'with  it.  Chalk  will  absorb  and  retain 
one-third  of  its  bulk  of  water;  and  sand,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  will  absorb  as  much, 
wull  part  with  nearly  the  whole  amount  to  a  well  dug  in  it.  Argillaceous  deposits  and 
compact  rocks  are  barriers  to  the  passage  of  water,  and  cause  the  superincumbent  per- 
vious strata  to  become  water-logged,  where  there  is  no  outlet.  Sometimes  the  edges  of 
the  strata  are  exposed  on  the  sides  of  a  valley,  and  permit  the  free  escape  of  the  con- 
tained water,  which  pours  from  them  over  the  neighboring  laud.  But  rents  and  fissures, 
as  well  as  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  impervious  beds,  give  the  water  a  circum- 
scribed cour.se,  and  cause  it  to  issue  in  springs. 

The  water,  as  it  percolates  through  the  earth,  always  becomes  more  or  less  charged 
with  foreign  matter,  owing  to  its  solvent  property.  Carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate 
of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  iron,  are  the  most  common  impurities  in  spring- waters; 
magnesia  and  silica  also  frequently  occur.  These  substances,  from  the  evaporation  of 
part  of  the  water,  or  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  which  so  large  a  quantity  is 
often  held  in  solution,  are  frequently  deposited  on  the  margins  of  the  springs,  or  iu  the 
courses  of  the  streams  flowing  from  them.  Such  deposits  are  found  in  all  so-called 
petrifying  springs;  and  the  hot  wells  of  Iceland  and  the  Azores  are  surrounded  with 
basins  formed  of  siliceous  sinter  which  has  been  derived  from  the  water.  When  the 
foreign  ingredients  have  medicinal  qualities,  the  springs  are  known  as  mineral  waters 
(q.v.). 

Springs  are  either  associated  with  the  superficial  strata,  or  rise  from  a  considerable 
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(icptli.     Surface-springs  occur  where  the  absorbent  surface-deposits  rest  on  an  impervious 

bed,  which  prevents  the  further  downward 
^■'h--  pr"fe'"c«8  of  the  water,  or  wliore  the  beds 
^  tlirougli  which  the  water  flows  are  near  tlie  sur- 
face, as  shown  in  tig.  1,  wliere  C  and  E  are 
impervious  clay -beds,  and  D  is  a  bed  of  sand 
or  gravel,  wliichin  tlieupjK'r  jiorliou  is  exposed 
on  the  surHice,  or  is  otdy  (iverlaid  by  loose  soil, 
and  after  being  covered  for  some  distance  by 
tlie  clay  bed  (!,  makes  its  appearance  again  at 
B,  where  the  valley  cuts  it  through;  here  the 
water  collected  over  the  area,  A,  is  discharged.  Surface-springs,  depending  as  they  do 
so  directly  on  tlie  rain  for  supplies,  are  very  variable  in  the  amount  of  water  they 
deliver.  They  frequently  fail  enliiely  in  the  summer,  and  always  after  great  droughts. 
Their  teinperatiu'c  varies  with  that  of  the  disirict  when^  they  exist,  being  warm  in  sum- 
mer, anil  cold  in  winter,  as  they  do  not  penetrate  below  that  plane  in  the  earth's  crust 
which  is  atfected  by  the  seasonal  changes  in  temperature. 

When  the  bed  which  forms  the  reservoir  for  the  spring  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
surface  as  to  be  beyond  the  zone  of  season  changes,  and  yet  within  that  which  is  influ- 
enced by  the  climate,  the  water  has  a  temperature  equal  to  the  mean  temi>erature  of  the 
locality  where  it  springs.  Such  springs  have  generally  a  large  area  for  the  collection  of 
the  superficial  water,  and  are  consequently  regular  in  the  quantity  of  water  they  give 
out.  'i'hey  are  brought  to  tlie  surface  by  means  of  faults.  The  cdebrated  well  of  St. 
Winifred  at  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  rises  through  a  fault  in  the  coal  measures.  It  dis- 
charges at  the  rate  of  about  4,400  gallons  per  minute,  being  the  most  copious  spring  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  water,  in  its  short  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  sea,  is  used  to 
propel  11  mills. 

Most  deep  wells  have  a  lower  origin  than  the  zone  of  climate  temperature,  which  in 
Britain  is  between  200  and  300  feet.  It  is  well  known  that  a  icgular  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature is  observed  after  this  zone  is  passed,  equal  to  1°  of  Fahr.  for  every  55  feet.  As 
wells  have  a  temperature  corresponding  to  that  of  the  strata  from  which  they  spring,  it 
follows  that  the  deeper  the  spring  the  higher  will  be  its  temperature.  Local  conditions 
may  affect  the  thermal  state  of  springs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ge3'sers  in  the  active  vol- 
canic district  in  Iceland,  and  the  warm  springs  near  Naples;  but  where  no  such  local  influ- 
ences exist,  the  depth  of  the  b(  d  from  which  the  water  comes  may  be  to  some  extent  esti- 
ir.ated  by  its  temperature.  Thermal  springs  occur  in  Britain  at  Matlock  (66°  Fahr.)  and 
Buxton  (82")  in  Derbyshire,  at  Bath  (117°)  in  Somerset,  and  at  Clifton  (76°)  in  Gloucester- 
fchire.  Artificial  communications  have  been  opened  with  deep-lying  strata,  l)y  which  the 
Avater  Ihcy  contain  has  been  brought  to  the  surface,  and  in  these  the  temperature  is  found 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  bore.  See  Artesian  Weli.s.  The  most 
remarkable  thermal  springs  are  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  which  are  fully  described  under 
Geyser. 

Intermittent  springs  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  as  at 
I?ichmond,  where  theorise  at  high  water  is  seen  in  the  wells  which  flow  from  the  anna 
ceous  strata  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  and  sometimes  they  depend  on  the  supijiy  of 
rain-water.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  spring  the  iutermittences  of  which  are  believed  to  be 
owing  to  the  structure  of  the  internal  cavities  from  which  the  supply  is  obtained.  A  large 
reservoir  is  fed  by  the  rain  percolating  through  the  rock.  It  communicates  with  the  sur- 
face by  a  siphon -shaped  tube.  As  long  as  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  at  a  lower  hvel 
than  the  arch  of  the  siphon,  no  water  can  escape;  but  as  soon  as  it  roiiches  its  level,  the 
whole  of  tlie  water  in  the  cavity  will  be  drawn  off,  the  spring  will  then  cease,  and  will 
only  make  its  appearance  when  sufficient  water  has  accumulated  to  permit  the  siphon 
again  to  act. 

SPRING,  GABDINER,  d.d..  1785-1873;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  \ ale  college,  1805; 
studied  law  with  judcje  Dagget,  New  Haven;  taught  school  two  years  in  Bermuda; 
admitted  to  the  bar,  New  Haven,  1808;  practiced  a  year;  studied  theology  at  A ndover 
theological  seminary,  receiving  calls  while  there  from  the  South  Parish  and  Park  street 
church,  Boston;  was  licen.sed  to  preach,  1809;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
church,  New  York,  1810.  He  declined  the  presidency  of  Hamilton  and  Daitmouth  col- 
leges. Of  his  numerous  publications,  the  following  are  the  most  prominent:  Emiysou 
the  Disfinfiuixhlnri  Traits  of  ChriMiaJi  Character;  Fragments  from  the  Ktmly  of  a  Pasior; 
OhUfiations  of  tlie  World  to  the  Bible;  T/ie  Attraction  of  the  Cross;  The  Bible  not  of  Man; 
Tfie  Power  of  the  Pulpit;  ihe  Mercy  Seat;  First  Things;  The  Gloi-y  of  Christ. 

SPRING,  SAMUEL,  d.d.,  1746-1839;  b.  Mass.;  ^aduated  at  Princeton  college. 
1771;  licensed  to  preach,  1774;  chaplain  in  continental  army,  1775,  and  accompanied 
Arnold's  expedition  to  Canada;  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at  Newburyport,  1777,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death.  He  aided  in  forming  the  Massachusetts  missionary  society, 
1799,  of  wlrch  he  was  president;  was  the  primary  agent  in  the  estHblishment  of  Andover 
theoloffical  seminary,  and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  American  board  in 
1810.  "Besides  several  controversial  works,  he  published  25  miscellaneous  discourses. 
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SPRING-BALANCE,  The,  for  detcrraining  the  wciuht  of  bodies,  consists  of  a  spring 
iu  llie  form  of  a  cylindrical  coil,  through  vvliich  passes  freely  a  graduated  l)ar,  having  a 
hook  attached  to  Us  under  end,  and  a  plate  to  its  upper.  Tlie  spring  is  inclosed  iu  an 
oblong  or  cylindrical  box,  quite  closed  except  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  hole  just 
large  enougli  to  allow  the  free  passage  up  and  down  of  the  graduated  bar.  AVhen  the 
in.strument  is  to  be  used,  it  is  suspended  by  a  ring  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  box; 
the  weight  to  be  estimated  is  then  hung  on  the  hook,  and  pulls  down  the  rod,  the  button 
or  plate  at  the  top  of  which  compresses  the  helical  spring  within  against  the  bottom  of 
the  box;  and  the  graduation  corresponding  to  this  amount  of  compression  of  the  spring 
is  read  off  at  that  part  of  the  rod  which  just  shows  itself  outside.  In  another  form  of 
the  spring-balance,  known  as  Salter's  balance,  a  brass  iudcx-plate  is  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  box,  and  a  vertical  slit  through  both  plate  and  box  is  made  from  top  to  bottom; 
the  weight  is  in  this  case  read  off  on  the  plate  by  a  pointer  fastened  to  the  spring,  and 
protrud:iug  through  the  .slit.  In  a  third  form,  known  as  Martin's  "  index  weighing- 
machine,"  the  interior  rod,  instead  of  being  graduated,  is  furnished  with  a  rack  cu  one 
side;  this  rack  moves  a  toothed  wheel  fastened  on  the  side  of  tlie  instrument;  and  this 
wheel,  again,  has  at  one  extremity  of  its  axis  a  long  index,  which,  on  the  wheel  being 
put  in  motion,  traverses  a  circular  dial-plate,  on  which  the  graduations  of  weight  are 
marked.  The  advantage  of  this  last  construction  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
size  of  the  toothed  wheel  to  that  of  the  dial  plate,  so  that,  since  the  toothed  wheel  and 
index  make  a  complete  revolution  simultaneously,  a  small  motion  of  tlie  former  may- 
produce  a  large  motion  of  th«  latter,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  be  much  more  accu- 
rately read  off  than  can  be  done  directly  on  the  graduated  rod.  Tlie  spring-balance  has 
one  advantage  over  the  ordinary  balance,  that  it  does  not  estimate  unknown  weight  by 
that  which  is  knowm,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  the  determination'  of  "absolute" 
weight  in  all  latitudes,  at  the  equator  as  well  as  at  the  poles;  but  it  has  the  great  ilisad- 
vautage  of  being  consid(;rably  affected  by  change  of  temperature,  the  force  of  the  spring 
to  resist  compression  being  diminished  as  the  temperature  increases  at  the  rate  of  jj^u^ 
for  each  degree  of  Fahrenlieil,  and  consequently  the  apparent  weights  of  bodies  must 
be  corrected  in  this  proportion.  Various  other 'forms  of  springs,  semi-circuhir,  ellipti- 
cal, etc.,  are  employed,  instead  of  the  helical  spiral,  in  several  French  balances,  but  in 
other  respects  the  instruments  correspond.  The  spring- balance  is  also  called  a  "  dyna- 
mometer," from  its  being  employed  to  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  forces  exerted  by  ani- 
mals or  machines;  for  this  purpose,  it  is  attached  between  the  force  and  its  object,  the 
force  being  applied  to  its  object  solely  through  the  medium  of  the  dynamometer. 

SPRINGBOK,  Aniilope  euchore,  or  Antidorcas  eucfiore,  a  species  of  antelope,  nearly 
allied  to  the  gazelles,  very  abundant  in  south  Africa.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful 
creature,  of  graceful  form  and  tine  colors.  It  is  larger  than  the  roebuck,  and  its  neck 
and  limbs  mucii  longer  and  more  delicate.  The  general  color  is  fulvous  brown  on  the 
upper  parts,  pure  white  beneath,  the  colors  separated  on  the  flanks  by  a  broad  band  of 
deep  vinous  red.  The  whole  head  is  white,  except  a  broad  brown  band  on  each  side 
from  the  eye  to  the  mouth,  and  a  brown  spot  in  the  center  of  the  face.  Two  curious 
folds  of  skin  ascend  from  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  terminate  near  the  middle  of  the  back; 
they  are  usually  closed,  but  open  out  when  the  animal  is  bounding,  and  disclose  a  large 
triangular  white  space  which  is  otherwise  concealed.  The  springbok  derives  its  name 
from  the  prodigious  leaps  which  it  takes  either  when  alarmed  or"  in  play,  often  to  the 
height  of  7  ft.,  and  sometimes  of  13  or  13  ft.  Its  ordinary  residence  is  in  the  karroos  or 
arid  sandy  plains;  but  when  all  pasture  there  is  burned,  up,  immense  herds  congregate 
together,  and  migrate  to  more  fertile  regions,  often  devastating  the  tields  of  the  colo- 
nist. Mr.  Pringle  speaks  of  seeing  tlie  country  near  the  Little  Fish  river  specked  with 
them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  estimates  the  number  in  sight  at  once  as  not  less 
than  25,000  or  30,000.  Capt.  Gumming  describes  a  still  more  extraordinary  scene,  a  vast 
herd  pouring  through  an  opening  among  hills,  in  one  living  mass,  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  so  continuing  for  hours  together.  So  dense  are  these  herds  sometimes  in  the.r 
migrations  that  the  lion  or  the  leopard,  which  ordinarily  hangs  on  their  skirts  witli  a 
view  to  prey,  is  taken  prisoner,  and  compelled  to  march  along  in  the  midst.  The 
strongest  animals  are  generally  foremost,  but  when  satiated  with  food  they  fall  behind, 
and  others,  hungry  and  active,  take  their  place.  When  taken  young,  the  springbok  is 
easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very  familiar,  troublesome,  and  tricky. 

SPRINGER.     See  AiiCH. 

SPRINGER,  a  kind  of  dog,  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  spaniel  (q.v.).  It  is  small, 
elegant,  usually  white,  with  red  spots,  black  nose  and  palate,  long  pendent  ears,  and 
small  head.  lis  aspect  is  very  lively,  and  its  manners  equally  so.  It  is  used  by  sports- 
men for  raising  game  in  thick  and  thorny  coverts.  There  are  several  breeds  or  sub- 
varieties. 

SPRINGFIELD,  the  capital  of  Illinois,  is  built  on  a  vast  prairie,  near  the  middle  of 
the  state,  1S8  m.  s.w.  of  Chicago,  at  the  intersection  of  four  railway  lines.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  with  broad  streets  and  gardens,  which  have  given  it  the  name  of  the 
"flower  city."  The  state  house,  built  in  a  great  central  square,  is  the  principal  archi- 
tectural ornament.    It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Illinois  state  university,  and  has  22  churches, 
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6  newspapers,  4  banks,  with  foundries  and  flouring-mills,  and  is  the  entrepot  of  a  rich 
agriculUiral  country.     Pop.  '70,  17,364. 

Sl'IllNGFIELD  (ante),  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Sangamon  co..  111. ;  the  junction  of  the 
Springlic'ld  and  JSortli- western,  the  Chicago  and  Ahon,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and 
Western  railroads;  i)op.  '80,  19,746.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  regular  stjuares  by  broad 
streets;  in  the  center  is  a  public  square  containing  the  county  court-hou.se.  Near  by 
is  the  state  ca])itol,  a  maguiticont  building,  costing  $."), 000,000.'  Other  public  buildings 
are  the  state  arsenal  and  post-offic;e.  In  the  beautiful  Oak  Kidge  (cnieterythe  remains 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  long  a  resident  of  Springfield,  re.^t  beneath  a  magniticent  monu- 
ment, dedicated  Oct.  l.j,  1874,  and  costing  over  .i('200,000.  The  city  charier  was  obtained 
in  1840,  and  it  has  l)een  the  seat  of  state  government  since  iy;J7.  There  are  5  dour  mills, 
4  foundries,  manufactories  of  iron  and  of  woolen  goods,  of  paper,  of  watches,  carriages, 
furniture,  blinds,  etc.  There  are  also  large  railroad  repair  and  machine  shops.  Large 
quantities  of  bituminous  coal  are  found  near  the  cit3^  The  city  is  governed  by  a  ma3'or 
and  a  board  of  IS  aldermen,  '3  from  each  ward.  There  are  6  banks,  an  insurance  com- 
pany, 22  churches,  2  colleges,  gas  and  water  works,  3  daily,  4  weekly,  and  1  monthly 
periodicals,  and  5  public  schools. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  .U.S.,  on  the  o.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  98 
m.  w.-by-s.  of  lio.-lon.  It  is  the  seat  of  many  important  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which  are  supplied  with  water-power  by  the  falls  of  Mill  river,  and  among  which 
are  the  U.  S.  armory,  employing  about  700  men  chicdy  in  the  manufacture  of  rities  and 
carbines;  foundries,  manufactories  of  machinery,  cotton-presses,  steam  engines,  lire- 
engines,  locomotive  wheels,  railway-carriages,  india-rubber  goods,  etc.  At  the  immense 
station-house  o'f  Springfield  four  important  lines  of  railway  meet.  There  is  a  large  city 
hall,  26churclies,  city  library  and  museum,  high  school,  32  other  schools,  5  banks,  and 
2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  The  town,  one  of  the  finest  in  New  England,  was 
settled  in  1635.     Pop.  '70,  26,703. 

SPRINGFIELD  (ante),  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  is  the  junction  of 
the  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Connecticut 
river,  the  New  York  and  New  England,  the  Springfield  and  New  London,  and  the 
Springfield  and  North-eastern  railroads;  138  m.  n.n.e.  of  New  York,  and  102  ni.  e.s.e.  of 
Albany;  pop.  '80,  33,340;  gain  from  1870,  6,637.  Springfield  was  settled  in  1635  by  emi- 
grants from  Roxbury,  and  was  at  first  called  Agawam,  changed  to  Springfield  in  1640, 
after  the  name  of  the  English  estate  of  the  first  magistrate,  William  Pynchon  (q.v.). 
The  city  charter  was  obtained  in  1852,  and  the  place  owes  its  growth  to  the  construction 
of  the  many  railroads  which  now  center  there.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  pleas- 
ant Connecticut  valley  scenery,  has  a  broad  and  handsome  avenue  and  business  street, 
and  large  numbers  of  old  elms,  maples,  and  other  shade  trees.  The  armory  is  situated 
on  Arsenal  hill  in  a  park  of  72  acres.  In  the  arsenal  are  constantly  stored  275,000  stand 
of  arms,  of  which  Longfellow  speaks: 

This  is  the  Arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceiHng, 
Lilc'e  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms. 

During  the  rebellion  about  $12,000,000  were  expended  here,  and  the  works  were  run 
night  and  day.  The  best  view  of  the  city  may  be  obtained  from  the  hill.  Among  the 
more  important  manufacturing  firms  arc:  Smith  &  Wesson  (revolvers),  the  Wason  car 
company,  the  Ames  manufacturing  ccjmpany  (silver,  bronzes,  etc.),  the  Power's  paper 
company,  and  the  Morgan  envelope  company;  other  manufactures  are  of  cisrars,  jewelry, 
buttons,  bricks,  cloth,  tools,  pumps,  steam  engines,  gas  machines,  etc.  The  Connecti- 
cut is  crossed  here  by  4  bridges,  one  of  which  is  the  (h)ublc-tracked  iron  bridge  of  the 
Boston  and  Al!)any  railroad.  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  supplied  with  water  from  a 
reservoir  containing  over  2,000,000,000  gallons.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  board  of 
aldermen  (one  fiom  eacli  of  the  8  wards)  and  cfimmon  council.  Among  the  public 
buildings  of  note  are  the  free  library  (40,000  vols.,  costing  $100,000  and  containing  also 
a  museiun  of  natural  history),  the  city  hall,  the  court  house  (a  fine  granite  structure),  the 
high  school,  and  .several  costly  and  beautiful  churches.  In  all  there  are  26  churches,  10 
banks,  of  which  3  arc  savings  banks,  4  weeklj^  and  3  daily  papers,  one  of  the  latter  of 
national  reputation,  two  monthlies,  3  insurance  companies,  and  26  schools.  Webster's 
great  dictionary  for  many  years  has  been  published  here  The  hotels  of  this  city  have 
been  favorites  with  travelers. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Greene  co..  Mo.,  on  Wilson  creek,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad;  190  m.  s.w.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  '70,  5,555,  since  greatly 
increased.  The  city  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain;  was  incorporated  in  1831,  and  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  was  in  the  possession  of  the  federal  and  confederate  forces,  alternately. 
Tliere  are  4  flouring  mills,  2  iron-f(mndries,  2  wagon-factories,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  are  manufactured.  Here  is  Drury  college,  a  small  but  well-organized  Congrega- 
tional institution,  founded  in  1873.  There  are  2  hotels,  2  banks,  several  schools,  1  daily 
and  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  13  churches 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  t.  of  Ohio,  on  Lagonda  creek  and  Mad  river.  43  m.  w.  of  Coluni 
bus.     It  contains  20  churcLes,  the  Wittenberg  (Lutheran)  college,  1  daily  and  5  weekly 
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newspapers,  3  banks,  floiiring-mills,  iron-foundries,  woolen  and  paper  mills,  extensive 
railway  couuectious,  and  u  large  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  bogs.     Pop.  '70,  12,652. 

SPRINGFIELD  {ante),  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio;  situated  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  and  other  railroads;  about 
80  m.  n.e.  of  Cincinnati,  and  45  m.  s.w.  of  Columbus;  pop.  '80,  20,729.  By  its  railroads 
Springfitld  has  connection  with  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  a  great  center  for 
shipphig  wheat,  corn,  and  flour;  also  swine  and  cattle.  There  is  ample  water-power, 
and  the  manufacturing  establishments  are  many  and  varied.  There  are  iron-foundries, 
machine  shops,  flouringmills,  and  paper,  tools,  linseed  oil,  plows,  and  many  othei 
things  are  produced.  The  number  of  mowers  and  reapers  produced  yearly  has  been 
eslimated  at  oO,000.  There  is  a  free  library  (4,500  vols.),  6  schools,  an  academy,  4 
national  banks,  2  dailies,  5  weekly  and  2  monthly  periodicals,  and  20  churches.  Spring- 
field is  the  se;it  of  the  Wittenberg  (Lutheran)  college,  founded  in  1845,  and  now  having 
about  170  students  and  a  library  of  6,000  volumes. 

SPRINGS,  "Mechanical,  are  very  variously  constructed  for  different  purposes.  The 
simplest  form  of  spring  is  a  piece  of  elastic  metal  wire,  rolled  on  a  mandrel,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  single  cylindrical  coil  of  any  length  needed.  Clock  and  watch  springs  are 
made  in  flat  coils,  thin  bands  of  steel  being  used.  The  balance-spring  of  watches  is, 
however,  made  of  fine  wire  often  thinner  than  hair.  Coach-springs  are  formed  of  a  series 
of  curved  narrow  jjlates  of  steel  of  different  sizes,  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  largest 
being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  others  in  regular  succession  according  to  size,  the  whole 
being  held  together  with  nuts  and  screws.  These  are  some  of  the  commonest  forms,  but 
very  many  others  are  in  use. 

SPBIT  {sprkt,  Dutch ;  old  English  verb,  sprit,  to  sprout  or  .spring  out)  means  a  pole  or 
'spar.  The  word  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  compound,  bowsprit,  which  explains 
itself.  When  used  alone,  a  sprit  is  a  diagonal  yard  for  sustaining  a  quadrilateral 
(usually  square)  fore-and-aft  sail.  The  sprit's  heel  is  held  on  the  mast  in  a  ring  of  rope, 
called  a  "suotter,"  and  its  head  reaches  to  the  after  upper  corner  of  the  sail.  The  sail 
thus  extended  is  a  spritsail,  and  is  frequently  employed  in  boats. 

SPROAT,  Ebenezek,  1752-1805;  b.  Middleboro,  Mass.;  called  by  the  Indians  Big 
Buckeye ;  entered  the  army  whth  the  rank  of  capt.,  1775;  rose  through  successive  grades 
to  be  lieut.col.  commanding  2d  Mass.  regiment.  He  led  his  command  through  the  battles 
of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Monmouth  under  brig.gen.  Glover;  was  appointed  by  gen. 
Steuben  brigade  inspector.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  took  up  his  residence  as  a  sur- 
veyor in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  commodoie  Whipple.  He 
was  land-surveyor  of  Ohio  in  1786;  one  of  the  founders  of  Marietta  in  1788-  col.  of 
militia  and  sheriff  for  14  years. 

SPRUCE.     See  Fir. 

SPRUCE,  Essence  of,  and  SPRUCE-BEER.  The  essence  of  spruce  is  obtained  by 
boiling  tlie  green  tops  of  the  black  spruce  {abies  nigra)  in  water,  and  then  concentrating 
the  decoction  by  another  boiling  without  the  .spruce  tops.  The  young  shoots  of  this  fir, 
like  most  others  of  its  family,  are  coated  with  a  resinous  exudation,  which  is  dissolved 
in  the  water.  The  beer  is  made'  by  adding  the  essence  of  spruce  to  water  in  which 
sugar  or  treacle  has  been  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  oz.  of  essence  of  spruce 
to  10  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  3  qts.  of  treacle,  and  10  or  11  gals,  of  water,  with  about  half  a  pint 
of  yeast.  Varioiis  spices  are  used  for  flavoring.  A  similar  beverage  is  made  largely  in 
the  n.  of  Europe  from  the  buds  of  the  Norway  spruce  {ahies  exceha),  and  is  known  as 
black  beer,  that  of  Dantzic  being  the  most  famous.  The  anti-scorbutic  beer  of  the  Rus- 
sian araiy  pharmacopoeia  is  made  by  mixing  spruce  tops  and  fresh  horse-radish  root  with 
common  beer,  ginger,  and  calamus  aromaticus  being  added  for  flavoring,  and  aftei"  fer 
mentation  a  little  cream  of  tartar,  tincture  of  mu.stard,  and  proof  spirit. 

SPUILZIE,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  taking  away  of  the  movable  goods  in  the 
possession  of  another  against  his  will,  and  without  any  legal  authority.  Whenever  a 
spuilzie  has  been  committed,  an  action  of  damages  may  he  brought  ngainst  the  wrong- 
doer, not  only  for  restoration  of  the  goods,  but  for  all  the  profits  which  the  owner  might 
have  made  with  the  goods  in  the  meantime.  This  action  must  be  brought  within  three 
years,  but  the  action  for  ordinary  damages  may  be  brought  within  40  years. 

SPUNGING-HOUSES  are,  in  the  law  of  England,  the  private  houses  of  the  bailiffs,  who 
may  detain  there  a  debtor  who  has  been  arrested  for  debt  for  24  hours,  to  admit  of  his 
or  his  friends'  arranging  to  settle  the  debt;  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  extortion 
often  practiced  in  this  state  on  the  debtor. 

SPUR,  an  apparatus  fastened  to  the  heel  of  a  horseman,  for  goading  the  horse.  It  is 
much  less  used  than  formerly.  All  cavalry  soldiers  wear  spurs;  but  their  use,  excejjt  in 
the  heat  of  an  actual  charge,  is  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
the  use  of  the  spur  was  .imited  to  knights,  and  it  was  among  the  emblems  of  knighthood. 
To  win  his  spurs,  was  for  a  young  man  to  earn  knighthood  by  gallant  conduct.  The 
degradation  of  a  knight  involved  the  hacking  off  of  his  spurs;  and  the  serving  before  a 
knight  of  a  pair  of  spurs  on  a  dish,  was  a  strong  hint  by  his  host  that  he  had  outstayed 
his  welcome. 
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SPUEGS,  Euphorhia,  a  scrrns  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  evphorhincem,  having  mo- 
ntvcioiis  iiakrci  flowers,  the  mule  llowers  menibraiious.  and  sunouiullng  a  Iricoccous 
stalked  female  llower,  the  whole  placed  within  a  cup-.shai)ed  inv(jliKre.  The  fruit  lias 
three  valves  and  three  cells,  the  cells  one-seeded,  and  Imrslinsf  elaslically.  Tiie  species 
arc  very  numerous,  natives  of  warm  and  temperate  climates,  mostly  herbaceous,  but 
some  of  them  Avoody.  Al)out  12  species  are  natives  of  Britain.  All  contain  a  resiaoua 
milky  juice,  wliich  in  most  is  very  acrid. 

SPURGE-LAUREL.     See  Daphne. 

SPURGEON,  CiiAKLKS  Haddon,  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  b.  at  Kelvedon,  Essex, 
in  1834.  Intended  by  his  family  for  the  office  of  an  Independent  minister,  his  own  sym- 
pathies drew  him  toward  tiie  Baptists,  whose  connection  he  joine(l  in  IBot).  lie  became 
at  once  an  active  tract-distributor  and  school-teacher;  and,  removing  to  Cambridge  in 
1851,  began  to  deliver  cottage;  sermons  in  the  neighborhood.  The  popularity  of  the 
"  boy-preacher"  was  almost  immediately  established;  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  had  charge 
of  a  small  Baptist  congregation  in  the  village  of  Waterbeneh.  In  1854  he  entered  upon 
the  pastorate  of  the  New  Park  street  chapel,  London,  where  his  preaching  proved  so 
attractive,  that,  in  two  years'  time,  the  building  had  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  His  hear- 
ers continuing  to  increase,  tiie  Surrey  music  hall  was  for  some  time  engaged  for  his  use; 
and  finally  his  followers  built  for  him  his  well-known  "Tabernacle,"  in  Newingtou 
Butts,  opened  in  1861.  The  evangelistic  and  philanthropic  agencies  in  connection  with 
this  immense  chapel  comprise  the  Stockwell  oiphanage,  of  wliieli  Spurgeon  is  president; 
a  pastor's  college,  where  hundreds  of  young  men  are  trained  for  the  ministiy  under  Spur- 
geon's  care;  the  Golden  lane  mission,  etc.  Spurgeon  coiitimies  to  preach  in  the  taber- 
nacle every  Sunday  to  thousands  of  hearers.  His  sermons  have  been  pulilished  weekly 
since  1854,  and  yearly  volumes  have  been  issued  since  1856.  They  have  had  an  enor- 
mous circulation,  and  many  of  them  have  been  translated  into  various  languages.  He 
has  also  written  Jolm  Ploughman's  Talk;  Morning  by  Morning,  Evening  by  Evening;  I'he 
Treasury  of  David;  Lectures  to  my  Students;  The  Saint  and  the  Saviour,  etc. ;  and  since 
1865  he  has  edited  a  monthly  magazine,  The  Swo-rd  and  the  Ti'oicel. 

SPURN  HEAD,  the  name  given  to  the  extreme  point  of  a  long,  low,  narrow,  and 
shingly  peninsula  in  the  s.e.  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  llumber,  34  m.  s.e.  of 
Hull.  Two  light-houses  have  been  built  here,  one  of  which  is  in  lat.  53'  34  7"  n.,  and 
long.  0°  r  2"  east. 

SPURREY,  Spergnla,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  been  variously  ranked  by  botanists 
in  the  natural  orders  caryopliylleo',  illeeehracea,  and  crassulace/e.  The  species  are 
annuals,  dichotomously  branched,  or  with  whorled  branches;  their  leaves  linear-filiform, 
in  clustered  w^iorls,  with  membranaceous  stipules;  the  flowers  in  terminal  divaricating 
corymbs.  The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  sepals,  five  white  petals,  five  or  ten  stamens, 
and  five  styles;  the  capsule  is  five-valved,  with  numerous  round  seeils,  surrounded  with 
a  membranous  border.  Common  Spujuiey,  or  Yaru  (S.  arpensis),  is  plentiful  in  corn- 
fields, especially  on  light  stony  or  sandy  soils  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe  a  larger  variety  is  frequently  sown  for  fodder,  and  is  much  relished 
by  cattle. 

SPURZHEIM,  JoHANN  Gaspar.  a  German  physician  and  phrenologist,  was  b.  near 
Treves,  Dec.  31,  1776.  While  studying  medicine  at  Vienna  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  F. 
J.  Gall  (q.v.),  who.se  pupil,  and  afterward  colleague,  he  became,  in  investigating  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  (see  Phrenology),  in  lecturing  on  the  subject,  and 
in  writin.g  for  the  press.  In  1807  they  settled  in  Paris,  but  parted  in  1813;  and  next  year 
Spurzheim  came  to  England,  where  he  published  The  Physiognomical  Syxtejn  ofDrs.  Gall 
and  Sparzheint  (Loud.  1815),  Outlines  of  the  same  (1815),  and  a  treatise  on  Insanity  {ISll). 
The  first  of  the.se  works  having  been  severely  handled  by  Dr.  John  Gordon  in  no.  49  of 
the  Edinburgh,  Review,  Spurzheim  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and,  in  the  lecture-room  of 
his  critic,  demonstrated  the  reality  of  the  anatomical  discoveries  which  had  been  denied 
and  ridiculed.  To  the  same  and  other  opponents,  he  replied  in  An  E-ranitnation  of  the 
Objections  made  in  Britain  against  the  Doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  (Edinburgh,  1817). 
It  was  about  this  time,  and  under  his  tuition,  that  George  Combe  (q.v.)  became  a  student 
of  phrenology.  After  lecturing  in  manj^  British  and  Irish  cities,  Spurzheim  returned, 
in  1817,  to  Paris;  Imt  from  1825  till  his  death  he  resided  much  in  England,  teaching  and 
defending  his  opinions  in  lectures  and  books.  In  1833  he  went  to  America  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  began  his  labors  at  Bo.ston,  but  was  cut  off  by  fever  on  Nov.  10  in  that 
year.  Besides  the  English  works  sdready  mentioned,  he  wrote:  E'ement<trii  Prineiples 
of  Eluottion  (Edinburgh,  1831;  3d  ed.,  Lond.  1838;  French  translation,  Paris,  1832); 
Phrenology  (Lond.  1825);  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phrenology  (1835);  Phrenology  in 
Connection  tritJi  the  Study  of  Physiognomy  (1826) ;  Anatomy  of  the  /)Vam  (1836), Supple- 
mented in  1839  by  an  appendix,  with  Remarks  on  Charles  Beil's  Animadrersions  on  Phre- 
nology; Outlines  of  Phrenology  {\S27);  and  Sketchof  the  Na  fund  Lawsof  Man  (1838).  Some 
of  these  were  reprinted  at  Boston.  His  French  works  (besides  those  writlen  jointly  with 
Gall)  are;  Obs.  sur  la  Folic  (Paris,  1818);  Obs.  sur  la  Phrenohgie  (1818);  Esmi  Phtloso- 
phique  svr  la  Nature  Morale  et  Intellect uelle  de  Vllomme  (1830);  and  Manuel  de  Phrenohgie 
(1832).  See  Phren.  Jour.,  vol.  viii.  p.  128;  For.  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  ii.  p.  15;  Memoir  of  Spurz- 
heim, by  A.  Carmichael  (Dublin,  1833);  and  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology. 
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SPUYTElSr  DUYYIL  CREEK,  the  chfinnel  through  which  the  Hudson  river  passes 
into  the  Hjirlem  river,  and  thence  into  Loni?  Island  sound.  Its  s.  margin  is  the  n.  shore 
of  Manhattan  island,  and  it  is  inchided  within  the  limits  of  New  York  city.  Being  nar- 
row and  subject  to  sudden  flaws  of  wind,  in  former  times  it  was  thouglit  to  be  a  severe 
trial  of  a  sniliug-master's  skill  to  attempt  to  carry  a  vessel  through.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  an  oath  of  an  old  Dutch  ship-master  that  he  would  make  the  passage 
171  spite  of  the  devil. 

SPY,  in  war,  is  a  useful  but  not  highly  honored  auxiliary,  employed  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  an  enemy's  affairs,  and  of  his  intended  operations.  Spies  have  been  used  in  all 
wars  from  the  time  when  Moses  sent  Joshua  on  such  a  purpose  to  the  present  time.  Their 
employment  is  quite  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  as  interpreted  by  Grotius,  Vattel, 
and  Martens;  nor  is  it  heFd  to  be  any  dishonor  to  a  general  to  avail  himself  of  their  ser- 
vices. On  the  other  hand,  the  spy  himself  is  looked  upon  as  an  outlaw,  and  one  devoid 
of  honor.  If  taken  by  the  enemy,  he  is  put  to  death  iguomiuiously  and  without  mercy. 
As,  however,  the  calling  is  so  dangerous,  and  so  little  redounds  to  honor,  it  is  never  per- 
missible for  a  general  to  compel  by  threats  any  person,  whether  of  his  own  or  the  liostile 
party,  to  act  as  spy;  but  he  is  af  liberty  to  accept  all  such  services  when  proffered.  A 
spy  is  well  paid,  iest  he  betray  liis  employer.  In  the  British  army  spies  are  usually  con- 
trolled by  the  quartermaster-general.  Martial  \aw,  tliough  distinct  enough  in  order- 
ing the  death  of  a  spy,  is  not  c-lear  in  defining  what  constitutes  a  spy.  A  man — not  of 
the  enem^' — within  the  enemy's  lines,  and  in  the  enemy's  uniform,  would  presumably  be 
a  spy.  If  in  civil  dress,  and  unable  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself,  his  chance  of 
hanging  would  be  considerable;  but  if  found  in  one  camp  in  tlie  uniform  of  the  opposite 
side,  he  may  not  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  at  least  as  a  deserter 
from  ihe  enemy. 

Botli  as  regards  honor  and  penalties,  it  would  seem  that  spies  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes — first,  those  who  betray  their  own  country  to  an  enemy;  sec- 
ondlj',  those  who,  being  enemies,  contrive  surreptitiously  to  obtain  information  by  pene- 
trating into  the  opposing  army.  The  first  class  are  traitors  of  a  deep  dye,  for  whom  no 
ignominious  death  is  too  bad;  but  the  scond  class  are  often  brave  men,  who  dare  much 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  It  is  unfair  to  accord  them  the  same  treatment  as  the 
traitors. 

SQUAD  (diminutive  of  squadron)  is  any  small  number  of  men  assembled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  drill  or  inspection.  A  troop  or  company  of  soldiers  should  be  divided  into  as 
many  squads  as  there  are  officers  or  sergeants  at  hand  to  drill  them. — The  awkward  squad 
comprises  recruits  noi  yet  fitted  to  take  their  places  in  the  regimental  line. 

SQUADRON  (Ital.  squadrn,  from  Lat.  qnadra,  a  square),  in  military  language,  denotes 
two  troops  of  cavalry.  It  is  the  unit  by  which  the  force  of  cavalry  with  an  army  is 
always  computed.  Three  or  foiir  squadrons  constitute  a  regiment.  The  actual  strength 
of  a  squadron  varies  of  course  with  that  of  the  component  troops;  but  it  ranges  from 
120  to  200  sabers. 

In  naval  affairs  a  squadron  is  a  section  of  a  fleet,  and  constitutes  the  command  of  a 
junior  flag-ofticer  or  commodore. 

SQUALUS  AND  SQUALID.ffi.     See  Shark. 

SQTJAMIPENNES.     See  Ch^todontid^. 

SQUARE,  in  military  evolutions,  is  the  forming  of  a  body  of  men  into  a  rectangular 
figure,  with  several  ranks  or  rows  of  men  facing  on  each  side.  With  men  of  ordinar}' 
firmness  a  square  should  resist  the  charges  of  the  heaviest  horse.  The  formation  is  not 
new,  for  a  Grecian  syntagma  was  a  solid  square  of  16  men  in  every  direction;  but  in 
modern  warfare  the  solid  square,  having  been  found  cumbrous,  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  hollow  square,  with  officers,  horses,  colors,  etc.,  in  the  center.  The  front  rank  kneels, 
and  the  two  next  stoop,  which  enables  five  ranks  of  men  to  maintain  a  rolling  fire  upon 
an  advancing  enemy,  or  to  pour  in  a  murderous  volley  at  close  quarters. 

SQUARE,  in  geometry.     See  Pahallelogram. 

SQUARE  .\ND  SQUARE  ROOT  are  particular  cases  of  involvtion  and  evohilion  (q.v.),  in 
which  the  second  power  and  root  are  alone  involved.  The  process  by  which  tlie  square 
root  of  a  number  is  obtained  resembles  division,  differing  only  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  divisor  is  changed  at  each  successive  step.  The  rule  adopted  in  arithmetic  is  deduced 
from  algebra  in  the  following  manner:  The  square  of  a  -|-  5  is  <?^-|-  2-7^'  -\-  h'\  wiuch  may 
be  WTitten  a'^  -\-b{2a  -^h);  and  to  find  the  square  root  of  the  latter  we  have  merely  to 
subtract  a  portion  (a'^j,  taking  care  that  it  be  a  square  number,  and  forming  a  divisor 
with  twice  the  square  root  of  this  portion  (2a)  increased  by  {b)  the  remamder  of  the  root 
(which,  in  arithmetic,  must  be  found  by  trial,  as  in  division),  and  putting  (b)  the  remain- 
der of  the  root  now  found,  in  the  quotient,  proceed  as  in  division.  This  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  divisor  from  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained  (a),  and  tlie  part  next  to  be 
obtained  (b).  and  employing  it,  must  be  repeated  till  the  whole  square  root  is  foiind. 
In  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  in  arithmetic  it  is  assumed  that  the  squares  of  the 
nine  digits  are  known,  and  also  that  the  square  of  a  number  contains  either  twice,  or  one 
less  than  twice,  as  many  digits  as  the  number  itself  contains,  the  former  being  the  case 
when  the  square  number  has  an  even  number  of  digits,  the  latter  when  the  number  of 
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digits  is  odd.  By  dividing,  then,  a  number  into  periods  of  two  figures  each,  we  can  at 
once  sou  how  nuuiy  digits  its  root  contiiii:s.  To  illustrate  the  method  of  operation 
adopted  in  urithmelic  and  algebra,  let  the  square  root  of  128,881  be  required;  remem- 
bering that  the  square  oi  a-\-b-\-  c  is  ci^  -\-  2ab  -\-  [>''  -j-  C(«  -\-  b)c  -f-  C : 

12,88.81(300  +  50  (or  a30)  + 9  =  359  o  =  SO:)        12,88,81(300  ^  a 

(a"  =) 3002  =  itilQOO        a  +  b{ora-\-b)  +  c  .'iOO  90000      50  ■=  b 

38881  2«  +  6  =  i;50  )3«881      1. 

(Sab  +  6"  =)  2  X  300  X  50  4-  50^  =  32500  _50  32500    3o9 

(2(n  +  b)c  +  c'')                                   0381  2(a+t)  +  c^T09  ;tj-!8i 

2  X  350  X  9  +  9»                                =      0o81  »>3H1 

In  the  common  aritlunctical  mode  the  zeros  are  omilied,  and  we  subtract  from  12  the 
square  ni'arcst  to  it,  not  recognizing  the  portion  of  the  root,  3,  as  more  than  a  digit  of 
units  till  the  next  period,  88,  has  been  brought  down  for  the  second  step,  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  3  is  at  k'UKt  S  tens,  and  consequently  the  6  in  the  divisor  rej)resents  60; 
similarly,  it  is  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  step  that  we  liud  the  5  to  repre- 
sent 50.  and  the  ',i,  300,  A  comparison  of  the  above  examples  will  .^liow  the  agreement 
and  cilferencc  between  the  two  modes. 

SQTJARE-PIERCED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  charge  perforated  with  a 
square  opening,  so  as  to  show  the  field.  A  cross  square-jMerced  is  often  improperly 
confounded  wiih  a  cross  quarter-{)ierced,  where  the  intersecting  part  of  the  cross  is  not 
merely  perforated,  but  eutirelj'  removed. 

SQUARES,  jMktiiod  op  Least,  in  astronomy,  the  best  mode  hitherto  discovered  of 
obtaining  the  most  coirect  result  from  a  number  of  observations  upon  iiny  i)henomcnon. 
These  observations  are  assumed  to  diifer  slightly  from  each  other,  and  to  lie  all  of  equal 
value,  that  is,  taken  under  equally  favorable  conditions,  and  wiili  equal  instruments. 
The  ordinary  and  long-established  mode  of  approximating  to  the  truth  in  such  cases  is 
by  finding  the  arithmetic  mean,  and  accepting  it  as  the  correct  result;  but  in  all  cases 
where  the  result  required  does  not  come  directly  from  observation,  but  requires  to  be 
discovered  by  calculation,  this  simple  and  useful  methcd  is  inapplicable,  and  that  of 
"least  squares,"  which  gives  more  probable  corrections,  is  adopted.  The  method  is 
founded  on  a  theorem  which  was  first  propounded  by  Legendre  in  1806,  more  for  the 
sake  of  insuring  uniformity  among  calculators  than  from  any  belief  in  its  inlrinsic  value; 
but  it  was  afterward  thoroughly  discussed  and  pioved.  by  Gauss  and  Laplace,  that  "if 
the  mean  of  a  number  of  distinct  observations  be  so  taken  that  the  sum  of  tiie  squares 
of  its  differences  from  the  actual  observations  (generally  designated  errorti)  shall  be  a 
minimum,  this  mean  will  be,  under  these  circumstances,  the  conectest  obtainable  value." 
The  process  by  which  the  mean  thus  obtained  is  shown  to  be  the  most  trustwortliy 
approximation  is  too  long  for  insertion  here;  l)nt  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  give  an 
example  of  the  most  common  form  of  the  method  as  occurring  in  astronomy.  Let  there 
be  a  series  of  equations — 

X   =         X  -\-    y  -\-  2z, 

X,  =       ar  +  2i/  -\-5z, 

Xg  =       4x  -\-    1/  -\-  4z, 

X3  =  -    .c  +  3i/  +  33; 

where  the  unknown  quantities  are  .r,  y,  and  z,  connected  by  various  (Ijie  more  the  better) 
equations  with  X,  Xi,  etc.,  quantities  which  must  be  determined  by  actual  observation. 
Suppose  the  values  of  the  quantities  thus  found  to  be  3,  5,  21,  and  14,  then,  .since  by 
hypothesis  all  these  four  observations  are  erroneous,  the  errors  are  3  —  X,  5  —  Xi, 
21  -  Xa,  14  -  X3,  or, 

3  —    X  —    y  —  2z, 

5  -  3.r  -  2y  —  52, 

21  —  43;  —    y  —  4z, 

14  +    X  -  Sy  -  3s. 

The  squares  of  these  four  errors  are  now  added  together;  and,  to  find  the  values  of  x,  y, 
and  2,  which  will  render  this  sum  (call  it  S)  a  minimum,  we  must  differentiate  S  with 
respect  to  .?•,  y,  and  2  in  turn,  and  putting  each  of  these  partial  differential  coefficients 
equal  to  zero,  we  obtain  the  three  equations  —  SS-\-21x  ^Sy  -{-'^Qz  =  0;  —  76  +  8^-  + 
15y_j_253  =  0,  and  —  157  +  30.c  +  25^4- 54z  =  0;  from  which  the  naost  trustworthy 
values  of  .r.  y,  and  2  can  be  found  by  common  algebra. — For  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
of  this  subject,  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  Cambrulge  Transactions,  vol.  viii. 

SQUASH.     Sec  GouitD. 

SQUASH  BUG,  a  hemipterous  insect  which  infests  squash,  pumpkin,  and  other  like 
plants.  It  belongs  to  the  family  corekla,  and  is  about  six-tenths  of  an  inch  long  and 
about  half  as  broad;  rusty  black  above,  dingy  ocher  yellow  beneath.  It  emits  a  strong 
and  offensive  odor,  which  is  supi^osed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  formates  in 
tlie  secretions.  It  passes  the  winter  in  crevices  and  holes,  in  a  torpid  slate,  and  when 
the  squash  vines  put  forth  a  few  rough  leaves  in  the  spring,  it  collects  lieneatii  themand 
lays  eggs,  which  it  fastens  in  clusters  to  the  under  side.  Another  kind,  the  striped 
squash  bug,  is  a  coleopterous  insect,  diabrothica  vUtaia.  It  is  much  smaller  but  more 
destructive. 
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SQUATTERS,  the  name  given  in  the  Australian  colonies  to  the  sheep-farmei-s  who 
occupy  the  unsettled  lauds  as  sheep-runs  under  lease  from  government.  See  Kkw  South 
Wales,  Victoria. 

SQUID.     See  Calamart,  ante. 

SQTJIEB,  Ephraim  Geouge,  ll.d.,  American  author  and  arcboeologist,  was  b.  at 
Bethleliein,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1821.  In  his  youth,  he  was  a  school-teacher  and  engineer, 
and  in  1840  was  editor  of  The  Mechanic,  at  Albany;  in  1843,  of  the  Hartford  Journal; 
and  in  1844,  of  the  Scioto  Gazette,  in  Ohio.  His  attention  being  attracted  to  tlie  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Scioto  valley,  he  made  an  exploration  of  similar  monuments  through  the 
Mississippi  valley,  an  account  of  which  was  publishetl  in  1848,  forming  the  first  volume 
of  the  Sinithsoniati  Contributions  to  KnowUdge.  He  made  similar  explorations  in  IVew 
York  and  Connecticut;  and  on  being  appointed  charge  d'affaires  to  Gautemala  and  other 
states  of  Central  America,  he  used  his  otlicial  position  as  a  means  of  makiug  extensive 
geographical  and  archiBological  explorations  in  those  interesting  regions.  On  visiting 
Europe  in  1851,  he  was  honored  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  French  geographical  society, 
and  made  a  member  of  other  learned  societies.  Returning  to  America  (1853),  he  sur- 
veyed a  railway  route  through  Honduras,  and  drew  up  the  treaty  between  that  country 
and  Enijland  for  the  retrocession  of  the  Bay  islands.  Among  his  works  are— A'e^vi/'a- 
gua :  it-i  Picple,  Scenery,  Ancient  Monuments,  and  Proposed  Inter-oceanlc  Canal  (1862); 
The  Serpent  Symbol,  or  Worship  of  the  Reciprocal  Principles  of  Nature  in  America  (1852); 
Notss  on  Central  America  (1854);  Waikna,  or  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore  (1855); 
Question  Anglo- Americaine  (1856);  The  States  of  Central  Ajnerlca  (itiol);  the  report  of 
the  Honduras  survey  (1859);  a  work  on  tropical  fibers  (1861);  Honduras  1870;  Peru 
(1876);  articles  in  the  Enclychpcedia  Britannlca;  etc. 

SQUILL,  Scilla.  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the  natural  order  LillacecB,  nearly 
allied  to  hyacinths,  onions,  etc.,  and  having  a  spreading  perianth,  stamens  shorter  than 
the  perianth,  smooth  filaments,  a  3-parted  ovary,  and  a  3-cornered  capsule  with  three 
many-ceded  cells.  Many  of  the  species  are  plants  of  liumble  growth,  with  scapes  like 
thos'^  of  h3'acinths,  and  beautiful  flowers.  Of  these,  two  are  natives  of  Britain:  8. 
verna,  which  is  common  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts,  and  particularly  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  and  has  fragrant  flowers  of  a  deep  blue  color;  and  -6^.  autumnalis,  which 
grows  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  the  s.  of  England,  and  has  pinkish  purple  flowers.  8. 
bifolia  is  a  very  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  but  adorns  hill-pastures  and  borders  of  woods 
in  many  partsof  Europe  with  its  blue  flowers  in  early  spring.  8.  amosna  is  another  very 
beautiful  species  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Few  plants  are  better  adapted  than 
these  for  the  adorning  of  flower-borders,  or  for  house-culture. — Very  different  in  habit 
from  these  is  the  Officin.\l  Squill  (5.  marltlmi,  or  Urginea  Scilla),  a  native  of  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  has  a  scape  from  two  to  four  ft.  high,  with  a 
raceme  of  many  whitish  flowers,  and  large  leaves.  The  bulb  is  of  tiie  size  of  a  man's 
fist,  or  sometimes  as  large  as  a  childs  liead,  and  contains  a  viscid  juice  so  acrid  as  to 
blister  the  fingers  if  much  handled,  while  the  vapor  arising  from  it  irritates  the  nose 
and  eyes.  Squill  was  used  in  medicine  by  the  ancients,  and  continues  to  be  so  still. 
The  bulb  is  dug  up  in  autumn,  divided  into  four  parts,  the  center  being  cut  out  as  being 
inert,  and  the  remainder  being  cut  into  thin  slices,  which  are  quickly  dried  by  a  trentle 
heat.  It  is  imported  from  Malta  and  other  Mediterranean  ports;  also  from  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Copenhagen.  The  dried  slices  are  white  or  yellowish  white,  slightly  translu- 
cent, scentless,  disagreeably  bitter,  brittle  and  easily  pnlverizable  if  vely  dry.  The 
chemical  composition  of  Squill  is  not  accurately  known,  its  most  active  principle  being 
a  very  acrid,  poisonous,  resinoid  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  What- 
ever its  active  ingredients  may  be,  they  are  taken  up  by  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  tlie  dilute 
acids.  This  medicine  is  prescribed  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant,  and  occasionally  aa 
an  emetic;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  moderately  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  narcotico- 
irritant  poison,  24  grains  having  proved  fatal.  When  given  as  a  diuretic,  it  is  usually 
prescribed  in  combination  with  digitalis  and  calomel,  when  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  an 
increased  secretion  of  urine,  while  at  tlie  same  time  it  promotes  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid  in  the  dropsy,  which  is  generally  present  when  diuretics  are  ordered.  Its 
use  is  counter-indicated  if  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present.  Its  dose  as  a  diuretic  is 
from  one  to  three  grains  of  the  powdered  bulb,  or  about  twenty  minims  of  the  tincture. 
As  an  expectorant,  it  is  much  employed  in  tlie  subacute  stages  and  chronic  forms  of 
pulmonary  affections,  and  is  very  serviceable  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  of  children. 
From  its  properly  of  promoting  the  secretion  of  mucus,  it  gives  relief  by  facilitating  the 
expectoration  in  cases  of  asthma,  etc.,  in  wiiich  the  sputa  are  viscid.  In  these  cases,  it 
is  usually  associated  with  some  of  the  more  stimulating  expectorants,  as  senega  or 
scsquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  As  an  expectorant,  the  dose  of  the  powdered  squill 
should  not  exceed  one  grain,  repeated  several  times  daily.  For  children,  the  syrup,  m 
doses  of  from  10  to  30  minims,  may  be  given.  As  its  action  as  an  emetic  is  uncertain, 
it  should  not  be  prescribed  with  the  view  of  inducing  vomiting  if  other  and  more  certaia 
remedies  are  at  hand. 

SQUILLA,  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  of  the  order  stomapoda,  the  type  of  a  family,  squU- 
lid(P,  to  which  the  name  mantis  crab,  mantis  shrimp,  and  sea-mantis,  are  popularly  given, 
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from  the  strong  general  resemblance  to  the  insects  of  the  genus  mantiA  (q.v.).  The 
form  is  elongated ;  the  carapace  only  covers  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  thorax,  the  latter 
part  of  which  is  formed  of  rings  liije  the  abdomen;  the  eyes  are  carried  on  stalks:  the 
chiws  are  very  large,  and  furnished  with  spines,  forming  powerful  inslruments  of  pre- 
hension; the  tail  is  expaudeil  into  a  broud  tin.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  mostly 
inhabit  tropical  seas.  A  species  about  7  in.  long,  S.  mantis,  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    The  nquillcB  are  extremely  active,  and  very  bold  and  voracious. 

SQUINCH,  small  arches  or  corbelled  courses  across  the  angles  of  square  towers,  to 
bring  in  the  form  to  carry  an  octagonal  spire,  lantern,  etc.     See  Pendentive. 

SQUINTING,  or  Strabismus,  is  a  well-known  and  common  defonnitj%  which  may  be 
defined  as  a  want  of  parallelism  in  the  visual  axes,  when  the  patient  endeavors  to  direct 
both  eyes  to  an  object  at  the  same  time.  The  squint  is  said  to  be  convergent  when  the 
eye  or  eyes  are  directed  toward  the  nose,  and  d/ei  rgent  when  they  are  directed  toward 
the  temple,  and  is  termed  single  or  double  according  as  only  one  eye  or  both  are  displaced. 
The  divergent  form  is  comparatively  rare,  except  in  consequence  of  a  piolonged  loss  of 
sight  of  one  eye.  The  causes  of  this  affection  are  various.  Intestinal  irritation,  such  as 
the  presence  of  worms,  will  often  induce  it  slightly  in  children.  In  other  cases  it  may 
be  traced  to  the  temporary  cerebral  irritation  produced  bj'  teething;  and  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon symptom  in  hydrocephalus  and  other  serious  head  affections.  Among  other  causes 
are  a  want  of  equal  normal  visual  power  in  both  eyes,  in  extreme  short  sight;  but  from 
extensive  observation  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  Mr.  Dixon,  surgeon  to  the  royal 
ophthalmic  hospital,  Moortields,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  "in  the  great  major- 
ity of  instances  of  confirmed  squint  existing  in  children,  the  optic  nerves  themselves  are 
ill-developed,  being  usually  smaller  than  natural,  of  a  more  or  less  oval  form,  and  of  a 
dusky  color." — Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  890.  If  the  squint  is  only  tempo- 
rary, and  possibly  arises  from  intestinal  irritation,  the  bowels  must  be  well  cleared  out, 
and  tonics  subsequent!}'  given.  If  it  is  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  visual  focus  of 
the  eyes,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  judicious  use  of  glasses.  "  In  every  case,"  saj's  3Ir. 
Dixon,  "  a  careful  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  the  first  duty  of  the  surgeon;  and  he 
should  also  take  ever}'  possible  care  to  ascertain  that  no  organic  disease  exists  in  the 
brain  or  orbital  nerves;  and  that  there  is  no  tumor  in  the  orbit,  mechanically  burdening 
the  movements  of  the  ej'e."  The  surgical  operation  for  the  cure  of  squint  consists  in 
the  division  of  the  muscle  which,  by  permanently  drawing  the  eye  inward  or  outward, 
and  overpowering  its  antagonistic  muscle,  induces  the  deformity.  It  is  better  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  cTiloroform  in  this  operation  if  the  patient  have  sufficient  nerve  to  bear 
the  operation  without  flinching,  as  in  that  case  the  doubt  that  sometimes  arises  as  to 
whether  the  muscle  has  been  sufficiently  divided  can  beat  once  solved  b}'  directing  the 
patient  to  attempt  inversion  of  the  eye;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  chloroforni 
is  found  necessary. 

SQUINTS,  narrow  apertures  cut  in  the  walls  of  churches  (generally  about  2  ft.  wide),  to 
enable  persons  standing  in  the  aisles  to  see  the  high  altar.  These  openings  are  always 
in  the  direction  of  an  altar. 

SQUIBE,  an  abbreviated  term  for  esquire  (q.v.).  The  same  word  is  also  popularly 
applied  in  England  to  country  gentlemen;  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  tomagis 
irates  and  lawyers,  and  sometimes  to  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

SQUIRBEL,  Sciiirtis,  aLinnsean  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  now  the  family  s««r?Vf«. 
Thcv  belong  to  the  section  of  rodentia  having  perfect  clavicles,  and  are  further  charac- 
terized by  a  long  bushj'  tail;  the  fore-paws  furnished  with  four  toes,  which  have  curved 
claws,  and  a  tubercular  thumb;  the  hind-legs  long,  their  feet  with  five  toes;  two  incisors 
in  each  jaw;  four  molar  teeth  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  simple,  with  tuberculou;! crowns, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  soon  falls  out.  Most  of  the  species 
commonly  carry  the  tail  curved  over  the  body,  whence  the  Greek  name  skiouros  {skia,  a 
shade,  and  oura,  a  tail),  of  which  the  English  squirrel  is  a  corruption.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Australia;  some 
inhabiting  temperate  and  even  cold  regions,  while  some  belong  to  tropical  countries. 
Squirrels  are  very  active  and  lively  creatures,  at  once  shj'  and  pert,  very  adroit  in  hiding 
themselves  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  but  resembling  monkeys  in  their  incpiisitive 
curiosity.  They  inhabit  woods,  and  mostW  spend  their  lives  in  trees,  which  they  climb 
with  wonderful  agility,  running  along  the  branches,  and  leaping  from  tree  to  tree. 
Their  running  is  a  kind  of  bounding,  and  the  tail  is  then  stretched  out,  as  it  is  also  in 
their  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  which  are  often  to  great  distances.  The  flying 
squirrels  are  already  noticed.  Even  the  true  squirrels  resemble  them  in  spreading  out 
their  limbs  and  tail  to  the  utmost  in  leaping,  particularly  when  they  descend  from  a  high 
branch  to  the  ground,  and  they  thus  leap  from  a  great  height  without  injury.  Some 
species,  however,  seldom  ascend  trees,  but  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  are  further  dis- 
tinguished by  having  cheek-pouches,  while  the  tail  is  shorter  than  in  the  tree-squirrels, 
and  its  hair  not  so  distinctly  arranged  in  two  lateral  rows.  These  ground  squirrels  form 
the  genus  tamius.  All  the  squirrels  feed  on  fruits  and  seeds,  the  young  shoots  of  trees, 
and  other  such  vegetable  su-bstanccs;  although  they  sometimes  vary  their  diet  by  plun- 
dering birds'  nests,  and  not  only  sucking  eggs-,  but  devouring  young  birds.     They  are 
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also  fond  of  the  larvas  of  insects.  In  eating  they  often  sit  erect,  and  hold  the  food 
in  their  fore-paws.  The  hardest  nut  presents  no  difficultj^  to  their  sharp  strong  teeth. 
jSlany  of  the  species,  and  probably  all  those  of  temperate  and  cold  climates,  lay  up 
stores  for  -winter. — Tlie  Common  Squirrel  (S.  vulgarLf)  of  Europe  is  a  beautiful  little 
animal,  about  8i  in.  in  length  without  the  tail,  which  is  fully  6  in.  long,  besides  being 
apparently  lengthened  by  its  long  hair.  It  is  brownish-rod  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
white  beneath;  the  color  changes  more  or  le.ss  in  winter  to  a  grayish-brown,  and  in 
northern  countries  to  gray,  and  even  to  white.  The  long  hairs  which  fringe  the  ears 
and  are  drawn  up  in  to  a  tine  point,  are  longer  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Tiie  common 
squirrel  is  widely  distributed  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  is  pjentiful 
in  England,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  into  which,  however,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced.  It  is  generally  protected  and  its  presence  desired  in  the 
vicinity  of  mansions;  altiiough  it  often  does  considerable  injur}-  in  plantations  by  gnaw- 
ing off  the  top  shoots  of  trees,  particularly  of  tirs  and  pines.  Moiuing  is  generally  the 
time  of  the  squirrel's  greatest  activity,  except  in  winter,  when  it  prefers  the  warmest 
hours.  Although  numbers  are  often  seen  together,  they  live  most  I  j'  in  pairs,  which 
seem  to  continue  attached  throughout  life.  Ihe  squirrel  makes  a  beautiful  nest  of 
moss,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  curiously  interwoven,  most  frequently  in  the  fork  of  a  tree 
at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  Here  the  young  are  jinxluced.  three,  four,  or 
five  at  a  birth,  in  the  middle  of  summer.  They  continue  ^\ith  their  parents  till  the 
spring  of  next  year.  The  winter  lioards  of  the  squirrel,  containing  nuts,  beech-mast, 
grain,  and  the  "like,  are  usually  in  holes  in  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees,  not  far 
from  its  ordinary  abode,  the  same  pair  of  squirrels  having  often  a  number  of  these 
hoards.  The  seeds  of  firs  form  a  ver}'  considerable  part  of  the  winter-food  of  squirrels, 
and  to  obtain  them,  the  scales  are  gnawed  away  from  the  cones.  The  squirrel  is  easily 
tamed,  and  is  an  amusing  pet.  It  is  almost  in  constant  motion,  except  when  asleep. — 
The  only  other  European  species  is  the  Ai>pine  Squikrel  {S.  alpimis),  a  native  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  about  the  same  size  with  the  common  squirrel,  deep  brown,  speckled 
with  yellowish  white. — North  America  abounds  in  species  of  squirrels.  The  Gray 
Squirrel  (<S.  iitujratoHus)  occurs  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  as  far 
north  as  Hudson's  bay.  It  is  nuich  larger  than  the  European  squirrel,  the  whole  length 
with  the  tail  being  nearly  two  feet.  It  is  usuall}'  light  gray,  with  yellowish-brown  head, 
and  longitudinal  stripes  of  yellowish  brown,  but  it  is  often  found  almost  entirely  black. 
Its  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  common  squirrel,  but  it  is  more  gregarious. 
Gray  squirrels  sometimes  visit  corn-fields  in  large  numbers,  and  make  great  devastation. 
In  Pennsylvania  an  old  law  cave  a  reward  of  threepence  a  head  for  every  squirrel 
destroyed,  and  in  the  year  1749  no  smaller  a  sum  than  £8,000  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
on  this  accoimt,  so  that  640,000  squirrels  must  have  been  killed.  Hosts  of  this  species  of 
squirrels  sometimes  leave  their  native  woods,  and  migrate  like  the  lemming  (q.v.)  of 
northern  Europe,  whether  urged  by  scarcity  of  food  or  through  some  other  unknown 
impulse.  These  migrations  usually  occur  in  autumn,  and  are  regarded  with  great  hor- 
ror by  farmers.  Th.e  tquinels  advance  in  a  straight  course;  mountains  are  no  impedi- 
ment, and  although  they  swim  with  difficulty,  they  cross  large  rivers  and  narrow  bays 
of  lakes. — The  Carolina  Gray  Squirrel  (/!5.  Carolinensis)  is  a  rather  smaller  species, 
abundant  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 
A  number  of  other  species  are  found  in  different  parts  of  North  America,  and  very 
beautiful  species  occur  in  tropical  countries,  some  of  winch  live  mostly  in  palms.— Of 
ground  squirrels,  several  species  are  natives  of  North  America,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  the  Chipping  Squirrel,  Hackee,  or  Chipmunk  {tanu'as  Lysteri),  abundant 
in  almost  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  as  far  as  50^  n.  lat.  Its  length, 
with  the  tail,  is  fully  ten  inches;  the  general  color  gray,  longitudinally  striped  with  black 
and  yellowish  white.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  chipping  or  cliattering  cry,  which  is 
like  that  of  a  young  chicken.  It  seldom  ascends  trees:  and  is  not  troublesome  to  the 
farmer,  as  it  does  not  attack  standing  corn,  but  gleans  the  fields,  and  feeds  on  fallen 
nuts  in  the  woods.  It  burrows  near  the  roots  of  trees,  and  several  squirrels  generally 
inhabit  one  burrow,  which  is  deep  and  winding,  and  in  which  stores  are  laid  up  for  win- 
ter use.  In  carrying  nuts  or  other  food  to  its  retreat,  it  makes  use  of  its  check-pouches, 
tramming  and  distending  them  to  the  utmost. — A  very  similar  species  {1\  striaius) 
inhabits  Siberia. 

The  fur  of  some  of  the  American  squirrels  is  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  one  of  the 
tiicapest  kinds  of  fur. 

SQUITCH.    See  Couch  Grass. 

S  BASDHA  (from  the  Sanskrit  s'raddhd,  faith,  belief)  is  the  name  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony of  the  Hindus,  in  which  balls  of  food,  and  water,  are  offered  to  the  deceased 
ancestors  of  the  sacrificer,  or  to  the  pitr'is  or  manes  collectivelj'.  It  is  especially  per- 
formed for  a  parent  recently  deceased,  or  for  three  paternal  ancestors,  and  is  supposed 
necessary  to  seciu'e  the  ascent  and  residence  of  the  souls  of  the  deceased  in  a  world 
appropriated  to  the  manes.  But  this  ceremony  is  observed  also  on  occasions  of  rejoicing 
as  well  as  of  mourning;  and  hence  various  S'raddhas  are  enumerated — viz.  •  1.  S'raddhas 
which  are  constant,  or  the  daily  offerings  to  the  manes  in  general,  and  those  offered  on 
the  eighth  lunation  of  every  mouth;  2.  S'raddhas  which  are  occasional,  as  those  for  a 
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relative  recently  deceased,  or  those  to  be  performrd  on  various  domestic  occurrences,  rs 
the  birtli  of  a  son,  etc. ;  and  3.  S'raddhas  wliicli  are  voluniari/,  perlornied  for  a  special 
object,  such  as  the  hope  of  religious  merit,  etc.  The  proper  seasons  for  the  worsliip  of 
the  manes  colleclively  are  the  dark  fortnight  or  period  of  the  moon's  wane,  the  day  of 
new  moon,  tlie  summer  and  winter  solstices,  eclipses,  etc.  Tiie  presentalion  of  the  ball 
of  food  to  the  deceased,  and  to  his  progenitors  in  both  lines,  is  tlie  (Miice  of  the  nearest 
male  relative,  (iiul  is  the  (cut  and  title  of  It  in  ddim  to  theinheriUince. — See  for  furl  her  detail, 
li.  H.  Wilson's  tUoKSdry  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  71?;7?*.v  (Lond.  185.j),  under  <S'ya(W//rt. 

S'RAVAKA  (from  the  Sanskrit  s'ru,  to  hear)  is  the  name  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha, 
who,  through  ihe  "hearing"  of  his  doctrine,  and  by  practicing  the  four  great  liuddhistic 
truths,  attain  to  the  qualilication  of  an  arhat,  or  Buddhist  saint  From  among  the 
number  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha,  80  are  called  the  malids'ruvakas,  or  the  great 
s'ravakas.  The  s'vavakas  are  enlitlcd  to  the  predicate  dyushinat,  or  "one  possessed  of 
(long)  life." 

S'RUTI  (from  the  Sanslmt  s'rit,  hear,  hence,  literally,  the  hearing,  or  that  which  is 
heard)  is,  in  Sanskrit  liierature,  the  technical  term  for  all  those  works  wliich  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  revealed  by  a  deity.  It  applies,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  only 
to  the  Mantra  and  Braiunana  portion  of  the  Vedas;  but  at  a  later  period,  it  is  applied 
likewise,  if  not  especially,  to  the  Upanishads.     See  Veda. 

SS,  Collar  of,  a  collar  composed  of  a  series  of  the  letter  S  in  gold,  either  linked 
together  yr  set  in  close  order,  on  a  blue  and  white  ribbon,  with  the  ends  connected  by 
two  buckles  and  a  trefoil-shaped  link,  from  which  hangs  a  jewel.  Such  collars  have 
been  much  worn  in  p]ngland  by  persons  holding  great  offices  in  the  state,  as  well  as  by 
the  gentry  of  various  ranks,  from  esquires  upward.  They  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
sculptured  monuments;  but  the  origin  of  the  device  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Among  the  numerous  conjectures  which  have  been  formed  regarding  its  meaning,  one 
is.  that  the  letter  S  stands  for  "  souveraigne,"  the  favorite  motto  of  Henry  IV. ;  others 
have  suggested  "seneschal;"  and  M.  Planche  hints  that  it  may,  with  equal  probability, 
owe  its  origin  to  tlie  swan  of  the  De  Bohuns,  that  badge  being  found  in  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  this  collar  (1402),  pendent  round  the  neck  of  the  poet  Gower,  in  St. 
Saviour's  church,  Southwark.  The  collar  had,  without  doubt,  originally  a  Lancastrian 
character.  Collars  of  SS  are  still  worn,  with  certain  recognized  distinctions,  by  the  lords 
chief  justices,  tlie  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  the  lord  mayor  of  Loudon,  the 
heralds,  and  the  sergeantsat-arms. 

STAA.L,  Marguerite  Jeanne  Cordier  de  Launay,  Baroness  de,  1690-1750;  b. 
Paris;  lady  in  waiting  to  the  duchess  of  Maine,  with  whom  she  took  part  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  duke  of  Orleans.  She  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  1718-20.  She  married 
baron  de  Staal  in  1735.     Her  Memoirs  are  well  known. 

STA'BAT  M  ATER,  a  celebrated  Latin  hymn  on  the  crucifixion,  beginning 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  crucem  laerimosa 
Dum  pendebat  filius. 

The  Stabat  Mater  forms  part  of  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  during  passion- 
week.  Its  authorship  has  been  assigned  to  Jacopone,  a  Franciscan,  who  flourished  in 
the  ISlh  century.  It  has  been  set  to  music  by  many  composers  of  eminence.  Pergo- 
lese's  Stabat  Mater,  written  by  that  eminent  musician  on  his  death-bed,  is  justlj'- celebrated 
for  its  pathos  and  expression.  Rossini's  more  secular  Stabat  Mater  is  also  well  known 
to  all  lovers  of  music. 

STABILITY  AND  INSTABILITY.  When  a  body  rests  upon  a  surface  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  vertical  f.'om  its  center  of  gravity  falls  within  the  largest  polygon  which  can 
be  formed  by  joining  the  various  points  of  contact  of  base  and  surface,  it  will  stand; 
but  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  it  will  fall,  unless  extraneously  supported.     If  the  base 

of  the  body  be  a  plane,  and  the  supporting  surface 
convex,  or  rice  versa,  or  if  both  base  and  surface  be 
convex,  there  will  be  only  one  point  of  support,  and  if 
the  body  be  at  rest,  its  center  of  gravity  must  be  verti- 
cally over  the  point  of  contact.  Should  a  body  so 
placed  receive  a  slight  impulse,  it  will  either  oscillate 
to  and  fro,  ultimately  returning  to  its  original  position, 
or  remove  further  and  further  from  its  original  posi- 
tion, showing  a  tendency  not  to  return,  or  appear  indif- 
ferent to  any  one  position.  In  the  first  case,  the  body 
is  said  to  be  in  stable,  in  the  second  case,  in  unstable, 
and  in  the  third,  in  neutral  equilibrium.  Fig.  1  shows 
various  illustrations  of  these  three  species.  It  will 
appear  at  once  that  the  predetermining  cause  of  equi- 
librium being  of  one  rather  than  of  another  of  these 
species,  is  the  tendency  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
every  body  to  seek  a  lower  position.  In  stable  equili- 
brium the"  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  may,  and  in 
unstable  equilibrium  may  not,  attain  a  lower  position,  while  in  neutral  equilibrium  its 
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position  continues  unaltered.  In  illustration  of  the  morle  in  which  the  species  of  equili- 
brium possessed  by  ii  body  which  has  received  a  slight  impulse  is  determined,  let  us  take 
tlie  case  ot  a  bod\-  with  a  spherical  base  resting  upon  a  spherical  surface  (tig.  1);  let  S 
aud  O  be  the  centers  trf  the  spherical  surfaces  respectively,  and  let  A  be  their  poiwt  of 
contact  (the  center  of  gravity  being  consequently  in  the  line  SA,  or  in  it  produced 
toward  S,  aud  after  displacement,  in  the  line  S  A  ,  produced  if  necessary),  let  the  new 
position  of  S,  after  the  body  has  been  sligiitl}-  displaced,  be  S',  and  the  new  poinfof 
contact  B;  ioiu  03,  OS',  SA',  aud  draw  BD  vertically,  that  is,  parallel  to  OC.     Then 

AS  XOB 
A'D  :  A'S'  ::  OB  :  OS',  or  A'D= ^^, ,  that  is,  A'D=the  product  of  the  radii  of  the 

two  surfaces  divided  by  their  sum.  Now  should  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  displaced 
body  fall  between  D  and  A',  it  will  have  a  moment  round  B  tending  to  restore  the  body 
to  its  former  position  {stable  equllibriinK);  should  the  center  of  gravity  be  beyond  D  from 
A',  its  moment  round  B  will  tend  to  increase  the  displacement  {unstable  equilibrium); 
while,  if  it  fall  in  the  Hue  BD,  it  will  still  be  above  the  point  of  contact,  as  it  was  at  tirst, 
and  there  will  be  no  tendency  either  to  return  to,  or  to  move  further  from,  the  original 
position  {neutral  equilibrium).  These  conditions  may  be  briefly  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing formulae,  in  which  R  is  the  radius  of  the  supporting  surface,  r  of  the  spherical  base 
of  the  body,  and  X  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  A;  when  equilib- 

rium  is  stable,  X  is  less  than ;  when  unstable,  X  is  greater  than  — ^^:  and  when 

R  X  r 

neutral,  X  =  — — —     From  these  formulae,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  body, 

with  a  spherical  base  on  a  plane  surface  can  be  at  once  deduced  by  making  R  —  cc,  the 
three  species  of  equilibrium  being  then  represented  in  order  l)y  X  less  than  r,  X  greater 
than  r,  aud  X=  /•;  the  simplest  illustrations  of  these  being  respectively  a  segment  of  a 
sphere,  a  tall  cone  on  a  spherical  base,  aud  a  sphere. 

STACCA'TO  (Ital.  detached),  in  music,  a  term  implying  a  detached,  abrupt  mode  of 
performance.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  subtracted  from  the  proper  value  of  any 
note  played  staccato,  aud  a  rest  substituted.     A  dot  placed  over  a  uote  indicates  that  it 

is  to  be  played  staccato:  j^ — *~^~l:3~ —  •     ^  dasfli  implies  a  greater  degree  of  staccato: 


^'^— — ^— ,  anfi  a  very  slight  degree  of  staccato  is  expressed  by  uniting  the  dot 


with  the  slur:  j^ — *-^: — : — ;  the  sliir  being  the  sign  of  a  legato  expression,  the  con- 


Terse  :of  staccato. 

STA'CHYS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  lahiatcf,  containing  a  great  number 
of  species,  mostly  European,  having  a  ten-ril)bed  calyx,  with  five  nearly  equal  teeth,  the 
upper  lip  of  the  cornilla  entire,  and  the  lower  lip  three-lobed.  Several  species  are  natives 
of  Britain.  S.  sylratica  is  very  .common  in  shady  places,  a  coar.se,  herbaceous 
plant,  sometimes  called  hedge  nettle,  with  stem  2  to  3  feet  higli,  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  whorls  of  purple  flowers,  and  unpleasant  smell.  >?.  palustris  is 
another  very  common  British  species  growing  in  moist  places,  and  sometimes  proving  a 
very  troublesome  weed  in  meadows.  The  plant  was  formerly  r.sed  as  a  vulnei'ary,  and 
has  therefore  the  English  name  woundicort.  Several  species  are  not  unfrequently  to  be 
seen  in  flower-gardens.  To  this  genus  some  botanists  refer  the  Common  Betony  or 
"Wood  Betoxy  (.S.  hetonica  or  betonica  officinale),  plentiful  in  woods  and  thickets  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  a  plant  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  hairy  stem,  oblong 
heart-shaped  leaves,  whorls  of  purple  or  white  flowers,  and  a  fetid  smell.  It  was  for 
merly  much  used  in  medicine.     The  roots  in  small  doses,  are  emetic  and  aperient. 

STADE,  a  small  but  very  ancient  t..  formerly  fortified,  in  Pnissian  Hanover,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Schwinge,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe.     Pop.,  '75,  8.761.  ; 

The  Stade  dues  were  a  toll  or  duly  which  used  to  be  charged  by  the  Hanoverian  gov-L 
ernment  on  all  merchandise  carried  up  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg.  The  original  duties,  ns 
regulated  by  a  treaty  of  date  1691,  were  comparatively  light,  but  they  had  been  gradually 
increased  until  they  brought  to  Hanover  a  revenue  of  £40.000.  After  several  modifica- 
tions in  1844  and  1854,  this  vexatious  toll  was  inally  abolished  in  1861,  Hanover  i-eceiv- 
ing  a  compensation  equivalent  to  £60,000  annually,  of  which  Great  Britain  paid  one- 
third,  another  third  was  contributed  by  Hamburg,  and  the  remaining  third  divided  pro- 
portionally among  the  other  countries  that  traded  to  the  Elbe. 

STA'DIUM,  the  course  set  apart  for  foot-races  and  all  the  other  g.imes  excepting  horse- 
racing,  which  were  wont  to  be  celebrated  at  Olympia  and  other  places   in  Greece;  the 
liorse  aud  chariot  races  being  held  in  the  hippodrome  (q.v.).      The  stadium  was  of  the 
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snme  form  as  the  hippodrome,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  spectators  was  similar.  The 
distance  iK'twccii  the  startinc^  point  and  the  goal  was,  in  the  Olympic  sliuliiim,  about 
600  Greek  I'eet,  and  tlie  stadia  of  other  places  adoptetl  the  dimensions  of  that  at  Olym- 
pia.  Tliis  distatice  of  (JUO  (jieeli  feet  was  adopted  as  tlie  chief  Greel;  measure  of  Icngtli, 
nud  railed  a  x/(idia»i.  It  was  ecpiivalent  to  C25  lioman  feet,  or  135  Komau  paces;  hence 
tlie  Homan  mile  of  1000  paces,  contained  exactly  b  stadia. 

STADTIIOLDER  (Ger.  stndtliaKcr,  'Du\ch^s(adhovder,  lieutenant  or  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince). Ill  llie  German  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  name  is  given  to  the  second  civil 
ofBcer,  vvlio  ranks  next  to  llie  landamman.  In  the  republic  of  tlie  Seven  United  Piov- 
^  inccs,  the  cliief  magistrate  or  pre^^ident  of  the  union  was  called  the  stadliouder.  In  the 
16th  c,  wlien  flic  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Alva,  governor  under  Philip  II., 
drove  the  i)rincipal  towns  into  revolt,  tliey  chose  William,  prince  of  Orange,  for  their 
governor,  and  witli  the  view  of  letting  it  be  understood  tliat  the  revolt  was  not  against 
Philip,  l)ut  against  Alva,  they  conferred  on  William  no  higlier  title  than  tiiat  of  stad- 
houder.  On  the  assassination  of  William  in  1584.  tlie  jjiovinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and 
Utreclit  agreeing  to  have  one  stadhouder  appointed  Maurice  of  Nassau  to  that  office, 
whicli  came  tacitly  to  be  looked  on  as  hereditary.  Tlie  stadiiouderate  th-us  instituted 
was  considered  to  lie  at  an  end  or  in  abeyance  on  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Wdliam 
I.,  by  tlie  death  of  William  III.  HoM'cver,  on  the  triumph  of  the  Orange  party  over 
the  Republican  in  1747,  William  IV.,  descended  from  a  collateral  brancli  "of  the  "house 
of  Nassau,  was  proclaimed  stadliouder,  captain-general,  and  admiral-iu-chief  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  tliose  dignities  Ijcing  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  son, 
William  V..  the  seventh  stadliouder,  was  driven  from  his  country  by  the  French  in  1795, 
and  resigned  his  office  in  1803;  since  which  lime  tlie  stadhouderate  has  jiever  been 
revived,  the  Netherlands  having,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  been  formed  into  a  kingdom. 

STAEL-HOLSTEIN,  Anne  Louise  Get?maine  Necker,  Baronnede,  was  born  at  Paris, 
April  23,  1776.  Her  father  was  the  celebrated  M.  Necker  (q.  v.)  finance  minister  of  Louis 
XVI.,  in  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution.  Iler  mother  was  a  woman  of 
severe  character,  and  from  her  earliest  years  subjected  her  to  a  discipline  almost  puri- 
tanic in  its  rigor.  Tlie  daughter,  in  consequence,  liad  no  very  warm  attachment  for 
her,  but  for  M.  Necker,  who  softened  as  he  could  by  his  indulgent  tenderness  the  harsh 
rule  of  his  spouse,  she  entertained  the  most  ardent  affecti(m,  regarding  him  then  and 
always  with  wliat  was  almost  an  idolatry  of  fondness  and  admiration.  Her  talents  were 
precociously  developed,  and  while  yet  tlie  merest  girl,  she  woidd  listen  with  eager  and 
intelligent  interest  to  the  conversation  of  the  Parisian  Hivans  who  used  to  frequent  the 
house  of  her  father.  In  1786,  she  was  married  to  llic  baron  de  Stat'l-Holstein,  Swedish 
minister  at  Paris,  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  whom  her  happiness  was  probably  not 
great,  inasmuch  as  a  few  years  after,  a  separation  between  them  took  place,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  having  been  meantime  the  fruit  of  their  union.  In  1788,  slie  issued  her 
first  woikr  i/frtre.'*  siir  les  Ecrits  et  le  Caractere  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  which  are  rather  a 
a  passionate  eulogy  of  a  girlisli  idol  than  a  just  and  discriminating  critici-sm. 

Her  sympathy  with  the  revolution  in  its  earlier  stage  of  promise  was  profound,  but 
gave  place,  as  its  later  enormities  were  developed,  to  a  reaction  of  horror,  which  is 
vividly  set  forth  in  her  subsequent  Conmlerations  surla  Revolution  Fiangam.  Her  grief 
was  extreme  on  tlie  failure  of  tiie  attempt  to  escape  on  the  part  of  the  royal  family,  and 
she  engaged  in  a  secret  sclieme  for  securing  them  a  flight  to  England.  This,  however, 
came  to  nothing,  and  she  then,  along  witli  her  father,  betook  herself  to  Switzerland, 
his  native  country.  The  news  of  the  king's  execution  inexpressibly  shocked  her,  and 
she  sought  to  save  the  life  of  the  queen  by  puh\ish'mg  Rejlections  sur  le  Proch  de  la  Reine, 
par  Une  Femme,  which,  however,  was  too  late  to  be  effective.  In  1795  she  published  at 
Lausanne,  under  the  title  Rccueil  de  Morceaux  Detacltes,  a  collection  of  her  juvenile  writ- 
ings; and  the  year  after  a  treatise  De  V  Influence  dcs  PamonH  sur  le  Bonlicur  des  Indi- 
mdus  et  des  Nations,  a  work  full  of  originality  and  genius.  In  1797,  order  having  been 
re-estal)lished  under  the  directory,  she  was  once  more  in  Paris^  From  the  first  she  dis- 
trusted the  designs  of  Napoleon,  and  her  salon  became  the  headquarters  of  the  anti- 
Bonapartist  faction.  In  vain  she  was  offered  restitution  of  two  million  livres  since  1788 
due  to  her  father  from  the  royal  treasurj^;  she  scornfully  declined  the  bribe;  and  as 
neither  fear  nor  favor  could  lead  her  to  disguise  her  hostility  to  him,  it  seemed  well  for 
Napoleon  to  rid  himself  of  her.  She  was  foi bidden  to  live' in  Paris,  and  suljsequently 
(1803)  exiled  from  France  itself.  Meanwhile,  she  had  greatly  increased  her  reputation 
by  the  publication  of  her  romance  of  Delphine,  and  a  work,  Sur  la  Litterature  Considcree 
dans  sen  Rapports  avec  C Flat  Moral  et  Politique  des  Nations.  She  now,  for  two  years, 
traveled  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  making  at  Weimar  tlie  acquaintance  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  etc.  The  death  of  her  father  in  1804  recalled  her  to  Coppet, 
in  Switzerland.  Subsequently  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  and  there,  in  1807, 
she  published  her  famous  Corinne,  ou  V  Italie,  the  success  of  which  was  instant  and  im- 
mense, and  won  for  her  a  really  European  reputation.  As  a  bitter  in  the  sweet  of  fame, 
however,  fresh  dilHculties  with  Napoleon  occurred,  and  she  was  banished  anew  to  Cop- 
pet.  Her  .son,  tlie  baron  Auguste.  then  17  years  old,  sought  to  intercede  for  his  mother 
in  a  personal  interview  granted  liim  by  the  emperor,  whose  inexoralile  deliverance  on 
the  occasion  is  too  characteristic  and  amusing  to  be  omitted:  "Aved'cxaltationdcsa  t<5te, 
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"  la  manie  qu'elle  a  d'ecrire  sur  tout  et  d  propos  de  rieii  elle  pouvalt  sc  faire  des  proselytes; 
j'ai  dl  y  vciller."  And  iu  candor  it  is  to  be  admkted,  despite  of  llie  shrieks  wiiicli  have 
ever  hiuee  been  put  forth  about  Napoleon's  so-called  "  ungenerous  persecution,"  that  be 
acted  on  tbe  diciate  of  a  sound  prudential  policy.  A  woman  who  would  keepno  terms 
with  him,  who  was  uncompromising  and  fearless,  and  an  influence  by  the  weight  of  her 
genius  and  reputation,  was  clearly  in  Paris,  of  all  places,  a  phenomenon  not  to  be  tole- 
rated by  the  head  of  a  government  such  as  his,  more  or  less  the  sport  of  the  hour,  aa 
always  in  its  basis  precarious.  After  this,  wdieu  disgusted  with  Coppet,  where  she  found 
herself  subjected  to  a  petty  surveillance,  Mme.  de  Stael  rushed  restlessly  over 
Europe  to  "Vienna,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  thence  through  Finland  to  Stockholm,  and 
afterward  to  London;  where,  in  1813,  she  published  her  great  book.  Be  V  Allemagne, 
which  had  previously  been  suppressed  in  Paris.  As  the  first  decisive  revelation  of  the 
genius  of  Germany  to  the  French  people — somewhat  as  the  earlier  writings  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  revealed  it  to  the  reading  public  of  Britain,  this  may  perhaps  rank  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  iutluential  of  her  v/orks.  Of  her  various  e.xperiences  of  travel,  an  interest- 
ing recoi-d  is  preserved  in  her  Di,.Ti  Aimed  d'  Exit.  At  the  restoration  she  returned  to  her 
beloved  Paris;  from  Louis  XVIIL  she  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception;  and  restitu- 
tion was  grantetl  her  of  the  two  millions  on  her  father's  account  before  mentioned. 
Soon  after  her  health  failed;  she  sought  its  restoration  in  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1816,  but 
without  effect,  and  0:1  July  14,  1817,  she  died  at  Paris.  She  was  buried  at  Coppet;  and 
by  her  will  the  fact  was  revealed  t;hat  in  1812  she  had  privately  married  M.  lie  Rocca, 
a  French  officer  of  hussars,  aged  35,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  so.nething  of  aa 
escapade  for  a  mature  matroii  of  46.  In  this  wedlock  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  M.  de 
Rocca  survived  her  only  a  few  months.  On  the  whole  she  had  scantly  been  happy,  as 
cursed  with  the  "desires  infinite  and  hopjs  impossible  "  which  make  life  little  better 
than  a  sad  unfulfilled  longing  to  many  of  her  peculiar  temperament  and  genius.  Her 
touching  wail  of  "Jam  lis,  jamais,  je  ne  serai  jamais  aimee  comma  j'aime  "  was  a  cry 
out  of  her  inmost  heart.  In  this  light  there  miiy  perluips,  seem  some  element  of  pathos 
in  this  marriage,  which  looks  otherwise  a  little  ridiculous. 

Mme.  de  StaSl — all  just  deduetion  from  her  chums  being  made— must  be  ranked  in 
the  first  class  of  female  genius.  Without  question  of  her  real  power  ami  originality,  in 
the  combiuatio:i  she  presents  of  such  a  force  of  intellect  as  women  have  l)ut  rarely 
exhibited,  with  depth  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  seeking  its  natural  outlet  in  a  rich 
and  impassioned  rhetoric,  she  may  curtly,  yet  with  clearness  sufficient,  ba  defined  as  a 
sort  of  Rousse  lu  in  petticoats. 

Her  son  publiohcvl  an  edition  of  her  works  in  18  vols,  in  1821,  with  a  biographical 
notice  by  Mme.  Neckcr  de  Saussure.  See  Norris,  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Stael 
(1858). 

STAFF,  in  music,  the  name  given  to  the  five  parallel  lines  and  four  intermediate  spaces 
on  which  the  characters  indicating  musical  sounds  are  placed,  the  degrees  of  the  stafE 
iuLlicating  differences  of  pitch. 

STAFF,  in  a  military  sense,  consists  of  a  body  of  skilled  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
combine  and  give  vitality  to  the  movements  and  mechanical  action  of  the  several  regi- 
ments and  drilled  bodies  composing  the  force.  The  distinction  between  an  officer  on 
the  staff  of  an  army  antl  a  regimental  ollicer  is  that  the  latter  is  concerned  with  his  own 
regiment  alone,  while  the  former  deals  with  hi3  army,  or  section  of  an  army  exceeding  a 
regiment,  and  regulates  tlie  combined  action  of  the  several  arms  and  bodies  of  men.  A 
good  staff  is  all-important  to  the  success  of  a  military  enterprise. 

The  Ge/i.'rit[  .S'<iff  of  an  army  comprises  the  general  in  actual  command,  with  the 
subordinate  generals  commanding  the  several  divisions  and  brigades:  as  assistants  to 
these,  the  o.'Hccrs  of  the  adjt.general's  department — i.e.,  the  adjut. general,  his 
deputy,  assist  uits,  and  deputy-assistants,  if  the  army  be  large  enough  to  require  all. 
Similarly,  the  oifieers  of  the  quartermaster-general's  department;  the  brigade-major;  the 
provost-marshal;  and  the  judge-advocate;  and  the  controller  (at  the  head  of  the  civil  de- 
partmeut.s);  the  functions  of  all  of  whom  are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
The  head  of  the  general  staff  of  the  British  army  is  at  p^-csent  a  field-marshal  command- 
ing-in-chief, whose  head-quarters  are  at  the  war  oftlce,  of  which  department  he  is  an 
€X  officio  member.  He  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  is  assisted  by  the 
general  officers  in  command  of  the  military  districts  in  England  and  S'-otland,  the  semi- 
independent  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  and  the  commanders-in-chief  in  the  various 
foreign  possessions  and  colonies.  India  forms  a  nearly  independent  command,  under  a 
commaudei'-iu-chief,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  Bengal.  There  are  subordiirate  com- 
manders-in-chief iu  Bomliay  and  Madras;  and  in  each  presidency  there  are  several  mili- 
tary divisions.  A  certain  period  of  military  service,  and  certain  qualifications,  are  re- 
quired in  an  officer  before  he  can  be  appointed  to  the  general  staff,  and  a  i)roportion  of 
the  posts  is  given  to  officers  who  have  passed  the  staff  college.  The  fact  of  having 
passed  througli  it,  iiowever,  is  not  held  to  constitute  any  claim  to  a  staff  appointment. 

The  Perm/ml  Staff  consists  of  the  aids-de  camp  and  military  secretaries  to  the  re- 
spective general  olhcers.  These  officers  are  appointed,  within  certain  limits,  by  the  gen- 
erals whom  they  serve. 

The  Oarrisoii  titaff  consists  of  the  of^cevs  governing  in  fortresses  and  garrisons;  as 
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commandants  (q.v.),  fort-majors  (q.v.),  town-majors  (q.v.),  fort-adjutants  (q.v.),  and 
garrison-ailjut;Uits. 

Tiio  Ciril.  or  Departmental  Staff  includes  those  non-combatan^  ofUcors  who  liave  to 
provide  for  the  daily  roquin-nicnts  of  the  troops.  These  are  the  commissaries  for  sup- 
jilies  ■■ind  stores,  chaplains,  rnetliral  and  veterinary  departments.  These  departments  arc 
described  under  their  several  names. 

The  A'' (•/•// //mr/ aS'iV/_|^' consists  of  an  inspector-general  (at  the  war  office),  and  of  the 
ofHcers  of  the  several  brigade  depots.  The  Pcnxioner  (S/«if' inchides  only  the  staif  officers 
of  the  enrolled  force.  The  Jieffiineiital  Staff  [nch\dca  the  col.,  liciil.eol.,  adjutant  pay- 
master,- quarierniaster,  inspector  of  mu.sketry,  and  medical  officers.  See  KKCUuiTtNG, 
Pension KKs,  Rkgimknt. 

In  the  French  and  most  continental  armies,  the  staff  is  divided  intotlie  etat-major,  or 
general  stalf  and  the  intendance,  under  an  intenda)it-(;eneral.  wiiich  comprises  all  the 
civil  tleparlments.  There  is  a  regimental  stalf  in  addition.  The  want  of  concentration 
of  the  civil  deparlnients  often  felt  in  the  British  service,  led  to  the  creation,  in  1809,  of 
the  control  department,  subsequently  split  into  two  branches,  the  conunissariat  (q.v.) 
and  the  ordnance  store  departments.     See  Intendant. 

In  the  navy,  the  stalf  of  a  fleet  consists  of  the  flag-officers  (q.v.),  the  flag-lieutenants 
(q.v.),  and  secretaries  (q.v.);  also  of  the  inspector-general  of  hospitals  (see  Medical  De- 
PAHT.MKNT,  Navy), and  an  inspector  of  machinery. 

STAFFA,  a  celebrated  islet  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  lies  about  7  m.  off  the  w. 
coast  of  Mull.  It  forms  an  uneven  tableland,  rising  at  its  highest  to  144  ft.  above  the 
water,  H  m.  in  circumference,  and  oval  in  shape.  In  the  northeast,  in  the  lee  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  is  a  tract  of  low  shore,  stretching  out  in  beaches,  and  forming  a 
landing-place.  The  other  parts  of  the  coast  are  girt  with  cliff's  of  from  84  to  112  ft. 
high.  Regarded  in  sections,  the  rocks  show  themselves  to  be  of  three  kinds — conglom- 
erated tufa  forming  the  basement;  columnar  basalt,  arranged  in  colonnades,  which  form 
the  fayades  and  the  walls  of  the  chief  caves;  and  amoi'phous  basalt,  overlying  the  co- 
lumnar basalt,  but  pierced  here  and  there  by  the  ends  of  columns  and  by  angular  blocks. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  island  is  Fingal's  or  the  Great  Cave,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  formed  by  columnar  ranges  on  each  side,  supporting  a  lofty  arch.  The  en- 
trance is  u3  ft.  Aviile,  and  60  ft.  lugh,  and  the  length  of  the  cave  is  212  feet.  The 
floor  of  this  marvelous  chamber  is  the  sea,  which  throws  up  flashing  and  many-colored 
lights  against  the  pendant  columns,  whitened  with  calcareous  stalagmite,  which  form 
the  roof,  and  against  the  pillared  walls  of  the  cave. 

STAFF  COLLEGE  is  a  government  institution  founded  in  185S,  about  two  m.  from 
Sandhurst,  for  the  purpo.'se  of  giving  higher  instruction  to  30  (increased  in  1870  to  40) 
officers  aspiring  to  appointments  on  the  staff.  It  thus  took  the  place,  though  more 
effectively,  of  the  old  senior  class  at  the  royal  military  college.  To  be  entitled  to  com- 
pete for  entrance,  an  oflicer  must  have  been  Ave  years  in  active  service,  must  have  passed 
tlie  qualifying  examination  for  a  captaincy,  and  must  have  the  recommendation  of  his 
commanding  officer.  A  very  serious  examination  decides  which  among  the  competitors 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  college,  one  onl}-  being  eligible  from  any  battalion.  While  at 
college,  the  students  receive  their  re,gimental  pay,  and  the  whole  cducatiimal  charges 
(about  £8000  annually)  are  borne  by  the  public.  Tlie  course  lasts  two  years.  At  the  end 
of  each  year,  there  is  an  examination,  not  competitive.  After  passing  the  staff  college, 
the  oflicer  is  attached  for  duty,  for  a  short  period,  to  each  of  the  arms  with  which  he 
may  not  have  already  served.  He  then  becomes  eligible  for  appoiutmeut  to  the  staff  as 
opportunity  may  occur. 

STAFF  CORPS.  During  the  wars  of  Wellington,  the  generals  and  staff  officers  were 
aided  by  a  staff  corps  composed  of  intelligent  officers  and  men  who  performed  camp 
duties,  made  reconnais^nces,  and  executed  other  necessary  labors  for  which  regimental 
officers  or  soldiers  were  unsuited.  This  corps  died  out  after  the  peace.  After  the  Cri- 
mean war,  there  were  three  staff  corps — the  comndssariat  staff  corps,  army  hospital 
corps,  and  military  store  staff  corps — which  consisted  of  artificers,  lai)orers,  and  order- 
lies, to  aid  in  the  work  of  their  respective  departments — as  butchers,  wardmasters,  ar- 
morers, copyists,  &c.  The  first  and  last  were  merged  in  1870  into  the  army  service 
corps.  S.  C.  is  also  tiie  name  given  to  the  English  officers  serving  on  the  permanent 
Indian  establi.shment. 

STAFFORD,  a  co.  in  central  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Arkansas  river  in  the  n.  w., 
and  intersected  by  the  Atchison,  To])eka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad:  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80, 
4,755 — 4, 303  of  American  birth.  123  colored.  It  consists  of  level  plains,  fertile  by  the 
water  courses.     Co.  seat  Saint  John. 

STAFFORD,  a  co.  in  u.e.  Virginia,  having  the  Potomac  river  for  its  e.  boundary, 
the  Rappahannock  on  the  s.w..  drained  also  by  Acquia  creek;  260  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,210 
— 7,146  of  American  birth,  1651  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Richmond,  Freder- 
icksbur-ji;  and  Potomac  railroad.  Its  surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered,  lumber  being 
the  principal  source  of  revenue.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile  and  richer  near  the 
Potomac  river.     Gold  is  found,  and  granite  and  freestone  are  quarried  for  building  pur- 
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poses.     Live  stock  is  raised;  other  irilji.itural  products  are  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool. 
Co.  seat,  Stafford  Court-Housc. 

STAFFORD,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  w.  and  n.w.  by  Shropshire 
and  Cheshire,  has  an  area  of  732,434  acres,  and  a  pop.,  '71,  of  858,326.  The  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  county  is  the  n.,  where  wild  moorlands  in  long  ridges,  separated  by 
deeply  cut  valleys,  extend  from  n.w.  to  s.e.,  and  subside  as  they  near  the  valley  of  the 
Trent.  The  surface  is  low  and  undulating  in  the  midland  regions,  but  becomes  hilly 
asaiu  in  the  south.  New  red  sandstone  occupies  the  whole  of  the  central  parts;  the 
Potterv  coal-flJd  occupies  the  n.,  and  the  Dudley  coal-field,  remarkable  ahso  for  its 
abundant  and  rich  iron  ores,  occupies  the  south.  The  Trent,  flowing  first  s.w.  through 
the  comity,  then  u.e.  along  its  eastern  border,  is  the  chief  river.  The  climate  is  cold  and 
humid,  and  thougli  three-fourths  of  the  area  are  arable,  much  of  tlie  soil  is  cold  and 
clayey,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  baoliward  condition.  The  potteries  lie  around  Stolie  (q.v.), 
Burslem.  and  Hanle}',  and  here  most  extensive  manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware 
are  carried  on.  See  Pottery  and  AVedgavood.  In  the  s.  iron  is  very  largely  manu- 
factured in  all  its  branches,  trom  mining  to  the  production  of  articles  in  iron  and  steel. 
The  numerous  canals  (including  ihe  Grand  Trunk  canal)  and  railways  which  intersect 
and  traverse  the  county  afford  abundant  and  most  useful  mieans  of  conveyance.  The 
county  of  Stafford  returns  six  members  to  the  house  of  commons. 

STAFFORD,  the  co.  t.  of  Staifordshire,  stands  on  the  Sow,  25  m.  n.n.w.  of  BirmJng- 
liam.  The  usual  municipal  institutions  of  county  towns  are  the  chief  buiklingft.  and  there 
are  two  fine  and  partly  ancient  parochial  churches.  Tanning,  cutlery,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  are  the  ehief  branches  of  industry.  Stafford  sends  two  members  to  the 
house  of  commons.     Pop.  '71,  15,946. 

STAFFORD,  HE^'RY,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  1440-83;  b.  England:  assumed  the 
title  in  1460.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  adherents  of  thcduke  of  Glouces- 
ter, afterward  Richard  III.,  while  tiie  latter,  then  protector,  Avas  conspiring  to  seize 
the  throne.  He  asnsted  Richard  in  his  efforts  against  earl  Rivers  and  Icrd  Gray,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  those  noblemen;  and  received  as  a  reward  fur  his  services 
the  ofricc  of  chief-justice  and  constable  of  the  royal  castles  in  "Wales,  and  later  ihat  of 
l(U'd  hiuh  constable  of  England.  But  he  afterward  joined  the  Lancastrians,  and  being 
betrayed  to  Richard,  was  c;iplured,  attainted,  and  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold  at  Salis- 
bury,' Inov.  1,  1483.     Concerning  him  occur  the  lines  in  Shakespeare's  liicharci  III.: 

Catcisby.  My  liege  the  dulce  of  Buclfin^ham  is  taken ; 

That  is  the  best  news:  that  the  earl  of  Riclimond 

Is  witti  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 

Is  colder  tidings,  yet  they  must  be  told. 
K.  Rich.  Away  toward  L'alisbnry!  wliile  we  reason  here, 

A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost: 

Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 

To  Salisbury ;  the  rest  march  on  with  me. 

This  has  been  altered  in  the  acting  version,  after  Colley  Gibber,  to: 

Mv  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken— 
K.  Fdch.  Off  viiih  his  head;  so  much  for  Buckingham. 

STAFFORD.  William  Howard,  Viscount,  1612-80;  b.  England,  and  educated  as 
a  Roman  Catiiolic.  In  1634  married  a  sister  of  the  13th  baron  Stafford,  and  on  the 
latter's  death,  being  then  sir  Willir.m  Stafford,  assumed  liis  title.  His  claim  to  this 
through  his  wife  wa'^  afterward  disputed,  but  finally  decided  in  his  fjivor,  and  a 
new  cre;nion  was  m:ide  by  the  king,  declaring  him  baron  and  afterward  vis-count  Staf- 
ford. The  civil  war  found  Stafford  a  firm  adherent  of  the  king,  but  he  changed  his 
course  so  far  after  the  restoration  as  to  frequently  oppose  the  royal  w  ill  from  his  place 
in  the  house  of  peers.  In  1678  Stafford  was  one  of  those  denounced  by  the  infamous 
Titus  Gates  as  a  conspirator  in  the  pretended  popish  plot.  He  was  accordingly  arrested, 
with  four  other  noblemen  simihuly  accused,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
impeached  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Dec,  1678,  and  in  the  following  Koveniber  the 
impeachment  trial  began  before  tlie  house  of  lords  under  the  presidency  of  fir  Keneage 
Finch,  afterwiird  the'earl  of  Nottingham.  Despite  a  spirited  defense  r.gain>l  sr.liorned 
testimony,  Stafford  was  found  guilty.  He  was  publicly  executed  on  Tower  hill,  Dec. 
29,  1680,' to  the  last  protesting  his  innocence  of  act  of  intent  to  conspi:e  r.gainst  his 
sovereiixn.  Kuur  James  cre:ited  his  widow-  a  countess  in  her  own  right:  and  J:  mcs  11. 
made  Ids  eldest  sou  earl  of  Stafford  in  16S8.  a  title  which  hipsed  in"^17r2.  In  18X4  the 
act  of  attainder  was  reversed  by  iiarliament,  and  the  following  year  sir  Geoige  William 
Jerningham,  bart.,  was  recognized  as  baron  Staffoid. 

STAG,  a  name  familiarly  given  to  a  person  who  applies  for  an  allocation  of  shares  in 
a  joint-stock  concern,  with  a  view  of  selling  the  allocation  letter  to  another  party  for  a 
small  consideration.  Wlien  no  si:cli  consideration  or  premium  is  obtjuuable,  the  siag 
does  not  piy  the  deposit,  which  by  his  application  he  had  become  bound  to  do.  and 
relinquishes  any  further  interest  in  the  undertaking.  Persons  acting  thus,  howevtr.  are 
liable  to  proseciuioti  and  exposure  as  d('f:iuliers.  During  the  great  railway  miniia  of 
1846  the  stock  market  was  thronged  with  slags. 
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STAG,  or  Red  Deer,  Cervns  elephas,  a  species  of  deer  (q.v.)  with  ronna  antlers, 
whicli  have  a  sua_<;  at  (bo  base  in  front.  The  i'euialc  has  no  horns,  and  is  called  a  hind. 
Tlie  young  male  during  the  tirst  year  acquires  mere  knobs  in  place  of  horns,  lu  t])e 
second  year  they  are  longer  and  pointed,  -when  the  animal  is  called  a  brocktt.  The 
brandling  of  the  horns  increases  every  year  till  the  si.\lh,  when  the  name  hart  (q.v.) 
begins  to  be  applied.  Alter  this  the  age  is  no  longer  indicated  by  an  increased  number 
of  branches,  but  the  antlers  become  larger  and  tliicker,  llieir  furrows  de^per,  and  the 
harr  at  the  base  more  projecting.  The  oldest  stags  have  seldom  more  than  10  or  Vi 
branches,  although  an  instance  has  occurred  of  'io  ou  each  antler.  A  tine  slag  is  4  ft.  or 
moi'e  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  color  is  reddish  brown  in  summer,  the  rump  pah?; 
in  winter  itls  brownish  gray.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male.  The  youiig.is  at 
tirst  spotted  with  while.  Tiie  stag  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  was 
anciently  common  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  but  is  now  i^lmost  extinct  e*xcept  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  large  herds  still  exist,  particularly  on  the  Grampiuns,  and  the 
sport  of  deer-stalking  is  pursued,  in  which  the  ritle  is  now  generally  used;  although  in 
former  times  the  skig  was  hunted,  hounds  of  a  peeadiar  breed  called  slaghounds  tq.v.) 
being  employed  for  "the  purpose.  The  forest  laws  of  Englan  1  were  extrciiiely  strict  for 
the  preservation  of  this  noble  game,  the  unauthorized  killing  of  a  stag  being  even  a 
more  unpurilonable  olfense  tlian  the  killing  of  a  man.  The  slag  feeds  on  the  buds  and 
young  shoots  of  trees  and  ou  grass,  or  in  the  severe  weather  of  winter  ou  bark  and 
mosses.  Tlie  speed  of  the  stag  is  very  great.  It  has  also  great  powers  of  swimming, 
and  has  been  known  to  swim  10  miles.  When  hard  pressed  by  hunters  it  turns  to  bay, 
and  is  not  approached  without  danger.  At  the  pairing  seiison,  which  is  in  August,  even 
tame  stags  bjcome  so  excited  that  it  is  not  safe  to  approach  them.  The  domestication 
of  the  stag  is  never  very  complete.  In  tight ing  the  stag  uses  not  only  its  horns,  but  its 
fore-feet,  with  which  it  gives  severe  blows  to  an  adversary.  Tne  Hesu  of  the  slag  is  not 
80  good  as  that  of  the  fallow  deer.— Among  the  species  of  deer  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
stag  are  the  wapiti  (q.v.),  an  American  species,  and  several  species  belonging  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa.  They  all  li.ive  round  branched  antlers, 
with  a  basal  snag  in  front,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  ou  the  hind  legs  above  the  middle  of  the 
metatarsus. 

STAG  BEETLE,  Lueanus,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  tlie  family  Limdli- 
cor/ies,  remarkable  for  the  large  "projecting  mandibles  of  the  males,  which  have  large 
denticulations,  and  somewhat  resemble  stags'  horns.  The  antenniB  terminate  in  a  club 
composed  of  many  leaflets,  disposed  on  an  axis  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  Common 
Stag  Beetle  {L.  ceroan)  is  one  of  tlie  largest  of  British  insects,  the  males  being  fully 
two  in.  long.  It  flies  about  in  the  evening  in  the  middle  of  summer,  chietly  fre- 
quenting oak-woods.  The  larva  feeds  ou  the  wood  of  the  oak  and  willow,  and  is  inju- 
rious tothe  trunks  of  trees,  into  which  it  eats  its  way  very  rapidly.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  c/^sas  of  the  ancient  Romans,  much  esteemed  by  them  as  a  delicacy.  It  lives 
for  several  years  before  undergoing  its  transformations.  In  its  perfect  state,  the  stag 
beetle  is  a  formidabledooking  insect,  and  its  powerful  mandibles  are  capable  of  inilietiug 
a  pretty  severe  bite,  if  it  is  incauliiiusly  .seized,  but  it  is  not  venomous.  Some  of  the 
tropical  stag  beetles  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  of  color. 

STAGE.     See  Theater. 

STx\GSEIlS  is  a  popular  term  applied  to  several  diseases  of  horses.  Mad  or  sleepy 
staggeis  i-;  inllammation  of  the  brain,  a  rare  but  fat:il  complaint,  marked  by  high  fever, 
a  staggering  gait,  violent  convulsive  struggling,  usually  terminating  in  stupor;  and 
treated  by  bleeding,  full  doses  of  physic,  and  cold  applied  to  the  head.  Grass  or 
stomach  staggers  is  acule  indigestion,  usually  occasioned  by  overloading  the  stomach 
and  bowels  with  tough  hard  grass,  vetches,  or  clover,  a  full  meal  of  wheat,  or  other 
iudigeslible  food.  It  is  most  common  in  summer  and  autuinti,  is  indicated  by  impiiired 
appetite,  distended  abdomen,  dull  aspect,  unsteady  gait;  and  is  remedied  by  full  doses 
of  purgative  medicine,  such  as  six  drams  of  aloes  and  a  dram  of  calomel  rubbed 
down  together,  and  given  in  a  quart  of  thin  well-boiled  gruel.  Frecjuent  clysters,  with 
hand-ruiibing  and  hot  water  to  the  belly,  are  likewise  useful.  Where  the  dullness 
increases,  stimulants  should  be  freely  given. 

ETAGHOUND,  a  large  and  powerful  kind  of  hound  (q  v.),  formerly  much  used  iu 
England  \\n  hunting  the  stag,  but  now  almost  extinct.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  breed  of 
the  old  English  souUiern  hoiuid.  In  scent,  it  is  almost  equal  to  the  bloodhound;  in 
fleetness,  it  is  inferior  to  the  foxhound.  It  has  great  power  of  endurance,  and  has  been 
known  to  run  50  m.  after  a  slag.  It  is  also  courageous,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  attack 
the  stag  when  at  bay. 

STAGIRA  (ancient  name  for  Stavros),  a  t.  in  s.e.  Macedonia,  on  the  gulf  of  Con- 
tessa,  otherwisf!  called  the  gulf  of  Oi-phano,  the  J^lnus  Strymoulcnx  of  the  ancients. 
According  t/)  Thucydides  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Andros.  and  is  situated  ou 
the  upper  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  mount  Athos,  near  its  juncliou  with  the  main-land. 
It  is  in  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  iuid  is  celebrated  as  the  birllii»lace  of  Aristotle.  It 
decliruid  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  surrounding  country  is  noted  for  its 
ferli.ity,  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 


too  Staircase. 

STAH'EL,  JtJLltrs,  b.  Hungary,  1825.  He  served  in  the  Austrian  army,  but  joined 
the  Hungarian  patriots,  and  was  an  aide  to  Gorgei.  Alter  tlie  failure  of  the  movement, 
he  visited  Germany  and  England,  and  linally  came  to  New  York  and  became  a  journal- 
ist. He  was  lieul.col.  and  later  col.  of  a  New  York  regiment;  made  biig.gen.  of  vols., 
1861,  and  commanded  a  division  under  Sigel.     In  1864  lie  was  made  maj.gcu.  of  vols, 

STAHL.  Friedrich  Julius,  1803-61;  b.  Munich;  prof,  of  law  at  Erlangen,  Wurz- 
burg,  and  Berlin.  He  served  successively  in  the  Prussian  chamber  of  ileputies,  the 
Erfurt  parliament,  and  the  upper  house  of  the  Prussian  legislature.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Lutheran  party,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  church 
diet.  In  his  chief  work,  Philosophk  dcs  Jiechts,  he  advocates  a  "  Christian  stale,"  which 
shall  support  ihe  church  by  the  secular  arm. 

STAHL,  Georg  Ernst,  a  celebrated  German  physician  and  chemist,  was  born  at 
Anspach,  October  21,  1600,  studied  medicine  at  Jena,  and  after  practicing  successfully 
for  some  time,  was  called,  in  1694,  to  the  chair  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemistry, 
in  the  newly-founded  university  of  Halle;  whence  he  removed  to  Berlin  in  1716,  where 
he  was  appointed  ]ihysician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  He  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  and  died  in  that  city  May  14,  1734.  According  to  Blumenbacli,  IStahl  is  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  profound  physicians  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
though  the  my.sticisni  with  which  his  works  are  imbued  is  to  be  reprehended.  Stahl's 
system  of  medicine,  which  was  a  combination  of  the  physiology  of  Van  Hebnont  (q.v.) 
with  the  psychology  of  Descartes,  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
a  mysterious  force  residing  in,  but  independent  of,  and  superior  to  matter;  this  force, 
the  unima  (or  "soul  ").  not  only  forms  the  body,  but  directs  it  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
functions,  and  this,  too,  .sometimes  unconsciously;  though  the  way  in  which  this  influ- 
ence is  exercised  he  does  not  explain.  Being  subject  to  error  by  nature,  the  ••anima,"  by 
negligence  or  maladroit  action,  originates  diseases  in  the  body,  which  it,  then  attempts 
to  cure,  through  the  functional  action  of  the  various  parts,  btahl  held  that  ait  ought 
only  to  commence  where  nature  had  ended,  and  to  be  usefid,  it  should  f(jllow  a  similar 
course  of  action;  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  plethora,  either  local  or  geueinl,  w*as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  disease.  His  system  of  therapeutics  corresponded  with  his  patho- 
logical principles,  and  was  confined  mostly  to  bleeding  and  the  use  of  mild  laxatives. 
His  psychological  theory  of  the  counection  between  the  soul  and  body  led  him  into  a 
discussion  wilh  Leibnitz  (who  had  falsely  charged  him  with  propounding  materialism), 
from  which  he  emerged  victorious  on  the  essential  points  of  their  respective  theories; 
though  Leibnitz  had  the  advantage  in  matters  of  detail.  Subsequent  physiologists  have 
made  Stahl's  opinions  the  object  of  ridicule,  though  his  doctrine  of  the  ■•auima"  is, 
under  the  name  of  "vital  principle  "  and  "  nature,"  generally  adopted  at  the  present 
day;  but  his  supercilious  contempt  for  chemistry  as  a  medical  agent  has  long  ceased  to 
be  generally  upheld.  Nevertheless,  Stahl  was  one  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  his  time, 
destroyed,  in  his  usual  trenchant  style,  numberless  absurd  opinions  wiiich  hail  found 
their  way  into  the  science,  and  propounded  the  first  theory  of  combustion  (see  Phlo- 
giston), which  was  universally  accepted  till  the  time  of  Lavoisier  (q.v.).  His  works, 
according  to  Haller,  number  2.^0,  but  the  chief  are — Theovia  Medica  vera  (Halle,  1707, 
1708,  1737).  which  contains  his  medical  theory,  and  Zymotechnia  Fundi tiiiciitaUs,  sen 
Fermeiitationk  Theoria  Generalis  (Halle,  1697),  in  which  his  chemical  opinions  are  set 
forth.  An  account  of  his  opinions  is  found  in  Haller's  Blblwtheca  3Iedicin/p.  Practicie, 
vol.  iii. ;  Sprengel's  Histoire  de  la  Medecine;  A.  Lemoine's  le  Vitalisme  et  V Animisme  de 
StaJil  (Paris,  1864),  and  numerous  other  works. 

STAIGG,  Richard  31.,  b.  England,  abt.  1820;  came  to  this  countr}-  while  young  and 
worked  as  a  mechanic  m  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  bad  the  entree  of  the  studios 
of  Jane  Stuart  and  Allston,  and  l)eginning  there  the  study  of  miniature  painting,  rose 
rapidly  to  eminence  in  that  profession.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  Allston,  Everett, 
and  Webster,  the  latter  now  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  society  in  Boston. 
His  genre  pictures  and  coast  scenes  are  especially  prized;  among  them  "  News  from  the 
War,"  "  The  Crossing  Sweeper,"  and  "The  Love  Letter." 

STAINED  GLASS.     See  Glass. 

STAINER.  John,  Mus.  Doc,  b.  England,  1840;  studied  music  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  organist  of  Magdalen  coUecre,  and  of  the  university  church.  He  became  organist  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  in  1872.  His  Theory  of  Harmony,  1871,  has  a  high  reputation  among 
scientific  musicians.  He  is  a  fine  instrumentalist,  and  has  composed  many  anthems  and 
songs. 

STAITIS  for  "WOOD,  A  variety  of  stains  have  recently  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  to  the  qjieaper  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  deal,  etc.,  the  appearance  of  the  more 
costly  kinds.  These  are  chiefly  solutions  of  certain  metallic  salts,  combined  with  vege- 
table infusions. 

STAIR,  Lord.     See  Dalrymple  Family,  ante. 
f^  STAIRCASE.     This  feature,  now  so  important  in  all   houses,  was  of  small  note  till 
about  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.     Previously,  stairs  were  all  constructed  on  the  circu- 
lar plan,  revolving  round  a  central  axis  or  newel,  and  were  called  turret  or  corkscrew 
•tairs.     During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  staircases  with  wide  straight  flights  were 
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first  introduced,  and  wore  made  leading  features  in  the  mansions  of  the  Elizabethan  stylt. 
They  had  usually  massive  oak  balusters  with  carved  pedestals,  and  wore  ornamented 
with  carveil  panels,  pendants,  etc.  Staircases  of  this  description  arc  still  in  common 
use,  but  aie  lighter  in  style,  lighij cast-iron  railings  being  substituted  for  the  heavy  oak 
baluslratles. 

STAKE  NETS.     See  Salmon. 

STALACTITES  axj)  STALAGMITES  arc  found  in  caves  and  other  places  where  water 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  is  subject  to  evaporation.  Water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  is  able  to  dissolve  lime,  and  as  all  rain  and  surface  w^ater  contains  more  or  less 
carbonic  acid,  it  takes  up  in  its  passage  through  the  earth  to  the  roofs  of  eaves  a  certain 
amount  of  lime.  AVhen  the  water  is  exposed  on  the  roof  or  floor  of  the  cave,  evapora- 
tion takes  jilace,  and  so  both  the  bulk  ^f  the  water  and  its  solvent  jiower  are  reduced,  and 
a  thin  pi'lliclc  i:f  solid  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited.  When  this  takes  place  on  the  roof 
of  the  cave,- long  ieiele-liUe  pendants  are  formed,  which  are  called  stalactites;  and  when 
the  water  drops  upon  the  floor,  a  stalagmitic  layer  is  formed,  Avhich  rises  at  the  points 
where  the  h.igcst  supply  of  material  exists,  in  the  form  of  pillars  to  meet  the  overhang- 
ing stah'.ciiies.  In  some  caves,  the  descending  and  ascending  points  have  met  and 
formed  a  series  of  natural  columns  as  if  supporting  the  roof.  The  color  of  the  limestone 
tlius  lormed  is  aflccud  l-y  the  superincumbent  strata,  but  it  is  generally  wliite  or  j-ellow- 
ish.  Tl;e  stalactites  have  a  rich  subciystalline  structure,  bemg  coniposed  of  acicular 
radiating  crystals,  arranged  in  concentric  layers  from  their  exogenous  growth  Some- 
times, Ircm  nietamorphic  changes  that  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  their  fornuition, 
they  become  more  truly  crystalline.  The  amount  of  the  deposition  is  very  great  in  some 
caves,  and  the  wondtrlul  variety  and  singular  groupings  of  the  stalactites  give  them  a 
peculiar  beauty.  The  caves  most  remarkable  in  this  way  are  the  cave  of  Adelsberg  in 
Styria,  the  grotto  of  Anliparos  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  Wyver's  cave  in  the  United 
tStates,  and  the  caves  of  the  peak  in  I)erby.shire. 

The  remains  of  primeval  man  found  in  the  caves  in  France,  and  the  fossils  from  the 
bone  caves  in  Britam  and  elsewhere,  are  generally  cemented  together  into  a  stalagmitic 
deposit  on  the  floor  of  the  cave. 

STALDIXE.     See  Lemnos,  ajite. 

STALL,  a  flxed  scat  inclosed  at  back,  and  with  elbows  at  the  sic\es.  One  or  more  rows 
of  these  extended  along  each  sule  of  the  choir  of  most  churches  before  the  reformation, 
and  fine  examples  still  remain  in  nearly  all  the  cathedrals.  They  are  generally  inclosed 
at  back  with  a  high  screen,  and  covered  with  canopies  ornamented  with  pinnacles,  ete. 

STALYEEIDGE,  a  markett.  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  partly  in 
Lancas-hire  and  partly  in  Cheshire,  stands  on  the  Tame,  eight  m.  e.  of  Manchester. 
It  is  rcnarkable  chiefly  for  its  cotton  manufactures.  The  print  works,  iron  foundries, 
and  machine-shops  are  also  numerous  and  important.  Free  communication  by  railway 
is  affor('cd  in  every  direction.  There  are  in  Stalybridge  39  mills  employing  10,1)00  hands, 
and  28  foundries  and  machine-shops,  employing  1100  hands.  Pop.  1871  of  municipal 
borough,  21,093. 

STAMBOUL'.    See  Constantinople. 

STA'MENS  are  those  parts  in  the  flowers  of  phanerogamous  plants  which  excite  the 
pistil  to  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  and  thus  efi'ect  fertilization  or  fecundation  (q.v.).  A 
stamen  consists  of  a  receptacle — the  anther  ;  which  contains  a  dust — the  pollen — various 
in  color,  but  generally  yellow,  and  is  generally  supported  on  a  stalk  called  Xhc  filament ; 
the  anther  being  the  blade  of  a  metamorphosed  leaf,  and  the  filament  the  leaf-stalk.  The 
filament  is,  however,  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  anther  is  then  said  to\be 
sessile.  Each  anther  generally  consists  of  two  cells,  forming  two  lobes, 
which,  before  they  open  to  give  forth  the  pollen,  are  again  divided  into  two 
cell-like  parts,  and  at  the  time  of  their  maturity  open  by  longitudinal  clefts,  by  pores,  or 
by  valves,  to  scatter  the  pollen,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  stigma  either  by  its  own  falling, 
by  the  wind,  or  by  the  insects  which  seek  honey  in  flowers.  See  Pistil.  The  pollen 
consists  of  single  cells,  which  are  usually  free;  more  rarely,  the  pollen  of  each  cell  is 
united  into  a  mass,  called  the  pollen-mass  or  pollimum,  as  in  the  Orchidem  and  Asclepia- 
dacem.  The  stamens  are  either  found  along  with  the  pistil  in  the  same  flower,  and  are 
then  arranged  around  it,  in  which  case  the  flower  is  JicriiKiphrodite ;  or  they  ai'e  placed 
by  themselves  in  sejiarate  flowers,  which  are  therefore  called  m^rfe  flowers.  'I'lie  stamens 
are  sometimes  united  together,  generally  by  the  iilaments,  which  form  a  tube,  and  the 
flower  is  monadelpJious  ;  sometimes,  by  their  union,  they  form  two  sets,  when  the  flower 
is  diadelphous  ;  srmietimes  three  or  more,  when  it  is  poli/adelphoiis  ;  and  the  filaments  are 
sometimes  united  with  the  pistil  into  a  column,  from  which  the  ant^iers  spring,  as  if 
they  grew  from  the  pistil,  when  the  flower  is  f/ynandrous.  Sec  Botany.  The  stamens 
form  either  one;  en-  more  whorls,  and  when  in  one  whorl  are  either  opposite  to  the  petals 
or  alternate  with  them.  The  latter  is  regarded  as  then-  normal  position.  Sometimes,  by 
abortion,  there  is  oidy  one  stanicn.  Being  leaf-organs,  stamens  arise  from  the  axis;  but 
they  very  frequently  grow  upon  the  corolla,  so  that  they  seem  to  derive  their  origin 
from  it.  When  the  stamens  seem  to  arise  from  the  corolla  or  from  the  calyx,  they,  and 
also  the  flower,  arc  said  to  be  perigynous  (Gr.  pen,  around,  and  gyne,  a  wife);  wlicu  they 
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grow  from  the  pistil,  tliey  are  epigynous  (Gr.  epi,  upon);  and  when  from  beneath  it, 
hypogynous  (Gr.  Itypo,  under).  These  distinctions  have  been  much  made  use  of,  by 
Jussieu  and  others,  in  classiticatioa.  The  transitions  of  petals  into  stamens  can  be  easily 
traced  in  some  tlowers,  for  example,  in  the  water  lily.  In  double  flowers,  the  stamens 
have  been  changed  into  petals.  Linnteus  adopted  the  stamens  as  the  means  of  his  divi- 
sion of  plants  into  clashes  (see  Botany);  but  in  so  far  as  the  classification  was  founded 
on  their  mere  number,  it  was  artificial,  the  number  of  stamens  being  various  in  plants 
very  closely  allie<l.  Stamens  are  among  the  organs  of  plants  which  most  frequently  dis- 
play irritability  (q.v.). 

The  filament  assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Sometimes  it  is  short  and  thick, 
sometimes  long  and  slender;  sometimes  dilated  at  the  base;  sometimes  petal-like,  with 
the  stamen  at  its  tip;  sometimes  forked,  or  divided  into  three  teeth,  of  which  the  central 
one  bears  the  anther;  sometimes  bent  or  jointed,  sometimes  spiral.  The  form  of  the 
anther  varies  still  more  than  that  of  the  filament;  indeed,  the  variety  of  forms  is  endless. 
The  connective  12,  a  body  which  unites  the  lobes  of  the  anther.  When  the  filament  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  connective,  the  anther-lobes  seeming  to  be  united  to  it  tiirough  their 
whole  length,  the  anther  is  said  to  be  adnate  or  adJureat ;  when  the  filament  ends  at  the 
base  of  the  anther,  the  authcr  is  inatc  or  erect.  In  many  flowers,  as  in  thuse  of  grasses, 
the  anther  is  attached  to  the  filament  by  a  mere  point,  and  is  very  movable,  easily  turned 
by  the  wind.     It  is  then  said  to  be  versatile. 

STAMFOED,  a  t.  of  Connecticut,  at  the  entrance  of  Mill  river  into  Long  Island 
sound,  3i>  m.  u.e.  of  New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  and  New  Canaan 
and  Stamford  railroad.  It  is  a  favorite  residence  and  summer  resort  of  opulent  New- 
Yorkers.  It  has  3  banks,  3  newspapers,  14  churches,  a  small  ccnisting-trade,  and  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  boots  and  shoes,  dye-stuffs,  carriages,  coal  oil,  etc.  Pop.  in  '60,  7,185;  in 
'70,  9,714. 

STAMFOED,  an  ancient  market-t.  and  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of 
Lincoln,  on  the  Welland,  which  is  navigable  hence  to  the  sea,  11  m.  n.w.  of 
Peterborough.  Agricul;ui-e  is  almost  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict around,  and  Stamford  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ancient  remiius.  It  first  appears 
in  history  in  449,  when  the  Britons  and  Saxons  here  defeated  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Many 
of  the  Jews  of  Stamfonl  were  slain,  and  the  whole  coranuuity  plundered  in  1190  by 
those  who  had  enlisted  for  the  Crusade.  In  the  middle  ages  several  parliaments  and 
councils  were  held  here,  and  the  town  contained  about  16  churches,  and  a  number  of 
religious  houses.  In  1572  a  number  of  Flemish  Protestant  refugees  settled  here,  and 
introduced  the  weaving  of  silk  and  serge.  Portions  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  Car- 
melite and  Franciscan  priories,  as  wadl  as  other  curious  remains,  are  slid  extant.  There 
are  numerous  .schools  and  other  important  institutions.  Pop.  '71  8,08G.  Stamford  re- 
turns a  member  to  the  house  of  commons. 

STAMMEEINGr  and  DEFECTIVE  SPEECH.  Stammering  is  an  aiTection  of  the 
vocal  and  enuneiative  organs,  causing  a  hesitancy  and  di.llculty  of  utterance,  and 
respecting  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  which  a  variety  of  dilTerent  opinions  has  been 
entertained.  Stanunerers  themselves  often  attribute  the  varying  conditions  of  their 
impediment  to  causes  which  must  be  purely  imaginary,  such  as  the  state  of  the  wind, 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impediment  is  agoravated 
by  depression  of  spirits,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  physical  debility,  etc.; 
but  these  influences  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  primary  ca>ise  of  the  infirmity.  A 
nervous  dread  of  speaking  is  usually  associated  with  stammering;  but  this  is  rather  the 
result  than  the  cause  of  the  impediment.  If  constitutional  nervoiisness  were  productive 
of  stammering,  the  number  of  sufferers  would  be  vastly  greater,  and  it  would  include  a 
larger  proportion  of  females  than  of  males;  whereas  the  robu.«t  sex  furnishes  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases;  and  it  is  noticeable,  besides,  that  stammerers  aie  not  in  general 
persons  of  weak  nerves,  otherwise  than  in  connection  with  the  act  of  speaking.  Any 
physical  defect  will  render  a  person  nervous  when  the  peculiarity  is  made  a  subject  of 
observation,  and  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  nervousness  is  associated  with  speech  in 
cases  of  stammering.  The  strength  of  this  impediment  lies  in  habit,  in  mismanagement 
of  the  breath  and  the  organs  of  utterance,  rendered  liabitual  before  the  development  of 
reason  and  ob.-ervation;  ai:d  the  removal  of  the  defect  depends  on  the  acqiiireraent  of 
voluntary  control  over  the  mechanical  agents  of  speech.  The  nervousness  which  unfits 
the  stammerer  for  self  direction  gradually  subsidtrr,  as  his  will  attains  a  mastery  over  the 
processes  of  speech;  and  perseverance  in  a  discipline  of  systematic  and  guarded  utterance 
rarely  fails  to  remove  the  impediment,  and  the  fear  wliidi  accompanied  it. 

The  first  manifestations  of  stammering  usually  take  place  during  the  weakness 
attendant  on  disease,  or  after  a  fall  or  sudden  fright;  but  sometimes  the  impediment 
appears  to  ari«e  from  imitation,  and  children  have  been  known  to  be  infected  by  even 
the  most  casual  example.  Thus,  when  one  member  or  vi.sitor  of  a  family  stanmiers,  the 
younger  members  of  a  family  are  very  apt  to  be  similarly  affected.  From  this  cause 
defects  of  speech  run  so  much  in  families,  that  mmiy  persons  have  thought  them  to  be 
hereditarily  transmitted.  This,  however,  is  altogether  a  mistake.  In  the  early  stages, 
a  little  patient  direction  on  the  part  of  parents  and  nurses  woidd  suffice  to  check  the 
tendency  to  stammer,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  the  unfortunate  habit. 
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Stammering  concrally  begins  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  age;  but  harshness  in 

checking  children,  or  iiiipuliciice  in  connection  with  nicsingcs  or  lessons,  may  induce 
the  iinpodiincnl  at  a  considcraljlc  later  period.  I5oys  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  have 
been  excited  into  the  hal)it  by  injudicious  hurry  and  pereniptoriness  al  scliool.  The 
little  stannr.erer,  when  he  cannot  [)e  more  direcily  assisted,  should  he  kindly  counseled 
to  take  time  and  speak  slowly,  and  he  should  by  no  means  be  ridiculed  or  reproved  for 
what  he  cannot  help,  and  is  not  taught  how  to  avoid. 

The  varieties  of  stammering  arc  so  great,  that  scarcely  two  cases  are  foiuid  precisely 
alike.  In  some  there  is  but  liitle  oulw'ard  manifestation  of  dToit;  in  otliers,  the  futile 
attempts  are  ]iainfiUly  demonstrative.  The  silent  straining  to  speak  causes  the  eyeballs 
to  protrude,  and  the  veins  of  the  face  and  neck  to  swell,  till  relief  from  apparent  chok- 
ing comes  in  litful,  ungovernable  bursts  of  sound.  Jn  almost  all  cases  the  head  oscillates 
loosely  on  the  neck,  and  is  forced  upward  by  the  misdirecicd  current  of  breath;  while 
the  larynx,  the  organ  of  sound,  is  from  tlie  sa.me  cause  agitated  in  continual  efforts  to 
ascend,  and  the  voice  is  consequently  abrupt  and  intermiUent,  and  unnaturally  acute. 
The  muscles  of  the  face  participate  in  the  gcncial  npu.ani  ac;ion,  and  sometimes  the 
spasmodic  contortion.s  extend  over  the  whole  body,  causing  the  stanmieier  to  rock  in  his 
chair,  or  start  wildly  to  his  feet.  These  muscular  disturbances  arise  simply  from  dis- 
ordered respiration,  and  they  disappear  when  the  habit  of  closing  the  glottis  and 
compressing  the  organs  of  articulation  is  overcome,  and  the  air  is  allowed  to  pass  freely 
in  or  out  of  the  lungs. 

The  terms  stuttering  and  stammering  are  often  used  synonymously,  but  the  former 
term  is  proi)erly.  or,  at  least,  conveniently,  limited  to  a  loo  e  and  imperfect  iiction  of 
the  organs  of  articulation,  as  distinguished  from  the  irregulaiity  of  brt  athing  and  the 
convulsive  ani  choking  symptoms  which  invariably  accompany  stanuueriiig.  In  stut- 
tering, the  organs  meet  and  rebound  again  and  again  in  reiteration  of  syllables  before 
wonis  can  be  fully  formed.  The  source  of  this  difficulty  lies  mainly  in  Ihe  lower  jaw. 
When  this  organ  is  brought  under  control,  and  tlie  effort  of  speech  is  transferred  from 
the  mouth  to  the  throat — where  all  voice  is  formed — the  power  of  lluency  is  readily 
obtained.  But  stuttering  is  rarely  unaccompanied  by  some  degree  of  spasmodic  stam- 
mering, and  the  two  forms  of  impediment,  while  theoretically  distinct,  are  generally 
blended  in  mutual  aggravation. 

Stammering  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  perfectly  curable,  as  it  seldom  arises  from 
organic  defect.  The  means  of  cure  must,  however,  ofteti  be  continued  for  a  length  of 
time  before  the  stammerer  is  free  from  the  dan.<;;cr  of  relajise.  The  best  time  for  the 
cure  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest,  before  the  habit  has  acquired  full  strength,  and  before 
the  sufferer  has  endured  the  most  grievous  mortifications  and  drawbacks  of  the  impedi- 
ment. But  the  adult  stammerer  generally  brings  to  the  curative  task  a  higher  appreci- 
ation of  its  importance,  and  a  greater  care  and  concenlration  of  effort  than  the  child  is 
capable  of;  and  these  qualitiesalmost  com]iensate  for  the  (lisadvantaL'"e  of  long-established 
habit.  Parents  often  unwisely  defer  the  attempt  to  correct  impediments  ot  speech,  in 
the  hope  that  the  defects  will  disappear  as  the  child  gains  strength  and  reaches  riper 
years.  But  the  hope  is  very  rarely  realized;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  misery  of  years 
of  impediment,  and  the  hindrance  to  education  which  stammerimjc  certainly  involves, 
are  evils  to  be  avoided  by  all  possible  means.  With  this,  as  with  all  habits,  "  prevention 
is  better  than  cure;"  and  stammering  would  be  easily  and  certainly  prevented  by  timely 
advice  carried  out  with  ordinary  care  in  the  nursery. 

The  means  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  stammering  have  been  as  various 
as  the  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  defect;  and  sometimes  the  "cure  "  has  been  appar- 
ently but  little  better  than  the  disease.  Drawling,  singing,  interpolations  or  elisions  of 
letters,  speaking  wjih  the  teeth  closed,  or  with  the  tongue  pressed  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  sniffling-,  whistling  between  words,  beating  time  to  utterance,  stamping  the  foot, 
jerking  the  body,  forks  on  the  tongue,  pebbles  in  the  mouth,  or  tubes  fixed  between  the 
organs,  bands  C'ompressing  the  larynx,  and  other  absurd  and  uncouth  devices,  have  been, 
under  cover  of  expedient  secrecy,  practiced  on  unhapin' stammerers.  But  the  removal 
of  this  defect,  as  iibove  .shown,  depends  on  the  skillful  applica.tion  of  .scientific  principles, 
respecting  which  there  is  no  mystery  save  that  whicli  arises  from  the  little  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  the  science  of  speech. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  nature  of  stammering,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  the  cure  of  this  impediment  does  not  fall  w-ithin  tiie  province  of  surgery.  Yet 
the  b.irbarous  openition  of  cutting  a  wedge  from  the  root  of  the  tongue — introduced  from 
German}'  about  25  years  ago — and  the  equally  futile  and  cruel  operation  of  excising  the 
tonsils,  have  been,  within  no  distant  date,  extensively  practiced  by  surgeons  in  this 
country. 

The  habit  of  stammering  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of 
correct  speakinir:  and  the  latter  can  oidy  be  acquired  by  studying  the  processes  of  speech, 
the  relation  of  breath  to  articulate  sounds,  the  positions  of  the  tongue  and  the  other  oral 
organs  in  molding  tin;  outward  stream  of  air;  and  by  a  patient  application  of  these 
principles  in  slow  and  watchful  exercise.  The  lungs  constitute  a  pe.ir  of  bellows,  and 
the  mouth,  in  all  its  varying  shapes,  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows.  The  passage  of  the  throat 
must  be  kept  open,  and  the  breath  expelleil  by  means  of  the  ascent  of  the  diapliragm, 
not  by  downward  pressure  of  the  chest.    All  sound  originates  in  the  throat,  and  all  effort 
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in  speech  must  be  thrown  back  behind  the  articulating  organs,  which  must  be  kept 
passive,  yit'lding  to  the  air,  always  opening  to  give  it  exit,  and  never  resisting  it  by 
ascent  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  jaw.  The  liead  must  be  held  lirmly  on  the  neck,  to  give 
free  play  to  the  attached  organs;  and  the  great  principle  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  tliat 
speech  is  braith  ;  and  that,  while  dislinetm'ss  depends  on  precision  and  sharpness  of  the 
oral  actions,  fluency  depends  on  the  unrestrained  emission  of  the  material  of  speech — 
the  air  we  breathe. 

Besides  stammering  and  stuttering,  there  are  many  other  forms  of  vicious  articula- 
tion, which  are  rather  detects  than  impediments  of  speech.  The  elemenlarj'  sounds 
most  subject  to  mispronunciation  are  those  of  v  and  s,  giving  rise  to  the  common  defects 
of  burring  and  lisping.  Burring  consists  in  vibrating  the  uvula  or  the  edge  of  the  soft 
palate,  instead  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue;  and  lisping  consists  in  applying  the  tongue  to 
the  teeth  or  tlie  gum,  so  as  to  intercept  the  breath,  and  force  it  ovtrthe  sides  instead  of 
the  center  of  the  tongue.  The  sound  of  I  also  is  often  defective,  ?r,  y,  vr;,  or  a  vuicel 
being  substituted  for  the  lingual  articulation.  Other  substitutions  of  one  element  for 
another  are  common,  such  as  t,  d,  and  n,  for  k,  and  ng;  s  or  z  for  //;;  s  for  sh,  etc.  There 
are  also  defects  which  arise  from  organic  malformation,  and  require  the  aid  of  surgery; 
as  when  lissure  exists  in  the  palate,  and  the  breath  cannot  be  enclosed  behind  the"  lips 
or  tongue,  but  escapes  into  the  nostrils;  when  the  tongue  is  too  closely  tied  to  the  bed 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  tip  cannot  be  raised  to  the  palate;  when  the  teeth  are  so  irregular 
or  abnormally  numerous  as  to  leave  the  tongue  too  little  room  to  act,  etc.  In  some 
cases  the  breath  escapes  into  the  nostrils  when  there  is  no  organic  cause  for  the  peculiar- 
ity, and  r,  I,  s,  and  other  elements  are  nasally  affected,  merely  from  habit.  The  nasal 
passages  are,  in  other  cases,  insufficiently  free,  and  m,  n,  and  ng  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able Iroul  b,  d,  and  g. 

There  are  comparatively  few  persons  who  have  perfect  command  over  their  vocal 
organs.  S|ieaking,  which  is  in  reality  an  art,  is  exercised  only  as  an  instinct;  and  thus, 
as  an  eminent  American  author  (Dr.  Bush)  observes,  "  some  men  only  bleat,  bark, 
■whinny,  or  bray  a  little  better  than  others."  It  is  some  consolation  to  those  who 
have  been  compelled  by  defects  to  study  the  art  of  speech,  that  they  exercise  the 
crowuiug  faculty  of  man's  nature  more  worthilj'  than  others,  and  thus  become,  per- 
haps, better  speakers  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  stimulus  of  defect  or 
impediment. 

Speaking,  when  the  respiration  is  properly  conducted,  is  one  of  the  most  healthful 
exercises;  but  violent  or  long-continued  effort  is  injurious  to  the  chest,  when  the  lungs 
arc  not  kept  well  inflated.  Frequently,  also,  under  such  circumstances,  the  vocal  chords  , 
become  permanently  relaxed,  and  total  loss  of  voice  sometimes  ensues. 

The  acquirement  of  tlie  ]iower  of  speaking  in  infai.cj'  is  dependent  on  the  possession 
of  hearing,  so  that  deaf  children  are  also  mute.  Under  proper  training,  however,  they 
may  be  taught  to  articulate,  as  the  organs  of  speech  are  very  rarely  imperfect.  Children 
who  have  been  subject  to  fits  or  other  cerebral  affections,  or  who  are  deficient  in  imita- 
tive power,  are  sometimes  very  br.ckward  in  learning  to  speak.  In  such  cases,  great 
care  is  requisite  to  direct  the  early  attempts,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits. 
Many  of  the  worst  forms  of  defect  and  impediment  owe  their  origin  simply  to  the  want 
of  proper  direction  in  the  production  of  elemenlary  soimds,  when  the  little  sufferers 
have  failed  to  enounce  them  correctly  by  natural  imitation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  various  English,  American,  and  foreign  authors 
who  have  propounded  conflicting  theories  of  tlie  cause,  and  schemes  for  the  cure  of 
impediments  of  speech.  Of  the  systems  practiced  in  this  country  at  the  present  day, 
those  of  Dr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Melvil'le  Bell  have  been  most  fully  pnb"li.-hed.  The  views  of 
these  authors  differ  but  little,  and  are  in  substance  the  same  i.s  tliObC  contained  in  this 
article. 

STA5IP  ACT.  This  act  was  one  of  those  procured  from  the  British  parliament  by 
the  direct  influence  of  George  III.,  with  that  design  toward  oppres^ieni  which  character- 
ized his  course  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  and  which  finally  brought  ahout  the  revolu- 
tion. It  was  passed  in  Mar.,  1765,  receiving  the  royal  siguatuie  on  the  2id  of  that  mouth, 
and  to  take  effect  Nov.  1.  Its  immediate  result  was  to  bring  abo\it  the  a.-sembling  of  a 
colonial  congress  at  New  York,  Oct.  7,  1765;  and  on  the  day  of  its  ti.king  effect,  bells 
were  tolled,  flags  were  placed  at  half-mast,  and  newspapers  were  put  in  mourning;  while 
no  officials  were  found  courageous  enough  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  law.  The  act 
declared  that  no  legal  instrument  should  be  valid  in  the  colouies  unless  it  bore  the  gov- 
ernment stamp.     On  Mar.  18,  1766,  it  was  repealed. 

STA]\IPFLI,  Jakob,  1820-79:  b.  Switzerland;  studied  law,  and  became  a  lawyer, 
and  a  radical  journalist.  He  was  head  of  the  financial  department  in  the  council  of 
state  in  1846,  and  represented  Bern  in  the  diet  in  1847,  when  he  advocated  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  and  war  with  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  He  was  president  in  1849, 
1851,  1859,  anel  1863;  several  times  vice-president,  and  minister  of  war.  In  1872  he  was 
one  of  the  Geneva  arbitrators  imder  the  treaty  of  "Wash.ington. 

STAMPING  OF  METALS.  There  are  different  kinds  of  stamping.  The  plan  adopted 
for  producing  coins  or  medals  is  described  under  Mint,  and  the  preparation  of  the  dies 
used,  under  DrE-stsKEsa.     For  the  ordinary  stamped  brass-work,  so  extensively  made 
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in  Birniin;;-liam,  a  stampinsj-macliine  is  cmploytHl,  of  which  the  essential  parts  are  a  die, 
a  reverse  or  couiilcr-die,  aud  a  hauumr.  A  toolhcd  rack,  with  arraugomciil  for  catching 
the  hummer  after  it  rebounds,  is  only  used  for  special  purposes.  Tlie  die,  whicli  is 
made  of  cast-iron  or  steel,  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  stamp,  and  tlie  reverse  is  attached 
to  the  iiainmer,  wiiicli  works  between  two  guides.  Pieces  of  tliin  rolled  brass  are  cut 
to  si/e,  and  one  placed  upi)n  the  die;  the  hammer,  with  the  counter-die,  is  now  raised 
to  asuilleient  height  by  a  windhiss  and  roi)e,  or  other  means,  and  allowed  to  fall,  and. 
thus  I'orce  the  lliin  phiic  inio  the  die.  The  plates  from  the  lirst  blow  are  then  annealed, 
llepealed  blows  and  annealings  follow  until  the  article  is  "brought  up,"  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  reverse  being  from  time  to  tmie  required.  Sometimes  as  many  as  30  blows 
arc  necessary,  but  10  or  13  strokes  will  suthce  for  an  object  with  a  considerable 
depth  of  raising.  Globular  articles  are  stamped  in  two  or  more  pieces,  and  then  soldered 
together. 

The  stamping  process  was  first  adapted  to  the  production  of  hollow  shapes  in  sheet- 
iron  by  J[r.  T.  Grilliths  in  1841;  and  smce  then,  the  numufacture  of  such  goods  as  dish- 
covers",  Ijasins,  and  teapots  has  been  improved  and  extended  to  a  surprising  extent.  _  In 
the  case  of  a  dish-cover,  for  example,  a  single  sheet  of  iron  is  brouii;ht  to  the  required 
shape  by  repeated  stampings  and  burnishiugs  upon  a  chuck.  It  is  afterward  tinned 
with  great  ease,  there  being  no  joints  to  interfere  with  the  opcrati(jn;  for  the  same 
reason,  iron  basins  stampeirout  of  a  single  sheet  can  be  readily  enanieled.  The  old  way 
of  forming  these  articles  by  hand-labor  was  very  tedious  and  clumsy. 

German  silver  is  too  brittle  a  metal  to  be  stamped  like  biass  or  iron,  consequently  it 
has  only  hitherto  been  made  into  small  objects,  such  as  spoons  and  forks,  by  this  pro- 
cess. But  the  Jlessrs.  Elkingiou  of  Birmingham  are  now  making  articles  of  consider- 
able size  in  this  material,  by  means  of  a  stamping-press  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 
A  number  of  graduated  dies  are  used  for  one  object,  each  pan-  coming  gradually 
nearer  the  desired  shape,  but  none  of  them  making  an  impression  deep  enough  to 
strain  the  metal. 

For  stamping-machines  used  in  dressing  metallic  ores,  see  Metallurgy. 

STAMPS,  or  Stamp  Duties,  are  taxes  imposed  on  all  parchment  and  paper  whereon 
private  deeds  or  other  instruments  of  almost  any  nature  are  written.  It  is  a  convenient 
mode  of  raising  the  public  revenue,  and  was  first  instituted  by  a  statute  of  5  and  6 
Will,  and  ]\[ary^  c.  21.  The  subsequent  statutes  are  varied  and  complicated,  and  embrace 
nearly  every  kind  of  legal  document. 

STANBRIDGE,  John,  abt.  14o0-abt.  1535;  b.  England;  made  perpetual  fellow  of 
New  college,  Oxford,  1481.  About  1486  he  formed  a  connection  with  the  free  school 
adjoining  Magdalen  college,  which  lasted  many  years,  entering  as  first  usher  and  suc- 
ceeding John  An  wykyll  as  head  master.  He  was  author  of  the  first  printed  school  liooks 
circulated  to  any  extent  in  England;  among  tliem  The  Ae.cydence  of  Mityxter  Stdiibridge's 
Owiie  Makynrie,  printed  in  the  15th  c,  and  Einbryoii  Relimatum  sive  Vocabularium,  8 
editions,  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde. 

GTANCHI0II3,  or  Stanciiels,  upright  iron  bars  fixed  in  the  stonework  to  protect  win- 
dows. They  are  sometimes  let  into  the  stone  at  top  and  bottom;  sometimes  at  bot- 
tom only,  and  ornamented  with  fleurs-de-lis,  etc.,  at  top. 

STANDAHI).  In  its  widest  sense,  a  standard  is  a  flag  or  ensign  under  which  men  are 
united  together  for  some  common  purpose.  The  use  of  the  standard  as  a  rally! ng-point 
in  battle  Takes  us  back  to  remote  ages.  The  Jewish  army  was  marshaled  with  the  aid 
of  standards  belonging  to  the  four  tribes  of  Judah,  Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan,  and  the 
Egyptians  had  ensigns  with  representations  of  their  favorite  animals.  Tiie  Hag  of 
Peisia  was  white,  and,  according  to  Xenophon,  bore  in  his  time  a  golden  eagle  with 
expanded  wings;  it  was  fixed  on  a  chariot,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  field  of  battle, 
^schylus,  in  enumerating  the  six  chiefs  who,  headed  by  Polynices,  set  theitiselves  ia 
battle  array  against  Thebes,  describes  the  device  on  the  standard  of  each.  In  the  earliest 
era  of  Roman  history  a  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  is  said  to  have  l)een  used  as  a  military 
standard,  which  was  succeeded  by  bronze  or  silver  figures  of  animals  attached  to  a  staff, 
of  whieii  Pliny  enumerates  five— the  eagle,  the  wolf,  the  minotaur,  the  horse,  and  the 
boar.  In  the  second  consulship  of  Marius,  104  B.C.,  the  other  annuals  were  laid  aside, 
and  only  the  eagle  retained;  and  down  to  tlie  time  of  the  later  emperors,  the  eagle,  often 
-.witii  a  representation  of  the  emperor's  head  beneath  it,  continued  to  be  carried  with  the 
'legion.  On  the  top  of  the  staff  was  often  a  figure  of  Victory  or  Mar.s.  Each  cohort  had 
also  an  ensign  of  its  own,  consisting  of  a  serpent  or  dragon  woven  on  a  square  piece  of 
cloih,  and  "elevated  on  a  gilt  staff  with  a  cross-bar.  Under  the  Christian  emperors, 
tlie  labarain  (q.v.)  was  sul)stituted  for  the  imperial  standard.  Various  standards 
of  great  cele!)rity  occur  in  medi;eval  history,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  flag 
of  the  prophet  (q.v.);  the  standard  taken  from  the  Danes  by  Alfred  of  England;  and 
the  oriflamme,  originally  belonging  to  the  al)bey  of  St.  Denis,  and  borne  by  the  counts 
of  Vexin,  which  eventually  became  the  s!and;ird  of  tiie  French  kingdom. 

In  strict  language,  the  term  standard  is  applied  exclusively  to  a  particular  kind  of 
flag,  long  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  tap(!ri ng  toward  tlie  fly,  and,  except  when  belong- 
ing to  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  slit  at  the  end.  Each  baron,  knight,  or  other  com- 
mander in  feudal  times,  had  a  recognized  standard,  which  was  distributed  among  his 
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followers.  The  leogtli  of  the  standard  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  bearer.  A 
king's  standard  was  from  8  to  9  yards  in  length;  a  duke's,  7  yards;  a  marquis's.  6| 
yards;  an  earl's,  6  yards;  a  viscouul's,  5i  yards;  a  baron's,  5  yards;  a  banneret's,  4^ 
yards;  and  a  knight's,  4  3'ards.  There  was  never  a  complete  coat-ot-arms  on  the  stand- 
artl;  it  generally  exhibited  the  crest  or  supporter  with  a  device  or  badge  of  the  owner, 
and  every  English  standard  of  the  Tudor  era  had  the  cross  of  St.  George  at  the  head. 
Standards  were  registered  Ijy  the  heralds,  and  the  charges  on  them  selected  and  author- 
ized by  an  otiicer  of  arms.  _  , 

The  so-called  royal  standard  of  Great  Britain  is  more  properly  a  banner  (q.v.),  being 
a  square  flag  with  the  national  arms  covering  the  entire  field  without  any  external  acces- 
sories. The  so-called  cavalry  standards  in  use  in  the  British  army  are  also  in  strictness 
banners.  They  are  small  ii^size;  their  color  is  determined  by  the  color  of  the  regi- 
mental facings,  and  they  are  charged  with  the  cipher,  number,  insignia,  and  honors  of 
the  regiment.  The  banners  of  the  houshokl  troops  are,  however,  all  crimson  and  richly 
embroidered  with  the  royal  insignia  of  England.  Corresponding  to  the  standards  of 
the  cavalry  are  the  colors  of  the  infantry  legiments,  of  which  each  has  "a  pair,"  one, 
called  the  queen's  color,  being  the  union  jack  (q.v.),  charged  with  some  ornamental 
device;  tlie  other,  the  regimental  color,  with  the  cipher,  number,  device,  motto,  and 
honors  of  the  corps,  cantoned  with  a  small  union  jack.  When  a  regiment  obtains  new 
colors,  they  are  usually  given  by  the  wife  of  tlie  col.  or  some  lady  of  distinction. 

STANDARD,  Battle  op  the,  a  battle  between  the  English  and  Scots  which  took 
place  on  Cutton  moor,  near  Northallerton,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
On  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  David  I.  of  Scotland,  who,  along  with  Stephen,  had 
sworn  to  defend  the  rights  of  Matilda,  daugliter  of  Henry  I.,  invaded  England  in  pur- 
suance of  his  oath,  and  compelled  the  barons  of  the  northern  part  of  tlie  kingdom  to 
swear  fealty  to  that  princess.  After  a  war  of  nearly  three  years'  duration,  David 
encountered  the  English  troops  at  Cutton  moor,  on  Aug.  22,  1138,  with  a  large  but 
undisciplined  army,  who,  partlj^  in  consequence  of  a  rumor  that  the  king  was  slain,  were 
tJirown  into  confusion,  and  the  most  disastrous  rout  followed,  in  which  the  Scots  are 
said  to  have  lost  10,000  men.  The  battle  derived  its  name  from  the  circamstance  that 
a  ship's  mast,  bearing  on  its  summit  tlie  consecrated  host,  and  surrounded  by  the 
banners  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverly,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Eipon,  elevated 
on  a  wagon,  marked  the  center  of  the  English  army. 

STANDARDS.  In  carpentry,  the  quarters  or  upright  posts  in  wooden  partitions  are 
so  called.     The  upright  timbers  to  which  doors  are  himg  are  called  door-standards. 

STANDING  ORDSRS  is  the  name  given  to  those  permanent  regulations  which  may  be 
made  by  either  house  of  parliament  for  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings,  and  are  binding 
on  the  house  by  which  they  are  made  as  continual  by-laws  enduring  from  parliament  to 
parliament  unless  rescinded.  A  standing  order  of  "the  house  of  hnds.  when  rescinded, 
is  said  to  be  vncated;  in  the  commons  the  corresponding  term  is  repealed.  In  the  lords, 
a  motion  for  making  or  dispensing  with  a  standing  order  cannot  be  granted  on  the  same 
day  that  the  motion  is  made,  or  till  the  house  has  been  summoned  to  consider  it;  and 
every  standing  order,  as  soon  as  agreed  to.  is  added  to  the  "roll  of  standing  orders," 
which  is  carefully  preserved  and  published  from  time  to  time.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons there  was,  until  1854,  no  authorized  collection  of  standing  orders,  except  such  as 
rela'ed  to  private  bills.  In  that  year  a  manual  of  rules,  orders,  and  forms  of  proceeding 
relative  to  public  business  was  drawn  up  and  printed  by  order  of  the  house. 

Standing  orders  are  occasionally  suspended  when  it  is  desirable  that  a  bill  should  be 
passed  with  unusual  expedition. 

STANDING  STONES.  Large  rude  unhewn  blocks  of  stone,  artificially  raised  to  an 
erect  position  at  some  remote  period,  linve  been  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
where  man  has  fixed  his  habitation.  We  find  them  in  Britain,  in  continental  Europe,  in 
Assyria,  India,  Persia,  and  even  in  Mexico,  and  they  are  generally  of  such  a  size  that 
their  erection  pre-supposes  some  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  mechanical  power.  They 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  British  isles,  where  they  sometimes  stand  singly,  and 
sometimes  in  more  or  less  regular  groups;  and  it  was  long  the  general  opinion  of  archae- 
ologists that  they  were  connected  with  the  Druidical  worship  of  the  Celtic  races.  The 
result  of  modern  investigation  has  been  to  throw  doubts  on  the  Druidical  theory,  while 
no  other  explanantion  has  been  given  which  is  in  all  cases  satisfactory.  The  "erection 
of  a  large  stone  not  easily  shifted  from  its  place  is  perhaps  the  earliest  m*de  which 
man's  instinct  would  contrive  of  preserving  the  memory  of  an  event  or  of  a  hero;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  monoliths  mark  the  site  of  a  grave  or  of  a 
battle-field.  Human  skeletons,  and  bronze,  and  iron  weapons,  liave  been  in  numerous 
cases  found  underneath  them.  A  traditional  remembrance  of  this  origin  is  preserved  in 
the  name  of  "cat  stane"  (from  Celtic  criih,  battle),  given  to  some  of  them  in  Scotland, 
and  "bauta  stein"  (battle  stone)  in  Norway.  Another  possible  purpose  is  preserved  in 
the  Scottish  name  of  "hair  stane,"  or  boundary  stone,  by  which  they  are  occasionally 
known;  not  a  few  of  them,  whatever  their  original  object,  having  been  long  u.sed  as 
landmarks,  and  being  alluded  to  as  such  in  very  early  charters.  A  third  use  of  these 
monoliths  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  histiirical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  read  in 
Judges  ix.  6,  of  Abimelech  being  made  king  "by  the  pillar  which  was  in  Shechem," 
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and  in  2  Kings  xi.  14,  of  Joasli,  when  he  was  annointed  king,  standing  "by  a  pillar  as 
the  manner  was;"  and  a  like  usage  prevailed  in  aneient  Britain,  where  the  king  or  chief 
was  elected  at  the  "'Tanist  stone"  j(from  'Janu^t,  ilie  lieir-apparent  among  the  Celts), 
and  there  look  a  solemn  o:itli  to  protect  and  had  his  people.  A  very  cekbnited  stone 
of  this  kind  was  the  lia  fail  of  Ireland,  which  was  brought  to  Icolmkill  for  tiie  corona- 
tion of  Fergus  Ere;  and  after  being  removed  to  Scone,  became  the  coronation  stone  of 
Scotland,  till  conveyed  away  by  Edward  I.  to  Westminster,  where  it  now  forms  part  of 
the  coronation  chair  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  United  Kingdorn.  In  all  these  cases  there 
is  an  idea  of  a  solemn  religious  sanction  attached  to  the  stone;  and  a  peeidiar  degree  of 
sacredness  seems  to  have  invested  any  contract  entered  into  at  one  of  those  perforated 
stones  which  arc  or  were  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  England  and  Scotland.  Bucli 
a  stone,  with  au  oval  hole  larije  enough  to  admit  a  man's^head,  till  lately  adjoined  tlie 
monolithic  group  of  Slenuis  in  Orkney.  It  was  known  as  the  "stone  of  Odin,"  and 
continued  till  the  middle  of  last  century  to  be  the  scene  of  the  interchange  of  matri- 
monial and  other  vows,  he  who  broke  the  vow  of  Odin  beingaccounted  infamous.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  popular  l)elief  that  any  one  who  had  in  childhood  been  passed  through 
the  opening  would  never  die  of  palsy.  The  i)Ower  of  curing  rheumatism  was  ascribed 
to  a  perforated  stone  at  Maddeny  in  Cornwall.  While  many  of  the  monoliths  in  Britain 
are  undoubtedly  of  a  very  remote  age,  there  are  some  indications  that  the  practice  of 
erecting  them  continued  for  a  time  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  that  they 
were  used  to  subserve  purposes  connected  with  the  new  faith.  A  series  of  monoliths  in 
the  island  of  Mull  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  guide-posts  to  pilgrims  visiting 
lona,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  point  out  the  route  which  St.  Columba  must 
have  piirsued  on  his  wa}'  to  the  residence  of  the  Pictish  king,  Brude  Mii<-  Meilo9hon. 

Still  more  puzzling  to  archa;ologists  than  the  single  monoliths  are  the  large  symmetri- 
cal groups  of  them,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  Stennis  in  Orkney,  Stonehenge 
and  Avcbury  in  Wiltshire,  and  Carnac  in  Brittany;  all  which,  till  lately,  existed 
comparatively  entire,  though  they  have  all  been  in  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion more  or  less  despoiled  for  building  purposes.  The  most  imposing  of  these  monu- 
ments is  Stonehenge  (q.v.).  At  Stennis  from  70  to  80  stones  were  grouped  in  two  sepa- 
rate circles  of  360  and  100  ft.  diameter  respectively,  the  latrgest  stones  being  in  the 
smaller  circle.  At  Avcbury  two  double  concentric  circles  were  surrounded  by  an  outer 
circle  of  100  stones,  the  whole  being  approached  by  two  long  avenues  of  stones  in 
double  lines.  In  all  these  and  other  instances  the  circles  were  surrouncled  by  a  trench 
and  mound.  At  Carnac  the  stones  are  placed  not  in  circles  but  in  straight  lines,  with  a 
curved  vow  at  one  end — an  arraugemenl  which  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  burial-place 
on  the  site  of  a  great  battle-field.  All  around  Carnac,  as  well  as  Stonehenge,  Bairows 
and  Cromlechs  (q.v.)  are  to  be  found.  While  the  popular  notion  of  all  these  monuments 
is  that  they  were  Druid  temples,  the  circular  form  so  frequent  among  them  has  also 
suggested  that  they  may  originally  have  been  connected  with  sun-worship,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  have  been  used  in  turn  for  the  successive  religious  worship  of 
different  races.  They  seem  also  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  courts  of  justice,  or 
battle-rings  for  the  duel  and  judicial  combat.     Sec  Stonehenge. 

A  remarkable  description  of  monument,  whose  purpose  is  utterly  unknown  to  us,  is  the 
rockinfi-xtoiie  or  lorjan-xione  (q.v.).  For  a  notice  of  a  class  of  standing  stones  of  consider- 
able interest,  ornamented  with  a  peculiar  description  of  sculpture,  and  found  largely  in 
Scotland,  see  Sculpxuked  Stones. 

STANDISIT,  Miles,  1584-1656;  b.  England;  was  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands;  was 
one  of  the  emigrants  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  5Iayllower  in  1620,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Leyden  church;  showed  great  courage  and  energy,  and  was  chosen 
military  leader  by  the  jiilgrims  in  their  wars  against  the  Indians.  His  daring  and  skill 
awed  the  savages,  and  saved  the  settlements  from  their  murderous  assaults.  During  the 
first  winter  he  lost  his  wife  Rose.  In  1625  he  visited  England  as  agent  for  the  colony, 
returning  in  1626  with  supplies;  was  one  of  the  proprietors  and  settlers  of  Duxbury, 
holding  the  office  of  magistrate  or  assistant  for  the  town  during  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
took  part  in  1649  in  the  settlement  of  Bridgewater.  His  sword  is  in  the  Pilgrim  hall, 
Plymouth.  In  Oct.,  1872,  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  laid 
in  Duxbury.  The  monument  has  been  completed.  It  stands  on  Captain's  hill,  a  bold 
promontory  on  which  Standish  lived.  It  is  a  handsome;  circular  stone  tower  110  ft. 
high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Standish.  The  view  there  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
coast.  Ijongfellow  has  related  the  marriage  of  Standish  in  the  poem.  The  Courtship  of 
Miks  Stnndtxh. 

STANFIELD,  Clarkson,  a  distinguislied  painter,  wash,  of  Irish  parents,  in  the  town  of 
Sunderland,  about  the  year  1793.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  went  to  sea,  and 
made  frequent  long  voyages,  among  which  was  that  to  China.  In  the  China  seas  he 
passed  some,  years  of  his  life,  and  .served  for  a  time  in  the  same  ship  w  ith  Douglas 
Jerrold;  Stanfield  in  the  capacity  of  a  common  sailor,  and  .Terrold  as  a  midshipman. 
While  thus  engaged,  Stanfield  exhibited  considerable  talent  both  in  painting  and  draw- 
ing. The  first  person  of  public  note,  however,  to  observe  Stanfield's  genius  as  a  painter 
■was  the  celebrated  capt.  Mairyat,  who  met  with  him  in  the  Mediterranean,  serving  in  a 
king's  ship  as  captain's  clerk.     Staulield  and  Marryat  afterward  became  intimate;  and 
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in  1840  the  novelist  employed  the  painter,  then  become  famous,  to  illusfrate  Ms  Poor 
Jack.  Stanficld  left  the  uuvy,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  to  his  feet,  through  a  fall 
from  the  fore-topLralLmt  mast-head  of  his  ship.  He  iheu  tooli  to  scene-painting  as  a 
means  of  earuiug"hi«  bread.  His  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made  in  the  old 
Royalty  theater,  Wells  street,  Wellclose  square,  in  the  e.  end  of  London,  about  the  year 
1818.  He  was  afterward  employed  at  Drury  Lane  theater,  and  liere  it  is  said  that  he 
produced  some  of  his  most  extraordinary  effects.  He  carried  on  this  occupation  until 
the  year  1S2V,  when  he  hually  abandoned  it,  except  on  rare  occasions.  Stantield,  while 
painting  for  the  tiieaters,  had  by  nojneaus  neglected  easel-painting.  The  hrst  picture 
by  hini  that  atiractetl  any  considerable  notice  was  "Market-boats  on  the  Scheldt," 
exhibited  at  the  Britisii  institution  in  1826.  The  pictures(|ue  grouping,  variety  of 
figures,  and  gay  costumi's  were  much  admired.  His  "  Wreckers  otf  Fort  Rouge,  Calais," 
exhibited  in  tlie  following  year,  also  at  the  British  institution,  was  even  more  successful. 
In  1828  he  obtained  from  the  Britisii  institution  a  prize  of  hfty  guineas  for  another  of 
his  pictures.  In  1830  Stanfleld  made  his  first  excursion  on  the  continent,  and  in  the 
same  year  exhibited  at  the  academy  his  "  Monut  St.  Michael,  Cornwall,"  which  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  marine  painter.  In  1823  Stanfield,  in  conjunction 
with  David  Roberts  and  others,  founded  the  society  of  British  artists.  His  election  to 
the  academy  as  associate  took  place  in  1832;  and  in  183.1  he  was  chosen  r.a.,  in  con- 
junction witli  sir  Wdliani  Allan.  In  1833  Stanfield  exhibited  at  the  academy  the  first  of 
a  series  of  pictures  of  Italian  scenery,  painted  for  the  marquis  of  Lausdowne  for  the 
banqueting  room  at  Bowater.  In  1831  he  commenced  a  sinular  scries  for  the  duke  of 
Sutherland.  In  1836  he  exhibited  "The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  painted  for  the  Senior 
United  Service  club;  and  in  1811  his  celebrated  "  Castello  dTschia,"  engraved  by  the 
art-union  in  1844.  In  1S43  he  sent  to  the  academy  "Mazerboand  Lucello,  Gulf  of 
Venice,"  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  he  ever  painted.  "  A  Skirmish  off 
Heligoland"  (1867),  was  Stanfield's  last  contribution  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  academy, 
of  wliich  he  v-as  so  distinguislied  a  member.  His  great  merit  lies  in  the  .skillful  com- 
bination of  land  and  sea  in  the  same  view.  Man  and  the  works  of  man  are  not  disdained 
by  him  in  his  portraiture  of  nature,  and  there  is  frequently  a  poetic  feeling  of  the  highest 
order  in  some  of  his  conceptions,  as  in  his  pictures  of  "The  Abandoned,"  and  "The 
Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman."     Stanfield  died  on  May  18,  1887. 

STANFORD,  Lel.vnd,  b.  Albany,  K  Y.,  1824;  descended  from  pioneers  of  1830 
who  settled  in  the  Mohawk  valley;  educated  at  the  public  schools;  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  ]S49,  and  practiced  law  in  Port  Washington,  Wi^. ,  until  1852, 
when  he  went  into  business  with  his  brothers  in  Sacramento,  Cal.  He  w-as  a  delegate  to 
the  republic:in  convention  at  Chicago  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1860;  governor  of  California,  1862-64;  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road, and  president  of  tiie  Central  Pacific  railroad  companj^,  and  is  pronunent  in  rail- 
road and  financial  matters  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

STANHOPE,  Charles  Maiiox,  third  Earl  of,  1753-1816;  b.  London;  educated  at 
Eton  school  and  at  Geneva;  in  1774  married  lady  Hester  Pitt,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham.  In  poliiics  he  was  an  advanced  liberal,  advocated  republican  ideas,  and  was 
known  in  the  house  of  lords  as  the  "minority  of  one."  He  is  best  known,  however,  for 
his  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
Stanhope  printing-press.  He  also  made  some  discoveries  in  regard  to  electricity,  and 
introduced  a  new  system  of  canal  locks.  Among  Ins  voluminous  writings  were:  Obser- 
vations  on  Mr.  PiWft  P.un  for  Reducing  the  National  Debt,  Mights  of  Juries  Defended, 
Principles  of  Electricity,  etc. 

STANHOPE,  Lady  Hester  Lucy,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  third  carl  Stanhope, 
and  his  wife  Hester,  daughter  of  the  great  lord  Chatham,  was  b.  ]\Iar.  12,  1776.  She 
grew  up  to  be  a  wom  in  of  great  personal  charm,  and  of  unusual  force  and  originality  of 
character.  Very  early  she  .  went  to  resie  with  iier  uncle,  William  Pitt,  and  as  mistress 
of  his  establishment,  and  his  most  trusted  confidant  during  his  season  of  power,  and  till 
his  death,  she  iiad  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  lier  imperious  and  queenly  instincts. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt,  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year  was  assigned  her  by  the  king.  Mr.  Fox 
proposed  to  provide  for  her  much  more  munificently,  but  she  proudly  declined  Ins 
offers,  as  unwilling  to  accept  benefit  at  the  hands  of  the  politick  enemy  of  her  dead 
uncle.  The  change  from  the  excitements  of  a  public  career,  as  it  might  almost  be  called, 
to  the  life  of  an  ordinary  woman  of  her  rank  with  means  somewhat  insufficient,  was 
naturally  irksome  to  her,  and  in  1808  she  was  tried  still  further  l)y  the  death,  at  Coruna, 
of  her  favorite  brother,  major  Stanhope,  and  of  sir  John  Moore,  for  whom  she  is  known 
to  have  cherislied  an  affection.  The  precise  relations  between  them  have  never  been 
made  known;  but  the  last  words  spoken  by  the  d3dng  hero  were:  "Stanhope"  (a  captain 
Stanhope  of  his  staff,  who  stood  by  him)  "remember  me  to  your  sister."  Conceiving  a 
disgust  for  society,  she  retired  for  a  time  into  Wales,  and  in  1810  she  left  England  never 
to  return  to  it.  In  mere  restlessness  of  spirit  she  wandered  for  a  year  or  two  on  the 
shores  of  the  ]\Iediterranean,  and  finally  settled  herself  among  the  semi-savage  tribes  of 
mount  Lebanon.  Here  she  led  the  strangest  life,  adopting  in  everytliing  the  eastern 
manners,  and  by  the  force  and  fearlessness  of  her  character,  obtaining  a  curious  ascend- 
ency over  the  rude  races  around  her.     She  was  regarded  by  them  with  superstitioua 
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reverence  as  a  sort  of  prnplietess,  and  gradually  crime  so  to  consider  herself.  With  the 
garb  of  a  Jlohaniniedui)  cliieftain,  she  adopted  somctliiug  of  the  faith  of  one,  and  her 
religion,  vvliich  seems  to  have  been  sineeie  and  prot'ouud,  was  c()ii.i)uun(U;d  in  about 
equal  proportions  out  of  the  Koran  and  tlie  Bilile.  iler  lecivlessly  profuse  liberalities 
involved  her  in  constant  straits  for  money;  and  her  hoaltli  also  giving  way,  her  last  yea!'S 
were  passed  in  wretchedness  of  various  kinds,  under  whieli,  iiovvever,  her  untamable 
spirit  supported  her  bravely  to  the  end.  She  dieil  in  .June,  ISuS),  with  no  Frank  or 
European  near  her,  and  was  buried  in  her  own  garden.  The  main  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  her  are  the  notes  of  the  frequent  traveler*!  who  visited  her  in  lier  strange  seclu- 
sion, and  the  Mci/ioirx  derived  from  her  own  lips,  and  afterward  (o  vols.  Lond.  1845- 
46)  published  by  a  medical  gentleman  who  went  abroad  with  her,  and  from  lime  to  time 
lived  with  her  in  her  retirement. 

STANHOPE,  PiiiLir  IIenkv,  Eail,  historian  and  ])iographer,  was  representative  of  a 
branch  (jf  the  fannly  of  the  Stanhopes,  earls  of  Chesterfield.  Its  founder,  a  distinguished 
diplomatist  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  was  son  of  the  lirst  earl  of 
Chesterlield.  James,  lirst  earl  Stanhope,  was  an  eminent  military  commander,  who 
effected  the  reduction  of  Port  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  was  the  favorite 
minister  of  George  I.  His  grandson,  the  third  earl,  dislinginshed  for  his  scientific  re- 
searches, and  inventor  of  a  printing-press  which  bears  his  name,  died  ItSlG.  The  subject 
of  this  notice,  only  son  of  the  fourth  earl,  was  born  at  W'almer,  18U5.  His  coiutesy 
title  was  viscount  Mahon.  He  received  a  private  education,  but  graduated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  b.a.  degree,  1827;  created  d.c.l.  1834.  He  entered  the  house  of 
commons  in  1830.  He  was  greatly  instrumental  in  1842  in  securing  the  passing  of  the 
copyright  act(q.  v.);  was  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  during  the  brief  Peel  admin- 
istration, 1834-35;  and  secretarj'  to  the  Indian  board  of  control  under  the  same  minister, 
1845-40.  He  was  a  moderate  conservative  in  politics,  and  was  warndy  attached  to  sir 
R.  Peel,  wdio  named  him  one  of  his  literary  executors.  His  contributions  to  history  are 
numerous  and  vahnible.  Macaulay,  in  a  review  of  one  of  his  earliest  works,  the  War  of 
the  Saccemoji,  in  iSpniii,  accredits  him  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  (qualities  of  a 
historian,  viz.,  perspicuousncss,  conciseness,  "great  diligence  in  examining  authorities, 
great  judgment  in  weighing  testimony,  and  great  impartiality  in  estimating  characters." 
His  most  considerable  work  is  A  lliatory  of  England  from  tlie  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  tlie  Peace 
of  Vermillesi,  1713-83,  in  7  vols.  His  other  works  include  a  Life  of  the  litf/ht  Hon.  W. 
Pitt;  a  Jlistori/  of  Spain  under  Charlen  II. ;  a  Life  of  the  Great  Conde;  a  Life  of  BelisaHu»; 
a  volume  of  llistorical  and  Critical  Essays;  and  a  volume  of  Miscellanies.  Of  the  Life  of 
Oonde  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  originally  written  by  the  author  in  the  French 
language,  and  that  the  English  work  is  really  a  translation,  executed  under  his  superin- 
tendence. In  conjunction  with  the  right  hon.  E.  Cardwell  he  edited  the  Memoirs  of  Sir 
H.  Peel;  and  he  also  published  an  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  I^etters.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  societ}'  of  Antiquaries,  1846;  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
1858.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  the  historical 
manuscripts  commission.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  six  foreign  members  of  the  acad- 
emy of  moral  and  political  sciences  at  Paris  in  1872.  His  deatli  took  place  at  Bourne- 
mouth, Dec.  24,  1875. 

STANISLAS,  AUGUSTUS,  King  of  Poland.     See  Poland,  ante. 

STANISLAS  LESZCZYN'SKI,  1677-1766;  b.  Poland:  elected  to  the  Polish  throne 
in  1705,  and  driven  from  it  b}'  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  at  Poltava,  in 
1709.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  Turkey,  1713-14.  His  daughter  Maria  married  Louis  XV. 
in  1725,  and  the  latter,  on  the  death  of  Augustus  II.  in  1733,  began  a  war  to  place  his 
father-in  law,  who  had  been  rc-clcctcd,  on  the  throne.  In  1735  Stanishts  gave  up  his 
claims  to  the  throne,  but  retained  the  royal  name  and  estates,  and  was  given  the  duchies 
of  Bar  and  Lorraine,  and  a  pension  of  2,000,000  francs.  He  was  a  patron  of  literature 
and  art. 

STANISLAUS,  a  co.  in  central  California;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Stanislaus 
river;  drained  by  the  Tuolumne  and  the  San  .Tonquin  rivers;  on  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad;  about  310  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,751 — 0,725  of  American  birth.  The  stu-face  is 
generally  level,  except  in  the  w.,  where  it  is  intersected  by  th(;  Coast  range.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  wool,  and  barley.  Gold  is  found.  Co. 
seat,  ]\Iodesto. 

STANISLAWOW,  or  Stanislau,  a  t.  in  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Galieia,  pleasantly 
situated  l)itw'cn  two  branches  of  the  Bistricza,  75  m.  s.e.  of  Lemberg.  It  is  the  seat  of 
active  trade  and  manufactures.     Pop.,  Dec.  '69,  14,479. 

STANLEY,  a  co.  in  s.  Dakota,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  its  c.  boundary; 
bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Bad  river;  1000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80  (with  Hughes  co.),  770—642  of 
American  birlli.  79  colored.  The  surface  consists  of  fertile  rolling  prairies.  It  is  inter- 
sected ])y  the  Big  Cheyenne  and  Tilton  rivers,  and  has  old  fort  Pierre  in  the  extreme 
S.e.,  and  farther  n.  the  Cheyenne  agency,  fort  Sullj',  and  fort  Bennett. 

STANLEY,  a  co.  in  central  North  Carolina,  having  the  Yadkin  river  for  its  e.  and 
n.e.  boundary,  and  the  Rocky  river  on  the  s. ;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,506— 10,504  of 
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American  birth,  1321  colored.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  a  large  proportion  covered 
•with  forests.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  adapted  to  the  productiou  of  grain,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  wool,  honey,  soiglinm,  and  live  stock.  Among  tlie  mineral  products  are  gold 
and  silver.     Furniture  is  manufactured.     Co.  seat,  Albemarle. 

STANLEY,  The  Verj-  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhtn,  d.d.,  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine 
of  the  church  of  Euglaud,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Edward  Stanley,  d.d.,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  nephew  of  the  late  lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  He  was  born  Dec.  13,  1815, 
while  his  father  was  rector  of  Alderley,  and  resided  there.  Educated  at  Rugby  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  passed  (1834)  as  an  exhibitioner  to  Balliol  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  achieved  a  brilliant  reputation,  winning  the  Ireland  scholarship,  and  taking  a 
first  class  in  classics  (1837),  tlie  Latin  essay  prize  ^1839),  and  the  English  essay  and  theo- 
logical prizes  (1840).  In  1838  he  was  chosen  a  fellow^  of  University  college,  of  which  he 
was  tutor  and  examiner  for  many  years.  Appointed  canon  of  Canterbury  (1851),  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford,  canon  of  Christ  church,  and  cliaplnin  to  the 
bishop  of  London  (1858),  he  succeeded  archbishop  Trench  in  1864  as  dean  of  Westmin- 
ster. He  is  also  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  queen. 
In  1863  he  married  lady  Augusta  Bruce,  daughter  of  the  7th  lord  Elgin  (died  1876).  He 
"was  elected  lord  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  university  in  1874.  Stanley  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  liberal  theologians  of  this  age,  and  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  the  "broad  church"  party.  In  virtue  of  his  literarv  genius,  solid  acquirements,  and 
sympathetic  and  generous  piety,  he  ranks  among  the  most  eminent  of  living  Christian 
teachers.  His  piincipal  writings,  besides  his  contributions  to  Smith's  classical  diction- 
aries, are  the  L/fe  of  Dr.  Arnold  (1844);  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age  (1846); 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Stanley  {\QbQ);  The  Epdstles  to  the  Corinthians  (1854:) ;  Sinai  and  Palis- 
tine  (1855);  2'he  Unity  of  Etangelical  and  Apostolical  Teaching  (1859);  Lectures  on  the 
Eastern  Church  (1861);  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church  (1S63-C5  and  1876);  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  (1860--'33);  Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (ISai);  The  Three  Irish  Churches  {2d.  ed.  1869);  Essays  on  Church  and  State  (1870); 
The  Athanasian  Creed  {1811);  and  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1872). 
In  1874  he  published,  with  a  preface,  a  collection  of  reports  on  the  Utrecht  psalter. 

STANLEY,  David  Sloaxe,  b.  Ohio,  1828;  graduate  of  West  Point,  1852:  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  with  tlie  Comanche  Indians,  following  them  to  their  defeat  in 
the  Wichita  mountains,  1859.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  held  the  rank  of  capt. 
4th  cavalry,  rising  to  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  1862.  After  gallant  service  at  Wilson's 
creek  he  was  disabled  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  on  his  recovery  commanded  the  2d 
division  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi  under  gen.  Pope,  performing  effective  service  at 
luka  and  Corinth;  chief  of  cavalry,  army  of  the  Cumberland,  1862;  went  with  the 
expedition  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  crossed  the  Tennessee,  and  marched  to  the  sea  with 
Sherman.  He  was  disabled  on  the  field  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  where  his  presence  saved 
the  day. 

STANLEY,  The  Right  Hon.  Edw\\rd  Henry  Smith,  now  Earl  of  Derby,  an  eminent 
Endish  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  fourteenth  earl  of  Derby  (q. v.),  was  born  at  the 
family-seat.  Knowslev  park,  Lancashire,  July  21.  1826:  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at 
Trinity  college.  Cambridge,  where  he  concluded  a  distinguished  university  career  by- 
taking' a  first  class  in  classics  in  1848,  togetfier  with  a  declamation  prize  and  mathemati- 
cal honors.  He  earlv  adopted  the  profession  of  statesmanship,  and  especially  applied 
himself  to  the  studv  of  social  and  economical  questions.  During  his  absence  on  a  tour 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  West  Indies,  he  was  elected  (Dec,  1848)  m.p.  for 
King's  Lynn  on  the  death  of  lord  G.  Eentinck.  He  afterward  visited  the  east,  and  was 
stillin  India  when  his  father  received  the  queen's  commands  to  form  an  administration 
in  Avhich  Stanley  was  appointed  undersecretary  for  foreign  affairs.  In  1855,  on  the 
death  of  sir  W.  Molesworth,  lord  Palmcr.ston  paid  him  the  compliment  of  offering  him 
the  seals  of  the  colonial  oflRce.  The  offer  was  declined;  but  in  1858  he  was  appointed  to 
the  secretaryship  of  the  colonies  in  lord  Derby's  administration,  and  was  soon  called 
upon  to  succeed  the  earl  of  Ellenborough  (q.v.)  as  president  of  the  board  of  control  for 
the  affairs  of  India.  The  great  Indian  mutiny  had  not  yet  been  quelled,  and  it  devolved 
upon  Stanley  to  frame  resolutions  and  bring  in  a  bill  abolishing  the  East  India  company 
(q.v.),  and  transferring  their  Indian  possessions  to  the  direct  government  of  the  crown. 
This  duty  he  performed  with  consummate  ability.  The  great  mutiny  was  put  down 
during  his  secretaryship,  and  in  Feb.  1859  he  had  to  meet  the  legacy  of  financial  dis- 
organization which  it  bequeathed.  The  Derby  government  resigned  before  Stanley 
could  caiTV  out  his  plans  for  establishing  the  finances  of  India  on  a  sounder  basis;  but 
he  gave  effective  support  to  his  successor  in  office,  in  reducing  the  military  expenditure, 
and  other  measures  of  administrative  improvement.  In  his  father's  thii  d  administration, 
formed  in  July.  1866.  he  was  invested  with  the  office  of  secretar}-  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  ability  and  tact  he  displayed  in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Luxemburg  difficulty  obtained  for  him  a  considerable  amount  of  popu- 
larity. He  continued  in  thiS' office  till  the  accession  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  to  power 
in  1868.  In  April,  1869,  he  was  installed  lord-rector  of  the  universitj'  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  October  of  the  same  j'ear,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
lords.  He  was  again  made  foreign  secretary  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1874;  but  on  account  of 
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divergence  from  the  views  of  the  premier  on  the  eastern  question,  he,  like  his  colleague, 
the  carl  of  Carntirvon,  retired  from  the  ministry  early  in  1878.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
lord-rector  of  Edinburgh  university,  llis  spet'clies  are  rcniarlcable  for  atimirable  good 
sense  and  perfect  clearness.  He  is  distinguiahed  by  his  support  of  workiug-meu's  insti- 
tutes, and  of  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

STANLEY,  Henuy  M.,  American  journalist,  and  explorer  of  Africa,  was  born  in 
18il.  The  pl.K.e  of  his  birth  has  been  matter  of  dispute.  He  became  notable  as  special 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  in  tiiat  capacity  traveled  in  various  parts  of 
l!r.i  world,  accompanying  for  example  the  English  expeditions  to  Abyssinia  and 
Ashantec.  But  it  was  as  the  "discoverer  of  Livingstone"  that  Stanley  suddenly 
obtained  a  world-wide  reputation.  Commissioned  by  the  proprietor  of  his  newspaper 
Stanley  started  from  Zanzibar  in  April,  1871,  and  succeeded  in  meeting  Livingstone  at 
Ujiji  on  Nov.  10 — what  an  expedition  eq\iipped  by  English  "  Livingstone  relief  commit- 
tees "had  failed  to  accomplisli.  On  his  arrival  in  England  in  July,  1873,  Stanley  was 
received  with  universal  acclamation;  but  b}'  his  subsequent  exploration  of  the  lake 
region  of  equatorial  Africa,  and  of  the  Lualaba-Congo  (see  Congo)  in  187-4-77  he  has 
placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  African  travelers.  Under  a  joint  commission  from 
the  Neio  York  If/;r<i!d  aud  the  London  ])a/l//  Telegraph  Stanley  started  from  the  e.  coast 
of  Africa  in  1874,  circumnavigated  the  Victoria  N'yauza,  marched  across  country  to  the 
Albert  N'yanza,  and  then  coming  s.  again  examined  part  of  Tanganyika  and  its  outlet 
toward  the  Lualaba.  From  Unyauyembe  he  pushed  onward  along  the  course  of  the 
Lualaba,  sui)porti'(l  by  a  large,  party  "of  followers,  and  frequently  having  to  repel  violence 
by  force  of  arms;  and  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  in  Aug.,  1877,  he  proved  that 
those  surmises  were  correct  which  identified  the  Congo  with  the  great  and  many-named 
river  issuing  from  the  lake  country  s.w.  of  Tanganyika.  Of  Stanley's  works,  How  I 
found  Licingxtone  appeared  in  1872;  My  Kalulu  in  1872;  Coomassie  and  Magdala  in  1874; 
Through  the  Dtirk  Continent  in  1878. 

STANLEY,  J.  M.,  h.  Canandaigua,  N.Y..  1814;  after  a  year's  residence  in  Michigan 
beg-an  his  profession  of  p;)r:rait-p  linting  in  1835.  He  visited  the  Indians,  made  himself 
acquainted  with  their  habits  luid  ways,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  tlie  principal  chiefs, 
which  were  placed  on  cxliibition  at  the  Smithsonian  inslitution,  but  in  1865  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  1851-63  he  resided  iu  Waslungton,  but  has  since  removed  to  Detroit. 

STANLEY,  TnoM.\s.  1635-78;  b.  England.  He  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1641. 
traveled  in  Europe,  and  studied  law.  He  published  P}einx  and  Ttrni.s'ati->ns,  and  a 
History  of  P.'iilosjjihy.  In  IBGJ  appeared  his  eilition  of  T he  Tragedies  of  yEichyltis,  with 
Latin  translation  and  a  comm.'utary.  An  edition  of  his  posms  was  published  in  1814 
with  a  biographical  memoir  by  sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

STANNARIES  (Lat.  stannnni,  tin),  the  mines  from  which  tin  is  dug.  The  terra  is 
most  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  laws  and  usages  of  the  tin  mines  in 
the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  By  an  early  usage  peculiar  to  these  counties,  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  elsewhere  reaching  only  to  gold  and  silver  mines,  is  extended 
to  mines  of  tin,  which  are  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  whoever  be  the  owner  of  the 
soil.  A  charter  of  king  John  to  his  tinners  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  of  date  1201, 
authorized  them  to  dig  tin,  and  turf  to  mclt»the  tin,  anywhere  in  the  moors,  and  in  the 
fees  of  bishops,  abbots,  ami  earls,  as  they  had  been  used  and  accustomed — a  privilege 
afterward  confirmed  by  successive  monarchs.  When  Edward  III.  created  his  son,  the 
black  prince,  duke  of  Cornwall,  he  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  him  the  stannaries  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  were  incorporated  in  perpetuity  with  the  duchy.  Their 
administration  is  committed  to  an  officer  called  the  lord  warden  of  the  stanneries.  who 
has  two  substitutes  or  vice-wardens,  one  for  Cornwall  and  one  for  Devon.  In  former 
times  representative  assemblies  of  the  tinners  (called  parliiunents)  were  suiiimoned  by 
the  warden  under  a  writ  from  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  for  the  regulation  of  the  stannaries 
and  redress  of  grievances;  the  last  of  them  was  held  in  1752.  The  stannary  courts  are 
courts  of  record  held  by  the  warden  and  vice-warden,  of  the  same  limited  and  exclusive 
character  as  the  courts-palatine,  iu  which  the  tinners  have  the  privilege  of  suing  and 
being  sued.  Tiiey  were  remodeled  and  regulated  by  acts  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  106, 
2  and  3  Vict.  c.  53,  and  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  33.  The  last  mentioned  statute  provides  that 
from  all  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  vice-warden  on  the  common-law  side,  there  shall 
be  iui  appeal  to  the  lord  warden,  who  is  to  be  assisted  by  two  assessors,  mendjcrs  of  the 
judicial  conuniltee  of  the  privy  council,  or  judges  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  or 
court  of  common  hiw  at  Westminster;  and  from  the  lord  warden  there  is  a  final  appeal 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council. 

In  the  county  of  Cornwall  the  right  to  dig  tin  in  un!nclosed  or  "wastrel  "  lands  within 
specified  bounds  may  be  acquired  by  one  who  is  not  the  owner  of  the  lands,  on  going 
thnmgh  certain  formalities,  the  party  acquiring  this  right  being  bound  to  pay  one- 
fifteenth  to  the  owner  of  the  lauds.  An  ancient  privilege  by  which  the  duke  of  Corn 
wall  had  the  riiiht  of  pre-emption  of  tin  throughout  that  county  has  long  fallen  into 
abeyance;  and  certain  duties  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  stamping  or  coinage  of  %m 
were  abolished  by  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  120. 

STANNIC  ACID.     See  Tm. 
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STANOVOI',  or  Staxowoi  Khrebet  (Framework  mountains),  an  extensive  mountain 
chain  in  Siberia,  in  the  extreme  n.e.  of  Asia,  forms  the  waterslied  between  the  rivers 
whicli  flow  n.  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  those  which  are  tributaiy  to  the  Amoor.  The 
chain  extends  in  an  e.n.e.  direction  from  the  Traiisbailval  territory  along  the  siiores  of 
the  sea  of  Olihotsk,  separating  into  several  branches,  one  of  wiiich  stretches  e.  to 
Behring's  strait.  Of  this  great  mountain  chain,  the  Icnglh  of  which  is  estimated  at 
3,000  m.,  little  is  known  furtlier  than  that  it  is  elevated  and  rugged,  and  that  its  peaks 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

STANSTEAD,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Quebec,  having  lake  Memphremagog  for  its  w.  boundary; 
drained  by  lake  ilassawippi  in  the  n.;  408  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  lo,138.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie 
s.  by  the  stale  line  of  Vermont,  and  is  iuter&ected  by  the  Stanstead,  Shefford  and 
Chanibly,  the  Massawippi  Valley,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railways.  Co.  seat,  Stanstead 
Plain. 

STANTOX.  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Colorado  for  its  w.  boundary; 
660  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5 — 5  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Arkansas 
river.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  adapted  to  grain  culture  and  grazing.  It  is  unorgan- 
ized. 

STANTON",  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  n.  branch  of  the  Elkhorn  river, 
Maple,  and  Taylor  creeks;  57G  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  1813 — 1131  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  thinly  limbered,  and  adapted  to  grain  culture  and  grazing.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  railroad.     Co.  seat,  Stanton. 

STANTON,  Edwin  McMasters.  1814-69;  b.  Ohio;  of  Quaker  stock,  originally  from 
Culpcper  co.,Va. ;  graduated  from  Kenyon  college  in  1^33.  He  entered  a  book-seller's 
store  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  but  a  brief  time;  studied  law, and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Columbus  bar  in  1836.  He  first  practiced  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  and  became  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  the  county;  afterward  practiced  in  Steubeuville,  Ohio;  and  in  1839-42, 
reported  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  .state.  In  1848  he  settled  in  Pittsburg, 
Peun.,  where  he  became  the  leader  of  the  bar,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  his  mas- 
terly argiuuents  in  the  case  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  the  Wheeling  Bridge  conipauj\ 
In  185d  he  removed  to  Washington  and  practiced  extensively  before  the  U.S.  supreme  court. 
In  1858  he  was  in  California  acting  as  counsel  of  the  United  States  in  certain  iniportant 
land  cases.  After  Mr.  Lincoln's  dection  in  1860,  on  the  resignation  of  JVIr.  Cass  from  the 
cabinet,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Black,  then  attorney-general,  to  succeed  him,  Mr. 
Stanton  was  appointed  attorneygeneral.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion in  the  following  March  he  retired  with  the  other  outgoing  members  of  the  cabinet; 
but  in  Jan..  1883,  was  recalled  bj^  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  took  the  portfolio  of  secretaiy  of 
war.  in  which  office  he  ."sustained  the  burden  of  the  vast  war  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment to  a  degree  that  was  not  equaled  b)'  any  other  one  man.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  a  course  of  integrity,  comprehensive  judgment,  determination,  and  force 
"which  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  in  advance  of  the  presi- 
dent in  humanitarian  Icanimrs  with  regard  to  the  negro,  the  seventy  of  his  nature  being 
curiously  soft'_med  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Lincoln  viewed  the  integrity  of  the  entire  polit- 
ical system  in  his  conduct  of  affairs,  rather  than  any  one  elerrent  thereof,  and  it  wa^  not 
until  after  long  effort  on  the  part  of  ^^fr.  Stanton  that  he  was  induced  to  specially  enter- 
tain the  negro  question  on  its  own  merits,  and  to  take  that  definite  course  which  resulted 
in  the  emancipation  act.  Mr.  Stanton  continued  a  member  of  the  cabinet  under  presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration  until  ]May  26,  1868.  His  resignation  occurred  after  a 
serious  and  painful  imbroglio,  which  resulted  in  the  impeachment  of  ^Ir.  Johnson, 
which  impeachment  was  not  sustained  on  trial.  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Stanton  on  his  retirement.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  his  health 
was  broken  ])y  his  long  and  arduous  labors,  and  he  was  speedily  forced  to  retire  from 
active  employment.  On  Dec.  20,  1869,  president  Grant  nominated  him  an  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court,  and  he  was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  died  four 
days  after  tliis  appointment. 

STANTON,  ELiz.xrETir  Cady,  b.  N.  Y.,  1815;  married  Henry  B.  Stanton  in  1848. 
She  attended  the  world's  anti-slavery  convention  at  London,  where  .she  met  Lucrelia 
Mott,  with  whom  she  signed  the  call  for  the  first  woman  .suffrage  convention  in  1848. 
This  convention,  which  met  at  her  house  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,"made  the  firs-t  formal 
demand  for  woman  suffrage.  She  has  addressed  several  constitution;d  conventions  and 
congressional  committees,  and  canvassed  Kansas  in  1867,  and  Michigan  in  1874,  in  behalf 
of  her  cause. 

STANTON,  Henry  Brewster,  b.  Conn.,  1805;  studied  theology  at  Lane  seminary; 
was  deh'gate  to  the  world's  anli-.'jlavcry  convention,  London,  1840.  and  its  secretary; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  1842;  removed  to  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1848;  was  state 
senator,  1849  and  1851.  He  published  Reforms  and  Reformers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  for  many  years  contributed  to  the  New  York  Tribune  and  New  York  Sun. 
He  has  been  a  popular  anti-slavery  lecturer. 

STANWIX,  John,  1690-1765;  b.  England;  entered  the  army,  1706;  became  capt.  of 
grenadiers,  1739;  maj.  of  marines,  1741;  lieut. col.,  1745;  equerry  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  1749:  made  governor  of  Carlisle,  and  represented  it  in  parliament,  1750;  deputy 
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quartermaster  gen.  of  the  forces,  17i34;  sent  to  America  as  oommnnder  of  the  60th,  or 
royal  Americans,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  southern  district  with  head(iuarter8  at  Carlisle, 
Pcnn.,  1757;  made  hrig.gcii. ;  was  sent  to  Albany,  HOS.  and  ordered  to  erect  a  fort  \\\ 
the  Oneida  carrying  place,  which  in  his  lionor  was  called  for'  StuMwix;  returned  to  Pcnn- 
fiylvania,  1759;  became  maj. gen. ;  returned  to  Enghuid,  uud  Occumc  member  of  parlia- 
ment. 

STANZA.     See  Kiiyme. 

STAPE  LIA,     See  Cakrion  Flowers. 

STAPHYLE'A  .\M)  STAPHYLEA'CEJE.     See  Bl.ADDER-KUT. 

STAPHYLO  MA  (from  the  corresponding  Greek  word,  derived  from  ata'phyle,  a  hunch 
of  grajies,  or,  iu  this  case,  rather  a  grape  at  the  end  of  a  stalk)  is  a  term  employed  by 
the  oculist  to  signify  any  protrusion  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  Staphyloma 
of  the  iris  occurs  when  there  is  a  protrusion  of  the  iris  through  a  perforation  of  the 
cornea,  consequent  either  on  idceralion  or  on  a  wound.  Staphyloma  of  the  cornea 
occurs  when  that  coat  of  the  eye  is  more  or  less  completely  destroyed,  and  when  the 
cicatrix  with  which  the  iris  has  become  covered  is  caused  to  protrude",  by  the  pre.ssure  of 
the  fluids  of  the  eye,  in  the  form  of  an  opaque  white  prominence.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  details  of  the  treatment  of  lliese  affections,  which  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
bands  of  the  surgeon. 

STAPLE  (Ang.-Sax.  stapd,  a  prop,  support;  aheap,  and  hence  a  place  where  goods 
are  stored  up  or  exposed  for  sale),  a  term  applied,  in  the  commerce  of  the  middle  ages, 
in  the  lirst  instance,  to  the  towns  in  which  the  chief  products  of  a  country  were  .sold,  and 
afterward  to  tlie  merchandise  that  was  sold  at  the  stai)le  towns.  The  stnple  towns,  at  tirst 
chosen  from  convenience,  came  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  invested  with  important  privi- 
leges. The  staple  merchandise  of  England  has  been  enumerated  as  wool,  wool-fells  (i.e., 
sheepskins),  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  to  which  have  sometimes  been  added  butter,  cheese, 
and  cloth.  \\'ool  was,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  a  far  more  important  article  of  export 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  was  really  the  subject  of  those  nudtitudinous  regulations  which 
lixed  the  staple  in  particular  towns,  both  of  England  and  of  the  continent.  Goods 
intended  for  exportation  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  exposed  for  salj  at  the  staple 
town;  the  principal  purpose  of  this  regulation  being,  pn^bably,  to  restrici  commerce  to 
those  places  wliere  the  officers  who  collected  the  king's  customs  could  supcriniend  it. 
Another  object  kept  in  view  in  the  provisions  made  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  with 
respect  to  the  staple  was  the  encouragement  of  the  resort  of  foreign  merchants;  indeed, 
greater  privileges  seem  to  have  been  accorded  to  the  foreign  than  to  the  English  mer- 
chants who  attended  the  staple. 

A  tribunal  of  great  antiqinty,  called  the  court  of  the  staple,  had  cognizance  of  all 
questions  which  should  arise  between  merchants,  native  or  foreign.  It  was  compo.'ed  of 
an  officer,  called  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  reelected  yearly  by  tlie  native  and  foreign 
merchants  who  attended  "the  staple;  two  constables,  appointed  for  life,  al.'-o  chosen  by 
the  merchants:  a  German  and  an  Italian  merchant;  and  six  mediators  between  buyers 
and  sellers,  of  wliom  two  were  English,  two  German,  and  two  Lombard.  The  law 
adnnnistered  was  the  lex  mercntoria,  and  there  was  a  provision  that  ct.uses  in  w  liich  one 
party  was  a  foreigner  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  one-half  of  whom  were  foreigners.  The 
most  important  legislative  enactments  regarding  the  staple  and  the  court  of  staple  were 
the  statute  of  action  Burnel  (11  Edward  I.),  by  wliieh  merchants  were  enabled  to  sell 
the  chattels  of  their  debtor,  and  attach  his  person  for  debt;  13  Edw.  I.  c.  3;  an<l  27 
Ed.  III.  c.  2.  called  the  statute  of  staple,  one  objet  t  of  wliich  was  to  rem.ove  the  staple 
formerly  held  at  Calais  to  certain  towns  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  With  the 
growth  of  commerce  the  staples  became  more  and  moie  neglected,  and  at  last  fell  alto 
gether  in^o  disuse. 

STAPLETON,  a  villaire  in  s.  New  York,  Pichmond  co.,  Statcn  Island,  on  the  shore 
of  New  York  bay;  pop.  '70,  about  10,000.  It  is  8  m.  s.  of  New  York  city,  on  the  Staten 
Island  railroad,  and  contains  10  churches,  a  jMivate  institute,  public  schools,  and  a  cir- 
culating library.  The  surrounding  lieights  are  occupied  by  many  elegant  residences. 
It  is  supplied  with  water,  lighted  with  gas,  has  an  infirmary,  and  is  the  see.t  of  several 
public  institutions  industrial  and  benevolent.  The  seamen's  retreat,  accommodating  200 
sick  seamen,  the  old  ladies'  home  of  the  mariner's  industrial  society,  and  the  Keutgen 
ob.servatory,  are  here.  It  has  a  horse  railway,  a  savings  bank,  a  shot  tower,  a  heallU 
officer's  station,  3  newspapers,  and  manufactures  of  ale  and  beer. 

STAR,  in  heraldry.  The  star  is-  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  heraldric  bearing;  it 
sometimes  representsthe  heavenly  body  so  called,  and  sometimes  the  rowel  of  a  spur. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  is  blazoned  a  mvllet  (q.v.).  Stars  of  more  than  five  points  should 
have  the  number  of  points  designated,  and  the  points  may  be  wavy,  A  star,  or  esfoile, 
with  wavy  points,  is  often  designated  a  lilazing  star;  and  when  the  points  are  more  thun 
six  in  number,  it  is  usual  to  represent  only  every  second  point  as  waved. 

The  star  is  a  well  known  ensign  of  knightly  rank.  A  star  of  some  specified  form 
constitutes  part  of  the  insignia  of  every  order  of  knighthood. 

STAR,  Order  of  the,  an  order  of  knighthood  formerly  existing  in  France,  founded 
by  John  II.  in  1350,  in  imitation  of  the  then  recently  instituted  order  of  the  Garter  in 
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England.  The  ceremony  of  iustallation  was  originally  performed  on  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphiuy,  and  the  name  of  the  order  is  supposed  to  have  been  allusive  to  the  star  of  the 
magi. 

STARAI  A-RUS'SA,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  184  m.  s.s.e.  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Tlte  town  is  remarkable  for  its  salt  springs,  which  attract  many  visitors 
in  summer.  The  means  of  communication  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Staraia-Russa, 
by  the  Moscow  railway  and  tlie  river  Volkhov,  are  easy  and  rapid.  Resident  pop.  '67, 
8,592. 

STAR  ANISE.     See  Anise. 

STAR  APPLE,  ChrysopTiyllum,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
sapotficicf.  The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  The  star  apple 
of  the  West  Indies  (C  miiiita)  is  a  shrub  of  about  8  or  10  ft.  high.  The  fruit  is  large, 
rose-colored,  mixed  with  green  and  yellow;  and  has  a  soft  sweet  pulp  of  an  agreeable 
flavor.     Other  species  produce  edible  fruit. 

STARBOARD.     See  Larboard. 

STARCH,  or  Amylaceous  Matter  (C,;HioOio).  is  an  organized  substance  of  the  class 
known  as  carbo-hydrates,  which  occurs  in  roundish  or  oval  grains  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  certain  parts  of  plants.  It  is  very  widely  diffused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  is  especially  abundant  in  the  seeds  of  the  cereals,  in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants 
such  as  peas  ami  beans,  in  the  tuber  of  the  potato,  in  the  roots  of  arrowroot  and  tapioca, 
in  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm,  etc.  The  grains  of  starch  from  the  same  kind  of  plant  are 
tolerably  uniform  iiTsize  and  shape,  but  var\'  in  different  species  of  plants  from  ^^^  to 
less  than  -^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  and  while  some  are  circular  or  oval,  others  are 
angular;  moreover,  amongst  other  differences,  some  (chiefly  the  larger  grains)  exhibit  a 
series  of  concentric  rings,  while  in  others  no  rings  are  apparent;  and  while  the  grains  of 
potato  starch,  if  illuminated  by  polarized  light,  with  a  Nicol's  prism  placed  between  the 
object  and  the  eye,  present  a  well-marked  black  cross;  in  wheat-starch  no  such  cross  is 
preceptible. 

Ordinary  commercial  starch  occurs  either  as  a  white  glistening  powder,  or  in  masses 
which  are  readily  pulverized;  and  when  pressed  between  the  fingers  it  evolves  a  slight 
but  peculiar  sound.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  If,  however,  it  be  placed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  150',  its  granules 
swell  from  the  absorption  of  fluid,  and  the  mixture  assumes  a  viscid,  pasty  consistence. 
Dilute  acids  rapidly  induce  a  similar  change,  even  without  the  agency  of  heat;  and  if 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  search  is  first  converted  into  dextrine,  and  finally 
into  glucose  or  grape-sugar;  and  manufacturing  chemists  avail  Ihem^^elves  of  this  prop- 
erty to  obtain  glucose  on  a  large  scale  from  starch.  Starch  dissolves  in  cold  nitric  acid, 
and  on  the  addition  of  water  to  this  solution,  a  white,  tasteless,  insoluble  precipitate  falls, 
which  is  known  as  xyloidine,  and  explodes  violently  when  struck  by  a  hammer,  or  when 
heated  up  to  about  350°.  The  composition  of  this  substance  is  not  positiveTy  known, 
but  in  all  probability  one  or  two  equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  starch  (most  prob- 
ably two)  are  replaced  hy  a  corresponding  number  of  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  nitro- 
gen (N04). 

The  reactions  of  starch  with  iodine  and  bromine  are  very  remarkable.  Iodine  com- 
municates to  it  a  very  beautiful  purple  color,  and  hence  starch  paste  serves  as  a  delicate 
test  for  free  iodine.  The  purple  color  which  the  iodine  gives  to  the  starch  granules  ap- 
pears not  to  depend  on  a  chemical  combination,  because  on  the  application  of  heat  the 
color  disappears,  and  reappears  on  cooling.  Bromine  communicates  a  brilliant  orange 
tint  to  starch — a  reaction  by  which  the  presence  of  free  bromine  may  be  readily  detected. 
When  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  340°  to  400%  dry  starch  is  converted  into  dex- 
trine (q.v.),  or  British  gum.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and 
yields  on  dry  distillation  the  same  products  as  sugar.  When  heated  in  steam  under 
pressure,  it  also  passes  into  dextrine,  and  fi::ally  into  glucose.  The  addition  of  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  hastens  these  changes. 

During  the  germination  of  seed,  the  starch  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermentation,  and  is 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  dextrine  and  glucose.  This  eliange  is  due  to  the  action  of  a 
peculiar  ferment  termed  diastase  (q.v.),  which  exists  in  all  germinating  seeds  during  the 
process  of  growth,  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  gluten  in  a  special  stage 
of  decomposition.  Various  animal  matters,  as,  for  example,  saliva,  pancreatic  juice, 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  bile,  etc.,  exert  the  same  action  on  starch  as  diastase.  On  treat- 
ing starch  with  chlorine,  a  remarkable  colorless  oilj'  fluid,  chloral  (q.v.),  is  obtained. 
On  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air,  starch  paste  becomes  acid,  in  consequence  ol  the  for- 
mation of  lactic  acid. 

Starch  is  usually  obtained  by  a  simple  mechanical  separation  of  it  from  the  other 
ingredients  with  which  it  is  associated;  advantage  being  taken  of  its  insolubility  in  cold 
water.  The  details  of  the  mode  of  separation  vary  according  to  the  source  from  which 
it  is  procured.  We  extract  from  Miller's  Organic  Chemistry  the  method  of  procuring 
potato-sfarch:  "This  variety  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  from  potatoes,  which  contain 
about  20  per  cent  of  amylaceous  rnatter.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  tuber  does  not 
exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  mass;  Avhilst  of  the  remainder  about  76  per  cent  consists  of 
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water,  and  the  rest  of  small  quantities  of  sugar,  salts,  andazotised  matters.  In  order  to 
extract  the  starch,  the  tubers  are  tirst  freed  from  adliering  earth  by  a  tliorougli  washing, 
and  are  tlieii  rasped  by  machuRry.  The  puii)  thus  obtained  is  received  upon  a  sieve, 
and  is  washed  continuously  by  a  gentle  slreani  of  water  so  long  as  the  washings  run 
through  milky.  This  niiiUiness  is  due  to  the  granules  of  starch  whicli  are  held  in  sus- 
pension. This  milky  liquid  is  received  into  vats,  in  wliich  the  amylaceous  matter  is 
allowed  to  subside;  ihe  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  deposit  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  fresh  water  \intil  tlie  washings  are  no  longer  colored.  The  starch  is  then 
siis])ended  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  run  through  a  tine  sieve  to  keep  baclv  any  por- 
tions of  sanil,  and,  after  having  been  again  allowed  to  settle,  is  drained  in  baskets  lined 
witli  ticking.  Tiie  mass  is  then  placed  upon  a  porous  floor  of  half-baked  tiles,  and 
dried  in  a  current  of  air,  whicii  is  at  lirst  of  the  natural  temperature;  the  drying  is  com- 
pleted by  the  application  of  a  moderate  arlilicial  heat"  (pp. 100,101).  To  obtain  starch 
from  wheat  or  rice,  a  more  comjilicated  process  is  required,  as  the  large  quantity  of 
gluten  which  is  associated  with  the  starch  in  these  grains  requires  to  be  removed  either 
by  fermentation,  or,  according  to  Jones's  patent,  by  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  which 
dissolves  the  gluten,  but  does  nut  effect  the  starch  granules. 

Commercially,  there  are  two  elas^^es  of  starch — those  used  for  food,  and  those  used 
for  manufacturing  purpo.ses.  The  former  are  treated  under  arrowroot  (q.v.);  the  latter 
are  cliietly  made  from  wheat,  rice,  and  potatoes;  but  in  addition,  large  quantities  of  sago- 
starch  are  prejiared  in  India,  and  sent  to  Europe,  and  small  quantities  are  from  time  to 
time  prepared  from  other  sources,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  etc. 

The  nnportance  of  starch  becomes  at  once  obvious  when  we  consider  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  starting-point  in  the  preparation  of  brandy  and  other  forms  of  spirit,  and 
of  beer  and  porter,  and  that  it  enters  hugely  into  the  great  saccharine  group,  constituting 
one  of  the  leailing  subdivisions  of  food.  See  Digestion.  It  is,  moreover,  largely 
employed  as  an  article  of  domestic  use  for  laundry  purposes,  and  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  de.xtrine  and  grape-sugar. 

AVe  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  starch  in  its  phj^siological  and  medical  rela- 
tions. It  might  have  been  inferred  a  priori  that  starch  was  an  essential  article  of  diet, 
from  the  fact  of  its  abundant  occurrence  in  edible  vegetables,  even  if  the  fact  had  not 
been  established  l)y  numerous  physiological  experiments.  Thus  various  kinds  of  pota- 
toes yield  from  12' to  27  per  cent  of  starch;  peas,  32^  per  cent;  beans,  34  to  36  per  cent; 
whea'ten  bread,  53.^  per  cent;  wheaten  Hour,  53^  to  72  per  cent;  oatmeal,  59  per  cent; 
rye-meal,  61  per  cent;  barley-meal,  67  percent;  maize,  81  per  cent:  rice,  83  to  85  per 
cent;  and  it  occurs  in  even  larger  proportions  in  arrowroot,  sago,  and  tapioca.  In  a 
state  of  liealth,  the  proper  diet  consists  in  the  due  admixture  of  the  albuminous,  saccha- 
rine (or  starchy),  oleaginous,  and  saline  groups;  but  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  an 
excess  or  a  diminution  of  the  starchy  clement  is  expedient.  Thus,  in  cases  of  weak 
gastric  digestion,  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  starchy  food  with  the  albuminous,  as  it  soaks 
up  the  too  scanty  gastric  juice  without  making  any  use  of  it.  In  such  cases,  moreover, 
articles  of  food  like  potatoes,  new  Itread,  pastry,  etc,  are  apt  to  turn  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  check  digestion.  There  are,  again,  some  cases  of  gastric  disorder  in  which  a  purely 
starchy  diet  is  expedient.  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Chambers,  it  is  the  best  form  of  food 
"during  acute  catarrhal  bilious  attacks  at  the  commencement  of  treatment,  in  even 
chronic  gastric  cases,  and  whenever  a  dusky  complexion,  hypochondriasis,  or  general 
distress  show  that  arrested  molting  has  caused  a  collection  in  the  body  of  effete  tissues" 
{Dietetics  in  Glinicnl  Lectures,  4th  ed.,  p.  539).  In  the  early  stages  of  rheumatic  fever  and 
other  acute  diseases,  it  is  usually  expedient  to  limit  the  diet  of  the  patient  for  a  day  or 
two  to  a  purely  starchy  diet,  such  as  arrowroot,  tapioca,  panado,  etc.  In  returning  from 
a  purely  starchy  to  a  mixod  diet.  Dr.  Chain bers  suggests  that  such  an  arrangement  shall 
be  adopted  as  to  prevent  starchy  and  albuminous  foods  from  being  together  in  the 
stomach.  For  example,  let  the  morning  and  evening  diet  be  vegetable,  with  a  mid-day 
meal  of  purely  animal  food.  It  should  i)e  recollected  that  although  starch  is  converted 
into  sugar  by  the  saliva,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  intestinal  juice  (see  Digestion),  the 
change  principally  takes  place  from  the  action  of  the  two  last-named  fluids  in  the  small 
intestine.  Hence,  when  tiie  duodenum,  jejunum,  or  ileum  are  morbidly  aft'ectcd,  as  in 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  in  enteritis,  in  diarrhea,  etc.,  little  or  no  starch  should  be  given 
in  the  food. 

Whcat-Htarch  is  the  only  variety  of  starch  admitted  into  the  pharmaropaMa.  It  is 
employed  in  medicine  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mucilage  (prepared  by  triturating  120  grains 
of  starch  with  10  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water  gradually  added,  and  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes,  constantly  stirring).  This  preparation  is  used  either  alone  or  as  a  vehi*  le  for 
more  active  agents,  as  an  enema,  in  dysentery,  diarrhea,  flatulent  distention  of  the 
bowels,  etc  ;  externally,  it  is  used  as  an  application  to  excoriations,  to  prevent  bed-sore.s, 
etc.,  and  as  a  basis  for  dusting-powders  in  various  forms  of  discharging  skin-disea-ses. 
Its  use  in  surgery  for  the  construction  of  immovable  bandages  has  been  noticed  in  the 
article  Splints. 

STAE-CHAMBEE,  a  tribunal  of  considerable  note  in  English  history,  which  met  in 
the  old  council  chanfucr  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  is  said  to  have  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  roof  of  that  apartment  was  decorated  with  gilt  stars.     It  is 
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generally  supposed  to  have  originated  in  early  times  out  of  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  king's  council,  acting  as  the  concilium  ordinaHum  and  not  privatum.  The  powers 
of  the  council,  however,  liud  been  abridged  by  several  acts  of  Edward  III.,  and  had 
altogether  greatly  declined  when  act  3  Henry  VII.  c.  1,  either  revived  and  remodeled 
them,  or  instituted,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  liallam,  an  entirtly  new  f.ibu 
nal.  This  statute  conferred  on  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  wjdi  the  assistance  of  a  bishop  and  a  temporal  lord  of  the  council,  and  chief- 
justices,  or  two  other  justices  in  their  absence,  a  jurisdiction  to  punish  without  a  jury, 
the  misdemeanors  of  sheriffs  and  juries,  as  Avell  as  riots  and  unlawful  assemblies.  Act 
21  Henry  VIII.  c.  20,  added  to  tlie  other  members  of  the  court  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil. Whether  or  not  tlie  above-cited  act  of  Henr}'  VII.  meant  to  constitute  a  court  dis- 
tinct from  the  council,  it  is  certain  that,  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  two  jurisdictions 
•were  merged  in  one:  and  the  resulting  tribunal  was,  during  the  Tudor  age,  of  undoubted 
utility  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  justice  great  and  powerful  offenders  who  ■would  other- 
wise have  had  it  in  their  power  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
star-chamber,  at  that  period,  comprised  controversies  between  English  and  foreign  mer- 
chants, testamentary  causes,  disputes  between  the  heads  and  commonalty  of  corpora- 
tions, lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  claims  to  deodands.  As  a  criminal  court,  it  could  inflict 
any  punishment  short  of  death,  and  had  cognizance  of  forgery,  perjury,  riots,  mainte- 
nance, fraud,  libels,  conspiracy,  misconduct  of  judges  and  others  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  ail  offenses  against  the  state,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be 
brought  under  the  denomination  of  contempts  of  the  king's  authority.  Even  treason, 
.murder,  and  felony  could  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  star-chamber,  where 
the  king  chose  to  remit  the  capital  sentence.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  by  written 
information  and  interrogatories,  except  when  the  accused  person  confessed,  in  which 
case  the  information  and  jiroceedings  were  oral;  and  out  of  this  exception  grew  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  this  tribunal  in  the  later  period  of  its  historj'.  Regardless  of 
the  existing  rule,  that  the  confession  must  be  free  and  tineonstraiaed,  pressure  of  every 
kind,  including  torture,  was  used  to  procure  acknowledgments  of  guilt;  admissions  of 
the  most  immaterial  facts  were  construed  into  confessions;  and  fine,  imprisonment  and 
mutilation  inflicted  on  a  mere  oral  proceeding,  without  hearing  the  accused,  by  a  court 
consisting  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  prerogative.  The  proceedings  of  the  star- 
chamber  had  always  been  viewed  with  distrust  by  tlie  commons;  but  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  its  excesses  reached  a  height  that  made  it  absolutely  odious  to  the  country 
at  large;  and  in  the  la>t  parliament  of  That  sovereign,  a  bill  was  carried  in  both  houses 
(16  Car.  I.  c.  10),  which  decreed  its  abolition. 

STAE-FISH.  Asieriadce.,  a  family  of  eel dnoder main  (q.v.)  having  in  the  center  of  the 
body  a  stomach  with  only  one  aperture,  but  extending,  by  two  much-branched  cfcca, 
into  each  of  the  rays  into  which  the  body  is  divided.  In  some  the  central  dibk  extends 
so  as  to  include  the  rays,  so  that  the  general  form  is  angular  or  lobed;  in  others  the 
disk  is  verj^  small  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  rays.  Locomotion  is  effected  by 
very  numerous  ambulacra  (q.v.)  placed  in  rows  on  the  underside  of  the  rays.  A  bony 
framework,  of  a  vast  number  of  pieces,  extends  to  the  extremity  of  each  ray.  The  ner- 
vous system  has  its  center  around  the  mouth,  and  sends  a  filament  to  each  ray.  Star- 
fishes are  hermaphrodite,  and  produce  vast  numbers  of  cirgs.  w  hich  are  retained  for  a 
time  under  the  body  of  the  parent,  resting  on  the  points  of  its  rays  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  and  raising  up  the  center  of  the  body,  in  order  as  it  were  to  hatch  tiiem.  The 
young  are  destitute  of  rays,  and  very  unlike  the  mature  form,  so  that  their  real 
nature  was  long  mistaken.  The  mouth  of  starfishes  being  on  the  under  side,  they 
seek  their  food — as  indeed  thev  perform  all  their  motions — by  crawling  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  or  <m  rocks,  etc.  They  are  very  voracious,  and  are  troublesome  to 
fishermen  by  devouring  their  bait.  They  possess,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  power  of 
reproducing  lost  memi)ers;  a  disk  with  j.  single  ray  left  will  reproduce  the  other  rays 
and  become  a  perfect  star  fi.'ih.  More  extraordinary  is  the  readiness  which  many  of 
them  display,  particularly  those  with  long  and  slender  rays,  in  breaking  off  these  mem- 
bers. Some  species — Brittle  Stars — can  scarcely  be  procured  for  a  museum  in  a  tol- 
erably perfect  state,  because  the}'  throw  off  ray  after  ray,  and,  in  fact,  break  themselves 
to  pieces  upon  any  alarm.  Star-fishes  abound  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Almost  no  object  is  more  familiar  on  the  sea-coast  of  Britain  than  the  Common  Star- 
fish, Cross-fish,  or  Five  Fingers  (Anttrins  or  Urndcr  rttbens),  thrown  up  on  the  beach 
hj'  the  tide,  or  tlirown  out  of  fisliing-boats  in  harbors.  Some  of  the  species  are  much 
larger;  and  some  exhibit  veiy  beautiful  colors;  whilst  others  are  interesting  from  their 
structure — the  long  serpent-like  form  of  their  rays,  or  the  division  of  the  rays  by  succes- 
sive forkings,  so  that  the  whole  creature  is  a  globular  m-ass,  the  surface  of  which  is  formed 
of  a  countless  multitude  of  living  tendrils. 

STAR-FORT,  in  field  fortification,  is  a  strong  work  consisting  of  alternate  salien 
and  re-entering  angles,  arranged  on  a  regular  or  irregular  polygon.  It  is  a  common 
work  for  defending  an  eminence  on  a  Uatle  field,  or  at  the  wing  of  a  line,  or  as  protec- 
tion for  the  reserve-stores  of  an  army. 

STARGAED  (Slav.  Stamgrad  or  Stnrigrod,  i.e..  Old  Town),  a  t.  of  Germanv,  province 
of  Pomerania,  is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Ihna,  23  m.  e.  s.  e.  of  Stettin,  with 
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which,  as  with  Pospn  and  the  whole  east  of  Prussia,  it  is  ronncclcd  by  railroad.  Star- 
garil  was  foiiiu'iiy  the  capital  of  Lower  Poiiu  raiiia.  It  has  various  but  not  vury  impor- 
tant mauufaclures.  Pop.  '75,  30,18G.  Stargard  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  in 
1129. 

ST.\R-G.\ZEIl,  certain  species  of  acanlhopterous  lishes  of  the  genus  iiranofscopus. 
The  eyes  are  near  logcllier  on  tiie  top  of  the  liead,  and  therefore  always  looking 
upward,  a  circunislauce  to  which  they  owe  their  name.  They  are  spiny  and  ugly 
in  appearanve.  In  front  of  the  tongue  lliere  is  a  long  tiianient  which  can  be  pro- 
tuded  at  will.  The  best  known  species  are  a.  saiber  of  the  iMedilerraneau,  and  u. 
iinoplos  of  our  South  Atlaulic  coast,  but  most  of  the  species  are  found  in  East  In- 
dian seas. 

STAR  JELLY.     See  NosTOC. 

STARIv.  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria,  and  the 
Buda  and  Rushville  bran;-h  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroads;  290 
sq.  m. ;  pop.,  '8J,  11,209—10,010  of  American  birth,  4  colored.  It  is  draineel  by  Spoon 
river,  rising  in  itd  n.  portion.  The  surface  is  hilly,  containing  beds  of  bilumiuous  coal 
wliich  is  mined.  Tiie  s  )i!  is  fertile,  producing  grain  ami  dairy  products,  its  manufac- 
tures are  carriages  and  wagouj,  woolen  goods,  and  Hour.     Co.  seat,  Toulon. 

STARK,  a  co.  in  n  e.  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Ninfishillen,  the  S  mdy,  and  Sugar 
creeks;  58J  sq.  m. ;  p)p.,'80,  (5-1,027— 5.).408  of  American  birth.  It  is  intersected  by  tiio 
Pittsburg.  Fiirt  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  Valley  rail- 
roads. The  Ohio  canal  traverses  the  w.  portion  following  the  course  of  tlie  Tuscara- 
was river.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  larger  proportion  prairie  land  with  occa- 
sional oak,  ash,  and  beech  forests;  sugar  maples  and  elms  grow  near  the  rivers. 
The  soil  is  calcareous,  having  an  underlying  stratum  of  limestone.  Coal  and  iron  arc 
mined.  Agricultural  products  are  grain,  maple  sugar,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Tha 
principal  industries  are  stoek-r.usiag  antl  the  manufacture  of  agriculturai  implemfmts, 
carria'.ies,  furniture,  forged  and  rolled  iron,  brick,  woolen  gjods,  iron  castings, 
metallic  wares,  lumber,  Hoar,  ale  and  beer.     Co.  seat,  Cantoa. 

STARKE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Indiana;  drained  by  the  Yellow  and  Kankakee  rivers, 
the  latter  its  n.w.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
railroad;  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  '80,  5,105 — 4,549  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  partly 
prairie  and  partly  woodland,  and  diversified  by  small  lakes;  hay,  corn,  wheat,  and  cat- 
tle are  staples.     Co.  seat,  Kno.x. 

STARKE,  JoiiN,  1723-1822,  b.  N.  H.,  a  captain  in  the  old  French  war,  who  dis* 
tinguished  Iiimsjlf  in  t!ie  expedition  to  Ticonderogv  in  1758.  He  was  commissioned 
col.  in  1775,  and  raised  a  regiment  which  was  at  Bunker  Hill  on  the  left  of  the  American 
line.  He  joined  the  exp/dition  against  Canada,  was  at  the  front  at  Trenton,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Princeton.  In  1777  he  raised  a  new  regiment  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  soon  left  it,  thiaking  himself  neglected  by  congress.  At  tiie  head  of  New 
Hampshire  troops  he  foag'.it  tlie  battle  of  Beaaingto!i.  Aug.  18,  1777.  an  1  was  soon  made 
brig.  gen.,  and  tiianked  by  congress,  which  had  previously  censured  him  for  disobey- 
ing gen.  Lincoln's  onlers  to  march  to  the  west.  With  a  new  force  of  New  Hampshire 
recruits,  he  prevented  Burgoyne's  retreat  from  Saratoga.  He  commanded  the  northern 
department  in  1778,  and  again  in  1780,  and  was  on  the  court  martial  which  condemned 
Andre. 

STABLING,  Sturnvs,  a  Linnaean  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  vh^e/isore.') ;  now  the  fam 
\ly  istumidr',  nearly  allied  to  corwii'tte,  but  in  general  of  smaller  size;  the  bill  more  slen- 
der and  compressed,  its  point  nail  lilie;  the  wings  long  and  pointed.  The}'  are  natives 
of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  very  generalh'  gregarious,  and  .some  of  them  migratory. 
They  feed  on  worms,  insects,  larv;e,  and  fruits.  Some  of  them  follow  herds  of  quadru- 
peds, on  account  of  the  insects  which  attend  them.  The  Common  St.\ui,tng  (Star- 
nus  vulgaris)  is  a  beautiful  bird,  ratlier  smaller  than  the  song-thrush  or  mavis,  brown, 
finely  glossed  with  black,  with  a  pale  tip  to  each  feather,  givinir  the  bird  a  fine 
speckled  appearance,  particalarly  on  the  breast  and  shoulders;  in  advanced  age  it  i.s 
more  uniform  in  color.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  less  beaatiful  than  that  of  the 
male.  Both  se.xes  are  more  speckled  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  starling  is  abun- 
dant in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  the  fenny  districts  of  England.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  throughout  great  part  of  Africa;  and  is  also  common  in  the  n.  of  Asia.  Starlings 
make  artless  nests  of  slender  twigs,  roots,  and  dry  grass,  in  hollow  trees,  in  holes  of 
cliil's,  under  eaves  of  iiou.ses,  or,  readily  enouirh,  in  boxes,  which  are  often  placed 
for  them  in  trees  or  elsewhere  near  houses.  They  frequently  breed  twice  in  a  sea- 
Son,  and  in  autumn  they  unite  in  large  flocks.  The  starling  becomes  very  pert  and 
familiar  in  confinem<'nt,  displays  groat  imitative  powers,  and  learns  to  whistle  tunes,  and 
even  to  articulate  words  with  great  distinctness.  Its.  natural  song  is  soft  and  sweet. — 
Tlie  AmkH;CA.n  St.vklino  or  Me.\dow  L.\hk  (S.  Lndovirianm),  is  larger  than  the  com- 
mon starling.  It  is  common  in  the  United  States,  migrating  northward  in  spring,  and 
southward  in  autumn,  and  congregating  in  great  flocks  in  autumn  and  winter. 
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STABLINGS,  in  architecture,  are  large  piles  driven  in  outside  the  foundations  of 
the  pieis  of  bridges  to  breali  the  force  of  the  ^vater  and  save  tlie  piers. 

STAB  NOSE,  Condylura  or  Astroiuyctes,  a  genus  of  the  mole  (q.v.)  family,  talpidce 
having  much  general  resemblance  to  moles,  but  with  a  longer  tail  and  an  elongated  slen- 
der muzzle,  which  bears  at  its  extremity  a  remarkal)le  structure  of  fle-sliy  and  somewhat 
cartilaginims  rays  disposed  in  a  slar-liiie  form.  The  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
moles.  All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Xorth  America.  The  best  known  is 
condylura  cristata,  which  inhabits  Canada  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  Stales. 

STABODOUB  ,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  governmeut  of  Teliernigov,  and  100  m. 
n.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  dis:rict,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  conunercial  highway.     Pop.  '67,  12.043. 

STAB  OF  BETHLEHEM,  Ondthogalum,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  lilidcuv.  nearly  allied  to, squills  and  hyacinths.  The  species  are  pretty  numer- 
ous, natives  aln.ost  exclusively  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  many  of  them  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  some  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  The  common  star  of  Bethlehem  (0.  luubella- 
turn),  a  native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  Levant,  etc.,  is  very  common  in 
flowcT-gardeiis.  Its  flowers  are  large,  six  to  nine  in  a  corymbose  raceme,  white  and 
somewhat  fragrant.  Gngea  lutea,  formerly  0.  luieum,  with  yellow  flowers,  is  found  in 
some  parts  of  Britain  in  woods  and  pastures. 

STAB  OF  INDIA,  The  Most  Exalted,  the  Order  op  the.  an  order  of  knighthood 
instituted  by  queen  Victoria  in  June,  1861,  with  the  view  of  alfording  tlie  princes,  chiefs, 
and  people  of  the  Indian  empire  a  testimony  of  her  majesty's  regard,  commerHoraling 
her  majesty's  resolution  to  take  on  herself  the  government  of  India,  and  rendering  honor 
to  merit  and  loyalty.  The  order  consists  of  the  sovereign,  a  grand-masier,  who  is  to  be 
the  governor-general  of  India  for  the  time  being,  and  25  knights,  together  with  such 
extra  and  honorary  knights  as  the  crown  may  appoint.  The  members  of  the  order  are 
to  be  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  who  have  rendered  impoitant  service  to  the 
Indian  empire,  and  such  native  chiefs  and  princes  of  India  as  have  entitled  themselves 
to  her  majesty's  favor.  Tlie  insignia  consist  of  a  collar,  badge,  and  star.  The  collar  of 
the  order  is  composed  of  the  heraldic  rose  of  England,  two  palm  branches  in  saltire  tied 
■with  a  ribbon,  and  a  lotus-flower  alternating  with  each  other,  all  of  gold  enameled,  and 
connected  by  a  double  golden  chain.  From  an  imperial  ciown,  intervening  between 
two  lotus-leaves,  depends  the  badge,  consisting  of  a  brilliant  star  of  live  points,  and 
hanging  from  it  an  oval  medallion,  with  an  onyx  cameo  profile  bust  of  queen  Victoria, 
encircled  by  the  motlo:  "  Heaven's  light  our  guide,"  in  gold  letters,  on  an  enriched 
border  of  light-blue  enamel.  The  investment  badge  is.  similar  to  the  collar-badge,  but 
with  the  star,  the  setting  of  the  cameo,  and  the  motto  all  of  diamonds:  it  is  worn  pen- 
dent from  a  ribbon  of  pale  blue  with  white  borders.  The  ^tar  of  the  order  is  .h  five-' 
pointed  star  or  mullet  of  diamonds  on  an  irradiated  field  of  gold.  Around  it,  on  an 
azure  fillet  bordered  with  gold,  is  the  same  motto  in  diamonds,  the  wliole  encircled  by 
"wavj-  ra\-s  of  gold. 

STARR,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas,  adjoining  ^lexico,  and  bounded  on  the  s.  bv  the  Rio 
Grande;  about  2.000 sq.ni.;  pop.  '80.  8.304—3,303  of  American  birth,  211  colored.  Sur- 
face, prairie  land,  in  which  water  and  timber  are  scarce;  sheep  and  cattle  raising  is  the 
main  occupation.     Co.  seat,  Rio  Grande. 

STARRS,  WiivLiAM,  D.D.,  b.  Ireland;  studied  Roman  Catholic  theology  at  May- 
nooth;  came  to  America,  1828;  entered  the  Sulpician  seminarv,  Baltimore;  was  curate 
of  St.  Patrick's.  New  York,  1834-44;  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  church,  1844-53;  rector  of  St. 
Patrick's  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  NewYork;  had  charge  of  the  diocese  from 
the  death  of  archbishop  Hughes,  1864,  to  the  consecration  of  Dr.  McCloskey. 

STABS  are  distinguished  from  planets  bj'^  remaining  apparently  immov:il)]e  witli  re- 
spect to  one  another,  and  hence  they  were  early  called  fixed  stars,  a  name  which  they  still 
retain,  although  their  perfect  fixity  has  been  completely  disproved  in  numerous  cases, 
and  is  no  longer  believed  in  regard  to  any.  Twinkling,  or  scintillation  (q.v.),  is  another 
mark  which  distinguishes  stars  from  planets. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  is  the  apparent  daily  motions  of  the  stars. 
The  greater  part  appear  to  rise  in  the  e..  describe  smaller  or  greater  arcs  in  the  heavens, 
and  set  in  the  west;  while  others  describe  complete  circles^  aroimd  a  point  n.  of  the 
zenith,  that  described  by  the  so-called  polar  star  lieingthe  smallest  visible  to  the  ntdved 
eye.  These  apparent  motions  arise  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Had  the 
earth  only  this  rotatory  motion,  the  aspect  of  the  starry  heavens  at  any  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface  would  be  the  same  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night  all  the  year  round; 
which  is  known  not  to  be  the  case.  In  consequence  of  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun, 
or  the  apparent  advance  of  the  sun  among  the  stars,  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  a  par- 
ticular hour  is  always  changing.  The  same  position  of  the  stars  recurs  four  minutes 
earlier  each  night,  and  only  at  the  same  time  after  the  lapse  of  a  year. 

"With  few  exceptions,  the  dintance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  still  unknown,  and  must  in  all 
be  enormously  great.  Since  the  tiiue  of  Bradley,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
measure  what  is  called  tha  yearly  parallax  of  the  stars,  and  thus  determine  their  distances. 
When  we  consider  that  the  motioa  of  the  earth  round  the  sua  brings  us  at  one  time  a 
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Avholo  diamctor  of  its  orbit  (184  millions  of  miles)  nearer  to  a  particular  region  of  tlio 
heavens  than  ue  wore  six  months  belorc,  we  slio\il(l  expert  a  change  in  tlic  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  stars  as  seen  i'roin  the  two  points — that  as  we  approach  thciii  tliey  slioukl  seem 
to  separate.  But  no  such  change  is  ^een  to  take  place;  and  this  was  one  of  t lie  early 
objections  to  the  theory  of  Copernicus.  The  only  answer  that  the  C'opernicans  could 
give  was,  that  the  distance  of  the  stars  from  ns  is  so  great  that  tlie  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  asa  point  ct)inpare(l  with  it.  The  detection  of  the  i)aralhix  of  the  fixed  stars 
depended  upon  the  ])crfeclion  of  instruments.  Tlie  parallax  of  a  star  is  llic  minute 
angle  contained  by  two  lines  drawn  from  it,  the  one  to  the  sun,  the  other  to  the  earth. 
If  that  angle  amounted  to  a  second,  the  distance  of  the  star  would  be  206,000  limes 
that  of  tlu;  sun;  and  wlien  the  measurement  of  angles  came  to  be  rciial)le  to  a 
second,  and  stid  no  parall;;x  was  discernible,  astronomers  could  say  that  the  distance  of 
tl:(!  nearest  stars  must  be  more  tlian  206,000  times  that  of  the  sun— i.e.,  206,000  times 92 
millions  of  miles,  or  about  20  billions  of  nules.  It  is  only  since  between  1^;^2  and  1838 
that  any  thing  like  positive  determinations  of  parallax  have  been  made,  chiefly  by  Hen- 
derson, Bcs.-el,  and  Peters.  Thelirst  published  (Dec,  1838)  was  that  of  the  double  star 
61  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  by  Bessel,  who  made  the  parallax  0".o7,  giving  a 
distance  over  SoO.OOQ  times  that  of  the  sun,  or  52  billions  of  miles,  so  that  the  light  of 
this  star  is  about  8;f  years  in  reaching  the  earth.  The  nearest  of  all  the  stars  yet  measured 
is  a  Centauri,  the  tinest  double  star  in  the  southern  heavens,  whose  jjarallax  was  deter 
mined  by  Henderson  and  ilaclear  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  0.9128"  (  the  observa- 
tions were  made  in  1882-3;j;  the  result  read  before  the  Astronomical  society,  Jan.,  1839), 
or  as  subsequently  corrected,  0.976",  corresponding  to  a  distance  of  about  20  billions  of 
miles,  <1nd  reqturing  3J-  years  for  its  light  to  reach  us.  To  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  the 
stars,  a  i)arallax  of  0.15",  has  been  assigned,  implying  a  distance  six  times  that  of  a  Cen- 
tauri. "  It  has  been  considered  probable,  from  recondite  investigations,  that  the  average 
distance  of  a  star  of  the^rcSi!  magnitude  from  the  earth  is  986,000  radii  of  our  annual 
orbit,  a  distance  which  light  would  require  15^  years  to  tiaverse;  and  further,  that  the 
average  distance  of  a  star  of  the  aivth  magnitude  (the  sm.allest  distinctly  seen  without  a 
telescope)  is  7,600,000  times  the  same  unit— to  traverse  which,  light,  wi'ih  Us  prodigious 
velocity,  would  occupy  more  than  120  years.  If,  then,  the  distances  of  the  majority  of 
etars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  so  enormously  great,  how  are  we  to  estimate  our  dis- 
tance from  tlioi^e  minute  points  of  light  discernible  only  in  powerful  telescopes?  The 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  we  do  not  see  them  as  they  appeared  within  a  few 
3'ears.  or  even  during  the  lifetime  of  man,  but  with  the  rays  which  proceeded  from  them 
several  thousands  of  years  ago!" — Hind's  Astronomy. 

The  st.irs  have  been  divided  into  groups  called  constellations  (rpv.)  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  several  stars  belonging  to  the  same  constellation  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  Greek  letters,  beginning  the  alphabet  with  the  brightest;  and  when  these  are 
not  suflicient,  bj'  Roman  letters  and  by  numbers.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  have 
special  names.  They  are  also  divided  according  to  their  brightness  into  stars  of  thelirst, 
second,  third,  etc.,  magnitudes — a  division  wliich  is  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary. 
The  smallest  stars  discernible  by  anaked  eye  of  ordinary  jiowerare  usually  called  stars  of 
the  fifth  magnitude;  but  an  unusually  sharp  eye  can  discern  those  of  the  sixth  and  even 
seventh  niagnit,ude.  All  below  are  telescopic  stars,  which  are  divided  in  a  very  undeter- 
mined way  down  to  the  twentieth  magnitude.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  determined  that  the; 
light  of  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  is  324  times  that  of  a  mean  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude.  By  i^rocesses  of  photometric  observation  and  reasoning,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  intrinsic  siileiidor  of  a  Centauri  is  more  than  twice  that  of  our  sun,  and  that  of  Sirius 
394  times.  Ainonu  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  usually 
reclsoned  Aldebaran  (in  Taurus),  Arcturus  (in  Bootes),  Atair  (in  Aqiala),  Bclelgeux  (in 
Orion),  Capella  (in  Auriga),  Procyon  (in  Canis  Minor),  Kegulus(in  Leo).  Vega  (in  Lyra). 
In  the  southern  hennsphere  are  Achernes  (in  Eridanus),  Antares  (in  Fcorpio),  Canopus 
(in  Argo),  Kigel  (in  Orion),  Sirius  (in  Canis  Major),  Spica  (in  Virgo),  and  a  Centauri 
and  ex  Crucis  that  have  no  special  names. 

No  apparent  magnitude,  in  the  jnoper  sense  of  the  word,  has  yet  been  observed  in 
any  star.  In  (he  best  and  most  powerfully  magnifying  telescopes,  even  the  brightest 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  appear,  not  with  small  disks  as  all  the  planets  do,  but  as 
luminous  points  without  any  visible  diameter,  and  always  the  smaller  the  belter  the  tele- 
scope. AVe  arc  therefore  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  size  of  the.  fixed  stars;  nor  could  it 
be  determined  though  we  were  .sure  of  their  distances,  for  the  apparent  diameter  is  an 
essential  element  in  Ihecalculation.  "Wecannot,  then,  say  whether  the  greater  brilliancy 
of  one  star,  when  compared  with  another,  arises  from  its  greater  nearness,  its  greater 
size,  or  the  greater  intensity  of  its  light.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  fixed  stars  are  self- 
luminous.  By  the  spectroscope  several  facts  regarding  their  physical  constitution  have 
been  made  out;  there  are  great  dilTerences  in  their  spectra;  the  existence  of  several 
known  elements  is  considered  demonstrated.  Sirius,  e.g.,  contains  hydrogen,  sodiura, 
and  magnesium. 

The  }iuiiiber  of  the  stars  is  beyond  determination.  Those  visible  by  the  naked  eye 
amount  onlv  to  a  few  thousands.  Stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  usually  reckoned  at 
15  to  20,  of  the  second  at  50  to  GO,  of  the  third  about  200,  of  the  fourth  at  400  to  500,  of 
the  fifth  at  1100  to  1200.     But  in  the  following  classes,  the  numbers  increase  rapidly,  so 
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that  stars  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  class  amount  to  above  12,000.  Stars  are  most  dense 
in  that  region  of  the  heavens  called  ibe  Milky  Way,  -which  is  mostly  composed  of  stars 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelflli  magnitudes.  W.  Hevbchel  observed  110,000  stars  pass  the 
field  of  Ins  telescope  iu  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  directed  to  the  densest  part  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

That  the  tixed  stars  are  not  really  immovable,  as  their  name  would  imply,  is  seen  in 
the  phenomenon  of  doable  or  ouultiple  stam  which  are  systems  of  two  or  more  stars  that 
revolve  about  one  another,  or  rather  about  their  common  center  of  gravity.  As  they  can 
be  seen  separate  only  by  means  of  a  telescope,  and  in  most  cases  require  a  very  powerful 
one,  their  discovery  was  possible  only  after  the  telescope  was  invented.  Galileo  himself 
dicovered  their  existence,  and  proposed  to  make  use  of  them  iu  determiuing  the  yearly  par- 
allax of  the  lixed  stars.  After  a  long  lapse  of  time,  Bradley,  Maskelyne,  and  Mayer  again 
directed  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  double  stars;  but  nothing  important  was  made 
out  respecting  them  till  the  elder  Ilerschel  made  tliem  the  subject  of  a  protracted  series 
of  observations,  which  led  to  the  most  remarkable  conclusions  as  to  their  nature.  The 
united  observations  of  Struve,  Savary,  Encke,  South,  and  especially  those  of  Herschel 
the  younger,  continued  for  four  years  iu  the  southern  hemisphere  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hoix;,  have  raised  the  number  of  observed  double,  or  rather  multiple,  stars  to  more  than 
6,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  binary,  or  composed  of  two,  but  many  are  triple, 
S(mie  quadruple,  and  a  few  even  quintuple,  or  consisting  of  five  stars.  The  distance 
between  the  stars  composing  these  systems  is  always  apparently  small  (varying  from 
less  than  1"  up  to  32");  but  apparent  nearness  does  not  always  constitute  a  double  star, 
for  two  really  distant  stars  are  not  unfrequcntly  so  nearly  in  the  same  line,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  that  they  appear  to  be  close  together.  In  real  multiple  stars,  the  individuals 
are  not  only  comparatively  near  to  one  another,  but  they  revolve  around  one  another. 
Among  stars  of  the  first  three  magnitudes,  every  sixth  is  a  multiple  star;  among  the 
smaller  stars,  the  proportion  is  much  less.  In  some  cases,  one  of  the  stars  is  much  lar- 
ger than  the  other,  as  iu  the  star  liigel  in  Orion,  and  in  the  polar  star;  but  oftener  the 
connected  stars  are  nearly  equal  in  luminous  power.  The  two  members  of  double  stars 
are  mostly  of  one  color,  hut  a  dilference  of  color  is  observed  in  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  number.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  one  color  is  the  complement  of  the  other, 
ami  it  is  possible  that  the  color  of  the  smaller  star  may  be  subjective,  arising  from  the 
action  of  the  other  upon  the  eye. 

It  was  in  1803,  after  20  years'  observation,  that  sir  W.  Herschel  advanced  the  view, 
which  has  been  more  and  more  confirmed  since,  that  double  stars  are  connected  systems 
of  two  or  more  stellar  bodies,  revolving  in  regular  orbits  around  one  another,  or  rather 
round  their  common  center  of  gravity.  Their  motions  are  found  to  follow  the  same  laws 
as  prevail  in  the  solar  system,  and  The  orbits  are  elliptical.  These  distant  bodies  are 
therefore  subject  to  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  The  period  of  revolution  has, 
in  several  cases,  been  roughly  approximated;  among  the  sliortest  is  that  of  C  Ilerculis, 
estimated  at  30  years;  others  are  set  down  at  hundreds.  In  cases  where  the  parallax  is 
known,  the  size  of  the  orbits  can  be  determined;  and  thus  the  astronomer  is  able  to  assert 
in  regard  to  the  double  star  61  CyLnii  tiiat  the  orbit  descriijed  by  these  two  stars  about 
each  other  undoubtedly  greatly  exceeds  in  dimensions  that  described  by  Neptune  about 
the  sun.  Even  the  masses  of  these  stars  have  been  calculated  as  being  together  0.353, 
that  of  our  sun  being  1.  It  is  a  consequence  of  these  revolutions  that  many  stars  are 
now  .seen  double  that  formerly  seemed  single,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  plane  of  revolution 
have  its  edge  presented  to  the  earth,  the  stars  will  seem  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  and 
at  times  to  cover  one  another.  The  star  C  Herculis,  seen  by  Herschel  double  in  1781, 
appeared  single  in  1803,  and  was  first  seen  double  again  by  Struve  iu  1826.  The  period 
of  revolution  is  presumed  to  be  183  yer.rs. 

The  proper  motion  of  stars,  discovered  by  Halley,  is  of  another  kind.  It  consists  in 
a,  displacement  in  various  directions  of  the  individual  stars,  so  that  the  configuration  of 
constellations  is  slowly  changing.  "The  Southern  Cros.s."  says  Humboldt,  "will  not 
always  shine  in  the  heavens  exactly  in  its  present  form;  for  the  four  stars  of  which  it 
consists  move  with  unequal  velocity  in  different  paths.  How  many  thousand  years  will 
elapse  before  its  total  di-ssolution  cannot  be  calculated."  The  proper  motions  yet 
observed  vary  from  ^V  of  a  second  to  7.7".  According  to  Bessel,  the  proper  motion  of 
the  binary  star  61  Cygiii  amounts  to  5.133",  so  that  in  360  years  it  would  pass  over  a 
space  equal  to  the  moon's  diameter.  It  must  thus  take  thousands  of  years  to  alter  sensi- 
bly the  aspect  of  the  heavens;  although,  taking  into  account  the  enormous  distances, 
the  actual  velocities  must  be  great.  Of  3,000  stars  observed  by  Bessel,  425  had  a  per- 
ceptible motion.  Argelander  has  recently  published  a  list  of  560  stars  having  a  proper 
motion. 

It  was  first  observed  by  sir  W.  Herschel  that  there  is  a  perceptible  tendency  in  the 
stars  generally  to  diverge  or  open  up  in  one  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  to  draw  together 
in  the  opposite  quarter;  and  this  he  attributed  to  a  proper  motion  of  our  sun  Avith  his 
planets  in  the  direction  of  the  former  point.  The  apparent  motion  thus  cau.sed  is  com- 
plicated with  the  real  independent  motions  of  individual  stars.  The  point  toward  which 
this  motion  is  directed,  which  is  called  the  "solar  apex,"  was  fixed  by  Herschel  in  the 
constellation  Hercules;  and  the  result  of  subsequent  and  independent  researches  gives  a 
nearly  coincident  point.     The  velocity  has  bceu  calculated  at  upward  of  150  millions  of 
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m.  a  year,  or  17,600  m.  nn  hour — i.e.,  ratlicr  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  velocity 
iu  its  orbit. 

The  spectroscope  has  been  applied  to  iiivestigutc  the  physical  coustitution  of  the 
Btars,  with  the  result  of  identifying  many  of  the  elonients  composing  our  sun  and  earth. 
The  spectra  of  the  stars  dilfi'r  greatly  among  one  aMf)ther;  some  consisting  mainly  of 
simple  lines,  others  having  complex  bands.  The  simple  spectra  are  believed  to  indiciite 
great  intensit}-  of  he;it,  keeping  the  moleeules  of  matter  in  a  stale  of  extreme  dissocia- 
tion; while  the  complex  s[)eclra  show  the  molecules  to  be  more  associated  in  groups  or 
ciMuiiounds,  owing  to  the  repulsive  force  being  less.  Tlie  bluish  stars  are  the  hottest;  a 
red  tinge  indicates  comparative  coolness.     Our  sun  would  seem  to  be  a  decaying  star. 

Several  stars  exhibit  well-marked  periodic  alterations  of  a  striking  nature,  and  are 
hence  called  variable  stars.  A  considerable  number  have  been  observed,  of  wbich  the 
most  remarkable  are  .Mira  (the  "  wonder! ul  ")  in  Cetus,  and  Algol  in  Perseus.  The  fiist 
attains  its  greatest  luster  every  334  days,  and  appears  for  14  days  as  a  star  of  the  second 
and  even  at  times  of  tlie  lirst  magnitude;  it  then  decreases  for  two  or  three  months,  till 
it  becomes  of  the  sixth  and  even  tenth  magnitude,  ?o  as  to  be  for  half  a  year  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  and  usu;illy  to  telescopes.  After  this  it  begins  again  to  increase,  but 
more  rapidly  tlian  it  decreased.  It  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  three  or  four  months 
of  its  period.  Of  all  the  variable  stars  yet  observed  in  Perseus,  Algol  has  the  shortest 
period,  being  68  hours  49  minutes.  It  appears  for  about  60  hours  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude,  then  decreases  for  four  hours,  and  appears  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the 
fourth  niaguitutle,  after  which  it  increases  again  for  four  hours.  Various  explanations 
liave  been  ofTerecl  of  these  m}'slerio:is  appe^u'ances;  the  sUirs  are  supposed  to  turn  on 
their  axes,  and  to  have  their  surfaces  unequally  luminous  in  dilfejent  places;  or  a  large 
dark  body  is  assumed  to  be  revolving  about  the  luminous  one,  so  as  to  intercept  more  or 
less  of  its  light  in  different  positions;  or  the  stars  are  lens-shaped,  etc.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  inadmissible  iu  the  supposition  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  itself  may  vary; 
and  if  in  other  suns,  why  not  in  our  own? 

Allied  to  the  variable  stars  are  the  neic  or  temporary  stars  that  appear  suddenly  in 
great  splendor,  and  then  disappear  w  ithout  leaving  a  trace.  A  number  of  instances  are 
on  record.     It  is  not  impossible  that  these  also  may  be  periodic. 

Star  S>/f:tems. — From  the  appearances  connected  with  the  Milky  Way  or  Galaxy 
(q.v.),  sir  W.  Herschel  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stars  forming  our  firmament  do 
not  extend  indefinitely  into  space,  but  are  limited  in  all  directions,  the  mass  having  a 
•'.('finite  shape.  He  conceived  the  shape  to  be  something  like  that  of  a  huge  millstone. 
Laving  one  side  cleft,  and  the  two  laminae  set  apart  at  a  small  angle.     Let  the  diagram 

(fig.  1)  represent  a  vertical  section 
of  such  a  broad  flat  stratum,  and 
.suppose  the  solar  system  situated 
(as  at  S,  to  a  spectator  looking  on 
either  side,  in  the  direction  of  the 
thickness,  as  SB,  the  stars  would 
appear  comparatively  sparse,  but 
all  round  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  (as  SA)  there  would  ap- 
pear a  dense  ring,  which  would 
separate  into  two  branches  (SE, 
SD)  in  the  direction  of  the  cleft 
side.  This  supposition  accounts 
Fig.  1.  for  the  appearance  of   the  Milky 

Way,  and  all  subsequent  obser- 
vations have  tended  to  confirm  toe  conjecture.  Situated  as  we  are  within  the  system, 
we  cannot  hope  ever  to  attain  more  than  a  rude  notion  regarding  it;  to  get  a  definite 
outline,  we  must  be  placed  without  it. 

But  this  star  system,  which  we  may  call  our  own,  as  our  sun  belongs  to  it,  is  but  an 
item  in  the  stellar  universe.  The  appearances  known  as  nebulae,  in  many  cases,  at 
least,  are  believed  to  be  similar  agglomerations  of  suns,  separated  from  our  S3'stem  and 
from  one  another  liy  unfathomable  starless  intervals  (see  Nebula).  Their  forms  are 
very  various,  but  in  general  pretty  well  defined,  and  not  without  symmetry.  The 
aspect  of  some  of  them  is  even  startling. 

STAR-THISTLE.     See  Centauuea. 

START  POINT  (A.-S.  titeort,  a  tail  or  promontory),  a  rocky  headland  in  the  s.  of 
Devonshire,  with  a  lighthouse  204  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  50°  13'  4"  n.,  and  long. 
3°  38'  west. 

STARVATION,  or  Inanition,  are  terms  applied  to  the  phenomena  resulting  from  an 
entire  deficiency,  or  an  insufficient  supply  of  food.  From  M.  C-'hossat's  well-known 
experimental  investigations  of  this  subject  (ItcchrrrJies  Bxperimentales  sur  V  liuinition, 
Paris,  1843).  it  appears  that  the  averaire  loss  of  weight  in  mammals  and  birds,  between 
the  commencement  of  fasting  and  the  death  of  the  animal,  was  40  per  cent,  the  loss 
varying  al)ove  and  below  40  per  cent  in  the  ditferent  organs  and  tissues,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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PAETS  WHICH   LOSE   LESS  THAN   FORTY   PER  CENT. 

Muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 39.7 

Pharynx  and  CEsophagus 34.2 

Skin 33.3 

Kidneys 31.9 

Lungs 22.2 

Bones 16.7 

Eyes 10.0 

Nervous  system 1.9 


PARTS  WHICH   LOSE  MORE  THAN   FORTY   PER  CENT. 

Fat 9.3.3 

Blood 75.0 

Spieen 71.4 

Pancreas (54. 1 

Liver 52.0 

Bead 44.8 

Intestines 42.4 

Muscles  of  locomotion 42.3 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  an  almost  complete  removal  of  the  fat,  and  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  blood,  wliile  the  nervous  system  is  scarcely  affected;  and  hence  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  supervention  of  death  was  coincident  with  the  consumption  of  all  the 
combustible  materials  of  the  body,  and  that  previously  the  remaining  nutritive  force  was 
concentrated  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  prominent  phenomena  which  Chossat  observed 
either  during  the  experiments  or  after  the  death  of  the  animals:  1.  Dropsical  effusion. 
2.  Softening  and  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane.  3.  Blackening  of  the  viscera, 
especially  of  the  liver.  4.  Bluish,  livid,  yellow,  and  reddish  stains  during  life  in  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  skin.  5.  Hectic  fever,  and  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  power 
of  the  body  to  resist  cold.  6.  At  lirst  a  scanty  excretion  of  dry,  bilious,  grass-green 
faeces,  and  afterward  diarriiea  of  liquid  saline  matter.  7.  Convulsions  similar  to  those 
in  death  by  hemorrhage.  8.  Death  by  starvation  seems  to  be  in  reality  death  by  cold; 
since  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  not  much  diminished  until  the  fat  is  nearly  con- 
sumed, when  it  rapidly  falls,  unless  it  be  kept  up  by  heat  applied  externally.  9.  Young 
animals  succumbed  far  sooner  than  adults.  10.  The  results  of  insufficient  food  were  in 
the  end  the  same  as  those  of  total  deprivation ;  the  total  amount  of  loss  being  almost  the 
same,  but  tlie  rate  being  less,  so  that  a  longer  time  was  required  to  produce  it. 

Chossat  did  not  find  that  much  influence  was  exerted  on  the  duration  of  life  by  per- 
mitting or  withdrawing  the  supply  of  water;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  man,  and 
probably  in  mammals  generally,  death  supervenes  much  earlier  wiien  liquids  as  well  as 
solid  food  are  withheld.  For  a  full  account  of  the  sj-mptomsof  starvation  as  they  occur 
in  the  human  subject,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings  on  hj'giene  and  forensic 
medicine  of  Orfila,  Rostan,  Caspar,  Taylor,  etc.;  and  especially  to  Dr.  Donovan's 
account  of  the  Irish  famine  of  1847,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  Feb.,  1848,  p.  67.  The 
following  are  the  most  striking  symptoms:  In  the  first  place,  pain  is  felt  in  the  stomach, 
which  is  relieved  on  pressure.  The  countenance  becomes  pale  and  cadaverous;  the  eyes 
are  wild  and  glistening;  the  breath  hot,  the  mouth  parched,  and  the  saliva  thick  and 
scanty.  An  intolerable  thirst  supervenes,  which,  if  there  be  no  access  to  water,  becomes 
the  most  distressing  symptom.  The  body  becomes  gradually  emaciated,  and  begins  to 
exhale  a  peculiar  fcetor,  while  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a  brownish  dirty-looking 
and  offensive  secretion  almost  as  indelible  as  varnish,  which  Donovan  at  first  mistook 
for  encrusted  filth.  The  bodily  strength  rapidly  dechnes;  the  sufferer  totters  in  walking, 
like  a  drunken  man;  his  voice  becomes  weak  and  whining,  and  he  is  ready  to  burst  into 
tears  on  the  slightest  occasion.  In  the  cases  recorded  by  Donovan,  imbecility,  and 
sometimes  almost  complete  idiocy,  ensued,  but  in  no  instance  was  there  delirium  or 
mania,  which  has  been  described  as  a  symptom  of  starvation  in  cases  of  shipwreck.  On 
examination  after  death,  the  condition  of  the  body  is  .such  as  might  be  expected  from 
Chossat's  experiments,  viz.,  extreme  general  emaciation ;  loss  of  size  and  weight  of  the 
principal  viscera;  almost  complete  blocdiessness,  except  in  the  brain;  and  the  gall- 
bladder distended  with  bile,  which  tinges  the  neighboring  parts.  Moreover,  decomposi- 
tion rapidly  ensues. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  time  during  Avhich  life  can  be  supported  under  entire 
abstinence  from  food  or  drink.  Dr.  Sloan  has  given  an  account  of  a  healthy  man,  aged 
65,  who  was  found  alive  after  having  been  shut  up  in  a  coal  mine  for  23  days,  during 
the  first  ten  of  which  he  was  able  to  procure  a  small  quantity  of  foul  water.  He  was  in 
a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  was  carefully  nursed,  he 
died  three  days  after  his  rescue.  Dr.  Willan  records  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman 
who,  under  the  influence  of  religious  delusion,  starved  himself  to  death.  He  survived 
for  sixty  dajs,  during  which  time  he  took  nothing  but  a  little  orange  juice.  In  this, 
case,  life  was  probably  abnormally  prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  emotional 
excitement  of  the  patient.  Judging  from  the  cases  of  abstinence  owing  to  disease  of  the 
throat  and  impossibility  of  swallowing,  Dr.  Taylor  infers  "that  in  a  healthy  person 
under  perfect  abstinence,  death  would  not  commonly  take  place  in  a  shorter  period  than 
a  week  or  ten  days." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  deficient  supply  of  food  seems  to  check  the  elimination 
and  removal  of  the  effete  materials  of  the  body.  This  fact  accounts  not  only  for  the 
tendency  to  putrescence,  which  is  exhibited  during  the  process  of  starvation,  and  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  putrefaction  ensues  after  death,  but  for  the  pestilential  diseases 
which  almost  always  follow  a  severe  famine;  the  excess  of  disintegrated  matter  in  the 
blood  rendering  the  system  especially  prone  to  the  reception  and  multiplication  of  the 
diseases  characterized  as  zymotic,  such  as  fever,  cholera,  etc. 

STASSFURT,  a  t.  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Bode  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hartz  mountains,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Magdeburg;  pop.  11,263.     It  contains  manufactories  of 
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chemicals,  and  a  mine  of  rock  p.ilt.  discovorcd  in  1887  at  a  depth  of  826  ft.,  forming  an 
imnuiisc  layer  1000  ft.  thick.  Mining  operations  by  means  of  steam  engines  were  com- 
menced in  1852.  lu  1804  the  product  amounted  to  2,071,880  cwt.  It  has  also  a  mine  of 
potash  salts. 

STA  TANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  appliecl  to  an  atunial  standing  still,  with  all  the  feet 
touching  the  ground.  If  the  face  be  turned  to  the  spectator,  it  is  said  to  be  utatant 
gardant,  or  in  tlie  case  of  a  stag,  at  (jaze. 

STATEMENT,  in  Scotch  law,  is  sometimes  used  technically  to  denote  the  account 
given  belorc  the  sheriff  by  a  person  when  arrested  on  a  criminal  cliarge.  It  is  called  the 
prisoner's  declaration  in  England. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  island,  which  forms  the  w.  shore  of 
the  l)ay  and  inurosvs,  and  tlie  s.  shore  of  the  harbor  of  N(!\v  York.  It  contains58A  sij.m., 
forming  the  county  of  Richmond,  divided  into  o  townships.  Its  shores  are  dotted  witli 
villages,  and  its  heights  crowned  with  villas.  A  narrow  sound,  the  Kill  van  KuU, 
separates  it  from  New  Jersey.  Four  strong  forts  guard,  with  those  on  the  oi)posite  shores 
of  Long  Island,  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers.  There  are 
asylums  for  sick  or  disabled  seamen  and  iauulies  of  seamen.     Pop.  '75,  35,241. 

STATEX  ISLAND  {ante),  an  island  belonging  to  New  York  state,  and  constituting 
with  a  few  smaller  islands  near  by,  the  county  of  Richmond.  It  lies  s.w.  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  being  separated  from  it  by  New  York  bay,  and  from  Long  Island  by  the 
Narrows  on  the  n.e. ;  Staten  Island  sound,  the  Kill  van  Kull,  and  Newark  bay  divide  it 
from  New  Jersey;  Raritan  bay  is  on  the  s.  and  s.e, ;  58i  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  38.901-26, 043 
of  American  birth.  There  are  five  towns,  Castleton,  Midtlletown,  Northtield,  Southtield 
and  Westtield,  and  four  villages.  New  lirighton.  Port  Richmond,  Tottenville  and  Sta- 
pleton.  A  railroad  runs  from  Clifton  to  Tottenville,  and  the  island  is  connected  with  the 
metropolis  by  steam  ferries.  Close  to  the  e.  shore  is  the  quarantine  establishment;  Forts 
Tompkins  and  Wadsworth  lie  on  the  n.e.  coast.  In  the  island  are  many  beautiful  coun- 
try seats  and  residences  of  New  York  merchants  and  others.  Iron  ore  is  found.  Co. 
seat,  llichniond. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  an  island  off  the  s.e.  point  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  from  which  it  is 
sep.uated  by  the  strait  of  Le  JMaire.  It  is  about  45  ra.  in  length  from  e.  to  w.,  and  about 
10  m.  at  its  greatest  breadth,  its  shores  much  indented.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  caps 
St.  John,  in  hit.  54°  42'  s. ,  and  long  03°  43  west.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  descending 
to  the  sea  in  steep  slopes  and  precipices;  its  general  character  similar  to  that  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

STATES,  or  Estates,  in  politics,  the  name  given  to  the  cla.«?ses  of  the  population  who 
either  directly  or  by  their  representatives  take  part  in  the  government  of  a  country.  In 
all  European  countries  where  the  northern  conquerors  established  themsrlvc?,  the  rudi- 
ments of  representative  government  appeared  in  the  form  of  assemblies  bro;iglit  togeth'jr 
to  deliberate  with  the  sovereign  on  the  comtnoa  weal.  These  assemblies  at  lirst  consisted 
of  the  two  estates  of  the  clergy  and  the  noljility  or  baronage,  who  together  constituted 
the  whole  free  population  of  the  realm;  the  nobiiity  including  not  merely  the  greater 
barons,  but  the  whole  freeholders.  As  the  burgessei^  gradually  emancipatecl  themselves, 
and  rose  into  importance,  they  formed  a  third  estate.  In  France  we  find  the  tiers  etat, 
or  citizens,  recognized  in  the  states  general  (q  v.)  in  1302.  In  Scotland  the  earliest 
occasion  on  which  the  burghs  are  mentioned  as  attending  and  concurring  in  a  grant  of 
taxation,  is  in  the  parliament  held  at  Cambuskenneth  in  1326,  in  which  Itobert  Bruce  set 
forth  to  the  as.sembled  estates  the  diminished  condition  of  the  ro\'al  income  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  protracted  struggle  through  which  the  country  had  come.  The  burgesses 
represented  by  the  commissioners  for  the  burghs,  continued  in  Scotland  to  be  a  separate 
estate,  and  were  not,  as  in  England,  amalgamated  with  the  knights  and  less'  r  barons, 
who,  in  the  Scots  |)arliament,  were  always  classed  with  the  baronage.  The  lesser  barons 
were,  however,  first  allowed,  and  latteily  enjoined,  to  appear  by  representatives;  and 
the  three  estates  of  clergy,  barons,  and  burgesses  all  sat  and  deliberated  in  one  house. 
In  England,  on  the  other  liainl,  the  kiughls  and  lesser  barons  were  at  an  early  period 
separated  from  the  greater  barons,  an(i  conjoined  with  the  burgesses  into  the  third 
est.ite,  which  occupied  a  separate  chamber  from  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Hern  etdt  of  England  necessarily  gave  it  a 
weight  which  it  did  not  possess  elsewhere,  and  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the. 
constitutional  history  of  the  country.  As  the  jicasants  became  emancipated,  we  also 
find  them  in  some  countries  taking  a  share  in  the  legislative  power,  either  as  a  part  of 
Wvi  tiemciat,  or,  as  in  Sweden,  forming  a  fourth  estate.  The  four  estates  of  nobles, 
clergy,  citizens,  and  peasants  were  recogid zed  in  Sweden  till  1866;  and  in  the  Swedish 
legislature,  as  constituted,  each  had  its  separate  chamber.  Throughout  Europe,  except  in 
Russia  (thougji  in  .some  small  Gernnui  states,  such  as  Mei^klenburg,  the  diet,  representing 
only  the  luuled  gentr}'  and  the  towns,  has  very  little  authority),  the  co-operation  of  the 
estates  with  the  sovereign  in  the   legislative  i>ower  is  more  or  less  recognized.     Some 
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assemblies  have  but  one  chamber,  but  more  of  'them  have  two.  The  lower  chamber  is 
always  wholly,  or  partly,  elective,  but  sometimes  consists  of  separate  delegates  from  the 
different  orders  of  the  community,  and  has  representatives  of  landed  proprietors,  of 
towns,  of  peasants,  and  of  traders  and  manufacturers.  The  upper  house  or  senate  is  in 
some  constitutions  hereditary;  in  some,  it  consists  of  members  named  by  the  sovereign 
or  by  the  nobility,  or  some  other  class  of  the  community,  and  often  it  combines  tliLse 
elements.  lu  a  few  instances,  as  in  Brazil,  it  is  elected  by  the  same  constituency  as  the 
lower  house,  and  differs  only  in  the  higher  property  qualification  required  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

STATES  EVIDENCE,  a  term  ia  common  use  to  describe  the  testimony  of  an  accom- 
plice in  a  crime  against  tlie  other  principals,  given  under  an  agreement,  expressed  or 
understood,  with  the  piosecuting  officer,  lliat  the  informer  shall  go  unpunished  in  con- 
sideration of  his  aid  to  the  state.  Such  evidence  is  regarded  as  of  little  value  if  uncor- 
roborated by  other  witnesses  or  circumstances;  and  it  is  usual  for  the  court  to  inslruct 
the  jury  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  unless  confirmed  in  material  pomts  by 
other  testimon3^  It  is  for  ihe  states-attorney  or  other  prosecuting  agent  to  determine  in 
what  cases  and  with  v.iiicli  parties  an  agreement  can  properly  be  niade  without  com- 
promising the  interest  of  justice  and  good  order. 

STATES-GENERAL  (Fr.  etats  generaiu),  the  name  which  was  given  to  tlie  convocation 
of  tiie  representative  body  of  the  tliree  orders  of  the  French  kingdom;  so  named  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  etatn  provi'nciaux,  or  assemblies  of  the  provinces.  As  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  there  were  assemblies  of  clergy  and  nobles  held  twice  a  year  to 
deliberate  on  matters  "of  public  importance;  and  in  these  assemblies  the  extensive  body 
of  laws  bearing  the  name  of  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  was  enacted.  The  succeed- 
ing centuries,  however,  were  adverse  to  free  institutions;  and  these  naliontd  convocations, 
becoming  gradually  less  important,  seem  to  have  ceased  to  be  held  about  70  years  after 
Charlemagne's  death.  From  that  time  forward,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  national  assem- 
bly in  France  till  1302,  when  the  etnts  generaux,  including  the  three  orders  of  clergy, 
nobles,  and  citizens,  were  convened  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  with  the  view  of  giving  greater 
weight  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  king  in  his  quarrel  with  pope  Boniface  VIII.  In 
1314  we  find  the  states-general  grant  nig  a  subsidy:  during  the  reigns  of  Philippe  IV. 
and  his  successor,  tlie  imposition  of  taxes  by  arbitrary  authority  was  llie  subject  of  gen- 
eral discontent;  and  in  1355  the  states  were  strong  enough  to  compel  tlie  government 
to  revoke  the  taxes  so  imposed.  The  states-general,  however,  though  their  consent 
seems  in  strictness  to  have  been  considered  requisite  for  any  measure  imposing  a  general 
taxation,  had,  unlike  the  assemblies  under  th.o  Carlovingian  kings,  no  riglit  of  redressing 
abuses  except  by  petition,  and  no  legislative  power.  Under  Chailcs  VI.  and  Charles 
VII.  the  states-general  were  rarely  convened,  and  it  was  often  found  more  convenient  to 
ask  supplies  front  the  provincial  states.  But  as  the  royal  autlioiity  increased,  tlie  for- 
mality of  any  convention  of  states  general  or  provincial  gradually  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  indispensable,  and  a  final  and  unsuccessful  struggle  for  immunity  from  taxation  took 
place  at  the  stales-general  of  Tours  in  1484.  Louis  XIII.  convoked  the  states-general, 
after  a  long  interval,  in  1614.  but  dismissed  them  for  looking  too  closelj'  into  the  finances; 
and  from  that  time  dov>'n  to  tlie  revolution,  the  crown,  with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
people,  exercised  the  exclusive  powers  of  taxation  and  government.  In  1789  Ihe  mem- 
orable convention  of  the  states- general  took  place,  which  ushered  in  the  revolution.  As 
soon  as  they  had  assembled,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  privileged  orders  and  the 
third  estate  as  to  whether. they  should  sit  and  vote  in  one  chamber  or  separately.  The 
tiers  etat,  of  its  own  authority,  with  such  deputies  of  the  clergy  as  chose  to  join  them 
— none  of  the  nobles  nccepting  their  invitation — assumed  the  title  of  the  ame.mblee 
natioiialc,i\  name  by  which  the  slates-general  had  previously  been  sometimes  designated. 
See  Assembly  N.\tional. 

The  name  states-general  is  also  applied  to  the  now  existing  legislative  body  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (q.  v.).  It  is  .so  called  in  contradistinction  from  the  provin- 
cial states,  which  are  legislative  and  administrative  assemblies  for  the  several  provinces. 

STATE— STATE  BIGHTS.  The  term  state  has  a  rather  indefinite  application  in 
several  directions;  originating,  however,  in  each  instance,  in  the  attribute  of  concentration, 
or  organization;  assumed  possibly,  in  the  instance  of  a  people,  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
preservation  or  defense.  By  a  very  common  movement  in  language,  the  term  becomes 
also  applicable  to  the  mcthoil  or  form  employed  for  carrying;  out  the  original  design. 
Thus  a  state  is  an  orgnized  body,  made  up,  perhaps,  of  different  races  and  different 
speaking  peoples;  having  the  object  of  union  under  one  system  of  government  and  one 
general  policy.  And  ifte  xfdtr,  in  tlmt  instance,  would  be  the  actual  system  of  govern- 
ment and  policy,  Avhicli  ruled  the  body  in  question.  Thus,  Louis  XIV. — "  L'etaf,  c'est 
mot."  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  entrance  into  that  condition  was  a  transition 
from  that  of  provinces,  or  colonies;  and,  therefore,  more  readily  accomplished  than  it 
could  otherwise  have  been.  The  concentration  and  organization  were  there,  and  it  was 
only  necessary  to  endow  these  with  the  functions  of  self-government  and  a  systematic 
policy,  to  crentca  state.— The  question  of  "state  rights,"  is  one  which  occurred  after 
the  confederation,  and  on  the  formation  of  a  more  perfect  union.     Certain  of  these  rights 
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being  withdrawn  from  the  states  and  given  to  the  general  government,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  independence  in  their  c^ise  was  just  so  far  vacated.  It  became  a  ((ucstion,  so 
far  as  riglits  still  vested  were  concerned,  wlietlicr  or  not  these  were  perpLlual,  or  if  they 
could  also  be  withdrawn  on  the  application  of  a  similar  process,  or  in  liie  natural  order 
of  tilings  under  the  new  system.  As  to  tliis,  the  most  karned  expounders  of  constitu- 
tional law  are  at  issue;  and  the  point  becomes,  in  fact,  one  to  be  decided  in  the  case  of 
instances  as  tliey  arise,  and  with  a  due  regard  for  national  and  interstate,  as  well  as 
individual  relations. 

STATICE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  onXar  jilumbcuiiiua,  having  a  funnel-shaped 
membranaceous,  and  phiited  coroUo;  the  flowers  in  spikes  on  one  side  of  a  panicled, 
leafless,  flowering  stem  (scape).  Several  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  growing  near  the 
sea,  most  of  them  on  muddy  .shores  and  in  salt  marshes.  Tlieroot  of  Ktntice  CdioHniana, 
called  marsh  rosemary,  is  used  in  North  America  for  all  the  purposes  of  kino  and  catechu, 
and  is  a  very  powerful  astringent. 

STAT  ICS  (Gr.  root  sta,  to  stand),  the  science  of  the  equilibrium  or  balancing  of  forces 
on  a  body  or  system  of  bodies,  has  gradually  advanced  from  the  days  of  Archimedes  to 
tlie  vast  developments  it  has  now  acquired.  Singularly  enough,  though  most  of  its 
simpler  theorems  are  very  generally  known,  are  almost  ]iopular,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
science  in  which  elementary  teaching  is  so  defective.  The;  ordinary  proofs  of  its 
fundamental  principles,  such  as  tlie  parallelogram  of  fmres,  tlie  'principle  of  the  lever, 
etc.,  are  usually  founded  on  the  supposition  tiiat  a  body  in  equilibrium  is  abi^olnUly  at 
rest.  Now,  ju)y  one  who  knows  tliat  the  earth  rotates  about  its  axis,  that  it  revolves 
about  the  sun,  that  tlie  sun  is  in  motion  relatively  to  the  so-called  fixed  stars;  lliat  i/iey 
r.re  in  all  probability,  in  motion  about  something  else  which  is  itself  in  motion,  etc.,  will 
at  once  see  tliat  tliere  is  no  sucli  thing  as  absokUe  rest,  and  that  relafire  rest  or  mention, 
luichanged  with  reference  to  surrounding  bodies,  is  all  that  we  mean  liy  equilibrium. 
He  will  tlien,  at  once,  see  that  the  foundations  of  statics  are  to  be  sought  "in  the  Laws  of 
Motiou  (q.v.).  And,  in  fact,  Newton's  second  law  of  motion  gives" us  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  single  particle  under  the  action  of  any 
forces;  wliile  liis  third  law,  with  tlie  annexed  scholium,  gives  these  conditions  for  any 
body  or  system  of  bodies  wliatever. 

The  simplest  statement  of  tlie  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  body  which  can  be 
given,  is  that  furnished  by  this  sdiolium  of  Newton's,  which  is  now  known  b\-  tlie  name 
of  the  principle  of  energy  (see  Force)  or  work  (q.v.).  It  is  as  follows:  A  rigid  body  is  in 
equilibrium  if,  and  is  not  equilibrium  unless,  in  ariy  small  displacement  wliatever,  no 
work  is  done  on  the  whole  by  the  forces  to  which  it  is  subject.  In  the  case  of  what  are 
called  the  mechanical  jwicers  (q.v.),  this  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  work 
expended  on  a  machine  is  wholly  given  back  by  the  machine — or  that  the  work  done  by 
WiQ  poxrer  is  ecjual  to  the  work  spent  in  overcoming  the  resistance. 

It  is  shown  in  the  geometrical  science  of  kinematics  that  any  motion  whatever  of  a 
rigid  body  can  be  rediiced  to  three  displacements  in  any  three  rectangular  directions, 
together  with  ?//rfe  rotations  about  any  three  rectnngular  axes — so  that  the  equilibrium 
of  a  rigid  body  is  secured  if  no  work  "be  done  on  tlie  whole  in  an)^  of  these  six  displace- 
ments. There  are  tlius  six  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  a  rigid  bodj'  under  tlie  action  of 
any  forces — and  tliese  are  reduced  to  three  (two  displacements  and  one  rotation),  if  the 
forces  are  contincd  to  one  plane;  and  to  one  (a  displacement)  if  the  forces  act  all  in  one 
line. 

Equilibrium  may  be  stable,  vnstahle,  or  neutral.  It  is  said  to  be  stable  if  the  body, 
when  slightly  displaced  in  any  way  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  left  free,  tends 
to  return  to  tliat  position.  It  is  unstable  if  there  is  any  displacement  possil)le  which 
will  leave  the  body  in  a  position  in  wliich  it  tends  to  fall  further  away  from  its  position 
of  equilibrium.  It  is  neutral  if  the  body,  when  displaced,  is  still  in  equilibrium.  It  is 
easily  shown,  but  we  cannot  spare  space  for  the  proof,  that  a  position  of  stable  equilib- 
rium IS,  in  general,  that  in  which  the  potential  energy  (see  Force)  of  the  body  is  a  mini- 
mum— of  unstable  equilibrium,  where  it  is  a  maximum  (for  some  one  direction  of  dis- 
placement at  least)— of  neutral  equilibrium,  wliere  the  potential  energy  remains 
unchanged  by  any  small  displacement.  Thus  a  perfect  sphere,  of  uniform  material,  is 
in  neutral  equilibrium  on  a  horizontal  plane — while  an  oblate  spheroid,  witli  its  axis  of 
rotation  vertical,  is  in  stable  equilibrium;  and  a  prolate  spheroid,  with  its  axis  vertical, 
is  in  unstable  equilibrium  on  the  plane.  Similar  statements  liold  for  other  tlian  ri^id 
bodies.  Tims,  a  chain,  or  a  mass  of  fluid,  is  in  stable  equilibrium  wlien  its  potential 
energy  is  least,  i.e.,  when  its  center  of  gravity  is  as  low  as  possible.  This  simple  state- 
ment is  suflicient  for  the  mathematical  solution  of  either  question. 

STATIONERY,  a  very  general  term  applied  to  the  materials  connected  with  writing, 
such  as  paper,  books  for  accounts  drawing,  etc.,  envelopes,  scaling  materials;  and  even 
writing  desks,  blotling-books,  albums,  porte-feuilles,  pocket-books,  red  tape,  and  many 
other  necessaries  of  the  writing-desk,  are  included. 

STATIONERY  OFFICE,  on  ofllce  in  London  established  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in 
1786,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  wholesale,  writing  materials  for  the  supply  of  the 
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government  offices  at  home  and  abroad.  It  also  contracts  for  the  printing  of  all 
reports  and  other  matters  laid  before  the  house  of  commons.  The  duties  are  performed 
by  a  comptrcller,  a  storekeeper,  and  about  30  clerks  or  other  subordinate  officers. 
There  is  a  branch  establishment  in  Dublin.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  lords  of 
the  treasury. 

STATIOIfS  (Lat.-si(itio),  a  name  applied  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  certain 
places  reputed  of  s]iecial  sanctity,  which  are  appointed  to  be  visited  as  places  of  prayer. 
The  name  is  particularly  applied  in  this  sense  to  certain  churches  in  the  city  of  Home, 
which,  from  an  early  period,  have  been  appointed  as  churches  ■wlncli  the  fauhful  are 
particularly  inviied  to  visit  on  stated  days.  The  names  of  these  churclies  are  found  on  the 
several  days  in  the  Roman  missal  prefixed  to  tlie  liturgy  peculiar  to  the  day.  The  word, 
however,  is  employed  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner  in  reference  to  a  very  popular 
and  widcly-reciiived  devotional  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ciiurch,  known  as  that 
of  "the  stations  of  the  cross."  This  devotion  prevailed  in  all  Catholic  countries;  and 
the  traveler  often  recognizes  it  even  at  a  distance  by  the  emblems  which  are  employed  in 
directing  its  observance— the  lofty  "  Calvary"  crowning  some  distant  eminence,  with  a 
series  of  fresco-pictures  or  bas-reliefs  arranged  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  approach. 
These  representations,  the  subjects  of  which  are  supplied  by  scenes  from  the  several 
stages  of  the  pas.sion  of  our  Lord,  are  called  stations  of  the  cross,  and  the  whole  series 
is  popularly  kaown  as  the  Via  Caloarla,  or  way  of  Calvary.  The  origin  of  this  devo- 
tional exercise,  like  that  of  local  pilgrimages,  is  traceable  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
the  holj''  places  of  Palestine,  consequent  on  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Laud;  these  representations  being  designed  to  serve  as  some  analogous  incen- 
tive to  the  piety  and  faith  of  the  Christian  worshiper  of  our  Lord  in  his  passion.  The 
number  of  the  so-culled  "  stations"  is  commonly  14,  although  in  some  places  15,  and  in 
others,  as  Vienna,  only  11;  but  whatever  may  be  their  number,  the  subject  of  all  is  a 
sort  of  pictorial  narrative  of  the  passion.  The  devotional  exercise  itself  is  performed 
by  kneeling  at  the  several  stations  in  succession,  and  reciting  certain  prayers  at  each. 
Forms  of  prayer  are  prescribed  to  those  who  can  read.  The  poor  and  ignorant  recite 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Hail,  Mary  !  all  baing  directed  to  fix  their  thouglits  in  grateful 
memory  upon  "  the  sufferings  which  each  representation  describes  our  Lord  as  having 
undergone,  in  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind."  Many  "  indulgences"  are  granted 
to  those  who,  having  duly  repented  of  their  sins,  shall  piously  perform  this  exercise. 
Many  of  these  stations  are  celebrated  as  works  of  art,  especially  one  near  Bologna.  Some 
of  those  in  the  Alps  and  along  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  other 
German  rivers,  are  exceedingly  striking  and  picturesque. 

STATISTICAL  CONGRESS,  International.  The  first  congress  of  this  character 
was  held  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  census, 
and  occurred  in  1853  at  Brussels.  To  M.  Adolph  Quetelet,  the  eminent  statistician,  is 
due  the  successful  organization  of  these  meetings,  which  were  successively  convened  at 
Paris,  Vienna,  London,  Berlin,  Florence,  the  Hague,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Buda-Pesth. 
Their  object  has  been  to  system.Uize  and  define  the  statistical  work  of  the  countries  rep- 
resented, and  the  result  accomplished  in  this  direction  has  been  valuable  and  suggestive. 
Hon.  Samuel  B,  Haggles  and  Dr.  Edward  Young,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  have 
afforded  valuable  services  in  this  connection. 

STATISTICS,  that  branch  of  political  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  collecting 
and  arranging  of  facts  bearing  on  the  condition,  social,  moral,  and  material,  of  a  people. 
The  word  statistics  was  first  employed  in  the  middle  of  last  century  by  prof.  Aclienwall  of 
GOttingeu,  who  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  science.  'The  principle  lying  at 
its  foundaliim  is,  that  the  laws  which  govern  nature,  and  more  especially  those' which 
govern  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  mankind,  are  constant,  and  are  to  be  discov- 
ered by  the  investigation  and  comparison  of  phenomena  extending  over  a  very  large 
number  of  instances.  Accidental  diversities  tend  to  neutralize  each  other,  their  influ- 
ence diminishing  as  the  area  of  investigation  increases;  and  if  that  area  be  sufficiently 
extended,  they  so  nearly  disappear,  that  we  are  entitled  to  disregard  them  altosether. 
While  the  length  of  a  single  life  cannot  be  counted  on,  an  average  of  1000  or  10,000  lives 
gives  us  a  constant  quantity,  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  answer  the  purposes  of  insur- 
ance companies.  Even  the  acts  which  are  the  most  purely  voluntary  as  regards  individ- 
ual men,  have  been  found  to  be  subject  to  laws  which,  "in  respect  of  the  masses  which 
make  up  society,  are  invariably  in  like  circumstances,  and  discoverable. 

The  science  of  statistics  has  a  twofold  relation  to  political  and  social  economy.  The 
facts  collected  by  the  statist  are  the  bases  on  w^hich  political  economy  rests;  their 
application  to  social  and  economical  problems  is  an  appeal  from  imagination  to  fact. 
But  the  statist  must  be  guided  by  the  political  economist  in  what  direction  to  extend 
his  investigations:  without  political  economy,  we  should  have  had  no  statistics. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  multifarious  topics 

which  may  be  the  subject  of  statistical  inquiries.     The  results  of  statistics  have  been 

classified    as — 1.    Problems   regarding    the  nature  of  wealth   and   its   production    and 

growth  in  a  community;  2.  Problems  relating  to  inland  and  foreign  trade;  3.  Prob- 
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loms  relatin!;  to  taxation  and  finance;  4.  Problems  rogarriing  currency,  banks,  and 
prices;  5.  Prohlcms  relating  to  tlie  wages  and  hire  of  labor,  ami  the  division  of  cinploj'- 
laenls;  and  G.  Problems  relating  to  the  functions  of  the  state  as  regards  .interference 
with  the  economic  relations  of  its  subjects. 

The  staiis'.ieal  seciioa  added  to  Llie  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence in  is;!;},  and  the  Lofidon  statistical  society  founded  in  183-4,  liave  made  some 
valuable  conIribiitii)ns  to  this  science,  and  helped  to  dilfuse  a  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  importance.  But  while  in  some  branches  tliere  is  undoubtedly  room 
tor  the  labors  of  individuals  or  associations,  statistics  are,  generally  speaking,  more 
■appropriately  the  province  of  the  state.  The  most  important  of  thq  sul)jects  with 
which  this  science  is  cognizant,  cannot  be  investigated  without  unrestricted  access  to 
government  ottices,  and  authority  to  demand  iuformalion;  and  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  government  is  continually  aiTording  opporluniiies  for  the  collection  of  the 
most  valuable  .-statistical  facts.  For  some  time  past,  statistics  have  largely  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  more  enlightened  governments  of  Europe.  The  statistical  reports 
issueil  by  tlie  various  departments  of  the  French  government  dc-serve  especial  praise 
for  the  coniprehensivencss  of  their  basis,  and  the  clearness  of  their  arrangement. 
Tlie  government  of  Belgium  has,  since  1841.  engaged  witli  mvich  diligence  in  statis- 
tics, and  Austria  and  Prussia  have  also  their  statistical  dejiart meats.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  department  of  the  board  of  trade  lias,  since  18o3,  been  charged  with  col- 
lecting and  ijublishing  detailed  and  classified  information  obtained  from  various 
departments  of  government  regarding  the  revenues,  pojjulatiou,  commerce,  wealth, 
and  moral  and  economical  condition  of  the  country  and  colonies,  as  well  as  a  selec- 
tion from  the  statistics  of  forergn  countries.  Every  session  of  parliament,  there  are 
also  numerous  statistical  returns  called  for,  which  no  doubt  sometimes  contain  valu- 
able material,  but  being  drawn  up  to  suit  the  particular  purpose  of  those  who  move 
for  them,  they  have  too  often  a  desultory,  fragmentary  character,  and  from  the  absence 
of  any  general  plan,  are  of  little  use  but  for  the  moment.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  by'establishing  a  separate  statistical  department  of  government,  we  might  at  a 
hanlly  greater  cost,  obtain  a  yearly  resume  of  administrative  statistics  complete  enough 
to  supersede,  to  a  large  extent,  the  present  system  of  moving  for  returns  whenever  they 
are  wanted. 

The  frequent  connection  of  statistics  with  political  theories  renders  it  important  to 
guard  against  premature  statistical  conclusions,  of  which  two  very  fertile  .sources  are  cal- 
culations from  an  insufficient  number  of  data,  and  neglect  to  inake  allowance  for  dis- 
turbing causes. 

STATU  AKY  and  STATUE.    See  Sculpture. 

STATUTE  OF  FUAUDS,  in  English  law\  is  a  statute  which  required  certain  contracts 
and  agreements  to  l:e  in  writing,  in  order  to  be  binding  in  such  cases.  Tlie  object  of  the 
statute  29  C'liar.  II.  c.  3,  was  to  prevent  the  perjury  wliich  so  frequently  takes  place 
where  the  proof  of  the  contract  is  left  to  the  memory  of  the  parties.  All  leases  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  their  assignments,  must  be  in  writing;  and  no  freehold  estate  in 
lands  can  be  created  except  by  writing.  So  promises  and  agreements  to  binii  an  execu- 
tor or  administrator  personally  must  be  in  writing;  as  well  as  to  bind  one  party  for  the 
debt  of  another.  So  as  to  contracts  made  for  the  sale  of  land,  or  of  interests  in  land; 
and  for  the  sale  of  goods  above  £10  in  price,  unless  part  of  the  goods  have  been  accepted 
and  received,  or  partly  paid  for. 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS.     See  Limitation. 

STATUTES  OF  DISTRIBUTIONS.     See  Distributions. 

STATUTES,  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  are  those  laws  made  fi'om  time  to  time  by  the 
legislature,  which  qualify  and  alter  the  common  law  or  previous  statutes.  All  laws  may 
be  divided  into  common  law  and  statutory  law.  the  former  beiny  unwritten,  the  latter 
being  written.  The  theory  as  to  the  common  law  is,  that  it  consists  merely  of  ancient 
usages,  accepted  by  all,  of  which  the  written  exposition  has  perished,  but  which  tradi- 
tion has  kept  alive;  and  much  of  the  common  law  necessarily  consists  of  what  has  some- 
times been  called  judge-made  law — a  department  of  law  which  has  often  been  ignorantly 
denounced  as  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  but  which  isa  necessary  part  of  every  code,  under 
whatever  name  it  is  disguised.  The  legislature  of  this  country  consists  of  the  queen,  lords, 
and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  and  the  statutes  which  they  pass  have  been 
likened  by  sir  Matthew  Hale  to  written  contracts  or  indentures,  the  general  public  being 
bound,  by  their  respective  agents,  as  if  by  solemn  deed.  There  is  no  legal  mode  of 
altering  t1ie  previously  existing  law,  exceyjt  by  a  statute  pa.ssed  with  the  consent  of  par- 
liament; but  there  are  other  ways  of  modifying  the  law,  so  far  as  mere  details  of  admin- 
istration are  concerned — as,  for  example,  by  orders  in  council,  by  ordinances,  by  char- 
ters, and  by  by-laws  issued  under  some  inherent  or  statutory  power  belonging  to  corpo- 
rations. The  mode  in  which  a  statute  is  made  belongs  properly  to  the  head  of  proced- 
ure in  parliament.  Statutes  or  acts  of  parliament  are  all  founded  on  the  theorj'  that  the 
legislature  has  an  inherent  right  to  alter  all  previous  laws  or  statutes;  and  though  some;- 
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times  great  and  leading  statutes  have  been  declared  to  be  unalterable  by  any  future  par- 
liament, tliis  restriction  is  obviously  utterly  futile,  and  inconsistent  witli  the  Idea  of  a 
legislature.  Statutes  are  usually  divided,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  affected 
by  them,  into  public  and  private — the  former  ai^plying  to  the  whole  public,  the  latter 
only  to  the  persons  named  or  described.  There  is  also  a  subdivision  of  both  into  local 
and  personal  statutes.  Statutes  are  also  divided  into  declaratory,  penal,  or  remedial, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  object.  Tliere  are  certain  important  rules  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  statutes,  the  chief  business  of  the  various  courts  of  law  and  equity 
being  to  construe  or  interpret  the  statutes.  A  statute  begins  to  operate  from  the  time 
when  it  receives  the  royal  assent,  unless  it  state  some  other"  time  for  its  commencement; 
but  formerly  each  statute  was  presumed  to  take  effect  from  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  parliament  in  which  it  passed,  until  the  rule  was  changed,  in  1793,  by  the  act  33  Geo. 
III.  c.  13.  The  leading  rule  in  construing  statutes  is,  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  ordinary-  grammatical  sense,  unless  the  context  shows  that  they  are  used  in  some 
other  sense.  AH  other  rules  resolve  more  or  less  into  this.  There  is  also  a  well-known 
rule  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed  less  strictly  than  other  statutes  of  a  remedial 
kind.  Another  rule  is,  that  a  subsequent  statute  repeals  one  that  is  prior,  either 
expressly  or_  hy  necessary  implication,  if  the  prior  one  is  inconsistent  in  substance. 
Though  it  might  seem  an  easy  task  to  construe  or  interpret  what  is  meant  by  a  statute, 
it  is  in  practice  so  far  from  being  easy  that  it  requires  a  special  training  and  long  expe- 
rience to  arrive  at  an  accurate  mode  of  construction,  the  chief  business  of  lawyers  being 
to  acquire  this  art;  and  one  excels  another  solely  or  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  tact,  skill, 
and  accuracy  of  thinking  which  are  required  to'do  such  work  in  perfection.  All  the 
main  disputes  in  litigation  turn  chiefly  on  the  different  interpretations  put  by  parties  on 
statutes  or  contracts,  both  of  which  are  construed  according  to  precisely  the  same  rules. 
Another  rule  applicable  to  statutes  is,  that  each  remains  "in  force  until  it  is  repealed, 
either  expressly  or  impliedly.  So  much  confusion,  however,  has  arisen  out  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  statutes,  and  it  is  so  difbcult  for  lawyers  to  discover  w-hat  statutes  have  been 
so  impliedl}'  repealed,  that  of  late  years  a  process  of  revision  and  examination  has  been 
instituted  by  the  government  with  a  view  to  repeal  expressly  all  that  is  obsolete  and  that 
is  already  only  impliedly  repealed,  so  as  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  statutes,  which  have 
now  grown  to  an  inconvenient  size.  This  task  is  preliminary  to  a  codification  of  those 
statutes  which  remain  after  such  revision  and  expurgation. 

STATUTES  (anfe)  are  passed  through  congress  or  the  state  legislatures  in  a  differ- 
ent method  from  that  in  usage  with  legislative  assemblies  in  Europe,  where  great  pains 
are  taken  in  framing  statutes,  and  specialists  and  law^-ers  are  consulted  in  reference  to 
them.  In  the  American  legislature  a  bill  may  be  presented  by  a  private  member,  and 
will  then  be  referred  to  the  proper  committee,  or  a  committe  may  introduce  a  bill.  It 
must  then  pass  through  three  readings,  of  which  the  first  two  are  formal.  After  its  pas- 
sage through  both  houses  it  is  engrossed,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house, 
and,  if  it  receive  the  signature  of  the  presiding  officers  and  the  executive,  it  becomes  an 
"act,"  and  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  American  statutes  take  effect 
immediately,  or  a  certain  number  of  days  after  the  session,  or  after  passage. 

STAX7BBACH,  Fall  of,  a  celebrated  waterfall  in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  Switzerland,  1  m.  from  the  village  of  Lauterlnunnen,  and  8  m.  s.  of  Interlaken. 
It  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Europe,  having  a  descent  of  between  800  and  900  ft.,  but  it 
often  disappoiots  visitors.  wJio  expect  a  swift  Inud-roaring  cataract,  and  find  instead  a 
slender  stream  of  water,  concealing  the  face  of  ihe  precipice  like  a  "  beautiful  lace  veil, 
and  imitating  in  its  center  the  folds  of  the  drapery."  Long  before  it  reaches  the  bottom 
it  is  blown  into  a  dust  of  silver  spray,  whence  its  name  staubbach  (dust-stream).  Both 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  have  praised  it  in  verse. 

STAUNTO^N",  a  river  in  s.w.  Virginia,  200  m.  long,  rising  in  Montgomery  co.,  flow- 
ing s.e.  through  a  gorge  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountain.s.  It  separates  the  counties  of 
Franklin,  Pittsylvania,  and  Halifax  from  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Campbell,  and  Char- 
lotte, and  unites  at  Clarksville  with  the  Dan  river  to  form  the  Roanoke.  The  upper  por- 
tion is  sometimes  called  the  Roanoke.     In  the  first  20  m.  it  has  a  fall  of  1000  feet. 

STAUNTON,  a  rapidly  increasing  t.  of  Virginia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Shenandoah 
river,  100  ra.  w.n.w.  of  Richmond.  It  was  incorporated  in  1749,  and  is  the  site  of  the 
western  state  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums.  It  contains  9 
churches,  3  newspapers,  several  academies  and  seminaries,  mills,  foundries,  and  manu- 
factories.    Pop.  70,  5,120. 

STAUNTON,  HowARB,  1810-74:  b.  England;  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  and 
after  extended  travel  settled  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the  game 
of  chess.  He  had  great  skill  as  a  player,  and  was  enthu.siastic  in  his  researches  into  the 
obscure  analysis  of  the  game.  He  became  the  editor  of  the  Chess-Player's  Chronicle ;  also 
edited  the  chess  department  of  the  Illustrated  London  News.  In  1847  he  published  the 
Chess-Player's  Handbook ;  in  1849  the  Companion  ;  in  1851  the  Chess  Tournament ;  and 
1860,  Chess  Praxis.  He  also  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  tlie  works  of  Shakespeare, 
of  which  he  edited  an  edition  in  1857-60.    He  also  wrote  Great  Schools  of  England,  1865. 
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STAUNTOX,  Wn.TjAM.  d.d.  ;  b.  England,  1803;  came  to  America,  1818;  ordained  in 
the  Prottstiint  Episcopal  churcli,  183-t;  reclor  of  St.  James's  cliurcli,  lioxbury,  Mass., 
1835-10;  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Brooklyn,  1848;  rector  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  He  pub- 
lished JJictionary  of  P/iraxcs,  Subjects,  and  Usages  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church; 
Book  of  Chants ;  Songs  ami  Prayers  for  tlie  Family  Altar;  Book  of  Common  Praise ;  Vol- 
untaries for  the  Organ.     He  is  un  authority  on  ecclesiastical  music. 

STAUPITZ,  JoHANN  VON,  descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Misnia,  but 
the  date  and  i>lace  of  his  birtli  are  \iiiknown;  studied  tluiolgy  at  Tubingen;  became  an 
iT'  Augusliuian  monk ;  was  called  by  Frederick  the  wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  to  assist  in  foUnd- 
'  ing  ihe  university  at  Wittenberg;  became  in  1503  its  dean  and  professor  of  theology;  in 
1503  was  made  vicar-general  of  the  Augiistines  lor  the  province  of  Germany;  procured 
for  Lutiier  in  1508  the  cliair  of  dialectics  and  ethics  at  \Villenl)erg;  retired  from  Witten- 
berg, 1519,  to  Salzburg,  and  became  court-preacher,  and  in  1522  abbot  of  a  Benedictine 
convent.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Luther  and  the  reformation.  He  wrote  l)e  Amore 
JJei  and  De  Fide  Cfiriatiana. 

STAVANGER,  a  sea-port  t.  of  thew.  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  stiff  of  Cbrisliansand,  35 
in.  n.vv.  from  the  Naze,  and  100  m.  s.  from  Bergen,  on  the  w.  side  of  a  wide  and  shel- 
tered bay  of  the  Bukne-tiord.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  with  a  very  tine  old  gothic 
cathedral,  built  in  1013.  Stavanger  has  cloth-manufactories  and  distilleries.  Sliip- 
building  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  timber,  oak-bark, 
lobsters,  herring,  and  stock-tish.     Pop.  '70,  17,653. 

STAVES  ACRE,  Delphinium  staphisagria,  a  species  of  larkspur  (q.v.),  a  native  of  the 
s.  of  Eiirojie.  Tiie  seeds  have  been  used  in  medicine  from  ancient  times.  They  are  too 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic  to  be  safely  employed;  but  in  powder  they  are  applied 
to  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  are  used  for  killing  lice.  Tlieir  properties  depend  upon  an 
alkaljid,  Ddphinia  (CjtHiqNOt),  which  is  now  used  in  medicine  instead  of  the  seeds, 
chiefly  in  rheumatism  and  neuralgia.     See  Larkspur. 

STAVROPOL,  a  governiuent  in  Russian  C;nicasia,  boun  led  on  the  n.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Astrakiian,  and  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks;  by  the  Caspian  sea  on  the 
e. ;  and  b}"^  the  Caucasus  on  the  south.  Area  27,09J  sq.m. ;  pop.'Tl,  437,118  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and 
the  Kuma.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  there  are  no  harbors,  and  otdy  lisherraeii's 
1  boatscan  app.  ■>ach  the  beach.  The  climate  is  milder  in  the  e.  than  in  the  west.  In  the 
is.w.,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  millet  and  wheat,  agriculture  is  the  chief 
employment;  in  the  n.e.,  t!ie  inhabitants  lead  a  nomad  life.  Vineyards  line  the 
banks  of  the  Terek  and  Kumi,  and  mulberry  trees  are  cultivated  for  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms.    Immense  herds  of  oxen  and  sheep  are  sent  to  the  interior  of  Russia. 

STAVROPOL,  capital  of  the  government,  stands  on  the  chief  highway  from  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  200  m.  s.e.  of  Rostov.  It  was  founded  in  the  end  of  the  last  c,  and  as 
yet  it  is  only  important  from  its  position.     Pop.  '67,  20,927. 

STAY,  STAYSAIL.     See  Rigging,  Sail. 

STEALING.     See  Larceny. 

STEAM.  Steam  is  water  in  the  gaseous  form  (see  Heat)  When  dry,  it  is  invisible 
and  transparent,  like  air,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  ra,por,  which  is  steam  returned 
to  the  state  of  water,  and  thus  become  visible — water-dust,  as  it  were.  As  steam,  has 
become  the  most  important  of  all  motive  powers,  the  properties  on  which  its  action 
depends  deserve  careful  consideration.  The  development  of  steam  is,  naturally  enough, 
coiniected  popularly  with  a  high  temperature,  but  the  two  things  do  not  necessarily  go 
together.  Water  (or  snovv,  or  ice)  gives  off  vapor  or  steam  at  every  temperature — a* low 
temperature  not  preventing  the  formation  of  steam,  but  only  decreasing  its  density. 
Tlie  only  limit  to  this  evaporation  is  when  the  air  surrounding  the  water  (or  snow,  etc.) 
is  alreadj^  saturated  with  vapor  of  the  maximum  density  which  the  water  can  give  off  at 
the  existing  temperature.  Thus  water  at  32°  Fahr.  will  give  off  vapor  of  a  pressure 
equal  to  0.085  lb.  per  sq.in. ;  but  if  the  air  above  it  is  already  saturated  with  vapor  of 
that  density,  the  tendency  of  the  particles  of  water  to  fly  apart  is  exactly  balanced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  vapor  on  its  surface,  and  no  more  evaporation  takes  place.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  no  atmospheric  pressure  can  prevent  the  water  or  ice  pass- 
ing into  vapor,  the  previous  presence  in  the  air  of  vapor  of  the  required  density  (even 
when  so  sm:dl  as  in  the  instance  just  given)  entirel}'  stops  it. 

At  32'  Fahr.,  as  w^e  have  already  said,  the  vapor  in  the  space  a  would  exert  a  pres- 
sure equal  only  to  0.085  1b.  per  sq  inch.  If  the  temperature  were  raised  to  80°,  more 
vapor  would  rise  until  its  pressure  became  about  0.5  lb.  per  sq.in.;  at  102°  the 
pressure  would  be  1  lb. ;  at  162\  5  lbs. ;  at  193°,  10  lbs. ;  and  so  on,  until  at  212° 
Fahr.  the  pressure  would  be  14.7  lbs.,  or  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  this  point  has  been  reached,  it  is  evident  that  the  piston  will  l)e  in  equilibrio,  the 
pressure  beneath  it  being  exactly  equal  to  that  above.  At  each  intermediate  point  the 
downward  pressure  on  pp  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  minus  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  below  the  piston.  So  far  as  the  piston  is  concerned,  the  conditions  are 
therefore  the  same  as  if  the  vacuum  had  been  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  a  certain 
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quantity  of  air  below  pp;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases:  if  the  space 
a  had  been  occupied  by  rarified  air,  then,  by  forcing  the  piston  down,  and  compressing 
it  into  less  space,  its  density  would  increase  until  its  pressure  became  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  tlie  external  air.  With  steam,  however,  if  the  piston  were  depressed,  and 
if  the  temperature  of  the  steam  were  preserved  the  same,  instead  of  its  pressure  being 
increased,  a  portion  of  it  would  be  liquefied,  and  the  remainder  would  have  the  same 
pressure  as  before. 

It  is  at  212'  that  water  in  an  open  vessel  begins  to  boil;  that  is,  the  vapor  rises 
rapidly  and  in  volumes,  being  able  to  displace  the  atmosphere  (see  Boiling).  In  this 
state  it  is  usually  called  steam;  but  there  is  no  essential  dillerence  between  steam  at  212° 
and  steam  at  tiO".  The  steam  rising  from  boiling  water  in  an  open  vessel  is  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  water — viz.,  212";  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  contains  a  great  deal 
more  heat.  This  heat  is  employed  in  (lo  use  popular  language)  forcing  asunder  the  mole- 
cules of  the  steam,  and  thus  causing  it  to  occupy  so  much  greater  a  bulk  as  steam  than 
as  water.  It  does  lujt  make  itself  known  by  the  thermometer  (for  which  reason  it  is 
called  latent  lieat),  but  its  existence  and  amount  are  known  by  other  means,  for  which 
see  the  article  Heat. 

It  is  important  to  note,  before  going'  further,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  pressure  of 
steam,  we  have  given  it  in  pounds  per  sq.in.  above  a  perfect  vacuum,  or  in  what  are  called 
absolute  pressures.  These  nuist  be  carefully  distinguished  from  pressures  (as  often  given) 
in  pounds  above  above  atmospheric  pressure.  According  to  the  method  we  adopt,  which  is 
the  more  scieutitic  one,  steam  of  14.7  lbs.,  or  one  atmosphere,  exactly  balances  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  and  can  therefore  do  no  work  against  it;  while,  if  the  other  nomenclature 
had  been  adopted,  steam  of  14.7  lbs.  above  atmospheric  pressure  would  have  been  really 
steam  of  tico  atmospheres  pressure.  In  reading  on  this  subject  the  student  should  always 
make  sure  whether  the  pressures  spoken  of  are  measured  above  an  absolute  zero,  or  only 
above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  much  conl'usion  is  sure  to  result  from  any  mistake  on 
this  point. 

When  a  cubic  in.  of  water  is  converted  into  steam  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  its  volume  is  increased  to  1645  cubic  in. — i.e.,  a  cubic  in.  of  water  becomes 
nearly  a  cubic  ft.  of  steam  of  one  atmosphere.  If  the  steam  is  produced  at  anj'  greater 
pressure,  its  volume  will  be  very  ueaily  inversely  as  that  pressure;  at  two  atmospheres, 
it  would  occupy  about  855  cubic  in. ;  at  four  atmospheres,  about  457  cubic  inches. 

When  water  is  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  neitlier  the  temperature  of  the  water  nor  that 
of  the  steam  rising  from  it  ever  rises  higher  than  212°,  however  hot  the  fire;  the  heat  as 
it  enters  is  carried  off  in  a  latent  state  in  the  steam.  But  under  pressure,  the  tempera- 
ture of  both  can  be  raised  to  any  degree.  If,  when  the  water  and  steam  in  a,  fig.  1,  came 
to  212°,  the  application  of  heat  were  still  continued,  more  steam  would  continue  to  rise, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  under  side  of  the  piston  being  now  greater  than  that  of  the 
air  above  it,  the  piston  would  begin  to  ascend;  but  suppose  it  held  in  the  same  position 
by  force,  the  upward  pressure  of  the  steam  would  be  found  rapidly  to  increase,  until  it 
would  soon  require  a  weight  of  14.7  lbs.  per  sq.in.  to  keep  it  down,  showing  that  the 
pressure  of  tiie  steam  was  now  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  29.4  lbs.  per 
su.inch.  If  at  this  point  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  steam  were  examined,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  250°  Fahr.  When  the  absolute  prefsure  of  the  steam 
reached  50  lbs. ,  its  temperature  would  be  281° ;  at  100  lbs. ,  328° ;  at  150  lbs. ,  360° ;  and  so  on. 

From  the  numerous  experiments  made  on  this  subject  some  verv  important  general 
conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Of  these,  one — which  will  be  evident  from  the  figures  just 
given— is,  that  the  pressure  of  steam  increases  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  the  temperature 
(doubling  the  temperature  increases  the  pressure  nearly  2'^  times),  which  shows  the  extreme 
danger  of  continuing  to  apply  heat  to  a  vessel  from  which  the  steam  is  not  allowed  to 
escape.     The  bursting  force  would  soon  become  such  as  no  vessel  could  resist. 

Another  general  conclusion  of  great  importance  is,  that  for  every  temperature  tiiere 
is  a  corresponding  density  of  steam  produced.  This  steam  contains  a  fixed  amount  of 
latent  heat,  and  exerts  a  certain  uniform  pressure  on  every  side  of  any  vessel  in  which  it 
may  be  contained.  The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  these  vaiues  for 
steam  of  several  different  temperatures: 
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32° 

0.085 
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211,5.36 

104' 

1.06 

1113.7 

312.8 

19,519 

158' 

4.51 

1130.1 
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14,7 

1146.6 

20.36 

1,645 

248° 

28.83 

1157.5 

14.0 
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293* 

60.4 

1171.2 

6.992 

436 

356° 

145.8 

1190.4 

3.057 

191 

401° 

250.0 

1204.1 

1.838 

115 

r,  Temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit.    This  corresponds  to  the  sensible  heat  of  the  steam. 

p,  Pressarein  pounds  per  sq.in.  of  the  steam  at  that  ten".peri»ture. 

H,  Total  heat  of  the  vapor  above  32°  Fahr.  at  that  temperature  (according  to  Resmault's  hypothesis) 
in  thermal  unita.  A  thermal  unit  (772  foot-pounds)  is  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise  1  lb. 
of  water  1°  Fahr.  at  or  near  its  temperature  of  greatest  density,  39.1°  Fahr.  The  specific  heat  of 
water  increases  slowly  as  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  1  thermal  unit  will  not  raise  1  lb.  of  water 
quite  so  m;ieli  as  1°  at  hi^h  temperature;  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  we  need  not  take  this 
into  account. 

V,  Volume  in  cubic  ft.  occupied  by  1  lb.  of  steam. 

V,  Nmnber  of  times  which  volume  of  steam  exceeds  that  of  same  weight  of  water. 
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The  rc'lntions  between  temperature  and  pressure  in  the  foregoing  table  apply  only  so 
long  as  the  steam  is  in  coiitacl  wltli  the  water  from  wliieli  it  is  generated.  Once  away 
from  the  water,  its  temperature  may  l)e  raised  without  altering  its  pressure.  Steam 
which  has  received  additional  heal  in  this  way  is  called  sHpcrheaicd  steam.  It  approxi- 
mates to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas,  and  therefore  follows  nearly  what  is  known  as 
Boyle's  or  Mariotte's  law  (q.v.);  its  volume  varying  always  inversely  as  its  i)ressure.  Uy 
this  law,  steam  which  occupied  1  cubic  ft.  at  ;J0  lbs.  ab.^olute  pressure,  would  occupy  4 
cubic  ft.  at  5  lbs.,  and  half  a  cul)ic  ft.  at  40  lbs.  iibsolutc  pressure. 

Steam,  however,  as  conunonly  used  iu  the  steam-engine,  is  not  superheated,  but  used 
under  the  conditions  given  in  the  table.  It  i.s  then  called  saturated  steam,  and  differs 
sensibly  Irom  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas.  If  the  prei<sure  {]>)  be  given  in  pounds  per 
sq.  in.,  and  the  product  {pv)  of  pressure  and  volume  iu  foot-pounds,  then  the  fornmla, 

log.  (pi:)  =  4.675  +  .061  log.  p* 

gives  results  accurate  enough  at  all  ordinary  pressures,  and  can  be  very  easily  applied. 
The  volume,  instead  of  increasing  invensely  as  the  pressure,  increases  less  rapidly;  the 
difference,  though  not  very  great,  is  large  enough  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  efficiency  and  behavior  of  steam  in  a  steam-engine. 

Another  fact  regarding  the  constitution  of  steam  requires  attention;  from  iis  impor- 
tance in  point  of  econom}'.  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  it  would  take  much 
more  heal  or  fuel  to  convert  a  pound  of  water  into  steam  at  a  higher  than  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  In  reality,  however,  tlie  difference  is  very  slight.  Referring 
back  to  the  table,  it  will  be  .seen  that  it  requires  1146.6  units  of  heat  to  raise  a  pound  of 
water  from  o2"  to  212°,  and  evaporate  il  at  that  temperature;  of  these,  180  are  e.viiended 
in  raising  the  temperature,  while  1146.6  — 180,  or  966.6  units,  become  latent  iu  the 
steam.  It  only  requires  1171.2  units,  however  (261  sensible,  and  910.2  latent),  to  raise 
the  water  to  293',  and  evaporate  it  at  thai  temperature;  for  the  latent  heat  falls  nearly  as 
fast  as  the  sensible  heat  rises.  The  additional  he;it  required  is  thus  only  a  little  over  2 
per  cent,  while  the  pressure — which  is,  ca^teris  paribus,  a  measure  of  the  work  the  steam 
will  do — is  more  than  quadrupled.  In  this  way,  a  large  increase  of  power  in  any  engine 
may  be  obtained  by  a  small  additional  expenditure  of  fuel,  and  consequently  steam  of  a 
high  pressure  is  now  being  used  for  all  piuposes,  its  economy  and  advantages  being  fully 
recognized  by  engineers.  It  was  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  total  heat  of  steam — 
that  is,  the  sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  heats— was  constant  at  all  temperatures;  but 
this  is  not  strictly  the  case,  although  the  table  shows  that  the  difference,  for  ordinary 
ranges  of  pressure,  is  but  trifling.     See  Heat  and  Steam-engine. 

STEAM-CARRIAGE.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  steam-locomotion,  projects  were 
formeil  for  ruuiiitig  steam-carriages  on  common  roads — not  to  draw  a  train  of  vehi- 
cles after  them,  biit  each  carriage  to  have  passenger-accommodation  as  well  as  steam- 
power.  Robison  sutrsrcsted  .such "a  thing  to  Watt  so  far  back  as  1759.  A  French  inven- 
tor, Cu:not,  tried  a  steam-carriage  at  Paris  in  1770,  which  went  with  so  much  force 
as  to  dash  down  a  brick  wall,  and  thereby  deter  other  inventors.  In  1782,  Muidnch 
exhibited  a  model  of  a  steam  carriage;  in  1784,  Watt  described  his  plans  for  another; 
and  iu  1786  Symington  produced  a  model  of  a  third.  In  the  last-named  y(:;r, 
too,  Oliver  Evans  announced  certain  projects  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  In 
180'2,  Mes.'^rs.  Trevethick  and  Vivian  patented  a. steam-carriage,  planned  on  a  much  bet- 
ter principle  than  any  that  had  preceded  it;  they  adopted  high-pressure  steam,  of  which 
previous  inventors  had  been  afraid.  The  carriage  was  tried,  but  the  ingenious  patentees 
received  very  little  encourairement,  and  soon  turned  their  attention  to  railway  matters. 
A  Ion"-  interval  then  passed  Without  any  new  inventions  in  this  kind  of  read-locomoiion. 
When^Telford  and  other  engineers  had  improved  the  roads  and  highways,  inventors 
were  au;ain  induced  to  apply  steam-power  as  a  substitute  for  horsepower  to  load-vehielcs. 
Bramah  made  a  steam-carriage  in  1821,  on  a  plan  patented  by  Julius  Grilliths.  Gordon 
invented  one  in  1822,  which  worked  something  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  the  engine 
being  within  a  cylinder  which  rolled  along  the  ground;  and  another  in  1824,  which 
appeTired  to  walk  ui>on  six  iron  lecjs.  Goldsworthy,  Gurney,  Burstall,  Hill,  Janus, 
Hancock,  Siuuniers,  Ogle,  Ileaton.  Church,  Dance,  Field,  Squire,  Maceroni,  Scott  Rus- 
sell, Hills,  Sir  James  Anderson— all  invented  new  forms  of  steam-carriage  between  1824 
and  1841. '  Some  of  these  displayed  great  ingenuity,  and  attained  a  speed  of  10  or  12 
miles  an  hour  on  common  turnpike  roads.  Sir  C'harl(;s  Dance  ran  such  a  carriage  between 
Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  in  18B1,  doing  the  9  miles  in  55  minutes:  but  the  oppo 
sition  of  local  interests  put  liim  down,  after  he  had  made  400  such  trips  without  an  acci- 
dent, and  carried  a  very  large  number  of  passengers.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Hancock 
begim  running  his  steam-carriage,  called  The  Infant,  regularly  between  Loudon  and 
Stratford;  and  some  time  afterward,  Mr.  Scott  Russell  ran  his  invention  between  Glas- 
gow and  Paisley.  All  these  three  were  passenger-vehicles  which  plied  for  traffic  on  the 
road.  In  the  very  numerous  inventions  from  time  to  time  brought  forward,  the  passen- 
gers were  in  some  cases  seated  in  front  of  the  engine  and  boiler;  iu  others,  they  were 
seated  behind;  in  others,  the  tank  for  water  was  placed  beneath  the  passengers'  feet; 
■while  in  a  fourth  kind  there  was  a  passenger-carriage,  distinct  from,  but  liuked  to,  the 

*  Cotterill,  Notes  on  the  Theory  of  the  Steam-engine,  p&ge  9. 
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steam-locomotive.     None  of  the  inventions,  however,  attained  to  commercial  success,  so 
many  were  the  difficulties  which  beset  them. 

Tlie  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  exhibited  inventions  rather  for  heavy  traction  tlian 
for  passenger  steam-carriages.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  latter  kind  is  that 
which  the  earl  of  Caitliness  drove,  in  1864,  from  Inverness  to  his  seat  near  Thurso.  It 
carried  three  or  four  persons,  and  ascended  and  descended  very  steep  inclines  without 
much  variation  of  speed.  As  a  question  of  profit  or  commercial  advantage  the  inventors 
of  such  engines  now  look  to  their  emploj^ment  on  common  loads,  for  dragging  heavy 
loads.  Numerous  patents  have  been  taken  out,  with  this  view,  by  Boydell,  Bray,  Clay- 
ton, Burrell,  Fowler,  Aveling,  R.  W.  Tiiomson,  and  others.  In  Mr.  Thomson's  engines, 
or  "road-steamers,"  the  wheels  are  encircled  by  a  complete  ring,  or  tire,  of  india-rubber, 
protected  on  the  outside  by  a  flexible  sheath  of  steel  plates.  As  engines  for  drawing 
very  heavy  weights  these  h;ive  proved  the  most  powerful  yet  invented,  and  several  of 
them  by  1874  were  constantly  at  work  in  Glasgow,  dragging  enormously  heavy  castings 
and  boilers  from  tlie  workshops  of  the  engineers  to  the  railways  or  wharves.  In  ordi- 
nary work,  however,  the  rond  steamers  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  success.  The 
expense  connected  with  the  renewal  of  the  india-rubber  tires,  and  the  other  parts  worn  liy 
the  constant  jolting  on  common  roads,  has  told  very  much  against  their  adoption.  Of 
traction  engines  with  iron  wheels,  Fowler's  and  Aveling's  are  those  most  used.  They 
are  ver3'  simple  in  construction,  and  cheap  in  comparison  to  Thomson's,  although  not 
capable  of  doing  the  exceptionally  heavy  work  we  have  just  mentioned.  Great 
endeavors  are  now  being  made  to  design  an  engine  suitable  for  use  upon  tramway  lines 
laid  down  on  common  roads,  but  as  yet  without  complete  success.  Several  acts  of  par- 
liament have  been  passed  to  regulate  the  u-;e  of  locomotives  upon  common  roads. 
Their  regulations  at  first  were  severely  restrictive,  framed  apparently  rather  to  dis- 
courage than  to  encourage  enterprise.  Now,  however,  that  the  engines  are  improved, 
and  their  use  more  understood  by  the  public,  the  popular  feeling  against  the  engines, 
which  caused  this  legislation,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

It  has  becm  a  favorite  ide.i  for  many  years  with  amateur  and  professional  mechani- 
cians (especial!}'  the  former)  to  make  a  light  carriage  which  could  be  used  upon  ordi- 
nary roads,  and  whicii  should  contain  a  steam-engine  and  boiler  to  propel  itself.  lu 
spite  of  innumerable  attempts  no  permment  .success  has  yet  been  t)btained  in  this 
direction,  notwithstanding  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  coostrucliug  steam 
traction  engines  for  commou  roads.  The  fact  seems  to  bo  th  it,  while  a  self-pro- 
pelling steam-carringe  to  carry  only  the  weight  of  a  passenger  or  two  c:in  be  made 
without  much  difficulty,  its  cost  will  be  proportionately  so  heavy,  and  the  trouble  of 
keeping  it  in  order  as  well  as  of  working  it,  so  great,  that  it  will  not  succeed  commer- 
cialll\\ 

The  true  application  of  steam  upon  common  roads  is  in  the  drawing  of  heavy  loads 
which  would  otherwise  require  an  inconveniently  large  number  of  horses.  Engines  for 
this  purpose  are  called  traction-engines,  and  their  use,  notwithstanding  determined,  and 
too  often  ignorant  opposition,  seems  to  be  yearly  on  the  increase.  Traction-engines 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes— those  with  rigid  tires  on  their  wheels,  and  those  with 
flexible  tires.  The  former  class  is  the  older,  and  includes  many  ingenious  but  mistakeu 
contrivances  for  laying  down  what  was  equivalent  to  an  endless  railway  for  the  engine 
to  run  upon,  which  was  at  one  time  thought  by  many  essential  to  its  success.  The  best 
engines  at  present  made  wuth  rigid  tires  are  those  of  Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter  of 
Rochester,  which  are  simple  and  substantial  in  construction,  and  are  used  largely  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Of  the  second  class  of  traction  engines  those  fitted  with 
Thomson's  patent  india-rubber  tires,  and  by  the  inventor  called  'road-steatner.%  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  come  into  anything  like  extended  use.  These  tires  are  simply  rings 
of  india-ruber,  4  or  5  in.  thick,  stretched  over  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  protected  by  a 
flexible  circle  of  steel  shoes  from  being  damaged  by  stones,  etc.  The  advantage  of  flexi- 
ble tires  is  the  greater  adhesion  (in  proportion  to  weight)  which  thev  give  to  the  engine, 
and  the  saving  the  machinery  from  shocks  and  jars.  They  will  do'ubtless  be  still  "more 
largely  used  when  more  lengthened  experience  has  perfected  their  construction,  hut  the 
great  cost  of  the  india-rubber  has  hitherto  much  hindered  their  extended  adoption. 

STEAM-CRANE.  The  application  of  steam  to  the  working  of  cranes  was  an  obvious 
one,  and  is  now  universal  where  much  hoisting  work  has  to  be  done;  it  not  only  effects 
a  great  saving  in  labor,  but  causes  the  work  to  be  much  more  quickly  done,  a  consider- 
ation quite  as  important.  Steam-cranes  and  winches  are  now  almost  "invariably  used  on 
board  all  large  steamboats,  both  for  loading  and  unloading,  heaving  the  anchor,  warping 
tlie  ship  along  by  means  of  a  cable,  and  other  purposes.  When  working  on  a  wharf, 
and  in  many  other  situations,  it  is  often  very  convenient  that  the  crane  should  be  mov- 
abi'3,  so  that  it  may  go  to  its  work  in  the  multitude  of  cases  where  that  arrangement  is 
more  convenient  than  the  converse.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mounted  on  a  plain  railway 
truck,  either  of  wood  or  iron,  the  truck  being  generally  provided  with  clamps  at  the 
ends,  by  which  it  can  be  firmly  secured  to  the  rails  when  lifting  weights.  The  balance 
construction,  now  universally  adoptetl  for  portable  cranes,  was  invented  or  suggested  by 
the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomson,  c.e.,  in  1856— its  essential  feature  being  the  "use  of  the 
boiler  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted.     The  principal  parts  of  a  steam-crane 
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are:  1.  The  boiler,  which  must  be  of  some  very  simple  construction,  as  it  has  so  fre- 
quently to  be  worked  with  excessively  dirty  water;  2.  The  framing,  wlii(;h  is  generally 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  supports  the  boiler,  the  engine  and  gear,  and  tlic  jib;  3.  The 
engine  (wiiic-li  lias  almost  always  two  small  cylinders,  and  is  tiUed  with  reversing  gear), 
and  the  pinions,  wiicels,  drums,  etc.,  for  the  hoisting  and  other  motions;  4.  The  "jib" 
(either  of  wood  or  iron),  over  a  pulley  in  the  top  of  which  Uie  chain  passes,  and  tiie  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  enable  the  dilfereut  objects  to  be  lifted  quite  clear  of  tiie  ground, 
and  deposited,  when  necessary,  on  trucks,  etc.;  5.  The  pillar,  which  is  jirmly  attached 
to  the  truck,  and  which,  passing  upward  through  the  cciUcr  of  the  frame,  "forms  the 

.  pivot  on  which  it  turns  round;  G.  Tlic  truck  itself,  wliicii  supports  the  whole  machine. 

Hf  the  crane  is  stationary,  the  truck,  of  course,  is  not  required,  the  bottom  of  the  pillar 
being  imbedded  in  masonry;  and  for  large  cranes  the  boiler  is  generally  made  separate 
from  the  machine  its  If,  and  sometimes  tlie  engines  also.  A  portable  balance  steam-crane 
is,  when  complete,  lilted  with  the  following  motions:  1.  Gear  for  hoisting,  generally  with 
two  or  more  speeds,  to  be  used  according  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted;  2.  Gear  for  raising 
or  lowering  the  outer  end  of  the  jil);  ;l  Gear  for  slewing  the  jib  (with  boiler  and  frame 
attached  to  it);  4.  (.Jear  for  propelling  the  truck  along  the  rails.  A  complete  and  well- 
designed  crane  of  this  kind,  made  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Chaplin  (.t  Co.,  of  tiie  Cranston- 
hill  works,  Glasgow,  will  lift  from  5  to  7  tons,  according  to  the  position  of  the  jib. 

STEAM-ENGINE.  Steam-engines,  in  tlieir  infancy,  were  known  as  "lire"  (that  is, 
heat)  engines;  and  in  point  of  fact  the  older  term  is  the  more  correct,  because  the  water 
or  steam  is  only  used  as  a  convenient  medium  through  which  the  form  of  energy  which 
we  call  heat  is  made  to  perform  the  required  mechanical  operations.  In  modern  engines 
sufficient  heat  is  added  to  the  steam  to  raise  it  to  a  very  high  pressure,  and  the  excess  of 
this  pressure  over  the  pressure  opposed  to  it  (either  atmospheric  pi'essure  or  the  still 
lower  pressure  in  a  condenser)  is  both  the  cause  and  measure  of  the  work  done  by  the 
engine.  In  earlier  machines,  however,  the  steam  was  raised  onl}'  to  atnujsplieric  press- 
ure, and  admitted  into  the  engine  only  to  be  at  once  condensed  by  a  jet  of  cold  water. 
The  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  pressure  in  the  partial  vacuum  caused 
by  the  condensation  was  then  the  direct  cause  of  work.  Engines  of  tliis  kind  are  not 
now  used;  they  were  called  atmospheric  engines.  As  a  source  of  power  steam  has  many 
advantages  over  wind  and  water.  It  is  independent  of  the  weather,  may  be  applied  any- 
where, affords  a  constant  equable  motion,  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  increa.se.  Its 
invention,  therefore,  has  caused  a  new  era  in  the  arts;  and  the  revolution  whicli  it  has 
brought  about  iu  industry  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  iuliueuce  it  has  had  on  civilization 
in  general,  and  must  yet  have  in  a  higher  degree,  are  altogether  incalculable. 

The  invention  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  is  claimed  by  vari(ms  nations;  but  the  first 
extensive  employment  of  it,  and  most  of  the  improvements  made  upon  the  steam-engine, 
the  world  indisputably  owes  to  the  English  and  the  Americans.  It  would  appear  that 
as  earh'^  as  lo43  a  Spanish  captain,  named  Blasco  de  Garay,  showed  in  the  harbor  of 
Barcelona  a  steamboat  of  his  own  invention.  It  is  most  likely  that  Blasco's  engine  was 
on  the  principle  of  the  ^olijiile  of  Hero,  invented  130  B.C.,  in  which  steam  produces 
rotatory  motion  by  issuing  from  orifices,  as  water  does  in  Barker's  mill  (q.v.).  The 
preacher  Mathesius,  in  his  sermon  to  miners  (Nuremberg.  1562),  prays  for  a  man  who 
"  raises  water  by  fire  and  air,"  showing  the  early  application  of  steam-power  in  Germany; 
and  the  German  engineer,  Sol.  de  Cans,  in  the  service  of  the  elector  palatine  iu  Heidel- 
berg, describes,  in  his  work,  Les  Raisons  des  Forces  31ouv<(ntes  arec  Diirrscs  Machines 
(Frankf.  1615),  a  steam-machine,  which  was  merely  a  contrivance  for  forcing  the  water 
contained  in  a  copper  ball  through  a  tube  by  applying  heat.  An  Italian  engineer,  G. 
Branca,  invented,  in  1629,  a  .sort  of  steam  windmill;  the  steam  being  geneialed  in  a 
boiler,  was  directed  by  a  spout  against  the  flat  vanes  of  a  wheel,  which  was  thus  set  in 
motian. 

In  England,  among  the  first  notices  we  have  of  the  idea  of  employing  steam  as  a  pro- 
pelling force,  is  that  contained  in  a  small  volume,*  published  in  1647,  entitled  The  Art 
of  Gunnery,  by  Nat.  Nye,  mathematician;  in  which  he  proposes  to  "charge  a  piece  of 
ordnance  without  gunpowder,"  by  putting  water  in.steatl  of  powder,  ramming  down  an 
air-tight  plug  of  wood,  and  then  the  shot,  and  applying  a  fire  to  the  breech  "till  it  burst 
out  suddenly."  But  the  first  successful  effort  was  that  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester.  In 
his  Ct'ut'iri/  of  Inri'iitlonx,  the  manuscript  of  which  dates  from  1655,  he  describes  a  steam- 
apparatus  by  wiiich  h'-  raised  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  40  feet.  This,  under 
the  name  of  "  fire-waterwork,"  appears  actually  to  have  been  at  work  at  Vauxhall  in 
1656.  Sir  Samuel  .Morland  iu  16«3  submitted  to  Louis  XIV.  a  project  for  raising  water 
by  means  of  steam,  accompanying  it  with  ingenious  calculations  and  tables.  The  first 
patent  for  the  application  of  steam-power  to  various  kinds  of  machines  was  taken  out  in 
1693  by  capt.  Savery.  In  1699  he  exhibited  before  the  Royal  society  a  working  model  of 
his  invention.  His  engines  were  the  first  used  to  any  extent  in  industrial  operations; 
they  seem  to  have  been  employed  for  some  years  in  the  drainage  of  mines  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire.  The;  essential  improvement  in  them  over  the  older  ones  was  the  use  of 
a  boiler  separate  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  steam  did  its  work.     One  vessel,  in  all 

*  The  volume  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  S.  Holliday,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  fact. 
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former  engines,  had  served  both  purposes.  He  made  use  of  the  condensation  of  steam 
ia  a  close  vessel  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  thus  raise  the  water  to  a  certain  height,  after 
which  the  elasticity  of  steam  pressing  upou  its  surface  was  made  to  raise  it  stitl  further 
in  a  second  vessel. 

In  all  the  attempts  at  pumping-engines  hitherto  made,  including  Savery's,  the  steam 
acted  directly  upon  the  water  to  be  moved  without  any  intervening  part.  To  Dr. 
Papin,  a  celebrated  Frencliman,  is  due  tlie  idea  of  the  piston.  It  was  first  used  by  him 
in  a  model  constructed  in  1690,  where  the  cylinder  was  still  made  to  do  duty  also  as  a 
boiler;  but  in  an  improved  steam-pump  invented  about  1700  he  used  it  as  a  diaphragm 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  water  in  a  separate  vessel,  or  cylinder,  and  the  steam,  by 
pressing  on  the  top  of  it,  fo9-ced  the  water  out  of  the  cylinder  at  the  other  end. 

The  next  great  step  in  advance  was  made  about  1705  in  the  '•  atmospheric"  engine, 
conjointly  invented  by  Newcomen,  Cawley,  and  Savery.  This  machine  held  its  "own 
for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  was  very  largely  applied  to  mines,  so  that  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  give  a  somewhat  more  detailed  description  of  it  than  of  the  others. 

In  this  engine,  which  is  shown  in  tig.  1,  the  previous  inventions  of  the  separate 
boiler,  and  of  the  cylinder  with  its  movable  steam-tight  piston,  are  utilized,  although  in 
a  new  form.  The  "  beam,"  which  has  ever  since  been  used  in  pumping-engines,  was 
used  for  the  first  time,  and  for  the  first  time  also  the  condensation  of  tlie  steam  was 
made  an  instantaneous  process,  instead  of  a  slow  and  gradual  one.  Newcomen's  engine 
was  chiefly  iised,  like  all  former  steam-engines,  in  raising  water.  To  one  end  of  a  beam 
moving  on  an  axis  I,  was  attached  the 
rod,  N,  of  the  pump  to  be  worked;  to 
the  other,  the  rod,  M,  of  a  piston  P, 
moving  in  a  cylinder  C,  below.  The 
cylinder  was  placed  over  a  boiler  B,  and 
was  connected  with  it  by  a  pipe  provided 
with  a  stop-cock  V,  to  cut  off  or  admit 
the  steam.  Suppose  the  pump-rod  de- 
pressed, and  the  piston  raised  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder — wliich  was  effected  by 
weights  suspended  at  the  pump-end  of 
the  beam — the  sleam-cock  was  then 
turned  to  cut  off  the  steam,  and  a  dash 
of  cold  water  was  thrown  into  the  cylin- 
der by  turning  a  cock  R,  on  a  water 
pipe  A,  connected  with  a  cistern  C. 
This  condensed  the  steam  in  the  cylin- 
der, and  caused  a  vacuum  below  the  pis- 
ton, which  was  then  forced  down  by  the 
pressure  of  tr.e  atmosphere,  bringing 
with  it  the  end  of  the  beam  to  which  it 
was  attached,  and  raising  the  other 
along  with  the  pump-rod.  The  cock 
was  then  turned  to  admit  fresh  steam 
below  the  piston,  which  was  raised  by 
the  countcrpoi.se;  and  thus  the  motion 
began  anew.  The  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  cocks  was  ai  tii'st  performed  by  an 
attendant,  but  subsequently  a  boy  named  Humphrey  Potter  (to  save,  it  is  said,  the 
trouble  of  personal  superintendence)  devised  a  -system  of  strings  and  levers  by  which 
the  engine  was  m;ide  to  work  its  own  valves.  In  1717  Henry  Beighton,  an  F.R.s., 
iflvented  a  simpler  and  more  scientific  sj^stem  of  "hand-gear,"  which  rendered  the 
engine  completely  cclf-acting.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  elapsed  before 
Watt's  discoveries  changed  everything,  Smeaton  brought  Newcomen's  engine  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection.  As  the  result  of  study  and  experiment  he  made  many 
improvements  in  it,  in  tlie  form  of  the  boiler,  the  proportions  of  the  cylinder,  etc.  It 
was  he,  too.  who  invented  the  cataract,  a  very  ingenious  self-acting  valve  arrangement, 
which  is  still  universally  used  in  Cornish  engines.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  in  1725, 
Leupold  invented  an  engine  in  which  steam  of  a  higher  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  employed  in  "the  cylinder,  but  his  engme  possessed  defects  that  prevented  its 
practical  use. 

The  next  essential  improvements  on  the  steam-engine  were  those  of  Watt,  which 
began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  steam-power.  The  first  and  most  important  improve- 
ment made  by  Watt  was  the  separate  condenser,  patented  in  1769.  He  had  observed 
that  the  jet  of  cold  water  thrown  into  the  cylinder  to  condense  the  steam,  necessarily 
reduced  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  so  much  that  a  great  deal  of  the  steam  flowing 
in  at  each  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  was  condensed  before  the  cylinder  got  back  the 
heat  abstracted  from  it  by  the  spurt  of  cold  water  used  for  condensing  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder.  The  loss  of  steam  arising  from  this  was  so  great  that  only  about  one-fourth  of 
what  was  admitted  into  tlie  cylinder  was  actually  available  as  motive-power.  Watt, 
therefore,  provided  a  separate  vessel  in  which  to  condense  the  steam,  and  which  could 
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be  kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  vacuum,  williout  the  loss  which  arose  when  the  cylinder 
itself  Wivs  used  as  a  condenser.  This  device,  which  now  looks  simple  onougli,  was  tlie 
greatest  of  Watt's  inventions,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  his  fuuu'.  His  geiiiua  was 
such  tliat  in  a  few  years  he  changed  the  steam-engine  from  a  eluinsy,  wasteful,  almost 
impracticable  macfune  into  a  maclune  practically  the  same  as  we  now  have.  The  prin- 
cipal improvements  since  his  time  have  been  either  in  matters  relating  to  the  boile'r;  in 
details  of  construction  consequent  on  our  increased  facilities,  improvi-d  machinery,  and 
greater  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials;  in  the  enlarged  ajiplieation  of  his  princi- 
ple of  expansive  working;  or  in  the  application  of  the  steam-engint;  to  the  propvdsion  of 
carriages  and  vessels,  llis  principal  inventions  were:  1.  The  coiulensaliou  of  steam  in 
a  vessel  separate  from  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  avoid  the  cooling  of  the  latter;  2.  The  use 
of  a  pump,  called  an  "  air-pump."  to  withdraw  the  condensed  water,  and  mixed  steam 
and  air,  from  the  condenser;  3.  To  surround  the  cylinder  either  with  a  steam-jacket, 
or  with  some  non-conducting  body,  in  order  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat  (these  three, 
with  others,  were  included  in  the  specification  of  1709);  4.  To  use  the  steam  expansively 
in  the  way  explained  further  on  in  tliis  article  (this  was  invented  before  170!),  but  not 
published"  till  1782);  and  5.  The  now  universally  used  double-acting  engine,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam  into  a  rotary  motion  by  means  of  a 
crank  (both  these  were  invented  before  1778,  the  engine  being  i)aleuted  in  1782.  but  the 
crank  having  before  that  date  been  pirated  and  patented  by  another).  In  1784  Watt  also 
patented  and  published  his  parallel  motion,  throttle-valve,  governor,  and  indicator;  all 
four  of  which  are  in  substance  still  used. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  limits  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  construc- 
tive details  of  steam-engines;  we  can  only  afford  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  way  in 
which  the  motion  is  originated,  and  to  explain  the  chief  principles  on  which  the  motive- 
power  and  economy  of  engines  depend.  We  shall  consider  the  latter  first,  and  may  say 
that  the  article  Steam  should  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  what  follows,  as  we  must 
assume  a  familiarity  with  the  statements  there  made. 

The  common  mode  of  employing  steam  in  an  engine  is  by  causin<|  it  to  press  alter- 
nately on  the  two  surfaces  of  a  movable  diaphragm  or  piston  inclosed  in  a  fixed,  steam- 
tight,  cylindrical  box.  In  fig.  2,  A  is  the  piston,  and  B  a 
section  of  the  box.  The  piston,  by  means  of  a  rod  E, 
passing  through  the  end  of  the  box,  is  made  to  communi- 
cate motion  to  the  rest  of  the  machinery.  The  steam  is 
first  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder  through  an  open- 
ing D,  and  forces  the  piston  along  to  the  other  end.  The 
current  of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  then  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  through  the  opening  C, 
and  forces  the  piston  back  again  to  its  original  position. 
Fig.  2.  and  so   on.      But   it  is   obvious  that  while   this   return- 

motion  is  going  on,  the  steam  previously  admitted  at  D 
must  he  allowed  some  exit,  or  the  piston  could  not  be  forced  back.  The  manner  of  this 
exit  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  two  principal  clas.ses  of  engines,  according  as 
the  steam  is  allowed  simply  to  rush  out  into  the  atmosphere,  or  is  conducted  into  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  and  there  "condensed." 

The  simplest  way  in  which  steam  can  be  used  in  a  cylinder  is  at  the  .same  time  the 
most  wasteful.  It  consists  in  filling  each  end  of  the  cylinder  alternately  full  of  steam 
direct  from  the  boiler,  and  having  the  full  boiler  pressure,  and  thus  forcing  the  piston 
along  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  it  would  have  to  be  forced  were  water 
the  fluid  used  instead  of  steam.  We  have  said  this  is  wasteful;  let  us  examine  the 
reasons.  If  we  imagine  the  cylinder  to  have  a  capacity  of  7  cubic  ft.,  then,  if  it  be  filled 
entirely  with  steam  from  the  boiler  at  GO  lbs.  pressure,  it  will  contain  just  one  pound- 
weight  of  steam.*  The  total  heal  in  this  pound  of  steam,  as  given  in  the  table,  is  equiv- 
alent to  1171  therm;il  units.f  When  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke,  the 
steam  contained  in  the  cylinder  is  thus  in  it.self  a  great  storehouse  of  work,  for  each  of 
these  thermal  units  is  equivalent  to  772  "foot-pounds"  of  mechanical  energy.  But 
instead  of  utilizing  this  force,  at  the  moment  when  the  cylinder  is  full  of  steam  the 
one  opening  is  put  into  communication  with  the  boiler,  the  other  opening  with  tlie 
atmosphere,  and  the  steam  immediately  rushes  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  dissipates  its 
contained  energy  through  the  air. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  steam,  when  allowed  to  go  into  the  atmos- 
phere, is  immediately  reduced  to  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  (which  in  ordinary  cases  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  poinid  per  scpiare  inch),  still  the 
full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  itself  will  a  l-.vays  be  acting  on  the  back  of  the  piston  during 
its  stroke;  and  that  therefore,  to  find  the  force  with  which  the  piston  is  being  pushed 
along,  we  must  siditract  that  pressure  from  the  steam-pressure.  On  the  one  side  of  the 
piston  will  be  the  atmosphere  with  its  uniform  pressure  of  nearly  15  lbs.  per  square 

*  Those  flpures  are  near  approximations  only,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tntile  in  article  Steam. 

t  A  "  thermiil  iitiit  "  is  tiie  f|nantity  of  heat  necessary  to  rai.se.  throuffli  1°  Fuhr.,  the  temperature  of 
a  pound  of  water  at  its  teinperalurj  of  max.  density— viz.,  IM.l  Falir.,  and  m  ly  he  considered,  without 
much  error,  as  tlie  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  1°  I'ahr.,  at  any  place  on  the 
thermometric  scale. 
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inch,  and  on  the  other  side  the  steam  pressure  of  60  pounds.    The  effective  pressure  thus 
will  be  60—15,  or  45  lbs.  per  square  inch  only. 

Let  us  now  consider  tbe  somewhat  more  economical  case  of  an  engine  in  -which  the 
steam  is  first  used  as  described  above,  but  afterward,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  atmosphere,  is  conducted  through  a  pipe  into  a  closed  vessel,  and  there  con- 
densed. The  process  commonly  called  condensation,  and  associated  with  the  idea  of 
liquefaction,  consists  in  essence  merely  of  the  subtraction  from  steam  of  a  portion  of  its 
sensible  heat.  This  reduction  of  temperature  has  a  double  effect  on  the  steam — first,  the 
liquefaction  of  a  part  of  it;  and  then,  the  reduction  of  the  rest  to  the  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  the  reduced  temperature.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  steam  exists  at  aU 
temperatures.)  It  is  not  possible  to  do  one  of  these  things  without  the  other,  and  this 
fact  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  correct  conception  of  what  is  called  by  engineers  a  "vacuum." 
What  is  commonly  called  "  vacuum"  simply  means  pressure  less  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure;  and,  in  the  case  of  steam-engines,  a  vacuum  generally  implies  a  pressure  of 
between  2  and  4  lbs.  per  square  inch — that  is,  from  a  seventh  to  a  fourth  of  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  tlie  air.  The  most  common  way  of  condensing  steam  is  bj'  bringing  it  into 
contact  either  with  a  jet  of  cold  water,  or  with  surfaces  kept  continually  cool  by  a  current 
of  water.  In  eitlier  case,  directly  the  steam  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  water,  or 
cooling  surface,  it  transfers  to  it  the  larger  portion  of  its  sensible  heat.  During  this 
process,  the  greater  part  of  the  steam  is  liquefied,  and  the  remainder  retains  only  such  a 
pressure  as  corresponds  to  its  greatly  reduced  temperature. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  a  condensing  over  a  non-condensing  engine  will  now  be 
obvious.  When  the  piston  is  being  forced  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  by  steam 
entering  through  the  other,  the  force  on  the  back  of  the  piston  resisting  its  motion  in 
that  direction,  instead  of  being  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  only  the 
pressure  ot  the  steam  in  the  condenser,  or  about  1  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  net  effective 
force  is  therefore  60—1,  or  59  lbs.,  instead  of  60—15,  or  45  pounds.  In  actual  practice 
these  figures  would  be  modified,  because,  from  various  causes,  such  a  low  back 
pressure  as  1  or  15  lbs.  above  zero  (in  condensing  and  non-condeusiug  engines  respec- 
tively) is  never  obtained,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same. 

We  have  supposed  that  our  cylinder,  when  full  of  steam,  contained  just  1  pound- 
weight  at  60  lbs.  pressure.  Let  us  now  find  out  how  much  useful  work  this  pound  of 
steam  has  done  for  us,  and  we  will  then  show  how  the  same  weight  may  be  made  to  do 
a  great  deal  more,  by  utilizing  more  of  its  great  store  of  heat.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
area  of  the  cylinder  is  2  sq.  ft.,  while  its  length  (the  stroke  of  the  piston)  is  3^  feet.  It 
will  thus  have  a  capacity  of  7  cubic  ft.,  as  before  assumed.  In  the  first  case  described, 
we  should  have  a  pressure  of  45  lbs.  per  square  inch  exerted  on  an  area  of  288  sq. 
in.,  through  a  distance  of  3^  feet.  This  is  equal  to  45,360  foot-pounds  of  work.  In 
the  second  case,  we  have  a  pressure  oT  59  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  same  area,  and 
through  the  same  distance.  This  is  equal  to  59,472  foot-pounds  of  work,  or  about  ^^ 
of  the  total  beat  supplied  by  the  fuel.*  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  way  in 
which  the  same  weight  of  steam,  generated  by  the  consumption  of  an  identical  weight 
of  fuel,  may  be  made  to  perform  many  times  more  work  by  "working  expansively." 

One  of  the  properties  possessed  by  steam,  in  common  with  all  other  gases,  is  a  ten- 
dency to  expand  indefinitely.  In  article  Steam  we  mentioned  and  illustrated  the  fact 
that  its  pressure  varied  nearly  inversely  as  its  volume.  For  simplicity's  sake  we  shall 
here  assume  that  steam  is  a  perfect  gas,  and  follows  Boyle's  law,  the  pressure  varying 
exactly  inversely  as  the  volume.  We  shall  now  describe  the  way  in  which  this  expansi 
bility  of  steam  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  engineer.  If  we  have  a  cylinder  of  the  same 
area  as  before,  but  of  twice  the  length,  but  only  intend  to  admit  1  lb.  of  steam  into 
it  at  a  time,  it  will  be  necessary,  when  the  piston  has  traveled  3|  ft.  of  its  stroke,  to 
shut  the  entrance  valve,  so  as  to  prevent  more  steam  entering;  this  is  called  "cutting 
off"  the  steam.  The  piston,  however,  still  continues  its  motion  in  the  same  direction  as 
before,  propelled  by  the  internal  separative  energy  among  the  particles  of  steam.  But 
as  it  is  pressed  forward,  the  space  occupied  by  the  steam  is  always  increasing,  and  its 
pressure  always  decreasing  in  proportion,  until  at  length,  when  the  piston  has  reached 
the  end  of  its  stroke,  the  steam  occupies  exactly  double  its  original  volume — viz.,  14 
cubic  ft.,  and  is  reduced  in  pressure  to  half  its  original  pressure — viz.,  to  30  lbs.  per 
sqiiare  inch.  We  have  thus,  during  +he  first  half  of  the  stroke,  a  constant  pressure  on 
the  piston  of  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  during  the  second  half  a  pressure  gradually 
decreasing  from  60  to  30  pounds.  The  mean  pressure  during  this  second  half  of  the 
stroke  will  be  found  on  calculation  to  be  almost  exactly  40  pounds.  Let  us  now,  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  see  what  work  we  have  been  able  to  get  out  of  our  pound  of  steam 
by  expanding  it  in  this  way.  In  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  we  have  59,472  foot-pounds 
of  work  exactly  as  before,  and  then  we  have  in  addition  a  mean  pressure  of  40—1,  or  39 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  exerted  over  288  sq.  in.  for  a  distance  of  3^  feet.  This  equals 
39,312  foot-pounds,  making  a  total  of  98,784  footpounds  of  work  obtained  from  the 
steam  which  only  gave  us  59,472  before.     The  economy  of  working  expansively,  how- 

*  For  simplicity's  sake,  we  have  here  assumed  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  has  to  be  raised  from  32* 
to  292°,  and  evaporated  at  that  temperature.  If  the  water  were  supplied  at  212°,  then  the  work  done 
would  be  about  ^  instead  of  ^  of  the  total  heat. 
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ever,  poes  much  further  than  this.  If  the  cylinder  hud  been  four  times  its  original 
length,  and  ihe  steam  liad  been  cut  ofT  at  the  same  jioiiit  as  before  (vvhieli  would  tlien  bo 
quarter  instead  of  lialf  stroiie),  we  should  have  oblaincd  from  the  1  lb.  of  steam  144,345 
footpounds  of  work.  If  we  had  gone  still  furtlier,  and  e.xpanded  the  pound  of  steam 
into  eight  times  its  original  volume,  we  should  have  ol)tained  no  less  tlian  179,984  foot- 
pounds of  work,  which  is  more  than  three  tinu's  as  nuich  as  at  first.*  All  modern 
engines  are  worked  more  or  less  on  this  principle  of  e.\i)ansion,  and  the  general  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  every  year  to  adopt  higher  initial  pressures,  and  larger  ratios  of 
expansion. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  theory  of  its 
action,  we  may  now  proceed  to  some  consideration  of  its  mechanism.  Fig.  3  represents 
Watt's  "double-acting"  condensing  engine,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  By 
"double-acting  engine"  we  mean  an  engine  such  as  was  sketched  in  fig.  2,  in  wliich  the 
steam  tictM  on  both  sides  of  the  piston  instead  of  only  on  one,  as  in  IS'evvcoraen's  engine. 
Watt's  engine,  though  not  of  the  form  now  generally  usec^  contains  all  the  parts  now 
considered  essential;  and  we  may  tlieref(n-e  describe  it  before  saying  anything  about 
these  i)arts  in  detail.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  passes  direct  to  the  valve-chest  v,  which 
is  simply  u  long  box  attached  to  the  cylinder  a.    In  this  chest  are  placed  valves,  whicU 


Fig.  3. 

are  so  regulated  as  to  open  communication  between  the  boiler,  cylinder,  and  condenser, 
in  such  a  way  that  when  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  open  to  the  boiler,  the  bottom  com- 
mtuiicates  with  the  condenser,  and  vice  versa.  "When  the  steam  has  done  its  work,  it 
passes  out  through  the  bent  pipe  into  the  condenser/',  where  it  is  met  by  a  jet  of  water 
(not  shown  in  the  engraving),  and  conden.sed,  as  before  ex[)hiined.  ^r  is  a  pump  called 
the  air-pump,  which  continually  draws  away  the  contents  of  the  condenser,  and  dis- 
charges them  into  a  cistern  h,  called  the  hot-\vell.  A  small  force-pump,  j,  draws  part  of 
the  water  from  this  cistern,  and  sends  it  back  again  to  tlie  boiler,  there  to  be  reconverted 
into  steam,  while  the  rest  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  A  suction-pump  k, 
supplies  water  to  the  large  tank  round  the  condenser,  and  also  for  the  condensing  jet. 
Inside  the  cylinder  are  the  piston  and  the  rod  (called  the  piston-rod)  connecting  it  with 
the  beam  hh.  In  Newcomen's  engine,  the  rod  had  only  to  pull  the  beam  down  and  not 
to  pusii  it  up:  it  could,  therefore,  be  connected  to  it  by  a  chain,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  In 
the  double-acting  engine,  the  piston-rod  is  reqtured  both  to  pull  and  to  push  the  beam, 
so  that  the  chain  is  no  longer  admissible.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  head  of  the  rod  mut*t 
move  in  a  straitrht  line,  while  every  point  in  the  beam  describes  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
two  cannot  be  riijidly  connected.  Watt  invented  the  arrangement  of  rods  shown  in 
fig.  1,  by  which  tlie  piston-rod  head  is  always  guided  in  a  straight  line,  while  the  end 
of  the  beam  is  left  free  to  pursue  its  own  course.     This  is  called  a  "parallel  motion." 


*  In  actual 
the  cylinder 
given  in  this  paragraph 


%\  working:,  owing;  to  various  causes — such  as  imperfect  action  of  the  valves,  radiation  from 
,  had  vacuum,  etc.— the  worli  obtained  from  the  steam  is  not  more  than  .05  to  .75  of  that 
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The  end  of  the  oeam  furthest  from  the  cylinder  is  connected  by  a  rod  cc,  called  a  con- 
necting-rod, to  the  crank  I,  which  is  finnlj'  fixed  on  the  shaft;  and  by  this  means  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam  is  converted  into  the  rotary  motion  of  the  "crank- 
shaft" r.     The  governor  m,  and  tlie  fiy-wlieel  ee,  will  be  explained  further  on. 

The  cylinder  and  its  j^i)sto7i  are  both  made  of  cast-iron.  The  former  is  ver}-  accurately 
bored  in  a  lathe,  and  ought  always  to  be  covered  outside  with  non-conducting  material 
to  prevent  radiation  of  heat.  It  is  frequently  inclosed  in  another  cylinder,  and  the 
annular  space,  or  "jacket"  between  them  tilled  with  steam  from  the  boiler,  principally 
with  the  object  of  preventing  liquefaction  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  fatal  to  economical 
working.     The  openings  for  the  entrance  or  discharge  of  the  steam  are  called  ports. 

The  valve  or  valves  which  regulate  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  vary  very 
much  in  construction  and  design.  In  ordinary  engines  one  valve,  called  a  sUde-vdlve, 
does  the  whole  work  for  each  cylinder  in  a  way  which  we  shall  explain  by  the  aid  of 
fig.  2.  Tills  flgure  shows  tlie  valve  in  two  positions — namely,  those  corresponding  to  the 
times  when  the  piston  is  at  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  going 
in  the  two  different  directions — c  and  d  are  the  ports;  i  is 
the  "exhaust  port,"  or  opening  through  which  the  steam 
passes  to  the  condenser;  and  a  is  the  slide-valve  working 
inside  the  steam-chest  (not  shown).  The  sketch  to  tlie  left 
shows  the  p:)sition  of  the  valve  when  the  piston  is  moving 
upward.  The  steam  enters  the  cylinder  through  d,  as 
sliown  by  the  arrows,  while  the  steam  in  the  other  end  is 
free  to  rush  out  by  c,  under  the  valve,  and  through  b  into 
the  condenser.  By  the  time  the  piston  lias  reached  the 
same  position,  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  valve  is 
in  the  position  siiown  in  the  right-hand  sketch,  and  the 
motion  of  the  steam  is  exactly  reversed.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  "cut  off"  the  steam  earlier  than  half-stroke,  a 
separate  valve,  called  an  expansion  valve  (of  which  there  are 
innumerable  varieties)  is  generally  used.  The  rod  to  which 
the  piston  is  attached  is  called  the  piston-rod,  and  the  rod 
which  actually  drives  the  crank  the  connecting-rod.  In 
Watt's  engine,  and  similar  machines,  these  are  connected  to  opposite  ends  of  a  beam,  but 
in  the  common  type  of  engine  the  two  rods  are  directly  attacln-d. 

The  flt/ -wheel is  a  large  wheel  fixed  on  the  ciank  shaft,  and  liaving  a  very  heavy  rim. 
As  it  revolves,  this  contains,  stored  up  in  itself,  a  great  quantity  of  energy,  and  so 
equalizes  the  motion  of  the  shaft,  antl,  by  lestoniig  some  of  the  energy,  enables  the 
engine  to  pass  the  "  dead-points,"  or  points  at  which  the  connecting-rod  and  cranli  are 
in  a  line. 

The  condenser  is  simply  a  c:ist-iron  box  of  any  convenient  shape.  The  water  for  con- 
densing the  steam  is  introduced  into  it  in  a  jet  in  such  a  way  that  its  particles  mix  with 
the  steam  at  once  on  entering,  and  condense  it  almost  instantaneously. 

The  governor  is  an  ingenious  application  by  Watt  of  mechanism  long  used  in  water- 
mills.  Its  object  is  to  make  the  engine  to  a  great  extent  regulate  its  own  speed,  so  that 
it  shall  neither  be  pulled  up  altogether  by  a  sudden  increase  of  load,  nor  "race"  when 
anv  part  of  its  load  is  suddenly  removed.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  spindle  or  upright 
rod,  with  a  pully,  by  whicli  it  is  caused  to  revolve,  fixed  on  it.  Two  levers  are  pivoted 
on  a  pin  near  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  each  is  fixed  a  heavy  cast- 
iron  ball.  When  the  engine  is  running  at  its  proper  speed,  the  balls  revolve  with  the 
spindle  in  the  position  shown;  but  if  that  speed  be  increased,  the  centrifugal  force  causes 
them  to  fly  outward,  and  consequently  upward;  and  conversely,  if  it  be  decreased, 
the}^  fall  downward  toward  the  center.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  is  a  system  of 
levers,  by  which  the  raising  of  the  balls  tends  to  close,  and  their  lowering  to  open,  the 
throttle-valve.  This  valve  is  simply  a  disk  of  metal  placed  in  the  steam-pipe  near  the  cyl- 
inder. The  further,  therefore,  it  is  opened,  the  greater  the  amount  of  steam  admitted 
to  the  cylinder,  and  vice  versa,  and  so  the  tendency  of  the  engine  to  alter  its  speed  arising 
from  causes  extraneous  to  itself,  is  just  balanced  by  the  alteration  made  in  the  amount 
of  steam  admitted  through  the  throttle-valve.  In  order  that  economy  as  well  as  regu- 
larity of  working  may  be  attained,  the  governor  should,  however,  be  so  arranged  as  to 
control  the  "cut-off"  instead  of  throttling  the  steam. 

The  "Cornish"  engine,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  is  principally  used  in  the  Cor- 
nish mines,  resembles  Watt's  engine  in  general  appearance.  Like  Newcomen's  engine, 
it  is  used  exclusively  for  pumping,  and  has  no  rotary  motion,  and  it  is  virtually  single- 
acting;  but  unlike  liis,  the  steam  pressure,  and  not  that  of  the  atmosphere,  actually  does 
the  work.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  Cornish  engines  have  remained  so  long  in  their 
original  form.  They  are  economical  of  fuel,  owing  to  the  great  expansion  used,  but 
the  same  expansion  could  also  be  used  with  many  other  forms  of  engine.  They  are  very 
costly,  and  extremely  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  only  preju- 
dice which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  being  superseded  by  small  engines  running  at  high 
speeds,  which  would  do  the  same  work  as  economically,  and  with  a  mi  -oh  smaller  outlay 
in  first  cost. 

Engines  in  which  the  piston-rod  and  connecting-rod  are  directly  attached  are  called 
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direct-acting  enfjines,  of  Avhich  the  horizontal  engine  is  the  most  common  tjrpe,  and  for 
all  ordinar}'  purposes  is'  rapidly  supors^eding  every  otlier  form  of  stationary  engine.  It 
possesses  Ihc  merits  of  having  great  simplieitj'-  and  few  working  parts,  and  of  all  these 
parts  being  easily  aceessibleto  the  engine-driver;  and  at  the  same  time  any  required 
degree  of  econon'iical  working  can  be  obtained  in  it  as  w(!ll  as  in  any  other  form.  It 
was  for  a  longtime  oidy  used  as  a  non-condensing  (or  so-called  "  high-pressure") engine, 
hut  is  now  generally  made  with  a  condenser  atlaclied. 

Two  otlier  forms  of  direct-aeling  engines  have  been  much  used  in  their  day,  but  are 
now  being  rapidly  abandoned  except  under  special  circumstances;  these  are  called 
respectively  tlie  "oscillating"  and  the  "trunk"  engine.  lu  the  former  (which  has 
rarely  been  used  except  for  marine  engines),  the  crank-shaft  is  above  the  cylinder,  the 
piston-rod  head  is  attached  to  the  crank-pin,  and  the  connecting-rod  is  dispensed  with 
by  allowing  the  cylinder  to  oscillate  on  large  hollow  centers  called  trunnionn,  and  so  to 
adai)l  itself  to  the  various  positions  of  the  craidv-pin.  In  the  "  trunk"  engine,  the  piston- 
rod  becomes  a  hollow  cylinder  or  trunk,  large  enough  to  allow  the  connecting-rod  to 
vibrate  inside  it.  The  latter  is  then  attached  at  one  end  to  the  crank-pin  as  usual,  and 
at  tlie  other  to  a  pin  fixed  in  the  piston. 

An  immense  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  devising  engines  in  which 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  shaft  is  obtained  directly  from  the  piston  without  the  interven- 
tion of  reciprocating  parts.  These  machines  are  called  rotary  engines;  they  have  never 
come  into  general  use,  and  most  of  them  have  been  defective  in  construction,  as  well  as 
founded  on  a  dynamical  misconception. 

In  locomotive  engines  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  machinery  should  be  compressed 
into  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  and  this  necessity  is  the  cause  of  their  principal  pecul- 
iarities.    The  engine  itself  is  much  the  same  as  an  ordinary  horizoL.t.al  engine,  and  has 
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two  cylinders  placed  side  by  side  near  the  front  of  the  locomotive.  These  cylinders 
are  sometimes  placed  inside  the  main  framing,  which  runs  the  whole  lens^th  of  the 
engine,  and  sometimes  outside  it,  each  plan  having  certain  advantages.  Fig.  5  is  an 
outline  section  of  an  "inside  cylinder"  goods  locomotive  belonging  to  the  Midland 
railway  company.  At  the  back  of  the  locomotive  is  the  fire-box  a  the  bottom  of  Avhich 
is  formed  by  the  grate  b.  Fuel  is  introduced  by  the  door  c.  The  fire-box  is  inclosed 
in  a  casing  f?,  and  the  space  between  is  filled  with  Avater.  This  space  communicates 
freely  with  the  barrel  ee  of  the  boiler,  a  long  wrought-iron  cylinder.  From  the  back  of 
the  fire-box  numerous  small  tubes  traverse  the  boiler  (through  the  water)  to  the  smoke- 
box/,  and  conduct  the  products  of  combustion  to  the  chimney  y.  The  steiuu  pipe  k  is 
led  away  from  near  the  top  of  the  dome  /;,  and  fitted  with  a  regulator  valve  I.  At  m 
are  a  pair  of  spring  safety-valves.  Both  cylinders  discharge  their  steam  through  Uie 
vertical  blast-pipe  p,  and  by  this  means  a  sufficient  draught  is  caused,  notwithstanding 
the  small  height  of  the  chimney.  The  cylinders  r  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  smoke- 
box,  and  partly  inclosed  in  it. 

In  all  murine  enyines,  except  the  very  smallest,  two  cylinders  are  used,  working 
cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  equalize  the  motion  as  far  as  possible,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  use  a  fly-wheel  of  sufficient  weight  for  that  purpose  on  board 
ship.  In  vessels  of  war,  where  it  is  essential  that  all  the  machinery  should  be  kept 
below  the  water-line,  horizontal  engines  are  used,  often  of  the  "trunk"  type.  In  mer- 
chant vessels,  however,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  machinery 
being  kept  low  down  in  the  ship,  the  form  known  as  the  "steam-hammer"  engine,  or 
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some  modification  or  it,  is  now  ulmost  universally  adopted.  These  engines  derive  their 
name  from  their  resemblance  (in  tlieir  earlier  desiarns)  to  Mr.  Nasmyth's  steam-hammer, 
the  form  of  which  seems  to  have  suggested  their  arrangement.  They  are  direct  acting, 
but  the  cylinders  are  inverted,  and  placed  right  above  the  propeller  sliaft. 

The  two  greatest  improvements  in  the  modern  steam  engine — the  surface  condenser 
and  the  compound  engine — have  been  brought  to  perfection  chiefly  in  connection  with 
marine  engines,  and  we  may  therefore  mention  them  here.  In  the  surface-condenser, 
the  steam  is  condensed  by  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  great  number  of  small  tubes, 
through  which  a  current  of  cold  sea  water  is  kept  constantly  flowing.  By  this  means 
the  condensing  water  and  the  condensed  are  kept  separate,  the  former  being  returned 
to  the  sea,  and  the  latter  only  sent  into  the  hot-well.  The  boiler,  therefore,  is  continu- 
ally fed  with  distilled  water,  and  the  wasteful  process  of  "blowing  off,"  to  get  rid  of 
the  unvaporizable  matter  which  would  otherwise  be  deposited  in  the  boiler,  is  rendered 
unnecessary. 

In  "compound''  engines,  the  two  cylinders  are  of  unequal  size — the  larger,  called 
the  low  pressure  cylinder,  having  from  three  to  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  smaller  or 
high-pressure  cylinder.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  is  admitted  into  the  latter  in  the 
usual  way,  and  cut  off  generally  at  from  f  to  f  of  the  stroke;  and  after  doing  its  work 
there,  it  is  conducted  to  the  large  cylinder,  where  its  reduced  pressure,  by  acting  on  an 
increased  area,  docs  as  much  work  as  in  the  other  cylinder,  and  thence  to  the  condenser. 
This  system  of  engine  has  several  notable  advantages — among  which  are  that  the  inter- 
nal stresses  are  more  uniform  than  in  ordinary  engines;  that  leakage  past  the  piston 
becomes  of  less  importance;  and  that  for  any  given  large  measure  of  expansion,  the 
mechanism  of  the  engine  is  much  more  simple  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than 
for  the  same  degree  of  expansion  carried  out  inde])endently  in  twocylinders. 

The  Work  Done  by  Steam-engines. — This  is  estimated  in  two  ways — as  horse-powej;  and 
as  duti/,  and  the  first  expression  includes  two  things — nominal  and  indicated  horse 
power.  Thirty-three  thousand  foot-pounds  of  work  done  per  minute  is  called  one  horse- 
power, this  being  considered  by  Watt  as  the  maximum  force  which  a  strong  horse  could 
exert.  The  nontinal  horsepower  of  an  engine  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  expression  of 
the  actual  power  it  exerts;  it  is  only  used  as  a  kind  of  commercial  standard  (a  very  defi- 
cient one)  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  engines,  and  is  generally  made  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

The  indicated  horse-power  is  the  most  useful  measure  we  have  of  the  work  done  by 
an  engine.  It  expresses,  however,  the  total  work  done  by  the  steam  on  the  piston,  and 
does  not  show  at  all  what  proportion  of  that  work  has  to  be  expended  in  overcoming 
the  friction  of  the  engine  itself.  It  is  ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  little  machine  called  an 
"  indicator,"  devised  by.  \Yatt,  and  since  his  time  greatly  improved,  especially  by  Mr. 
Richards. 

By  taking  the  mean  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  piston  throughout  the  stroke 
(deduced  from  the  indicator  card),  and  multiplying  it  by  the  area  of  the  piston,  and  by  the 
number  of  feet  passed  through  by  it  in  a  minute,  we  should  find  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds of  work  done  bj^  the  engine  per  minute ;  and  this,  divided  by  33,000,  would  give 
the  indicated  horse-power. 

"  Duty"  is  a  measure  of  power  used  onlj'  for  pumping  engines,  and  differs  from 
horse-power  in  being  entirely  independent  of  time.  It  is  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of 
network  resulting  from  the  consumption  of  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  usually  either  a 
bushel  of  94  lbs.  or  a  hundredweight.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  maximum 
duty  that  had  been  attained  bj^  any  Cornish  engine  was  20  millions  of  footpounds  per  cwt. 
of  coal,  but  six  times  that  duty  has  since  been  occasionally  obtained.  In  these  engines, 
it  is  the  actual  net  work  done  which  is  taken  into  account;  the  duty  would  be  20  or  25 
per  cent  greater  if  the  total  load  on  the  steam-piston  had  been  considered  instead. 

For  engines  whose  power  can  only  be  measured  by  the  indicator,  the  standard  of 
economy  is  the  number  of  lbs.  of  fuel  used  per  hour  per  indicated  horse-power.  In  fac- 
tories where  "dross"  is  used  as  fuel,  with  horizontal  engines  and  Cornish  boilers,  and 
where  no  means  are  taken  to  insure  economy,  we  have  known  15  to  20  lbs  of  fuel  burned 
per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  In  marine  engines  and  other  cases  where  the  best 
coal  only  is  used,  and  where  high  pressures,  surface  condensation,  and  compound  cylin- 
ders are  employed,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  often  as  low  as  2  pounds. 

The  theory  of  a  "perfect  heat-engine,"  which  should  return  in  mechanical  work 
(=ee  Force)  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  heat  supplied  to  it,  is  considered  under 
'JHERMODYNAMics.  For  Other  points,  see  articles  Boiler,  Safety  Valve,  and  Screw 
I'aoPELLER,  as  well  as  Steam,  also  the  articles  Steam- Engine  and  ^Iaritime  Con- 
veyance in  Information  for  the  People.  For  advanced  students,  prof.  Rankin's  Steam- 
Engine  (GriflBn)  is  the  best,  with  Mr.  Cotterill's  excellent  Notes  on  the  Theoi-y  of  the 
Steam-Engine  (Spon.) 

STEAM-HAMMER,  The,  has  doubtlessly  contributed  more  than  any  other  mechanical 
Invention  of  modern  times  in  developing  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  iron  trade,  and 
is  still  looked  upon  as  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill  and  ability.  The  first  idea  of  a 
steam-hammer  appears  to  belong  to  James  Watt,  the  great  father  of  engineers,  and  was 
patented  by  him  in  1784.     In  1806,  a  William  Deverell,  described  as  "  an  engineer  of 
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Surry,"  also  took  out  a  patent  for  a  steam-hammer;  but  in  neither  case  does  it  ap^iear 
that  sleam-hamnicrs  were  actually  constructed.  P'rom  tliis  lime  till  1837,  tlie  idea  seems 
to  iiave  been  entirely  lost  siijiit  of,  when  it  waaagain  taken  up  by  jMr.  .James  Nasrayth,  of 
the  Bridgewaler  foundry,  Palricroft,  near  Mancliestcr,  as  the  result  of  an  application  made 
to  iiiin  by  Mr.  Francis  Humphreys,  engineer  to  the  Great  Western  Sleam.ship  company, 
■who  had  been  unable  to  induce  any  forge-master  to  undertake  the  forcings  re(juired  for 
the  paddle-shafts  of  the  Grcut  Britain  .steamship,  then  in  course  of  construction.  Mr. 
Nasmyth  sent  a  sketcii  of  his  hammer  i)lan  to  Mr.  Ilumpln-eys,  who,  along  \vith  Mr. 
Brunei  and  others,  heartily  approved  of  the  scheme,  but  in  consc(juence  of  an  alteration 
being  made  i;i  the  propelling  arrangement  of  tlie  great  slnp,  the  paddle-.shaft  was  not 
required,  and  the  hammer  was  not  then  constructed.  The  scheme  was  offered  to  many 
of  the  large  forge-masters  and  engineers;  but  while  all  seemed  to  admire  tlie  idea,  they 
failed  to  appreciate  its  value  and  imi)ortance,  and  the  hammer  remained  a  mere  sketch 
in  Mr.  Nasniytli's  "scheme-book"  till  184"i,  wlien,  in  Uecemher  of  that  year,  Mr.  Nas- 
myth secured  a  patent  for  his  invention,  and  tlie  first  steam-hammer  w.is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  his  plan  at  the  Bridgewaler  foundry  early  in  1843,  but  although  considered 
by  some  as  an  improvement  upon  the  old  "  helves"  hitherto  used  for  forging  purposes, 
it  was  very  far  from  being  a  perfect  or  even  a  marketable  tool.  The  haminer  was 
worked  by  means  of  an  ordinary  slide-valve  and  a  long  lever,  requiring  great  labor 
and  constant  attention  in  order  to  give  the  blow  requireil;  so  that  some  contrivance 
was  necessary,  capable  of  adjustment,  in  order  to  have  complete  conumuid  over  the 
power  of  the  blow,  and  that,  the  instant  the  blow  was  struck,  the  block  should  rise 
again,  so  that  not  only  no  loss  of  time  should  ensue,  but  that  the  heat  in  the  mass  of 
iron  on  the  anvil  might  not  be  reduced  or  carried  off  by  the  cold  face  of  the  block.  The 
peculiar  difficulty  of  securing  a  true  automatic  arrangement  will  be  seen  when  it  is  con- 
sidered tl^at  tlie  instant  of  percussion  must  vary  with  almost  every  blow  that  is  struck; 
for  the  piece  on  theauvil  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  by  each  succeeding  blow,  and  in 
flat  bars  a  blow  is  first  given  on  the  flat  side,  and  then  on  the  edge,  the  difference  in  the 
fallof  the  liummer  in  tl'ie  two  cases  being  oftentimes  several  inches;  and  further,  that 
the  hammer  must  be  under  perfect  control  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Nasmyth,  after  many  and  protracted  trials,  failed  to  produce  the  motion  re- 
quired, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  hammer  scheme  was  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned.  In  this  dilemma,  and  during  3Ir.  Nasmyth's  absence  from  the  works,  his 
partner,  Mr.  Gaskell,  applied  to  their  engineering  manager,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  who 
afterward  became  managing  partner  and  successor  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  to  endeavor  to  solve 
the  problem  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the  skill  of  Mr.  Nasymth.  Mr.  Wilson  took 
tiie  matter  in  hand,  and  in  little  more  than  a  week,  a  motion  was  invented  and  attached 
to  a  hammer  upon  which  former  experiments  had  been  made,  and  was  at  once  found  to 
answer  most  admirably  every  condition  required.  Under  the  intluence  of  this  very 
beautiful  mechanical  motion  every  variety  of  blow  could  be  given,  from  the  gentlest 
tap  to  the  heaviest  blow  within  the  compass  of  the  hammer,  and  that,  too,  perfectly 
self-acting  in  every  respect,  the  long  lever  and  the  hard  work  before  referred  to  being 
now  entirely  banished.  By  simply  altering  the  position  of  the  tappet  lever  by  means  or  • 
two  screws,  a  blow  of  the  exact  force  required  could  be  produced  and  continued  so  long 
as  steam  was  supplied.  So  completely  was  the  liammer  now  under  control,  that  it  be- 
came a  favorite  amusement  to  place  a  wine-glass  containing  an  egg  upon  the  anvil,  and 
let  the  block  descend  upon  it  with  its  quick  motion;  and  so  nice  was  its  adjustment, 
and  so  delicate  its  mechanism,  that  tlie  great  block,  weighing  perhaps  several  tons, 
could  be  heard  playing  tap,  tap,  upon  the  egg  without  even  cracking  tlie  shell,  wlien,  at 
a  signal  to  the  man  in  charge,  down  would  come  the  great  mass,  and  the  egg  and  glass 
would  be  appaiently,  as  Walter  Savage  Landor  has  it,  "blasted  into  space."  On 
Aug.  18,  1843,  tiie  lirst  hammer  was  delivered  to  Messrs.  Hinl,  Dawson,  and  Hardy 
of  the  Low  Moor  iron  works,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion, that  orders  for  this  remarkable  tool  began  to  flow  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  hammer  remained  in  this  condition,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details, 
from  1843  to  1853,  when  Mr.  Wilson  (who  in  the  interim  had  removed  to  the  Low  Moor 
iron-works)  invented,  patented,  and  applied  to  the  hammers  at  Low  Moor  and  elsewhere 
what  is  called  the  "circular  balanced  valve."  The  Practical  i}fechanic's  Journal  for 
1855,  vol.  viii.,  p.  174,  in  an  article  on  this  invention,  says:  "The  wonders  of  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  invention,  the  steam-hammer,  have  just  received  new  luster  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  to  whom  belongs  a  large  portion  of  the  credit  attaching  to  the  early  prac- 
tical development  «f  the  beautiful  automatic  action  of  this  invaluable  tool.  The  special 
feature  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  introduced  is  his  balanced-pressure  cylindrical  valve,  sev- 
eral modifications  of  wliich  we  noticed  in  our  pages  of  June  and  July  last  year.  Ham- 
mers divested  of  all  self-acting  apparatus  whatever,  and  fitted  merely  with  a  hand- 
geared  valve  of  this  kind,  exhibit  an  immensely  improved  action,  enabling  the  workman 
to  obtain  the  exact  kind  of  blow  he  wants  under  all  circumstances.  This  adjustment 
of  the  hammering  force  is  attained  just  as  effectually  as  with  the  sinqile  hand-hammer 
of  the  smith,  one  stroke  giving  perhaps  a  mere  touching  tap,  and  the  next  a  blow  of  the 
highest  intensity." 

In  July,  1856,  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  the  Bridgewater  foundry  as  managing  partner 
in  the  firm  of  James  Nasmyth  and  company,  and  in  September  following  obtained  a  pa- 
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tent  for  a  balanced  sUde-rahe,  and  at  once  arranged  to  apply  his  invention  to  all  lianimers 
subsequently  to  be  made  tliere,  ■which  arrangement  conlinLies  in  operation  to  the  present 
time.  His  balanced  slide-valve,  by  a  most  ingenious  arrangement,  allows  the  valve,  as 
it  were,  to  float  in  an  atsnosphere  of  steam  pressing  equally  upon  it  on  every  side,  en- 
tirely doing  away  with  all  superincumbent  pressure  upon  the  talve,  no  matter  what  the 
pressure  in  the  boiler  may  be.  Tlie  gi'eat  advantage  of  this  invention  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  that  hammers  are  now  made  of  such  a  size,  that,  if  tbe  valve  were  not 
balanced,  a  small  steam  engine  would  be  required  to  move  it. 

In  June,  1861,  ilr.  AVilson  patented  and  introduced  another  very  important  im- 
provement, popularly  known  as  the  doubk-acting  hnnd-geur  motion.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  steam  is  admitted  as  before  to  raise  the  piston,  and  when  it  has  attained  vlie 
required  elevation,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  about  to  descend,  by  slightly  in- 
creasing the  travel  of  the  hand-lever  (more  than  Avhen  working  single-acting),  the  steam 
is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  above  the  piston,  Mhich  accelerates  and  increases  the  in- 
tensity of  the  falling  blow  and  the  consequent  capacity  of  the  liammer;  so  much  so,  that 
that  which  had  hitherto  been  described  as  a  five-ton  hammer  is  by  this  double-acthju 
arrangement  increased  to  at  least  a  12^  or  15  ton  one. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Wilson  designed  and  constructed  a  small  hammer  suitable  for  tilting 
steel,  fitted  with  the  balance-valve,  double  acting,  and  Avith  an  entirely  new  .self- 
acting  motion  (much  less  complicated  than  the  original  one)  capable  of  strking  fixe 
hundred  blows  per  minute.  There  are  many  patents  for  this  kind  of  hammer,  which  is 
now  verj'  largely  used  in  the  forging  of  steel. 

One  of  the  largest  steam-hanuuers  yet  constructed  is  at  Perm  (a  town  in  the  u.e.  of 
Russia),  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  large  cast-steel  guns.  It  is  a  50-ton  ham- 
mer, made  double-actmg  in  the  way  above  mentioned,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  a  100-ton 
single-acting  one.  Its  anvil-block  is  the  largest  casting  ever  made,  weighing  con- 
siderably more  than  500  tons.  It  was  cast  in  its  place,  but  upside  down,  engines  being 
erected  to  turn  it  over  Avheu  finished.  The  metal  was  melted  in  14  furnaces,  for  which 
the  blast  was  provided  by  three  large  blowing-engines,  all  three  being  especially  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose.  It  was  several  months  before  the  casting  Avas  cool  enough  to  be 
uncovered  and  turned  over. 

STEA:M-HEATIXG.     See  Warming  aito  Vektilatiox. 

STEAM-ITATIGATIOIT.  When  once  steam  was  known  as  a  moving  poAvcr,  its  ap-. 
plication  to  navigation  was  obvious  enough:  it  was  even  to  this  purpose  that  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  apply  it  at  all — that  of  Blasco  de  Garay — namely,  in  the  Imrbor  of 
Barcelona  in  1543.  See  Steaji-exgine.  The  only  surprismg  thing  is,  that  30  years 
should  haA'e  elapsed — between  1777,  when  the  .steam-engine  had  become  in  Yv^att's 
hands  an  efficient  power  for  other  purposes,  and  1807,  the  date  of  Fulton's  first  A'oyage 
— before  a  really  serviceable  steam-vessel  was  produced.  The  connecting  link  seems  lo 
be  the  use  of  revolving-paddles  instead  of  oars.  Wheel-boats  propelled  by  oxen,  horses, 
or  men  were  known  to  tlie  Romans,  and  were  used  for  ferry-boats  in  modern  times. 
Some  experiments  Avith  this  mode  of  propulsion  made  by  Mr.  ]\Iiller  of  Edinburgh, 
suggested  to  his  friend  ^Ir.  Taylor  the  application  of  steam  as  the  moving  power,  and 
led  to  the  most  decided  step  in  the  discovery  of  steam-naAigation  previous  to  the  final 
success  of  Fulton. 

As  early  as  1736  Jonathan  Hulls  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  tow-lioat  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  a  paddle-Avheel  set  in  motion  by  a  sort  of  steam-ensine.  The  project  appears 
never  to  have  been  executed.  Besides  some  experiments  on  the  Seine  by  comte  d'Auxiron 
in  1774,  and  Perier  in  1775,  the  marquis  de  JoufFroy  constructed  a  steamboat  of  con- 
siderable size  in  1782  which  navigated  thf  Saone  for  j^^ome  time;  it  Avas  deficient,  how- 
ever, in  power.  In  America  experiments  began  to  be  m;ide  about  1783  by  Fitch  and 
Rumsey.  Fitch  launched  a  padille  steamlioat  in  1788  which  moved  at  the  rate  of  4  m. 
an  hour;  but  before  proceeding  far  the  boiler  burst,  Rumsey  proposed  to  propel  the 
vessel  by  making  a  stream  of  water  issue  with  force  from  the  stern;  his  attempt  failed. 

The  next  important  experiment  Avas  the  one  above  alluded  to,  bj-  INIessrs.  Miller  ;ind 
Taylor.  It  took  place  on  a  small  lake  on  Mr.  Miller's  estate  of  Dalswinton  in  Dumfries- 
shire. A  small  engine  having  4-in.  cylinders  of  brass  was  prepared,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Taylor,  tutor  in  Mr.  3Iiller"s  family,  and  ]\[r.  Symington,  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  and  fitted  on  board  a  double  boat,  with  a  paddle-wheel  in  the  interspace. 
The  trial  took  place  amid  a  concourse  of  hundreds  on  Oct.  14,  1788,  ami  Avilh  perfect 
success.  Next  year  Mr.  Miller  had  larger  engines  fitted  into  a  vessel,  and  tried  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  Avhen  the  A'essel  moved  at  the  rate  of  7  m.  an  hour.  PiU'tly 
from  caprice,  partly  from  derangement  of  his  affairs,  3Ir.  3Iiller  was  diverted  from  pur- 
suing the  matter  further.  But  in  1801  Mr.  Symington  took  out  a  patent  for  the  con- 
struction of  steamboats,  and  in  1803  hm\i  Xha' C harlotte  Dundas,  to  tow  \-essels  on  the 
Forth  and  C'l3-de  canal.  The  success  seems  to  have  been  complete,  excepting  in  one 
respect,  that  the  agitation  of  the  water  by  the  paddles  was  found  to  wash  down  the 
banks  in  an  alarming  manner.  The  use  of  the  vessel  Avas  therefore  given  up,  and  it  lay 
at  Lock  Sixteen  for  many  years. 

In  the  meanwhile,  attempts  had  been  making  at  steam-navigation   in  America  by 
Stevens,  Livingston,  and  others.     Robert  Fulton,  another  American,  had  thought  of 
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Steam  as  a  inotivo-powor  for  vessels  as  early  as  1793.  Traveling  into  Scotland  he  visited 
tlie  unfortunate  Uliniiutte  Dimdan,  and  obtained  dnnvings  of  the  machinery.  Return- 
ing to  Aiuerica  with  one  of  Bouitoti  and  Watt's  engines  ^if  '10  liorse-power,  he,  in  con- 
junction wilh  Livingston,  built  a  vessel  called  the  Clermont,  at  New  York,  and  in  1807 
made  the  tirst  n'ally  successful  voyage  by  steam  from  New  York  to  Albany,  up  the 
Hudson.  Tile  vessel  sailed  110  m.  in  24  liours,  airainst  stream  and  wind.  Fulton  has 
thus  indisputably  ihe  honor  of  iiaving  first  proved  ti.e  iiraclical  ulility  of  steainnaviga- 
tion.  Yet  nolluiii;  but  per.^^everance  seems  to  have  iieen  wanting  to  crown  the  e.xperi- 
inents  of  Miller,  'I'aylor,  and  Symington  with  equal  success.  Four  years  later,  1811, 
Henry  Bell  of  Glasgow,  wlio  had  witnessed  the  experiments  on  the  canal  in  11S9,  and  had 
accompanied  Fulton  on  his  visit  to  the  Vhniiotte  DunihiK,  started  a  steamboat,  the  Comet, 
on  the  Clyde,  and  was  thus  the  father  of  steam-navigation  in  Britain. 

In  1815  a  steamboat  made  a  passage  from  Gla.sgow  to  London,  and  in  1818  one  plied 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans;  it  was  not  till  1820  that  steain-packi  ts  were  established 
between  Holyhead  and  Dublin.  18;58  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  steam- 
navigation.  The  steamer  Sinus  sailed  from  Cork  on  April  4,  the  Crcat  Wcxtcrn  from 
Bristol  on  the  8lii  of  the  same  month;  both  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  2od,  the  Strivs 
being  only  twelve  or  tifteen  hours  before  the  other.  The  passage  is  now  often  made 
from  New  York  to  England  in  eight  or  nine  days.  Steam-vessels  arp  now  to  be  found 
on  all  seas  and  lakes  and  navigable  streams.  War-steamers  have  tsken  the  place  of  the 
old  ships  of  the  line;  and  e.\cept  for  the  transport  of  heavy  goods  to  long  distances, 
steam  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  use  of  sails.  The  maximum  speed  yet  attained  by  steam- 
vessels  is  20  m.  an  hour;  the  ordinary  rate  8  to  15  miles. 

The  steam-engine  employed  to  propel  a  vessel  does  not  differ  essentially  from  any 
other;  but  some  modifications  are  necessary  to  suit  the  special  circumstances  under  which 
they  work.  In  ships  of  war,  the  cylinders  are  generally  placed  horizonlally,  and  the 
•whole  machinery  kept  below  the  level  of  the  water-line;  in  merchant  vessels,  vertical 
engines  are  more  commonly  used,  with  the  cylinders  inverted,  placed  rielit  above  the 
propeller-shaft.  For  working  paddle-wheels,  oscillating  engines  were,  on  The  whole,  the 
most  common.     See  Steam-Engink;  Paddle- Wheel  ;  Sckew-Pkopeller.* 

STEAM  PUMP.  The  simplest  steam  pump  is  the  siphon  pump,  which  acts  upon 
the  principle  of  the  tromp  (q  v.),  except  that  the  motion  of  steam  causes  tlie  motion  of 
the  water,  while  in  the  tromp  the  motion  of  the  water  propels  the  air.  A  tube  through 
Avhich  the  steam  is  forced  enters  a  hollow  globe  to  a  little  beyond  its  center.  On  either 
side  of  this  tube  iire  openings  into  the  globe  for  the  entrance  of  water.  These  openings 
are  much  larger  tlian  the  steam  pipe.  Ojjposhe  the  latter  is  the  exit  tube  for  the  mixed 
steam  and  water,  having  a  trumpet  shape  and  a  length  of  about  once  and  a  half  times 
the  diameter  of  the  globe.  The  rush  of  steam  across  the  semi-dhimetcr  of  the  globe  and 
through  this  funnel  produces  exhaustion  in  the  lateral  halves  of  the  globe,  into  which 
spaces  the  water  is  forced  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  air.  The  first  direct  acting 
piston  pumps  were  probably  invented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Worlhington  of  New  York,  whife 
making  experiments  for  canal  steam  navigation  in  1840.  He  ]iatented  a  steam  pump  for 
feeding  mariuc  boilers  in  1S44.     The  steam  cylinder  was  fed  through  a  pipe  w  hieh  had  a 

*  On  the  conflicting  claims  to  the  mprit  of  this  invention,  ve  may  here  note,  in  addition'  to  what  is 
Baid  under  the  liead  of  .=crevv-propeller.  tliat  the  apjihcatioii  of  tlie  screw  to  the  propulsjon .of  vessels  is 
well  known  to  have  been  tried  at  least  before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  Truite  cle  Savire 
by  Bousuer  (Paris.  174G).  it  is  stated  that  '"  revolving  arms  like  the  vanes  of  a  windmill  were  tried  for 
the  propulsion  of  vessels."  In  17.51  Daniel  Bernouilli,  the  famous  matheniaiician,  in  his  Fiecueil 
d^Ouvrages  Ciiricux  describes  and  gives  drawings  of  the  screw-propeller.  In  17^0  James  Walt  men- 
tions a  screw-projjeller  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Small,  vho  replies  that  he  had  tried  it.  In  17^0  D.  Eushnell, 
an  American,  in  an  accoimt  of  a  sub-marine  vessel,  desciil)es  a  screw-propeller  for  moving  it.  In  1804 
J.  Stevens  tried  at  New  York  a  vessel  fitted  with  a  screw-iirojiellcr  driven  by  a  steam-engine  made  by 
Boulton  and  Watt.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  attempt  at  propulsion  by  the  screw  with  steam  as  a 
moving  power.  Col.  Beaufoy  has  described  a  spiral  oar  or  screw-propeller,  with  two  spiral  rims  fixed 
on  arms,  which  he  had  seen  used  in  China  about  the  year  1780.  Since  the  beginning  of  Ihe  present 
century  several  hinidred  jiatents  have  l)een  taken  out  for  Ecrcw-propeUers,  and  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  try  to  allot  to  the  diflVient  el  dmints  their  due  siiares  of  nieiit.  Hard  and  costly  experience — 
mere  "trial  and  error''— have  ciiiitril)uted  more  to  the  present  perfection  of  Ihe  screw  than  anj' recent 
"inventions."  The  name  most  widely  known  in  connection  with  tlie  introiluction  of  the  screw-pro- 
peller is  that  of  Mr.  (afterward  sir)  Fram-is  Pettit  Smith,  a  farmer  near  London,  who  took  out  a  patent 
in  May,  18.SC,  for  a  screw-propeller.  This  genth'man,  who  was  liy  no  means  the  first  who  tried  to  get 
the  screw  into  use.  was  fortunate  enougli  to  obtain  the  assistances  of  influential  capitalists,  and  after 
various  trials  on  a  small  scale,  he  fitted  up  the  A)xhimed('.i.  a  regular  sea-going  vessel.  The  complete 
success  of  this  the  first  real  trial  on  a  large  scale,  gave  to  Mr.  Smith  a  position  which  he  had  well 
earned,  not  by  his  invention  or  improvement  of  the  screw-propeller,  but  by  demonstrating  to  the 
world  on  a  large  scale  its  capabilities.  Other  inventors  were  before  him  in  point  of  time,  but  most  of 
them  confined  their  operations  to  trials  of  models,  or.  at  most,  to  small  boats  fitted  with  screws  which 
■were  driven  by  hand.  Mr.  Robert  Wilson  made  and  exbiliited  working  models  of  a  vessel  propelled 
by  a  screw  in  the  years  18^1-2.5,  and  for  several  ye;irs  afterward  his  schemes  were  before  a  number  of 
public  bodies  in  Scotland.  The  successful  inliodnetion  of  a  propeller  with  several  separate  blades, 
each  forming  a  small  portion  of  a  complete  heli.v  (the  form  now  univer.sally  used),  is  claimed  for  Mr. 
Lowe,  Mr.  Henry  Wimshurst,  and  otheis.  Sir  Francis  I'eUit  Smith's  propeller  in  the  Archimedes  had 
one  blade  formiiig  a  cijmiilete  spiral,  a  form  which  was  speedily  abandoned.  In  addition  to  the  gentle- 
men mentioned,  Mr.  Bennett  Wooilcroft.  Mr.  Robert  (iril'liths,  and  others,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  introduction  and  improvi-ment  of  the  screw  propeller;  bntassir  F.  P.  Smith,  aided  byhis  moneyed 
associates,  was  the  first  to  put  the  screw  into  a  big  sliiii,  and  boldlj-  go  to  sea  in  her,  the  world  will 
continue  to  give  him  credit  for  introducing  the  screw-propeller  into  actual  use,  and  sometimes,  but 
with  less  justice,  he  will  get  credit  for  having  invented  it. 
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valve  fit  the  other  end  -within  the  boiler.  To  this  valve  there  was  adjusted  a  float  which 
controlled  tlie  supply  of  steam,  which  extended  the  cylinder  through  a  slide  valve  which 
was  acted  upon  by  a  spring  controlled  by  tlic  motion  of  the  piston.  The  present  Worth- 
ington  and  Baker  pirnp  was  evolved  from  this  apparatus.  It  is  a  combination  of  pump 
and  steam  cylinder,  driven  by  direct  action  and  without  intervention  of  fly-wheel  or  any 
appliance  for  producing  rotary  motion.  Tiie  steam  cylinder  has  the  usual  arrangement 
for  the  entrance  and  e.xit  of  steam,  and  tlie  rod  and  piston  is  attached  to  a  plunger  of  a 
double  acting  pump.  At  the  middle  of  the  piston  rod,  between  the  pum.p  and  steam 
cylinder,  there  is  attached  an  arm  which  in  passing  to  and  fro  strilces  the  long  end  of  a 
lever,  which  changes  tlie  steam  valves  so  as  t(^  alternately  admit  steam  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  tlie  piston.  Various  imjirovemenls  have  been  made  to  control  the  action  of  the 
slide  valve.  One  method  is  the  employment  of  a  secondary  cylinder  and  piston,  to  which 
steam  is  admitted  by  a  sub-valve,  acted  upon  by  the  main  piston,  near  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  Another  method  is  the  employment  of  a  fly-wheel.  We  will  first  mention  those 
pumps  having  an  attached  crank  and  iiy  wheel.  Of  these  an  example  is  furnished  by 
the  Eclipse  .steam  pump,  made  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.  The  crank-shaft  actuates  a  rocking 
lever,  which  moves  the  slide  controlling  the  admission  and  exhaust  of  steam.  The  Clay- 
ton pump,  made  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  a  yoke  which  couples  the  piston  and  pumping 
rods,  and  answers  for  the  support  of  the  crank-shaft  journal.  One  end  of  the  shaft,  by 
suitable  attachments,  controls  the  valve,  while  the  otiier  supports  the  fly-wheel.  These 
fly-wheel  pumps  have  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  control  of  tlie  steam  valve.  The  direct 
acting  pumps  have  been  the  subject  of  many  inventions,  the  principal  object  sought  being 
the  arrest  of  the  piston  at  any  rate  of  speed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  cylinder  head. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  various  devices.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  apparatus,  but  will  mention  the  following  as  good  examples: — Knowles's 
steam  pump,  which  employs  an  auxiliary  piston-valve  or  chest-piston,  which  has  a  recip- 
rocating and  rotary  motion,  which  imparts  motion  to  the  main  valve;  Blake's  steam 
pump,  in  which  both  the  main  and  the  auxiliary  valves  are  plain,  flat  slide-valves,  the  auxil- 
iary valve  being  a  continuation  of  the  ports  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  therefore  forming 
a  movable  valve-seat;  the  Cameron  steam  pump,  in  which  the  steam-piston,  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  acts  upon  valves  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  alternately  admitting  and 
exhausting  steam;  the  isochromal  steam  pump,  made  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  which  has  a 
governor  to  regulate  the  strokes  of  the  piston;  and  the  National  steam  pump,  in  which 
the  valve-gearconsists  of  a  main  pisto^i-valve,  doing  the  work  of  an  auxiliary  piston,  the 
valve  steuiT  performing  the  office  of  an  auxiliary  valve. 

STEARIC  ACID  and  STE  ARINE.  The  composition  of  stearic  acid  is  represented  by 
the  formula  C3eH3503,HO;  this  acid  beingoneof  the  .solid  fatty  acids  represented  bj' the 
general  formula  C„Hn.i03,H0.  It  exists  as  a  glyceride  (stearine)  in  most  fats,  and  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  more  solid  kinds,  such  as  mutton-suet.  It  is  readily  obtained 
by  saponifying  suet,  and  decomposing  the  hot  solution  of  tlie  soap  by  tartaric  acid. 
The  oily  acids  which  are  thus  liberated  are  compressed  between  hot  plates,  by  which 
means  most  of  the  oleic  acid  (q.v.)  which  is  present  is  expelled.  The  solid  residue  is 
then  to  be  repeatedly  crystallized  from  alcohol,  and  afterward  from  ether  till  the  fusing- 
point  b;'Comes  constant  at  lo9\  If  the  final  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the  acid 
is  deposited  in  beautiful,  colorless,  transparent  rliombic  plates.  After  fusion,  it  cools 
into  a  wax-like,  glistening,  ciystalline  mass,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  on  wmich  it  floats,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  its  solution  reddening 
litmus  powerfully.  When  heated  above  its  lusing-point,  it  becomes  decomposed  into 
palmitic  acid  (CsiHsiOa.HO),  palmiton  (CesHojOo),  and  an  oily  l:ydro-carbon.  Stearic 
acid  forms  botli  normal  and  acid  salts.  The  oidy  normal  stearates  which  are  soluble  in 
water  are  the  stearates  of  the  alkalies,  whose  solutions  are  frothy  and  form  a  lather,  but 
on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  water,  separate  into  an  acid  salt  which  is  deposited  in 
silky  crystalline  plates,  and  the  free  alkali  which  remains  in  solution.  The  stearates  of 
the  alkalies  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  has  the  prop- 
erty of  separating  the  alkaline  stearates  from  their  solution.  The  stearates  of  the  alka- 
lies are  the  principal  constituents  of  the  different  kinds  of  soap.  The  other  stearates  are 
insoluble.  Stearate  of  lead,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  lead  plaster,  is  readily 
formed  liy  mixing  solutions  of  stearate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  lead,  when  the  stearate  of 
lead  falls  as  a  heavy  amorphous  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but 
dissolving  freely  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  bassic  acid  extracted  from  the  oil  of  the  seeds  of  bassia  IntifoUa,  a  tree  growing 
in  the  Himalayas,  and  the  stcnrophnnic  acid  obtained  from  the  berries  of  monospermum 
coccnlas,  are  identical  with  stearic  acid. 

The  use  of  stearic  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  is  described  under  the  head 
Candle.     See  also  Oils. 

STEARXS,  a  co.  in  central  Minnesota,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e.  bound- 
ary; drnine-d  by  Sauk  river  and  Sauk  lake,  with  otLer  small  lakes  and  streams;  1300 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  21,956 — 14.825  of  American  birth,  2  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  in  the  n.e.  Its  surface  is  hilly  in  the  w.,  and  well 
wooded  with  forests  of  maple,  ash,  oak,  elm,  etc.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  the  production 
of  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  dairy  products.     Live  stock  is  extensively  raised,  and  the 
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manufactures  include  carriapos,  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  ale,  beer, 
and  flour.     Co.  seat,  St.  Clouil. 

STEARNS,  WTI,^TA^f  Augustus,  d.d.,  i.l.r.,  1805-76;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college,  1827;  stuiHed  theology  at  Andover  seniinary;  orduined  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational eluncli,  Canihridgepoit,  li^ol;  became  iiresident  of  Andierst  college, 
liSo-i,  retaining  tlie  ollice  till  his  death.  He  published  Infant  Church  McmJicrship;  Life 
and  Sekct  Dixcottrscii  (f  ISmnud  II.  Stenrr.x;  besides  HermonK  and  Addrenaes,  and  arti- 
cles in  the  BibUotlteca  Sncrd,  Biblical  Reposilory,  and  New  Knfjlander.  His  son,  long  a 
merchant  in  Boml)ay,  made  a  large  gift  in  money  for  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Amherst 
college. 

STEAROPTEN.     See  Oils. 

STE  ATITE.  or  So.xp-sTONE,  a  mineral  principally  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia, 
with  more  or  less  alumina  and  water.  It  is  found  massive,  or  sometimes  a.ssuming  the 
forms  of  the  crystals  of  other  minerals  which  it  has  replaced.  It  is  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  generally  white,  reddish 
wliite,  or  yellow.  It  is  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  easil)'  cut,  but  broken  with  diffi- 
culty. It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  writes  readily  on  glass,  and  is 
used  by.  glaziers  for  marking  jjlates  of  glass  before  they  are  cut  with  the  diamond. 
Tailors  use  it  for  marking  cloth  before  they  cut  it.  It  is  used  by  shoemakers,  to  give 
unctuosity  to  the  heels  of  stockings,  that  new  boots  may  more  easily  be  tried  on.  It  is 
sold  for  such  purposes  under  the  names  of  Brian9on  chalk,  French  chalk,  and  Venice 
talc.  It  readily  absorbs  oil  or  grease,  and  is  u.scd  in  powder  for  extracting  spots  of 
them  from  silken  and  woolen  stuffs.  It  is  the  basis  of  rouge  (q.v.).  It  is  used  for  imitat- 
ing engraved  stones,  being  ea.sily  cut,  and  afterward  hardened  by  heat;  after  whicli,  it 
may  be  colored  by  metallic  solutions.  The  agalmatoUte  or  fgure-xtone  of  China  is  a  kind 
of  steatite,  containing  a  little  potash.  Exquisite  specimens  of  Chinese  workmanship  in 
this  material  are  now  familiar  to  every  one.  The  earth  eaten  by  the  savages  of  the  bank^ 
of  the  Orinoco  and  of  New  Caledonia  is  a  kind  of  soft  sletitite. 

STE'DINGK,  Curt  Bogislaus  Louis  Ciikistophek,  Count  von,  b.  Pomerania, 
1746;  d.  Stockholm;  graduate  of  the  university  of  Upsala,  1768;  a  .soldier  in  the  army_ 
fought  against  Prussia;  .subsequently  became  lieut.col.  of  the  royal  Swedish  regiment  ir 
the  JFrench  army.  He  was  an  intimtite  friend  of  count  Fessen,  and  sailed  with  him  i^ 
D'Estaing's  fleet  on  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  1778,  and  as  a  volunteer  in  th^ 
American  revolution.  He  distinguished  himself  as  commander  of  a  brigade  at  Granada  and 
Savannah,  1779;  was  seveiely  wounded  at  the  latter.  He  was  a  member  of  the  order  of 
the  Cincinnati;  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  1790;  delegate  from  Sweden  to  the  peace 
conference  at  Paris,  1814. 

STEDMAN,  Edmund  Clakence,  b.  Conn.,  1833;  studied  at  Yale  college;  entered 
tlie  profession  of  journalism  in  1852  as  editor  of  the  Norwich,  Conn.,  Tribune;  but  the 
following  year  edited  the  Winsted,  Conn.,  Hernld.  In  1855  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
soon  began  contributing  poems  to  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion, he  was  sent  to  the  front  by  the  N.  Y.  World  as  war-correspondent,  continuing  until 
1863.  He  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  leading  magazines;  in  the 
meantime  studied  law,  and  in  1863  was  private  .secretary  to  attorney-general  Bates  in 
Washington.  In  1865  he  entered  into  business  in  New  York  as  a  stock-broker,  in  Avhich 
he  continues.  He  has  published  Alice  of  Monmouth  and  other  Poems;  Ihe  Blameless 
Prince  and  other  Poems;  and  much  fugitive  poctrJ^ 

STEED'MAN,  Charles,  b.  S.C,  1811 ;  was  midshipman  in  the  navy,  1828;  lieut.,  1841; 
commander,  1855;  capt.,1862;  commodore,  1866;  rear-admiral,  1871.  He  served  in  the 
bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz;  r-ommaudcd  brig  Dolphin  in  Paraguay  expedition,  1859-60; 
commanded  the  Bienville  at  Port  Royal,  1861;  silenced  the  batteries  of  St.  .John's  bluff, 
Fla.,  1862;  commanded  sloop-of-war  I'iconderoga  in  both  attacks  on  fort  Fisher;  com- 
manding navy -yard,  Boston,  1870-71. 

STEEDMAN,  .Tames  Barrett,  b.  Penn.,  1818;  in  1837  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Wabash  canal  in  Ohio;  in  1849  organized  an  expedition  to  California 
but  soon  returned  to  Ohio.  He  was  printer  to  congress,  1856-60.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  was  conmiissioned  col.  of  volunteers,  was  present  at  Philijipi,  in  Kentucky,  at 
Perryville,  Chickamauga,  in  Sherman's  campaign  of  the  Atlanta,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Nashville.  He  resigned  in  18()6,  tlien  hohiing  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  Under  Johnson's 
administration  he  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  New  Orleans. 

STEEL.     Sec  Iron. 

STEELBOW,  in  Scotch  law,  means  goods,  such  as  corn,  cattle,  straw,  and  implements 
of  husbandry,  delivered  by  the  landlord  to  his  tenant,  by  means  of  which  the  latter  is 
enabled  to  stock  and  labor  the  farm,  and  in  consideration  of  which  he  becomes  bound 
to  return  articles  ecjual  in  quantity  and  (juality  at  the  expiration  of  the  Iea.se. 

STEELE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  drained  by  Straight.  Lester,  and  Cannon  rivers; 
432  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12.460 — 8,576  of  American  birth.  32  colored.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating and  diversified  by  lakes  and  small  streams,  and  the  country  is  well  supplied  with 
timber.     The  soil  of  the  prairies  has  an  underlying  stratum  of  limestone,  and  is  very 
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fertile;  producing  grain,  potatoes,  hops,  and  dairy  products.     It  is  intersected  by  the 
■Winona  and  St.  Peter,  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroads.     Co.  seat,  Owatonna. 

STEELE,  Frederick,  1819-68,  b.  K  Y. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843;  served 
in  the  war  with  Mexico;  and  was  stationed  in  California  from  1849-55.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  the  western  frontier,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  was  in  Missouri 
as  niaj.  of  the  11th  infantry.  In  Sept.,  1861,  he  wab  appointed  co!.,  and  at  the  battles 
of  Dug  Spring  and  Wilson's  creek  commanded  a  brigade.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to 
brig  gen.  of  volunteers,  and  later  assigned  to  the  13th  army  corps  as  maj.gen.  of  vohin- 
teers.  He  was  in  command  in  the  Yazoo  expedition  and  also  at  the  capture  of  Arkan- 
sas Post.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  commanded  tlie  15th  corps 
at  the  capture  of  Little  Kock.  In  1864  he  was  in  command  of  the  department  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  aided  gen.  Canby  in  the  redr.ction  of  Mobile.  In  1865  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  Columbia;  in  1866  made  col.  of  the  20lh  infantry,  and  was 
brevetted  for  his  services  during  the  war,  maj.gen.  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

STEELE,  Sir  Richard,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1671.  His  father,  who  held  the 
oflace  of  secretary  to  tlie  duke  of  Ormond,  was  of  an  English  family,  but  his  mother  was 
Irish;  and  the  son  appears  to  have  inherited  from  her  the  impulsive  aidor,  tenderness, 
bright  fancy,  and  reckless  profusion  immemorially  ascribed  to  the  Irisli  national  charac- 
ter.' 'He  was  educated  at  the  Charter-hou^e  school,  along  with  his  illustrious  friend 
Addison,  and  from  thence  was  removed  to  Merton  college,  Oxford.  Leaving  college 
■without  taking  a  degree,  he  enlisted  in  the  horse  guards,  t^or  which  imprudence  he  was 
disinherited  by  a  rich  relation  of  his  mother,  who  had  named  him  as  heir  to  an  estate  in 
Wexford.  In  the  army,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  capt.,  but  was  gay,  thoughtless,  and 
dissipated — always  sinning  and  repenting,  as  he  himself  confesses.  To  impose  a  check 
on  his  irregularities,  he  wrote  a  religioustreatise.  Ihe  ChrUtian  Hero,  published  in  1710, 
the  design'of  which  was  to  show  that  no  principles  but  those  of  religion  are  sutlicient  to 
make  a  great  man.  This  public  profession  of  seriousness  had  little  effect  on  the  volatile 
captain,  and  he  next  took  to  writing  comedies.  In  1703,  he  produced  The  Funeral,  or 
Grief  a  la  Mode;  in  1703,  The  Tender  Umband;  and  in  1704,  The  Lying  Lover— \he  last 
a  decided  failure.  About  the  same  time,  he  obtained  some  fortune  by  marrying  a  West 
Indian  lady,  who  survived  the  marriage  only  a  few  months;  and  in  1706,  he  got  the 
appointment  of  gazetteer,  wUh  a  salary  of  £oOO  per  annum,  and  also  the  post  of  gentle- 
man usher  to  prmce  George  which  added  nuother  £100  to  his  income.  In  the  foUov.ing 
year  (Sept.  9,  1707),  he  raalnied  a  Welsh  lady,  ilary  Scurlock,  who  figures  conspicuously 
in  his  correspondence  as  the  "Dearest  being  on  earth,"  "Dear  Prue,"  and  "Denr  wife,"' 
to  whom  he  adiiressed  some  400  letters— admiring,  apologetic,  and  passionate.  A  course 
of  extravaaance — town  and  country  houses,  horses  and  chariots— soon  involved  the  pair 
iu  ditBculttes.  Mrs.  Steele  had  a  fortune  of  £400  a  year,  and  was  thrifty:  but  the  lady's 
mother  had  a  life-interest  in  the  estate,  and  was  hard  and  uncongenial.  Addison  gave  a 
loan  of  £1000.  which  was  repaiil  within  a  twelvemonth;  but  he  made  other  advances, 
secured  by  a  bond  on  house  and  furniture.  He  put  the  bond  iu  execution,  sold  the  house 
and  furniture,  and  reunited  the  surplus  to  his  imprudent  friend.  For  this  seeming 
harshness  Addi.son  has  been  blamed;  but  it  rests  on  good  authority  that  the  sufferer 
himself  entertained  no  such  feeling,  he  regarded  the  incident  as  a  warning  meant  to  do 
him  service,  and  he  met  his  friend  again  with  his  wonted  composure  and  gaiety.  In 
1709,  Steele  commenced  The  Tatler,  a  periodical  published  llirice  a  week,  containing 
short  essavs  on  life  and  manners,  town  gossip  or  (attle,  and  articles  of  foreign  and 
domestic  news,  for  which  Steele's  appointment  of  gazetteer  furnished  him  with  peculiar 
facilities.  Addison  joined  cordially  in  this  publication,  and  still  more  effectively  in  its 
successor,  Tlie  Spectator,  a  daily  literary  journal  of  a  higher  tone  and  character,  which 
was  continued  with  unexampled  success  through  635  numbers.  A  third  miscellany  of 
the  same  kind.  The  Guardian,  was  extended  to  175  numbers.  Steele  afterward  at^lemptcd 
other  periodicals,  as  The  Lover,  The  Header,  etc..  but  these  were  short-lived.  His  fame 
rests  on  his  essays  in  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  to  whicii  he  contributed 
respectively  188,  240,  and  82  papers.  In  the  keen  political  strife  of  that  \enal  age.  Steele 
fought  courageously  and  honestly  for  the  Hanover  succession  and  whig  principles.  He 
loet^liis  office  of  srazetteer,  and"  was  expelled  the  house  of  o'mmons,  for  writing  a 
pamphlet  called  the  Crisi.'<,  in  which  he  warned  tlie  nation  that  the  Protestant  cause  was 
in  danger.  But  when  queen  Anne  died,  and  the  whigs  were  again  triumphant,  Steele 
participated  in  the  royal  favor.  He  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  king's  household, 
was  elected  m.p.  for  Boroughbridge,  and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  1717, 
Steele  was  nominated  one  of  the  conunissioners  for  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland,  and 
be  seems  to  have  made  four  annual  visits  to  Edinburgh  on  the  business  of  this  commis- 
sion. He  was  led  into  a  controversy  with  Addison,  a" few  weeks  before  the  death  of  the 
latter,  on  the  once  famous  peerage  bill- a  proposal  by  ministei-s  for  restraining  the  king 
from  any  new  creation  of  peers,  except  upon  the  extinction  of  an  old  family.  On  this 
question'  Steele  took  the  side  of  the  cjown,  and  fairly  beat  his  opponent  in  argument 
and  in  temper,  besides  enjoying  the  triumph  of  seeing  the  bill  thrown  out.  The  friends, 
alas!  met  no  more.  The 'survivor  struggled  on  among  the  controversies,  embarrass- 
ments, and  lawsuits:  he  was  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  theater;  and  in  1722.  he  produced 
Ms  admirable  and  successful  comedy  of  The  Conscious  Lovers.     His  health  now  rapidly 
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failed.  Ilis  wife  had  died  in  1718,  but  he  had  chiUlren  to  solace  his  decline.  The  last 
three  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  relirenient  in  AValcs,  and  there  his  checkered  exis- 
tence came  to  a  close:  he  died  at  Llangunnor,  near  Cannarlhen,  on  t?e])t.  21,  1729. 

Tlie  essays  of  Steele  eelii).sed  his  diunias.  His  JUckemtdff,  the  Spectator  Club,  allc- 
f!jories,  and  short  tales  have  the  true,  ever-living,  dramatic  spirit.  In  taste  and  delicate 
humor,  he  was  greatly  interior  to  Addison;  but  in  invention  and  insight  into  huuiau 
character  and  motives,  he  was  fully  his  equal,  lie  knew  tlie  worhl  belter,  and  he  sym- 
]>athized  with  almost  every  phase  of  life  and  character  cxeei)t  meanness  and  cruelty, 
lie  seems  to  have  considered  it  to  be  his  special  mission  to  reform  the  minor  vices  and 
absurdities  of  English  society.  If  his  .satire  had  been  more  keen  and  trenchant,  or  liis 
moral  lessons  more  formal  and  didactic,  lie  could  not  have  succeeded  as  he  diil;  his 
essays  were  just  adapted  to  the  times — they  insinuated  morality  and  benevolence,  and 
supplied  innocent  enjoj'ment  mingled  with  instruction.  The  lively,  natural  writer  and 
companion  is  never  lost  in  the  teacher,  nor  the  gay  captain  of  horse  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  author. 

STEELL,  Sir  John,  b.s.a.,  an  eminent  Scottish  sculptor,  the  son  of  a  carver  and 
gilder  in  Edinburgli,  was  b.  at  Aberdeen  in  1804.  lie  received  his  education  as  an  artist 
at  the  Edinl)urgh  academy,  and  afterward  at  Home.  On  returning  tlienc'c  in  18150,  he 
executed  a  colossal  group  of  '.'Alexander  and  Bucephalus,"  wliicli  was  instantly  recog 
nized  as  a  work  of  great  merit.  The  promise  of  this  early  work  he  has  since  amply 
fulfilled;  and  is  now  admitted  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  His  chief 
works  are  in  Edinburgh:  the  colossal  figure  of  the  ciuecn  crowning  the  front  of  the 
ro3'al  institution,  which  procured  him  the  honorary  appointment  of  sculptor  to  her 
majesty  in  Scotland;  the  statue  of  Scott  in  the  Scott  monument,  u  commission  which 
was  won  in  competition;  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  duke  of  "Wellington  (185'i);  statues 
of  prof.  Wilson  and  Allan  Ramsay  (18G5);  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  prince  Albert, 
at  the  inauguration  of  which  in  187G  Steell  was  knighted. 

STEEL  TOYS.  This  is  a  manufacturing  term  much  usod  in  Birmingham,  London, 
and  elsewliere.  It  has  a  somewhat  different  meaning  to  that  which  would  at  first  sight 
be  given  to  it.  Steel  toys  are  small  articles,  such  as  cork-screws,  buckles,  boot-hooks, 
and  a  great  variety  of  similar  objects,  when  made  of  polished  steel.  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  are  the  chief  seats  of  this  industry,  which  employs  a  large  number  of  operatives  . 
and  considerable  capital. 

STEELYARD.     See  Balance. 

STEEN,  Jan,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter,  was  b.  in  16"38,  or  according  to  others  ia 
1G36,  at  Leyden,  where  his  father  was  a  brewer,  lie  showed  an  early  predilection  for 
art,  which  led  to  his  being  apprenticed  to  a  German  painter,  Nicholas  Knupfer  of 
Utrecht.  Subsequently  he  became  a  pupil  of  Van  Goyen,  whose  daughter  Margaret  he 
married.  Very  soon  his  repute  became  established.  As  ho  worked,  however,  in  a  slow 
and  elaborate  manner,  his  gains  were  insufficient,  and  he  started  a  brewery  at  Delft. 
This  enterprise  promised  fairly;  but,  according  to  tradition,  he  was  by  no  means  of 
steady  business  habits,  and  so  bemused  himself  with  his  own  beer  that  very  soon  he 
brewed  no  more  of  it.  Little  that  is  certain  appears  to  be  known  regarding  the  subse- 
quent life  of  Sleen,  but  numerous  unautlienticated  anecdotes  are  in  vogue,  which,  if  it 
co\ild  be  shown  that  they  were  true,  would  prove  him  to  be  a  wretched  drunkartl;  but 
a  late  biographer.  Van  Westerheene,  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
popular  impression.  Sleen  died  in  lo79  or  1083,  leaving  his  family  in  very  destitute 
case. 

As  an  artist  of  the  Dutch  school  he  ranks  high;  and  his  works  are  now  much  valued. 
In  humor  and  spirit  they  are  scarcely  surpassed,  and  their  coloring  is  clear,  fresh,  and 
delicate.  At  times  he  attempted  historical  subjects,  but  his  success  in  these  was  not 
great.  It  was  in  homely  and  domestic  scenes  that  his  genius  truly  exhibited  itself;  and 
in  this  field  he  has  scarcely  since  been  quite  equ.aled. 

STEEPLE,  the  tower  and  spire,  lantern,  or  other  superstructure  attached  fo  a  church. 
These  are  usually  of  stone,  but  in  some  cases  are  carried  up  from  the  floor  in  ma.ssivo 
wooden  framing. 

STEEPLE-CHASE.  This  singid.ar  term  is  used  to  designate  a  kind  of  horse-race,  run 
not  on  a  prepared  course,  but  acro.ss  fields,  hedges,  ditches,  and  obstacles  of  every  kind 
that  niay  happen  to  be  in  the  way.  The  name  and  i)ractice  are  said  to  have  both 
originated  in  a  party  of  unsuccessful  fox-hunters,  on  thcnr  return  home,  agreeing  to  try 
a  race  toward  the  steeple  of  a  village  church,  the  first  who  could  touch  the  church  with 
his  whip  to  be  the  winner.  This  kind  of  sport  soon  became  popular;  and  matches  were 
made  and  sweepstakes  entered  into — the  requirements  of  the  course  being  simply  two 
flagstaffs  placed  about  2  m.  ai)art,  from  one  of  which  the  competitors  started,  made  their 
Avay  to  the  other,  and  returned  to  the  starting  point.  Each  rider  was  allowed  to  go  and 
come  as  he  chose,  but  the  country  was  often  selected  on  account  of  its  difliculiy;  high 
and  strong  fences,  deep  and  broad  ditches,  and  sometimes  even  swollen  rivers  having  to  be 
crossed  and  recrossed.  Then  came  the  moie  regular  steeple-chase  of  modern  times  over 
a  course  marked  out  by  flags,  between  which  the  rider  must  pa.ss  in  order  to  win  the 
race.       This  improvement  was  introduced    about  the  end   of   last   century,   and  no 
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further  change  took  place  till  1841,  when  handicapping  began.  This  consists  in  the 
■weighting  of  horses  according  to  their  supposed  merits,  without  reference  to  age,  size,  or 
sex.  The  first  liaiulicap  steeple-cliase  was  run  at  ]S"ewport-P:igiiell  on  April  20,  1841, 
and  the  sport  has  since  become  more  and  more  popular  in  England,  most  of  the  spring 
and  autumu  meetings  having  their  steeple  chases,  for  valuable  !^talves.  Great  crowds  of 
people  al\va3'S  attend,  the  very  danger  of  the  sport  seeming  to  increase  its  attractiveness. 
8erious  accidents  are  not  unfrequent;  and  great  courage,  coolness,  resoUuion,  and  judg- 
ment are  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  rider  in  a  steeple-chase. — The  name  is  also  applied 
to  similar  races  for  men. 

STEERAGE,  in  a  vessel,  is  the  lowest  class  of  accommodation  for  passengers. 

STEERING  is  the  act  of  directing  tlie  ship's  course  by  means  of  the  lielm  (q.v.).  It  is 
bad  stc-ermg  when  tlie  sliip's  head  is  allowed  to  oscillate  first  t)n  one  side  then  on  the 
other  of  the  course  she  has  to  pursue.  By  such  steering  tlie  distance  to  be  traversed  is 
increased,  and  a  greater  resistance  is  encountered,  the  sea  being  struck  more  obliquely. 

STEERIXG  APPARATUS,  in  antiquity,  was  always  of  one  or  usually  two  long 
oars,  the  rudder  and  helm  having  probably  been  invented  by  the  Scandinavians,  as  all 
the  words  descriptive  of  tlieir  parts  are  old  components  of  our  language.  A  rudder  with 
tiller  is  found  on  a  seal  as  early  as  1326,  but  no  preventive  tackle  appear  ever  to  be  shown. 
The  enormous  length  necessary  for  a  tiller  in  a  large  sliip  causes  tlie  first  improvement, 
the  steering-wheel.  This  is  a  fixed  windlass,  on  the  barrel  of  which  wind  and  unwind 
ropes  carried  over  compound  pulleys  to  the  ends  of  the  tiller,  and  to  eyebolts  in  the  side. 
The  length  of  rope  wound  on  the  barrel  will  usually  be  somewhat  over  three  times  the 
angle  traversed  by  the  tiller,  or  between  four  and  five  turns  to  put  the  helm  hard  either 
way,  from  mid-ship.  The  next  iinpiovement  was  to  suspend  tlie  rudder,  not  by  pintles 
on  the  stern-post,  but  by  a  pivot  at  the  bottom,  leaving  nearly  a  third  on  one  side  of  the 
axis,  as  a  couuteriioise — the  balance-rudder.  This,  very  valuable  on  a  screw  ship,  was 
needlessl}"  powerful  when  under  sail,  and  the  counterpoi.se  side  was  therefore  made 
movable,  and  lockeil  stiff  when  necessary — the  compound  balance-rudder.  Still,  the 
angle  traversed  being  enlarged,  the  '•  work"  of  a  steering-wheel  was  enormous,  and  in  a 
sea  a  ponderous  system  of  braces  and  preventer-tackle  was  necessary.  About  1863  was 
introduced  into  the  British  navy  the  steam  or  hydraulic  steering  apparatus.  The 
Minotaur  liad  needed,  to  set  her  helm  over  23",  18  men  at  tlie  wheels,  60  men  at  the 
relieving  tackles,  and  1\  minutes.  To  complete  a  circle  required  Tj  minutes.  A  balance- 
rudder  would  probably  have  increased  the  arc  traversed  to  40°.  Fitted  with  the  steam 
apparatus  2  men  at  the  wheel  set  the  rudder  35^  in  18  seconds,  making  the  circle  in  5^ 
minutes.  It  is  now  usual  to  have  a  small  auxiliary  engine,  an  auxiliary  wheel  in  case 
of  accident,  and  for  the  old  tiller  is  now  substituted  a  yoke.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  nuxiern  yoke  wheels,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  working  by  pistons,  by  a  ratchet, 
or  by  contraiy -screws  with  lever.s.  Steamboat  rudders  have  long  been  worked  from  the 
house  by  the  pilot,  but  the  trouble  of  applying  machinery  to  chains  necessarily  so  long 
has  alw^ays  lain  in  the  slack  and  the  shock.  The  latest  invention  consists  in  attaching 
to  each  chain  a  piston  which  may  receive  steam  on  either  side,  one  moving  forward  as 
tlie  other  moves  aft,  preventing  all  slack,  and  cushioning  enough  to  deaden  the  shock 
almost  entirely. 

STEEYEXS,  Georoe,  1736-1800;  b.  England;  educated  at  Eton,  and  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridue,  became  a  draughtsman  and  an  accomplished  Shakespearian  scholar, 
and  published  Ticcnti/ of  the  Plarj:^  of  SJiakespeare,  being  the  ■trluAe  number  printed  in 
Quarto  during  his  Lifetime,  in  4  vols.  (1766).  He  was  associated  with  Dr.  Johnson  in 
1773  in  the  preparation  of  an  annotated  edition;  and  with  Isaac  Reed  he  published  a 
revised  edition  (1785-93);  the  accepted  standard  for  nearly  50  years.  He  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Biographia  Bramatica,  and  Nichoi's  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
Hogarth;  and  contributed  to  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  'DoAaXay's  Annual  Register; 
and  other  works.     His  library,  containing  1943  lots,  was  sold  in  1800  for  £2,740  15s. 

STEFFEXS,  Hein-ricii,  1773-1845,  b.  Norway;  studied  at  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen; went  to  Germany,  1794,  and  through  the  writinsrs  and  personal  in3uence  of 
Schelling  zealously  embraced  the  "  philosophy  of  nature;"  was  appointe<l  professor  of 
natural  science  at  Halle.  1804;  Bre.^lau,  1811;  and  Berlin,  1831.  In  religion  lie  was 
orthodox  in  his  own  country,  a  pietist  at  Halle;  an  Old  Lutlieran  at  Breslau,  and  a 
disciple  of  Schleiermacher  at  Berlin.  In  politics  he  advocated  Jalin's  Turner  institu- 
tions and  praised  the  commotions  among  the  students  of  the  Prussian  universities. 
His  autobiograph}',  published  in  10  vols.,  has  been  translated  into  English. 

STEIX.  Charlotte  Albertine  Ernestine  yon,  1742-1827;  b.  Weimar;  was  a 
daughter  of  court  marshal  von  Schardt;  and  in  1764  was  married  to  baron  Friedrich 
von  Stein.  Her  intimacy  with  tlie  poet  Goethe  commenced  soon  nfter  his  arrival  at 
Weimar  in  1775.  and  was  broken  off  after  his  return  from  Itsdy  in  1788.  Her  tragedy 
Dido  is  of  literary  interest,  owing  to  its  allusions  to  Goetlie  and  to  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. She  burned  lier  letters  to  Goethe,  but  the  poet's  letters  to  her  were  edited  by 
A.  Schott  (1848).  Letters  addres.sed  liy  Goethe  and  his  mother  to  Frau  von  Stein's  son 
were  published  in  1846.     See  Charlotte  von  Stein,  by  H.  Duntzer  (1874). 
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STEIN.  IlKiNRTcn  FRTKDRTCn  Karl,  Baron  von,  ono  of  tlic  s^rcatost  statesmen  that 
ever  Cdiuluctcd  Prussian  all'aiis,  bcluii!;t'(l  to  an  old  ItlienisliFranconian  family,  and 
Avas  born  at  .Nassau,  (h  t.  2(5.  1757.  lli;  stiidk'd  at  G'Mliiii^on  from  177o  to  1777;  entered 
the  service  of  I'ln^sia  in  1778,  and  in  17S-1  had  risen  to  lie  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mines  for  Westphalia.  In  178G  he  visited  En,;j;iand  in  eompany  with  his 
friends,  the  counts  von  licdein  and  Schlaliberndorf,  and  carefully  studied  the  institu- 
tions of  that  country,  for  which  he  conceived  a  hi^h  admiration,  and  sought  to  intro- 
duce them  at  a  later  period  into  Prussia.  After  several  niiiior  preferments,  he  was 
J  ^pointed,  in  1797,  president  of  the  Westphalian  chambers,  wh(.re  he  displayed  rare 
J  Inuidstralive  talent.  In  Oct.,  1804,  he  entered  the  Prussian  ministry  as  chief  of 
tlie  department  of  indirect  imposts,  taxes,  manufactures  and  commerce!.  In  this  capa- 
city he  clTecled  important  ameliorations,  jiarlicularly  by  abolishin,::;  various  restrictions 
on  the  internal  trade  of  the  natie.n;  yet  to  his  siieal  grief  and  vexation  he  found  himself 
incapable  of  modifying  the  policy  that  resulted  in  the  French  invasion  and  conciuest. 
Of  a  thoroughly  conservative  and  religious  disposition,  full  of  pious  reverence  for  the 
past,  so  far  as  it  pos.sessed  vital  energy,  but  strongly  opposed  to  the  bureaucracy  and 
military  desiiotism;  recognizing  in  the  self  governing  powers  of  commuiulies  and  prov- 
inces the  only  practical  guaranty  of  national  liberty,  yet,  as  a  baron  of  the  empire, 
hostile  to  the  anarchic  .sovereignty  of  little  states,  he  occupied  a  itolitical  standpoint 
wliich  procurctl  for  him  many  adversaries  and  few  friends.  In  18U7  he  was  dismissed 
from  olHce  bj'  the  king,  and  withdrew  to  his  estate  in  Nassau;  but  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
opened  the  eyes  of  his  sovereign  to  the  wLsdom  of  Stein's  policy,  and  in  less  than  seven 
months  he  was  recalled,  with  the  approbation  of  Na])olcon,  who  Lad  as  yet  no  idea  of 
the  deep  and  earnest  patriotism  of  the  nunister.  Stein's  industry  was  untiring.  Seeing 
clearly  that,  in  u  military  point  of  view,  Priissia  was  powerless  for  the  n;onunt,  he  set 
about  developing  her  internal  resources  by  attempting  a  series  of  administrative  and 
political  reforms,  known  as  jStciii's  ,^_:ystan — the  principal  of  which  were  the  abolition  of 
serfage,  with  indemnilicatiou  to  the  territorial  lords;  the  subjection  of  the  n(,bles  to  mano- 
rial imposts;  equality  of  orders  in  the  sight  of  the  law;  the  miiversal  (ibligaiion  of  mili- 
tary service;  promotion  in  the  state  by  merit  alone,  without  distinction  of  caste;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  system  analogous  to  that  of  Eni;laiid.  Some  of  these 
reforms  were  carried  out  by  Stein,  and  others  by  his  successor,  llardcnburg  (q.v.). 
Meanwhile,  be  liad  become  suspected  by  Napoleon.  Among  oilier  things,  an  inter- 
cepted letter  was  brought  to  the  French  t'mperor,  in  which  his  policy  was  s-harply  crili- 
'  cised.  Stein  was  obliged  to  resign  (Nov.  IbOS),  and  retired  to  Austria,  where  h(;  became 
tlie  center  of  a  secret  "national  society — the  Tiigenbund.  Napoleon,  who  bitterly  hated 
patriots  that  stood  in  his  way,  confiscated  his  property.  In  1812  Stein  was  summoned 
to  Russia  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  contributed  by  his  councils  to  prepare  the  coali- 
tion against  Napoleon.  After  the  march  of  the  allies  into  Saxony,  he  was  ap; oiiited  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  all  the  German  states;  was  a  leader  in  all  the  military  diplomacy  of 
that  stirring  time  up  tothecongressesof  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chiipelle,  in  winch,  however, 
he  took  no  part,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Bavarian  minister,  acting  for  the  lesser 
states  of  Germany,  who  knew  weirthat  he  did  not  look  with  a  favorable  eye  on  thejr 
anarchic  autonomy.  The  absolutists  were  also  against  him.  Stein's  active  political 
career  was  now  tinished;  henceforth  he  enjoyed  some  honorable  functions,  but  no 
power,  and  died  at  Friichi,  July  29,  1831.— See  Pertz's  Liben  dcs  Freiherrn  von  Steiii 
(1855);  Professor  Secley's  Life  and  Times  of  Stein  (1879).  His  correspondence  with 
Humboldt,  Gneisenau,  Eichhorn,  Niebuhr,  etc.,  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  political 
history  of  the  period. 

STEIN  BOK.     See  Bouqtjktin. 

STEINMETZ,  Kaki.  FrjKDRicn  ton,  T).  Germany,  1796;  entered  the  army  in  1813 
OS  a  lieut. ;  fought  in  the  war  aaainst  Napoleon,  and  was  made  a  capt.  in  the  regiment 
of  kaiser  Franz  in  1835.  After  1848  he  was  made  governor  of  the  academy  of  cadetsat 
Berlin,  and  in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  186(j  he  won  great  distinction  as (omniander-in- 
chicf  of  the  5th  army  corps.  lie  received  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  the  diet 
voted  him  a  national  donation  for  his  services  to  Prussia.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  first  army, 
but  after  the  advance  toward  Metz,  his  army  was  united  to  that  of  prince  Friedrich 
Karl,  who  was  placed  in  command.  In  Sept.,  1870,  Steinmetz  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Posen  and  Silesia.  He  offered  his  resignation  but  the  king  declined  to 
receive  it.     He  was  m.ade  a  general  field-marshal  and  placed  in  the  suite. 

STINTHAL,  Hevmann,  b.  Germany.  1823;  after  studying  in  Berlin  lectured  there 
on  language  and  mythology;  edited  with  Lazarus  the  Zeitt<chrift  fiir   VoUrrpKychologie 


schdft  hci  dr)i  G}ierJieu{\Hij7);  and  Abriss  der  SprachiciHsenscluft  {1^11  etseq.). 

STELLA  RIA.     See  Stitciiwort. 

STELLERINE.  Jh/tiiia,  a  genus  of  cetncen,  of  the  family  manatidrr  (q.v.),  of  which 
only  one  species  is  known  {li.ff/f/o.<),  about  25  ft,  in  length,  a  native  of  Bchring's  strait, 
and"  never  observed  since  the  middle  of  last  century,  so  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  extinct. 
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STELLIO,  a  genus  of  the  agamkloe  family  of  lizards.  The  steUio  cordylina  species 
is  very  common  iu  Turkey  and  Arabia.  A  peculiar  motiou  of  its  head  has  suggested 
the  Moliammedaii's  tradilion  that  the  animal  intends  to  mock  the  gestures  made  by 
them  at  prayer.     For  this  supposed  mockery  they  think  it  a  duty  to  kill  it. 

STELVIO,  PASS  OF  the  (  Ger.  SWfserjoch),  the  highest  carriage-road  in  Europe  (9,176 
ft.  above  the  sea-level),  leads  from  Bormio,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps, 
near  the  liead  of  the  Valleline,  to  Glurns  on  the  Austrian  side.  It  forms  part  of  the 
great  road  between  Lilian  and  Innsbruck,  and  was  completed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  1828,  at  an  expense  of  3.000,000  doiins.  Tlie  praise  bestowed  on  it  in  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Southern  Germani/  is  well  deserved:  "  Whether  we  consider  the  boldness 
of  the  design,  the  diihcuUies  of  its  execution,  from  the  great  height  and  exposure  to 
Btorms  and  avalanches,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  through  which  it  passes,  the 
route  of  the  Stelvio  is  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe." 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the  plant  which,  arising  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  shooting  upward  as  the  root  shoots  downward,  bears  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  Stems  are  either  simple  or  branched.  They  are  herbaceous  or  woody,  solid  or 
hollow,  jointed  or  unjointed.  Sometimes  they  are  weak  so  as  to  be  procumbent, 
although  more  generally  firm  and  erect;  sometimes  weak  stems  are  twining,  or  they  are 
upheld  in  various  other  ways  by  the  climbing  habit  of  the  plant.  Stems  «iru  generally 
round,  but  sometimes  compressed  or  angular.  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  and 
branches,  in  reference  to  the  stem,  is  symmetrical,  but  plants  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  nature  of  this  arrangement.  In  tlie  branching  of  trees,  the  synnnetrical  arrange- 
ment is  often  lost,  as  to  the  principal  branches,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  some  of 
them.  In  many  plants  the  stem  is  obsolete,  or  .so  abbreviated  as  to  be  inconspicuous, 
forming  a  mere"  neck — the  crown  of  t/ic  root — where  the  leaves  and  flower-slalks  spring 
as  at  once  from  the  root.  Very  important  differences  in  tlie  structure  of  stems  distin- 
guish the  three  great  classes  of  plants — Acrogenous  (q.v.),  Endogenous  (q.v.),  and  Exo- 
genous (q.  v.).  Stems  sometimes  creep  along  the  ground,  or  even  under  the  ground, 
when  they  receive  the  name  rhizome  or  root-stock. 

STEM,  of  a  ship,  is  that  very  powerful  piece,  or  combination,  of  timber,  which,  being 
scarfed  to  the  fore-end  of  the  keel,  rises  nearly  perpendicularly  to  form  the  bow  and  cut- 
water. To  it  are  rabbeted  the  fore-ends  of  the  planks,  it  is  backed  by  an  equally 
powerful  timber  called  the  stemson,  bsaring  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  keelson  (q.v.) 
does  to  the  keel.     See  also  Ship-building. 

STEMBEL,  Roger  K,  b.  Md.,  1810;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman.  1833.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  made  commander  and  took  part  in  the  actions  of 
Belmont,  fort  Henry,  Island  No.  10,  and  severaL  of  less  importance.  He  became  capt. 
in  18G6;  was  with  the  European  squadron  the  next  year,  aud  in  1870  was  made  a 
commodore. 

STENCILING,  a  method  of  printing  letters  or  designs.  The  process  consists  in  cut- 
ting out  the  pattern  in  a  thin  plate,  usually  of  metal;  this  is  then  laid  on  the  surface 
intended  to  receive  it,  and  the  color  is  rubbed  into  the  cut  space  with  a  brush,  the  plate 
preventing  the  contact  of  the  color,  except  on  the  space  cut  out.  It  is  much  usied  for 
wall  aud  other  surface-decoration,  as  it  is  a  rapid  and  cheap  process. 

STENDAL,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  river  Uchte,  38 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  '75,  12,870.  It  has  a  cathedral,  founded  in  1188, 
five  churches,  and  a  gynuiasium,  and  carries  on  important  manufactures  of  woolens, 
cottons,  tapestries,  tobacco,  gloves,  etc.  Stendal  was  the  capital  of  the  Altmark  of 
Brandenburg. 

STENOG  RAPHY.     See  Shorthand. 

STEPHAN,  Heinrich,  b.  Pomerania,  1831;  entered  the  Prussian  postal  service  la 
1848,  and  was  rapidly  promoted  until  in  1876  he  bf.came  postmaster-general  of  the 
German  empire.  He  has  introduced  many  reforms,  and  brought  about  postal  treaties 
with  foreign  countries  which  have  facilitated  intercommunication  and  tratfic.  He  has 
published  Geschichte  der  preumiichen  Post  (1859);  and  Das  Jienfige  Aegyptcn  (1872). 

STEPHANOCYPHUS  MIRABILIS,  a  remarkable  hydrozoon  descri])ed  by  prof. 
Allman,  and  for  which  he  has  founded  a  new  order  of  ca-lentevata,  t/iecomedus^B  (see 
coelenteratain  article  Invertebrate  Animals).  This  organism  is  always  associated 
with  a  species  of  sponge.  It  consists  of  a  combination  of  chitinous  tubes  permeating 
the  sponge,  and  opening  on  its  surface  by  large  orifices  or  oscula.  At  their  bases  the 
tubes  are  connected  by  horizontal  branches,  and  they  expand  widely  as  they  approach 
the  surface,  where  their  contents  are  developed  into  "a  remarkable  body  which  has  the 
power  of  extending  itself  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  of  withdrawing  it.  The 
body  has  a  crown  of  tentacles  and  a  raedusiform  structure.  There  is  a  circular  canal 
at  the  base  of  the  crown,  surrounding  the  central  opening,  with  four  radiating  canals 
proceeding  backward  from  this. 

STEPHEN,  tlie  name  of  ten  popes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  is  on'y  neces- 
sary to  refer  in  detail  to  the  following.     Stephen  I.  was  the  successor  of  Lu  ;ius  IIL 
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in  i~iS.  and  liis  pnnfificnfo  (253-257)  is  memorable  as  afTordinir  a  topic  for  the  historians 
uho  discuss  the  (lucslion  as  lo  tlie  early  evidences  of  a  Roman  primary.  Tlie  history  of 
Sleplien  I.  is  urged  as  an  argument  by  each  party  in  support  of  its  own  view.  The 
advocates  of  the  ])rimacy  infer,  from  several  examples  of  the  deposition  of  bishops  by 
Stephen  in  various  places,  that  a  power  cciuivalent  to  the  modern  piimacy  of  Rome  was 
even  llieii  ucknuwlcdgcil.  'i"he  adversaries  of  the  primacy  contend  tliat  the  resistance 
ollVrcd  to  Stephen  by  C'yi)rian  (q.v.),  on  tiie  rel):ii)lizing  or  lieretics,  is  altogether  irrec- 
oncilable witli  the  general  recognition  in  the  M  c.  of  any  supremacy  on  tlie  part  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome. — Stkimien  III.  plays  a  most  important  pari  in  the  history  of  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Roman  see.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  in  posscssioa 
of  the  see  during  the  occupation  (which  i)ractically  liales  from  the  year  752)  of  Ravenna, 
the  exarchate,  and  the  Pentapolis  by  Astolplnis,  king  of  tlie  Lombards.  That  king 
having  invaded  Rome,  and  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Constanline  Copionymos,  having 
left  unheeded  the  appeals  of  Stephen,  and  the  Romans  for  succor,  Stephen  had 
rec(>urse  to  Pipin,  king  of  the  Franks.  The  lattsr  in  vain  sent  legates  to  Astolphus, 
and  tlie  pope  returned  lo  France  with  the  legates  to  solicit  in  jierson  the  aid  of  the  i'rank 
monarch,  wiiom  he  solemnly  crowned.  Pepin  agreed  to  compel  the  Lombards  to  with- 
draw from  these  provinces  (which  form  the  portion  of  the  states  lately  in  occupation  of 
the  Roman  see  known  as  the  "  L(igations"),  and  to  beslow  them  on  the  .sci  of  Peter. 
The  Lombard  king  made  a  promise  to  that  efTect;  but  on  Pepin's  withdrawal,  again 
renewed  his  iirctensions,  and  inarched  upon  Rome.  Stephen,  tlierefore,  again  recalled 
Pepin  in  a  most  ctu'ious  letter  written  in  the  name  and  person  of  St.  Peter,  an  invitation 
with  which  Pepin  at  once  complied;  and  having  again  forced  Astolphus  to  withdraw, 
he  agaui  (notwithstanding  a  demand  from  the  Byzantine  emperor  for.  their  restoratioQ 
to  the  empire)  reinstated  the  Roman  sec  in  its  sovereign  right.s.  Stephen  died  in  757. — 
Stephen  VIL,  elected  in  8S>C,  has  supplied  to  historians  much  matter  of  dieussion,  from 
his  strange  proceedings  ii*  disinterring  the  corpse  of  his  penultimate  predecessor,  For- 
mosus,  stripping  it  of  its  pontitical  garments,  and  condemning  it,  after  a  juridical  proce- 
dure, to  lay  bui-lal.  The  circumstances  of  this  curious  contlict  are  not  fully  understood. 
— Stephen  X.  was  one  of  the  remarkable  series  of  reforming  popes  in  the  11th  c,  who 
are  believed  to  have  been  elected  under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Hildebrand,  and 
who  by  tlieir  energetic  rule,  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  which  the  pontilicate  of  that  eminent  man,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 
(q.v.).  was  the  final  development.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that,  although  in  the  series 
of  the  popes  (q.v.)  printed  in  this  Enci/clopmlm  ten  poutitfs  named  Stephen  are  recited, 
other  catalogues  reckon  but  nine;  the  di-screpancy  arising  from  the  omission  by  some  of 
Stephen  II.,  who  was  elected  in  753.  This  poutitf  died  before  consecration,  and  is  there 
ftnf  by  some  excluded  from  the  series  of  popes;  bixt,  as  Ids  election  was  complete  and 
canonical,  we  have  included  his  name  iu  our  general  catalogue. 

STEPHEN,  Saint,  the  Deacon,  called  also  the  proto-martyr.  or  earliest  of  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs,  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  whose  appointment  is  related  in  the  6tli  chap- 
ter of  the'Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  circumstances  of  his  martyrdom  are  related  in  the 
same  chapter.  His  festival  is  fixed  during  the  festivals  wiiich  accompany  that  of 
riuistmas.  It  is  kept  with  great  solemnity,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  His  relics 
were  believed  to  have  been  discovered  in  "the  beginning  of  the  5th  c,  the  "discovery" 
being  commemorated  by  a  festival  held  on  the  3d  of  August.— In  the  calendar  of  the 
Roman  Catliolic  church  are  several  other  saints  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  perhaps 
the  most  reiviarkable  is  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century. 
He  died  in  10:>S.  His  memory  is  held  in  great  "veneration  throughout  Southern  Ger- 
many, and  churches  are  met  everywhere,  dedicated  to  his  name. 

STEPHEN.  King  of  England,  was  the  third  son  of  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  by  Adele 
or  .\lise,  dauiihter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  con.sequently  nephew  of  Henry  I., 
and  cousin  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry.  He  was  born  in  11 05," brought  over  to  Eng- 
land i-.t  an  early  age.  and  became  a  favorite  with  his  uncle,  who  bestowed  on  him  large 
estates,  both  ii'i  that  country  and  in  Normandy,  and  procin-ed  for  him  a  narriage  with 
Mahout,  or  Matilda,  daimhter  of  Eustace,  third  count  of  Boulogne,  and  younger  brother 
of  the  famous  Godfrev  of  Bouillon.  By  this  marriage  Stephen  not  only  inherited  the  earl- 
dom of  Boulogne  on"the.(leath  of  his  fatherin-law  (1125),  but  also  be"came  related  to  the 
royal  fandly  of  Scotland,  for  his  wife's  mother,  .Maria,  was  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  ('an- 
more.  Wlien  his  uncle  Henry  resolved  to  settle  the  crown  on  his  daughter  MatJlda, 
whor^e  first  husb.md  was  Henry  Y.,  emperor  of  Germany  (whence  she  is  often  spoken  of 
a-!  the  "Empress  Maud  "),  he  "naturally  relied  on  his  project  receiving  the  support  of  his 
nephew;  and  at  a  council  held  in  Loiulon.  .Jan.,  1127,  Stephen,  along  with  all  the  other 
diirnitaries  of  the  land,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  I\Iaud.  A  few 
miinths  later,  the  widowed  empress  married  Geoffrev  Plantagenet  (q.v.).  On  the  death 
of  Henry  I,  (Dec.  1,  1135).  Stephen,  knowing  well  t'lie  temper  and  wish  of  the  English 
people,  hurried  over  to  England  from  Normandy,  where  he  had  been  in  attendance  on 
his  dying  uncle,  and  before  the  year  was  out  ha"d  got  himself  surrounded  by  a  powerful 
body  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  and  crowned  at  Westminster.  His  usurpation  of  the  tliroue 
■was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Innocent.  But  Stephen  was  doomed  to  find  his  crown 
a  crown  of  thorns.     Although  a  gallant,  geueroua,  handsome  prince,  immeasurably  su- 
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perior  iu  personal  and  royal  virtues  to  Maud  (who  was  suspected  of  having  murdered  her 
tirsthuslniud,  who  quarrelled  with  lier  second, and  was  altogether  a  fiery,  Insolent,  unwise, 
and  exasperating  female):  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  on  Stephen  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  causing  a  civil  war  as  sanguinary,  if  not  as  protracted,  as  the  famous  Wars  of  the 
Eases.  Listen  to  the  tjixoa  Chronicle:  "  In  this  king's  time,all  was  dissension  and  evil  and 
rapine.  .  .  .  Thou  miglitest  go  a  whole  day's  journej',  and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  a 
town,  nor  an  acre  of  land  tilleil.  Tiie  poor  died  of  hunger,  and  those  who  had  been  men 
well-to-do  begged  for  bread.  Xever  was  more  mischief  done  by  heathen  invaders.  .  .  . 
To  till  the  ground  was  to  jilough  the  sands  of  the  sea.  This  fasted  the  nineteen  j-ears 
that  Stephen  was  king,  and  it  urew  continually  wor.se." 

We  liave  not  space  to  narrate  iu  detail  the  struggle  of  these  nineteen  j-ears.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  iu  Feb.  1141,  after  five  years  of  the  hardest  fighting'  imaginable 
— against  David  of  Scotland,  uncle  of  Maud,  who  had  taken  up  arms" for  his  niece  (see 
St.\nd.vkd,  Battle  of  the);  against  Kobert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the  late 
king  Henry,  wiio  had  also  raised  the  standard  of  his  half-sister,  against  individual  no- 
bles who  simply  wished  to  live  in  anarchy  and  barbarous  independence,  and  finally, 
against  the  power  of  the  church,  which  he  vainly  sought  to  diniinisli — he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  placed  in  chains  m  the  castle  of  Bristol.  Maud  was 
now  elected  queen  by  her  own  party,  but  her  rapacity  and  other  bad  qualities  soon  made 
her  rule  intolerable,  and  the  wife  of  the  imprisoned  Stephen  (also  called  Maud  or  Matilda) 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  the  war,  by  the  help  of  the  Londoners,who  were  staunch 
adherents  of  her  husband.  Stephen  ol)lained  his  liberty  in  exchange  for  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Stephen's  friends  at  Wincliesler,  and  the  war 
was  resumed  with  greater  violence  than  ever.  The  death  of  the  eaii  of  Gloucester,  in 
1146,  forced  Maud  to  take  refuge  iu  Kormandy ;  but  a  conspiracy  cf  nobles,  headed  by  Ra- 
nulph,  earl  of  Chester,  and  another  quarrel  with  the  cliurch  kept  Stephen's  hands  as  full  of 
work  as  before,  and  no  sooner  were  these  matters  settled,  than  3Iaud's  son,  young  prince 
Henry,  appeared  in  England  (1153),  at  tlie  head  of  an  army  to  support  his  claiin  to  the 
throne,  i  ortunately  tor  the  nation,  so  sadly  wasted  and  desolated,  a  compromise  was 
eflected  between  the  two  rivals,  which  saved  the  necessity  of  further  bloodshed — Stephen 
agreeing  to  acknowledge  Hemy  as  his  successor.  Stephen  died  at  Dover  the  year  after 
(Oct.   25,  1154). 

STEPHE]Sr,  Sm  James,  1789-1859.  b.  London,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  called  to 
the  bar.  He  practiced  in  cliancery  till  1823,  when  he  was  appointed  counsel  to  the  de- 
partment for  colonial  affairs.  He  was  afterward  counsel  to  tlie  board  of  trade,  was  un- 
dersecretary for  the  colonies,  1834-47,  when  he  retired  and  was  kntghted.  He  became 
Regius  professor  of  m.odern  history  at  Cambridge  in  1S49.  His  lectures  on  the  history 
of  France  appeared  in  1851. 

STEPHENS,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas,  drained  by  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  river  flowing 
through  the  n.w.  section;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  "80,  4,720 — 4,651  of  American  birth,  25 
colored.  The  surface  is  diversified,  rising  into  considerable  elevations  iu  the  s.e.  por- 
tion. The  soil  is  adapted  to  grain  culture  and  grazing.  The  name  was  changed  from 
Buchanan  in  1863.     Co.  seat,  Breckenridge. 

STEPHENS  (Fr.  E^iticnne).  The  family  of  the  celebrated  printers  and  publishers  of 
this  name  (descended  from  a  noble  Proven(;al  family)  is  found  settled  at  Paris  toward 
1500  in  the  person  of  Henry  Stephens,  su]iposed  to  have  been  born  about  1470,  and  died  in 
1520.  In  Paris  Henry  carried  on  the  business  of  printer  and  book-seller  for  upwaid  of 
20  years.  In  1526  Robert,  liis  second  son,  b.  1503,  is  found  in  possession  of  the  busincs.°. 
Ever}'  year  of  Robert's  life  is  marked  by  the  issue  from  his  printing-press  of  several  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  masterpieces  of  art,  and  all  of  them  surpassing  anythiug  of  the 
kind  previously  seen  in  France.  He  was  at  once  printer,  publisher,  commentator,  and 
author.  Though  prosperous,  he  showed  unmistakably  that  truth- — or  that  which  to  him 
was  truth — was  of  more  value  in  his  eyes  than  worldly  gain.  Having  secretly  become  a 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  he  endeavored  for  some  time  to  reconcile 
his  convictions  with  the  outward  demeanor  required  by  his  position.  But  the  convictions 
were  too  .strong,  or  the  nature  of  the  man  too  truth-loving.  His  Bible  of  1545.  and  his 
Greek  Testament  of  1549,  each  drew  down  upon  him  a  public  prosecution;  and  though 
the  prosecutions  failed  legally,  they  were  disastrous  to  his  private  fortune.  Having  first 
sent  his  family  to  Geneva,  he  followed  them  there  in  1549.  Robert,  his  second  son, 
shortly  ai'ierward  returned  to  Paris,  where  fte  resumed  his  father's  business,  returning  to 
the  Roman  Cniioiic  church. 

Iu  flying  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  the  Stephens  family  found  that  they  hud  but 
exchanged  Roman  Catholic  for  Protestant  persecution. 

Henry  the  second,  born  at  Paris  in  1528,  and  succeeding  his  father  Robert  on  his  death 
in  1559,  was  repeatedly  called  before  the  council,  reprimanded,  ordered  to  print  cancels, 
and  excommunicated.  Though  Henry  possessed  the  same  literary  industry  and  ability 
as  his  father,  he  was  unfortunately  deficient  in  his  father's  practical  turn  of  niincf. 
Devoted  to  his  art  and  to  his  calling,  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  wanting  in  worldly 
prudence.  In  two  years  we  find  that  he  had  revised  and  published  more  than  4.000  pages 
of  Greek  text;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  writing  his  Apologia  pro  Herodoto,  a  work 
of  formidable  length  and  learning.     Rendered  nervous  and  irritable  by  an  overworked 
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braiu,  and  by  pecuniary  difTioullics,  ■which  wcro  gatlicring  fast  around  him,  the  petty 
surveill.incc  and  consorbhip  of  the  pious  pastors  of  Geneva  bocanie  inlolerablo  to  hira. 
TraveUng,  originally  undertaken  from  literary  curi()sily,  grew  into  a  necessity  of  life. 
In  1578  he  visited  Paris,  where  for  several  years  he  became  a  hangcr-(m  of  the  court  of 
Henry  III.,  -who  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension,  which  the  state  of  the  royal  exchequer 
rendered  merely  a  nominal  one.  (2uitting  Paris,  lu;  wandered  in  poverty  over  Eurtjpe, 
his  own  family  often  ignorant  of  v»"here  he  was  to  be  found,  lie  died  at  Lyons  in  1598. 
Great  as  a  publi.^hcr  and  commentator,  Henry  Stephens  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
much  power  as  an  original  thinker.  His  mastery  of  Greek  seems  to  have  been  almost 
complete,  and  as  a  critic  of  the  French  language  he  is  still  esteemed  in  Fran(;e.  See 
Caracterc^  ct  Portraits  LUteraircs  da  Sicdc  XVI.,  by  i\I.  Leon  Fcugere  (Pari.s,  1864);  also 
article  in  Quarterly  llcview  (Loud.  April,  1SG5);  and  article  "Eslieuuc,"  in  the  Nouwlle 
Bu>r/raphie  Generale. 

STEPHENS,  Alexander  Hamiltox,  ia..y>.,  b.  Ga.,  1812;  graduated  at  Franklin 
college,  Athens,  Ga. ,  in  18o2,  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  jnactice  at  the  bar  in  18;]3,  in  Crawfordsville,  in  his  native  county.  In  1836 
he  was  ekjc-ted  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Georgia  legislature,  in  which  he 
served  five  years.  lu  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate;  and  the  following  year  to 
congress,  as  a  wdng,  retaining  his  seat  until  1859,  when  he  resigned.  After  the  Kansas 
struggle  in  congress  he  became  a  democrat,  and  supported  the  Lecompton  constitution 
in  1858.  On  the  outbreak  of  secession  in  the  s.,  5lr.  Stephens  opposed  it,  defending 
the  union  in  a  number  of  public  speeches.  He,  however,  changed  his  attitude  when  it 
was  evident  that  opposition  was  unavailing;  w^as  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
new  confedcracv^  and  delivered  addresses  at  Atlanta  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  iu  whicli  he  vio- 
lently attacked  the  north,  and  sustained  the  new  government  iu  the  south.  He  was  one  of 
those  among  the  confederate  leaders  who  boldly  asserted  the  right  of  slavery  per  sc;  and 
who  conceded  that  the  southern  design  was  to  found  a  government  upon  the  specific 
declaration  of  that  principle.  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  consistent  follower  of  tiic  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Calhoun;  and  his  early  opposition  to  secession  was  doubtless  based  upon  his  disbe- 
lief in  its  possibility  of  success,  and  his  judgment  against  the  policy  of  the  movement. 
He  continued  to  hold  his  office  during  the  rebellion.  In  ^lay,  1865,  after  the  surrender 
of  gen.  Lee,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor,  but  was 
speedily  reieas'jd.  Since  the  war  Mr.  Stephens  has  represented  his  native  state  in  con- 
press,  where,  tiiough  in  infirm  health,  he  still  retains  his  seat,  beingconstantly  re-elected, 
.le  has  published  A  CorcdUutlonal  Vieio  of  the  Late  War  Between  the  States,  Us  Causes, 
Conduct,  and  Itesults. 

STEPHENS,  Ann  SopniA  (WiNTERBOTnAM).  b.  Derby,  Conn.,  1810;  married 
Edward  Stephens,  a  printer  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  removed  to  Portland,  Me.  She 
established  Tie  Portland  Magazine,  1885;  editor  of  The  Portland  Sketch  Book,  1836.  la 
1837  she  removed  to  New  York,  contributed  to  the  magazines,  and  wrote  a  prize  story, 
Mary  Derioent,  receiving  $400.  This  brought  her  into  notice  and  she  at  once  became  a 
popular  magazine  writer.  She  has  written  many  novels:  FaxJcion  and  Famine  (1854), 
translated  into  French;  The  Old  Homestead ;  2' he  Heiress  of  Gief-nh/urst;  two  books  on 
needlework;  and  Married  in  Haste  are  among  those  which  gained  the  popular  fuvor.  She 
has  edited  several  magazines  and  newspapers,  alone  and  jointly  with  others. 

STEPIIEXS,  John  Li,oyd,  1805-53;  b.  N.  .L  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  1823. 
He  studied  law  in  the  Litchfield  school,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  where  he 
practiced  8  3^ear3.  In  politics  he  was  an  influential  democrat.  In  1834  he  visited  Europe 
and  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  countries.  In  1839  he  was  sent  to  Central  America  as  special  ambassador,  and 
in  1842  again  visited  Yucatan.  His  Incid/'nts  of  Travd  in  these  countries  fonn  the  best 
of  all  his  popular  and  valuable  works,  and  contain  much  original  information  in  regard 
to  American  antiquiti3S.  He  was  a  director  of  tiie  "  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  company," 
originating  the  first  American  line  of  transatlantic  steamships,  and  was  president  of  the 
Panama  railroad. 

STEPHENS.  William,  1671-1753;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Kinir's  college,  Cam- 
bridge; studied  law  at  Middle  temple;  was  a  member  of  parliament,  1693-1722;  removed 
,to  Charleston,  S. C,  1730;  at  the  recommendation  of  Oglethorpe  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  trustees  in  Georgia;  president  of  the  colony,  1743-50.  His  Journal  of  t/it 
Proceedings  in  Georgia  was  printed  in  3  volumes.  His  son  wrote  his  biography,  entitled 
T/ie  Castle- Builders. 

STEPHENSON,  a  co.  in  n.  Illinois,  adjoining  Wisconsin,  drained  by  the  Pecatonica 
and  the  Yellow  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Western  Union, 
and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads;  about  540  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  31,970 — 26, 074  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Freeport. 

STEPHENSON,  Geokok,  was  born  on  June  9,  1781.  in  circumstances  of  great 
poverty,  his  father  having  to  maintain  a  family  of  six  children  on  12s.  per  week,  earned 
by  tending  a  colliery-engine  at  Wylam,  near  Newcastle.  George's  first  employment  was 
herding  cows  at  2d.  per  day,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  hoeing  turnips  at  4d,  j 
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subsequently,  hewas  appointed  fireman  at  Midmill  collierj^  and  at  15  we  find  him  rejoic- 
ing on  his  salary  being  raised  to  12s.  a  "week.  As  fireman,  lie  applies  himself  to  diligent 
study  of  the  steam-engine,  taking  his  machine  to  pieces  during  his  leisure  hours,  and 
thus  gaining  a  tiiorough  practical  knowledge  of  it.  At  Black  Callerton  colliery,  in  1801, 
by  dint  of  mending  shoes  and  cleaning  watches,  in  addition  to  his  regular  employment, 
Stephenson  contrived  to  save  his  first  guinea.  At  21  he  had  saved  as  much  as  enabled 
him  to  furnish  a  cottage  in  a  humble  way,  and  on  Nov.  28,  1802,  he  was  married  to  a 
young  woman  named  Fanny  Iluuderson.  She  died  in  1804,  while  her  husband  was 
brakesman  at  Killingworth  colliery.  The  early  life  of  Stephenson  presents  a  record' 
whose  interest  cannot  be  surpassed,  of  a  contest  between  dutermined  purpose,  industry, 
and  sagacity  on  the  one  hand,  against  poverty  on  the  other.  Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  we 
find  tlie  inward  forces  gaining  ground  upon  the  outward.  Out  of  his  humble  gains  he 
contrived  to  pay  4d.  a  week  for  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  were 
conned  over  at  night,  and  mastered  by  the  light  of  his  engine-fire.  On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  so  hard  had  the  tide  gone  against  him,  that  even  he  had  nearly  given  way  to 
despair.  "  I  wept  bitterly,"  he  sa3-s,  in  allusion  to  an  intention  he  had  formed  of  emi- 
grating— "for  I  knew  not  where  my  lot  in  life  might  be  cast."  In  1815  the  invention  of 
a  colliery  safety-lamp,  the  "  Geordie,"  brought  his  name  before  the  public.  The  fact  of 
his  invention  being  almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  sir  H.  Davy,  gave  rise  to  a  long 
controversy  between  their  respective  friends  and  supporters.  In  1811)  Stephenson  mar- 
ried his  second  wile,  Elizabeth  llindmarsh,  the  daui:hterof  a  farmer  at  Black  Callerton. 
It  was  at  Killingworth  colliery  that  lie  tonstructed  his  first  locomotive.  At  first,  it  was 
not  very  efficient;  but,  sulisequently,  the  grand  improvement  of  the  "  steam-blast"  car- 
ried his  experiment  to  a  triumphant  issue.  Further  improvements  followed,  and  in  1821 
Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer  for  the  const;uctiou  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway;  the  line  on  its  compTetion,  being  partially  worked  by  means  of  his  great  inven- 
tion. The  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  of  South  Lancashire,  together  with  the  unpopular 
management  of  the  Bridgewater  canal,  gave  rise,  in  1821,  to  the  project  of  a  railway 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Siephcnfon  was  chosen  engineer.  That  he  pro- 
posed to  work  the  line  with  an  engine  which  was  to  go  at  the  rate  of  12  m.  an  hour,  was 
a  fact  held  up  as  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp  the  project  as  a  bubble.  "Twelve  miles  an 
hour!"  exclaimed  the  Quarterly  Beview — "  as  well  trust  one's  self  to  be  fired  off  on  a 
Congreve  rocket." 

When  the  bill  ultimately  passed,  on  Mar.  16,  182G,  Stephenson  was  appointed  princi- 
pal engineer,  with  a  salary  of  £1000  a  year.  After  inconceivable  ditriculties,  the  line 
was  completed  in  1829.  There  then  ensued  the  memorable  competition  of  engines, 
resulting  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  "Rocket,"  which,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one  except  himself,  was  found  capable  of  traveling  at  the  till  then 
undreamt-of  rate  of  35  m.  an  hour.  "  Now,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  directors,  "  George 
Stephenson  has  at  last  delivered  himse'f."  While  occupied  in  carrying  out  the  vast 
system  of  railway  which  soon  overspread  Ibo  country,  Stephenson's  home  was  at  Altoa 
Grange,  near  Leicester.  He  saw  but  little  of  it,  however,  as  he  was  often  traveling  on 
business  for  weeks  at  a  time.  During  the  three  years  ending  1837,  he  was  principal 
engineer  on  the  North  Midlnnd,  York  and  North  Midland,  JManchester  and  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham and  Derby,  and  Shefiield  and  Rotherham  railways.  In  1836  alone,  214  m.  of 
railway  were  put  under  his  direction,  involving  a  capital  of  five  millions.  He  has  been 
known  to  dictate  reports  and  letters  for  12  continuous  hours.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
immense  business,  his  heart  remained  as  youthful  as  ever.  In  spring  he  would  snatch  a 
day  for  bird-nesting  or  gardening;  in  autumn  nutting  was  still  a  favorite  recreation. 
We  find  him  even  at  this  time  writing  a  touching  account  to  his  son  of  a  pair  of 
robins.  Strong  as  he  had  shown  himself  when  the  world  was  all  against  him,  he  was 
not  less  so  in  the  midst  of  his  success.  During  the  railway  mania,  his  offices  in  Lon- 
don were  crowded  every  day  with  men  of  every  rank  and  condition,  eager  to  strengthen 
their  prospectuses  by  the  weight  of  his  name.  Where  he  disappro^'ed — and  at  this 
time  he  almost  always  did  disapprove — he  invariably  declined,  though  by  acceding  he  might 
have  made  enormous  gain;  but  to  make  money  without  labor  or  hoiior  had  no  charm 
for  Stephenson.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  he  visited  Belgium  and  Spain  for  professional 
purposes.  On  his  way  home  he  was  seized  with  pleurisy,  from  which  attack  he  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  thoroughly  recovered.  He  occupied  his  declining  years  with  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman,  indulging  his  love  of  nature,  which,  through 
all  his  busy  life,  had  never  left  him.  He  died  at  his  country-seat  of  Tapton,  Aug. 
12,  1848.  The  leading  feiiture  of  his  mind  was  honesty  of  purpose,  and  determination  in 
carrying  it  out.  "I  have  fought  for  the  locomotive  single-handed  for  nearly  20  years."  he 
says;  "I  put  up  with  every  rebulT,  determined  not  to  be  put  down."  Toward  trickery 
and  affectation  he  never  concealed  his  contempt,  while  honest  merit  never  appealed  to 
his  liberality  in  vain. — See  Lives  of  Engineers,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  vol.  iii.  (Lond.  1862). 

STEPHENSON,  Robert,  only  son  of  George  Stephenson,  was  b.  on  Oct.  16,  1803. 
When  a  boy  he  attended  a  school  in  Newcastle.  In  1820  his  father's  improving  cir- 
cumstances enabled  him  to  send  Robert  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  beseems 
to  have  made  excellent  use  of  his  time.  In  1823  we  find  him  assisting  his  father  in  the 
survey  for  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway.     Subsequently,  he  took  an  active  part 
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in  the  locomotive  cnfrinc-works  ^trirtpd  liy  liis  fnllior  at  Newcastle.  In  Juno,  1824,  he 
\vent  to  Mariqiiita,  in  South  America,  on  an  oniiinocring  appointment;  but  this  not 
suiting  him,  at  tlie  end  of  tliree  years  he  relumed  liome  by  thclJnited  States  and  Canada. 
He  tlien  assumed  liie  nianaiiement  of  the  Newcastle  business.  During  the  discussion  as 
to  tlie  power  to  be  employed  on  the  Liverpool  and  ]\Ianeliester  line,  liC  was  in  constant 
communication  wilh  his  falher,  to  whom  liis  quick  perception  and  rapid  judgment  were 
of  great  assistance.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  tins  line,  he  was  ajipointed  engineer 
of  the  Leicester  and  Swannington  railway.  Subsequently  be  was  appointed  joint  man- 
aging enginerr,  along  with  liis  father,  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  line,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  immense  work  was  ultimately  almost  wholly  intrusted  to  him.  In  1829 
lie  married  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Sanderson,  merchant  in  London.  She  died  in 
1842  without  issue;  and  lie  did  not  marry  again.  The  London  and  Birmingham  line 
was  completed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rai.se  Stephenson  to  the  vcrj-  highest  rank  in 
liis  professu)n.  Business  now  flowed  in  upon  him.  In  one  parliamentary  session  we 
lind  him  engaged  in  38  new  schemes.  Projectors  thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
could  procure  his  services  on  any  terms.  The  work  which  he  got  through  was  enor- 
mous, and  bis  gains  large  beyond  what  had  then  been  known  in  his  profession. 

The  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  of  which  undertaking  Robert  Stephenson  was  the  mas- 
ter spirit,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  moiumients  of  the  enterprise  and  engineering 
skill  of  the  jiresent  century.  It  was  completed  on  iMar.  5,  1850,  at  a  cost  of  £234,450. 
Stephenson  lived  to  repeat  his  splendid  acliievtmtnt  in  the  bridge  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  j\Iontreal,  and  in  the  two  bridges  across  the  Nile  at  Damietta.  In  1847  he  was 
returned  to  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for  Whitby.  On  Aug.  15,  1849,  he 
completed  the  high-level  bridge  at  Newcastle,  and  in  the  following  year  the  great  via- 
duct across  the  Tweed  at  Berwick.  In  1855  the  emperor  of  the  French  decorated  him 
with  the  legion  of  honor.  At  liomc  the  university  of  Oxford  made  him  d.c.l.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  piesidcnt  of  the  institute  of  civil  engineers.  The  immense 
amount  of  work  wliich  he  vent  through  both  at  home  and  abroad  proved  too  much  for 
his  constituiion,  originally  delicate:  while  in  Norway,  in  1859,  he  was  seized  by  the  ill- 
ness which  soon  afterward  ended  his  illustrious  career.  He  died  on  Oct.  12,  1859.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abljcy.  It  was  as  a  workman  that  Robert  Stephenson  was 
great,  his  political  views  being  at  times  rather  narrow.  Contrasting  him  with  his  great 
rival,  Brunei,  it  has  been  t^aid  that  the  ambition  of  the  latter  was  to  make  a  great  work; 
that  of  the  former  to  make  a  work  which  would  fay.  Robert  Stephenson  inherited  the 
kindly  spirit  and  benevolent  disposition  of  his  father.  He  almost  worshiped  his 
father's  memory,  and  was  ever  ready  to  attribute  to  him  the  chief  merit  of  his  own 
achievcmeuts. — See  Lixcs  of  the  Engineers,  by  S.  Smiles,  vol.  iii.,  (Lond.  18G2). 

STEFPES,  the  distinctive  name  applied  to  those  extensive  plains  which,  with  the 
occasional  intcipolaiion  of  low  ranges  of  hills,  stretch  from  the  Dnieper  across  the  s.e. 
of  European  Russia,  rounel  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  between  the  Altai 
and  Ural  chains,  and  occupy  the  low  lands  of  Siberia.  The  word,  which  is  of  Russian 
origin,  denotes  primarily  an  uncultivated  plain  of  great  extent,  and  has  been  applied  by 
geographers  to  the  above-mentioned  regions  as  expressive  of  their  flat,  semi  barren, 
treeless  character.  In  spring  and  early  summer  the  ste  ppes  are  clael  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  green  herbage,  1  econx'  parched  and  barren  under  the  scorching  heat  and  diought 
of  June,  anel  in  winter  are  hid  beneath  a  thick  covering  e)f  snow,  which,  raised  in  huge 
"white  thin  clouds,  and  driven  hither  and  thither  by  furious  storms,  brings  destruction  to 
every  living  creature  within  its  sweep.  The  monotony  of  the  steppe  is  as  fatiguing  to 
the  tVaveier  as  is  that  of  the  sandy,  arid  desert.  For  hundreds  of  leagues  his  eye  is 
compelled  to  endure  the  same  unvarying  level  of  scanty  herbage,  unbroken  by  tree  or 
bush,  and  bounded  by  the  utmost  limits  of  the  horizon;  only  in  spring,  while  the  veg- 
etation is  succulent  aiid  lilted  for  pasture,  is  the  solitude  broke^n  heie  and  there  by  herds 
of  horses  and  eattle  and  their  memnted  guardians.  In  autumn,  when  the  tall  herbage, 
withered  by  the  heats  of  summer,  has  been  rooted  up  and  broken  by  violent  winds,  it 
becomes  gathered  and  rolled  together  into  enormous  balls,  sometimes  of  from  9  to  11 
yards  in  diameter.  Here  and  there  are  tracts  whieli  offer  some  inducement  to  the  agri- 
culturist; such  are  the  steppe  e.  of  the  Dnieper,  that  between  the  Don  and  Volga — of 
inferior  fertility,  but  rich  in  coal — and  the  steppes  of  south-western  Siberia,  especially 
those  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  all  of  which  have  been  partially  colonized;  but  a 
very  wide  extent  is  hopelessly  barren. 

STERCULIA'CEa:,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  closely  allied  to  mnlraccce  and 
byttiicrinriiv.  and  consistim:  of  large  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  warm  climate's.  About 
130  spee'ies  are  known.  Tlie  flowers  of  some  are  irregular,  and  in  some  they  are  hermaph- 
rodite, in  others  unisexual.  Many  speeies,  iiartie'ularly  of  the  sub-order  bon.l<iC((v,  are 
trees  of  gigantic  size,  among  which  is  the  baobab  or  (iddiinonia  (q.v.)  difiitata.  The  bark 
of  some  species  is  very  fibie)us,  so  that  it  is  made  into  ropes  and  coarse  cle)tli.  The  light 
woe)d  of  ochrom(iJa;/o]}itii  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  instead  of  cork.  Stem tJ in  f alula,  an 
Indian  tree,  with  excessively  fetid  flowers,  has  pale  wood,  which  is  very  durable,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Spars  of  this  wood  are  called  pooii  KpuvK,  The  seeds  of 
some  species,  as  of  the  silk-cotton  (q.v.)  trees,  arc  surroundeel  witli  silky  liairs.  The 
geeds  of  all  the  species  are  oleaginous;  those  of  some  are  eatable,  as  those  of  the  Chiciia 
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{siercuUa  chicJia  and  8.  lasiantlia)  of  Brazil,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  have  a  pleasant  flavor.  They  are  roasted  before  beiug  eaten.  The  cola  (q.v.)  nut 
of  Africa  is  ihe  seed  of  a  stercuUa.  The  whole  order  agrees  with  malcucecs  iu  possessing 
mucilaginous  and  demulcent  properties.  The  gum  tragacanth  (q.v.)  of  Senegal  and 
Sierra  Leone  is  produced  by  a  stcrculia.  The  durian  (q.v.)  is  the  Iruit  of  a  tree  of  this 
order. 

STEEE  (Gr.  stereos,  solid),  the  name  given  to  the  unit  of  cubic  measure  in  the  French 
metrical  system.  It  is  a  cubic  meter  (q.v.),  and  cquivuleut  to  3.j.<jlG56lbl08  English 
cubic  ft.,  or  1.3080210487  Euglish  cubic  yards.  The  decasiire  is  equal  to  10  stores,  and 
the  dccisiere  lo  the  tenth  part  of  a  stere.  This  measure  is  much  used  for  wood,  especially 
firewood. 

STERELMINTHA  (Gr.  stereos,  solid,  and  helmins,  an  intestinal  worm),  a  term  suggested 
by  prof.  Owen,  and  generally  adopted  to  signify  those  intestinal  worms  which  have  no 
true   abdominal   cavity,  and   which  were   called    "parenchymatous"   by   Cuvier.     See 

CCELELMINTIIA. 

STEREOCHROMY,  a  process  of  wall-painting,  invented  by  prof.  J.  N.  von  Fuchs,  of 
Munich,  professed  to  be  superior  lo  fresco-painting,  inasmuch  as  it  will  admit  of  any 
part  of  tlie  picture  being  retouched,  as  in  the  case  of  oil-paintings.  It  is  also  more 
durable,  being  protected  by  a  varnish  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 

STEREOSCOPE  (Gr.  stereos,  solid,  and  skopcin,  to  see),  an  optical  instrument  of  modern 
invention,  by  means  of  whicii  pictures  of  objects  possessing  three  dimensions  are  seen 
not  as  plane  representations,  but  with  an  appearance  of  solidity  or  relief,  as  in  ordinary 
vision  of  the  objects  themselves.  The  more  recondite  principles  of  the  stereoscope, 
which  are  of  liigh  interest  and  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the  philosophy  of 
perception,  will  be  fully  considered  under  Vision,  Bixocul.\.ii.  The  present  article 
will  be  limited  to  an  historical  sketch  of  its  invention  and  subsequent  developments, 
coupled  with  an  exposition  of  the  optical  and  mechanical  details  of  its  construction. 

The  essential  principle  of  the  stereoscope,  the  first  conception  of  which  by  prof. 
Wheatstone  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  optical  discoveries  of  the  age,  may 
be  thus  explained.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  eyes  being  separated  by  a  certain 
interval  of  space,  all  solid  objects  so  near  to  the  observer  as  to  be  seen  with  a  sensible 
convergence  of  the  optic  axis,  necessarily  form  retinal  pictures,  differing  a.s  to  their 
perspective  projections  for  each  eye.  Singular  to  saj',  the  true  import  of  this  plain 
fact  was  wholly  unsuspected  prior  to  the  investigations  of  prof.  Wheatstone,  who,  in 
his  first  paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  PkUosoplticat  Transactions  for  1838, 
clearly  established  the  important  conclusion  that  this  dissimilarity  of  the  retinal  images 
is  made  lo  subserve  an  important  end  in  the  use  of  our  visual  organs — that  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  principal  originating  cau.se  of  our  immediate  perception  of  tlie  solidity  (or  relief)  of 
objects  adjacent  to  the  sight.  The  problem  he  set  himscK  to  investigate  was:  "What 
would  be  the  visual  effect  of  simultaneously  presenting  to  each  eye,  instead  of  the  ol)ject 
itself,  its  projection  on  a  plane  surface  as  it  appears  to  that  eyeV"  and  in  order  to  bring 
this  question  to  the  test  of  experiniLint,  he  devised  an  instrument  vrhich  he  named  the 
stereoscope. 

The  pictures  being  attached  to  the  slides,  the  observer  places  himself  with  his  nose 
close  to  and  inmiediately  in  front  of  the  vertical  angle  made  by  the  reflectors,  so  that 
the  view  by  each  eye  is  limited  to  the  rays  reflected  by  its  appropriate  mirror;  tlie  pic- 
tures are  then  seen,  as  it  were,  behind  the  mirrors,  and,  the  eyes  being  made  slightly  to 
converge,  either  by  an  effort  of  the  will  or  by  di-awing  the  slides  a  little  forward, 'the 
effect  of  either  of  which  is  to  refer  the  reflected  images  to  the  same  part  of  space,  the 
observer  sees  no  longer  mere  pictorial  resemblances,  but,  to  all  appearance,  the  objects 
themselves,  exquisitely  modeknl,  occupying  a  certain  extent  of  space,  and  standing  forth 
with  a  substantiality  of  aspect  truly  wonderful.  At  tlie  outset  the  oidy  stereoscopic 
pictures  obtainable  were  the  outlines  of  geometrical  solid  figures,  which  it  was  possible 
for  a  skillful  artist  to  depict  with  perspective  projections  adapted  for  the  right  and  left 
eye  respectively;  and  the  pictures  so  prepared  excited  the  greatest  interest  and  admira- 
tion. They,  moreover,  abundantly  exemplified  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  binoc- 
ular principle,  though  the  universality  of  its  application  to  purposes  of  pictorial  illustra- 
tion only  became  apparent  on  the  introduction  and  gradual  improvement  of  the  photo- 
graphic arts.  In  1849  sir  David  Brew.ster  originated  that  convenient,  portable,  and  in 
all  respects  admirable  form  of  the  stereoscope  Avhich  is  now  in  general  use  over  the 
whole  civilized  world.  For  this — the  lenticular  stereoscope— the  pictures  (taken,  be  it 
remembered,  from  two  different  points  of  view),  are  mounted  side  by  side,  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  and,  beiug  placed  in  the  instrument,  are  viewed  through  semi-lenses,  fixed  at 
a  distance  apart  of  the  two  eyes.  To  effect  the  displacement  of  the  pictures,  so  that 
they  shall  be  referred  to  the  same  part  of  space,  whicli  we  have  above  defined  to  be  an 
essential  condition,  sir  David  Brewster  most  ingeniously  availed  himself  of  an  optical 
principle,  which  enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  fulfill  several  collateral  cuds  of  con- 
siderable importance.  This  principle  may  be  described  as  follows:  If  an  object  be 
viewed  through  the  center,  or,  more  properly,  along  the  axis,  of  a  convex  lens,  it  will 
be  seen  exactly  in  front  of  the  eye;  i.e.,  in  a"  line  with  the  eye,  the  center  of  the  lens, 
and  the  actual  place  of  the  object.     If  now  the  lens  be  moved  slightly  to  the  left,  the 
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object  will  appear  to  advance  toward  the  right;  and,  conversely,  as  tlio  Ions  is  moved 
toward  tlio  right,  the  object  is  displaced  in  tl)e  oi)p()site  direction.  Let  the  lens  be  cut 
in  half,  transversely,  and  the  two  si'iiii-circnlar  pieces  reversed  as  lo  their  former  posi- 
tion, i.e.,  placed  side  by  side,  and  so  tiial  their  thin  edges  shall  be  adjacent,  while  the 
two  plane  edges,  formed  by  the  section  of  the  lens,  arc  kept  in  nnitvial  parallelism,  and 
have  their  faees  turned  outward,  toward  the  left  and  right  respectively:  the  right  eyo 
will  now  look  through  the  left  half  of  the  lens,  and  vice  versa;  and  the  two  pictures, 
eacli  placed  oppo.sile  its  appropriate  eye,  and  in  the  principal  focu.s  of  the  eyepiece, 
will  be  seen,  not  in  their  actual  places,  but  in  a  position  midway  between  the  two.  The 
subsidiary  purposes  served  by  this  arrangement  are  that  the  jiietures  are  magnified  as 
■well  as  caused  to  coalesce;  and  that  the  equality  of  the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye- 
pieces (a  result  by  no  other  means  certainly  attainable)  is  secured  by  the  fact  of  their 
being  cut  from  the  same  lens,  the  whole  of  which  is  thus  advantageously  and  econom- 
ically utilized.  In  too  many  of  the  instruments  offered  for  sale  the  conditions  stated 
above  are  very  imperfectly  fulfilled;  the  parallelism  of  the  two  sectional  planes  of  the 
semi-lenses,  and  their  rectangularity  with  two  imaginary  planes  joining  their  opposite 
ends  respectively,  are  not  maintained,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  coalescence  of  the  pic 
tures  is  elTected,  if  at  all,  by  a  forced  and  more  or  less  painful  displacement  of  the  eye 
balls,  entirely  destructive  of  all  pleasure  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  And  it  is  impor 
tant  to  recollect  that  this  parallelism  of  the  sides  of  the  semi-lenses  may  be  either  actual 
or  virtual;  for  to  whatever  shape  they  ma}"  be  cut  (and  the  circular  form  is  the  one  most 
often  adopted),  the  foregoing  conditions  are  in  nowise  altered.  The  best  lenticular 
form  of  the  instrument  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the  achromatic  stereoscope 
devised  by  JSIessrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  the  well  known  London  opticians,  which 
combines  excellencies  of  a  very  varied  character. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  pictures  in  their  relation  the  one  to  the  other  as  a  stereo- 
scopic pair.  Evidently,  exactly  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  normal  vision,  they 
should  bo  taken  from  points  of  view  separated  laterally  by  a  space  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  eyes,  viz.,  about  2.V  in. ;  and  for  all  objects  within  narrow  limits  of  distance 
this  rule  is  observed.  But  taking  a  wider  range,  such  as  would  include,  for  instance, 
an  extensive  architectural  pile,  photographers  usually  take  their  pictures  from  spots 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval;  and  the  stereoscopic  slides  thus  obtained,  when 
viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  exhibit  effects  of  solidity  or  relief  of  a  very  striking  charac- 
ter. Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  effects  arc  due  to  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary 
difference  of  perspective  relatively  to  the  two  eyes,  they  to  a  like  extent  misrepresent 
the  actual  appearance  of  the  scene;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  for  all  stereoscopic 
pairs  alike,  whether  representative  of  near  or  of  remote  objects,  photographers  would  be 
content  to  adopt  that  exact  relation  of  the  two  retinal  pictures  which  subsists  in  ordinary 
binocular  vision.  As  to  the  mounting  of  the  pictures,  it  is  of  course  highly  important 
that  they  be  placed  exactly  in  the  same  line;  it  has  further  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Claudet  that,  as  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  objects  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  conflicts 
with  the  evident  flatness  of  the  cardboard  mount,  it  is  advantageous  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing expedient.  The  pictures  must  be  of  the  same  size,  but  instead  of  having  them 
identically  the  same  as  regards  the  objects  represented  on  each,  let  the  left-hand  picture 
include  on  its  left-hand  margin  somewhat  less  than  is  found  on  the  same  margin  of  the 
right-hand  picture;  similarly,  let  its  right-hand  margin  contain  somewhat  more  than  is 
found  on  the  same  margin  of  the  right-liand  picture:  then  will  the  view"  appear  to  extend 
well  out  of  and  beyond  the  cardboard,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  framework  around  it. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  show  tliat  this  ingenious  arrangement  docs  but  reproduce 
the  conditions  which  obtain  whenever  we  look  out  upon  a  scene  through  a  casement 
distant  from  us  by  a  few  feet.  Availing  himself  of  the  libration  of  the  moon,  Mr.  War- 
ren De  La  Rue  hns  obtained  lunar  stereoscopic  photograplis,  which  exhibit  that  body 
with  a  general  appearance  of  rotundity,  while  tlic  other  ol)jects  on  her  surface  are  seen 
in  conspicuous  relief.  These  effects  are,  however,  evidently  due  to  an  exaggeration  of 
the  "binocvdar  parallax;"  for  by  no  human  eyes,  how  near  soever  thcj'"  might  be  placed 
to  the  lunar  surface,  could  such  a  view  be  obtained.  It  is,  as  sir  John  Herschcl  has 
remarked,  as  though  the  moon  were  seen  with  the  eyes  of  a  giant,  placed  thousands  of 
miles  apart. 

Among  the  minor  applications  of  the  stereoscope  may  be  mentioned  the  Steueo- 
MONOscopE  and  the  Stereotrope,  the  former  devised  by  Mr.  Claudet,  the  latter  by 
Mr.  William  Thomas  Shaw;  and  severally  described  by  them  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  vii  June,  1857,  April,  1858,  and  Jan.  1861.  In  the  stereomonoscopc,  the  two 
pictures  of  a  stereoscopic  pair  are  projected,  by  means  of  lenses,  on  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  one  upon  the  other,  or  so  that  they  occupy  the  same 
place;  when  the  observer,  looking  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass,  sees  them  not  as  a 
confused  mixture  of  two  pictures,  but  as  a  single  stereoscopic  representation,  possessing 
the  usual  attributes  of  solidity  or  relief.  The  stereotrope  consists  in  an  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  stereoscope  to  that  class  of  instruments  variously  termed  thauma- 
tropes,  phenakistoscopcs,  etc.,  wluch  depend  fortlieir  results  on  "persistence  of  vision." 
In  these  instruments,  as  is  well  known,  an  object  represented  on  a  revolving  disk  in  the 
successive  positions  it  assumes  in  performing  a  given  evolution,  is  seen  to  execute  the 
movement  so  delineated;  in  the  stereotrope,  the  effect  of  solidity  is  superadded,  so  that 
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tlie  object  is  seen  as  if  in  motion,  and  with  an  appearance  of  relief  as  in  nature.  A 
liiijlily  iui^euioiis  application  of  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope  to  portraiture  has  been 
described  bj''  Mr.  Henry  Swann  in  tlie  Report  of  the  British  Associnliuii  for  1SG3.  In  this 
arrangement,  the  portrait  is  seen  as  a  solid  bust  imbedded  in  a  cube  of  crystal.  A  form 
of  the  retiectiiig  stereoscope,  in  whicli  the  planes  of  reflection  are  vertical,  has  been  pro- 
posed by  i\Ir.  ^Valter  Hurdle. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  application  of  the  stereoscopic  principle,  is  its  realiza- 
tion in  the  binocular  microscope  of  Mr.  Wenham,  the  advantages  of  which  over  the 
monocular  form  of  that  instrument  are  increasingly  appreciated  by  microscopists.  In 
this,  the  right  and  left  eye  pictures,  respectively,  are  Ihus  obtained.  Immediately  behind 
the  object-glass,  a  small  and  peculiarly  shaped  prism  is  placed  in  such  a  position,  that  it 
shall  receive  the  wiiole  of  the  rays  coming  through  the  right  half  of  the  lens.  These 
rays,  after  being  twice  reflected  within  the  bod}^  of  the  prism,  finally  emerge  at  such  au 
angle  to  their  original  direction,  that  they  cross  the  undiverted  pencil  of  rays  transmitted 
by  the  other  half  of  the  lens,  and  are  then  received  into  a  second  tube,  which,  being 
inclined  to  the  first  or  main  tube  at  an  appropriate  angle,  convej^s  them  to  the  left  eye; 
Avhile  the  other  complement  of  rays  pursues  au  undeviating  course  to  the  right  eye. 
Each  of  the  two  tubes  is  fitted  with  the  usual  eye-pieces;  and  object-glasses  of  all  but 
the  highest  powers  may  be  used  wilh  pleasure  and  advantage.  For  a  fuller  explanation, 
see  the  original  paper  by  Mr.  Wenham  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Microscopic  Society,  new 
series,  vol.  ix.,  page  15. 

STE'REOTYPING  (Gr.  stereos,  fixed,  solid),  the  art  of  fabricating  metal  plates  resembling 
pages  of  type,  from  which  impressions  may  be  taken  as  in  ordinary  letter-press  printing. 
The  plates,  which  are  composed  of  type-metal,  are  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick, 
perfectly  smooth  on  the  back,  and  having  a  face  exactly  resembling  a  page  of  movable 
type.  To  yield  an  impression,  the  plates  are  fastened  by  a  temporarj^  arrangement  to 
blocks  of  wood — plate  and  block  together  being  the  height  of  a  type,  or  one  inch. 
Stereotyping  is  not  employed  where  only  a  definite  and  moderate  number  of  impressions 
of  any  work  are  required.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  its  availableness  for  future 
impressions  contingent  on  the  renewed  demand  for  copies;  but  it  is  also  of  importance 
in  duplicating  the  means  of  taking  large  impressions  quickly.  Considering  the  small 
quantity  of  metal  employed  in  fabricating  a  stereotype  plate,  printers  are  enabled  to 
recure  and  store  np  forms  of  type,  so  to  speak,  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  and 
have  at  all  times  the  means  readj^  at  hand  to  produce  fresh  editions  without  the  trouble 
or  cost  of  setting  a  single  letter.  As  in  the  case  of  many  valuable  inventions,  there  has 
been  not  a  little  discussion  as  to  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of  stereotyping.  By 
some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Van  der  Mey,  a  Dutch  printer,  who  early  in  the  18th.  c. 
executed  editions  of  the  Bible  from  forms  of  fixed  tj'pe.  Van  der  Mey's  process,  how- 
ever, was  not  stereotyping  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  for  it  consisted  in  nothing 
more  than  soldering  together  all  the  types  in  a  page  in  order  to  fix  them  permanently. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inventur  of  stereotyping  was  William  Ged,  a  gold.-miih 
in  Edinburgh,  who  made  the  discovery  about  1725.  In  1727  he  entered  into  a  contract 
wiiii  a  person  to  prosecute  the  business  of  stereotyping;  but  this  person,  wdio  had  littl» 
means,  becoming  intimidated,  the  contract  was  relinquished.  In  1729,  Ged  entered  into 
a  })artnership  forthe  same  object  with  William  Fenner,  a  London  stationer.  Afterward, 
John  James,  an  architect,  Thomas  James,  a  type-founder,  and  James  Ged,  son  of  the 
inventor,  joined  the  partnership.  By  this  association,  certain  Bibles  and  prayer-books 
were  stereotyped  for  the  university  of  Cambridge  about  1731.  Ged's  success  was  so  far 
complete,  but  his  prospects  were  blighted  by  ill-treatment  from  his  partners,  as  well  as 
l)y  the  misconduct  of  the  pressmen  employed  to  print  from  his  plates,  Avhich  they 
maliciously^  damaged  and  rendered  imperfect.  The  university  appears  to  have  at  length 
alnmdoned  the  use  of  the  plates,  which  were  sent  to  Caslon's  letter  fouudiy  in  London 
to  be  melted.  A  few  of  these  plates  escaped  the  crucible,  and  from  two  of  them,  being 
pages  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  impressions  are  given  in  Hansard's  Typofjraplda, 
Part  II.  1825.  Ged's  partnership  w^as  broken  up  in  1738,  and  full  of  disappointment  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh.  There,  he  prosecuted  his  art,  and  was  able  to  execute  several 
editions  of  Sallust,  of  a  small  size,  for  the  u.se  of  schools.  Copies  of  these  edilions  still 
exist.  The  earliest  which  we  have  seen  purports  to  be  printed  in  1739,  and  bears  au 
imprint  in  Latin  which  may  be  translated  as  follows:  "  Not  executed  by  movable  types, 
but  by  tablets  of  fused  metal."  The  printing  is  as  neatly  executed  as  that  of  any  vohime 
at  the  period.  This  Sallust  of  1739,  as  w^e  apprehend,  was  the  first  book  correctly 
piinted  from  stereotype  plates.  To  add  to  the  cares  of  William  Ged,  his  son  James 
engaged  in  the  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1745,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned; 
his  life,  however,  was  spared  on  account  of  his  father's  useful  invention,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Jamaica,  whcjre  William,  his  brother,  was  already  settled.  William  Ged,  the 
inventor  of  stereotyping,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  19,  1749,  in  very  indifferent  circum- 
stances. 

The  art  of  stereotyping  has  undergone  little  change  since  its  discovery  by  Ged.     The 

process  of  fabricating  plates  is  very  simple.     The  page  of  tj^pe  being  set,  corrected, 

cleaned,  and  fi.xed  in  a  frame,  is  laid  on  a  smooth  iron  table  face  upward;  a  little  fine 

oil  is  brushed  over  it,  to  prevent  the  liquid  stucco  from  adhering;  the  stucco  to  the  ccn- 
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•istency  of  cream  is  now  ponred  over  the  face  of  (lie  paije,  nnd  straig:litened  over  it  in 
tiie  proct'ss  of  iiardenin;;;  wIilmi  liardeued,  tl)e  cake  of  stucco  is  lilted  off,  and  is  seen  to 
l)e  a  perfect  mold  of  the  types.  Tiie  cake  is  now  baked  in  an  oven,  and  then  placed  in 
an  iron  l>an;  the  jkui,  wliieli  has  inlets  at  the  upper  side,  is  plunged  into  molten  metal, 
■which  soon  runs  into  tlie  mold;  being  lifted  o;it  and  cooled,  the  pan  is  opened  and 
found  to  contain  a  plate  resembling  the  page  of  type;  the  mold  is  broken  and  of  uo 
further  use.  When  removed  from  the  pan,  the  plate  is  rough,  ami  needs  to  be  trinmied 
for  working;  for  this  purpose  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  artisans,  who  prepaie  it  for 
the  iiress.  Hhoidd  any  jxirticular  letter  be  defective,  it  is  dug  out,  and  a  corresponding 
type  inserted;  the  end  of  which  type  is  cut  off  at  the  back  of  the  plate  by  a  soldering 
bolt.  In  preparing  plates  for  press,  nothing  is  more  important  than  giving  a  high  degree 
of  level  smoothness  to  the  back,  and  to  effect  this  certain  planing  and  smooUiing  opera- 
tions are  adopted.  Such  is  the  old  and  well-known  ducco  process  of  stereotyping. 
Latterly,  there  have  been  divers  improvements  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  pans,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  fabrication  of  several  plates  at  once,  but  the  principle  is  in  all  cases  the 
same.  After  the  stereotyping  is  finished,  the  types  are  distributed.  In  some  priuting- 
oflices,  all  work  whatsoever  is  executed  from  plates,  and  types  are  employed  only  to  pro- 
duce molds.  This,  however,  does  not  save  types  from  deterioration;  in  cleaning  them 
with  brusiies  and  oiling  them  for  the  stucco,  their  tlner  parts  become  in  no  longtime 
rounded  oft'.  As  regards  impressions  from  stereotype  plates,  the  work  is  seldom  so  sharp 
and  fine  as  from  pages  of  movable  letter;  but  it  answers  every  retpiired  purpose  in  a 
large  variety  of  cases.  Plates  properly  manufactured,  stored,  ;;nd  mended  when  neces- 
sary, will  last  for  repeated  impressions  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  tliou.sands  over  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  stock  of  plates  in  some  establishments  is  accordingly  large, 
and  represents  a  considerable  sunk  capital.  When  no  longer  required,  the  plates  are 
melted  down  as  material  for  fresh  castings. 

The  paper  process  of  stereotyping  was  invented  some  years  ago  on  the  continent,  but 
lias  been  since  jierfected  in  the  Times  olfice,  where  it  was  adopted  for  duplicating 
nevvspajjer  forms.  See  Times.  A  uniform  sheet  of  soft  and  damp  matter  is  formed 
by  gumming  together,  first,  a  sheet  of  thin  yet  very  tough  tissue  paper;  second,  a  sheet 
of  loose  and  bibulous  white  paper;  and  third,  a  sheet  of  fine-grained  and  tough  brown 
paper.  The  smooth  and  white  side  of  the  sheet,  still  soft  and  moist,  is  placed  on  the 
types.  Both  are  then  put  in  a  press.  A  roller  passes  under  the  foi'in,  and  presses  it 
Tip  against  the  paper,  so  as  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  types  and  convert  it  into  a 
mold.  The  dents  made  by  the  types  rise  on  the  outside  of  the  paper,  so  that  any  spot 
"where  the  paper  has  not  sunk  into  the  spaces  between  the  types  is  at  once  detected. 
Such  spots  generally  occur,  and  are  removed  by  the  paper  being  driven  in  between  the 
types  by  blows  of  a  hard  brush.  The  dents  made  by  the  types,  we  have  said,  are  repre- 
sented by  elevations  on  the  outside  of  the  sheet,  and  the  iuterstices  are  represented  by 
corresponding  hollows.  The  latter  are  filled  up  at  this  stage  by  a  thin  coating  of  stucco 
laiij  on  by  a  brush.  The  mold  is  then  carefully  removed,  dried,  and  placed  in  a  shallow 
box  of  metal  placed  upright.  The  smooth  or  stucco  side  of  the  mold  is  pushed  against 
the  back  of  the  box.  The  lid  is  then  closed  very  tightly,  leaving  only  an  opening  at  the 
top.  Through  this  opening  molten  metal  is  poured,  and  a  plate  is  thus  formed,  one  side 
of  which,  of  cour.5e,  is  a  cast  from  the  mold.  It  contains  elevations  a*  places  where 
there  are  wide  spaces  between  the  types,  and  these  it  is  necessary  to  remove  with  the 
chisel.  In  other  respects  the  plate  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  form.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  stereotyping  is  its  rapidity.  Plates  from  stucco  could  scarcely  be  pro- 
duced and  ready  for  press  in  less  than  six  hours;  plates  from  jjuper  can  be  produced  and 
laid  on  the  machine  in  less  than  one  hour.  Indeed,  in  the  Tunr.s  ofiice,  where  the  pro- 
cess has  been  carried  to  great  perfection,  the  plates  are  now  ]n"oduced  in  seven  minutes. 
By  the  paper  process,  plates  are  produced  every  morning  for  the  London  newspapers 
and  olhei's  of  which  vast  impressions  are  required.  The  forms  of  types  themselves  are 
110  longer  used,  a  number  of  plates  being  produced  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
macliines  employed  (see  Times),  and  all  the  copies  of  the  piiper  are  printed  from  them. 
A  very  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  types  is  thus  effected.  It  was  necessary  to  renew  the 
fount  every  few  months  in  the  Times  ofiice,  when  that  ]iaper  was  prinled  in  the  usual 
way.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  process,  the  expense  of  the  j)roduction  of  that 
great  newspaper  has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  kept  in  check.  The  types  last  as 
many  years  as  they  did  months  when  printed  from.  To  accommotiate  printing  machines 
on  which  the  forms  need  to  be  fixed  in  a  cylinder,  the  paper  molds  arc  placed  in  pans 
or  boxes  which  are  of  the  required  shape.  The  molds  are  then  bent  with  their  backs 
outward,  and  the  molten  metal  is  poured  between  the  concave  mold  and  convex  lid. 
The  plates  are  generally  cast  in  four  segments,  which  screwed  together  form  a  cylinder. 
They  are  adjusted  to  the  printing  press  by  a  planing  machine,  which  cuts  their  inner 
surface  to  the;  exact  convexity  of  the  cylinder.  To  this  duplication  there  is  of  cour.se  no 
limit;  sots  of  plates  can  be  produced  to  any  required  number  As  copies  of  old  new.s- 
papers  are  not  wanted,  the  plates  are  melted  down  as  soon  as  the  operations  of  the  day 
are  over.  Even  when  books  are  printed  from  movable  types,  it  may  serve  a  good  pur- 
po.sc  to  take  paper  molds  from  them  before  distribution;  foi"  the  molds,  on  being  dried, 
can  be  laid  aside  and  be  afterward  employed  for  fabricating  jilates  siiould  a  new  impres- 
sion be  wanted.     The  author  of  a  book,  for  example,  could  at  a  most  insignificant  addi- 
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tion  to  the  expense  of  typography,  possess  himself  of  a  set  of  paper  molds  of  his  work, 
to  be  used  if  necessary  at  some  future  period,  in  order  to  save  the  composition  for  a  new 
edition. 

STEEIET.     See  Stukgeon. 

STEELING,  an  epitliet  generally  applied  to  the  money  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
original  standard  of  money  was  weiglit,  and  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic 
nations  the  basis  of  weight  was  in  early  limes  supplied  b}'  the  wbeat-coru.  Charlemagne 
Superseded  the  earlier  sj'stems  by  a  new  coinage,  in  which  a  pound  of  12  ounces  became 
the  money  weight,  each  pound  being  divided  iuto  20  solidi,  and  each  solidus  into  12 
denarii  of  the  weight  of  32  wheat-corns.  The  older  silfer  or  scruple  of  24  wheat-corns 
being  superseded  by  the  penny  of  32  wheat-corns,  the  term  sterling  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  its  being  in  use  among  the  Ripuarian  or  Austra- 
sian  Franks,  sometimes  called  the  Enterlings,  Avhile  the  old  scruple  continued  to  be  used 
by  the  Nortlmien.  In  England  where  the  change  was  early  introduced,  the  word  ster- 
ling came  in  the  course  of  time  to  indicate  the  fineness  or  standard  of  the  silver;  and 
nearly  the  same  standard,  consisting  of  11  oz.  2  dwt.  of  pure  silver,  and  18  dwt.  of  alloy 
to  the  pound  troy,  or  ^^dwt.,  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  the  12lh  c.  downward. 
The  superiority  of  the  English  standard  silver  to  all  other  currency  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  over  Europe;  and  hence  the  adjective  sterling  has  become  a  synonym 
for  pure  and  genuine. 

STERLING,  a  city  in  "Whitesides  co.,  111.,  on  Rock  river,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  and 
Chicago  railroads;  pop.  '75,  5,712.  It  has  churches,  schools,  banks,  a  free  library,  and 
four  newspapers.  It  has  Holly  water  works,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  a  dam 
.over  the  river  1100  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  high,  and  the  rapids  have  a  natural  fall  of  9  feet. 
There  are  extensive  manufacturing  establishments,  including  flour  mills,  the  largest  dis- 
tilleries in  the  country,  tanneries,  and  many  manufactories  of  wooden  wares. 

STERLING,  JoHX,  1806-44;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge.  He 
was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  London  Athenmum.  He  took  orders  in  the  English 
church,  but  after  a  short  service  as  a  curate,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
Among  his  writings  are  Arthur  Coningsby  (1833);  Poems  (1839);  Tlie  Election,  apoem  (1841); 
and  Strafford,  a  drama  (1843).  He  is  more  celebrated  from  Carlyle's  Life  of  John  Sterling 
(1851),  than  from  his  own  works.  A  memoir  of  him,  with  3  vols,  of  Essays  and  Tales  was 
published  by  J.  C.  Hare  in  1848. 

STERNBEECJ,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  12  m.  n.n.e.  of  Olmiitz.  Pop.  '69, 
13,479.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Moravian  cotton  manufactures,  and  has  also  not  unim- 
portant manufactures  of  linen,  hosiery,  and  liquors.  The  cotton  and  linen  goods  made 
at  Sternberg,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are  known  as  Sternberg  wares. 

STERNE,  Laukence,  tliough  of  English  descent  and  parentage,  was  born  at  Clon 
mcl,  in  Ireland,  on  Nov.  24,  1713.  In  that  country  also,  in  some  intermittent  way,  a 
good  deal  of  his  boyhood  was  passed  with  possibh^  some  effect  in  developing  that 
oddity  and  whimsical  exuberance  long  after  to  find  vent  in  his  writings.  His  father  was 
of  a  good  Yorkshire  family,  and  as  lieutenant  .in  a  mirching  regiment  led  a  wandering 
and  unsettled  life.  "When  about  ten  years  old.  the  boy  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  Sterne  of  Elvington,  in  Yorkshire,  by  bim  put  to  school  near  Halifax,  and 
thence,  on  his  approving  himself  a  lad  of  parts,  transferred,  in  1733,  to  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge,  where,  in  1736  and  1740  respectively,  he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
master  of  arts.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  on  his  leaving  the  university,  his 
uncle  the  rev.  Jaques  Sterne,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  some  magnitude,  procured 
for  bim  tiie  living  of  Sutton  in  Yorkshire  With  this  relative  he  afterward  quarreled, 
but  not  before  another  appointment  had  been  secured  him  as  prebendary  of  York  cathe- 
dral. In  1741,  he  was  married  to  a  lady  whom  he  met  in  York,  and  soon  after,  through 
the  influence  of  a  friend  of  his  wife,  he  was  presented  to  the  additional  living  of  Still- 
ington.  For  nearly  20  j'ears  he  lived  at  Sutton  unheard  of.  That  his  devotion  to  hie 
clerical  duties  was  great,  is  more  than  can  be  supposed  from  what  Ave  know  of  his  char- 
acter; and  we  can  readily  believe  the  "books,  painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting,"  Avhich 
he  tells  tis  were  his  choice  recreations,  formed  pretty  much  the  business  of  his  life.  Up 
to  the  year  1759,  in  which  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Tristram  Shandy  appeared,  he 
had  published  only  two  sermons,  which,  according  to  his  owm  statement,  "  found  neither 
purchasers  nor  readers."  Tristram  Shandy,  which,  though  publislied  without  his  name, 
was  from  the  first  known  to  be  his,  had  instant  and  immense  success,  and  Sterne,  on 
going  up  to  London,  found  himself  the  literary  lion  of  the  day.  In  1761,  two  more 
volumes  of  it  appeared,  followed  by  vols.  5  and  6  in  1762,  vols.  7"  and  8  in  1765,  and  in 
1767  by  the  9th  and  last.  During  this  period  he  also  issued  4  vols,  of  sermons,  and  the 
Sentimental  Journey,  published  in  the  beginning  of  1768,  completes  the  list  of  his  works. 
He  died  on  March  18  of  that  year,  his  health  having  been  much  impaired  for  some  con- 
siderable time. 

From  the  time  of  his  becoming  famous  his  parishioners  saw  of  Sterne  but  little.  He 
lived  mostly  either  on  the  continent  or  in  London,  where  his  "literar}^  celebrity  made  him 
welcome  in  the  best  circles.     Always  an  easy,  mercurial  kind  of  mortal,  he  now  led  some- 
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what  a  gay  and  dissipated  life,  rather  modelled  on  the  epicurean  maxim  of  enjoying  the 
present  hour,  tluiii  ou  tiiose  more  serious  precepts  lie  hai.1  been  wont  to  enforce  i'roui  the 
pulpit.  But  except  that  he  does  uot  scorn  to  have  been  excessively  devoted  to  his  own 
wife — she  and  her  daughter  being  in  lliese  pleasant  years  but  litil'e  with  him — and  was 
a  little  of  a  sentimental  Lothario  in  respect  of  the  wives  of  other  people,  no  very  great 
harm  is  known  of  him.  lie  is  said,  despite  of  the  ex(iuisite  sentiment  which  abounds  in 
his  writiugs,  to  have  been  really  heartless,  and  unfeeling;  and  the  siuer  of  Walpole  that 
i  he  could  snivel  over  a  dead  ass,  to  the  neglect  of  his  live  mother,  is  familiar  to  almost 
I  every  one.  It  is  in  fairness,  however,  to  be  said  that  the  implied  slander  rests  ou  no  dis- 
tinct basis  of  evidence. 

Whatever  question  may  be  made  of  the  worth  of  Sterne  as  a  man,  there  can  be  none 
of  his  genius  as  a  writer.  Tristram  Hhandy,  his  chief  work,  must  live  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage, were  it  only  in  virtue  of  the  three  characters  of  Old  Shandy,  Uncle  Toby,  and 
Trim,  the  most  perfect  and  exquisite,  i)erliaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  IJritish  fiction. 
These  are  genuine  creations,  at  once  fantastic  and  real,  in  which  the  subtlest  reconcile- 
ment is  efiected  between  the  sportive  exuberance  of  fancy  and  tbe  sober  outlines  of  truth. 
Otherwise  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  work  which  needs  excuse;  in  particular  a  most 
willful  and  gratuitous  indecency  almost  without  a  parallel,  and  a  constant  trick  of  law- 
less and  whimsical  digression,  to  the  endless  incalculable  frivolities  of  which  even  the 
inimitable  grace,  ease,  and  tricksy  flexibility  of  the  style  can  with  difliculty  reconcile 
the  reader.  The  humor  of  Sterne  is  notwithstanding  the  most  subtle,  airy,  delicate,  and 
tender  to  be  found  in  our  literature;  and  in  many  passages  he  shows  himself  master  of 
a  pathos  equally  exquisite  and  refined.  The  fullest,  and  in  every  way,  best  account  of 
Sterne  will  be  found  in  his  Life,  in  3  vols.,  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  published  in  1864. 
Though  against  the  charge  of  unclerical  levity,  at  once  in  his  writings  and  his  life,  it  is 
impossible  to  defend  Sterne,  except  as  the  laxer  morale  of  his  time  may  afford  some 
slight  palliation  of  it,  a  candid  perusal  of  this  work  suggests  a  considerably  more  kindly 
view  of  his  character  than  that  which  had  previousl}'^  been  current  and  almost  accepted. 

STERNHOLD,  Thomas,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  English  version  of  psalms  formerly 
attached  to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  born  toward 
the  close  of  the  loth  century.  He  held  the  office  of  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.,  and  died  in  1549.  At  the  reformation  period,  when  the  practice  of 
singing  metrical  psalms — first  introduced  by  Clement  Maro  among  the  gay  courtiers  of 
Francis  I. — came  to  be  taken  up  by  the  reformers,  Sterne  undertook  to  render  the  whole 
book  of  psalms  into  English  verse.  lie  only  lived  to  complete  twenty -one  psalms;  and 
Lis  version  was  published  after  his  death  luider  the  title  of  All  such  Fmlm  of  Dadd  as 
Thomas  Sternlwld  did  in  his  Lyfe  drawe  into  English  metre  (Lond.  1549).  Sternhold's 
labors  were  completed  by  .John  Hopkins  and  William  Whittinghame,  and  first  annexed 
to  the  book  of  common  prayer  with  the  music  attached,  as  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes, 
collected  into  English  metre  by  Thomas  Sternhold.  John  Hopkins,  and  others;  compared  toith 
the  Ebrue,  tcith  Notes  to  sing  vitlial.  Sternhold's  and  Hopkin's  songs  are  very  literal,  but 
somewhat  coarse  and  homely  in  phraseology.  They  were  used  in  the  church  service  of 
England  till  superseded  by  the  version  of  Tate  and  Brady,  which  appeared  in  1698. 
The}^  were  also  in  use  in  Scotland  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

STERNID^.     See  Tern. 

STERNU]M,  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  animals.  It  is  present  in  the  articulates 
(arthropoda)  and  crustaceans,  as  well  as  arachnides  and  insects,  and  in  those  vertebrates 
having  exoskeletons,  as  tortoises,  although  Mivart  and  many  others  hold  that  the  plas- 
tron does  not  form  (or  contain)  a  sternum — in  other  words,  that  the  chelonia  are  sler- 
nuraless.  A  true  sternum,  however,  belongs  to  the  warm-blooded  vertebrates,  and 
reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  birds.  The  somites  of  locusts  have  well-developed 
sternal  sections  included  between  the  pleura  or  side  portions  of  the  segments,  especially 
in  the  abdomen.  All  these  sternal  sections  are  collectively  called  the  sternum.  It  can, 
however,  be  said  to  be  only  analagous  to  the  mammal  sternum,  or  the  sternum  of  birds. 
It  has  nearer  relations  to  the  .sternal  pieces  of  the  tortoises,  because  the  plastron  which 
these  pieces  constitute  is  a  part  of  the  exoskeleton,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  is  by  many 
not  regarded  as  a  true  sternum.  In  some  mammals,  and  especially  in  man,  there  might 
seem  to  be  more  analogy  (if  analogies  are  to  be  strained)  between  the  sternum  and  the 
"  exoskeleton  sternum,"  than  between  this  latter  and  the  sterniun  of  birds,  for  in  them 
the  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  endoskeleton  are  much  more  extensive.  Man's  ster 
num  is  little  else  than  a  point  of  attachment  for  certain  pleural  pieces,  the  ribs  and  lib 
cartilages,  and  a  covering  or  shield  for  tjie  central  part  of  the  thorax.  In  the  chelonia 
the  whole  of  the  under  shell,  or  plastron,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  sternum,  and  com- 
posed of  pairs  of  pieces,  and  one  single  piece,  the  entosternol.  The  pairs  are  the  epi- 
sternals,  the  mcst  anterior,  arched  portion  of  the  plastron,  and  including  within  the  arch 
the  entosternal ;  the  hyosternals  and  liyposlernaht,  respectively  i;ntcrior  lateral  and  pos- 
terior lateral,  and  not  joined  together  as  pairs  in  the  median  line.  Posteriorly,  and 
joined  toaether  at  their  extremities,  arc  the  a-ipJiisternals,  small  curved  pieces,  forming 
an  arch,  like  the  anterior  episternals.  In  birds  of  flight  the  sternum  is  the  most  impor- 
tant bone  in  the  body;  it  is  enormously  expanded,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  powerful 
pectoral  muscles  which  move  the  wings.     In  birds  of  great  powers  of  flight  it  extends 
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over  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  sometimes  reaches  the  pelvis.  In  all  birds  which  fly  it 
has  a  median  ridge,  called  the  lieel,  which  is  prominent  in  proportion  to  the  powers  of 
flight,  examples  of  which  are  seen  in  the  sternum  of  the  pigeon,  the  duck,  and  the  wild 
goose.  lu  ostriches  and  other  birds  whicli  do  not  fly  the  sternum  has  no  keel.  In  the 
mammalia  it  is  composed  of  several  pieces,  usually  three,  the  manubrium,  or  anterior 
portion,  the  mcsosternum,  or  middle  portion,  and  the  xophisternum,  or  posterior  portion 
(in  man,  xiphoid  cartilage).  In  most  mammals  the  sternum  is  long  and  narrow,  but  in 
some,  as  in  cetacea,  it  is  broad.  The  Greenland  whale  has  only  a  manubrium,  wliile  the 
dugoug  has  this  piece  and  the  xiphisternum,  the  mesosteroum  being  absent.  In  some 
mammals,  burrowing  and  flying  animals,  as  the  moles  and  bats,  the  sternum  has  a  keel, 
but  it  is  placed  differently  than  in  birds,  being  more  anterior.  The  middle  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  sternum  iu  birds  are  those  which  are  most  developed,  the  manubrium 
being  greatly  subordinate  or  dwarfed. 

STERNUTATORIES,  are  agents  which  cause  sneezing.  The  most  common  are  the 
different  kinds  of  snuffs,  but  other  substances  are  known  which  produce  a  more  power- 
ful and  prolonged  action  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  They  have  been  employed 
in  medicine  with  various  objects;  as,  for  example,  to  restore  suspended  respiration  in 
cases  of  fainting,  to  dislodge  foreign  bodies  from  the  nasal  passages  or  even  the  v/ind- 
pipe,  to  avert  or  check  hysterical  attacks,  and  to  terminate  prolonged  fits  of  hiccup. 
They  are  scarcely  ever  used  at  the  present  day. 

STESICirORUS,  lived  about  B.C.  570;  b.  Sicily;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  a  contemporary 
of  Pittacus,  Alcieus,  and  Sappho.  His  original  name  was  Tisias,  and  that  of  Stesicho- 
rus  (leader  of  choruses)  was  given  him  frcmi  his  main  employment;  he  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  tragic  chorus.  He  excelled  in  the  arrangement  of  the  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode,  which  were  called  the  "  three  things  of  Stesichorus."  Of  his  odes,  poems, 
and  hymns  but  a  few  fragments  remain. 

STETHOSCOPE,  The  (Gr.  stethos,  the  chest,  and  slcopeo,  I  look  into),  is  an  instrument 
invented  by  Laenuec  for  examining  the  sounds  of  the  chest.  The  upper  part  is  the 
chest  end,  tlie  lower  the  ear-piece.  The  most  convenient  measurements  are— length,  7  in., 
diameter  of  the  ear-piece,  3  in.,  circumference  of  shaft,  l^ii'-.  ^^^  diameter  of  chest  end, 
1 J  inch.  Tlie  main  object  of  the  stethoscope  b^ing  to  circumscribe  and  localize  the  sounds 
which  it  transmits,  the  chest  end  should  be  small,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of 
the  greatest  intensitj''  of  sound.  To  ascertain  this,  the  instrument  should  be  moved  right 
and  left,  up  and  down,  tiU  its  end  is  on  the  exact  spot  from  which  the  abnormal  sound 
for  which  we  are  searching — or,  it  may  be,  the  absence  of  sound — proceeds.  In  the 
construction  of  the  stethoscope,  the  following  points  should  be  attended  to:  1.  It  should 
be  composed  of  a  material  which  allows  the  least  amount  of  sound  to  be  lost,  and  which 
least  of  all  modifies  or  prevents  the  sound.  A  porous  wood,  such  as  cedar  or  deal, 
answers  these  conditions  best,  a  dense  wood,  like  ebony,  having  a  tendency  to  modify 
the  sound;  2.  It  should  be  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  not,  for  example,  part  ivory  and 
part  cedar;  3.  The  ear-piece  should  be  large  and  flat  to  secure  perfect  apposition  and 
occlusion,  and  the  chest  end  should  be  narrow  and  smoothly  rounded  over  the  edge. 
The  various  sounds  heard  through  the  stethoscope  are  described  in  the  articles  Respika- 
TORY  Sounds,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

STETTIN',  an  ancient  t.  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pomerania  {Pommcrn), 
and,  after  Danzic,  the  most  important  sea-port  in  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oder,  where  it  flows  into  the  Stettiner-Haff,  83  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railroad.  The  entire  population  of  this  town  in  '75  was  80,973.  Across 
the  river,  which  is  from  here  12  to  16  ft.  deep,  lies  the  suburb  of  Lastadie,  connected 
with  Stettin  proper  by  means  of  two  bridges.  Outside  the  fortifications  lie  the  suburbs 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Wieck  and  Tornei.  The  site  of  the  town  is  hilly,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  streets  are  uneven,  but  the  houses  are  good  and  the  environs  very  pleasant. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  castle  or  fortress,  the  government  house,  the  "county 
buildings"  with  a  valuable  library,  the  exchange,  and  theater.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  silks,  leather,  sail-cloth,  cottons,  etc.  There  is  also  a  large  anchor  foundry,  where  all 
the  anchors  for  Prussian  ships  are  forged.  Ship-building  and  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  give  employment  to  great  numbers;  ancl  the  commerce  of  the  city  is  extensive 
and  increasing.  Stettin  is  the  port  whence  the  products  of  Silesia,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  are  mainly  shipped  to  other  countries.  Corn,  Vv'ood,  and  brandy  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  The  value  of  the  annual  imports  into  Stettin  is  about£10,000; 
of  the  exports,  about  half  that  amount.  In  the  course  of  a  year  about  1700  ships  enter  the 
port  from  foreign  countries,  of  near  200,000  tons  burden.  Stettin  was  formerly  a  fortress 
of  the  first  rank.  The  Stetiiner-IIaff  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  river  Oder,  n.  of 
the  town  of  Stettin,  and  is  nearly  quite  shut  in  from  the  Baltic,  having  communication 
with  the  sea  only  by  three  narrow  straits,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Swine.  See 
SwiNEMUNDE.     It  has  an  area  of  200  sq.m.,  and  a  depth  of  from  12  to  18  feet. 

Stettin,  the  ancient  Sedirmm,  later  Stettinum,  is  of  Slavic  origin,  became  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  town  in  the  middle  ages,  joined  the  Hansa,  and  was  repeatedly  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania. 
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STEUBEN,  a  CO.  in  extreme  n.e.  Indiana,  adjoining  Michigan;  drained  byPigeoij 
river  and  several  creelvs;  traversed  by  tlu;  Fort  Wayne,  Jaekyoii,  antl  Saginaw  railroad, 
320sq.in. ;  pop.  '80,  l-l,t)4-l — 14,274  of  American  birlh.  Tlie  surface  is  diversified  by 
lalies  and  forests,  and  the  soil  is  fertile;  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  pork,  are  tho 
staples.     Co.  seat,  Angola. 

STEUBEN,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  New  York,  adjoining  Pennsylvania;  drained  by  the  Che- 
nuiiig,  Tioga,  and  Conhuclon  rivers;  erossetl  by  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western, 
and  the  Corning,  Cowanesque,  antl  Antrim  railroads;  about  1400  stj.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
77,583 — 71,113  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  soil  is  ferlde.  The 
principal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  buckwheat,  barley,  wool,  and  tobacco.  There 
are  many  saw  mills  and  dour  mills.     Co.  seats.  Corning  and  Bath. 

STEU'BENVILLE,  a  city  of  e.  Ohio,  co.  seat  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river,  22  m.  from  Wheeling,  and  G8  m.  from  Pittsburg;  pop.  '80,  12,093.  A  block- 
house was  erected  herein  1786,  a  fort  was  built  in  1787  (uauud  in  honor  of  baron  Steuben). 
The  town  was  settled  1797,  incorporated  as  a  city  1851,  enlarged,  1871.  ll  is  on  the  Clever 
land  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  the  trains  cross- 
ing the  river  by  a  bridge.  It  is  built  on  high  laud  overlooking  the  river.  It  is  the  center 
of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  the  trade  by  the  river  is  important.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Steubenville  female  seminary  and  a  Koman  Catholic  school.  It  contains  18  churches, 
public  schools,  5  newspapers,  5  banks  (3  national).  It  is  in  thevicinity  of  rich  bituminous 
coal  mines  with  8  coal  shafts.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
nails,  glass,  woolen  goods,  iron  (by  the  Jefferson  Iron  Co. ;  employing  500  hands),  white 
lead,  ale,  and  beer.  Among  the  manufactories  are  tlie  repair  shops  of  the  railroads, 
several  machine  shops,  blast  furnaces,  an  oil  refinery,  and  boiler  works.  It  has  an 
efficient  fire  department  with  3  steam  tire-engines,  is  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied  with 
water. 

STEUBEN,  Fredekic  William  Augustus,  Baron,  a  general  of  the  American  revo- 
lutionary army,  was  b.  at  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  Nov.  15,  1730;  educated  at  the  Jesuits' 
coUeges'of  Niesse  and  Breslau ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
his  father  at  the  siege  of  Prague.  In  1747  he  was  appointed  cadet  of  infantry,  and  in 
1758  had  risen  to  "the  rank  of  adjt.gen.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Kun- 
ersdorf,  and  in  1761  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  was 
shortly  after  released.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  adjt.gen.  on  the  staff  of 
the  Prussian  king,  effected  important  reforms  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  and 
superintended  an  academy  of  young  officers  selected  for  special  military  instructioQ. 
At  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war,  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and  was  appointed  grand 
marshal  and  general  of  the  guard  of  the  prince  of  Ilohenzollern-IIechingen.  Being  on  a 
visit  to  Paris  in  1777,  where  the  cause  of  the  American  rebellion  was  favored  by  the 

fovernment,  he  was  invited  l)y  count  St.  Germain  to  go  to  America.  He  arrived  at 
'ort.smouth,  Virginia,  Dec.  1,  1777,  and  offered  his  services  to  gen.  Washington,  which 
were  joyfully  accepted;  and  he  joined  the  army,  then  in  the  most  deplorable  condition, 
at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  appointed  inspector-general,  prepared  a  manual  of  tactics  for 
the  army,  remodeled  its  organization,  and  improved  its  discipline.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
officers  who  composed  the  court-martial  at  the  trial  of  maj.  Andre.  In  the  campaign 
of  1780  he  had  a  command  in  Virginia,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  gen.  Lafayette  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown.  As  generous  in  character  as  he  was  capable  as  an  officer,  he  spent 
his  Avhole  fortune  in  clothing  his  men,  and  gave  his  last  dollar  to  his  soldiers.  Congress 
made  tardy  reparation,  and  in  1790  voted  him  an  annuity  of  $2,500,  and  a  township  of 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York,  both  of  which  he  divided  with  his  fellow-officers.  He 
died  on  his  estate  near  Utica.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1794.  See  Sparks's  American  Biog-, 
raphy,  and  a  life  by  Friedrich  Kapp  (New  York,  1860). 

STEVENS,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Dakota,  drained  in  the  n.e.  by  the  Mouse  river,  and  in  the 
8.  and  s.w.  by  the  Missouri  river.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  Plateau  du  Coteau  of  the  Missouri.  On  the  river  are  forts  Berthold  and  Stevenson, 
and  the  rich  prairie  land  is  taken  up  l>y  Indian  reservations. 

STEVENS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kansas,  intersected  by  the  Cimarron  river;  650  sq.m. :  pop. 
'80,  12 — 10  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  undulating  andtiie  soil  is  fertile.  It  has 
the  Indian  territory  for  its  s.  boundary. 

STEVENS,  a  co.  in  w.  Minnesota,  intersected  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad; 
576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  8,911—2,664  of  American  birth,"  3  colored.  It  is  drained  centrally 
by  the  Ponime  de  Terre  river.  Its  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain 
and  iiolatoes,  and  furnishing  excellent  pasturage.     Co.  seat,  Morris. 

STEVENS,  a  co.  in  n.  Washington  territory,  having  the  boundary  line  of  British 
Columbia  for  its  n.  border;  28,000  s(i.m. ;  pop.  '80,  1245—736  of  American  birth,  287 
colored.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  territory  of  Idaho,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Cas- 
cade range  of  niount;uns.  It  is  drained  by  the  Columbia  river,  Clark's  Fork,  and  the 
Okanagon  river;  also  by  lake  Osoyoos  in  the  n.,  and  lake  Chelan  in  the  extreme  s.w. 
Its  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  w.,  and  in  the  e.  is  composed  of  barren  plains  relieved 
by  tracts  of  prairie  land  of  great  fertility;  producing  grain  and  potatoes,  and  furnishing 
good  pasturage.     Gold  is  among  the  mineral  products.     Co.  seat,  Fort  Colville. 
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STEVENS,  Abel,  d.d.,  b.  Pliiladclphi;!,  1S15;  educated  at  Wesleyan  university, 
Middletowu;  settled  pastor  of  a  Airthodist  cliurch  iu  Bostou,  1834;  traveled  iii  Europe 
1837;  returning,  was  stationed  at  Provideuce,  R.I. ;  became  editor  of  Ziuu's  Herald, 
Boston,  1840;  National  Mnyazine,  New  York,  1852;  revisited  Europe,  1855;  edited  Chris- 
tian. Advocate  and  Journal,  1856;  co-editor  of  the  Methodist.  He  has  published  Mem<rriala 
of  tlie  Introduction  of  Methodism  ivdo  New  England;  Memorials  of  tJie  Progress  of  Methodisrn 
in  the  Eastern,  States;  Church  Polity;  The  Preaching  required  by  tlie  Times;  The  Great 
Reform;  History  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  4  vols. 

STEVENS,  Alexander  Hodgdon,  ll.d.,  1789-1869;  b.  New  York;  graduated  in 
1815  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania;  became  surgeon  in  the  New  York  hospital;  from 
1826  to  1837  he  was  ])rofessor  of  surgery  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
New  Y'ork;  from  lSo7  to  1839  professor  of  clinical  surgery;  and  from  1843  to  1855  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  He  was  made  president  of  the  medical  society  of  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1848. 

STEVENS,  Alfred  George,  1817-75;  b.  England;  studied  art  in  Italy,  1833-43. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  decorative  art,  such  as  wood 
and  marble  carving  and  the  painting  of  ceilings  and  panels.  His  greatest  work  was  the 
modeling  of  the  'VV  ellingtou  monument  iu  St.  Paul's,  which  was  not  completed  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

STEVENS,  Ebenezer,  1752-1823;  b.  Boston.  He  was  active  in  the  agitation  which 
led  to  the  revolution  and  was  one  of  the  celebrated  "tea  party"  of  1773.  In  Vilb  he 
was  commissioned  lieut.,  raised  two  companies  of  artillery  and  one  of  engineers,  and 
accompanied  them  to  the  siege  of  Quebec.  He  had  command  of  the  artillery  at  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Stillwater,  and  in  part  at  Y^orktown.  He  also  served  with  Lafayette  in  Vir- 
ginia.    In  1812  he  took  part  in  the  defense  of  New  Y'ork. 

STEVENS,  Edward,  1745-1820;  b.  Va;  col.  of  the  10th  Virginia  regiment  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  through  which  he  served  with  distinction,  attaining  the  rank  of  brig, 
gen.  He  was  afterward  long  a  member  of  the  Virginia  senate.  He  enjoyed  the  con- 
Hdence  of  Washington. 

STEVENS,  Edwin  ArGiJSTrs,  1795-1868;  b.  N.  J.;  established,  witli  his  brothers, 
lines  of  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  and  several  other  rivers;  and  introduced  various 
improvements  iu  machinery  and  naval  architecture.  He  endeavored,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  to  induce  the  government  to  make  use  of  the  iron-clad  battery  begun 
by  Robert  L.  Stevens,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  He  left  in  his  will  $1,000,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  battery,  but  that  amount  was  not  sufficient,  and  it  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  navy  in  1874,  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  which  it  had  been  bequeathed. 
Congress,  however,  neglected  to  make  the  appropriation,  and  the  vessel  was  sold  in 
1880  for  a  very  small  amount.  Mr.  Stevens  endowed  the  Stevens  high  school  at  Hobo- 
ken,  and  left  nearly  $1,000,000  to  found  the  Stevens  institute  of  technology. 

STEVENS,  Henry,  b.  Vt.  1819;  graduated  at  Y^ale  college,  1843,  and  Cambridge 
law  school,  1844;  has  resided  in  London  since  1845  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  rare 
and  valuable  books;  has  added  largely  to  the  collection  of  American  books  in  the 
British  museum,  and  procured  many  valuable  works  for  the  Smithsonian  institution,  the 
library  of  congress,  and  other  libraries  in  the  Tnited  States.  Among  his  publications 
are  Catalogue  Baisonne  of  English  Bibles;  Catalogue  of  American  Books  in  British  Mu- 
seum; BiUiotheca  Americana;  BibUotheca  Historica. 

STEVENS,  Isaac  Ingalls,  1818-62;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  West  Point,  served 
through  the  Mexican  war,  was  principal  assistant  at  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  office. 
1849-53,  when  he  resi<rned  from  the  army  to  become  governor  of  Washington  territory, 
from  which  he  was  delegate  to  congress,  1857-61.  He  was  a  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  ktlled  at  Chantilly,  while  leading  z  charge. 

STEVENS,  John,  1749-1838;  b.  N.  Y. ;  a  competitor  with  Fulton  in  the  building  of 
steamboats,  experimenting  in  their  manufacture  for  nearly  30  years,  the  sight  of  John 
Fitch's  steamboat  being  the  incentive  to  his  ambition.  In  1804  he  built  a  screw,  pro- 
peller, and  afterward  the  Pho'nix,  with  sectional  boilers  and  high-pressure  condensing 
engines,  which  was  completed  soon  after  Fulton's  Clermont.  Fulton  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  navigate  the  Hudson,  so  Stevens  contented  himself  with  the  Delaware  and 
Connecticut  rivers.  He  designed,  in  1812,  a  circular  iron-clad,  similar  to  those  now  in 
the  Russian  navy,  and  published  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  railway 
travel,  and  suggesting  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Albany  to  lake  Erie.  He 
made  the  plans  for  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad. 

STEVENS,  John  Austin,  1795-1874;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  Y'ale,  and  went  into 
business.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  New  Y^ork  chamber  of  commerce, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  secretary.  He  was  president  of  the  bank  of  Com- 
merce, 1839-66,  the  first  president  of  the  merchant's  exchange,  which  he  helped  to 
establish,  and  during  the  war  president  of  the  associated  banks  of  New  York.  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia;  and  the  loans  made  by  them  to  the  U.  S.  government  were  made 
under  his  direction,  as  chairman  of  the  treasury  note  committee.  His  opinion  on 
financial  subjects  was  much  sought  for  at  the  treasury  department.  Though  a  whig,  he 
was  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
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STEVENS,  PniNEAS,  h.  Sudbury,  Mass.;  d.  1756;  removed  with  his  father  to  Rut- 
land, Now  Hampsliire.  At  10  ho  was  taken  prisoner  and  earned  to  Canada.  He  joined 
in  an  oxpcdition  auaiiist  Canada,  1740,  ami  gallantly  dei'ondod  liis  station  in  Cliarlcstown, 
on  tlie  irontier,  from  the  Froncli  and  Indians  in  17-47.  In  aclcnowlodgnun-.t  of  ills  brav- 
ery lie  received  a  valuable  sword  from  commodore  Kuowlos,  and  was  commandant  of 
the  fort  until  1750  In  the  New  Ilaifipshire  Hut.  Colls.,  v.  109,  is  an  aeeouut  from  his 
pen  of  liis  expedition  to  Canada  in  1749. 

STI<:VENS,  RoiJKtiT  Livingston,  1788-1856,-  b.  N.  J.;  son  of  Jolin  Stevens;  liad 
char<'-i!  of  his  father's  stoaml)oat,  tlie  PJuviux,  in  its  passage  to  tlie  Delaware.  In  1808 
lie  iirtroduced  concave  water  lines  in  the  liull  of  the  Phamix,  which  was  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  wave  line  to  shipbuilding.  lie  invented  in  1813  percussion  elongated  sliella 
for  smoothbore  guns,  and  sold  Ins  invention  to  the  government.  In  1818  lie  burned 
anthraei'e  coal  in  a  cupola  furnace,  using  it  soon  afterward  in  liis  steamers.  In  1822  he 
substituted  the  skeleton  wrought-irou  working  beam  for  the  heavy  cast-iron  one  before 
in  use;  and  introduced  many  other  improvements  in  navigation  and  steam  machinery. 
He  was  commissioned  by  the  government  in  1842  to  build  an  iron  plated  war  steamer  or 
battery,  to  be  shell-proof  and  driven  by  screws,  but  l:e  died  before  it  was  completed. 

STEVENS,  Thaddeus,  1793-1868;  b.  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  1814; 
taught  school  for  a  time  in  York,  Penn. ;  but  at  the  same  time  studied  law;  was  admit- 
tedlo  the  litu".  and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  I:i  the  presidential  campaign  of  1828 
lie  opposed  Jackson,  and  from  that  time  on  was  an  active  member  of  the  whig  i)arty. 
He  was  first  elected  to  congress  in  1848.  Previous  to  this  time  lie  had  served  in  the  state 
leo-islature  and  as  canal  commissioner,  1888.  He  was  already  an  opponent  of  the  slave 
svltem,  and  in  the  two  terms  from  1848-52,  vigorously  attacked  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
tiie  IMissouri  compromise,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  From  1852  to  1858  lie  occu- 
pied himself  with  professional  work;  iu  t!ie  latter  year  was  again  elected  to  congress, 
and  held  his  seat  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  for  three  sessions,  and  of  the  "  reconstruction"  committee  of  the  39th 
and  40th  congresses.  In  the  impeachment  of  president  Johnson  he  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  managers.  The  issuing  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  by  president 
Lincoln  and  the  adopting  of  tlie  14th  amendment  were  measures  earnestly  advocated  by 
Mr.  Stevens. 

STEVENS   INSTITUTE   of  TECHNOLOGY  at  Ilobolcen,  N.  J.,  a  school   of 
mechanical  engineering,  founded  in  1871  by  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  who  left  for  it  in  his 
will  the  sum  of  $650,000,  and  a  lot  of  land  suited  to  its  uses.     It  has  an  annual  incomo 
from  all  sources  of  over  $36,000.     The  plan  of  instruction  is  designed  to  fit  young  men 
of  ability  for  leading  positions  in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.     Theory  and  practice  in  the  construction  of  machines  forms  a  distinct 
department,  under  the  charge  of  a  professor  experienced  in  the  practical  relations  of  his 
subject,  who  devotes  liis  entire  attention  to  the  branch.     There  is  also  included  aa 
extended  course  of  manual  work  in  the  workshop,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent 
workman.     A  mechanical  laboratory  has  been  instituted  as  an  adjunct  to  this  depart- 
ment, in  which  students  are  permitted  to  study  the  materials  of  construction  during  the 
process  of  testing,  which  is  at  nearly  all  times  in  progress,  and  frequently  to  take  part  ia 
Buch  work.     They  are  given  opportunities  to  take  part  in  tests  of  steam  engines,  boilers, 
and  other  commercial  operations  carried  on  in  this  laboratory',  and  witness  and  take  part 
in  the  construction  of  machinery  and  other  work  done  in  the  workshop.     Mechanical 
drawing  forms  a  separate  department.     Arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  a  thorough 
practical  course  of  instruction  in  physics,  by  means'  of  physical  laboratories,  in  which 
the  student  is  guided  in  experimental  resetirclies  bearing  upon  the  subjects  of  his  special 
study.     The  institute  is  richly  furnished  with  the  needful  appliances  and  collections.     It 
has  an  apparatus  for  precise  measurement — for  the  measurement  of  capacities,  weigiits, 
and  time;  for  niolecnhii-  physics,  elementary  mechanics,  and  acoustics;  for  the  measure- 
ment of  specific  and  latent  heat  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  instruments  for  electrical 
measurement  of  every  kind  required  for  the  most  accurate  and  refined  work;  optical 
apparatus,  and  rich  collections  in  the  departments  of  engineering,  drawing,  and  chemis- 
try.    The  library  is  furnished  with  the  best  works  in  every  department  of  science.     A 
large  room  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  gymnasium,  and  is  accessible 
to  all  the  students.      Number  of  professors,    '78,   9;  students,  74.     President,  Henry 
Morton,  Pii.  D. 

STEVENSON,  Robert,  a  Scotch  engineer,  was  born  at  Glasgow.  June  8,  1772.  His 
father,  who  was  a  merchant  connected  with  the  West  India  trade,  died  during  bis 
infancy;  and  his  mother  having  (178G)  married  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  first  engineer  of 
the  light-house  board,  young  Stevenson  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
engineering,  in  which  hisprogress  was  so  r.-ipid  that  in  17!)1  ho  wasintrnstod  by  j\Tr.  Smith 
with  the  erection  of  a  light-house  in  Little  Cumbrae,  In  1709  he  succeeded  bis  father-in- 
law  as  engineer  and  inspector  of  light-houses;  and  during  his  47  years'  tenure  of  that 
ofBce,  he  planned  and  constructed  no  fewer  than  23  light -houses  round  the  Scottish 
coasts;  employing  the  catoptric  system  of  illumination,  and  his  valuable  invention  of 
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"  intermittent  "  find  "flashing"  lights.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  erections  was 
that  on  the  Bell  KocI<:  (q.v.),  for  which  he  had  been  sketching  plans  for  some  time,  when 
the  wreck  of  the  y'ork,  a  74-gun  ship,  on  this  reef  drew  general  attention  to  the  same 
subject.  The  enterprise  was  quite  unprecedented  in  light-house  engineering,  for  in  the 
only  instance  at  all  analagous — the  Eddystone  light-house — the  rock  was  barel}'  sub- 
merged at  flood,  while  the  Bell  Rock  was  never  uncovered  except  at  very  low  ebb  tides. 
In  1814,  Stevenson  was  accompanied  in  his  tour  of  inspection  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
while  the  former  was  projecting  another  light-house  on  the  Skenyvore  (q.v,)  near  Tiree,  . 
the  latter  was  doubtless  laying  up  ample  materials  for  those  minute  descriptions  of  the 
w.  co;ist  of  Scotland  and  its  islands  which  were  afterward  embodied  in  tlie  Lord  "ft/te  Ides. 
Stevenson  was  also  in  great  request  as  a  consulting  engineer  in  the  matter  of  roads, 
bridges,  harbors,  canals,  and  railways,  introduced  many  improvements  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  occasionally  co-operated  witli  Rennie,  Telford,  and  others.  He  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, July  13,  1850.  Like  most  eminent  practical  men,  Stevenson  has  left  few  lit- 
erary remains;  these  being  mereh'  four  volumes  of  professional  printed  reports,  a  large 
work  on  the  Bell  Rock  light-house,  some  articles  in  the  Encydopadia  Britannica,  and  in 
the  Edinburgh  Enci/dopoidia,  and  a  series  of  letters  on  the  engineering  works  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  iScots  Magazine  (1817).  See  his  Life  bv  his  son,  David  Stevenson,  c.E, 
(1878). 

STE  VENSTON.  a  t.  of  Scotland,  county  of  Ayr,  is  a  .station  on  the  Ardrossan  and 
Pallcoats  branch  of  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railway,  and  is  situated  about  3  m.  e.  of 
Ardrossan.  Pop.  '71,  3,140.  Stevenston  consists  mainly  of  one  low,  straggling,  uneven, 
and  narrow  street,  about  half  a  mile  in  length;  but  the  parish  church  is  finely  placed  on 
a  slight  eminence,  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  Arran  hills  and  the  lower 
scenery  of  the  tirth  of  Clyde.  Cotton-weaving  used  to  be  the  chief  industry  of  the 
place,  but  its  prosperity  now  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  collieries  and  ironworks 
in  its  vicinity. 

STEVIXUS.  or  STEVIX,  Simon,  15.50-1630,  b.  Bruges,  West  Flanders.  By  the 
stadtholder  of  Holland.  Maurice  of  Nassau,  he  was  made  inspector  of  the  dykes,  and 
carried  on  important  works  in  that  connection.  He  also  wrote  a  nmuber  of  essays  in 
the  Dutch  tongue  on  mechanical,  statical,  and  hydrostatic  problems.  These  were 
tran.slated  into  French  by  Girard  in  1634,  and  were  copied  into  the  Latin  and  German 
languages. 

STEWARB  OS"  ENGLAND,  Lor.D  Hic.n,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  anciently 
the  first  officer  of  the  crown  in  England.  The  dignity  was  in  early  times  hereditarj'. 
From  Hugh  Grentmesncll,  lord  steward  in  the  time'of  Henry  II.,  it  passed  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  and  co-heir  to  the  family  of  De  Bellomonts,  earls  of  Leicester,  and 
thence  also  by  marriage  to  the  Montforts,  earls  of  Leicester.  On  tbe  death  and  attain- 
der of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  1265,  the  office,  reverting  to  the  crown, 
was  granted  with  the  earldom  of  Leicester  to  Edmund,  younger  son  of  "Henry  III.,  and 
continued  annexed  to  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester,  till  absorbed  into  the 
royal  dignity  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  Since  tiiat  time,  there  has  been  no  perma- 
nent lord  steward,  but  the  office  is  temporarily  revived  when  occasion  retjuires,  a  lord 
steward  being  appointed  under  the  great  seal  pro  hac  vice  at  a  coronation,  or  the  trial  of 
a  peer  (see  Pakliament).  When  tbe  proceedings  are  at  an  end,  the  lord  steward  ter- 
minates his  commi-ssion  by  breaking  his  wand  of  office. 

STEWARD  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  Lord,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household  in  En£rland, 
of  great  antiquity,  originaly  designated  the  lord  great  master  of  the  household.  "He  is 
the  head  of  the  ancient  court  called  the  board  of  green  chth,  and  as  such  has  the  control 
of  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  household,  except  those  belonging  to  the  chapel, 
the  chamber,  and  the  stable.  The  other  members  of  the  board  of  green  cloth  are  the 
treasurer  and  the  controller,  over  whom,  as  well  as  the  master  of'the  household,  the 
lord  steward's  authority  extends.  That  court  had,  by  3  Hen,  VII.  c.  14.  and  33  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  12.  authority  to  trj-  and  punish  all  treasons.'misprisions,  murders,  manslaugh- 
ters, bloodsheds,  etc.,  in  the  royal  palace,  and  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  But  this 
jurisdiction,  which  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  was  in  part  repealed  by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31. 
and  altogether  abolished  by  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  101;  and  the  functions  of  the  board  of 
green  cloth  are  now  confined  to  the  supervision  of  the  household  expenses  and  accounts, 
the  purveyance  of  the  provisions  and  their  payment,  and  the  good  government  of  the 
servants  of  the  household.  The  lord  steward  selects  all  the  subordinate  officers  and  ser- 
vants, except  those  connected  with  the  royal  stables;  he  also  appoints  the  queen's  trades- 
men. He  is  always  sworn  a  member  of  "the  privy  council,  and  has  precedence  of  all 
peers  of  his  own  degree.  He  has  no  formal  grant  of  office,  but  receives  his  char>re  from 
the  sovereign  in  person,  who,  delivering  to  him  a  white  wand  as  his  stafi:  of  office,  says: 
"  Seneschal,  tenez  le  baton  de  notre  maison."  He  holds  his  appointment  during  pleasure, 
and  his  tenure  depends  upon  the  political  party  to  which  he  belcng.s.  The  salary  of  the 
office  is  £2,000. 

STEWARD,  or  High  Steward  OF  SCOTLAND,  an  office  of  hi2:h  dignity  and  power 
under  the  Scottish  crown  during  the  12th.  13th,  and  14th  centuries  (called  in  Latin 
dapifer  or  seneschaUus).     The  high  steward  not  only  was  chief  of  the  household,  but  col- 
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loclcd  :incl  innnafred  the  crown  revoniios,  and  possessed  llic  privilege  of  holdinc;  the  first 
place  id  ll)c  army  next  to  the  kin-j  in  battle.  The  ollice  was  early  in  the  12th  c.  con- 
IViTed  oy  David  I.  on  AValter,  second  son  of  Alan,  lonl  of  Oswestry,  aloiiii:  with  exten- 
sive teriiiorial  itossc.ssions,  <  oin])reliendiiig  among  olliers  the  barony  of  Renfrew;  and 
the  (ligiiily  ol  steward  iHcame  liereditary  in  his  faniilv,  wlio  in  virtue  of  their  ofllce 
a^smn(d  the  surname  of  Stewart.  Tlie  accession  of  Ko'bcrt,  the  seventli  lii_i;h  steward, 
to  the  tlirone,  as  Robert  II.,  merged  tile  senesclialsliip  in  the  crown;  but  tlie  estates  of 
the  stewards  afterwartl  became  tlie  appanage  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  and  by  act  of  the 
S  otlisli  parliament  of  14(31).  the  titles  of  prince  and  high  steward  of  Scotland,  duke  of 
luidiesay,  earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  and  lord  of  the  isles,  were  vested  in  the 
d<i(  St  son.  and  heirapparenl  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  forever.  "  Great  steward  of 
St  o, land  "' has  thus  become  one  of  the  titles  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  See  Stewaut, 
Family  of. 

STK^yART,  a  CO.  in  w.  Georgia,  having  the  Chattahoochee  river  for  itsw.  boundary, 
scpa.raling  it  from  Alabama;  550  sq  m. ;  pop.  >(),  18,'Jijy— ];3,<J81  of  Ain(ri(an  birth, 
9, 5S-:iJ  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ilannahatchee  and  Palaula  creeks.  The  surluce  is 
undulating  and  well-timbered  with  pine  and  oak.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  cottoa 
and  maize,  ;md  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock.     Co.  seal,  Lvnnpkiu. 

STEWART,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Tennessee,  adjoining  Kentucky;  drained  by  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  rivers,  the  latter  of  which  bounds  it  on  the  w. ;  crossed  by  the  Lords- 
ville  and  Nashville  radroad,  about  375  sq.ni.;  jiop.  '80,  12,090—2,757  coloied.  The  sur- 
face is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Dover. 

STEWART,  The  Family  of.  The  origin  of  the  Stewarts,  long  obscured  by  myth, 
was  rediscovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the  indefatigable  antiquarj-, 
George  Chalmers.  Alan,  son  of  a  Flahald,  a  Norman,  accompanied  the  conqueror  into 
Fngland,  and  obtained  by  his  gilt  the  lauds  and  castle  of  Oswestry  in  Shropshire.  His 
eldest  son,  William,  remaining  in  England,  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Fitzalan.s,  earls 
cf  Arundel,  from  whom  the  duke  of  Norfolk  inherits  that  earldom  through  an  heiress. 
The  second  son,  Walter,  passing  into  Scotland  in  the  service  of  David  I.,  had  large 
territorial  possessions  conferred  on  him  by  that  monarch,  along  with  the  dignity  of 
steward  of  Scotland,  which  became  henditary  in  his  family,  and  was  assumed  by  his 
descendants  as  a  surname;  some  branches  of  the  house,  when  spelling  began  to  be  con- 
sidered, modifying  the  orthography  to  Sttuart,  or  the  French  foim'Stuart.  The  fess 
(hequy  adopted  as  the  arms  of  the  family  is  emblematical  of  the  chequer  of  the  steward's 
board.  The  connection  between  the  Stewarts  and  Fitzalans  was  shown  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
to  have  been  well  known  and  acknowledged  as  late  as  1336,  whtn  Richard  Fitzalan, 
earl  of  Arundd,  sold  the  stewardship  of  Scotland  to  his  sovereign,  Edward  III.  and 
Edward  Baliol,  rs  king  of  Scotland,  ratified  the  transaction;  the  sale  being  a  political 
fiction,  founded  on  a  supposed  forfeiture  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  family,  by  which 
the  hereditary  office  reverted  to  the  English  branch. 

The  lands  conferred  on  Walter  the  steward  by  David  I.  included  the  barony,  or  what 
is  now  the  county  of  Renfl■ew^  whi'ch  became  the  chief  patrimony  of  the  family,  as  well 
as  Ir.nerwick,  Hassendean,  iind  other  large  estates  in  Teviotdale  and  Lauderdale.  For 
seven  generations  the  stewardship  continued  to  descend  without  a  break  from  father  to 
son.  Walter,  the  third,  and  grandson  of  the  first  steward,  held,  in  addition,  the  otfice 
of  justiciary  of  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors  sent  to  conduct  Marie  da 
Couci,  second  wife  of  king  Alexander  11. ,  to  her  adopted  country.  His  third  son, 
Walter,  called  Ealloch,  by  his  marriage  with  the  j'ounger  daughter  of  Maurice,  earl  of 
]\Ienteith — the  lady's  elder  sister  having  been  banished  and  her  rights  forfeited — got  the 
earldom  of  Menteith,  and  was  ancestor  of  a  line  of  earls  and  countesses  of  IMenteith,  of 
whom  the  countess  Margaret  carrieil  the  earldom  to  her  husband,  Robert,  duke  of 
Albany,  son  of  king  Robert  II.  Alexander,  fourth  steward,  was  regent  of  Scotland  in 
Alexander  III. 's  minority;  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263,  when  the  Scotch 
army  obtained  a  si;.nal  victory  over  Haco  of  Norway;  and  invading  the  isle  of  Man, 
annexed  it  to  the  Scottish  crown.  From  his  second  son,  sir  John  Stewart,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  Ronkyl,  sprang  various  important  branches  of  the  family,  including  the 
Stewarts  of  Darnley,  Lennox,  and  Aubigne.  James,  the  fifth  steward,  was  one  of  the  six 
regents  of  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  Walter,  the  sixth  steward  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place  among  Rruce's  compauions-in-arms.  When  but  a  .youth,  he  did  con- 
siderable service  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  at  Eannockburn,  and,  four  years  later, 
increased  the  promise  of  his  fame  by  iiis  succes.sful  defense  of  Berwick  against  Edward 
II.  in  person.  His  marriage  with  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  eventually 
brought  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  his  family.  He  died  at  the  age  of  33,  much  lamented 
throughout  Scotland.  His  son  by  Jlarjory  Bruce,  Robert,  seventh  high  steward,  was 
regent  from  1338-41,  and  afterw.ard  dnring  the  captivity  of  his  uncle,  David  II.,  from 
134()-57;  and  in  th(!  mid.st  of  events  wliich  tlireatened  a  total  overthrow  to  the  liberties 
of  Scotland,  he  exerted  himself  with  zeal  and  energy  in  their  defense,  and  was  the  main 
instrument  in  defeating  the  intrigues  of  David  II.  and  Edward  III.  to  place  an  English 
prince  on  the  throne.  On  the  death  of  David  II.  in  1371  he  ascended  the  throne  as 
Robert  II.,  and  died  in  1390.     He  was  twice  married;  first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir 
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William  Mure  of  Rowallan,  and  afterward  to  Euphemia,  countess  of  Moray,  daughter 
of  Hugh,  earl  of  Ross,  and  had  issue  by  both  unions.  In  consequence  of  Elizabeth 
Mure  being  related  lo  him  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  for 
the  marriage  from  pope  Clement  VI.  in  1347,  in  which  those  children  who  had  already 
been  born,  as  well  as  those  to  be  boi'n  of  that  connection,  were  legitimated;  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crovi'u  was  further  regulated  by  parliament.  In  later  times,  when  the 
true  history  of  these  proceedings  was  lost  or  mystified,  the  descendants  of  Robert  II. 's 
first  marriage  came  to  be  branded  with  the  suspicion  of  illegitimacy,  while  those  of  the 
second  marriage  were  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  their  prefej'able  claim  to  the  throne; 
and  the  dispensation  setting  the  question  at  rest  was  only  discovered  in  the  Vatican  in 
1789  by  Andrew  Stuart  of  Castlemilk.  Of  the  children  by  the  first  marriage,  the  third 
son,  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  and  his  issue  are  separately  noticed  below.  The  fourth 
son,  sir  Alexander  Stewart,  who  got  the  earldom  of  Buchan  on  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Comyns,  ruled  over  the  northern  part  of  Scotland  with  little  less  than  regal  authority, 
and  his  savage  and  ferocious  character  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  "  Wolf 
of  Badenoch."  He  had  no  lawful  issue,  but  several  natural  sons,  one  of  whom  stormed 
the  castle  of  Kildrummy,  the  residence  of  the  countess  of  Mar,  forcibly  wedded  that 
lady,  and  po.ssessed  himself  of  the  earldom;  and  others  were  progenitors  of  the  branches 
of  the  family  known  as  the  Athole  Stewarts,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Stewarts  of 
Garth.  For  the  subsequent  history  of  the  royal  family,  see  articles  RobektII.  and  III. ; 
James  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.;  Maky,  Queen  of  Scots;  James  I.  (of  England);  Chakles 
I.  and  II. ;  James  II. ;  William  ahv  Mary;  and  Anne. 

James  II.  (of  England)  was  twic3  married,  first  to  lady  Anne  Hyde,  daugliter  of  lord- 
chancellor  Hyde;  and  secondly,  to  Mary  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena.  By 
the  first  marriage  he  had  Mary,  queen  of  W'illiam  III.,  and  Anne,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  neither  of  whom  left  issue;  and  by  the  second,  James,  prince  of  Wales,  born  ia 
1688,  known  as  the  chevalier  St.  George,  or  the  elder  pretender.  Prince  James,  who 
was  born  but  a  few  months  before  his  father's  abdication,  was  commonly  but  ground- 
lessly  alleged  to  be  a  supposititious  child,  and  was  involved  in  his  father's  exclusion 
from  the  crown.  In  1715  the  party  who  supported  him.  known  in  history  as  the  Jaco- 
bites, endeavored  to  procure  him  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  In  Scotland,  the  earl  of 
Mar,  with  about  5,000  men,  engaged  the  royal  forces  under  the  duke  of  Argyll  at 
Sheriifmuir:  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  but  the  result  was  a  delay  as  fatal  as  a  defeat.  In 
England,  the  rising  was  headed  by  the  earl  of  Derweutv/ater,  and  ended  by  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  insurgents  at  Preston,  when  lords  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure 
"were  beheaded,  and  other  persons  of  note  executed  and  attained.  James  escaped  to 
France;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  resided  in  obscurity  principally  at  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1766.  In  1719  he  married  one  of  the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  Europe,  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieski.  granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski.  king  of  Poland,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  Charles  Edward  Lewis  Casimir,  born  1720,  known  as  the  young  pretender  (see 
Stuart,  Charles  Edw^ard),  and  Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clement,  cardinal  York,  bora 
1725.  Henry  Benedict,  second  son  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  went  to  France  in  1745 
to  head  an  army  assembled  at  Dunkirk  for  the  invasion  of  England,  but  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Culloden  put  an  end  to  his  plan.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  took  orders,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  purple  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1747.  During  his  brother's  life,  he  was 
known  as  cardinal  York;  but  after  his  death  he  assumed  the  regal  style  as  Henry  IX., 
king  of  England.  His  various  bishoprics  and  rich  church  livings  enabled  him  for  long  to 
live  in  great  splendor;  but  the  expulsion  of  Pius VI.  from  Rome,  and  other  events  of  the 
revolution,  drove  him  to  Venice,  aged  and  infirm,  stripped  of  his  means,  and  reduced 
to  absolute  poverty.  His  deplorable  situation  becoming  known  to  the  British  court, 
George  III.  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  £4,000,  which  the  cardinal  accepted  with 
gratitude,  and  enjoyed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1807  at  the  age  of 
83,  the  last  surviving  descendant  of  James  II. 

Next  to  the  exiled  Stewarts  in  representation  of  the  royal  liouse  as  heir-of-line  came 
the  descendants  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  married  to  Phil- 
ippe, duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  This  princess  had  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  the  elder,  Mary,  was  queen  to  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  but  died  childless; 
the  younger,  Anna  Maria,  married  Victor-Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy  and  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  was  mother  to  Charles-Emmanuel  III.,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  grandmother  to  Victor- 
Amadeus  HI.,  king  of  Sardinia.  Victor-Amadeus  had  three  sons  who  successively 
occupied  the  Sardinian  throne  as  Charles-Emmanuel  IV.,  Victor-Emmanuel  I.,  and 
Charles-Felix,  and  a  daughter  who  married  Charles  X.  of  France,  and  was  mother  of 
Henri,  due  de  Bordeaux,  present  representative  of  the  French  Bourbons.  Victor- 
Emmanuel  and  Charles-Felix  left  daughters  only;  and  the  present  senior  co-representa- 
tive as  heir-of-line  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  as  well  as  that  of  Tudor,  is  Maria  Teresa, 
wife  of  prince  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  only  child  of  the  younger  brotlier  of  the  last  duke 
of  Modena,  grandson  of  Victor-Emmanuel  IV.  The  house  of  Savoy-Carignan,  from 
which  the  king  of  Italy  springs,  does  not  participate  in  the  Stewart  descent. 

The  branch  of  the  family  which  the  parliamentary  settlement  called  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  Anne  were  the  descendants  of  the  electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  grand- 
daughter of  James  VI.  by  her  mother  the  princess  Elizabeth  Stewart,  electress  palatine 
and  queen  of  Bohemia.      By  this  destination,  not  only  were  the  already  mentioned 
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descendants  of  Charles  I.'s  daughter,  the  ducliess  of  Orleans,  excluded,  but  also  the  sons 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  their  descendants.  The  ehlest  son,  Charles  Lewis,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  is  reiireseiilcd  througli  his  daugiilcr,  the  (hicliess  of  Orleans,  by  the  conile  de 
Paris,  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  late  king  of  the  French.  Her  majesty  queen  Victoria 
is  si.\th  in  descent  from  and  representative  of  the  eiectress  Sophia,  the  line  of  descent 
being  through  George  L;  George  XL;  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales;  George  IIL ;  and 
Edward,  duke  of  Kent. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  notice  the  most  important  cadets  of  the  house  of  Stewart. 

DiKKS  OK  Aluany,  E.vrls  op  M.\Rcn,  Lords  of  Annandale  and  Man. — The 
dukedom  of  Albany,  forfeited  on  the  attainder  of  duke  iMurdoch,  nephew  of  Robert  III. 
(see  infra),  was  conferred  on  Alexander,  second  son  of  king  James  II.  of  Scotland,  who 
also  obtained  the  earldom  of  March,  and  lordship  of  Annaudale  and  Man.  Albany,  fall- 
ing under  suspicion  of  James  III.,  was  arrested,  and  esca])ing  from  custody  in  Edin- 
burgh castle  to  France,  was  attainted.  He  afterward  took  part  in  a  plot  with  the  dis- 
contented barons  and  Edward  IV.  of  England  to  place  himself  on  the  throne,  and 
joining  the  English  army,  captured  Berwick.  After  making  his  peace  with  James,  and 
being  restored  to  his  dukedom,  he  again  rebelled,  and  invading  Scotland  with  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  was  routed  at  Lochmaben,  and  once  more  attainted.  He  was  first  married 
to  lady  Catherine  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  from  whom  he 
obtaiiied  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  propinquity  of  blood,  by  which  liis  son  Alexander 
was  bastardized.  By  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Bertrand,  count  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergue,  he  had  a  son  John,  who  was  restored  to  the  dukedom,  assumed  the  regency 
of  Scotland  in  James  V.'s  minoritj^  and  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne.  By  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  under  Robert  II.,  John,  duke  of  Albany,  would,  had  he  survived 
James  V.,  have  had  a  preferable  claim  to  Mary.  After  a  regency  of  eight  years,  during 
which  he  gave  offense  hy  his  hauteur  and  French  predilections,  he  returned  to  France, 
became  governor  of  Bourbonuais,  attended  Fi-ancis  I.  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  into 
Italy  in  1525,  and  died  in  1536,  By  his  wife,  Anne  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergue,  he  left  no 
issue. 

Dukes  op  Albany,  Eari>s  of  Fife  and  Menteitii. — Robert,  second  sui-viving 
sou  of  Robert  II.  and  Elizabeth  Mure,  obtained  the  earldom  of  Menteith  by  marriage 
with  its  heiress,  and  the  earldom  of  Fife  by  indenture  with  his  sister-in-law,  the 
countess,  and  was  appointed  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland  in  1383.  He  practically 
exercised  the  regency  during  his  father's  declining  years,  and  continued  to  wield  the 
supreme  authorit}-  after  the  succession  of  his  timid  and  irresolute  brother,  Robert  III., 
■who  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Albany — i.e.,  of  all  Scotland  north  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.  His  unscrupulous  ambition  led  him  to  get  rid  of  his  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Rothesay,  by  starving  him,  in  order  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne;  and  prince  James 
■was  sent  abroad  by  his  father,  lest  he  should  meet  a  similar  fate.  On  Robert  III.'s 
death,  Albany  at  once  became  regent  of  Scotland,  and  wielded  the  chief  power  of  the 
state  during  the  minority  and  captivity  of  James  I.  By  his  first  marriage  to  Margaret, 
countess  of  Menteith,  he  had  a  .son,  Murdoch,  who,  on  his  father's  decease  in  1419,  suc- 
ceeded, unchallenged,  to  the  regency.  By  liis  second  wife,  Muriella,  daughter  of  sir 
William  Keith,  the  marischal,  he  had,  besides  two  younger  sons  of  whom  there  was  no 
succession,  a  son,  John,  created  earl  of  Buchan,  on  whom  Charles  VII.  bestowed  the 
office  of  constable  of  France  after  the  battle  of  Bauge,  and  who  fell  at  Verneuil,  leaving 
only  a  daughter,  who  nuirried  the  second  lord  Seton,  and  is  represented  hy  the  carl  of 
Eglinton.  Duke  ^Murdoch  married  tlie  eldest  co-heiress  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  had 
four  sons.  On  James  I.'s  restoration,  his  vengeance  fell  on  duke  Murdoch,  his  sons 
Walter  and  Alexander,  and  his  father-in -la-^v  Lennox,  who  were  all  put  to  death,  and 
the  dukedom  of  Albany  forfeited  to  the  crown.  ]\Iurdoch's  j^oungest  son,  James,  gen- 
erally known  as  "  Janies  the  gross,"  escaped  to  Ireland,  wdiere  he  had  a  numerous  issue 
b}'  a  lady  of  the  family  of  the  lords  of  the  Isles,  some  of  whom  Avere  brought  to  Scot- 
land, and  rai.sed  to  high  honors  by  James  II.,  and  received  letters  of  legitimation,  which 
in  the  15th  c.  conferred  far  more  nearly  than  at  a  later  date  the  full  rights  of  legitimacy. 
The  eldest,  who  was  created  Lord  Avandale,  enjoyed  for  life  the  estates  of  the  earldom 
of  Lennox,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandmother,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  descendants 
of  that  lady's  sisters;  and  we  afterward  find  the  earl  of  Arran,  a  descepdant  of  the  sixth 
son  of  James  the  gross,  entering  a  protest  in  the  parliament  of  1585  regarding  the  per- 
fect legitimacy  of  the  house  of  Ochiltree.  From  the  youngest  .son,  James  (not  legiti- 
mated), sprung  the  Stuarts  of  Ardvorlich,  Glenbuckie,  and  others  in  Balquidder, 

Lords  Avandale,  Ociiiltkee,  and  Castlestu art ;  Earls  of  Castlkstuart. — 
Andrew  Stewart,  eldest  legitimated  son  of  James  the  gross,  and  grandson  of  Murdoch 
did<e  of  Albany,  was  created  lord  Avandale  in  14.55,  and  held  the  oflSce  of  chancellor  to 
James  III.  On  his  death  without  issue  in  1488,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Andrew,  eldest  son  of  his  also  legitimated  brother,  Walter,  who  had  three  sons.  The 
eldest  of  these,  Andrew,  third  lord  Avandale,  exchanged  his  titla  for  that  of  Ochiltree, 
and  was  father  of  Andrew,  second  lord  Ochiltree,  sometimes  called  the  "good  lord 
Ochiltree,"  an  active  promoter  of  the  reformed  faith,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  an  acromplice  in  the  as.sassination  of  Riccio.  One  of  his  daughters  became 
the  second  wife  of  John  Knox;  and  his  younger  son,  James,  has  an  unenvial)le  notori- 
ety in  history.     He  was  the  unprincipled  and  arrogant  favorite  of  James  VI. 's  early 
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years;  held,  along  with  other  offices,  that  of  chancellor  of  Scotland;  was  created  earl  of 
Arran  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Hauiilton  family;  and  enriched  himself  with  the  spoik;  of 
the  estates  of  Angus,  Mar,  Glamiiiis,  and  otlier  forfeited  lords.  But  his  downf;ill  was  as 
sudden  as  his  elevation.  At  the  raid  of  Stirling,  in  1585,  he  was  stripped  of  his  honors, 
offices,  and  spoils,  the  earldom  of  Arran  being  restored  to  the  Hamilions;  and  in  1596 
he  was  assassinated  by  sir  Jamas  Douglas.  The  seeond  lord  Ochiltree  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  Andrew,  third  lord  Ochiltree,  who  resigned  the  lordship  of  Ochiltree  to 
'his  cousin,  sir  James  Stewart  of  Killeith,  son  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  settled  in  Ireland, 
where  extensive  lands  were  bestowed  on  him  by  James  VI.,  and  was  in  1G19  created 
lord  Stuart  of  Castlestuart  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  After  the  death  of  the  fifth  lord 
Castlestuart  in  1684,  the  title  remained  dormant  till  claimed  by  Andrew,  ninth  lord,  as 
heir-male  of  the  body  of  the  first  lord,  which  claim  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Irish  house  of  lords  in  1774.  The  younger  branch  of  the  house,  to  v.  hom  the  title  of 
Ochiltree  was  transferred,  had  come  to  an  end  in  1673,  and  lord  Castlestuart  claimed 
also  the  Ochiltree  title;  but  the  evidence  adduced  by  him  was  held  insufficient  by  the 
British  house  of  lords.  He  was,  in  1793,  created  viscount  Castlestuart,  and,  in  1800,  earl 
of  Castlestuart;  and  the  present  and  fifth  earl  is  his  great-grandson. 

Lords  Mktha'en. — Henry  Stewart,  second  son  of  Andrew,  second  lord  Avaudale, 
became,  in  1528,  third  husband  of  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  widow  of  James 
IV.,  and  divorced  wife  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus.  In  1528  he  was  created  lordMeth- 
ven.  He  left  no  children  by  the  queeu-dowager,  but  b}^  a  second  marriage  had  a  son, 
who  became  second  lord  Melhveu,  and  in  the  person  of  whose  son,  the  third  lord,  the 
succession  terminated. 

Lords  Doune,  Earls  of  Moray,  Lords  St.  Coliie. — Sir  James  Stewart  of  Beath, 
third  son  of  Andrew,  second  lord  Avandale,  obtained  from  James  V.  the  hereditary 
command  of  the  castle  of  Doune,  with  the  stewarlry  of  Menteith.  He  had  two  sons, 
from  the  younger  of  whom  sprang  the  Stewarts  of  BuiTay  in  Orkney.  The  elder  son, 
James,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  obtained  the  lands  cf  St.  Colme,  and  was 
created  lord  Doune  in  1581.  His  son,  the  second  lord  Doune,  married  Elizabeth,  the 
only  child  of  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Scotland,  natural  son  of  James  V. 
by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  lord  irskine  (see  Murray,  James,  earl  of)  and, 
thereujion  became  earl  of  Moray.  This  nobleman  is  known  in  historj- as  the  "bonny 
earl  of  Moray,"  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  hereditary  enemy,  the  earl  of  Huntly,  in  1592. 
His  son,  the  third  earl,  is  believed  to  have  got  a  new  investiture  to  heirs-male,  and  from 
him  descends  the  present  and  fourteenth  earl  of  Moray.  The  ninth  earl  became,  in 
1796,  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  as  baron  Stuart  of  Castlestuart.  Henry  Stuart,  younger 
brother  of  the  ''bonny  earl  of  Moray,"  was  made  a  lord  of  parliament  as  lord  St.  Colme 
in  1611,  a  title  which,  however,  became  extinct  on  his  son's  death  without  issue,  and  the 
estates  reverted  to  the  earl  of  Moray.  The  family  of  Stuart  of  Dunearn  sprang  from  a 
younger  brother  of  the  fifth  earl. 

Earls  and  Marquises  of  Bute,  Lords  Wharncliffe,  Lords  Stuart  de  Rothe- 
say.— Sir  John  Stuart,  a  natural  son  of  Robert  II.,  was  made  hereditary  sheriff  of  Bute 
and  Arran:  and  his  descendant  and  representative,  sir  James  Stuart,  had  a  baronetcy 
conferred  on  him  in  1627.  Sir  James  Stuart,  grandson  of  the  above  sir  James,  a  privy 
councilor  to  queen  Anne,  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  union,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  earl  of  Bute.  The  fourth  earl  was  advanced  to  the  marquisate  of  Bute.  The 
present  peer  is  the  third  marquis.  Two  grandsons  of  the  third  earl  were  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  lord  Wharncliffe,  and  a  grandson  of  the  same  earl,  lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay 
(the  latter  title  is  now  extinct) ;  and  a  grandson  of  the  first  marquis  as  lord  Stuart  de 
Decies. 

Earls  of  Angus. — Sir  John  Stewart  (commonly  called  of  Bonkyl),  brother  of  James, 
fifth  steward  of  Scotland,  was  progenitor  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  branches  of 
the  family,  and  direct  ancestor  in  the  male  line  of  James  VI.  and  the  Stuart  kings 
who  followed  him.  He  married  ]\Iargaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  John  Bonkyl  of 
Bonkyl,  in  virtue  of  which  alliance  most  of  his  descendants  added  the  bend  or  buckle  of 
the  Bonkyl  coat  to  the  fess  of  the  Stuart  escutcheon.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
five  sons— 1.  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Bonkyl ;  2.  Sir  Allan  Stewart  ofDreghorn;  3. 
Sir  "Walter  Stewart  of  Dal-;winton;  4.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Jedworth;  5.  Sir  James 
Stewart  of  Pierston;  and  a  daughter,  Isabel,  who  married  the  celebrated  Thomas  Ran- 
sdolph,  earl  of  Moray,  nephew  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  eldest  son,  sir  Alexander,  suc- 
ceeded to  Bonkyl  on  his  maternal  grandfather's  death,  and  was  father  of  sir  John  Stew- 
art, created  earl  of  Angus  in  1329.  The  third  earl,  grandson  of  this  sir  John,  was  the 
last  male  descendant  of  sir  Alexander  of  Bonkjl;  and  on  his  death  the  earldom  devolved 
on  his  sister,  Margaret  Stewart,  countess  of  Angus  in  her  own  right.  This  lady  was 
m.arried  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Mar,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue;  but  she  had  a  natural  son, 
Goorge,  by  William,  first  earl  of  Douglas  (a  connection  then  deemed  incestuous,  the 
earl  being  brother  in-law  to  her  husband),  upon  whom,  on  her  resignation,  the  earldom 
of  Angus  was  conferred  by  Robert  II.  in  1389,  and  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Douglases, 
earls  of  Angus. 

Earls  of  Darnley,  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lennox,  Lords  of  Aubigne. — Sir 
Alan  Stewart  of  Dreghorn,  second  son  of  .'^ir  John  of  Bonkyl,  who  with  liis  brothers, 
John  and  James,  fell  at  Halidon  hill  in  1333,  was  ancestor  of  this  distinguished  line. 
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His  doiniiins  inoliuled  tlic  extensive  lands  of  Cruickston  and  Darnley,  in  Renfrewshire, 
to  which  his  gramisun,  sir  Alexander  h>tewait,  added  Galston  by  his  marriage  with 
.Taneta,  dauglilLM-  and  heiress  of  sir  William  Keith  of  Galslou,  and  widow  of  sir  David 
Hamilton  of  Cadyow.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Dandey,  eldest  sou  of  this  marriage,  dis- 
tingui-licil  liiiiisc'lf  much  in  the  French  wars,  when  succors  were  sent  from  Scotland  to 
the  aid  of  the  dauphin,  afterward  t'liaries  VH.  He  was  constable  of  the  Scots  army  ia 
France,  and  contril)utc(l  greatly  to  the  victory  of  JJauge,  in  recompense  for  which  the 
lands  and  lordship  of  Aubigne  and  Concressault.  in  France,  were  conferred  on  him,  as 
well  as  the  county  of  Evreux,  with  permission  for  himself  and  his  descendants  to  quarter 
the  royal  arms  of  France.  In  1458,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Charles  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  hetween  the  dauphin  and  the  ])riucess  Margaret  of  Scotland;  and 
in  the  following  year,  along  with  a  younger  brother,  AVilliam,  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  His  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  and  codieirs  of  Duncan, 
earl  of  Lennox,  afterward  added  the  licnnox  estate  to  the  family  pos.sessions.  Accord- 
ing to  arrangements  made  by  permission  of  the  king  of  France,  the  lordship  of  Aubigne 
was  generally  enjoyed  by  a  younger  member  of  the  family;  it  went  in  succession  to  the 
third  son  of  sir  John  Stuart,  and  to  his  son,  Bernard  Stuart.  The  latter,  alike  distin- 
guished for  inililaryand  statesmanlike  qualities,  had  a  share  in  the  victory  of  Bosworth, 
and  supported  by  arms  Charles  VIII.'s  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  held,  among 
other  dignities,  those  of  viceroj'^  of  Naples,  constable  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  and  duke 
of  Terra  Nova.  His  graiulson,  sir  John  Stuart,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord 
of  parliament  under  the  title  of  lord  Darnley;  he  was  also  served  heir  to  half  the  Lennox 
domain-!,  and  claimed  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  His  elder  son,  Matthew,  second  earl  of 
Lennox,  fell  at  Flodden;  his  younger  son,  Robert,  got  the  lordship  of  Aubigne  in  1508, 
on  the  death,  without  issue,  of  Bernard  Stuart,  whose  daughter  was  his  first  wife. 
John,  the  third  earl  of  Lennox,  was  son  of  the  second  earl  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James,  lord  Hamilton,  and  niece  of  James  IH. ;  he  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency 
in  Jamrs  V.'s  minority,  and  in  endeavoring  to  rescue  the  youthful  king  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  Douglases,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Linlithgow,  and  murdered  b}'  sir  James 
Hamilt(in  of  Finnart,  Arrau's  natural  son.  Tiiis  earl  was  married  to  lady  Anne  Stew- 
art, daughter  of  John,  earl  of  Atliole,  and  had  three  sons,  Matthew — who  succeeded  him 
as  fourth  earl — Robert,  and  John.  The  termination  of  the  male  line  of  Robert  IH.  by 
the  death  (/f  James  v.,  along  with  the  imperfect  legitimacy  of  the  descendants  of  the 
house  of  Albany,  placed  ^Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox,  in  the  position  of  heir-male  of  the 
stewards  of  Scotland.  He  married  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  only  child  of  Archibald, 
earl  of  Angus,  I)}'  the  queen-dowager  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VHL,  an  alliance  which 
brought  his  children  into  the  position  of  being  nearest  heirs  after  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
to  the  crown  of  England.  The  issue  were  two  sons,  the  elder  of  them  tlie  unhappy 
husband  of  the  unhappy  queen  Mary,  and  father  of  James  VL  Lennox,  after  spending 
his  youth  in  France  and  in  the  wars  in  Italy,  returned  home  in  1543,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  proposed  marriage  of  queen  Mary  with  Edward  VL  His 
subsequent  intrigues  with  England  led  to  his  l)aui!5iiraent  and  attainder,  but  he  was 
recalled  and  restored  to  his  honors  by  Mary.  After  that  queen's  forced  resignation,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  regency,  and  when  on  his  way  to  hold  a  parliament  at  Stirling  in 
1571,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  queen's  friends  and  mortally  wounded. 

The  earldom  and  estates  of  Lennox,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  earl,  had 
devolved  on  James  VL  by  right  of  blood,  were  conveyed  by  him  to  his  uncle,  Charles, 
fifth  earl  of  Lennox,  brother  of  lord  Darnley.  The  marriage  of  this  earl  in  1574,  with 
a  sister  of  the  first  earl  of  Devonshire,  gave  great  displeasure  to  Elizabeth,  whose  own 
doubtful  legitimacy  made  her  very  .sensitive  to  possible  pretensions  to  the  throne. 
The  -sole  issue  of  tliat  union  was  a  daughter,  Arabella,  and  the  earldom  went  in  suc- 
cession to  the  fifth  earl's  uncle,  Robert,  bishop  of  Caithness,  and  his  cousin,  Esme,  son 
of  John  Stewart,  lord  of  Aubigne,  youngest  son  of  the  third  earl  of  Lennox,  who  was 
created  duke  of  Lennox.  The  near  relationship  to  the  crown,  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  in  which  the  fifth  earl's  daughter,  the  unfortunate  lady  Arabella  Stewart, 
stood,  made  her  an  object  of  jealousy  equally  to  James  and  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  first 
interfered  to  prevent  her  contemplated  marriage  with  her  co\isin,  Esme,  duke  of  Len- 
nox, and  afterward  imprisoned  her  for  listening  to  overtures  from  a  son  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland.  Tiie  result  was,  that  tliis  lady  formed  an  illicit  connection  with 
William  Seymour,  afterward  marquis  of  Hertford;  on  the  discovery  of  which,  l)othwere 
summoned  by  James  before  the  privy  council,  and  severely  reprimanded.  The  con- 
sequence was  the  reverse  of  what  was  intended.  Lady  Arabella  privately  married 
Seymour;  which  becoming  known,  she  and  her  husband  were  (  ommitted  into  custody. 
Both  effected  their  escape:  lady  Arabella  was  overtaken  in  Calais  roads,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  low^r,  where  these  undeserved  oppressions  drove  her  to  a  condition  of  lunacy,  in 
which  she  died,  Sept.  27.  1615.  Esme,  first  duke  of  Lennox,  had  two  sons,  Ludovioand 
Esme,  successively  second  and  third  dukes  of  Lennox.  The  former  Lield  the  offices  of 
great  chamberlain  and  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  and  was  created  earl  of  Richmond,  earl 
of  Newcastle,  and  duke  of  Richmond  in  the  peerage  of  England.  The  latter,  who  was 
also  lord  of  Aubigne,  was  created  earl  of  March  in  Englaiui,  and  was  father  of  J.-imes, 
fourth  duke  of  Lennox,  Avho  fell  under  the  guardianship  of  James  VL  as  his  nearest 
heir-male,  and  had  the  title  of  duke  of  Richmond,  which  had  expired  at  his  uncle's 
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death,  revived  in  his  favor  in  1641.  On  the  death  of  the  sixth  and  last  duke  without 
issue  in  1672,  king  Charles  II.,  as  nearest  heir-male,  was  served  heir  to  him  in  special. 

LoKD  Titter- WEEM. — Alexander  Stewart  of  Galstou.  younger  hrother  of  the  lirst 
lord  Daruley,  g(jt  from  his  hrother  the  lands  of  Dreghoru  and  Galston.  His  great- 
grandson,  Thomas  Stewart  of  Galston,  liad  two  sons,  Thomas  and  William.  The 
younger  son,  William,  became  commendator  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem,  and  his  son 
was  made  a  lord  of  parliament  as  lord  Pittenweem.  The  line  of  the  elder  sou,  Thomas, 
failed  in  1650  in  the  person  of  Ludovic  Stuart  of  Galston. 

Stuarts  of  Casti.emilk. — The  earliest  proved  ancestor  of  this  important  and  well- 
allied  branch  of  the  Stewarts,  was  sir  William  Stewart  of  Castlemilk,  who  in  1B98  was 
appointed  umpire  for  the  preservation  of  the  western  marches,  probably  descended  from 
the  Stewarts  of  Daruley.  Archibald  Stuart  of  Castlemilk  was  created  a  baronet  of  JSova 
Scotia  by  Charles  II.  His  line  failed  on  the  death  of  sir  John  Stuart,  tit'th  baronet,  in 
1797,  when  the  succession  devolved  on  Andrew  Stuart  of  Torrance  and  Castlemilk, 
M.P. ,  the  author  of  Tl'.e  Genealogical  History  oftlie  Stewarts,  descended  from  an  uncle  of 
the  fii'st  baronet,  who  died  without  issue. 

Steuakts  op  Allanton,  Coltness,  etc. — This  family,  which  first  came  into  notice 
in  the  16ih  c,  and  includes  various  men  of  eminence  who  would  do  honor  to  any  line  of 
ancestry,  is  of  unascertained  descent,  but  some  traditional  accounts  make  it  a  branch  of 
Castlemilk.  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness  and  Kirkfield,  younger  brother  of  sir  Walter 
of  Allanton,  and  his  son,  sir  Thomas,  were  active  Covenanters;  and  the  latter,  an  ener- 
getic member  of  king  William's  first  parliament,  and  the  f ramer  of  the  act  of  1690  for 
the  regulation  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  in  1698  made  a  baronet.  His  son,  sir 
David  Steuart  of  Coltness,  accompanied  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyll,  in  his  descent  on 
Scotland;  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  escaped,  and  was  afterward  par- 
doned. His  brother,  sir  Robert  Steuart,  fourth  baronet,  was  among  the  more  distin- 
guished scientific  men  of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  filled  the  natural  philosophy 
chair  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  whicli  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  James 
Steuart  of  Goodtrees,  lord  advocate  under  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  author  of  the 
Answers  to  Dirletoiis  Doubts,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  his  time,  was 
younger  brother  to  the  first  baronet  of  Coltness.  His  son,  sir  James  Steuart  of  Good- 
trees  and  Coltness,  also  a  dislmguished  lawyer,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1705,  was  father 
of  another  sir  James,  who  was  prince  Charles's  confidential  agent  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  author  of  various  works  of  merit  on  political  economy  and  kin- 
dred subjects. 

Eakls  of  Galloway. — Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Dal.swinton,  third  son  of  sir  John  of 
Bonkyl,  obtained  the  lands  of  Dalswinton  from  king  Robert  Bruce,  tnd  Garlics  from  his 
nephew,  John  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray.  His  grandson,  sir  Walter  of  Dalswinton,  left 
an  only  daughter,  3Iarion,  who  married  sir  John  Stewart,  son  of  sir  William  Stewart  of 
Jedworth,  and  probably  a  descendant  of  John,  fourth  son  of  sir  John  of  Bonkyl.  Sir 
Alexander  Stewart  of  Garlics,  eighth  in  descent  from  sir  John  and  Marion  Stewart,  was 
created  lord  Garlics  in  1607,  and  earl  of  Galloway  in  1623.  In  1798,  John,  seventh  earl  of 
Galloway,  was  created  a  British  peer  as  baron  Stewart  of  Garlics.  Alan  Plantagenet 
Stewart,  tenth  earl  of  Galloway,  is  present  representative. 

Lord  Bl.\ntyre. — This  brand)  of  the  house  of  Stewart  is  descended  from  sir  Thomas 
Stewart  of  3Iiuto,  third  .son  of  sir  William  of  Dalswinton  and  Garlics,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  heiress,  Clarion  Stewart.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  ]\Iinto,  great-grandson  of  that  sir 
Thomas,  had  two  sons.  The  line  of  the  elder,  sir  Matthew,  becanie  extinct  in  the  per- 
son of  sir  John  Stuart,  Avho  died  in  the  Darien  expedition  of  1697.  The  second  son, 
Walter,  was  educated  along  with  James  VI.  under  George  Buchanan,  anc^  had  the  priory 
of  Blantyre  bestowed  on  him  bj' that  monarch:  he  was  privy  councilor,  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  one  of  tlie  four  commissioners  of  the  treasurj'  and  exchequer,  called  octa- 
vians,  and  afterward  high  treasurer.  In  1606  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  lord  Blan- 
tyre.    The  present  representative  of  this  branch  is  Charles  Stuart,  twelfth  lord  Blantyre. 

Viscounts  Mountjoy,  E.vrl  of  Blessingtox. — Sir  William  Stewart,  descended 
from  Walter  Stewart  of  Tonderghie,  fourth  son  of  sir  William  of  Dalswinton  and  Gar- 
lies,  who  was  in  great  favor  with  James  VI..  and  undertaker  for  the  plantation  of 
escheated  lauds  in  Ulster,  was  made  a  baronet  of  Ireland  in  1623.  His  grandson,  sir 
William  Stewart,  second  baronet,  was  in  1682  created  baron  Stewart  of  Ramalton,  and 
viscount  Slountjoy  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  He  served  in  Hungary  at  the  siege  of 
Buda,  and  in  1688  undertook  a  mission  from  lord-deputy  Tyrconnel  to  James  IL.then 
at  Paris,  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  was  a  prisoner  there  for  four  years. 
He  afterward  joined  king  William  at  Flanders,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk.  The  .second  viscount,  his  son,  married  the  daughter  and  eventually  heiress  of  vis- 
count Blcssington.  Their  son.  tlie  third  viscount  Mountjoy,  was  advanced  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Blcssington,  which  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Mountjoy,  became  extinct  on  his 
decease  in  1769,  though  the  baronetcy  exists. 

Earls  op  Athole.  Lords  op  Lorn  and  Innermeath. — Sir  James  Stewart,  fifth 
son  of  sir  John  of  Bonkyl.  killed  with  his  brothers  Alexander  and  John  at  Halidon  hill, 
had  a  grant  from  Robert  Bruce  of  the  lands  of  Pierston  and  others  in  Ayr.shire,  and  was 
father  of  sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Slianbothy  and  Innermeath.  This  sir  Robert  had  two 
sons,  John  and  Robert,  who  married  the  two  co-heiresses  of  the  princely  house  of  Do 
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Ergadia.  lord  of  Lorn,  -who  wore  also  co-heirs  of  the  line  of  Robert  Rnico.  Tlic  young-er 
son,  Koborl  of  Diirrisdcer,  was  ancestor  of  a  line  of  Stewarts  of  Kossytli  and  (Jruigie- 
liall,  to  whom  Oliver  C'roniwell's  mother  is  said,  on  no  very  certain  grounds,  to  have 
belonged,  and  wiiieh  proliabiy  came  to  an  enil  about  ISiiO.  The  elder  son,  sir  Jolin, 
■whose  wife  was  the  eider  and  principal  co-heiress,  had  live  sons.  The  eldest,  Koljert, 
became  lord  of  Lorn;  the  third,  sir  James,  known  as  lie  i)hick  knight  of  Lorn,  was  hus- 
band of  James  L's  widow;  and  his  eldest  son,  brotlier  uterine  of  James  II.,  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  xVtiioic,  wiili  remainder  to  the  heirs-male  of  his  body.  His  great-grandson, 
John  Stewart,  fourth  carl  of  Athole,  was  niueh  involved  in  the  political  events  ol  Mary's 
and  James  YI.'s  time.  An  adherent  of  the  old  faith,  and  at  first  a  stanch  supporter  of 
tiie  queen,  he  nevertheless  assisted  in  her  seizure,  and  took  a  lead  in  the  association 
formed  in  1507  for  the  defense  of  James  VI.  He  headed  the  confederacy  which  took  up 
arms  against  the  regent  Morton,  and  induced  James  to  call  a  parliament.  In  IT)??  he 
became  ciiancellor  ot  Scotland,  and  died  suddenly  under  suspicion  of  poison  from  Mor- 
ton. Plis  son,  the  fifth  carl  of  Athole,  had  no  male  issue,  but  daughters,  of  whom  the 
eldest  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Tullibardine;  and  at  his  death,  the  earldom  fell  to  the 
crown,  and  was  conferred  on  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Innermeath,  to  which  we 
now  levert. 

Robert,  lord  of  Lorn,  eldest  brother  of  the  black  knight,  had  two  sons.  The  elder 
of  these,  John,  second  lord  of  Lorn,  had  three  daughters,  co-heiresses,  who  respectively 
married  tlie  earl  ot  Argyll,  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  and  Campbell  of  Ottar,  the  lordship 
of  Lorn  passing  to  the  Argyll  familj-;  he  had  also  a  natural  son,  ancestor  of  the  Slewait.s 
of  Appin.  The  second  son  of  Robert,  lord  of  Lorn,  was  Walter,  lord  Innermeath, 
whose  descendant  and  representative,  John,  sixth  lord  Innermeath,  obtained  the  earldom 
of  xVlhole  on  the  death  of  the  above-mentioned  fifth  carl;  with  a  remainder  to  the  heirs- 
male  of  his  body,  which  came  to  an  end  on  the  death,  in  1G25,  of  his  oidy  son,  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  the  earldom.  The  earldom  of  Atliole  was  then  conferred  by  Charles 
'I.  on  the  earl  of  Tullibardine,  grandson  through  his  mother  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Athole, 
from  whom  the  existing  ducal  liousc  of  Athole  is  descended.  From  Alexander,  fourth 
son  of  sii-  John  Stuart  of  Innermeath,  descend  the  family  of  Stewart  of  GrandtuUy,  on 
whom  a  baronetcy  was  conferred  in  1683. 

Eakls  op  Buchan. — The  earldom  of  Buchan  was,  in  1469,  bestowed  on  James 
Stewart,  second  son  of  the  black  fenight  of  Lorn,  and  brother  uterine  of  James  II.  By 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Auchterhouse,  his  family  became  heritable  sheriffs  of 
the  county  of  Forfar.  His  legitimate  line  ended  in  the  fourth  generation  in  an  heiress. 
Christian,  countess  of  Buchan,  who,  marrying  a  son  of  sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch- 
leven,  carried  the  earldom  of  Buchan  into  his  family. 

E.vKi.s  OF  Tkaquaik. — This  James  Stewart,  first  earl  of  Buchan,  had,  besides  his 
lawful  issue,  a  natural  son,  James,  legitimated  in  1489,  on  whom  his  father  conferred 
the  lands  of  Traquair.  His  descenadnt,  sir  John  Stuart,  was  created  by  Charles  I.  lord 
Stuart  of  Traquair  in  1628,  and,  in  1633,  earl  of  Traquair.  The  title  became  extinct  or 
dormant  on  the  death  of  the  eighth  earl  in  1861. 

Various  works  have  been  wiitten  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  Stewart  family,  or 
particular  branches  of  it,  including  Symson's  General  and  Historical  Accoxint  of  the 
Steirarts  (Edin.  1712);  Hay  of  Drumboote's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  lioyal  Family  of 
the  Steicaris  (\1i'i2)\  Duncan  Stewart's  Bistorical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Boy al 
Family  of  l^cotJand,  and  of  tlie  ^'urnawe  of  Steirart(EAm.  1739);  Noble's  Historical  Gene- 
clogy  of  the  Royid  House  of  Sterrurt  (Lond.  1795);  and  Andrew  Stuart  of  Castlcmilk's 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Stevart's  {l,oi)c].  1798),  a  work  full  of  laborious  research,  but 
nearly  confined  to  the  liouses  of  Darnley,  Lennox,  and  Castlemilk.  Sec  also  liie  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Stewarts  Eefuted  (Edin,  1799),  and  the  rejoinder  to  it  in  Andrew  Stuart's 
Supplement  to  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Steimrts  (1799) ;  Chalmers's  Caledonia  (1807 — 
24);  Crawfurd's  Description  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  with  Supplement  by  George  Robert- 
son (Paisley,  1818);  Fraser's  Red  Book  of  GranadttiUy  (Edinburgh,  1868). 

STEWART,  Alexander,  ll.d.,  1781-1862;  b.  Scotland;  was  minister  of  Douglas. 
He  published  Cornelius  Nepos  with  notes;  Mair's  Introduction;  Goldsmith's  England,  with 
continuation;  History  of  Scotland;  Stories  from  the  History  of  Scotland;  Discmirses;  Com- 
pendium of  Modern  Geograpliy.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  iha  Edinburgh- 
Encyclopaedia. 

STEWART,  Alexander  Turney,  1802-76;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Belfast,  and  at 
Trinity  college.  Dublin;  came  to  New  York  about  1823,  and  was  uslier  in  a  private 
schoof,  but  in  1824  engaged  in  the  dry -goods  iMisiness.  In  1841  he  married  Miss  Cornelia 
M.  Clinch;  and  in  1848-49  erected  the  magnificent  store  corner  of  Broadway  and  Cham- 
bers .street,  having  ptu-chased  the  property  for  $62,000.  His  business,  which  was 
already  enormous,  continued  to  extend  until  it  dwarfed  all  otiicrs  in  the  same  line  iii 
the  country;  and  in  1862  Mr.  Stewart  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  tendency  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  island,  and  erected  the  building  corner  of  Broadway  and  Tenth 
street,  at  a  cost  of  $2,755,000.  To  this  structure  he  removed  his  retail  business,  confin- 
ing the  lower  store  to  wholesale  transaction.s,  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stewart's  l)usines8 
comprised  acrencies  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Belfast,  Paris.  Berlin,  and  Lyons;  and 
mills  in  the  United  States  at"  Ilolyoke,  Mass.;  New   Hartford,  N.  Y.;  CJatski'll,  N.   Y, ; 
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and  iu  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  April  10,  1876,  his  transac- 
tions were  estimated  to  exceed  $65,000,000  per  annum.  He  also  owned  much  real  estate, 
including  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  a  settlement  on  Hempstead  plains,  which  has  grown  to  a 
considerable  town;  tlie  Metropolitan  hotel  and  Niblo's  garden,  the  Globe  theater;  the 
Park  Avenue  (formerly  the  Women's)  hotel,  cor.  33d  street,  and  many  other  buildings 
and  lots  in  New  York;  the  Grand  Union  hotel,  Saratoga,  etc.  Mr.  Stewart's  residence, 
corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty  fourth  street,  coutamed  perhaps  the  finest  private 
gallery  of  paintings  in  the  country.  Mr.  Stewart  gave  considerable  sums  in  charity 
during  his  life-time,  including  aid  to  the  Irish  during  the  famine  of  1847;  a  ship-load 
of  flour  sent  to  Havre,  after  the  Franco-German  war;  $50,000  to  Chicago  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  great  fire  in  1871;  $100,000  to  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  during  the  war; 
$10,000  to  the  Lancashire,  England,  operatives  who  were  sufferers  by  the  deficiency  of 
American  otton  during  the  same  period;  and  the  Women's  lodging-house  iu  Park 
avenue;  designed  by  him  to  be  a  hotel  for  young  working-women,  at  low  prices,  but 
diverted  after  his  death  to  the  ordinary  business  of  a  public  hotel,  with  ordinary  rates. 
Mr.  Stewan  was  buried  in  the  family  fault  in  St.  Mark's  church-yard,  April  18,  1876. 
The  grave  was  afterward  robbed  of  its  contents  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  ransom. 
It  is  not  at  this  writing  positively  known  whether  or  not  the  body  was  ever  restored  to 
the  family;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  so  restored,  and  to  lie  at  present  in 
the  mausoleum  at  Garden  City  (q.v.).  Mr.  Stewart  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
to  ex-judge  Henry  Hilton,  his  confidential  law  adviser;  who,  with  thai  bum,  purchased 
from  the  widow  her  interest  in  the  dry -goods  business  of  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Co.,  which 
he  still  controls.  In  1869  Mr.  Stewart  was  nominated  to  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury  by  president  Grant,  but  the  existence  of  an  old  law  agamst  an  importer  holding 
that  position  prevented  his  confirmation. 

STEWART,  Balfour,  ll.d.,  b.  Edinburgh,  1828;  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  and 
Edinburgh.  He  became  director  of  the  Kew  observatory,  1859,  and  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  Owens  college,  Manchester,  in  1870.  He  has  published  an  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Heat;  Lessona  in  Elementary  Physics  (1871);  Physics {1812);  and  The  Conserva- 
tion  of  Energy  (1874).  He  discovered  the  law  of  equality  between  the  radiative  and 
absorptive  powers  of  bodies. 

STEWART,  Charles,  1778-1869;  b.  Philadelphia;  became  a  licut.  in  the  U.  8. 
navy  in  1798.  In  1800,  in  command  of  the  schooner  Experiment,  he  captured  the 
French  privateer  Deux  Amis,  and  the  Diana,  In  1804,  in  command  of  the  Siren,  he  went 
with  the  American  squadron  against  Tripoli.  He  was  made  capt.  in  1806,  and  in  1813, 
on  the  frigate  Constitution  captured  several  British  vessels.  In  1815,  after  a  fight  lasting 
1  hour  and  40  minutes,  he  captured  the  British  ships,  Cyane,  34  guns,  and  the  Levant,  21 
guns;  but  the  latter  was  recaptured.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron, 1810-20,  and  the  Pacific  squadron,  1821-33.  He  became  rear-admiral  on  the  retired 
list  in  1863. 

STEWART,  CHARLEb  Samuel,  d.d.,  b.  JST.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  1815; 
studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  theology  at  Princeton;  ordained  a  missionary  to 
the  Sandwich  islands,  1823;  visited  the  United  States,  1826;  appointed  chaplain  la 
U.  S.  navy,  1833;  was  chaplain  of  naval  station  New  York,  1836-37.  He  published 
Private  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  tJie  Pacific  Ocean  and  Residence  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
1833-25;  Visit  to  tlie  South  Seas  in  U.  S.  Ship  Vincennes,  1829-30;  SMches  of  Society  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

STEWART,  DuGALD.  This  philosopher  was  b.  in  Edinburgh,  on  Nov.  22,  1753. 
His  father  was  Matthew  Stewart,  profes.sor  of  mathematics  in  Uie  univcrsitv  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  entered  the  high  school  in  his  eighth  year,  and  remained  till  his  thirteenth. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  his  attendance,  when  in  the  rector's  classes,  he  w^as  princi- 
pally under  Alexander  Adam,  afterward  well  known  for  his  classical  scholarship,  who 
then  began  to  teach  as  the  rector's  substitute.  His  subsequent  course  at  the  university- 
extended  from  1765  to  1769.  In  the  departments  of  study  where  his  own  career  after- 
ward lay,  he  was  fortunate  to  find  professors  of  ability  and  distinction;  the  logic  chair 
was  filled  by  John  Stevenson,  who  lectured  on  logic,  metaphysics,  rhetoric,  and  the 
history  of  philosophy;  the  moral  philosophy  chair  was  occupied  by  Adam  Ferguson. 
While  Stewart  gave  his  highest  promise  in  these  subjects,  he  also  made  great  attainments 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  likewise  in  classics.  In  1771  he  went  to 
study  at  Glasgow,  partly  with  a  view  to  one  of  the  Snell  scholarships  at  Balio!  college, 
Oxford,  and  partly  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Reid.  It  was  wdiile  there  that  he  wrote 
an  essay  on  dreaming,  which  was  his  first  effort  in  mental  philosophy,  and  contained  the 
germs  of  many  of  his  subsequent  speculations.  He  lived  in  the  same  hou.se  with  Archi- 
bald Alison,  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  laste,  and  the  two  became  intimate  friends 
tiirough  life.  He  was  at  Glasgow  only  one  session.  In  1772,  in  his  19lh  year,  he  was 
called  upon  by  his  father,  whose  health  was  failing,  to  teach  the  mathematical  classes  fa 
the  university  of  Edinburgh;  in  1775  he  was  elected  joint  professor,  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  till  1785.  In  1778  Adam  Ferguson  was  absent  from  his  post  on  a  political  mis- 
sion to  America,  and  Stewart  taught  the  moral  philosophy  class  in  addition  to  his  mathe- 
matical classes.  The  lectures  that  he  gave  on  this  occasion  were  wholly  his  own,  and 
were  delivered  from  notes,  as  was  his  practice  in  after  years.  On  the  resignation  of 
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Ferguson  in  1785  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  continued  in  the 
active  duties  of  the  class  for  25  years.  His  lectures  were  greatly  admired  and  numerously 
attended,  lie  went  over  a  wiiie  compass  of  subjects:  jisychology,  or  the  science  of 
mind  proper,  metaphj'sics,  logic,  ethics,  natural  theology,  tiie  pnncii)li's  of  taste,  politics, 
and  last  of  all,  political  ecouoniy,  wliicli,  from  the  year  1800,  he  treated  in  a  separate 
course.  In  175)'^  appeared  his  first  volume  of  llie  Elrinentti  of  the  FhiloKoplnj  of  the  Human 
Hind.  In  IT'Jo  he  published  his  Outlines,  lie  read  before  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  17y;5,  his  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writingx  (f  Adam  Smith;  in  ITiJO  tlie-lcwMTi^ 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  (f  Principal  liohcHmn;  and  in  IHOii  Wia  Accou nt  if  tlie  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dr.  lieid.  In  1805  he  took  a  i)i'ominent  part  in  the  Leslie  controversy ;  being 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  also,  in  the  general 
assembly,  giving  vent  to  his  indignation  at  the  proceedings  against  Leslie.  In  1806,  on 
the  accession  of  tlie  whig  party  to  power,  he  received  a  sinecure  oliice  worth  £oOO  a  year. 
The  death  of  his  second  sou,  in  1809,  gave  a  blow  to  his  health,  otherwise  indifferent, 
and  he  was  unable  to  lecture  during  pari  of  tiie  following  session;  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
at  his  request,  acting  as  his  substitute.  The  following  year  Brown  was  ajipointed  con- 
joint professor,  and  taught  the  class  till  his  death  in  1820.  From  1S09  Stewart  lived  in 
comparative  retirement  at  Kiiuieil  house,  Linlithgowshire,  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
placed  at  his  service.  In  1810  he  published  his  Philosopiiical  Essays;  in  1814  the  second 
volume  of  the  Elements;  in  1815  the  lirst  part,  and  in  1821  the  secoml  part,  of  the  Dis- 
sertation on  the  History  of  Ethical  Philosophy;  in  1827  the  third  volume  of  the  Elements; 
and  in  1828,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Poirers. 

On  tiie  death  of  Brown,  Stewart  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  appointment  of  sir  W. 
Hamilton  to  the  chair,  but  the  intiueuce  used  with  the  town  council  in  behalf  of  John 
Wilson  was  overp(jweriug;  the  votes  stood  21  for  Wilson,  9  for  Hamilton.  Stewart 
resigned  his  conjoint  professorship  on  June  20,  1820. 

The  philosoph}'  of  Stewart  was  the  foUow-ing  up  of  the  reaction  commenced  by  Reid 
against  the  skeptical  results  that  Berkeley  and  Hume  drew  from  the  principles  of  Locke. 
Both  Reid  and  Stewart  professed  the  Baconian  method  of  ol)servation  and  uiduction,  as 
against  mere  ontology,  but  considered  that  these  processes  of  investigation  could  estab 
lish  certain  ultimate  proofs  of  a  higher  certainty  than  themselves.  Hence  arose  the 
principles  of  common  sense  of  Reid,  in  which  Stewart  for  the  most  part  acquiesced. 
Stewart  also  followed  and  improved  upon  Reid  in  that  sj'stematic  exposition  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  which  rendered  mental  philosophy  for  the  first  time  a  subject  of 
study,  independent  of  metaphysical,  logical,  and  ethical  applications;  although  he  also 
followed  it  out  iu  all  these  directions  with  his  usual  perspicacity  and  felicity  of  exposi- 
tion. His  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  taste,  in  the  Philosophical  Essays,  are  among 
the  best  parts  of  his  writing.s. 

On  the  whole,  although  Stewart  was  not  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  in  his 
department,  yet,  by  the  force  of  his  teaching  and  the  compass  of  his  writings,  he  did 
more  than  almost  any  man  to  diffuse  an  interest  in  the  speculations  connected  with  the 
liuinan  mind.  His  collected  works  have  been  edited  b}'  sir  W.  Hamilton,  iu  11  vols.,  to 
which  prof.  Veitch  has  contributed  his  biograpliy. 

STEWART,  IIamii.tox,  b.  Jefferson,  Ky.,  1813;  established  T?ie  Civilian,  a  news- 
paper in  Texas,  1838,  and  conducted  it  in  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  resided  in  Galvestf)n,  was  mayor  of  the  city  for  several  years,  and  its 
representative  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1856.  He  favored  the  independence 
of  Texas,  and  opposed  annexation;  collector  at  Galveston  under  pres.  Pierce  and  pres. 
Buchanan,  lost  his  position  during  the  war.  He  was  persistently  opposed  to  secession 
for  years  previous  to  the  rebellion.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Galveston  JS'etcs,  he  has 
exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  s.  west 

STEWART,  John,  b.  Ireland,  d.  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  brother  in-law  of  gen.  Wayne; 
performed  gallant  service  in  the  revolutionary  war  at  Stony  Point,  and  received  a  gold 
medal  from  congress.  In  1778  he  commanded  a  corps  of  light  infantry  at  Indian  Field, 
against  col.  Emmerick's  command  of  tories  and  Indians;  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse. 

STEW  AETON.  a  town  of  ScotlaHd,  county  of  Ayr,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Annock, 
five  miles  ri.w.  of  Kilmarnock,  and  nominally  a  station  on  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
western railway,  although  the  jilace  csxWc'd  Steirarton  Sfatitni  is  several  miles  distant  from 
the  town.  Stewarton  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  woolen  and  Scotch  l)onnet  manufactures; 
but  it  also  carries  on  a  variety  of  minor  industries,  snch  as  carpet-weaving,  Ayrshire 
needle-work,  and  the  making  of  spindles  for  mills.     Pop.  '?1,  3,299. 

STEWARTRY.  the  name  which  was  given  in  Scotland  to  a  district  governed  by  a 
stewaid,  an  ollirer  appointed  by  the  king  with  jurisdiction  over  crown  lands,  and  powers 
similar  to  those  of  a  lord  of  regality.  While  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  a  steward  was 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  sheriff,  his  criminal  jurisdiction  was  much  more  extensive.  The 
only  remaining  trace  of  this  jurisdiction  exists  in  the  term  stewartry,  which  in  place  of 
county  is  ;i]iplied  to  the  district  of  Kirkcudbright.  Gallo\\ay  was  in  early  times  rather 
a  tributary  d('i)cn(leney  of  Scotland  than  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  re« 
taine;!  its  old  Celtic  proprietary,  and  peculiar  laws  and  usages,  which  were  adverse  to 
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the  introduction  of  a  slieriffdom.  It  was  for  a  long  time  ruled  by  a  line  of  lords,  Tvho 
were  anioug  the  most  powerful  feudatories  of  the  Scottish  crown.  TheComyiis,  who  in 
the  course  of  time  succeeded  to  the  lordship,  were  overthrown  and  expatriated  by  Bruce: 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  on  tLeir  forfeiture  that  eastern  and  central  Galloway  were 
er-LCted  into  the  present  stewartrj'.  western  Galloway  being  already  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  sheriff  of  Wiglon.  On  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1747,  various 
regalities  and  baronies  which  had  existed  within  the  district  were  done  away  with,  and 
the  emancipated  stewartry  was  placed  under  a  steward-depute,  whose  functions  were  in 
every  practical  point  of  view  the  same  as  those  of  a  sheriff-depute.  Act  1  Vict.  c.  89, 
declares  that  in  any  existing  or  future  statute  the  words  sheriff-clerk,  etc.,  shall  be  held 
to  apply  to  steward,  stewai-d-clerk,  etc. 

STEWING,  in  cookery,  a  very  economical  way  in  preparing  meat  and  fruits  for  food. 
It  differs  from  boiling  iu  this  respect,  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  used,  and 
tlie  heat  applied  is  so  gentle  as  only  to  nmmer  it.  A  stew-pan  should  be  well  fitted  with 
a  lid,  and  the  more  slowly  the  ebullition  is  carried  on  the  better.  As  the  small  quantitj' 
of  water  is  retained  as  gravy,  noihing  is  lost.  Meat  prepared  in  this  way  is  tender  and 
savory,  but  owing  partly  to  the  richness  of  the  gravy  is  not  very  digestible. 

STEY  EE.  a  town  of  upper  Austria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stcyer  and  the  Enns,  23 
miles  s.e.  of  Linz.  It  is  a  great  scat  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  Austria,  and 
also  carries  on  important  manufactures  of  paper,  woolens,  and  hosiery.     Pop.  13,393. 

STHAVIRA  (a  Sanskrit  word,  meaning  old)  is,  in  Buddhist  hierarchy,  the  name  of 
the  "'ciders"  or  "  vem-rables,"  who,  after  the  death  oi  tlie  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  taught 
the  doctrine,  presided  at  the  Buddhist  assemblies,  etc.,  and  since  the  time  of  As'oka 
■were  invested  with  a  kind  of  episcopal  power.  In  the  sectarian  history  of  Buddhism, 
Sthavira  is  the  name  of  those  Arhats  who  did  not  follow  the  schism  of  the  Mahusanghi- 
kas  (q.v.),  but  adhertd  to  the  old  doctrine.  According  to  another  account,  the  Sthaviras 
are  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Yaibliashika  system  of  Buddhism,  and  claim  for 
their  founder  Kcllyayana,  the  disciple  of  S  akyamuni. — See  C.  F.  Kceppen,  Die  Eeiigion 
dcs  Buddha  (Berlin,  1857);  and  W.  Wassiljew^i  Der  Bvddhismus,  seine  iJogmen,  Gesc/iichte 
and  Literutur  (St.  Petersburg,  1860). 

STICKING-PLASTER,  or  Ccukt-Plasteb,  is  lest  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
Two  solutions  are  tiist  made,  (  ne  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  iu  eight  ounces  of  hot  water, 
and  the  other  of  two  drams  of  gum-benzoin  in  two  ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  Th(  se 
solutions  are  to  be  strained  and  mixed.  Several  coats  of  this  mixture,  kept  fluid  by  a 
gentle  heat,  are  then  to  be  applii  d  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  to  a  piece  of  black  silk 
ttretched  on  a  frame,  each  crat  1  eing  allowed  to  dry  before  the  next  is  applied.  A  layer 
cf  a  solution  composed  of  or.e  oui:ce  of  Chian  turpentine  in  two  ounces  of  tincture  of 
l)enzoin  is  then  to  le  rpplied  to  the  other  side  of  the  silk,  and  allowed  to  dry.  In  place 
of  the  ordinary  black  stickir;g-plaster,  seme  persons  prefer  colorless  plaster,  or  gold- 
beat-er's  fki)i  (q.v.). 

STICKLEBACK,  GriHierostcvs.  a  genus  cf  acanthopterous  fishes,  referred  by  many 
naturalists  to  the  family  of  mailed  cheeks  (q.v.)  {ckrogenidcn  or  iriglida);  by  otheis,  to 
a  distinct  family  ((,-f>ttermfeid(F),  in  which  the  lirst  dorsal  fin  is  represented  by  a  number 
,of  detached  spines,  a  single  strong  spice  occupies  ihe  place  of  the  ventral  l:ns,  there  are 
'only  three  hranchiostegar  rays,  ilTe  gill-covtrs  are  not  armed,  and  the  body  is  mailed  by 
plates  on  tfie  lateral  line,  and  destimte  of  scales.  The  species  are  found  in  fresh  and 
brackish  waters,  and  in  the  sea,  in  cold  and  temperate  regions;  and  are  small  fishes, 
very  interesting  from  their  habits  and  the  beauty  of  their  colors,  which  they  change  in 
a  remarkable  nianner.  partlv  according  to  the  colors  of  surrounding  objects,  and  partly 
through  the  influence  of  their  own  passions.  The  Three-spi>sED  Stickleback  {G. 
acnkatnn  or  frnrhiinif).  havinir  three  spines  instead  of  the  first  dorsal,  is  extremely 
abundant  in  rivers,  ponds,  and  brackish  waters  in  most  parts  of  Britain  and  of  Europe, 
and  is  sometimes  also  found  in  the  sea.  Sticklebacks  caught  in  a  river  readily  accom- 
modate themselves  to  living  in  a  salt-water  aquarium.  It  seldom  exceeds  two  inches 
and  a  half,  or  lliree  inches  in  length.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Yarrell,  and  others,  dis- 
tinguish from  this  .several  other  species,  some  of  which  are  also  British,  differing  in  size, 
the  arm.iture  of  the  sides,  and  other  particulars  (4  to  15  spines);  but  some  naturalists  are 
still  inclined  to  regard  them  as  mere  varieties.  The  common  fresh-water  species  are 
eometimes  so  abundant  in  ponds,  ditches,  and  the  still  parts  of  rivers,  as  in  Lincolnshire 
and  other  flat  parts  of  the  e  of  England,  that  they  are  used  f(>r  manure.  They  are  sel- 
dom used  as  food,  yet  they  are  said  to  l)e  excellent  for  this  ptirpose.  Oil  has  sometimes 
been  exprcs.'^ed  from  tliem.  In  the  aquarium,  or  in  tlieir  native  vraters.  their  Combats 
are  verv  amusing.  Thevare  excessively  pugnaeinus,  particularly  at  the  breeding  season. 
The  hil-ger  often  devour  th.c  smaller,  and  they  destroy  the  fiy  of  fishes  to  a  procligious 
extent;  they  feed  also  on  aquatic  larvae,  and  are  probaljly  of  great  use  in  preventing  the 
excessive  muliiplifation  of  many  kinds  of  insects.  Their  nest-building  is  particular!}'- 
interesting,  and  in  them  nest-building  was  first  observed  among  fishes.  They  collect 
small  pieces  of  strav,-  or  stick,  with  which  the  b.'ttom  of  the  nest  is  laid  among  water- 
plants,  and  tliPse  they  cement  together  by  an  exudation  from  their  own  bodies  which 
forms  a  thread  through  and  round  them  in  every  conceivable  direction.     The  thread  is 
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whitish,  fine,  and  silken.  Tlie  sides  of  the  nest  arc  made  after  the  1)011001.  The  nest 
of  the  frt'sh-water  stickleback  is  about  tiie  size  of  a  small  h;;zel  nut.  Tlic  eggs,  about 
tlic  size  of  poppy-seeds,  are  deposited  within.  The  male  n)akcs  the  nest,  into  which  ho 
introduces  the  female  for  the  lading  of  the  eggs,  and  he  alterward  watclies  it  with  great 
care — a  care  not  unnecessary,  as  the  eggs  are  most  acceptable  food  to  any  other  stickle- 
back which  can  get  at  them. 

STIFF-NECK  (known  also  as  Wuy-neck  or  Torticollis)  is  the  term  commonly 
applied  to  a  condition  of  tlu;  neck  in  which  lateral  movement  of  the  head  causes  great 
pain,  and  which  is  due  to  rheun^atism  of  the  muscles  lying  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
especially  the  sterno-mastoid.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  only  one  side  of  the  neck 
is  affected,  the  liead  being  drawn  more  or  less  obliquely  toward  that  side;  but  occasion- 
ally both  sides  are  equally  attacked,  in  winch  case  the  head  is  kept  stiffly  erect  and  look- 
ing straight  forward.  As  long  as  the  head  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  there  is  merely 
a  feeling  of  discomfort;  but  every  movement  is  extremely  painful.  This  affection  is 
usually  caused  either  by  exposure  of  the  part  aft'ectedto  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  by  wear- 
ing wet  or  damp  clothes  round  the  neck.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  sub- 
acute rheumatism  (q.v.),  heat  may  be  advantageously  employed,  either,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Wood  of  Philadelphia,  by  placing  a  batch  of  carded  tow  or  cotton  over  tjie  part, 
and  then  applying  a  hot  fla"t-irou,  or  by  the  direct  application  of  a  small  heated  iron 
hammer,  as  recommended  by  Drs.  Corrigan  and  Day.  For  the  method  of  applying  this 
hammer,  and  for  cases  illustrative  of  its  use,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last-named 
physician's  memoir.  On  the  Thermic  Ircaiinent  of  Lumbago  and  otli^r  Forms  of  Muscular 
RItcunuttism. 

STIGMA.     See  Pistil. 

STIGMARIA,  the  root  of  sigillaria  (q.v.). 

STIGMATIZATION  (Lat.  stigniatiztUio,  a  puncturing,  from  Gr.  8tigma,  a  puncture), 
tlie  name  applied,  by  the  mystic  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  the  supposed 
miraculous  impression  on  certain  individuals  of  the  "  stigmata,"  or  marks  of  the  wounds 
which  our  Lord  suffered  during  the  course  of  his  passijn.  These  stigmata  comprLso 
not  only  the  wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  tliat  of  the  side,  received  in  the 
crucifixion;  but  also  those  impressed  by  the  crown  of  thorns  and  by  the  scourg- 
ing. The  impression  of  the  stigmata,  being  held  to  be  miraculous,  was  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  the  signal  favor  of  our  Lord,  manifested  to  those  who  were  specially 
devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  his  passion.  The  most  remarkable  example  of 
stigraatization  is  that  already  referred  to  in  the  m3inoir  of  Francis  of  Assisi  (q.v.), 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  mountain  of  Alverno,  upon  Sept.  15,  13.31, 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Francis.  Being  absorbe  I,  according  to  the  account  of  his 
biographers,  in  profound  and  rapturous  contemplation  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  he  saw, 
as  it  were,  a  seraph  with  six  shining  wings,  blazing  with  fire,  and  having  between  his 
wings  the  figure  of  a  man  crucified,  descend  from  heaven,  and  approich  him,  so  as  to  b3 
almost  in  contact.  After  a  time  the  vision  disappeared,  but  left  the  soul  of  Francis 
filled  with  reverence  and  awe;  and  on  his  return  to  calmer  thought,  he  became  aware 
that  his  body  had  received  externally  the  marks  of  the  crucifixion.  His  hands  and  feet 
seemed  bored  througli  with  four  wounds,  and  the^e  wounds  appeared  to  be  filled  with 
nails  of  hard  flesh,  the  heads  of  which  protruded  and  appeared  upon  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  and  on  the  instep,  while  the  points  protruded  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  seemed 
as  if  clenched  with  a  hammer.  His  side,  moreover,  presented  a  red  wound,  as  though 
from  the  ])oint  of  a  lance,  and  this  wound  occasionally  gave  forth  blood.  These  mys- 
terious marks  continued,  and  were  frequently  seen  by  St.  Bonaventure  and  others 
during  the  two  years  which  intervened  br'tween  this  date  and  the  death  of  Francis;  and 
they  were  seen  by  multitudes  after  his  death. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  origin,  or  the 
nature,  of  this  strange  phenomenon.  But  the  case  of  Assisi  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
one;  very  many  others,  women,  as  well  as  men,  are  recorded  as  having  received  all  or 
some  of  the  stigmata.  Tlie  cases  of  women  so  visited  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
men.  A  very  remarkable  one  is  that  of  Veronica  Giuliani,  in  1694,  who  is  related  to 
have  received  first  the  marks  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  afterward  those  of  the  cruci- 
fixion; Gal)riella  da  Piezolo  of  Aqwila  is  recorded  to  have  received  the  mark  of  the  lance 
in  1472;  Clara  di  Pugny,  a  tertiary  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  similarly  impressed  in 
1514;  and  Cecilia  di  Nobili  of  Nocera  in  1655.  Catherine  di  Raconisio  is  alleged  to  have 
been  marked  with  the  crown  of  thorns  in  1583.  and  the  same  is  related  of  several  others, 
as  Maria  Razzi  of  the  island  of  Chio,  Maria  Villani,  Vincenza  Fcrreri  of  Valencia,  and 
Joanna  Maria  of  the  cross,  a  nun  of  St.  Clare,  at  Roveredo.  In  some  cases,  the  visita- 
tion, although  s;;id  lo  be  accompanied  with  excruciating  pain  in  tlie  seat  of  the  .several 
wounds,  was  unattended  by  any  external  marks.  Such  was  the  case  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  of  Ursula  Acfuirre— otherwise  known  as  Ursula  of  Valencia — of  Mary  Magda- 
len di  Pazzi,  and  of  Mechtildis  von  Stanz;  while  in  other  cases  the  wounds  were  in  part 
visible,  and  in  part  invisible.  Thus,  Hioronyma  Carvaglio  suffered  the  pain  of  the 
wounded  Imnds  and  feet  without  any  external  mark,  while  the  lance-woimd  was  not 
onl}'  visible  in  her  side,  but  was  reported  to  bleed  upon  every  Friday,  the  day  specially 
devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  the  passion.     Blanca  dc  Gazeran   experienced   the 
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Bensation  of  pain  in  the  seat  of  each  one  of  the  wounds,  but  the  mark  of  the  nail  was 
visible  upon  the  right  foot  only.  The  same  variety  of  sensation  is  recorded  in  several 
other  cases. 

Most  of  the  cases  recorded  hitherto  are  of  females;  and  that  examples  of  these  are 
not  wanting  even  in  more  recent  times,  the  case  of  tlie  well-known  "  Estatica"  of 
Caldaro,  about  40  years  ago,  and  tliat  of  Louise  Lateau,  discussed  quite  recently,  suffi- 
ciently attest.  But,  besides  that  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  instances  are  also  recorded  in 
which  men  were  reputed  to  liave  received  the  stigmata.  A  Capuchin  named  Benedict,  of 
R«ggio,  is  said  to  liave  received  the  marks  of  the  crown  of  thorns  in  1603.  A  lay-brother 
named  Carlo  di  Saeta,  or  Sazia,  was  smitten  in  a  vision  with  tlie  wound  in  the  side. 
Angelo  del  Paz,  a  Franciscan  of  Ferpignan,  is  related  to  liave  borne  for  many  years  all 
the  stigmata,  as  also  a  Premonstratensian  monk  named  Dodo,  and  a  Franciscan  called 
Nicholas  of  Ravenna.  Several  cases  also  are  mentioned  of  men,  who,  without  the  visible 
or  external  stigmata,  experienced  at  regular  intervals  the  painful  sensation  by  wiiich  the 
stigmata  are  accompanied.  Many  such  cases  are  detailed  by  the  celebrated  German 
mystic,  Gorres,  in  his  Christlklie  Mystik,  vol.  ii.  pp.  420-456. 

STILAGINA'CE.S,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  urticm,  containing 
about  jO  known  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.     None  of  them  are  of  importance. 

STILBITE.     See  Zeolite. 

STILES,  Ezra,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1727-95;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1747;  tutor 
there,  1749-55;  licensed  to  preach,  1749,  and  preached  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians;  was 
induced  by  ill  health  and  transient  religious  doubts  to  study  law,  1753;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1753,  and  practiced  in  New  Haven;  settled  pastor  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  1755;  on  the 
place  being  occupied  by  the  British,  removed  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  pastor  of  North 
church;  elected  president  of  Yale  college  and  professor  of  church  history,  1777,  retaining 
the  positions  until  his  death.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Daggett,  17S0,  he  was  professor  of 
divinity,  and  gave  lectures  on  philosophy  and  astronomy.  He  published  i^/sfy/'^o/y/(?'e« 
of  the  Jiidf/es  of  C/uirles  I.;  Account  of  (he  Settlement  of  Bristol,  and  immerous  addresses 
and  sei'mons.     His  Diary  and  bound  manuscripts,  preserved  at  Yale,  fill  45  volumes. 

STILICHO,  a  celebrated  Roman  gen.,  the  mainstay  of  tlio  western  empire  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (q.v.)  the  great,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Vandal,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
capt.  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  in  the  imperial  army.  He  rose  through  his  military  takmt 
to  high  rank  in  the  army,  and  Theodosius  was  so  pleased  with  his  rare  ability,  zeal,  and 
accomplished  manners,  that  he  gave  him  his  niece  Serena  in  marriage.  Stilicho's  promo- 
tion was,  however,  viewed  with  great  jealou.s}'  by  Rnfinus,  the  able  but  evil-minded  and 
ambitious  minister  of  Theodosius,  and  an  inextinguishable  feud  aro.se  between  t!ie  two, 
which  it  required  all  the  weight  of  the  emperor's  influence  to  repress.  In  394  Stilicho 
departed  for  Rome  in  charge  of  the  youthful  Honorius  (q.v.),  who  had  been  committed 
to  his  care,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  the  western  empire,  and  administered  in  his  name 
the  affairs  of  st.ate.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  toward  the  close  of  394,  the  quarrel  for 
supremacy  between  Stilicho  and  Rufinus,  the  guardian  of  Arcadius  (q.v.),  became  fully 
developed,  and  Alaric  (q.v.),  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter,  invaded  Greece  wliile  Stilicho 
was  engaged  in  chastising  the  invaders  of  the  Roman  territories  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
Gaul.  Stilicho,  on  his  return,  at  once  set  out  for  Constantinople,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle  between  himself  and  Rufinus  by  the  destruction  of  his  rival  in  395.  He  then 
marched  against  Alaric.  blocked  him  up  in  the  Peloponnesus;  but,  through  over-confi- 
dence, permitted  him  to  escape  across  the  isthmus  with  his  captives  and  booty.  In  398 
his  daughter  Maria  became  the  wife  of  Honorius.  Hiss  old  opponent,  Aiarie,  after  sev- 
eral inroads  upon  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  western  empire,  now  invaded  northern 
Italy,  l)Ut  was  signally  defeated  at  Pollentia  (Mar.,  403)  b}'  Stilicho,  who  had  hurriedly 
called  in  llie  Roman  legions  from  Rhtetia,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  even  Britain.  He  was 
again  defeated  at  Verona,  upon  which  he  retired  from  the  empire,  and  Stilicho  obtained 
the  honor  of  a  triumph  and  a  great  increase  of  influence  and  power.  Stilicho's  ambition 
now  led  him  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  his  own  family  to  the  imperial  succession  (a 
statement  disbelieved  by  Gibbon,  who  considers  it  merely  as  an  invention  of  the  crafty 
Olympius;  though  the  great  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  honestly  confes.ses  to  various 
heavy  blots  on  the  character  of  his  hero),  by  the  marriage  of  his  Gon  with  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  to  attain  this  end,  he  made  overtures 
of  alliance  to  Alaric,  which  were  gladly  accepted.  But  the  dreadful  inroad  of  Radagaisus, 
in  406,  at  the  head  of  more  than  200,000  (some  say  400,000)  barbarians,  who  ravaged  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  Florence,  compelled  the  great  gen.  of  tlie  west  to  shelve  for  a 
time  his  ambitious  schemes.  With  a  small  but  chosen  army  of  veterans,  aided  by  a  body 
of  Huns  under  Uldin  (father  of  Attila),  p,nd  of  Visigoths  under  Sarus,  he  so  harassed  the 
invaders  that  they  were  forced  to  give  him  battle.  They  were  soon  routed.  Radagaisus, 
who  surrendered,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  followers  .'iold  as  slaves.  Stilicho  again 
resumed  his  pet  scheme;  established  enmity  between  Rome  and  Byzantium  by  seiz- 
ing on  ea.stern  Illyricum  and  inducing  Alaric  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  Honorius. 
But  Honorius,  who  had  been  prejudiced  against  Stilicho  by  one  of  hi»  officers,  Olj'ra- 
pius,  refused  to  take  eastern  Illyricum  from  the  Bj'zantine  empire;  and  subsequently,  by 
an  artful  harangue,  he  so  influenced  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Gaul  that  they  rose  en 
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masse  against  the  partisans  of  Stilicho.  Stilicho  himeolf  was  at  Bolocrna;  and  on  the 
news  oi  \he  i'nu'iiti',  his  most  zealous  friends  urged  immedialc  action  ;i'i;-iiiiist  Olyinpius 
and  tiie  Paviaii  rebels;  but  for  ihe  lirsl  tunc  in  his  life,  vacillation  seized  ytilielio,  and  he 
decliueil.  Tliey  then,  for  self-preservation,  turned  againsl  liini,  and  one  of  tliein,  Sarus, 
the  Gotli  above  mentioned,  drove  him  out  of  his  catnip,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to 
llavenna,  where  he  was  soon  afterward  slain,  Aug.  23,  408.  Thus  perished  the  last  of 
the  series  of  tlistinguislied  aliens,  wlio,  as  emperors,  warriors,  or  politicians,  had  propped 
up  the  Roman  empire  for  150  years,  with  a  stern  and  resolute  zeal  equal  to  that  of  the 
early  Romans  themselves.  After  protecting  the  weak  empire  from  formidable  invasion 
by  his  own  kinsmen,  adnnnisteririg  its  affairs  with  remarkable  ability,  moderation,  and 
inlegriiy.  and  restoring  its  old  heroic  glory  to  the  imperial  arms,  Stilicho  received  the 
reward  which  alone  an  elfete  and  conceited  people  can  be  expected  to  bestow;  and  three 
months  after  his  deatii,  Alaric  and  his  Visigoths  were  at  the  gates  (jf  Rome. 

STILL  is  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  distillation  of  liquids,  and  consists  of  the 
copper  boiler  or  alembic  (see  Distillation),  in  which  is  contained  tiie  fermented  liquor 
whose  vapors  are  to  be  distilled;  of  tiie  neck  or  head,  a  pipe  which  conveys  the  vapor 
generated  in  the  boiler  into  the  worm ;  and  of  the  worm,  a  coiled  metal  tube  which  is 
packed  in  a  vessel  called  a  rcfrigemtory,  titted  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cold  water 
which  is  poured  in  at  the  top  comes  in  contact  as  extensively  as  po.'jsible  with  the  outside 
of  the  tube,  and  exercises  a  condensing  action  upon  the  vapor  which  it  contains.  The 
vapor  thus  condensed  in  its  passage  through  the  worm,  makes  its  exit  in  drops,  or  in  a 
small  stream,  into  a  vessel  called  the  recipient,  and  may  be  redistilled  or  not  as  is  required. 
The_  various  forms  of  stills  are  extremely  numerous,  almost  each  species  of  spirit  possess- 
ing its  own  form  of  still,  but  they  all  conform  to  the  general  description  above  given. 

STILLE',  Alfked,  b.  Philadelphia,  1813;  an  American  physician.  After  graduat- 
ing at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1832  he  became  resident  physician  of  the  Phila- 
delphia hospital,  and  in  U39-41  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  He  attended  medical 
lectures  in  Paris  and  other  Euro])ean  cities,  and  in  1844  became  lecturer  on  pathology 
and  practice  of  medicine  to  the  Philadelphia  association  for  medical  instruction,  la 
1849  he  was  made  physician  to  St.  Jose])li's  hospital,  soon  afterward  professor  in  the 
PeniLsylvania  medical  college,  and  since  1864  he  has  lectured  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, lie  wrote  among  other  books  Elements  of  General  Pathology  and  therapeutics 
and  Materia  Medica. 

STILL;6,  Ciiakles  Janeway,  ll.d.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1819;  graduated  from  Yale 
college  in  1839;  was  made  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1866;  and  provost,  1868,  from  which  office  he  has  recently  retired.  He  has  pub- 
lished/fo?c  a  Free  People  Vondvct  a  Long  War  (1862);  JS'ortliern  Interest  and  Southern 
Iride/pendence  (1863);  The  Historical  Development  of  America  n  Civilization  (1863);  Memorial 
of  the  PhiladePpJiia  Central  Fair  for  the  U.  8.  Sanitary  Commission;  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Sanitary  Comniisf<io)i  (1866). 

STILLINGFLEET,  Edwaed,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  b.  April  17,  1635,  at  Cran- 
bourne.  in  Dorsetshire.  He  riceived  his  early  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  place,  and  in  1648  became  a  student  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  He  took 
his  degree  as  master  of  arts;  and  in  1653  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fellowship.  For  some 
years  after  leaving  college  he  was  occupied  as  a  private  family  tutor;  and  in  1657  lie 
Avas  presented  to  the  rector)^  of  Sutton.  In  1659  ho  came  before  the  world  as  an  author 
in  the  work  entitled  Irenioim,  or  tiie  Divine  Right ef  Particular  Forms  of  C/ntrrh  Govern- 
inent  Examined.  The  views  here  maintained  savored  somewhat  more  of  latitudinarianism 
than  could  be  pleasant  to  the  high  church  i)arty,  and  he  afterward  saw  reason  to  modify 
them.  His  next  performance  was  the  Origines  Sacrce,  oi'  Rational  Account  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  as  to  the  Truth  and  Divine  Anthority  of  the  Scriptures,  a  work  which  made  his 
reputation,  and  is  still  had  in  estimation  as  one  of  the  most  mastej-ly  treatises  extant  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  In  1664  api)enred  bis  Rati(»ial  Account  of  the  Grounds  of 
the  Prote!<tan.t  Rclir/ion.  a  defence  of  the  church  of  England  from  Ihe  charge  of  schism  in 
its  separation  from  that  of  Rome,  which  was  received  with  ereat  favor,  and  led  to  the 
preferment  of  its  author.  In  1665  the  earl  of  Southampton  presented  hira  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Andrews,  Holborn;  he  was  also  appointed  preacher  at  the  rolls  chapel,  and  shortly 
after  lecturer  at  tlie  temple,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  1670  he  became, 
by  favor  of  the  king,  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  catliedral,  and  in  1678  Avas  pre- 
ferred to  be  dean  of  the  same.  In  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  instituted  by 
.Tames  II.,  Stillingfleet  declined  to  act;  and  after  the  revolution  of  1688  he  received,  in 
final  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  Protestant  cause,  his  appointment  to  the 
bisiioiiric  of  Worcester.  He  died  at  Westminster  on  Mar.  27,  1699,  and  was  buried  in 
Worcester  cathedral. 

Stillingfleet's  chief  works,  besides  those  mentioned,  were  the  Origines  Britannicoe,  or 
Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches,  and  a  bulky  volume  entitled  The  Unreasonableness  of 
Separation,  in  reply  to  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  Howe  and  others.  Throughout,  he 
was  besides  almost  constantly  engaged  in  religious  controversy,  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  adlK^rents  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Noncomformists.  Of 
his  numerous  j)olemieaI  treatises,  however  important  in  their  day,  it  is  not  here  necessary 
to  treat  in  detail.     His  collected  works,  in  6  vols,  folio,  were  published  in  1710;  and  in 
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1735  a  supplementary  volume  of  miscellanies  was  issued  by  his  son,  the  rev.  James 
Stilliugfleet,  canon  of  Worcester.  Slillingfleet,  though  keen  and  unsparing  in  conflict, 
was  a  good  and  amiable  man,  and  his  unquestioned  piety  and  honesty  of  intention  com- 
manded throughout  Ihe  respect  even  of  his  bitterest  opponents. 

STILLIN'GIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  ewpliorhiacem,  and 
named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  an  English  botanist.  The  generic  character- 
istics are:  flowers  monoecious;  males  aggregate;  calyx  cup-shaped,  crenulate,  or  bifid; 
stamens  two,  inverted;  filaments  united  at  the  base;  anthers  opening  outward;  female 
flowers  solitary;  calyx  trideutate  or  trifid;  ovary  sessile,  three  celled,  each  cell  with  a 
single  ovule;  style sliort,  thick;  stigmas  three,  simple,  spreading;  capsule  globose,  tricoc- 
cous;  cocci  single-seeded.  Tiie  species  ai-e  milky  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  Asia  and  America,  and  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  petiolate.  The  dlllingia  sebifeva  is  the  famous  tallow  tree  of  China,  which  at 
one  time  was  introduced  into  various  European  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  liot-houses  It  grows  in  China  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  and 
is  also  cultivated.  It  is  about  as  high  as  a  pear-tree,  having  a  trunk  and  branches  like 
the  cherry,  and  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  black  poplar,  but  which  turns  red  in  the 
autumn.  The  fruit  is  the  part  from  which  the  Chinese  obtain  the  tallow^  The  seed- 
vessels  and  seeds  are  bruised  and  boiled  in  water,  from  the  surface  of  which  the  fat  is 
skimmed  on  cooling.  Wax  is  generally  added  to  improve  the  consistence.  The  candles 
made  from  it  are  of  a  beautiful  wliite  color;  but  sometimes  tliey  are  artificially  tinged 
with  vermilion.  In  China  the  tallow  is  employed  in  medicine  instead  of  lard.  There 
are  several  species  of  stillingia  in  the  United  States.  The  S.  sylmtica,  or  queen's  root, 
is  an  heib  of  the  southern  states,  growing  on  dry  and  sandy  soil  as.  far  n.  as  eastern 
Virginia.  The  stems  are  erect,  3  or  3  ft.  high,  and  liave  nearly  sessile,  alternate,  elliptic, 
finely  serrate,  smooth,  and  spreading  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  in  dense  catkin- 
like spikes,  the  upper  ones  with  two  stamens,  the  lower  ones  pistillate,  fertile,  and  with 
three  diverging  stigmas  on  the  thick  style.  The  root  has  been  used  in  medicine;  it  is 
about  a  foot  long,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter  above,  tapering  downward,  little 
branched,  but  somewhat  fibrous;  fleshy  when  fresh;  compact  and  wrinkled  longitudin- 
ally when  dried.  It  was  originally  introduced  as  an  emetic  and  alterative,  and  has  beea 
more  or  less  used,  especially  at  the  south,  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  skin  and 
hepatic  diseases,  but  at  present  not  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  it  by  the  more  observ- 
ing members  of  the  profession. 

STILL-LIFE  is  the  name  applied  to  that  branch  of  art  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
representation  of  lifeless  objects,  such  as  dead  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  vases,  and  house- 
furniture. 

STILLMAN,  Samuel,  d. d.,  1737-1 807 ;b.  Philadelphia;  ordained  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
as  an  evangelist,  17.59:  preached  for  a  time  at  James  island;  removed  to  BordentOAvn, 
N.  J.,  1760;  settled,  1765,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  Boston,  remaining  till  his 
death.  In  1764  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Brown  universitjr,  and  elected  fellow 
the  following  year.  He  was  distinguished  for  patriotism,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Mass. 
constitutional  convention,  1788.  He  published  patriotic,  masonic,  and  biographical  dis- 
courses, and  "election"  sermons. 

STILLWATER,  a  city  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  settled,  1843;  co.  seat  of  Washington  co.; 
pop.  '70,  5,750.  It  is  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  around  it  rise  high 
bluffs  from  which  a  beautiful  view  may  be  obtained;  19^  m.  from  St.  Paul,  on  the  St. 
Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls,  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  railroads.  It  is  built 
.at  the  n.  extremity  of  a  portion  of  the  river  which  from  Prescott  to  Stillwater  expands 
into  a  narrow  lake;  and  small  steamers  ply  between  this  city  and  Taylor's  Falls,  30  m. 
above.  It  contains  many  fine  buildings,  and  on  the  bluffs  are  beautiful  residences.  It 
has  a  court-house,  a  penitentiary,  2  national  banks,  9  churclies,  public  schools,  3  news- 
papers, and  a  public  library.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  pine  lumber  country,  in  the  St. 
Croix  valley;  which  product  furnishes  the  principal  industry,  and  employs  9  large  lum- 
ber mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of  500,000  ft.,  capital,  $3,000,000;  other  manufactures  are 
flour,  cooperage,  and  furniture. 

STILTED  AECH,  an  arch  in  which  the  impost  molding  is  placed  at  some  distance  be- 
low the  springing  of  the  arch. 

STILTS,  or  Stilt  Plo\'ers,  the  common  names  of  a  genus,  Mmantopus,  of  the  snipe 
family,  sS^Iopacicke,  of  the  order  grallatores.  The  stilts  have  long,  slender  bills,  cylin- 
drical, flattened  at  the  base,  compressed  at  the  point;  both  mandibles  channeled  to  the 
extent  of  half  their  length  from  the  base:  nostrils  lateral,  linear;  tarsi  very  long  and 
.slender;  toes  three,  before;  nails  small  and  flat;  wings  very  long,  the  first  quill-feather 
the  longest.  Jlimanfopus  melanopterus  {charadrius  himantopiis  of  Linn.)  caraliere  grande 
Itdliaiio  of  the  Italians,  Schwnrzflugelige  strandreuter  of  the  Germans,  long-legged  plover, 
stilt,  and  longshanks  of  the  English,  has  face,  neck,  and  all  lower  parts  pure  white, 
slightly  rosy  on  the  breast  and  belly:  top  of  head  and  neck  black,  with  white  spots; 
back  and  wings  black,  glossed  with  green;  tail  ash-col  )]■;  bill  black;  iris  crimson;  feet 
vermilion;  length  from  point  of  bill  to  end  of  tail  14  i;i..  and  to  the  claws  about  19  in. 
The  very  old  males  have  the  nape  of  neck  and  occiput  quite  white.     Female  smaller 
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than  male,  and  liavina:  no  green  gloss  on  slioulilcrs;  gonrr:il  tint  browner.  Six  species  of 
Jamanloptis  are  reeoi^iiizeil  by  G.  li.  Gray  as  inliabitauls  of  various  parts  of  the  world. 
One  species  is  fouiicT  in  Anu'rica,  ranging  from  the  great  lakes  to  Paraguay.  It  is  about 
14  in.  long,  ihe  bill  and  tail  each  forming  3  in.,  leaving  8  in.  for  Hie  body :  tarsi  4  in., 
rather  longer  than  the  tibi;e;  glossy  black  on  back,  wings,  loj)  of  head,  and  neck.  White 
above,  beneath,  and  in  front  of  tlie  eyes:  bill  black;  legs  red.  It  is  found  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  also  along  lakes  and  rivers  far  inland;  gregarious,  in  tiocks  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  or  more.  They  frequent  nuuldy  tlals  with  reedy  margins,  making  nests  of 
grasses.  Four  eggs  is  the  most  frequent  number  laid  for  a  brood;  they  are  rather  large, 
«jf  an  ochery  color,  with  brown  blotches  and  stresiks.  The  birds  are  graceful  walkers, 
with  long,  measured  steps.  They  live  on  small  fishes  and  their  eggs,  and  aquatic,  in- 
sects. Although  the  bird  is  widely  distributed  it  is  rare.  Its  visits  are  accidental  and 
uncertain.  It  is  scarce  in  the  northern  portion  of  Europe,  but  its  wide  range  makes  up 
for  its  local  scarcity. 

ST15IPS0N,  WiLLi.\M,  1 832-72 ;b.  Mass. ;  studied  medicine,  and  made  a  specialty  of 
conchology.  Among  his  writings,  besides  many  papers  in  the  Smith^oiiiait  Contribu- 
tions, and  scientific  periodicals,  arc  lievmon  of  the  Syuouoiiiy  of  tlie  TcHtaceous  Mollusks  of 
New  Engliuid  (IS.")!);  Notes  on  North  American  Crustacea  (1859);  and  licsturches  vpoii  the 
liydrohiino'  and  Allud  Forms  (18(55). 

STIMULANTS  may  be  defined  as  agents  which  produce  a  sudden,  but  not  a  per' 
manent,  augmentation  in  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions.  They  give  increased 
energy  to  tlie  circulatory  and  cerebro-spinal  nervous  sy.stems,  the  primaiy  effect  being 
probably  on  the  nervous  system,  while  the  circulation  is  only  secondarily  affected.  In 
their  mode  of  action  they  resemble  tonics  (q.v.)  in  some  respects;  thu.s  immediately 
after  their  administration  a  feeling  of  increa.sed  power  is  produced,  which,  however,  is 
not  permanent,  and  is  almost  always  followed  by  a  corresponding  (kpression  of  vital 
power;  their  clfeets  are,  however,  more  immediate  than  those  of  tonics.  Many  of 
these  agents,  as,  for  example,  alcohol  and  the  ethers,  are  closely  allied  to  narcotics,  their 
secondary  etfect,  if  given  in  sutticiently  large  doses,  being  to  produce  sleep,  and  even 
coma.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  general  stimulants:  1.  Alcohol,  in 
the  various  forms  of  spirits  and  wines.  As  a  stimulant,  alcohol  is  employed  in  medicine 
to  support  the  vital  powers  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers,  particularly  those  of  a  low 
or  typhous  character;  and  it  is  of  service  in  liatulent  colic,  in  s(mie  forms  of  iudiges- 
Uion,  in  vomiting,  and  in  fainting.  Its  almost  universal  use  iu  inflammatory  diseases 
occurring  iu  pcTsons  of  broken-down  constitution  has  recently  been  advocated  by  a 
special  school,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Todd  may  be  considered  a  representative.  Incases 
of  severe  uterine  hemorrhage  and  in  some  forms  of  fever,  it  may  be  given  in  very 
large  quantity.  According  to  Neligan,  in  the  fever  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  British 
legion  in  Spain  in  the  year  1835,  some  of  the  physicians  prescribed  as  much  as  32  ounces 
of  brandy  (a  pint  and  a  half)  in  24  hours.  2.  Ammonia,  either  in  the  form  of  solution 
of  ammonia,  or  liquor  ammonia,  or  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  general  stimulant, 
whose  action  is  rapid,  but  temporary.  It  is  of  special  use  iu  the  advanced  stages  of 
continued  fever,  iu  the  eruptive  fevers  when  the  rash  has  receded  (especially  in  scar- 
latina), and  in  the  latter  stages  of  pneumonia.  It  is  the  best  internal  stimulant  to  em- 
ploy in  profound  intoxication,  and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  sedatives;  and  as  an  external 
stimulant,  the  vapor  is  inhaled  in  cases  of  fainting.  The  solution  (which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  strong  solution  of  ammonia)  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  30 
minims,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  water,  mucilage,  or  any  bland  fluid.  The  carbon- 
ate (formerly  known  as  the  sesquicarbonatc,  which  in  reality  it  is)  may  be  given  in 
doses  varying  from  3  to  10  grains  in  pills  or  in  cold  water.  The  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
monia, containing  both  ammonia  and  its  carbonate,  is  an  excellent  and  agreeable  stimu- 
lant in  fainting,  hysteria,  flatulant  colic,  etc  ,  in  doses  of  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 
taken  in  water  or  camphor  mixture.  3.  Cajeput  oil,  in  doses  of  from  2  to  G  drops  on  a 
lump  of  sugar,  or  rubbed  up  with  sugar,  is  a  powerful  diffusililc  stimulant,  admirably 
suited  for  cases  of  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  4.  ^7/«'?- (known 
also  !\n  sulphnric  ether)  acts  as  a  general  diffusible  stimulant;  but  its  effects,  which  are 
rapidly  produced,  are  vpry  transient.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  stimulant  in  spas- 
modic and  nervous  affections  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  as  "  in  cramp  of  the 
stomach,  in  spasmodic  or  flatulent  colic,  in  nervous  paljiitations,  in  hiccough,  in  nervous 
headaclie,during  a  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  in  aphonia,  etc.  It  is  also  adminis. 
tered  frequently  with  good  effect  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  when  the  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  known  as  subsultus  tendinum,  and  hiccough  are  present;  and  as  an  immedi- 
ate stimulant  in  fainting  and  asphyxia." — Neligan's  Medicines,  etc.,  6th  ed.  p.  452.  It 
is  usually  given  in  doses  of  about  a  dram  in  some  aromatic  water.  To  tliese  more 
important  stimulants  may  be  added  camphor,  ginger,  horse-radish,  the  preparations  of 
lavender,  of  the  mints,  etc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
magnetic  eleetricit,y  operate  on  the  animal  .system  either  as  general  or  local  stimulants, 
according  to  the  m:inner  in  which  they  are  applied.     See  Electricity,  Medical. 

STING-FISH.     See  Weavek. 

STING  RAY,  Tryrjon,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  of  the  order  rai(B  (see 
Ray)  and  family  trygoniduz.     In  this  family  the  tail  is  long  and  slender,  the  eyes  on  the 
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Upper  (dorsal)  aspect,  and  in  the  genus  trygon  tlie  tail  is  armed  willi  a  strong  spine 
notched  on  both  sides.  The  tail  has  either  no  fin,  or  a  merely  nulin\ental  one.  Only 
one  species  of  stiug  ray  occurs  in  the  British  seas  (7'.  ;;«.s-<r«(^c«),  popularly  known  as 
the  fire  tlaire.  It  is  found  in  the  3Iediterrancan,  and  tlience  to  the  uortherumost  parts 
of  Europe.  It  resembles  a  sliate  in  general  appearance.  The  flesli  is  reniarliable  for  its 
redness  of  color,  and  is  not  esteemed.  The  sting  ray  is  dreaded  from  the  power  which 
it  has  of  using  its  nmscular  and  flexible  tad  as  a  weapon,  twisting  it  round  the  object  of 
attack,  and  indicting  severe  lacerated  wounds  with  the  serrated  spine.  These  wounds 
often  cause  great  inflammation,  wlience  a  notion  lias  been  prevalent  from  ancient  times 
that  the  sting  is  charged  with  venom;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  Other  species  of 
sting  ray  are  plentiful  in  the  warmer  jiarts  of  tlie  world,  and  they  are  everywhere 
dreaded.  The  spine  is  used  by  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  islands  to  point  their 
spears. 

STINK-POT,  in  warfare  a  shell,  often  of  earthenware,  charged  with  combustibles, 
wliich,  on  bursting,  emit  a  foul  smell  and  a  suffocating  smoke.  It  is  useful  in  sieges  for 
driving  the  garrison  from  their  defenses;  also  in  boarding  a  ship,  for  effecting  a  diver- 
sion wliile  the  assailants  gain  the  deck.  The  stink-pot  is  a  favorite  weapon  of  tlie  Chinese. 
Under  the  more  elegant  title  of  Asphyxiated  shell,  the  French  and  other  modern  nations 
have  exjierimciitcd  considerably  on  this  mode  of  harassing  an  enemy. 

STINK-STONE,  or  Sw^ike-stone,  a  kind  of  marble  or  limestone  remarkable  for  the 
fetid  urinous  odor  wliich  it  emits  wlien  rubbed.     It  contains  a  little  sulphur. 

STINK-TRAPS,  a  name  given  to,  certain  very  useful  forms  of  drain  openings,  whiclj 
while  allowing  liquids  to  run  down,  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  ga.«es.  They  are 
made  of  iron  or  earthenware,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  on  one  very  simple  prin- 
ciple, there  being  a  curved  or  siphon  pipe  below  the  grating  or  grid  which  always  retains 
sufficient  water  to  prevent  the  outward  passage  <jf  the  gases. 

STINK-WOOD,  Orcodaphne  Jwlidn,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  lavracea,  a  native  of 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  remaikable  for  the  strong  disagreeable  smell  of  its  wood, 
which,  liowever,  is  hard,  very  durable,  takes  an  excellent  polish,  and  resembles  walnut. 
It  has  been  used  in  .shipbuilding, 

STINT.     See  Sandpiper. 

STIPA.     See  Feather  Grass. 

STIPE,  in  botany,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  stem  of  palms  and  tree-ferns. 

STI  FIITD,  the  provision  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  It  consists  erf  payments  in  money  or  grain,  or  both,  made  out  of  the  teinds 
or  tithes  of  their  parishes.  The  teinds  (q. v.),  original!}'  the  tenths  of  the  produce  of 
the  lands  drawn  in  kind,  have  become  converted  into  a  separate  estate,  held  under  a 
liability  for  stipend.  In  a  n  ajority  of  cas-ts  they  have  been  pnrcliai-td  at  a  valuation  by 
the  oAv'ners  of  the  lands  to  which  they  belong,  stipends  having  first  been  "modified" 
from  them,  and  they  are  held  under  the  burden  of  augmenting  the  minister's  stipend  to 
the  extent  of  their  value.  Sometimes  they  have  passed  in  tollie  hands  of  titulars,  i.e., 
grantees  from  the  crown  and  their  successors,  or  belong  to  colleges  and  ho.'^pitals,  to  all 
of  whom  payment  of  tithe  is  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  according  to  a  valua- 
tion or  composition ;  and  the  teinds.  formerly  held  by  bishcqjs  or  other  dignified  clergy 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  In  1617  a  commission  was  apointed  by  James  VI.  to 
modify  stipends  to  the  clergy  from  the  parochial  teinds.  The  provii-ion  was  at  first 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  K)  chalders  of  victual  or  1000  merks  (£'o5  lis.  Id.)  per  annum 
and  a  minimum  of  5  chalders  or  500  merks  (£27  15s.  6d.);  but  the  minimum  was  raised 
in  1649  to  8  chalders,  or  3  chalders  and  money  for  the  other  5,  at  a  conversion  not  ex- 
ceeding £100  Scots  or  beneath  100  merks  for  each  chalder;  and.it  has  been  the  practice 
to  allow  a  further  sum  to  the  minister  to  meet  the  expense  of  communion  elements. 
The  power  of  assigning,  modifying,  and  localing  stipends,  has,  since  the  union,  been 
possessed  bv  the  judges  of  the  court  of  sessions,  sitting  as  a  court  of  c(/mmission  of 
teinds.  When  the  existing  stipend  of  a  clergyman  is  considered  insufhcient,  and  there 
remains  an}-  free  teind  (i.e.,  teind  as  yet  unappropriated  for  stipend),  the  court  have  it 
in  their  power  to  award  him  out  of  it  what  augmentation  they  deem  suitable.  But  by 
act  48,  Geo.  III.  c.  138.  no  stipend  can  be  augmented  a  second  lime  till  after  the  lapse  of 
20  years  from  a  previous  augmentation.  The  augmented  stipend  is  modified  in 
victual;  but  the  minister  receives  it  not  in  kind,  but  in  value,  according  to  the  highest 
fiars  (q.v.)  prices  of  each  year.  By  50  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  £10,000  annually  was  set  apart 
from  the  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  raising  all  stipends  to  £150,  where  the  teinds  of 
the  parish  did  not  provide  that  sum.  Act  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  72  makes  certain  provisions 
out  of  the  public  revenue  for  tlio.-e  clergymen  who  have  neither  manse  nor  glebe,  or 
who  have  a  manse  but  no  glebe,  or  a  glebe  but  no  manse,  and  whose  stipends  do  not 
exceed  £200  a  year. 

The  terms  at  which  stipend  is  payable  are  Whitsunday  and  Michaelmas.  If  the  in- 
cumbent be  admitted  before  Whitsuuda}',  he  is  entitled  to  the  whole  year's  stipend;  and 
if  his  interest  cea.ee  before  that  term,  he  has  no  claim  to  any  part  of  it.  If  he  is  ad- 
mitted between  Whitsunday  and  Michaelmas,  he  is  entitled  to  a  half-year's  stipend.  If  his 
interest  cease  between  these  terms,  he  or  his  representatives  have  right  tea  half-year's  sti- 
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pciul;  and  if  it  cease  after  Miehaclmus,  to  the  whole  year's  stipend.  No  stipend  is  due  till 
colliUiou  have  tal<en  place,  and  stipend  continues  due  to  a  suspended  cleruynian.  On  the 
decease  of  a  cieri^ynian,  a  sum  equal  to  a  half  year's  stipend  is  due  to  his  executors,  under 
the  name  of  aiui'ov  uiutut(ii  word  derived  from  tiie  now  allogether  analogous  aiuuitie,or 
first-fruits  of  the  canon  law),  one-half  of  which  goes  to  the  widow,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  children  or  other  next  of  kin,  the  whole  passing  to  the  next  of  kin  where  there 
is  no  widow.  It  is  additit)ual  to  the  sum  otherwise  due  to  tiie  ineunihenl;  so  that  if  he 
survive  Whitsundav,  he  will  have  half  the  year's  stipend,  and  his  executors  will  have 
tiie  other  half  as  mur,  and  if  he  .survive  iMicliaelmas,  he  will  have  tlie  whole  year's  sti- 
pend, and  an  additional  half-year's  stipend  will  be  due  to  the  executors  as  a/m.  The 
stipend  accruing  during  a  vacancy  was  formerly  at  the  disposal  of  the  patron  -of  the 
parish  for  pious  uses,  but  has  been  given  by  statutes  50  Geo.  111.  c.  84,  and  54  Geo.  III. 
c.  49,  to  the  ministers'  widows'  fund. 

STIPTILA  TION,  in  Roman  law,  was  an  agreement  attended  with  certain  solemnities. 
The  word  is  used  in  English  and  Scotch  law  only  in  a  poi)ular  sense,  to  denote  any  dis- 
tinct mtitter  expressly  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  an  agreement  or  deed. 

STIPULE,  in  l)olany,  a  leafy  appendage  at  the  ba.se  of  the  leaf-stalk  in  many  plants. 
Sometimes  the  stipule  is  solitary;  but  frequently  there  are  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
leaf-stalk.  They  are  of  very  various  form  and  character,  often  very  dissimdar  to  the 
leaf  with  which  they  are  connected.  In  some  plants,  they  are  large,  enveloping  the 
young  leaf,  but  soon  falling  off;  in  many,  they  are  deciduous:  but  in  many  they  are  as 
permanent  as  the  leaf  itself.  Their  presence  or  absence,  their  deciduous  or  persistent 
character,  and  other  peculiarities  which  they  exhibit,  form  distinctive  characteristics 
not  only  of  .species  and  genera,  but  of  natural  orders.  They  are  generally  green,  like 
leaves;  but  sometimes  membranaceous.  In  some  plants,  they  assume  the  form  of  spines; 
in  cuo/rbita/rrE,  that  of  tendrils.  Organs  of  the  same  nature  with  stipules  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  leaflets  of  some  compound  leaves. 

STIRLINff,  a  market,  t.  river-port,  and  royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal 
burg,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Forth, 
29  in.  n.e.  of  Glasgow  by  railroad.  Like  Edinburgh,  to  which  city  it  bears,  in  its 
main  features,  a  striking  resemblance,  it  no  doubt  owes  its  ori.s^in  to  the  strong  natural 
fortress  of  its  Castle  Hill.  From  this  hill,  covering  the  declivity  which  slopes  n.  and 
eastward  to  the  plain,  extends  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  around  which  are  numerous 
streets;  while  many  villas  have  risen  in  the  environs.  The  Castle  Hill,  which  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  e.,  and  fronts  the  w.  with  a  steep,  precipitous  wall  of  basaltic  rock,  over- 
looks the  beautiful  and  fertile  curse,  or  flat,  which  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Forth. 
Am,)ng  the  more  prominent  public  buiUlings  and  institutions  are  the  East  and  West 
Churches — the  former  erected  by  James  IV^.  about  1494,  the  latter  built  at  a  later  period; 
and  "  Mar's  Work,"  an  incomplete  structure,  built  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  regent  of  Scot- 
land, who  died  in  1572,  when  the  building  was  in  progress.  This  architectural  fragment 
is  richly  ornamented.  In  the  more  ancient  quarters,  one  or  two  pleasing  specimens  of 
old  Scotch  domestic  architecture  may  still  be  seen.  Of  the.se  "  Argyle's  Lodging,"  with 
its  pinnacled  round  towers  and  decorated  windows,  is  the  chief.  It  is  now  used  as  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  The  town-house  is  surmounted  with  a  spire,  and  has  the  old  jail  attached. 
It  contains  the  jug  or  standard  of  dry  measure  which  was  given  to  the  keeping  of  Stir- 
ling by  the  Scottish  parliament;  while  Linlithgow  is  said  to  have  received  the  firlot; 
Edinburgh,  the  ell,  etc.  The  new  jail  is  a  handsome  building.  Cowan's  ho.spital, 
founded  in  1639,  is  an  object  of  interest.  There  are  also  an  atheneum,  corn  exchange, 
and  numerous  excellent  schools.  A  magnificent  art  institute,  called  the  Smith  institute, 
in  honor  of  tlie  founder,  was  opened  in"^1874.  The  importance  of  Stirling  in  early  times 
was  due  to  its  situation  and  its  defen.ses.  At  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Forth, 
when  there  were  no  regular  ferries,  Stirling  w^as  the  key  to  the  Highlands,  and  the  pos- 
session of  its  strength  and  its  means  of  communication  between  n.  and  s.  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  town,  besides,  was  strongly  fortified  by  both  nature  and  art. 
The  ancient  bridge  of  Stirling,  the  age  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  was  in  existence 
in  1571,  is  comi)ose(l  of  four  arches,"and  was  defended  at  each  end  by  gatesand  towers. 
This  bridge  was,  until  quite  recent  year.s,  the  only  one  by  which  wheeled  carnages  could 
cross  the  Forth.  Vessels  of  150  ton's  can  reach  the  port  of  Stirling,  but  its  commerce 
by  river  is  now  of  less  im;)ortance  than  l)ef.ire  the  days  of  r/dlroads.  _  Stirling  is  a  cen- 
tral railro.-id  stati;)n,  and  the  means  of  communication  in  every  direction  are  ready  and 
abundant.  The  rich  agricultural,  mining  and  mamifacturing  districts  around  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  b:isis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  itself.  Manufactures  of  ropes,  malt, 
leather,  soaj),  and  mineral  oils  are  carried  on.  The  town  imites  with  the  Dunfermline 
burgs  in  .sending  a  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  Pop.  '71  of  pari,  burgh,  14,279; 
of  town,  10,87:1' 

Slirliiiii-  (formerly  Sfrj/pd>/ne,  or  EatrurJin)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  historically 
important  towns  ofSeotland.  It  is  of  unknown  antiquity;  and  there  is  no  record  from 
■which  the  date  of  tlu!  foundation  of  even  the  casth;  can  be  determined.  It  must  have 
been  a  frontier  fortress  from  the  earliest  times.  Alexander  I.  died  in  the  castle  in  1124. 
In  tlie  vicinitv,  the  battle  of  Stirling  was  fought  in  1297.  See  Wallace.  The  town 
vras  taken  by  "Edward  1.,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  in  1304.     lu  the  vicinity,  at  Baa- 
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nockburn  (q.v.),  the  famous  battle  of  that  name  was  fought  in  1314.  The  castle  was  the 
binhphice  of  James  II.  and  of  James  V.  James  III.  built  the  parliameut  house  iu  the 
castle,  aud  otherwise  improved  aud  embellished  the  fortress.  James  V.  built  tlie  pahice, 
the  walls  of  which  are  profusely  covered  with  grotesque  ornamentation.  In  the  older 
part  of  the  castle  is  the  "Douglas  Room,"  in  which  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  was  as- 
sassinated bv  James  II.  In  1651,  after  the  battle  of  Duubar,  the  castle  was  taken  by 
Monk;  and  it  withstood  a  siege  by  the  Highlanders  in  1745.  The  view  from  the  towers 
of  Stirling  castle  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  "Westward,  the  rich  vale  of  Menteith 
streaches  away  to  the  Highlands,  where  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Venue,  Ben  A'an,  aud  Ben 
Ledi  clo.se  the  scene.  The  glitteriuo^  "links"'  of  Forth  are  seen  in  the  carse  of  Stirling, 
surrounded  by  fertile  fields  aud  luxuriant  woods;  the  Abbey  Craig,  crowned  by  the  Wal- 
lace monument,  lises  boldly  on  the  n. ;  while  on  the  e.  are  seen  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Cambuskenneth  Abby. 

STIRLING,  Earl  of.     See  Alexander,  Welliam. 

STIRLING,  James  HuTcnrs^soN,  ll.d.  ;  b.  Glasgow,  1S22:  studied  art  and  medicine 
at  the  Glasgow  university.  He  practiced  medicine  for  some  yeais  iu  South  ^Vales,  but 
in  1857  visited  the  continent,  while  there  and  after  his  return  to  England  pursued  an  ex- 
tensive course  of  philosophical  study.  He  has  published  The  Secret  of  Hegel,  a  transla- 
tion of  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy;  As  Keyards  Protoplasm;  Lectures  on  tJie  Philos- 
ophy of  Law ;  and  other  works. 

STIRLING.  Sir  Thomas.  1735-1808;  b.  Scotland;  commanded  a  company  of  royal 
highlanders,  1757.  In  1758-59,  he  served  under  Abercrombie  and  Amherst;  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Niagara,  and  joined  in  the  expedition  to  Lower  Canada,  1760.  In  1766  he 
was  on  duty  in  Philadelphia,  leaving  his  station  at  fort  Charlies.  He  was  made  lieut. 
col.,  1771,  was  prominent  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the  revolutionary  war,  aud  rose 
through  successive  grades  to  general,  1801.     He  was  knighted  iu  1796. 

STIRLING.  Sir  William.     See  Maxwell. 

STIRLINGSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  forming  the  border  between  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  of  the  country,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Pertshire,  and  by  the  river  and 
lirth  of  Forth.  Area,  467  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  '71,  98.218.  xV.  considerable  part  of  Sterling- 
slure  is  occupied  by  the  carses  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  which  were  formerly  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  unproductive  moss.  On  the  removal  of  the  moss-soil,  part  of  which 
was  floated  off  into  the  Fortli  by  the  agency  of  running  water,  a  rich  clay-soil,  of  vari- 
ous depths,  from  a  plow-furrow  to  20,  and  even  30  ft ,  was  reached,  and  is  now  cul- 
tivated with  the  most  marked  success.  The  chief  elevation  is  Ben-Lomond  (q.v.),  in 
the  north-west.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Forth  (q.v.),  the  Carron — navigable  for  small 
vessels  to  Carron-shore — and  the  Endrick.  Loch  Lomond  (q.v.)  is  the  only  important 
lake  in  the  county.  Stirlingshire  is  remarkable  for  its  mineral  stores,  especially  iron- 
stone, which  is  wrought  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Carron  (q.v).  Woolen  goods,  etc..  are 
largely  manufactured,  especially  at  Alva,  Bannockburn,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stirling  (q.  v.).  Of  the  area  of  298,579  acres,  there  were  in  '76,  110.788  acres  under  all 
kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass.  There  were  30,655  under  corn  crops  (2,883 
being  under  wheat);  under  green  crops,  9,503  (5,184  in  turnips);  24,036  under  clover 
aud  grasses  under  rotation;  45,009  under  permanent  pasture  and  meadow.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  in  the  countv  4,801  iiorses,  30,225  cattle,  115.610  sheep,  and 
2,297  swnne.  The  valued  rent  in  1674  was  £9,042;  in  '78-79,  £379.102  (exclusive  of 
canals  and  railroads).     The  parliamentary  constituency  in  the  same  year  was  3,218. 

STIE'RTIPS  (naval)  are  eyes  of  rope  pendent  from  the  yards,  and  supporting  several 
portions  of  the  tackle  connected  with  the  management  of  tlie  sails. 

STITCH  in  the  side  is  the  popular  and  expressive  name  applied  to  the  pain  felt  in 
pleurisy.  It  occupies  a  point  or  sm.all  spot  on  a  level  with,  or  ju.st  beneath  the  breast 
on  the  left  side;  and  patients  state  that  they  feel  as  if  some  sharp  stabbing  instrument 
were  being  driven  in  at  that  spot,  whenever  the  act  of  in.spiration  goes  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  It  is  termed  in  French  Point  de  Cote.  See  Pleurisy.  A  simple  modification  of 
stitch  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  if  a  person  take  exercise  shortly  after  partaking  of  a 
full  meal.  The  pain  in  this  case  is  seated  lower  in  the  side,  and  is  usually  removed  by 
stooping.     Hence  the  popular  remedy  for  this  pain  is  to  make  a  ctoss  upon  the  foot. 

STITCH'WORT,  SteUana,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  caryophylk-tv,  having 
a  calyx  of  5  leaves,  5  deeply-cloven  petals,  10  stamens,  3  styles,  and  a  many-.see(led  cap- 
sule opening  with  six  teeth.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  several  are  very  common 
in  Britain,  annual  and  perennial  plants,  with  weak  stems  and  wliile  flowers,  which  in 
Bome  are  minute,  antl  in  others  are  large  enough  to  be  very  ornamental  to  woods  aud 
hedgebanks,  as  in  the  wood  stilchwort  {S.  nemorum)  and  the  greater  stitchw'ort  {8. 
Jiolosta).     To  this  genus  the  common  chickweed  (q.v.)  is  generally  referred. 

STITH,  William,  1689-1755,  b.  Ya. ;  educated  in  England,  and  took  orders  in  the 
church.  He  was  appointed  master  of  tlie  grammar  school  of  William  and  Mary  college, 
Va.,  in  1731,  was  chaplain  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  1738,  and  president  of  William 
and  Mary  college,  aud  rector  of  Henrico  parish  from  1752  to  his  death.    He  wrote  a 
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Jlistory  of  ihe  First  Biscovei'y  and  Settlement  of  Virginia,  1747,  in  accuracy  of  detail  not 
excoeck'd  by  any  Amoric-au  historical  woik. 

STI  VEE,  a  coin  of  IIi)llaiid,  equivalent  to  a  penny  sterling,  being  the  ^'^  of  a  guilder 
or  guldrn.     See  Flouin. 

STOAT.     See  Ekmitje. 

STOB^E'US,  JoANNKs,  an  ancient  Gr<  ck  writer,  native  of  Slobi,  Macedonia.  It  is 
thought  that  he  lived  al)0ul  500  A.u.,  but  almost  nothing  is  known  about  liis  personal 
life,  lie  made  two  extensive  works  of  selections  from  several  hundred  Greek  authors. 
These  collections  were  called  the  Eclofjie  and  the  Antlu>lo(jion,  and  by  them  many  utter- 
ances of  ancient  writers  have  been  preserved  to  us,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost. 

STOCK,  or  Stock  GILI.Y^^.owER,  Matthiola,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
ei-ucifvii'.  having  cylindrical  or  compres.sed  pods,  and  a  stigma  consisting  of  two  upright 
appresscd  phiies,  the  outer  side  of  whicli  often  rises  intv.  ;i  knob  or  h(jrn.  The  species 
are  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby,  natives  of  the  countries  around  tlie  jNIeditcrranean  sea, 
most  of  them  thickly  clothed  with  w'lite  or  grayish  stellate  hairs;  the  flowers  in  ra- 
cemes, and  generally  beautiful  and  fragrant.  Some  of  the  species  have  long  been  much 
much  cultivated,  and  many  tine  varieties  have  been  produced  by  cultivation.  M. 
incfiud,  a  very  rare  and  even  doubtful  native  of  England,  is  probabl}'  Ihe  parent  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  cultivated  kinds  wiiii  hoary  leaves,  known  as  Brompton  stock, 
etc.;  while  lliose  with  smooth  leaves,  called  ten-week  stock,  German  stock,  etc., 
are  referred  to  M.  annua,  M.  glabra,  and  M.  fenestralis,  which,  perhaps,  are  mere 
varieties  of  one  species.  The  sandy  sliores  of  Wales  and  of  Cornwall  produces  a 
species,  3A  siuuaia,  tho  large  purple  flowers  of  which  are  flagrant  only  at  night 
— a  characteristic  also  of  several  other  sjiecies.  Stocks  are  always  raised  by  gard 
ners  from  seed,  which  even  the  double  kinds  often  produce,  a  multiplication  of  the 
petals  having  taken  place  without  loss  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  Of  the  seedlings, 
however,  some  produce  double  and  others  single  flowers,  so  that  only  some  gratify  the 
cultivator.  The  hoary-leaved  stocks  are  generally  treated  as  biennials,  although,  in 
reality,  they  may  almost  be  reckoned  perennial;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the}'  should 
flower  in  tlie  first  year,  as  the  plants  become  stronger  when  they  remain  without  flow- 
ering till  the  second  year,  and  pjoduce  richer  racemes  of  flowers.  The  smooth-kaved 
stocks  are  treated  as  annuals. — The  beautiful  little  annual  called  Virginian  stock  does 
not  belong  to  this  geims,  although  it  is  of  the  same  natural  order.  Its  habit  is  indeed 
very  different.  It  is  ■Malcomia  maritima,  and  notwilhstaiuling  its  popular  name,  is  a 
native  of  th'3  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  become  one  of  our  most  favorite 
flowers,  almost  rivaling  mignonette,  and  is  all  the  more  esteemed  because  it  grows  well 
in  the  little  garden  plots  which  are  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  towns. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a  t.  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  12  m.  s.w.  of  Pittsfield,  on  theHousa- 
tonic  railroad,  and  on  the  river  of  tlie  same  n:;me;  pop.  '80,  2,360.  The  site  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Stocklnidge  or  Housatonic  Indians,  Avith  whom  Jonathan 
Edwards  did  missionarv  work.  There  are  3  churches,  a  bank,  library,  hotel,  and  public 
and  private  schools.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  village  lies  in  beautiful  valleys  lying 
between  Monument,  Great  Barrington,  Wesi  Stockbridge,  Beartown,  and  Kattlesuake 
mountains. 

STOCTvBRlDGE,  HENRY,  b.  Mass.,  1S22;  graduate  of  Amherst  college,  1845; 
Btudied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Maryland,  1848.  He  favored  the  union 
cause  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ;  member  of  the  state  legislature,  1864.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  which  met  to  decide  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  state,  was  active  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  framed  by  its 
meml)ers,  and  defended  it  befoi'e  the  courts.  It  was  by  his  exertions  that  the  indentures 
of  apprenticeship  which  threatened  to  take  the  place  of  slavery  were  omitted  from  the 
statutes,  and  enfranchisement  secured,  without  possibility  of  evasion,  to  the  colored 
children  of  Maryland.     His  rank  at  the  bar  is  very  high. 

STOCK-BROKER,  or  SriARE-BROKKR,  a  person  employed  in  buying  and  selling  stock 
in  the  public  home  and  foreign  funds,  also  in  stock  or  shares  of  joint-stock  companies. 
In  most  of  the  principal  towns  stock  exchanges  are  established,  and  the  stock  or  share 
brokers  are  meml)ers  of  such  exchanges,  and  are  bound  to  transact  business  in  terms  of 
the  rules  and  resrulations  of  the  ex  jhange  to  which  they  belong.  In  London,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  brokers,  there  are  what  are  Called  sworn  brokers,  who  require  a  license  from 
the  city  corporation,  for  which  certain  fees  are  exacted,  before  being  entitled  to  transact 
business  in  the  public  funds.  In  the  provincial  exciianges  tiie  brokers  require  no  license, 
nor  do  they  pay  any  fee  to  government  or  other  authorities.  The  charge  for  brokerage 
or  commi.s'sion's  varies  from  \  in  consols  to  \  per  cent  in  railway  stocks;  the  rates  for 
shares  being  charged  according  to  the  amount  of  the  share,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
Bcale  adopted  by  the  stock  exchanges. 

STOCKDOVE,  Coliimha  cenan,  a  wild  pigeon,  native  of  Europe;  a  beautiful  gray 
bird  with  a  burnished  metallic  purple  brca.it.  scarlet  eyes,  orange  colored  bill,  and  red 
less.  It  IS  about  14  in.  in  length  froTu  bill  to  end  of  tail.  It  is  named  from  its  habit  of 
making  its  nest  in  hollow  stumps  or  tree  stocks. 
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STOCK  EXCHANGE,  an  organization  of  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  and 
sell  stock,  bonds,  and  other  securities,  municipal,  state,  or  national;  or  of  corporations 
engaged  in  mining,  transportation,  banking,  or  commerce,  in  open  market  at  specified 
limes,  and  under  strict  rules  The  New  York  stock  excliange  was  first  rt-guliirly  organ- 
ized in  1817,  but  its  records  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1835.  A  similar  organ- 
ization existed  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  that  in  New  York,  after  which  the  latter  was 
patterned.  The  stocks  dealt  in  were  U.  S.  stocks,  state  stocks,  and  city  bank  and 
insurance  stock.  By  1830  railroad  stocks  had  come  into  the  mar.iet— Mohawk.  Catskill, 
Harlem,  etc. ;  and  the  Morris  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  canals.  In  1823  the  initiation 
fee  of  the  New  York  stock  exchange  was  $25;  iu  1827,  $100;  and  in  1833.  $150.  Ac 
present  a  seat  in  the  board  is  worth  ^25,000.  The  number  of  members  is  1030;  and  iu 
case  of  the  death  of  a  member,  his  seat  is  sold,  and  the  sum  received  paid  to  his  heirs — 
less  any  dues  or  unfulfilled  contracts  standing  against  his  name.  The  regulations  are 
very  stringent,  some  of  them  involving  for  their  breach,  expulsion  and  loss  of  seat  with- 
out mdemuity.  A  gratuity  fund  pays  to  the  heirs  of  any  broker  who  dies  in  good  stand- 
ing, the  sum  of  $10,000,  without  deductions.  About  200,000  shares  of  stock  change 
hands  daily,  and  the  operations  frequently  cover  $1,500,000  value  of  securities  handled. 
A  committee  on  arbitration  .settles  disputes  among  members.  On  the  failure  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stock  exchange,  his  ns.sets  (stock,  bonds,  and  other  securities)  are  sold  at  pub- 
lic sale  "under  tlie  rule,"  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  his  creditors.  The  processes 
of  sale  in  the  exchange,  though  apparently  complicated,  and  impossible  for  the  unin- 
itiated to  understand,  are  in  reality  simple  enough.  A  call  of  the  list  of  stocks  is  made 
twice  a  day,  as  a  matter  of  form";  and  the  government,  state,  and  railroad  bonds  are 
called  in  a  room  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose.  But  the  sales  are  made  by  the 
brokers  themselves,  each  one  offering  whatever  stock  he  has  to  sell,  crying  it  aloud, 
number  of  shares  and  price;  or  naming  the  price  he  offers  for  a  stock,  if  buying.  These 
cries,  which  issue  from  several  hundred  throats  at  the  same  lime,  are  readily  distin- 
guished and  understood  by  the  brokers,  and  the  tran.sactiou3  are  closed  and  noted  accu- 
rately. Persons  employed  for  the  purpose  gather  and  record  as  many  of  these  sales  as 
possible,  and  these  are  sent  by  the  telegraph  instrument  to  all  the  different  otfices  and 
places  of  resort  where  connecting  instruments  are  kept,  where  speculators  and  investors 
can  watch  the  market,  and  knowing  the  fluctuations  and  indications  as  they  occur,  can 
give  their  orders  to  their  brokers  intelligently.  The  record  of  transactions  is  abbreviated 
both  as  to  the  name  of  the  stock  and  thenatureof  the  sale.  Thus,  ''L.S.  400: 125:  s.  60," 
means  400  shares  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad  stock  at  $135,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  seller's  option  any  time  within  60  days.  The  option  is  with  the  buyer 
if  recorded  "  b.60;"  the  number  of  days  of  course  varying  according  to  agreement.  The 
letters  ex.  mean  less  dividend.  Applied  to  bonds,  c.  means  coupon,  and  r.  registered; 
o.b.  stands  for  delivery  at  the  opening  of  the  books  of  transfer.  Stock  is  bought  either 
for  its  full  value  in  cash,  or  on  a  margin.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  client  deposits  with 
his  broker  10  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  thus  securing  the  latter  against  a 
loss,  since  he  can  sell  if  the  stock  falls  to  the  point  which  the  margin  covers;  or  can  call 
for  more  margin,  selling  if  the  client  declines  further  risk.  Those  «ho  contract  to 
deliver  stock  at  a  future  day  at  a  fixed  p:ice  are  said  to  sell  short,  and  are  technically 
called  "  bears,"  because  they  desire  to  squeeze  or  depress  the  market.  "  Bulls,"  on  the 
contrary,  buy  stock  for  a  rise,  and  are  called  '•  long"  of  the  stock,  and  "bulls"  because 
their  interest  is  to  raise  the  market  price.  The  broker's  commission  for  buying  or  sell- 
ing is  i  of  1  per  cent,  except  to  members  of  the  board,  who  pay  $2  per  100  shares.  The 
business  in  "stock  privileges."  as  they  are  called,  is  a  peculiar  one,  involving  the  tech- 
nical terms  "puts  "  and  "calls."  A  broker  who  sells  a  "  put,"  agrees  to  buy  a  specified 
stock  in  a  certain  number  of  shares,  within  a  stated  time,  at  a  specified  price,  provided 
the  seller  be  willing  to  deliver  the  stock  at  the  price  and  time  named.  If  the  broker 
sells  a  "call,"  he  agrees  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  a  given  stock  on  call 
within  a  stated  time  at  a  specified  price.  The  cost  of  tiiese  privileges  is  arranged  between 
the  parties  on  the  condition  of  the  market,  the  time  involved,  etc.  For  tlie  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  gratuity  fund  for  the  heirs  of  deceased  members  of  the  excliange,  every 
surviving  member  is  assessed  on  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  sum  of  $10.  This  .system, 
which  results  in  the  payment  of  $10,000  on  the  occasion  of  every  death,  was  founded  in 
1873.  It  is  expected  that  by  1888  the  accumulated  fund  with  its  natural  increase  will 
render  these  assessments  no  longer  necessary.  The  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  stock, 
exchange  is,  .as  has  already  been  remarked,  under  the  strictest  regulation,  and  the 
instances  of  dishonesty  or  impropriety  have  been,  it  is  said,  fewer  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  engaged,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  involved,  than  in 
any  other  mercantde  business.  The  stock  exchange  of  New  York  is  situated  on  Broad 
and  New  streets,  and  is  a  hancrsome  building,  containing  probably  the  largest  and 
strongest  v.aults  for  t.he  reception  of  securities,  in  the  world,  and  commodious  rooms  for 
the  tfansaction  of  business.     Visitors  are  admitted  to  a  gallery  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

STOCKFISH,  a  commercial  name  of  salted  and  dried  cod  and  other  fish  of  the  same 
family,  particularly  the  ling,  hake,  and  torsk  (see  these  heads).  The  fish  is  cured  as 
soon  .as  possible  after  being  caught.  It  is  split  up  from  head  to  tail,  cleansed  from  all 
particles  of  blood  by  plentiful  washings  with  salt  water;  a  piece  of  the  back-bone  is  cut 
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away;  and  after  the  superfluous  water  has  drained  off,  the  fish  are  laid  in  long  vats, 
covtTC'd  with  salt,  and  kept  lic.vu  by  heavy  wcijrhts.  By  and  by  they  arc  taken  out, 
waslKti  ami  brushed,  and  then  exposed  to  sun  and  air  on  a  sandy  beaeh  or  upon  rocks. 
They  are  afterward  gathered  into  iiille  heaps,' and  when  the}-  assume  a  tine  whitish 
appearance,  known  as  tlie  blovm,  they  are  ccmsidered  ready  for  tlie  market.  Great 
quantities  of  stock-tish  arc  thus  prei)ared  in  tlie  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  not 
only  useil  in  the  countries  wiiieh  produce  them,  but  are  largely  exiiorled  to  more  .south- 
ern regions,  where  llicj-  are  in  gnat  demand.  The  cod,  ling,  and  hake  lishciy  of  Scot- 
hmd  is  next  in  importance  to  its  herring  tishcry.  In  187o,  accor<ling  to  tlie  report  of  the 
Fishery  commissioners,  the  yield  was  1(50, 716J  cwts.  of  dried  lish,  besides  1-2,881^  bar- 
rels cuietl  in  pickle.  Tlie  quantity  exported  was  70, 101. i  cwts.  cured  dried.  The 
qu;uiliiy  of  stockfish  cured  on  the  more  southern  coasts  of  Britain  is  inconsiderable. 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Maelar  lake,  in  59' 20'  u.  lat.,  and  18' 5'  c.  long.  Tlie  pop.  was  in  1877,  165,677. 
Stockliolm,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cajjitals  of  Europe,  is  built  partly  on  the 
continent,  and  partly  on  nine  holms,  or  islands,  lying  in  the  channel  through  which  the 
Maelar  lake  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Baltic,  about  36  m.  distant.  The  llelgc-aand. 
Stalls,  and  Riddar  holms,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  city,  founded  in 
1250  by  Birgir  Jarl,  contains  some  of  the  finest  public  and  private  buildings,  amon^ 
which  wc  may  instance  the  royal  palace,  built  in  1758,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  situated 
on  a  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the  romantic  shores  of  the  lake.  Near  the  palace, 
which  possesses  good  antiquarian,  numismatic,  and  other  collections,  a  library,  gallery 
of  paintings,  large  gardeiis,  etc.,  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Gustavus  111.,  on  one  of  the 
fine  (piays  which  skirt  the  chief  harbor  of  Stockholm;  the  cathedral,  or  St  Nicolai's;  the 
Knights'  hall,  with  the  adjoining  market,  ornamented  with  the  fine  statue  of  Guslavus 
Vasa,  the  couucii-liouse,  the  riddarsholm  kirke,  where  all  the  kings  of  Sweden  since 
Charles  X,  have  been  buried,  etc.  Among  the  other  public  buildings,  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  observatory,  the  cliurch  of  St.  James,  the  college  of  surgery,  and  the 
opera-house,  with  the  neighboring  and  corresponding  palace,  in  the  aristocratic  quarter 
of  Norrmalm,  which,  with  the  new  parade-ground,  its  public  gardens,  and  its  tine  wide 
and  even  streets,  ranks  as  the  handsomest  jiart  of  the  town.  The  most  picturesque  of 
the  nine  islets  of  Stockholm  is  the  Sodermalm,  on  whose  steep  sides  the  houses,  con- 
nected more  frequently  by  steps  than  roads,  rise  in  terraced  rows  to  the  even  summit, 
which  is  crowned  by  St.  Catherine's  churcii.  Numerous  public  gardens,  summer 
palaces,  and  countiy-h<mses  extend  along  the  n.e.  slioies  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  margins 
of  the  Ladugaard's  holm,  the  central  ]  ortious  of  which  present  a  picturesque  blending 
of  rocks,  wooded  heights,  ;uk1  romantic  glens.  On  this  side  of  Stockholm  lies  the  famous 
Djurgaard,  or  zoological  gardens,  one  of  the  finest  public  parks  in  Europe,  which 
occupies  a  peninsula  iv.'o  m.  long,  and  one  m.  wide,  whose  natural  beauties  have  been 
judiciously  aided  by  art.  Stone  and  wooden  bridges  connect  togctlier  the  various  islands 
of  the  'own.  The  streets  of  the  older  quarters  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-paved;  but 
in  the  bettei'  parts  of  the  town  there  are  fine  straight  streets  and  caiiacious  squares  and 
open  pl.iccs,  AvitJi  wellliuilt  stone  houses;  while  in  the  suburbs  tlie  houses  are  mostly  of 
wood.  Stockholm  is  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  of  the  chief  courts  of  law  and 
administration,  tlie  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  place  of  assendily  for  the  legisla- 
tive chambers.  It  is  the  center  of  the  literary  and  social  activity  of  the  country,  and  has 
numerous  scientific,  artistic,  educational,  and  benevolent  institutions.  In  the  immediate 
viciiu  y  of  Stockholm  are  the  Karlsberg  academy,  for  naval  and  military  cadets;  and  the 
Ulr'k-dal  hospital,  for  invalided  soldiers.  No  city  has  more  picturesque  environs,  or 
more  numerous  public  gaidens  and  walks,  than  t-'tockholin ;  Avhile  the  many  channels 
and  can.'ds  connected  with  its  large  and  commodious  harbors  faciii'ate  tratllc  and 
intercommunication  with  the  interior,  and  with  foreign  ports.  Stockholm  is  the  princi- 
pal emporium  of  Swedisii  commeix'e;  iron,  timber,  and  deal  planks  an;  its  main  articles 
of  export ;  but  it  is  al.so  the  center  of  an  active  trade  in  the  various  manufactures  of  the 
place — as,  for  instance,  leather,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics,  glass  and  porcelain, 
iron  and  steel  goods,  steam-engines,  etc.,  which  it  .sends,  together  with  the  ordinary 
colonial  and  other  imports,  to  all  the  other  towns  of  Sweden. 

STOCIIIITG-FS,AME.  The  machine  with  which  stockings,  singlet  drawers,  and  other 
similar  garments  are  woven,  was  first  invented  by  William  Lee  of  Woodbridge,  Not- 
tinghamshire. At  first,  it  was  a  very  simple  affair,  but  has  now  become  extremely  com- 
plicated, although  the  simple  principle  upon  which  it  was  first  originated  is  retained  as 
the  essential.  This  c'an  only  be  underslood  by  reference  to  the  art  of  knitting,  which 
origin:Ued  it.  In  knitting,  only  one  tlurad  is  used,  and  this  formed  into  a  succession  of 
loops  on  a  knitting-needle;  each  of  tlicse  loops,  then,  has  in  succession  another  loop 
passed  through  it  by  means  of  another  and  similar  needle,  and  this  operation  is  carried 
on  s:'cces.«!ively  until  the  whole  fabric  is  made.  In  the  stocking-frame,  instead  of  one 
needle  to  hold  the  stationary  loops  wliile  those  of  the  moving  row  are  b(  ing  inserted, 
there  are  as  many  needles  as  there  are  to  be  loops  in  the  breadth  of  the  w(  b,  and  these 
are  so  made  as  to  alternately  form  and  l^vc  off  the  loops.  Each  needle  terminates  in  a 
hook,  a  small  indentation  into  which  the  bent  point  of  the  needle  is  easily  pressed.  The 
Other  end  of  the  needle  is  fixed  into  a  small  casting  of  tin,  formed  to  fit  into  a  frame,  and 
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be  screwed  tight]y  in,  side  by  side  with  the  rest  of  tlie  needles.  Between  the  needles  are 
placed  thill  plates  of  lead  or  pewter,  called  mnkers  in  two  roAvs;  in  one  row,  the  sinkers 
move  freely  on  an  axis;  in  the  other,  they  are  all  fixed  to  a  bar,  and  move  with  it.  The 
object  of  the  loose  ones,  or  jack-sinkers,  is  to  make  loops  by  pressing  the  thread  down 
between  the  needles.  The  other  row  on  tlie  bar,  or  lead- sinkers,  are  brought  down,  so  as 
to  press  simultaneously  ou  the  hooks  of  the  needles,  and  press  their  points  down  into  the 
little  depression  so  that  they  will  pass  through  the  loops  without  catching  one  way,  and 
take  them  up  when  opened  and  drawn  in  the  contrary  direction.  These  are  the  essential 
parts  of  a  stocking-frame,  which  contains  so  vast  a  number  of  needles  and  sinkers,  and 
such  nice  mechanical  arrangements  for  giving  them  their  regular  movements,  that  few 
machines  have  so  complicated  an  appearance  to  the  observer;  and  any  attempt  to  extend 
this  description,  Avould  only  serve  to  puzzle  rather  than  explain. 

STOCKINGS.     See  Hosiery. 

STOCKjMAR,  Christian  Friedrich,  Baron,  1787-1863;  b.  Coburg;  an  army  physi- 
cian in  1814;  in  1816  became  physician  to  prince  Leopold,  who  soon  afterward  made  him 
his  private  secretaiy.  In  1836  he  brought  about  the  marriage  of  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Coburg  with  queen  Maria  I.  of  Portugal,  and  in  1837  traveled  with  prince  Albert  to 
Italy.  In  1858  he  negotiated  for  the  marriage  of  the  present  crown  prince  of  Prussia 
v.'ith  the  English  princess  royal.  See  Denkicurdigkeiien  aus  den  Papieren  des  Freiherrn 
Christian  Friedrick  von  Stockmar,  by  Ernst  von  Stockmar  (1872). 

STOCKPOET,  a  t.  of  England,  in  the  courty  of  Chester,  on  the  river  Mersey,  and 
6i  m.  s.e.  of  Manchester  by  railway.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  prosperity  is  of 
modern  date.  Stockport  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  ma- 
chinery, brass  and  iron  goods,  shuttles,  and  brushes.  Pop.  '71,  53,014.  Stockport  re- 
turns two  nieuibers  to  parliament. 

STOCKS,  an  apparatus  of  wood,  much  used  in  former  times  in  England  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  petty  offenders.  The  culprit  was  placed  ou  a  bench,  with  his  ankles  fastened 
in  holes  under  a  movable  board,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  an  hour  or  two.  The 
period  of  their  first  introduction  is  imcertaiit,  but  in  the  second  statute  of  laborers,  25 
Edw.  III.  (1350),  provision  is  made  for  applying  the  stocks  to  imruly  artificers;  and  in 
1376,  the  commons  prayed  Edward  III.  that  stocks  should  be  established  in  every  vil- 
lage. Each  parish  had  in  later  times  its  stocks,  usually  close  to  the  clmrchyard,  but 
sometimes  in  a  more  retired  spot;  and  in  some  country  places  they  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  not  altogether  disused.  Combined  with  the  stocks  was  often  a  whipping-post  for 
the  flagellation  of  vagrants. 

STOCKS.     See  Fund. 

STOCKTON,  a  t.  and  port  of  entry  of  California,  on  Stockton  channel,  near  San  Joa- 
quin, 130  m.  e.s.e.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  an  important  commercial  point,  and  the 
entrepot  of  the  southern  gold  mines.  It  has  three  newspapers,  several  churches,  a  hos- 
pital, and  pop.  '70  of  10,066. 

STOCKTON  (ante),  a  city  in  central  California,  co.  seat  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  incor- 
porated, 1850;  pop.  '80.  10,287.  It  was  set  off  in  1849  by  cajit.  Charles  M.  ^Veber,  the 
owner  of  a  Jlexican  grant,  and  it  then  served  as  a  convenient  starting-point  for  miners 
bound  for  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  and  Mariposa  counties;  and  the  beginning  of  its  local 
trade  was  the  sale  of  miners'  outfits.  It  has  daily  communication  with  San  Francisco  by 
a  line  of  steamers,  and  is  on  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  rail- 
roads, 48  m.  s.e.  of  Sacramento,  and  92  m.  by  rail  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  connected 
with  lone  City,  40  m.  away,  by  a  narrow-cauge  railway,  used  for  the  transportation  of 
coal.  It  is  built  on  a  plain  in  the  great  California  valley;  oak  trees  are  scattered  through 
its  streets  and  surround  its  public  buildings;  and  outside  its  limits  are  cultivable  prairies 
extending  for  miles  in  all  direction,s.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor;  the  river  here  is  navi- 
gable at  all  seasons  bj^  vessels  of  from  150  to  250  tons,  and  in  the  spring,  above  the  city, 
for  200  miles.  It  furnishes  supplies  to  the  farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  receiving 
immense  quantities  of  marketable  produce,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  wheat 
and  wool.  The  shipments  of  wheat  for  3  years  averaged  3,500,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$3,000,000.  It  contains  several  large  warehouses  for  grain,  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  3.000,000  bushels.  The  most  prominent  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  it  contains  a  court 
house,  city  hall,  13  churclie>,  a  convent,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  the  state  lunatic  asylum, 
a  theater,  2  pulilic  libraries,  6  newspapers,  5  banks— including  a  national  gold  bank, 
and  a  branch  of  the  banking-house  of  Wells,  Fargo  »&  Co.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a 
horse  railway,  and  is  supplied  with  water  through  pipes  from  artesian  v.ells  bored  to  a 
depth  of  from  80  to  120  ft.  (one.  however,  is  1000  ft.  deep),  the  water  rising  within  6  ft. 
of  the  surface.  It  has  flour  mills  with  a  capacity  for  manufacturing  800  barrels  per  day; 
other  induslrics  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  woolen  goods,  chairs,  soap,  agricultural 
implements,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  carriages  and  wagons,  saddlery  and  harness,  iron, 
ale  and  beer,  and  large  quantities  of  wine. 

STOCKTON,  PacH.VRD,  1730-81;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 
then   at   Newark,  1748;   admitted  to   the  bar,   1754,  where  he  soon  became  eminent;, 
■was  in  the  executive  council  of  New  Jersey,  1768;  judge  of  supreme  court,  1774;  in 
congress,  1776,  where  he  cordially  supported  and  signed  the  declaration  of  independence; 
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was  on  the  committee  to  inspect  the  northern  army  and  report  its  condition;  after  that 
service  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  confined  in  the  common  jail  at  New  York, 
and  treated  witli  unusual  severity  which  exluuisled  his  strength  and  cut  short  liis  life. 

STOCKTON,  Robert  Fiki.d,  1796-18G6;  b.  N.  J.;  became  a  midsliipman  while 
in  college,  1810;  was  honorably  nientioned  in  several  actions,  and  niaih^  u  lieutenant, 
1814;  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  Algiers;  sent  to  tlic;  African  coast,  was 
intlueutial  in  procuring  Ilie  territory  now  known  as  the  republic  of  Liberia,  and  captured 
several  slave-sliips;  freed  the  West  Indian  seas  from  the  jtirates  infesting  them;  engaged 
actively  in  politics,  1836-88;  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  1H38;  made  post-captain,  1889; 
gwe  plans  for  steam  sloop  of  war  Princeton  which  proved  successful,  marking  an  era 
in  naval  arcliitecture;  during  the  trial  trip  an  unexplained  explosion  of  the  "  big  gun" 
wounded  him  and  caused  the  death  of  the  secretaries  of  war  and  tlie  navy  with  three 
oilier  distinguislied  men;  commanded  the  Pacific  squadron,  l84o,  and  with  a  force  of 
1500  sailors  and  settlers,  in  6  mouths  conquered  California  and  established  a  provisional 
government;  resigned  his  commission,  1849,  elected  U.S.  senator,  1851,  and  after  promot- 
ing the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  navy,  resigned  1853.  His  Life,  Speeches,  and  Letters 
was  published  1856. 

STOCKTON,  Thomas  Hewlings,  d.d  ,  180S-68;  b.  N.  J. ;  studied  medicine,  be- 
came a  Methodist  Protestant  minister;  stationed  at  Baltimore,  1830;  at  Georgetown, 
1833;  chaplain  to  congress,  1833,  holding  the  position  for  three  successive  sessions;  chap- 
lain to  senate,  1862;  resided  in  Philadelphia,  1838-47.  and  in  Cincinnati,  1847-50;  was 
pastor  of  St.  John's  Methodist  Protestant  church,  Baltimore,  1850-55;  pastor  of  the 
Independent  church,  Philadelphia,  1856-68.  He  published  among  others  the  following 
works:  BHoating  Flowers;  The  Bible  Alliance;  Stand  up  for  Jesus,  a  Christian  Ballad; 
Poems  irith  Autobiographic  and  Other  Notes;  The  Pa-rless  Magnificenc-e  of  tlw  Word  of 
God.     His  vivid  style  and  earnest  pulpit  delivery  often  drew  great  throngs. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES,  a  municipal  borough  and  .sea-port  in  the  county  of  Durham,  11 
m.  e.n.e  of  Darlington,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees.  The  broad  and  handsome  High 
street  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  it  several  minor  streets  diverge  at  right 
angles.  A  new  t.,  known  as  South  Stockton,  lias  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Tlie  town  contains  two  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  built  by  Pugin,  several  dissenting  chapels,  an  athemeum,  and  other  important 
edifices.  The  Stockton  races,  of  some  mark  in  the  sporting  world,  are  held  here  annually. 
Ship-building,  chiefly  in  iron,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  and  blast-furnaces,  foundries, 
engine-works,  and  extensive  potteries  and  iron-works  are  in  operation.  Sail-cloth,  ropes 
linen,  and  diapers  are  manufactured;  and  there  are  breweries,  corn-mills,  and  spinning- 
mills.  The  exports  are  chiefly  iron  and  earthenware ;  the  imports  arc  corn,  timber  in  deals, 
spars,  etc..  and  hark.  In  1877,  505  foreign  and  coasting  vessels,  of  74,146  tons,  entered, 
and  217  of  41,149  tons  cleared  the  port.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  whole  railway 
system  of  England  and  Scotland  by  the  North-eastern  railway  company's  branches,  and 
there  are  two  stations  here.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  the  flrst  in  the 
United  kingdom  to  commence  pa.ssenger  traflie,  was  opened  for  the  double  purpo.se  of 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods,  Sept.  27,  1825.  At  Stockton  the  Tees  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  large  tonnage:  by  a  cut,  by  which  a  bend  of  the  river  is  avoided, 
the  town  is  brought  3  m.  nearer  the  sea;  the  navigation  of  the  river  has  been  much 
improved,  and  great  facilities  for  an  extensive  trade  provided.  Pop.  of  pari,  borough, 
'71,  37,407. 

Stockton  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  in  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  c. ,  but  even  at  that  time  it  enjoyed  considerable  trade.  It  was  taken  for  the  par- 
liament in  1644,  and  totally  destroyed  by  the  Roundheads  in  1652.  At  the  restoration 
it  had  become  so  poor  a  place  that  it  contained  only  120  houses,  and  most  of  these  were 
built  of  clay. 

STOCK  WELL,  Stephen  N.,  1823-81;  b.  Hardwick.  Mass.;  removed  with  his  family 
to  Worcester;  at  tlie  age  of  17  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade.  He  passed  a 
short  lime  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  with  that  exception  lived  continuously  in 
Boston  during  a  journalistic  career  of  40  years.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1842,  entering 
the  composing-room  of  the  Boston  Journal,  became  in  time  a  reporter,  afterward  chief 
reporter.  He  was  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Journal,  and  his  woik  was  ceaseless  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  that  p.qicr,  rising  through  inlermediate  positions  to  that  of 
managing  editor,  and  one  of  the  proprietors,  whicli  position  he  resigned  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  his  death.  He  was  a  worker  in  Sunday-schools:  and  in  his  profession  he 
was  distinguished  for  strict  business  methods,  and  for  his  ability  as  an  organizer,  espe- 
cially in  the  arrangement  and  condensation  of  daily  news. 

STODDARD,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  having  St.  Francis  river  on  the  n.w  ;  intersected 
by  the  Cairo  and  Arkansas  division  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern  rail- 
road; 850  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,432—13,320  of  American  birth,  3:'.  colf)rc(l.  It  is  drained 
by  Castor  river,  lake  Nicormy,  25  ni.  long  and  ^  m.  wide,  and  small  lakes  and  streams'. 
The  surface  of  \\w.  country  was  changed  by  an  earth<juake  in  1811,  an<l  much  of  it  is  low 
and  swampy.  Forests  of  cypress  grow  near  the  lakes,  ami  it  has  a  good  supply  of  build- 
ing limber.     The  soil  of  the  culiivable  land  produces  good  crops  of  grain,  tobacco. 
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sorgbnm,  and  dairy  products.     Live  stoclv  find  good  pasturage.     The  manufactures  are 
lumber  aod  Hour.     Co.  seat,  Bloomtield. 

STODDARD,  Amos,  1762-1813;  b.  Conn.;  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  its 
close  for  some  ye;u-s  practiced  law  in  Maine,  and  was  clerk  of  the  Massncliusetts  supreme 
court.  In  179y  he  was  made  a  capt.  of  artillery,  and  iu  1804  was  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Missouri.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  fort 
Meigs.  He  wrote  Sketches  of  Louisiana  (1810),  and  Tlte  Puliiieal  Crisis,  and  a  number  of 
valuable  historical  papers. 

STODDARD,  David  Tappan,  1818-57;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Yale  college,1838;  tutor 
in  Marshall  college,  Penu.;  declined  a  professorship  at  Marietta  college,  Ohio;  siudied 
theology  at  Andover;  was  tutor  at  Yale;  liceuseil  to  preach  by  the  Cougrenationalasso- 
ciation.of  Mass. ;  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  board,  1843;  had  charge  of  the 
boys'  seminary  at  Oroomiah,  1844;  cholera  prevaili  g  and  his  health  being  impaired,  he 
went  to  Erzeroom;  visited  the  United  States;  returned  to  Persia,  1851.  He  prepared  a 
Orammar  of  Modern  Syriac,  published  in  the  Jowry^rt/  of  American  Oriental  society,  1855; 
Observations  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  furnished  sir  John  Herschel.  He  delivered  a  course  of 
theological  lectures  in  Syrhic. 

STODDARD,  Elizabeth  (Barstow),  b.  Mass.,  1823;  married  Ricliard  Henry  Stod- 
dard in  1852,  and  has  assisted  him  in  editing  several  annuals.  She  has  written  three 
novels  containing  descriptions  of  life  and  scenery  in  New  England;  The  3forgesons {iSG2); 
Two  lien  (1865);  and  Teuiple  House  (1867);  also  a  juvenile.  Lolli/  JJink's  Doings. 

STODDARD,  Richard  Henry,  b.  Mass.,  1825;  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  sea-cap- 
tain, at  an  early  age,  and  earned  his  living  for  several  years  in  an  iron  foundry  in  New 
York;  printed  privately  in  1849  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Footprints,  and  a  larger  col- 
lection of  Poems  in  1852.  He  then  received  an  appointment  in  the  New  York  custom 
bouse,  which  he  retained  till  1870,  devoting  himself  iu  the  mean  time  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  appointed  city  librarian  in  1877,  and  he  is  at  present  (1881)  the  literary  critic  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  He  has  published  Adventures  in  Fairg  Laud  (1858);  Hongs 
of  Summer  (1857);  7own  and  Country  and  the  Voices  in  the  Shells  (ltt57);  Life,  Tracels,  and 
Books  of  A.  von  Humboldt  (1860) ;  The  King's  Bell,  a  poem  (1862) ;  The  Story  of  LAttle  lied  Rid- 
ing Hood  m  verse  (1864);  Lite  Childreri  in  theWood,  in  verse  (1865);  Putnam  the  Brave  {I8(i9); 
Tlie  Book  of  the  East  (1871 ) ;  and  an  edition  of  his  Poems  containing  his  later  selections  was 
published  in  1880.  He  has  edited  among  other  books.  Gen.  Lyon's  Political  Essays,  icith 
his  Life  (1861);  Tiie  Loces  and  Heroines  of  tlie  Poets  (1861);  J.  G.  Vassar's  Twenty-oneYears 
round  the  World  (1882);  Melodies  and  Madrigals,  mostly  from  Old  English  Poets  (1865);  The 
Late  English  Poets  (1805);  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  (1872);  Female  Poets  of  America 
(1874);  and  the  Brio  a  Brae  Series  (1874  et  seq.). 

STODDARD,  Solomon,  1643-1729;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  college.  1663; 
was  fellow  and  librarian  of  the  college,  1667-74;  ordained  minister  of  First  clmrch, 
Northampton,  1672.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  acute  disputant.  Believing  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  a  converting  ordinance,  he  maintained  that  all  baptized  persons  of 
correct  mora>  life,  though  unconverted,  might  lawfully  partake  of  it.  He  published  in 
1700  The  Doctrine  of  Ln  si  it  u  ted  Churches  in  reply  to  the  work  of  Increase  Mather  entitled 
The  Order  of  the  Gospel;  also  J,  Guide  to  Christ;  a  treatise  concerning  Conscience;  The 
Trial  of  Assurance.  His  views  as  to  tlie  Lord's  Supper  were  quite  different  from  those 
usual  iu  Puritan  churches,  and  did  not  gain  permanence  among  them. 

STODDERT, Benjamin,  1751-1813,  b.  Md. ;  served  as  capt.  and  mnj.  in  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  army,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Brandywine.  lie  was  secretary 
of  the  navy,  1798-1802,  and  afterward  a  successful  merchant. 

STOEVER,  Martin  Luther,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  1820-70;  b.  Penn. ;  graduated  at  univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1838;  tutor,  principal  of  the  primary  department,  and  professor  of 
Latin  there,  1839-70.  He  piiblished  Strf-Culture;  Lfc  of  H  M.  ATvlilenhurg;  Memorial 
of  P.  P.  Mayer;  Brief  Sketch  of  the  lAitheran  Church  in  the  U.  S.;  edited  Literary  Record, 
1847-4S;  Evangelical  Review,  1862-70. 

STOICS,  the  name  for  the  sect  of  ancient  moralists  opposed  to  the  Epicureans  in  their 
views  of  human  life.  The  Stoical  system  dates  from  the  end  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.;  it  was 
derived  from  the  system  of  the  Cynics,  whose  founder,  Antisthenes,  was  a  disciple  of 
Socrates.  Indeed,  the  doctrines,  but  still  more  the  manner  of  life,  and  most  of  all  the 
death,  of  Socrates,  were  the  chief  foundations  of  t'.ie  Stoical  philosophy. 

The  founder  of  the  system  was  Zeno,  from  Cittium  in  Cyi)rus  (he  lived  from  340-260 
B.C.),  who  derived  his  first  impulse  from  Crates  the  Cynic.  He  opened  his  schnol  in  a 
building  or  porch,  called  the  Stoa  Pcecile  ("painted  porch")  at  Athens,  whence  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  sect.  Zeno  had  for  his  disciple  Cleanthes,  from  Assosin  the  Troad 
(300-220  B.C.),  whose  Hymn  to  Jupiter  is  the  only  fragment  of  any  lena:th  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  early  Stoics,  and  is  a  remarkable  production,  setting  lorth  the  unity 
of  God,  his  omnipotence,  and  his  moral  government.  Chrysippus,  from  Soli  in  Cilicia 
(280-207  B.C.),  followed  Cleanthes,  and,  in  his  voluminous  writings,  both  defended  and 
modified  tiie  Stoical  creed.  These  three  represent  the  first  period  of  the  system.  The 
second  period  (200-50  B.C.) embi'aces  its  general  promulgation,  and  its  introduction  to 
the  Romans.     Chrysippus  was  succeeded  by  Zend  of  Sidou,  and  Diogekes  of  Babylon; 
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then  folloAvod  Antipatkr  of  Tarsus,  who  taught  Pan.ktitjs  of  Rhodes  ((Hcd  112  B.C.), 
who,  again,  lau-litTosiDONirs  of  Apainoa,  in  Syria.  (Two  pl)il()so]>iicis  arc  uiLntioucd 
trouithr  native  province  of  St.  Paul,  besides  Clirysippus — Ailienodorus,  from  tana  in 
Cilicia;  and  Aivhidenius,  from  Tarsus,  the  apo.stfe's  l)irthphiee.  It  is  remarked  by  sir 
A.  tTrant,  thai  almost  all  the  first  Stoics  were  of  Asiatic  birth;  and  the  system  itself  is 
undenialily  more  akin  to  the  oriental  mind  than  to  the  Greek.)  Pcjsidonius  was 
ac(iuainte<l  witii  .Marius  and  Pomi)ey,  and  taught  Cicero;  but  the  moral  treatise  of  Oicero, 
Jk  OJfir/i.s,  is  ilerived  from  a  work  of  Panaaius.  The  third  period  of  Stoicism  is  Roman! 
In  this  period  we  have  Cato  the  younger,  who  invited  to  his  house  the  ]ihilosophcr 
Athenodorus;  and,  under  the  empire,  the  three  Stoic  jjhilosophers  whose  writings  have 
come  down  to  us— Seneca  (6  b.c.-G5  a.d.).  Epictetus  (60-140  a.d.),  who  began  life  as 
a  slave,  and  the  emperor  Marcus  Aukelius  Antonini-s  (121-1«0  a.d.).  Stoicism  pre- 
vailed widely  in  the  llomau  world,  although  not  to  the  exclusion  of  Epicurean  views. 

The  leading  Stoical  doctrines  are  given  in  certain  phrases  or  expressions,  as  "lire 
according  to  nature,"  the  ideal  "wise  man,"  "apathy"  or  e((uaiiimity  of  mind,  the 
power  of  the  "  will,"  the  worship  of  "duty,"  the  constant  ":ulvance'  in  virtue,  etc. 
But  p-crspicuity  will  be  best  gained  by  considering  the  moral  system  under  four  lieads — 
tlie  tlieology;  the  jisychology  or  theory  of  mind;  the  theorj^  of  the  good  or  human  hap- 
piness; and  the  sclieme  of  virtue  or  duty. 

II.  Their  theological  doctrines  comprehended  their  system  of  the  universe,  and  of 
man's  position  in  it.  They  held  that  the  i.niverse  is  governed  by  one  good  and  wise  God, 
together  v.'itii  inferior  or  suI;ordinate  deities.  God  exercises  a  moral  government ;  under 
it  liie  good  are  liappy,  while  misfortunes  happen  to  the  wicked.  According  to  Epictelus, 
God  is  the  father  of  men;  Autonius  exults  in  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  all  things. 
Tiiey  dill  not  admit  that  tlie  Deity  intermeddled  in  the  smaller  minutise;  they  allowed 
tliat  omens  and  oracles  might  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  foreordained  arrangement  of 
God.  They  held  this  foreordination  even  to  the  length  of  fatalism,  and  made  the  same 
replies  as  have  been  given  in  modern  times,  to  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  free 
will,  which  in  tlieir  system  was  unu.-iially  prominent.  As  "to  the  existence  of  evil,  they 
offered  explanations  such  as  the  followii'g:  God  is  the  author  of  all  things  exc(pt  wick- 
edness; the  very  nature  of  good  supposes  its  contrast  evil,  and  the  two  aie  inseparable, 
like  light  and  dark,  which  may  be  called  the  argument  from  relativity;  in  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  univer.se,  some  things  must  be  neglected;  when  evil  Imppens  to  the  good, 
it  is  not  as  a  punishment,  ])ut  as  connected  with  a  different  dispensation;  parts  of  the 
world  may  be  presided  over  by  evil  demons;  what  we  call  evil  may  net  be  evil. 

Like  mo.st  other  ancient  schools,  the  Stoics  held  God  to  be  corporeal  lilie  man;  body 
is  the  only  substance;  nothing  incorporeal  could  act  on  wlnxt  is  corporeal;  the  first  cause 
of  nil.  God  or  Zeus,  is  the  primeval  fire,  emanating  from  which  is  the  soul  of  man  in  the 
form  of  a  warm  ether. 

It  is  for  human  beings  to  recognize  the  imiverse  as  governed  hy  universal  law,  and 
not  only  to  raise  tl.ieir  minds  to  the  comprehension  of  it,  but  to  enter  into  the  views  of 
the  Creator,  who  must  regard  all  interests  equally;  we  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  league 
with  him,  to  merge  self  in  the  universal  order,  to  think  only  of  that,  and  its  welfare. 
As  two  is  greater  than  one,  the  interests  of  the  whole  world  are  infinitely  greater  than 
the  interests  of  any  single  being,  and  no  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  regard  to  any- 
thing less  than  the  whole.  By  this  elevation  of  view  we  are  necessarily  raised  far  above 
the  consideration  of  the  petty  events  befalling  ourselves.  The  grand  effort  of  human 
reason  is  thus  to  rise  to  the  alistraction  or  totality  of  entire  nature;  "  No  ethical  subject," 
says  Chrysippus,  "coidd  be  rightly  ajiproached  except  from  the  preconsideration  of 
entire  nature,  and  the  ordering  of  the  wliole." 

As  to  immortality,  the  Stoics  precluded  themselves,  by  holding  the  theory  of  the 
ahmrption  of  the  mdividual  soul  at  deatli  into  the  divine  essence;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  doctrine  of  advance  and  aspiration  is  what  has  in  all  times  been  the  niftin  natural 
argument  for  the  imtnortality  of  the  soul.  For  the  most  part,  tliey  kept  themselves 
iindecide<l  as  to  this  great  doctrine,  giving  it  as  an  alternative,  reasoning  as  to  our  con- 
duct on  either  supposition,  and  submitting  to  the  pleasm-e  of  God  in  this  as  in  all  other 
thincrs. 

In  arguing  for  the  existence  of  divine  power  and  government,  they  employed  what 
has  been  called  the  argument  from  desiL^n,  which  is  as  old  as  Socrates.  Man  is  eoLScious 
that  he  is  in  himself  an  intellectual  or  spiritual  power,  from  which,  by  analogy,  he  is 
led  to  believe  that  a  greater  power  pervades  the  universe,  as  intellect  pervades  hunuinity. 

II.  Next,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  We  have  bodies  like  aninuds.-  but  reason 
or  intelligence,  like  tlie  gods.  Animals  have  instinctive  principles  of  action;  man  alone 
lias  a  rational  intelligent  soul.  According  to  Antonius,  Ave  come  into  contact  with 
Deity  by  our  intellectual  part,  and  our  highest  life  is  thus  the  divine  life. 

But  the  most  important  Stoical  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  man  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  reason  as  a  superior  power  or  facultjMhat  subordinates  all  the  rest — the  governing 
inteliiirence.  (Very  nearly  the  .^ame  jihraseology  is  used  by  bishop  Butler  in  setting 
foith  the  supremacy  of  conscience.)  This,  however,  is  not  a  mei'c  intellectual  ]irinciple, 
but  an  active  force,  uniting  intellect  and  will.  Tlu;  bodily  sensibilities  ar(>  oj^posed  to 
this  higher  reason  and  will,  which,  however,  is  strong  enough  to  control  lliem.  Another 
way  of  expressing  the  same  view  was  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  which  was 
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dwelt  upon  by  Epictetus  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  The  introdiictien  of  so  glaring 
a  mistake  as  that  sickness  may  alTect  the  body  without  enfeebling  ihe  mind  could  only 
entl  in  practical  failures,  or  else  in  contradiction. 

In  order  to  maintain  their  contrast  with  the  Epicnreans,  the  Stoics  said  that  pleasure 
and  pain  are  not  principles  of  nature;  by  wliich  they  must  liave  meant  that  humanity  is 
not  in  fact,  at  least  exclusively,  governed  by  tliese,  and  that,  in  the  regenerated  man, 
thev  are  not  governing  principles  at  all.  Now,  it  is  true,  and  a  truth  imporiaut  for 
many  practical  ]iurposes,  that  we  are  sometimes  impelled  to  action  without  reference  to 
our  pleasures  and  pains;  our  habits  often  exemplily  this  state;  it  is  still  belter  shown  in 
■what  are  called  "lixed  ideas,"  as  in  inv(jluntary  imitation  and  sympathy.  But  these 
are  exceptions;  and  any  sj'stem  that  sets  itself  against  the  main  fact  that  jileasure  and 
pain  are  the  great  moving  forces  of  mankind  must  somewhere  or  other  contradict 
itself. 

In  Seneca  we  find  something  very  closely  approaching  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature.  The  littleness  of  humainty  was  a  favorite  theme  of 
Antonius,  and  naturally  followed  from  the  Stoical  mode  of  contemplating  the  universe 
at  large. 

The  doctrine  called  the  freedom  of  will  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the 
Stoics,  although  with  them  it  was  chiefly  a  rlietorical  mode  of  expressing  the  dignity 
of  the  wise  man,  and  his  power  of  rising  superior  to  circumstances. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  Stoical  precepts,  Epictetus  distinguished  between  things 
in  our  power  and  things  not  in  our  power.  The  things  in  our  power  are  our  opinions 
and  notions  about  objects,  and  all  our  affections,  desires,  and  aversions;  the  things  not 
in  our  power  are  our  bodies,  Avealth,  honor,  rank,  authority,  etc.,  and  their  oppo^ites. 
Tiie  application  is  this:  wealth  and  high  rank  may  not  be  in  our  power,  but  we  have 
the  power  to  form  an  idea  of  these — namely,  that  tliey  are  unimportant,  whence  the  want 
of  them  will  not  grieve  us.  A  still  more  pointed  application  is  to  death,  whose  force  is 
entirely  in  the  id"a. 

III.  We  must  consider  next  the  Stoical  theory  of  happiness,  or  rather  of  the  good, 
which  with  thf:n  was  not  identified  with  happiness.  They  began  by  asserting  that  hap- 
piness is  not  necessary,  and  may  be  dispensiid  with,  and  that  pain  is  no  evil,  wliich, 
however,  if  followed  consistently,  would  dispense  with  all  morality  and  all  human 
endeavor.  Substantially  and  practically,  they  held  that  pains  are  an  evil,  but,  by  a 
proper  discipline,  may  be  triumphed  over.  They  disallowed  the  direct  and  ostensible 
pursuit  of  pleasure  as  an  end  (the  point  of  view  of  E]ncurus),  but  allured  their  followers 
partly  b}'  promising  tliem  the  victory  over  pain,  and  partly  by  certain  enjoyments  of  an 
elevated  cast  that  grew  out  of  their  plan  of  life. 

Pain  of  every  kind,  whether  from  the  casualties  of  existence,  or  from  the  severity  of 
the  Stoical  virtues,  was  to  bo  met  by  a  discipline  of  endurance,  a  hardening  process, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  would  succeed  in  reducing  the  mind  to  a  state  of  apathy  or  indif- 
ference. A  great  many  reflections  were  suggested  in  aid  of  this  education.  The  influ- 
ence of  exercise  and  repetition  in  adapting  the  s^'stem  to  any  new  function,  was 
illustrated  by  the  Olympian  combatants,  and  l)y  the  Laced;Biaonian  youth  who  endured 
scourging  withoui  complaint.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  instability  of  pleasure,  and 
the  constant  liability  to  accidents;  whence  we  should  always  be  anticipating  and  ad:ipt- 
iug  ourselves  to  the  worst  that  could  liappen,  so  as  never  to  be  in  a  state  where  anyihing 
could  ruffle  the  mind.  It  was  pointed  out  how  much  miaht  still  be  made  of  the  worst 
circumstances — poverty,  banishment,  public  odium,  sickness,  old  age — and  every  con- 
sideration was  advanced  that  could  "arm  the  obdurate  breast  with  stubborn  patience, 
as  with  triple  steel." 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  such  a  discipline  of  endurance  was  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time,  when  any  man,  besides  the  ordinary 
evils  of  life,  might  in  a  moment  be  sent  into  exile,  or  sf)ld  into  slavery.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  discipline  adapted  to  a  certain  class  of  disjiositions  existint,^  in  aJl  ages — the  men  that 
prefer  above  all  things  "equanimity"  of  mind,  and  would  rather  dispense  with  great 
occasional  pleasures  than  ri-k  their  state  of  habitual  composure. 

Next  to  the  discipline  of  endurance,  we  must  rank  the  complacent  sentiment  of  pride, 
■which  the  Stoic  might  justly  feel  in  his  conquest  of  himself,  and  in  his  lofty  independ- 
ence and  superiority  to  the  casualties  of  lite.  The  pride  of  the  Cynic,  the  Stoic's  prede- 
cessor, was  prominent  and  offensive,  showing  itself  in  scurrility  and  contempt  toward 
everybody  else;  the  Stoical  pride  was  a  refinement  upon  this.  l)ut  was  still  a  urateful 
.sentiment  of  superi(n-ity,  which  helped  to  make  up  for  the  surrender  of  indulL^encies. 
It  was  usual  to  bestow  the  most  extravagant  laudation  on  the  "  wise  man,"  and  every 
Stoic  could  take  this  home  to  the  extent  that  he  considered  him.'ielf  as  approaching  that 
great  ideal. 

The  last  and  most  elevated  form  of  Stoical  happiness  was  the  satisfaction  of  contem- 
plating the  universe  and  God.  Epictetus  says  that  we  can  discern  the  providence  that 
rules  the  world,  if  we  possess  two  things — the  power  of  seeing  all  that  happens  with 
respect  to  each  thing,  and  a  grateful  disposition.  The  work  of  Antoninus  is  full  of 
studies  of  nature  in  the  devout  spirit  of  "passing  from  nature  to  nature's  God;"  he  is 
never  weary  of  expressing  his  thorough  contentment  with  the  course  of  natural  events, 
and  his  sense  of  the  beauties  and  fitness  of  everything.     Old  age  has  its  grace,  and 
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dpiilli  is  the  becoming  termination.  This  hi^h  strnin  of  exulting  contemplation  rccon- 
cilinl  liiiu  to  Ihal  complete  submission  to  whatever  might  bol'all,  v.hieli  was  tlic  cjjseutial 
feature  of  the  "  lil'e  according  to  nature." 

IV.  The  Stoical  theory  of  virtue  is  implicated  in  their  ideas  of  the  good,  now  de- 
scribed. 

The  fountain  of  all  virtue  is  manift'stl)'  the  life  according  to  nature,  as  being  the  life 
of  subordination  of  self  to  more  general  interests — to  family,  country,  mankind,  tlie 
whole  universe.  If  a  man  is  prepared  to  consider  himself  absolutely  nolhing  in  com- 
parison with  the  universal  inlercst,  and  to  regard  it  as  tlie  sole  end  of  life,  he  has 
embraced  an  ideal  of  virtue  of  tlie  lofliest  order.  Accordingly,  the  Stoics  were  the  first 
to  preach  what  is  called  "  CJosmopolitanisin;"  for  although,  in  tlieir  reference  to  the  good 
of  the  whole,  they  confounded  togetlier  sentiment,  life,  and  inanimate  objects — rocks, 
plants,  etc.,  solicitude  for  which  was  nusspcnt  labor — yet  tliey  were  tlius  enal)led  to 
reach  tlie  conception  of  the  universal  broiherhood  of  mankind,  and  ccndd  not  but 
include  in  their  regards  the  brute  creation.  They  said:  "  There  is  no  dilTerence  between 
Greeks  and  barbarians;  the  world  is  our  city."  Seueca  urges  kindness  to  slaves,  for 
"are  they  not  men  like  ourselves,  breathing  the  same  air,  living  and  dying  like  our- 
selves?" 

The  Epicureans  declined,  as  much  as  po.ssible,  interference  in  public  affairs,  but  the 
Stoical  philosophers  all  umed  men  to  the  duties  of  active  citizenship.  Atliougli  there 
had  been  many  good  and  noble  men  among  the  pagans,  yet  positive  beneficence  had  not 
been  preached  as  a  virtue  before  the  Stoics.  They  adopted  the  ioviv  cardinal  virtues 
(wisdom,  or  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  justice;  fortitude;  temperance)  as  part  of 
their  plan  of  the  virtuous  life,  the  life  according  to  nature.  Justice,  as  the  social  virtue, 
was  placed  above  all  the  rest.  But  mo.st  interesting  to  us  are  the  indications  of  the  idea 
of  beneticence.  Epictetus  is  earnest  iu  his  exhortations  to  forgiveness  of  injuries.  An- 
toninus often  enforces  the  same  virtue,  anil  suggests  considerations  in  aid  of  the  practice 
of  it;  he  contends  as  strongly  as  Butler  and  Hume  for  the  existence  of  a  principle  of 
pure,  that  is,  unselfish,  benevolence  iu  the  mind— in  other  words,  that  we  are  made  to 
advance  each  other's  happiness. 

There  is  also  in  the  Stoical  system  a  recognition  of  duties  to  God,  and  of  morality  as 
based  on  piety.     Not  only  are  we  all  brethren,  but  also  the  "  chihiren  of  one  Father." 

The  extraordinary  stress  put  upon  human  nature  by  the  full  Stoic  ideal  of  submerging 
self  in  the  larger  interests  of  being,  led  to  various  compronuses.  The  rigid  following 
out  of  the  ideal  issued  iu  one  of  the'paradoxes,  namely,  that  all  the  actions  of  the  wise 
man  are  equally  perfect,  and  that,  short  of  the  standard  of  perfection,  all  faults  and 
vices  are  e(pial;  that,  for  example,  the  man  that  killed  a  cock  without  good  reason  was 
as  guilty  as  he  that  killed  his  father.  This  lias  a  meaning  only  when  we  draw  a  line 
between  spirituality  and  morality,  and  treat  the  last  as  worthless  in  comjiaiison  of  the 
first.  The  later  Stoics,  however,  iu  their  exhortations  to  special  branches  of  duty,  gave 
a  positive  value  to  practical  virtue,  irrespective  of  the  ideal. 

The  idea  of  duty  was  of  Stoical  origin,  fostered  and  developed  by  the  Roman  spirit 
and  legislation.  The  early  Stoics  had  two  dilTereut  words  for  the  "suitable"  {kathikon) 
and  tiie  "right"  {katorthdinn);  although  it  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  the 
"suitable"  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of  our  word  "duty"  (tlirough  the  Latin  officivvi). 

It  was  a  great  point  with  the  Stoic  to  be  conscious  of  "advance,"  or  improvment. 
By  self-examination,  he  kept  himself  constantly  acquainted  with  his  moral  state,  and  it 
■was  both  his  duty  and  his  satisfaction  to  be  approaching  to  the  idoal  of  the  perfect  man. 
When  renouncing  the  position  of  "wise,"  he  yet  claimed  to  be  advancing.  This  idea, 
familiar  to  the  modern  world,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  before  the  Stoics.  It  is  very 
illustrative  of  the  unguarded  points  and  contradictions  of  Stoicism,  that  contentment 
and  apathy  were  not'  to  permit  grief  even  for  the  loss  of  friends.  Seneca,  on  one 
occa.'^ion,  admits  that  he  was  betrayed  by  human  weakness  on  this  point.  On  strict 
Stoical  principles,  we  ought  to  treat  the  afllictions  and  the  death  of  others  with  liie  same 
frigid  indilYerence  as  our  own;  for  why  should  a  man  feel  for  a  second  person  viore 
than  he  ought  to  feel  for  him.self,  as  a  mere  unit  in  the  infinitude  of  the  universe?  This 
is  the  contradiction  insejiarable  from  any  system  that  begins  by  abjuring  happiness  as  the 
end  of  life.  We  may  be  allowed  to  regard  our  own  happiness  as  of  no  importance,  but 
if  we  apiily  the  same"  measure  to  happiness  in  general,  we  are  bereft  of  all  motives  to 
benevolence;  and  virtue,  instead  of  "being  set  on  a  loftier  pinnacle,  is  left  without  any 
foundation. 

The  Stoical  system  has  largely  tinctured  modern  ages,  in  spite  of  its  severity.  It 
has  always  had  a  charm  as  an  ideal,  even  when  men  were  conscious  of  not  realizing  it. 
It  may  be  still  considered  as  a  grand  experiment  in  the  art  of  living,  from  which  valu- 
able lessons  have  resulted;  just  as  a  believer  in  alchemy,  or  in  the  perpetual  motion,  might 
make  u-^eful  experi;nental  'discoveries.  The  limitation  of  wants,  the  practice  of  content- 
ment, the  striving  after  ecpianimity,  the  hardening  of  one's  self  against  the  blows  of 
fortune,  are  all  familiar  to  the  moralist  of  later  ages.  A  qualified  form  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  self  to  the  general  welfare,  belongs  to  the  modern  theories  of  virtue. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  on  the  Stoics  are  the  writings  of  Epictetus,  Marcus 
Antoninus,  and  Seneca,  themselves  Stoical  philosophers,  together  with  notices  occurring 
in  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Diogenes  Laerlius,  and  Stoba^us.    The  completest 
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modern  account  of  the  system  occurs  in  Zeller's  Philosophie  der  G-riechen,  vol.  iii.     See 
also  an  article  by  sir  Alexander  Grant  iu  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1858. 

STOKES,  a  co.  in  n.  North  Carolina,  adjoining  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Dan  river, 
about  5U0  sq.m.,  pop. '80.  15,353 — 3,624  colored.  The  surface  is  iiilly  and  heavily  tim- 
bered. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and 
tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Dan  bury. 

STOKES,  George  Gabriel,  one  of  the  greatest  living  mathematicians  and  natural 
philosophers  in  Europe,  was  born,  in  1819,  at  Skreen,  co.  Sligo,  Ireland;  educated  at 
the  school  of  rev.  K.  H.  Wall,  d.d.,  Dublin;  afterward  at  the  Bristol  college.  He  entered 
Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  in  1837;  gnuluated  in  1841,  as  senior  wrangler,  and  first 
Smith's  prizeman;  became  fellow  of  Pembroke  in  the  same  year;  and  was  elected,  in 
1849.  to  till,  as  one  of  the  worthiest  of  Newton's  successors,  the  Lucasian  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  Cambridge.     In  1854,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  society. 

He  is  best  known,  popularly,  and  by  his  beautiful  discovery  of  tluoreseence  (see 
Phosphorescence).  His  paper  On  the  Change  of  the  Refvangibiliti/  of  Light,  is  jintlted 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1S52-1853.  His  recent  important  physiological 
application  of  optical  methods  to  the  stud}'  of  the  oxidation  of  the  blood,  is  noticed 
under  Spectrum.  But  to  mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers,  Stokes  is  known 
bj'  a  number  of  admirable  papers  in  the  Cambridge  Philosojihical  Transactions,  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Duiilin  Mathematical  Journal,  and  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  In  them  he 
has  greatly  extended  and  improved  the  mathematical  treatment  of  questions  connected 
with  the  distortion  of  elastic  solids,  the  motion  of  waves  in  water,  theundula'^ory  theory 
of  light,  the  summation  of  series,  the  internal  friction  of  fluids,  etc.  Another  excellent 
work  by  Stokes  is  lii.s  Report  on  Double  Refraction,  published  in  tlie  British  association 
reports  for  1862.  He  was  president  of  the  British  association  at  Exeter  in  1869;  and  in 
1871  the  university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  ll.d. 

STOKE-UPON-TEENT,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  manufacturing  t.  of  Stafford- 
shire, 145  m.  from  London  by  the  London  and  JNorth-western  railroad.  The  "district" 
of  Stoke  consists  of  the  parish  10,490  acres  in  extent,  is  familiarly  named  the  "  Pot- 
teries," and  contains  the  towns  of  Burslem,  Handley,  Lane-End  (uiih  Longlon).  Stoke, 
and  Tunstal  court.  The  town  of  Stoke  is  regularly  built,  and  contains  many  modern 
houses.  Its  church,  an  edifice  in  modern  Gothic  is  surmounted  by  a  lower  112  ft.  high. 
The  earthenware  manufactures  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  ai'e  carried  on  in  about  200  fac- 
tories. In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  coal-mines.  Pop.  of  pari,  borough,  which  sends 
two  members  to  the  hou.se  of  commons,  1871,  ISO, 507. 

STOLEEEG,  Christian,  Count  von,  a  German  poet,  b.  at  Hamburg.  Oct.  15,  1748. 
He  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  German  families,  originally  of  Thuringia.  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  authentic  documents  of  the  lllh  century.  Stolberg  studied  at  Gottingen 
from  1769  to  1774,  where  he  was  one  of  a  distinguished  literarj' circle  iu  n.  Germany, 
emljracing  Boje.  Burger,  Miller,  Yoss,  Hiilty,  and  Leisewitz.  In  1777  he  married 
Louise,  countess  of  Reventlow,  whom  he  liad  previously  celebrated  in  his  verses;  and 
after  1800,  lived  ajiart  from  public  life  on  his  estate  of  AVindebye,  near  Eckernforde  in 
Slesvig,  where  he  died  Jan.  1 8.  1821.  As  a  poet,  he  was  inferior  in  genius  to  his  _\  ouuger 
brother,  but  his  pictures  of  family  life  are  veiy  fine.  His  principal  works  are  Gidichte 
(Leip.  1779);  Gedichte  avs  dem  Griechischen  (Hamb.  1782);  jSchausjiele  tnit  Choreic  (Leip. 
1787);  and  Vaterliindische  Gedichte  {a]o\-\g  \xiih  his  hroXhev;  Hamb.  1815). 

STOLEEEG,  FriedrtchLeopold,  Count  von,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
b.  at  Brauistedt,  Nov.  7,  1750.  studied  at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and  after  a  visit  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  at 
Frankfort,  and  of  Lavater  at  Zurich,  he  became  in  1777  minist<^r-plenipotentiary  of 
the  episcopal  prince  of  Lubeck  at  the  couit  of  Denmark.  StollxMg  filled  various  other 
official  situations  in  the  course  of  his  public  life;  but  becoming  a  couveit  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  he  resigned  all  his  employments,  and  henceforth  lived  mainly  in  the  society 
of  his  co-religionists.  The  causes  tliat  led  him  to  take  a  step  which  lost  him  many  old 
and  dear  friends,  were  partly  the  theological  strifes  between  the  Rationalists  and  ortho- 
dox Lutherans  in  Holstein — the  country  where  he  mostly  resided,  and  partly  his  study  of 
the  controversial  works  of  the  Catholic  writers  durnig  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1790- 
91.  He  died  at  Sondermlihlen,  near  Osnabrl'ick,  Dec.  5,  1819.  Stolberg  is  a  superior 
poet  to  liis  alder  brother.  Tliere  is  greater  boldness  in  his  ideas  and  imagery,  and  he 
displayed  a  wonderful  facility  in  versification.  We  have  from  him  sirecimens  of  all 
sorts  of  poetry,  songs,  odes,  elegies,  metrical  romances,  satires,  descriptive  verse,  and 
dramas,  which  are  contained  in  the  Werke  der  Bnuler  Stolberg  (23  vo's.,  Hamb.  1821- 
26)  .  See  Friedr.- Leopold,  Grafzu  Stolberg,  by  Xicolovius  (Mainz.  1846).  A  very  good 
account  of  Stolberg's  change  of  faith,  and  of  tliat  literary  circle  of  n.  Germany  in  which 
he  moved  until  his  conversion,  will  be  found  in  a  book  c-aWhA  Entiner  Skizzen  (Sketches 
of  Entin),  by  Wilhelm  von  Bippen  (Weimar,  1862). 

STOLE  (Gr.  st/ile,  Lat.  stffa.  a  robe)  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  sacred  vestments  used 
in  the  Latin  chiwch.  and  with  some  modification,  in  the  Greek  church  also.  It  origin 
ated  in  a  wide  and  fiowing  robe  of  linen,  called  also  orarinm.  ^^hieh  hung  from  the 
shoulder,  and  which  had  a  narrow  embroidered  border  of  a  different  color,  as  we  learu 
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from  St.  Ambrose's  sermon  on  tlic  death  of  Sat5-nis  (n.  43).  nnd  from  .Tcrome'.s  letter  to 
Nepoliaims  (Ep.  52).  Tlie  jircsent  tslole  -seein.s  to  be  the  traditiutuiry  icpiescniative  of 
tlic  emhroiilereil  border  of  tbe  orariuDi  in  the  lioinau  (.'alholic  church,  ami  consists  of  a 
narrow  band  of  silli  or  i)riclous  stulf.  edged  and  Iringed  witli  gold  or  embroidery.  It 
is  worn  over  the  siioulders  by  priests  and  deacons,  tint  in  a  dilfcrcnt  fashion— liie  former 
wearing  it  over  i)otli  shonidcrs,  with  tiie  ends  hanging  in  li-ont,  or  crossed  upon  the 
breast;  the  latter  carrying  it  only  from  tlie  U-fl  shouliler  to  the  right  side,  where  tlie 
pendent  ends  are  fastened.  In  the  eastern  cluircli  tlie  stole  is  worn  iiendent,  over  both 
shoulders  by  priests,  over  the  left  slionlder  only  by  deacons.  Thestoie  is  worn  at  mass, 
and  in  the  administration  of  sacraments,  in  certain  blessings,  and  in  more  solemn  forms 
of  preaching.  It  is  also  used,  in  some  cases,  as  a  symbol  of  jurisdiction,  in  which  sense 
it  is  conslanlly  worn  by  the  pope,  even  when  not  olUciating;  and  there  is  a  very  re- 
markable usage  in  Italy  and  oiln^r  Catholic  couniries,  illustrative  of  the  same  i)iinciple 
as  to  jurisdiction,  of  the  parish  priest,  after  he  has  administered  extreme  unction  to 
a  sick  person,  Icuvlng  the  utole  iij)4>ii.  the  font  oftliehcd,  not  to  be  withdrnwit.  untiltke  death  or 
recovii'ii  of  the  invnUd.  Like  the  other  sacerdotal  vestments,  the  stole  must  be  blessed  by 
a  bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop.  In  the  Englisii  church  the  .stole  is  now  gen- 
erally used  b}"  the  clerg\',  and  is  worn  witli  the  same  dilTerence  by  priests  and  deacons. 
In  the  ca.se  of  dignitaries,  doctors,  and  chaplains  of  noblemen  or  bishops,  it  is  worn  ia 
the  form  of  a  scarf.  The  use  of  the  stole  in  the  English  church  appears  to  rest  only  up- 
on aii(;ienl  custom,  as  it  is  not  specilied  in  any  rubric  or  canon.  It  is  Usually  of  black 
silk,  fringed  at  the  ends,  with  sometimes  crosses  embroidered. 

STOLE-l  G99D3.  in  point  of  law,  stand  in  this  situation  in  Enghmd:  a  bond  fide  pur- 
cha.ser  of  such  goods,  who  has  not  bought  them  in  market  overt,  is  bound  to  restore 
them  to  tlie  true  owner;  but  if  the  goods  art  sold  in  market  overt,  the  jiurcliaser  is  en- 
titled to  keep  them,  unless  the  owner  has  duly  prosecuted  and  convicted  the  thief.  Mar- 
ket overt  means  the  open  market  in  towns  and  places  where  a  legal  m  u'ket  is  lield,  and 
the  old  doctrine  was,  that  as  all  sales  were  conducted  by  exposure  of  goods  in  an  open 
place,  the  owner  of  the  lost  goods  was  likely  to  tind  them  easily  by  going  to  the  ueare.^t 
market — a  doctrine  which  is  now  quite  inapplical)le  to  modern  habits.  In  the  city  of 
London,  every  shop  is  held  to  be  a  market  overt  within  the  above  rule,  but  this  only 
aoplies  to  the  city  proper,  and  not  the  suburbs  and  western  parts  of  the  nielroi)olis. 
T*he  above  rule,  as  to  stolen  goods,  does  not  apply  to  valuable  securities  which  are 
stolen,  if  the  security  has  been  paid  or  discharged  bond  fide  by  the  person  liable,  or  if  the 
security  is  a  negotiable  instrument,  and  it  have  been  bond  fide  transferred  or  delivered 
for  a  just  and  valuable  consideration,  without  any  notice,  and  withf)ut  any  reasonable 
cause  to  suspect  that  the  same  had  been  obtained  by  felony  or  misJemeanor.  Tiie  law 
is  obviously  harsh  as  regards  owners,  for  a  man  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his 
goods  stolen,  nuKl  go  to  the  further  loss  and  expense  of  prosecuting  the  thief  before  he 
can  recover  them. — In  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  is  otherwise.  The  owner  has  not  only 
an  action  against  the  thief,  but  against  third  parties,  whether  they  have  bought  them  or 
taken  them  in  pledge  bonafi.de  or  not.  But  as  to  bank-notes,  and  bills  payable  to  bearer, 
or  blank  indorsed,  the  property  in  these  passes  with  tlie  possession,  and  the  real  owner 
cannot  vindicate  them  against  one  who  has  bond  fide  acquired  them  in  the  course  of 
trade.  As  to  giving  reward  for  regovery  of  stolen  goods,  see  Kewaud;  also  Resti- 
tution. 

STOLP.  a  garri.soned  t.  of  Prussia,  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  Pommem, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Stolp,  about  15  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  40  n.e.  of  Koslin. 
Stolp,  whi(;h  is  composed  of  an  old  and  new  town,  with  four  suburbs,  has  a  castle,  4 
churches  (one  of  which,  the  iLtvienkircJie,  built  in  1811,  has  a  tower  nearly  190  ft.  high), 
a  hospital  for  invalids,  amber  and  other  manufactures,  and  an  active  general  trade. 
Pop.  75.  18,356. — At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lies  Stolpmliude  (pop.  1118),  the  port  of 
Stolp,  which  carries  on  some  .ship-building  and  c(<mmeice. 

STO?iIACII.  The  auatoiny  and  physiology  of  the  human  stomach  is  treated  in  the 
article  Digestion,  ante.  This  organ,  the  most  important  for  the  preparation  of  the 
nutriment  of  the  body,  varies  greatly  in  different  animals.  Some  of  the  protozoa,  as 
infusoria,  may  be  said  to  be  all  stomach,  as  they  arc;,  some  of  them,  nothing  but 
contractile  sacs  for  the  reception  of  alimentary  matier  which  is  contained  in  the  water 
they  inhabit.  Another  view  may  be  taken,  which  is  that  these  very  low  animals 
have  no  stomachs,  and  that  all  the  digestion  they  perform  is  a  tissue  assimilation  of 
organic  and  mineral  matter.  They  are,  however,  generally  spoken  of  as  having  stomach.s. 
In  the  cfjelenterata  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  .structure  and  relations  of  the 
stomach  to  the  other  parts,  and  yet  a  remarkable  unity  of  plan,  which  is  held  by  some  to 
be  evidence  of  progressive  development;  but  the  existence  of  a  plan  having  perfect 
analogies  may  not  Ix;  rcganled  as  more  than  the  evidence  of  order;  and  this  is  as  con- 
sistent with  the  belief  ihat  an  organism  commenced  its  zoological  life  in  much  the  same 
condition  in  which  we  find  it,  as  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  con- 
.stant  change  of  type.  In  the  hydrozoa  the  stomach  cavity  and  body  cavity  are  one. 
In  aclinozoa,  that  which  answers  to  the  stomach  is  a  wide  tube  which  empties  into  the 
body  cavity;  but  the  bod}'  cavity  acts  as  a  stomach  also;  and  in  fact  what  is  visually 
regarded  as  a  stomach  is  probably  no  more  than  an  a'sophagus  or  gullet.     There  is 
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a  tendency  iu  actinozoa  to  the  formation  of  special  organs,  whicli  means  that  there 
is  more  specialization  of  organs.  Iu  the  (chinodermata,  the  sub-kingdom  uhich 
includes  the  sea-urcliins,  star-fishes,  etc.,  tliere  is  a  higher  organization  generally, 
as  is  seen  iu  the  radiate  nervous  system,  and  in  these  animals  we  tind  a  stomacli  and 
an  intestinal  canal  having  no  communication  with  the  body  cavity.  In  the  star-fishes 
the  stomach  occupies  Iha  whole  central  part  of  tlie  body.  From  it  two  long,  tapering, 
ramitied  ca^ca  are  given,  oli"  opposite  the  commencement  of  each  ray,  and  are  dis- 
tributed through  it  iu  a  central  line,  so  that  tliei'c  are  ten  pairs  of  ciecal  appendages. 
In  addition  to  these  the  stomach  is  provided  with  small,  short  caeca  between  tJie  large 
trunks  in  the  rays.  In  tlie  sub-kingdom  annulosa  the  form  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
exhibits  much  vai'iety.  In  some  orders,  as  tamaula,  comprising  the  tape-woi'ms,  there  is 
no  stomach,  nor  even  mouth  proper.  In  the  order  trcmatoda  there  is  a  moutli  and  an 
alimentary  canal,  and  consequently  au  arrangement  v.hich  answeis  for  a  stomach,  but 
there  is  only  one  aperture  for  the  entrance  of  food  and  expulsion  of  iseces.  In  the 
second  division  of  annulosa,  viz.,  in  neinatelinia,  there  are  in  the  first  order  acantho- 
cepliala,  intevn-al  parasites  without  moutli  or  alimentary  canal,  but  with  pruboscis  and 
suctorial  apparatus.  In  the  next  order  gordiucca',  comprising  animals  which  during  a 
portion  of  tlieir  existence  are  parasitic  insects,  there  is  sometimes  au  imperfectly  developed 
digestive  api)aratus,  or  none.  In  the  next  order,  ncmatoda,  including  tlie  lumbricroid 
worms  which  infest  the  alimentary  canal  of  mammals,  there  are  well -developed 
digestive  organs  suspended  freely  in  a  body  cavity,  and  provided  with  a  mouth  and 
excretory  onflce.  In  the  sub-class  rotifeia  (wheel  animalcules)  there  is  a  complex 
organization  with  a  ganglionic  nervous  system.  The  stomach  is  large  and  well 
developed,  but  there  are  no  organs  of  blood  circulation  or  of  respiration,  alihcAigh 
there  is  a  corpusculated  fluid  iu  the  body  cavity.  Among  the  annelides  the  common 
leech  has  an  extensive  digestive  apparatus,  the  stomach  not  only  being  lai-ge  and  run- 
ning nearh'  the  wiiole  lengtli  of  the  body,  but  provided  with  eleven  capacious  cteca. 

In  the  cru.staceans,  particularh^  the  lobster,  the  digestive  organs  are  eL.borate. 
The  apparatus  for  mastication  is  elficient,  and  the  mouth  opens  by  a  very  short  narrow 
gullet  into  a  capacious  stomach  iu  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  very  miuuie  teeth, 
and  iu  addition  tliree  very  large  calcareous  teeth  situ:itcd  near  the  pyloric  orifice.  A 
number  of  strong,  calcareous  bones,  longitudinal  in  direction,  support  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  stomach,  and  form  a  basis  for  the  support  of  the  large  teeth.  The  entire 
organ  is  covered  externally  with  a  layer  of  muscles  of  great  power.  Two  of  the  large 
teeth  resemble  the  molars  of  an  elephant,  and  they  have  a  sort  of  rotaiy  molar 
motion.  Between  them  is  the  third  large  tooth,  which  has  a  rounded  surface,  and 
assists  in  mastication  l)y  constantly  pushing  the  food  between  the  mohirs.  The  whole  of 
this  apparatus  is  called  "  the  lady  iu  the  lobster."  Some  insects  have  even  more  elabo- 
rate stomachs  than  crustaceans.  The  locust  has  a  marvelous  masticating  and  digest- 
ing organism.  See  LocrsT  and  GK.\ssn0PPEi?,  General  Anntomy,  vol.  IX.  p.  123. 
Thej-  seem  to  be  furnished  with  all  possible  accessories  for  the  trituration  and  solution 
of  the  coarse  food  u.pon  which  they  live.  The  coleoptera  are,  as  an  order,  perhaps 
possessed  of  more  powerful  digestive  apparatus  than  the  orthfiptera,  some  of  the  beetles 
almost  equaling  the  acrididas.  They  have  a  crop,  a  gizzard,  and  a  chyllfic  stomach,  and 
are  enormous  caters,  as  ever_y  housekeeper  knows  who  has  li"d  experience  v.-ith  croton 
bugs  and  cockroaches,  and  every  farmer  who  has  defended  his  potato  crop  against  the 
ravages  of  the  Colorado  beetle.  (See  Potato  Bug.)  Tlie  crop  and  stomach  of  the 
honey-bee  is  a  marvelous  piece  of  mechanism.  Tlie  oesophagus  dilates  into  a  large  crop, 
the  honey-collecting  bag,  which  is  capable  of  being  ililated  by  muscular  action  so  as  to 
exhaust  the  nectar  from  flowers.  The  true  stomach  is  connected  with  the  crop  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  It  comm.ences  by  a  small  tube,  which  can  be  inserted  into  ihc 
crop  or  withdrawn  from  it.  When  inserted  it  is  doubled  upon  itself,  forming  a  shut 
valve  through  which  the  honey  cannot  pass.  The  bee  feeds  itself  at  will  Ijy  withdraw- 
ing the  tubular  portion  of  the  hue  stomach,  when  the  contentG  of  the  crop  are  permitted 
to  pass  into  it.  In  the  molhisca  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  aie  ofien  simple  in 
structure,  but  efficient;  for  digestive  fluids  are  furnished  in  great  abundance.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  oyster  is  evidence  of  its  power  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  In 
some  of  the  gasteropod  mollusks  the  stomach  is  more  complex,  being  often  provided 
with  cartilaginous  or  calcareous  plates  for  the  trituration  of  food.  Distinct  saliva ly 
glands  are  usually  present,  and  the  liver  is  well  developed.  The  cephalopod  mollusks, 
as  the  cuttle  fishes  and  octopus,  have  enormously  efficient  digestive  apparatus.  See 
Cephalofoda,  ante. 

In  fishes  the  stomach  is  usually  long  and  tapering,  but  the  whole  alimentary  canal  is 
frequently  shorter  than  the  fish.  Their  food  is  chiefly  animal,  and  ea.'^y  of  digestion. 
In  the  batrachians  we  first  meet  with  a  structure  of  the  mucous  roat  of  the  .stomach 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  of  mammals.  The  stomach  of  the  toad  has  gastric  follicles 
which  secrete  a  gastric  fluid  having  properties  like  that  secreted  by  the  stomachs  of 
higher  animals,  and  the  intestines  present  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  capillary  blood 
vessels.  The  ophidiau  reptiles  have  large  and  distensilile  stomachs  for  the  reception  of 
their  prey,  but  their  digestion  is  sluggish.  In  the  chelonians  tliere  is  a  great  advance. 
The  gastric  cells  are  large,  and  ai-e  freely  traversed  b}-  capillary  blood-verse's.  In  birds 
there  is  considerable  variety  iu  the  form  and  extent  of  the  stomach  and  abmeutary  canal. 
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dopcndinpr  upon  fhcir  habits.  Roe  Piiryns.  ante.  Tn  mammnls  there  is  more  variety  than 
ill  liinls,  us  ihc'ir  slnicturc  and  liabils  an;  more  vaiiahh!.  (Carnivorous  aninials  require  a 
mueh  less  coniplicaled  digesting  apparatus  than  omnivorous  or  lierbivorous.  See  KuMi- 
NANTIA,  ante.  Tiie  great  ant-t^ater  has,  liowever.  an  apparatus  in  many  respeets  resembling 
that  of  a  common  fowl,  while  the  hh)od  sueking  bat  {dexinodux)  has  a  stomaeh  whose 
capacity  has  more  relations  to  its  ofhee  of  receiver  than  of  digesti-r,  the  pyloric  end, 
where  digestion  is  performed  in  this  ease,  being  very  small,  but  siillicienl  for  th.e  disposal 
of  the  easily  digested  food.  The  cardiac  i)()rtion  is  enormously  elongated  above  the 
entrance  of  u'sophagus,  forming  an  elongated  eieeum  in  eonlaet  at  its  fuitlicr  end  with 
the  spleen.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  digestive  ai)i)aratus  of  tlie  quadrumana. 
The  i<e/iiii')pit/i(Ci(s  ciifeUns,  or  sacred  monkey  of  India,  has  an  enormous  stomach.  A 
full-grown  female  of  this  species,  examined  by  prof.  Owen,  had  a  stomach  which,  when 
distended  and  dried,  measured  2  ft.  7  in.  along  the  greater  curvature,  and  1  ft.  along  the 
les-ser.  Its  greatest  circumference  was  1  ft.,  and  its  least,  about  2  in.  above  the  pyloric 
orilice,  was  3j  in.  Prof.  Owen  .says  that  it  maybe  regarded  as  consisting  of  three' divi- 
sions: a  cardiac  poiieh,  a  middle,  sacculated  portion,  and  a  narrow,  elongated  canal, 
sacculated  at  its  conuneneemeiil  and  simple  near  its  termination,  which  jiorlion  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  digesting  portion  of  the  organ.  In  the  genus  ccrcajrHfiecufi,  Mhich  was 
formerly  ranked  wiih  HeiunopithccuK,  the  stomach  has  the  usual  simple  ecm^truction, 
resembling  that  of  most  quadrumana  and  of  man.  It  is  generally  thought  that  this 
enlarged  stomach  is  not  because  of  the  vegetable-eating  haliits  of  the  enlellus,  but  as  an 
offset  to  its  want  of  cheek  pouches,  which  other  monkeys  have,  for  the  purpose  of  teni- 
poraiily  stowing  away  food. 

STOMACH,  DISEASES  OF.  In  the  discussion  of  the  diseases  of  any  organ,  it  is  custom- 
ar}'  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  its  inflammation.  In  the  stomach,  however,  acute 
gaatniin.  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ,  is  so  rare  a  disease, 
except  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  an  irritant  poison,  that  it  might  almost  pr.ss 
unnoticed.  Thus  Louis  states  that  during  six  years'  experience  at  La  Cliarite  (one  of 
the  leading  Parisian  hospitals),  in  which  he  made  notes  of  G.OOO  cases  of  disease,  and  500 
dissections,  he  did  not  meet  with  a  single  case  of  fatal  idiopathic  (or  spontaneous) gastri- 
tis. 1  he  simple  fact,  however,  that  this  disease  is  almost  alwaj's  the  result  of  poison, 
gives  it  a  special  interest,  and  renders  it  especially  necessar\- that  the  physician  should 
be  so  thoioughly  acquainted  with  its  symptoms,  as  to  be  able  with  certainty  to  detect  it, 
and  thus  to  be  led  to  investigate  its  cause. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  that  an  irritant  poison  has  been  received  into  the 
stomach,  are  a  gradually  inci easing  sensation  of  uneasiness  or  heat,  which  shortly 
assimies  an  acute  burning  character  in  the  epigastric  region.  This  pain  is  accompanied 
with  von^.iting,  v>hich  bec(!mes  increasingly  frequent  as  the  pain  augments,  and  often 
with  hiccup.  There  is  usually  exlrtme  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  patient  bends 
his  body  forward  to  relax  the  "muscular  tension.  During  the  accession  of  these  symp- 
toms, there  is  a  marked  degree  of  excitement,  as  indicated  by  the  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  and  breathing,  and  the  heat  of  the  skin.  This  condition  is,  however,  soon 
exchanged  for  one  of  prostration.  The  skin  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse 
tiiready  and  feeble,  and  the  breathing  catching  and  intermittent:  until  finally,  after  a 
variable  period  of  exhaustion,  the  patient  sinks,  usually  retaining  his  mental  faculties  to 
the  last.  Although  the  above-described  symptoms  are  always  more  or  less  present,  each 
irritant  poison  occasions  some  special  symptom,  and  some  characteristic  lesion;  and  the 
period  at  which  death  ensues  varies  for  different  poisons.  Hence,  quite  apart  from  the 
results  of  analysis,  a  fair  conjecture  can  usually  be  made  as  to  the  individual  poison 
which  has  been  administered. 

Sub-acute  gastritis  is  b}^  no  means  a  rare  affection,  and  its  occurs  in  two  distinct 
forms — "one  in  which  the  malady  is  caused  by  a  constitutional  state,  the  effects  of 
which  are  show'n  in  a  variety  of  other  organs,  as  well  as  in  the  stomach;  another  in 
which  it  is  due  to  causes  connected  chiefly  or  exclusively  with  this  organ,  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  an  irritative  process  somewhat  analogous  to  that  typiflcd  by  the  gastritis  of 
irritant  poisoning." — Brinton,  On  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  1859,  p.  101.  The  first  of 
these  forms  is  well  illustrated  in  certain  cases  of  scarlatina,  in  which,  if  death  takes 
place  between  the  third  and  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  distinct  marks  of  inflammation 
are  seen  in  the  stomach.  The  other  variety,  which  is  often  of  a  chronic  foim,  is  best 
seen  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens;  the  affection  being  sub-acute  or  chronic,  according 
as  it  has  been  produced  by  a  single  prolonged  debauch,  or  by  a  protracted  habit  of 
drinking  spirits;  the  patient's  final  malady  being  induced  by  a  deficiency  of  food,  or  the 
want  of  the  ordinary  stimulant.  Purely  chronic  inflamation  maybe  induced  by  various 
causes,  of  which  the  most  common  are  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  habitual  excess  in 
eating,  the  eating  of  indigestible  food,  and  the  excessive  use  of  irritating  medicines. 

The  treatment  of  gastritis  varies  so  much  with  each  individual  case,  that  we  shall 
only  lay  down  a  few  general  principles.  The  first  point  is  the  removal  of  the  cause;  to 
be  attempted  in  cases  of  irritant  poisoinng,  either  by  the  removal  of  the  ]ioison  (by  the 
stomacli-])nmp  or  emetics,  as.  for  example,  sulphate  of  zinc),  or  by  its  neutralization  by 
means  of  an  antidote.  In  very  severe  cases,  leeches  may  be  api>lied  to  the  epigastrium; 
but  counter-irritants,  such  as  turpentine  on  a  hot  moist  flannel,  or  mustard-poultices,  are 
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generally  of  more  service.  Continuous  fomentation  with  water,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
often  gives  i;Teut  relief;  while  at  the  same  time  iced  water,  or  small  lumps  of  ice  swal- 
lowed whole,  usually  relieve  tlie  thirst  and  mitigate  the  pain.  Euemata  of  purgative 
materials,  if  the  bowels  are  constipated,  or  of  a  soothing  character  (as  thirty  drups  of 
laudanum  in  a  little  starca  or  gruel),  if  the  bowels  are  irritable,  may  be  prescribed  with 
advantage.  When  the  stomach  begins  to  be  able  to  retain  food,  it  must  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  bland  liquiil,  in  small  doses,  at  distant  intervals.  Chronic  gastrilis  must  be 
treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as  indigestion  (q.v.)  The  most  essential  point  of 
treatment  is  the  due  reguhition  of  the  diet. 

U'cer  of  t/te  fifomach  is  ihc  most  important  of  the  idiopathic  diseases  of  that  organ, 
both  from  its  frequeuc}^  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  detected  during  life, 
from  the  fact  tliat  at  any  period  of  its  protracted  course  it  may  prove  suddenly  fatal,  and 
from  its  being  usu;illy  curable.  The  first  and  most  characteiistic  symptom  of  this  disease 
is  paia,  which  commences  as  a  mere  dull  feeling  of  weight  or  lightness,  then  gradually 
augments  into  a  burning  sensation,  and  at  last  assumes  a  gnawing  character,  and  occasions 
a  kind  of  sickening  depression.  This  pain  comes  on  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes  after 
the  ingestion  of  food,  and  lasts  for  an  hour  or  two;  vomiting  often  ensues,  after  which 
the  pam  ceases.  The  place  of  its  most  common  appearance  and  greatest  intensity  is  the 
center  of  the  epigastric  region,  or  slightly  below  the  free  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  of 
the  sternum;  and  the  painful  spot  is" usually  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  diameter  varying 
from  one  to  two  inches.  The  pain  in  this  region  is  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  bv  i'  gnawing  pain  in  the  back,  ranging  in  po.sition  from  the  eighth  dorsal  to  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  most  commonly  lyings  between  the  two  shoulder-blades. 
The  pain  in  both  the  epigastric  and  the  dorsal  region  is  almost  always  much  increased 
by  pressure:  it  is  also  specially  affected  by  certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  being  in- 
creased bv  thr3  ingestion  of  hard  and  indigestible  substances,  and  lessened  by  a  bland 
and  pulpy  diet.  "As  a  general  rule,  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  tea,  beer,  and  hot  food; 
although  esceptio.is  occasionally  occur.  The  next  symptom  in  this  disease  is  vomiting 
or  regurgitation,  expelling  the  food  previously  taken,  or  a  glairy  alkaline  fluid.  The 
vomiting  usually  occurs  wiien  the  p  tin  is  most  intense,  and  is  a  dangerous  symptom, 
since  it  tends  lo"'starve  the  patient,  and  to  increase  the  fatigue  of  an  already  weakened 
frame.  At  this  stage  the  disease  is  sometimes  terminated  by  the  occurrence  of  perfora- 
tion, ending  in  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis;  and  if  tliis  accident  does  not  occur,  the  dyspep- 
tic symptoms  become  compli'-ated  l)y  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  sometimes  so  rapid 
that  it  diste  ids  the  stomach  and  adjacent  small  intestine  with  a  single  gush,  and  causes 
fainting  and  alin.)si  immediate  death;  but  more  commonly  occurring  asa  slow  and  inter- 
mittent drain  of  blood,  giving  rise  to  anemia.  If  death  from  the  above  causes  (inanition, 
perforation,  or  hemorrhage)  does  noi  terminate  the  disease,  the  sjnnptoms  frequently 
subside  in  something  like  the  inverse  order  in  which  they  occurred,  and  recovery,  often 
after  many  years'  suifering,  ensues.  With  regard  to  frequency  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Brinton,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  disease,  states  that  this  lesion  may  be  de- 
tected in  (on  an  average)  5  per  cent  of  persons  dying  from  all  causes;  that  it  occurs  twice 
as  frequently  in  femiles  as  in  males,  and  that  it  is  specially  a  disease  of  middle  and 
advancing  life — 27  l)eiug  the  average  age  in  females,  and  43  in  males.  Xothing  is  known 
with  certainty  regarding  the  causes  of  this  disease,  except  that  advancing  age,  privation, 
mental  anxiety,  and  intemperance  so  frequently  coincide  with  it,  that  they  may  be 
regnrded  in  some  d;'gree  as  producing  it.  In  relation  to  treatment,  .strict  attention  to 
diet  is  of  the  first  importance.  When  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  patient  should  main- 
tain the  recumbent  position,  and  should  be  fed  on  lukewarm  milk,  thickened  with 
biscuit-powder,  given  in  tloses  of  one,  or,  at  most,  two  table-spoonfuls  every  two  hours. 
The  pain  is  often  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  painful  spot; 
and  benefit  is  frequently  derived  from  the  iutermd  administration  of  bismuth  (in  doses  of 
ten  grains),  either  given  alone  or  combined  with  the  compound  kino  powder  (in  five-grain 
doses).  When  there  is  hemorrhage  small  lumps  of  ice  maybe  swallowed;  and  if  all 
food  is  rejected  by  vomiting,  beef-tea  injections  must  be  thrown  into  the  lower  bowel. 
Aperients  Lre  sometimes  required,  but  they  must  be  given  with  cautirm;  and  if  castor- 
oil  can  be  taken  without  increasing  the  pain  or  vomiting,  it  is  the  most  harmless  remedy 
of  its  class. 

Cancer  of  the  stoninch  is  a  disease  of  much  interest,  from  its  being  obscure  in  its  sj'mp- 
toms  and  diificuU  of  detection  in  its  early  stage,  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  and  always 
fatal  in  its  termination.  The  typical  course  of  this  disease  is  graphically  sketched  by 
Dr.  Brinton  in  the  following  paragraph:  "  An  elderly  person  perhaps  hitherto  free  from 
dyspepsia,  begins  to  suffer  from  a  capricious,  and  soon  a  diminished  appetite;  which  is 
by  and  by  associated  wiih  occasional  nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  and  with  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  or  distension  of  the  stomach.  His  complexion,  already  pale  and  unwhole- 
some, next  acquires  a  muddy,  yellowish,  or  faint  greenish  hue.  His  gastric  symjitoms 
now  increase;  often  by  a  sudden  and  marked  augmentation,  Avhich  corresponds  to  what 
is  in  otlier  cases  tlieir  itirst  ap]iearance.  Vomiting,  if  fdready  present,  becomes  more  fre- 
quent and  urgent;  local  uneasiness  deepens  into  pain;  and  both  these  symptoms  are 
excited  or  increased  by  taking  food.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  hemorrhnge  generally 
occurs,  usually  but  scanty  in  amount,  and  therefore  depending  to  a  great  extent  on 
casual  circumstances  for  its  detection.     About  this  time,  a  tumor  often  l3ecomes  percep- 
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tibk'  near  the  middle  of  the  epigastric  region  of  the  boll5^  As  the  local  symptotn9 
iucTL'use,  the  cachexia  of  the  patient  also  auiiiiieiUs;  ai:d  is  evidcueed  not  only  by  the 
color  already  nu'iitioiied,  but  also  by  debility  and  eiiiaciation;  and  at  last  by  prostration, 
wiiitrii  ends  in  anasarca,  ileliriuin,  and  tlealli." — Op  cif.,  p.  2'Zo.  l''r()ni  tbe  reeoids  of 
600  cases,  Dr.  IJrinton  linds  that  most  deaths  occur  between  the  ages  of  oO  and  00  years. 
The  lorni  of  cancer  which  most  frequently  attacks  the  stomach  is  the  scirrhus  or  hard 
cancer.  Out  of  180  cases,  scirrhus  occurred  in  IJJO  (or  nearly  three-fourtlis  ol  the  whole), 
medullary  or  enceplialoid  cancer  in  o3,  colloid  in  17,  melanotic  deposit  in  a,  and  villoui! 
cancer  in  1.  In  the  treatment  of  this  fornudable  disease,  more  good  is  done  by  careful 
attention  to  the  diet  than  by  any  medicine.  Good  milli  or  strong  be('f-tcu  thickened 
with  biscuit-powder  may  be  given  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  in  ulcer;  and 
milk  mixed  with  a  little  old  Jamaica  nun  will  sometimes  stay  on  the  stomach  when 
eventhing  else  is  vomited.  If  there  be  pain,  opiates  must  be  given,  and  llicy  maybe 
prescribed  either  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  as  enemata,  the  latter  having  the  advantage  of 
not  inilucing  constipation. 

Jlonatcj/u-sis,  or  vomiting  of  Mood,  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  symptom 
than  a  disease.  Thus,  it  may  occur  by  the  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  walls  of  a  com- 
paratively large  blood-vessel,  as  in  gastric  ulcer  and  in  cancer;  but  it  generally  is  of  the 
kind  termed  capillary.  The  latter  kind  of  hemorrhage  happens  under  various  circum- 
stances, of  which  the  following  arc  the  principal:  1.  The  blweding  may  lie  idiopathic, 
or  unaccompanied  by  any  structural  change.  This  variety  is  extremely  rare.  2.  It  may 
take  the  place  of  some  habitual  hemorrhage,  or,  in  other  words,  be  vicarious,  'i'hus  it 
frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  3.  It  is  often  a  consequence  of 
disease  or  injury  of  the  stomach;  for  example,  it  frequently  occurs  after  the  ingestion  of 
strongly  irritant  poi.sons,  or  even  an  immoderate  dose  of  alcohol  into  the  stomach.  4.  It 
may  be  a  consequence  of  disease  in  adjacent  viscera,  occasioning  an  overloading  of  the 
veins  of  theslomacli;  thus  it  is  frequently  caused  by  eidargement  of  tl;e  sj.leen,  and 
occurs  in  tho.se  states  of  the  liver  in  which  there  is  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation; 
and  under  tliis  category'  we  must  place  the  gastric  hemorrhage  which  not  unircquently 
occurs  in  the  advanced  periods  of  pregnancy,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  eidarged  uterus  on  the  venous  circulation  of  the  abdomen.  5.  It  may  result  from 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  such  as  occur  in  scurvy,  purpura,  and  yellow 
fever.  The  treatment  must  be  directed  against  the  disease  on  which  the  hemorrhage 
depends,  rather  thon  against  the  mere  symptom;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  if  it 
is  proceeding!:  to  a  dangerous  extent,  the  patient  should  lie  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed, 
and  should  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice.  Hot  applications  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  with  the  view  of  directing  the  blood  to  those  parts.  The  medicines  most 
likely  to  be  of  service  are  acetate  of  lead,  gallic  acid,  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  and  oil  of 
turpentine;  but  they  should  oidy  be  given  on  medical  authorit}^ 

Some  of  the  other  alTections  of  the  stomach  are  discussed  in  special  articles.  See 
Cardialgia,  Indigestion,  Sarcina,  etc. 

STOMACH-PUMP,  an  instrument  used  to  remove  poisons  from  the  .stomach,  to  feed 
persons  who  attempt  to  starve  themselves,  etc.  It  is  a  syrin!''e  with  a  flexible  tube, 
inserted  into  the  stomach  tlirougli  the  oesophagus,  and  by  wdiich  fluid  is  injected  or 
removed. 

STOIilAPODA  (Gr.  mouth-footed),  an  order  of  malacostracous  crustaceans,  to  which 
85w///«/^p,  glass-crabs,  etc.,  belong.  All  of  them  are  marine.  Tliey  are  most  abundant 
in  tropical  seas,  but  some  are  found  in  those  of  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  They 
have  seven  or  eight  pair  of  legs,  mostly  near  the  mouth.  The  gills  are  externa],  adher- 
ing to  the  appendages  beneath  the  al)domen,  which  is  elongated,  and  terminates  in  an 
extended  tail-fin.  The  rings  which  bear  the  eyes  and  tiie  antenna)  are  not  confounded 
with  the  rest  of  the  head,  as  in  the  decapoda,  but  are  more  distinct.  The  carapace  often 
leaves  the  latter  rings  of  the  thorax  exposed.  The  heart  is  very  different  frou)  that  of 
tjie  dtxnpoda,  assuming  the  form  of  a  long  cylindrical  vessel,  wlufli  extends  tlirough- 
out  the  length  of  the  abdomen. — The  stomapoda  inhabit  deep  parts  of  the  sea,  many  of 
them  living  at  the  hottoiu,  while  soine,  as  glass-crabs,  are  found  floating  at  the  surface. 

STO  MATA  (Gr.  mouths),  are  minute  openings  in  the  epidermis  of  leaves  and  other 
green  parts  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air,  conuruuncating  witii  intercelhilnr  spaces. 
Their  existence  was  first  noticed  b}'  Grew,  who  described  them  in  his  Aiuitoiini  of  Plitnls 
in  1682.  They  are  generally  fonned  by  two  semilunar  cells,  which  are  as  lips  to  the 
orifice,  and  are  filled  with  green  matter;  but  sometimes  the  cells  arranged  around  them 
are  more  numerous.  They  are  generally  of  an  elliptical  form,  but  sometimes  circular,  and 
sometimes  quadrangidar.  These  differences  are  very  characteristic  of  particular  species, 
genera,  or  orders  of  plants.  In  a  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the}' are  open;  but 
when  it  becomes  dry  tliey  are  closed,  or  nearly  so.  It  appears  that  tliey  are  organs  of 
transpiralif)!!,  and  tliat  their  opening  and  closing  accordingto  the  moisttire  orihynessof 
tbe  atmosphere  regulates  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  re(piirements  of  the  plant.  They 
do  not  appear  in  any  part  of  the  plant  covered  by  the  soil,  nor  in  submerged  leaves,  nor 
on  the  lower  sides  of  floating  leaves.  Succulent"  plants  have  very  few  of  them;  so  that 
these  pl.ints  retain  for  a  long  time  the  moistme  which  they  have  imbibed,  and  are  tiius 
adapted  for  living  in  a  dry  atmosphere.     Stomala  are  generally  more  abundant  on  the 
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under  side  of  leaves;  but  in  leaves  T\-liich  grow  vertically,  thej'  are  often  almost  equally 
numeioi^s  on  both  sides.  Id  general  they  are  irregularly  placed;  but  iu grasses  and  many 
other  endogenous  plants  with  parallel-veined  leaves,  they  are  in  regular  rows;  and  in 
some  otiier  i)lants  they  occur  in  little  groups.  The  number  iu  a  square  inch  varies  from 
20J  in  the  mistletoe,  to  almost  450,000  iu  ibe  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  sola/mm  sanc- 
tum.— Stomata  are  not  found  iu  mosses,  lichens,  algae,  and  fungi;  but  they  exist  in 
some  of  the  liepatiae,  in  marchantia,  in  which  then-  structure  is  more  complex  than 
in  the  higher  plants;  each  of  them  consisting  of  a  kind  of  shaft,  composed  of  four  or 
five  rings  phicLd  one  upon  the  other,  every  ring  made  up  of  four  or  five  cells,  and  the 
lowest  ring  :i;)p;.reutly  regulating  the  aperture  by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the 
cells  which  form  it. 

STONE,  a  weight  in  nse  throughout  the  n.w.  and  central  countries  of  Europe,  but 
varying  much  iu  ditiereut  cotmiries.  It  is  chiefly  employed  on  the  continent  for  weigh- 
ing wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  feathers,  the  flax-stone  containing  twice  as  many  pounds  as 
the  one  used  for  wool  and  feathers.  In  all  the  principal  conmiercial  states  of  Germany, 
the  stone  (of  flax)  is  the  |-  of  a  cwt.  (centner  =  100  or  112  lbs.),  i.e.,  20  lbs.,  in  Prussia 
and  the  Zullvereiu,  Hamburg,  Liibeek,  and  Bremen;  22  lT)s.  iu  Austria,  etc.;  in  Britain 
it  is  the  ^  of  a  cwt.,  or  14  lbs. ;  Avhile  in  Sweden  it  is  equivalent  to  32  lbs.  In  Great 
Britain,  though  the  stone  of  14  lbs.  is  the  only  legal  imperial  weight  of  the  kind,  stones 
of  other  values  are  in  regular  use,  as  a  stone  of  24  lbs.  for  wool,  and  one  of  8  lbs.  for 
butcher-meat. 

STONE.     See  Calcultts  and  Lithotomy. 

STONE  is  used  for  a  great  variety-  of  purposes — for  building,  paving,  millstones, 
grindstones,  honestones,  ornamental  purposes,  etc.  Besides  what  is  said  under  special 
headings  (see  Building  Stone,  Quakkt,  Mill.  Grindstones,  Hones,  jNIaeble.  Gkan- 
ITE,  Slate,  etc.),  the  following  general  remarks  may  be  adihd  here.  The  desirable 
properties  in  a  building  stone  are,  that  it  should  be 'compact,  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easily  altered  by  the  atmosphere,  and  not  liable  to  take  on  a  vegetable  coating.  These 
qualities  depend  upon  its  chemical  composition  and  on  its  mechanical  structure.  Build- 
ing stones  maj-  be  divided  into  three  classes — siliceous,  calcareous,  and  composite.  Sili- 
ceous stones  (including  granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  greenstone,  basalt,  sandstone,  slate, 
serpentine,  etc..  and  containing  from  45  to  99  per  cent  of  silica)  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  most  durable  for  building.  Their  durability  is  affected  by  certain  of  their  ingre- 
dients, as  by  the  felspar  in  granite,  and  salts  of  iron  in  sandstone.  C'alcarous  stones  (sim- 
ple limestone,  travertin,  marble,  etc.),  are  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  more  so 
in  carbonic  acid  water;  they  are  liable  to  splinter  by  water  freezing  in  their  pores,  are 
acted  on  by  acid  gases  (e.g.,  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
most  kinds  of  coal),  and  are  somewhat  liable  to  be  stained  !)}•  minute  plai.ts.  Still,  some 
of  them  are  lasting  enough  in  a  country  atmosphere.  The  failure  of  the  m.agnesian  lime- 
stone selected  for  the  British  hou.sesof  parliament  is  a  good  instance  of  a  stone  lasting  for 
centuries  in  a  country  church,  and  yet  quite  unable  to  withstand  the  wasting  action  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  great  citj'.  Composite  stones,  in  which  neither  the  sdica  nor  the  lime 
greatly  predominates,  are  imimportant. 

The  most  exhaustive  account  cf  the  building  stones  of  the  British  islands  is  given  in 
the  parliamentary  blue  book  embodying  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
select  a  stone  for  the  houses  of  parliament,  luiblished  in  lf-!39.  Much  scientific  informa- 
tion regarding  all  kinds  of  stone  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  rock  specimens 
of  the  museum  of  practical  geology,  London. 

STONE,  a  CO.  in  n.  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  White  and  Little  Bed  rivers;  pop. 
'80,  5,089 — 105  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  soil  is  feitile.  The  principal 
productions  are  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  live  stock.     Co.  seat.  Mountain  View. 

STONE,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  adjoining  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  James  and 
White  rivers,  and  traversed  by  tiie  Chicago  and  Pacific  railroad;  about  5;j0  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  4,429 — 4,419  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  heavily  tin  bered.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  wool,  and  cattle. 
Iron  and  coal  are  found.     Co.  .seat.  Galena. 

STONE,  a  market  t.  of  Staiford,  stands  7  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  nam.e,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Trent.  Shoemaking,  tanning,  malting,  and  brickmaking  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry.  Near  the  church  are  some  remains  of  an  Augustinian  monastery. 
Pop.  '71,  3,7S2. 

STONE.  Artificial.  Artificial  stone,  properly  speaking,  would  include  burned  clay 
wares  used  for  building  purposes,  as  bricks,  terra-cotta  (q.v.),  etc.,  as  well  as  the  various 
cements.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  description  of  the  silicious  artificial  .stone 
produced  by  the  cementing  properties  of  soluble  alkaline  silicates  on  sand,  which  has 
excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  within  the  last  30  years.  So  far  back  as  1825,  prof.  J. 
N.  von  Fuchs  of  Munich  published  a  paper  on  various  applications  of  these  silicates, 
and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  industry.  To  M.  Kuhlmann  of  Lille,  however,  is 
mainly  due  tlie  merit  of  Avorking  out  the  practical  application  of  the  soluble  silicate  of 
potash  or  soda  to  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  cement,  and  especially  to  artificial 
stones.     Mr.  Frederick  Ransome  of  Ipswuch  has  also  done  great  service  by  his  success- 
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ful  exertions  in  producing  an  artificial  stone  from  the  same  substances.  The  process, 
as  at  first  pnictice^i  by  Mr.  Itaiisoiuo,  consisted  in  mixini;'  the  <!;elalinous  siliciite  of  soda 
with  saiul  iuid  a  liltle  powdLTed  sila>s  ami  clay,  iu  the  proiJorlious  of  sand,  10  parts; 
ghiss,  1  i):irl :  clay,  1  pari;  and  silicate  of  soda,  1  part.  These  ingredients  were  thor- 
oughly iact)rporaied  in  a  inig-niill,  and  brought  to  the  eonsisleney  of  ])Utty.  The  plastic 
nature  of  tiie  sulisiunee  at  this  stage  allows  it  to  be  molded  with  ease  iiUo  an  endless  variety 
of  forms,  even  of  an  elaborately  ornain(.'ntal  kind.  After  leaving  the  molds,  tlie  objects 
are  dried  in  close  ovens,  and  then  remo\'ed  to  kilns,  where  they  are  fired  at,  a  gradually 
■increasing  teniperaliire,  which  finally  reaelus  a  red  heat,  in  the  kiln,  the  goods  are 
betlded  up  in  dry  sand,  to  i>revent  any  of  the  t\vistuig  or  loss  of  shape  whicli  so  com- 
monly disligiires  large  objects  in  baked  clay.  When  the  firing  is  completed,  the  material 
is  in  the  slati;  of  a  semi-vitritied  mass,  with  the  appearanee,  properties,  ;uid  composition 
of  a  fine  .saiulstone. 

A  later  p  itent  of  .Mr.  Kansome's  coiir  ists  in  producing  a  liard  and  durable  material 
altogether  without  baking,  by  ell'ecting  a  double  decomposition  witli  the  silicate  of  soda 
and  the  chloride  of  calcium.  Suc^h  materials  as  sand,  chalk,  or  other  minerals  are  inti- 
mately-mixed with  aproper  ([uanlity  of  a  solution  of  silieateof  soda,  this  being  secured,  as 
before,  by  the  operations  of  a  luig-mill.  In  this  plastic  condition,  they  are  molded  into 
any  recpiired  form,  after  which  they  are  saturated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cimn.  The  silica  combining  wilii  the  calr;ium  forms  at  once  an  insoluble  silicate  of 
lime,  which  cements  into  a  firm  mass  all  the  particles  of  sand,  lime,  etc.,  used  iu  the 
composition.  The  chlorine,  on  the  other  hand,  combines  with  the  soda  to  form  com- 
mon salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  which  can  be  readily  removed  by  washing. 

In  order  to  avoid  Ibe  dilficulty  experiencetl  in  removing  all  traces  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium from  arti!n;ial  stone  made  by  this  last  process,  Mr.  Kansome  iu  1872  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  compact  stone  by  mixing  lime  and  a  natural  soluble  silica  found  in  a  rock 
forming  a  stratuin  of  the  lower  chalk  in  Surrey  with  sand  and  silicate  of  sorla.  In  point 
of  strength  this  material  excels  Portland  stone,  not  breaking  so  readily  by  a  givea 
transver.se  strain. 

The  ol)jecls  info  which  artificial  stone  is  manufactured  are  very  miscellaneous;  what- 
ever, in  fact,  is  matle  of  real  stone  can  also  lie  formed  in  the  artificial.  Among  the  more 
promment  applications  of  it,  we  may  notice  grindstones,  millstones,  tombsioue.s,  monu- 
ments, chinmey-pieces,  balustrades,  fountains,  vases,  and  statuary. 

STONE,  A:m.\s\,  Jr.,  b.  Mass.,  1818;  early  engaged  in  the  building  of  railroads  and 
bridges;  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven.  Hartford  and  Springfield  railroad.  1845;  one 
of  the  contractors  for  building  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  and  the  Cleveland,  Paiucs- 
ville  and  Ashtabula  railroad.  He  has  made  improvements  in  the  machinery  and 
construction  of  railroads,  and  has  built  car-factories  and  rolling-mills  at  the  west. 
Mv.  Stone,  wdio  resides  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently  made  a  donation  of  $500,000  to  tlie 
Western  Reserve  college  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  if  removed  to  Cleveland.  It  is  to  be  removed, 
and  to  be  called  Western  Reserve  university. 

STONE,  Andrew  Leete,  d.d..  b.  Conn.,  1818;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1837; 
professor  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in  New  York  for  three  years,  and  also  studied 
theology;  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  American  Sunday-school  union;  o:\lained 
pastor  of  the  South  churcli  (Congregational),  Middletown,  Conn.,  1844;  pastor  of  Park 
street  church,  Boston,  1849-65;  was  settled,  1865,  in  San  Francisco, Cal.  He  haspublished 
Service  the  End  of  Livi/ir/,  and  various  discourses.  In  Boston  he  was  noted  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  and  has  had  much  influence  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

STONE,  CiiARLES  P.,  b.  Greenfield,  Mass.,  1826;  graduate  of  West  Point,  1845;  assis 
tant  profes.sor  of  ethics,  1845-43.  He  served  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Mexican  war  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  1851  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  coast  as  chief  of  ordnance,  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  arsenal  at 
Benicia.  He  left  the  army  in  1856;  was  a  banker  in  San  Francisco  iu  1856-57.  He 
explored  Sonora  aiul  Lower  California  in  the  service  of  the  j\[exiciui  government.  In 
1861,  under  gen.  Scott,  he  organized  and  drilled  the  militia  of  thedistri'ct  for  the  defense 
of  Washington.  With  the  rank  of  col.  of  the  4th  infantry  and  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  he 
fought  under  gen.  Patterson  on  the  Shenandoah;  also  engaired  on  the  upjK'r  Potomac. 
In  1863  he  was  detained  for  a  few  months  in  fort  Lafayette,  in  consequence  of  some 
reports  to  his  disadvantas^e.  In  1863  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and 
served  soon  after  as  chief  of  staff  to  gen.  Banks.  After  having  been  engaged  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  Lo'.usiana  campaign  and  commanding  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, be  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  1863,  and  in  1864  resigned  his  eonuuis- 
sion  in  the  regular  array.  He  accepted  the  position  of  l)rig.geu.  and  chief  of  staff  in  the 
service  of  the  kliedivc  of  Egypt  in  1870. 

STONE,  IIoKATro.  abt.  1810-75;  b.  New  England;  received  a  classical  education; 
studied  medicine  and  practiced  in  New  York;  turned  his  attention  to  art;  became  a 
sculptor  and  se'tled  in  WashiuLrton,  1846.  He  wrote  for  llie  press  in  prose  and  ver.se. 
He  lived  in  Italy,  lS5(!-5r,  returned  to  this  country,  and  on  a  second  tripabro;id  died  in 
Carrara.  His  fame  rests  chiefiy  on  his  statues  of  Hamilton,  Benton,  Hancock,  and 
Taney,  executed  by  order  of  the  U.S.  government. 
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STONE,  James  Kent,  d.d.,  b.  Boston,  1840;  graduated  at  TIarvard  college,  1861; 
studied  in  Italy  and  Germany.  1861-63;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
cliuvcli;  professor  of  Latin,  Keuyon  college.  Gambler,  Ohio;  afterward  of  mathematics, 
and  became  iis  president,  1867;  elected  president  of  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  N.Y., 
1868.  In  1869  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  antl  joined  llie  association  of  missionary 
priests  of  St.  Paul,  New  York.  He  publislied  2'he  Invitation,  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  cliange. 

STONE,  John  IIaskins,  d.  1804;  b.  Md. ;  entered  the  revolutionary  army,  in  which 
he  rose  to  be  col.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  service  in  1779,  in  consequence  of 
■wounds  received  at  tiie  battle  of  Germanlown.  He  was  afterward  a  cierli  in  the 
state  depirimeut,  a  member  of  the  Maryland  executive  council,  and  governor  of  the 
state,  1794-97. 

STONE,  John  Seely,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1795;  gratuated  at  Union  college,  1823; 
studied  in  the  General  theological  seminar}-,  and  was  ordained  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  1826;  rector  Christ  churcii,  Bro(jklyn,  N.  Y.,  ami  St.  Paul's  church,  Boston, 
1832-41;  leeturt-r  in  Philadelphia  divinity  school;  dean  of  tlieological  seminary,  Cam- 
bridge, 31as<.,  1869.  He  published  The  Mysteries  Opened;  Tlic  Clu-i^tinn  Sabbath;  The 
Church  Universal;  The  Contrast;  Life  of  James  3Iilnor;  Life  of  Bishop  Griswold;  The 
Christian  Sacraments.     His  ministrations  were  greatly  prizL-d  in  successive  parishes. 

STONE,  Lucy.     See  Blackwell,  Lucy  Stone. 

STONE,  Samuel,  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1627;  studied  divinity;  was 
persecuted  on  account  of  joining  the  Puritans,  and  emigrated  to  America,  1633.  with 
Cotton,  Hooker,  and  200  others;  was  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Hooker,  at  Newtown.  Conn., 
1633-47:  removed  with  him  and  his  church  to  Hartft)rd,  and  was  his  successor  for  16 
years.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  a 
ruling  elder,  resulting  in  a  division  of  the  churcli.  He  published  a  Discourse  on  the 
Logical  Notion  of  a  Congregational  Church,  and  left  in  MS.  a  valuable  body  of  divinity. 

STONE,  Thomas,  1743-87;  b.  JId.;  educated  by  a  private  tutor  and  studied  law 
at  Annapolis,  3Id.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  1764.  he  practiced  in  Frederick- 
town,  and,  later,  in  Charles  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  and  continental 
congress,  1775-79;  warmly  supported  the  movement  for  independence,  and  served  oa 
important  committees.     In  1783  he  was  again  elected  to  congress. 

STONE,  William  Leete,  1792-1844;  b.  N.  Y. :  a  printer  who  edited  several 
newspapers,  including  the  Albany  Z)rt%ylf/i'tf;'fee?',  the  Hartford  Mirror,  and  tl)e  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  New  York  common 
schools,  1843-44.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  Ta^es  and  Sketches  {\B?A);  Essays  on 
Social  and  Literiry  Topics  (\S'i^)\  Jjctters  on  Anima,.  Magnetism  (1837);  Life  of  Joseph 
Brant  (1838);  Border  M^ars  of  the  Bevolution  (1839);  and  Poetry  and  History  of  Wyo- 
ming (1841). 

STONE,  William  Leete,  Jr.,  b.  New  York,  1835;  educated  at  Brown  university 
and  tlie  Albanv'  law  school.  Among  his  writings  are:  Life  and  Writings  of  Cohnel 
William  L.  Stone  {ISm):  History  of  Neio  York  C%  (1868);  and  Centennial  Sketches  {ISIQ). 
He  has  been  an  ecli^lor  and  a  pul)lii3her. 

STONE.  William  Olus-er,  1830-75;  b.  Conn.;  studied  painting  under  Nathaniel 
Jocelyn  in  New  Haven,  and  settled  in  New  York  in  1851.  In  1854  he  exhibited  his 
first  picture,  "  Tiie  Mantilla,"  at  the  national  academy,  of  which  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber in  1859.     He  was  very  successful  as  a  portrait  painter  of  v.-omen  and  children. 

STONE-BORERS,  certain  species  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks  belonging  to  the 
fsLnuWfi?.  pJwladidiP,  gastrochcenidM',  mytilidfc,  venerida>,  and  probablv  some  others,  which 
have  the  power  of  perforating  stone.  These  animals  are  allied  only  by  class  character- 
istics, being  all  lamelliln-anchs.  Their  generic  characters  difi'er  much,  ai:d  their  methods 
of  excavations  into  rocks  are  various;  Imt  it  is  believed  that  the  majoiiiy  produce  their 
mechanical  effects  by  grinding  with  tlie  anterior  portions  of  their  shells.  There  are  also 
certain  worms  and  echinoids  which  bore  into  rocks. 

STONE,  BUILDING  (Building  Stone,  ante).  The  great  merits  of  a  stone  for 
building  purposes  are  easy  working,  long  lasting,  equality  in  color  and  structure, 
strength,  and,  not  least  important,  cheapness.  We  have  in  this  country  almost  unlimited 
supplies  of  excellent  stone  of  every  kind;  but  we  are  not  really  a  stone-building  race  for 
two  reasons — exorbitant  freights  and  expensive  labor.  The  divisions  of  stone  from  this 
point  of  view  are  not  those  of  tlie  science  of  petrography,  owing  to  the  methods  of  cut- 
ling  and  laying.  Stones  are  laid  in  a  wall  sometimes  roughly  just  as  found,  only  taking 
care  to  get  a  plumb  face;  this  is  rubble-work.  Again,  they  may  be  laid  in  lines  depend- 
ing on  the  thickness  of  the  stone,  but  with  butt-joints  unequally  distributed — coursing; 
or  the  courses  may  be  leveled  up  only  at  every  three  or  five  rows,  the  joints  between  not 
necessarily  vertical — random-coursing;  or  the  stone  is  laid  in  courses  of  l)locks,  butt- 
joints  at  stated  intervals — ashlar.  The  strength  and  the  life  of  a  stone  depend  upon  its 
being  laid  upon  its  bed  (the  strata  in  a  quarry  are  not  always  parallel  with  the  horizon), 
and  its  having  a  level,  true  surface  for  pressure  both  received  and  distributed.  It  is, 
then,  of  great  moment  to  the  workman  whether  the  stone  can  be  separated  parallel  to  the 
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bed— ppliltage;  and  also  at  ri,<j;ht  angles  to  it— cleavage.  Tie  divides,  tlicn,  his  material 
ialo  freestones  wiiieh  split,  atul  cleave  (gneiss  and  some  trap  also);  slates  wliicli  split 
(also  basalts  an(i  some  gritstones);  limestones  which  cleave  (some  granites  as  well);  tough 
stones  which  ueiiher  split  nor  cleave— granites  and  conglomerates  (l)ut  here  belong  chalks, 
though  so  soft  as  to  be  good,  in  <nir  climate,  for  inside  carving  only).  The  best  conslruc- 
tiou  lias  always  been  done  iu  the  hardest  stone,  and  it  is  necessary  to  see  how  such  an 
intractable  material  is  reduced  to  shape.  The  workman  knows  two  distinctions — of 
country -stone  and  quarry-stone.  But  the  first,  often  occurring  in  bowlders,  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  tonghest  of  all,  though  usually  they  are  the  easii}-^ reached  outcrops  of  strata 
which  are  more  like  ly  to  be  sandstone  or  limestone.  All  quarries  are  poor  and  mottled 
iu  the  top  beds,  but  the  stone  becomes  better  as  it  descends;  also,  more  beds  and  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses  are  struck,  the  only  stones  not  lying  in  l)eds  being  chalk,  coi-iglomer- 
ates,  and  some  granites,  though  even  the  latter  have  at  intervals  a  "definile  line  of  split. 
The  three  heaviest  tools  in  use  are  the  hammer,  the  axe,  and  the  pick.  The  hlock  being 
reduced  to  a  nearly  rectangular  shape,  the  edges  are  got  to  line  with  the  axe,  and  a 
broad  level  edge  of  ihe  width  of  a  tool,  called  a'draft,  is  put  all  around  the  face  of  the 
stone  and  brought  true  by  the  square  and  the  level.  The  bossed,  rectangular  panel  so 
formed  may  be  left  quarry-faced,  picked,  axed,  or  hammered;  the  last  being  a  level  sur- 
face pitted  wiih  small  holes  if  made  by  the  bush-hammer,  or  scored  with  parallel  Hues 
if  made  by  the  palenuhammcr.  This  is  the  slow  process  of  reducing  to  shape  the  tough 
stones.  i\!oldings  and  ornaments  are  roughed  out  with  the  ]utching  tool,  a  pointed 
chisel;  with  the  uuish  pomt,  a  chisel  with  one  level;  and  finished  with  drafting  and  bev- 
eled chisels  and  tools  of  the  necessary  shapes  and  curves.  The  work  is  finally  rubbed 
and  polished,  with  emery  and  pumice-stone,  if  desired.  This  process  is  evidently  nmch 
sliortened  when  machinery  is  used.  The  saw  for  marbles  is  a  plain  strip  of  iron  fed  with 
sand;  that  for  harder  stones  is  of  copper  fed  with  emerj'.  Freestones  are  cut  with  a 
grub-saw  having  coarse  teeth  at  intervals;  and  chalk  stones  with  a  heavy  band-saw  with 
liooked  teeth.  Heavy  stones  are  polished  by  power-rubbers,  and  manageable  ones  by 
themselves,  being  revolved  over  a  large  rubbing-table.  Freestones  and  "limestones  can 
be  planed  by  machinery,  also  turned;  but  no  machine  has  yet  succeeded  in  i)laning  gran- 
ite, though  balusters  have  been  roughlj'  turned,  or  rather  chipped  to  shape.  The  quali- 
ties of  a  building-stone  to  be  tabulated  are  its  color,  strength,  weight,  absorption,  and 
place  of  production,  together  with  any  peculiarities.  The  figures  which  follow  are 
mostly  due  to  the  report  of  gen.  Gillmore  on  the  "  Building  stoues  of  the  Uuited  States," 
1876.     Some  foreign  ones  in  general  use  are  included. 
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Red,  purple,  and  green  slate  are  found  on  lake  Champlain  and  in  Vermont;  black 
and  deep  purple  in  New  Jensej^  and  Pennsylvania;  fine  colored  marbles  are  found  near 
lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  in  West  Virginia,  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  above  table  all  crushing  strength  is  taken  on  the  bed.  When  that  taken 
on  edge  is  greater — very  rarely — it  shows  a  formation  like  that  of  a  gneiss.  A  heavy 
stone,  of  high  crushing  strength  and  no  absorption,  is  sure  to  be  a  good  building-stone, 
unless  it  contain  iron.  If  not  homogeneous,  like  tiie  Ch?umont  limestone,  usually 
called  a  granite,  which  shows  shells  when  rubbed,  it  should  never  be  more  than  fine- 
worked.  All  stones  are  bettered  by  a  certain  exposure  before  laying — a  weathering; 
and  for  sandstones  it  is  indispensable.  Chalks,  which  harden  by  exposure,  can  be  cut 
with  a  light  mallet  when  built  in  the  wall. 

STONE-CHAT,  Saxicola  ruhicola  (see  Chat),  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  British 
sylviadij'.  a  pretty  little  bird,  rather  smaller  than  the  redbreast,  black  on  the  upper  parts 
and  throat  in  summer;  the  breast  of  a  dark  reddish  color;  some  white  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  the  wings,  and  the  tail.  It  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  low  branch. 
Some  stone-chats  spend  the  winter  in  Britain,  but  the  greater  number  migrate  to  more 
southern  regions. 

STONECP.O?.     See  Sedum. 

STONE-CTJTTISTG  and  DRESSING  MACHINES.  Stone  is  a  substance  which  in  none  of 
its  variiies  is  easily  operated  on  by  mochinery,  owing  chiefly  to  its  brittleness.  its  unequal 
hardness,  and  the  natural  cracks  which  so  frequemly  impair  its  solidity.  Accordingly, 
though  many  ingenious  machines  have  been  invented  for'working  stone,  it  is  as  yet  only 
in  some  of  the  plainer  kinds  of  work  that  they  can  be  said  to  have  entirely  superseded 
hand  operations. 

Some  stones  and  slates  are  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  ordinary  toothed  saws  much  in 
the  same  way  as  wood  is  cut.  INIore  generally,  liowever,  the  sand-saw  is  employed, 
■which  we  shall  presently  describe  in  noticing  marble-cutting.     For  the  cutting  of  com- 
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mon  kinds  of  sfono,  -n-lnch  are  not  to  rorcive  a  fiiie  i^olish,  a  machine,  which  promises  to 
be  very  clHcicnl,  h;is  been  recently  patented  by  iVIr.  George  Ilunler  of  .MaenUvrog,  Caer- 
narvon, and  is  now  in  operation  at  various  large  qntirries,  both  of  stone  and  slate.  The 
cutting  [lortion  consists  of  a  circular  di>^k,  round  the  circumference  of  which  a  number 
of  pointed  steel  tools  are  fixed  into  sockets,  thus  giving  it  the  ajipeurance  of  a  large 
toothed  ^a\v.  This  machine  will  cut  sandstone  at  the  rate  of  5  to  G  in.,  slate  at  3  in., 
and  soft  limestone  at  3  in.  per  minute,  supposing  tliese  to  be  in  blocks  each  3  ft.  thick. 

So  far  as  the  sawing  or  slicing  of  stones  is  concerned,  the  tendency  of  late  years  is  to 
rely  on  the  use  of  the  diamond — the  dull  blacli.  variety  whicli  is  of  no  use  as  a  gem. 
Some  American  stone-cutting  machines  have  saws  witii  teeth  set  with  thcsi;  diamonds, 
and  are  said  to  cut  ordinary  sandstone  at  the  rate  of  75  sq.  ft.  per  second  for  each  saw. 
Machines  lor  dre.  sing  the  face  of  stones  by  means  of  a  scries  of  cin.sels  in  'mitalion  of 
the  handwork  of  the  mason  have  recently  been  tried  and  have  givni  fair  results. 

It  is  considerably  more  than  a  century  since  ma(;hinery  for  sawing  and  polishing 
marble  was  first  established  at  Ashford,  near  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire,  that  county  being 
still  the  seat  of  the  principal  marble  manufacture  of  England.  iSIarble  is  cut  into  slabs 
by  means  of  a  series  of  thin  plates  of  soft  iron  used  like  sawb,  but  having  no  teeth.  The 
saw-blades  are  fixed  into  a  i-cctaugular  frame,  to  which  a  iccii>rocating  lioiizontal  motion 
is  given.  The  l)lock  of  marble  to  be  cut  rests  on  a  carri;ige  below  the  irame,  ami  a 
smldl  rill  of  mixed  sand  and  water  is  constantly  falling  into  liie  saw-cuts. 

After  the  marble  has  been  sawn  into  slabs  it  is  cut  up  into  narrow  pieces,  when  so 
required,  by  means  of  small  circular  saws  with  smooth  edges,  sand  and  water  being 
employed  as  above. 

The  sawn  slabs  are  next  submitted  to  the  gi-inding  process.  This,  for  pieces  of 
modeiate  size,  is  usually  done  upon  a  large  circular  cast-iron  ])latc,  ciilleil  a  mnding-bed 
or  griinUi((j-b('d,  mounted  upon  an  ujirighl  spindle,  and  supplied  Avith  sand  and  water. 
The  workman  places  the  piece  of  marble  with  its  face  downwaid  upim  the  grinding-bed, 
and  exerts  the  proper  amount  of  pres.sure.  The  marble  is  held  in  iis  place  by  means  of 
guide-rods  stretched  across  th3  plate.  Slabs  too  large  to  be  manipulated  io  this  way  are 
ground  with  plates  of  iron  operating  upon  their  surface. 

The  marble,  when  properly  gnmnd,  is  polished  on  a  polishing  bed  or  table,  with  an 
arrangement  for  securely  tixing  it  while  the  rubbing  is  being  proceeded  with.  The 
polishing  rubbers  are  sometimes  blocks  of  wood  faced  with  felt,  :ind  sometimes 
bunches  of  hemp  compressetl  between  two  side-plates.  They  are  attached  to  a  swing- 
frame  with  a  pendulum-like  motion,  which  draws  them  backward  and  forward  over  the 
surface  of  the  marble.  Flour  emery  is  used  to  charge  the  rubbers  in  the  first  instance, 
and  putty-powder  (oxide  of  tin)  for  the  finishing  polish.  Instead  of  tniiery  sometimes 
the  tine-grained  stone  known  as  water  of  Ayr  stone  is  used  to  prepare  the  marble  for  tba 
putty-powder. 

Cylindrical  objects,  such  as  columns  or  va.ses,  are  first  formed  roughly  into  shape 
with  a  hammer  and  chisel,  and  then  turned,  with  a  pointed  steel  tool,  upon  a  lathe,  to 
which  a  slow  motion  is  given.  Wlieu  thus  brought  to  an  accurate  form,  a  rapid  motion 
is  given  to  the  lathe,  and  the  tool-marks  ground  awnj'by  the  use  of  coarse,  and  then  fine, 
and  still  finer  sandstones — the  polishing  being  completed  with  emery  and  putty-powder 
while  the  object  is  still  upon  the  lathe. 

Machinery  is  also  applied  to  the  production  of  flat  objects  Avith  ctu'ved  and  molded 
outlines.  The  machine  for  this  purpose  operates  by  the  use  of  a  rotatory  cutter,  which  ia 
gui  Jed  iu  its  action  bv  a  template  formed  accurately  to  the  intended  shape  of  the  article. 

The  cutter  is  of  steel  or  .stone,  and  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  spindle  driven  by 
beveled  wheels.  There  is  a  flange  which  allows  the  cutter  to  ])enetrate  the  marble  till 
it  reaches  the  template  and  no  further.  In  the  process  of  cutting  the  marble  is  con- 
stantl}^  drawn  up  against  the  cutting-tool  by  two  weights,  the  one  pulling  the  fable  in 
one  direction,  the  other  the  carriage  on  which  the  table  rests,  iu  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  thus  compelling  the  cutter  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  template. 
The  .shape  of  the  cutting-tool  is,  of  course,  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  molding  to  be 
formed. 

In  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  granite,  the 'machinery  and  processes  are  so  nearly 
the  same  as  those  employed  for  marlde,  that  it  is  unneccssarj-  to  describe  them  sepa- 
rately. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  objects  to  Avhich  the  sawing  "a]iparatus  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, require  to  be  worked  to  shape  with  great  care  by  means  of  sleel  chisels  and  iron 
mallets,  which  only  reinove  small  portions  at  a  time.  Owing  to  the  great  hardness  of 
the  material,  any  defect  in  the  chiseling  greatly  increases  the  labor  of  polishing.  So 
slow,  indeed,  are  the  operations  with  granite,  that  a  saw-blade  will  not  cut  through  an 
inch  in  dei^th  during  a  whole  day,  and  a  good-sized  sawn  slab  will  take  a  week  to 
polish. 

STONE  FLY,  Pcrla,  a  genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  of  the  tribe  or  family  plant- 
penncft.  The  hind  wings  are  broailer  than  the  fore-wings,  and  folded  at  the  inner  edge. 
The  body  is  elongate,  narrow,  and  flattened;  the  wings  close  horizontalh'  on  the  body; 
the  abdomen  is  generally  terminated  by  two  bristles  {setiv).  The  larvai  are  aquatic,  and 
much  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  in  the  want  of  wings.  A  number  of  species 
are  common  in  Britain,  and  are  well  known  to  anglers  as  an  attractive  lure  for  fishes. 
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STONE-FRUITS,  in  popular  language,  are  ll.ose  fruits  which  are  botanically  desig- 
nated ri/w/pt'*',  aud  ia  v\hic!i  Ihc  rind  is  fleshy,  and  tlie  putamen  hony.  Many  of  the 
finest  de  aert  fruits  are  of  1  Lis  description.  Those  IjcsI  l^nown  in  temperate  climate^ 
generally  belong  to  the  natural  order  rosacccn,  sub-order  (tinygdukm,  the  order  clrupacem 
of  Lindley,  as  the  peacli  aud  nectarine,  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  etc.  In  tropical  couu- 
tries,  many  stone-fruits  occur,  belonging  to  chrysohalaiiaciw  and  otiier  natural  orders. 

STONEHAM,  a  t.  in  e.  Massachusetts,  co.  of  Middlesex;  pop.  '60,  4,891.  It  is  on  a 
branch  of  the  Nashua  and  Lowed  railroad;  also  having  a  station  H  m.  from  the  village 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  which  is  reached  by  a  horse  railroad  through  the 
country  along  a  beautifully  sliaded  highway.  It  is  also  connected  with  Boston  by  a 
horse  railroad.  It  is  nine  ni.  n.  of  Boston  and  contains  5  churches,  a  public  library,  a 
savings  bank,  pul)lic  schools,  and  2  newspapers.  It  has  a  box  factory,  a  steam  planim; 
mill,  machine  shops,  aud  22  shoe  factories,  doing  a  business  of  about  $3,000,000. 

STONEHAVEN,  a  sea  port  t.  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Kincardine,  and  a 
station  on  the  railway  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  Carron  Water.  It  is  divided  into  an  old  and  new  town,  on  different  sides  of  the 
river,  and  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  harbor  cau  admit  only  small  vessels.  Stonehaven 
has  very  considerable  haddock  and  herring  fisheries,  and  S(jme  slight  manufactures.  Pop. 
'71,3,398.  Two  miles  s.,  on  a  projecting  rock,  stands  the  famous  castle  of  Dunnot- 
tar,  once  the  residence  of  the  Earls  Marischal. 

STONEHENGE  (Sax.  Stanhengist,  hanging  or  uplifted  stones),  a  veiy  remarkably 
structure,  compo,sed  of  large  artificially  raised  monoliths,  situated  on  Salisl)ury  plain, 
two  miles  from  tlie  town  of  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  Its  neighborhood  abounds  iu 
sepulchral  tumuli,  iu  many  of  which  ancient  British  remains  have  been  found.  The 
fabric  of  Stonehenge,  which  was  comparatively  entire  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, has  been  so  nmch  defaced  iu  recent  times  as  to  be  at  first  view  little  more  than  a  cou- 
•fused  pile  of  moss-grown  stones;  but  a  minute  inspection  will  still  enable  one  to  traca 
its  original  form.  When  entire,  it  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles  of  upright  stones, 
inclosing  two  ellipses,  the  wdiole  surrounded  by  a  double  mound  and  ditch  circular  iu 
form.  Outside  tlie  boundary  was  a  single  upright  stone,  and  the  approach  was  by  aa 
avenue  from  the  n.e.,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  mound  or  ditch.  The  outer  cir- 
cle consisted  of  30  blocks  of  sandstone,  fixed  upright  at  intervals  of  3^  ft.,  and  con- 
nected at  the  top  by  a  continuous  series  of  imposts,  16  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
blocks  were  all  sc^uared  and  rough-hewn,  and  the  horizontal  imposts  dovetailed  to  each 
other,  and  fitted  by  mortise-holes  iu  their  under  sides  to  knobs  in  the  uprights.  About  9 
ft.  within  this  peristyle  was  the  inner  circle, composed  of  30  unhewn  granite  pillars, from 
5  to  6  ft.  iu  height.  The  grandest  part  of  Stonehenge  was  the  ellipse  inside  the  circle, 
foimed  of  10  or  12  blocks  of  sandstone,  from  16  to  22  ft.  iu  height,  arranged  in  pairs, 
each  pair  separate,  and  furnished  with  an  impost,  so  as  to  form  5  or"  6  trilithons. 
Within  the.se  trilithcns  was  the  inner  ellipse,  composed  of  19  uprights  of  granite  similar 
in  size  to  those  of  the  inner  circle;  aud  in  the  cell  thus  i'oimed  was  the  so-called  altar,  a 
larjre  slab  of  blue  marble. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  regarding  theorigin  and  purpose  of  Stonehenge, which 
are  still  involved  iu  much  obscurity.  A  cuilous  legiuui,  first  found  in  llw  BiiiLth  Chroid- 
fV;  of  the  10th  c,  and  reptatcd  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Giraldus  CaiuLrensis, 
a.seribes  it  to  Emrys  or  Ambrosius,  the  last  British  king,  who,  in  the  5th  c.  aided  by 
the  incantations  of  the  magician  Merlin,  is  said  to  have  erected  it  in  memory  of  ^160  Brit- 
ons, who  were  murdered  'cy  Ilengist  the  Saxon.  In  modern  times,  the  most  prevalent 
opinion  ha*s  been  that,  in  common  with  other  similar  structures  elsewhere,  it  was  a  tem- 
ple for  Druidieal  worship;  but  this  belief  has  been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  discoveiy 
of  the  sepulclu'al  character  of  many  other  monuments,  which  had  been  also  presumed  to 
be  Druidieal.  The  circular  form  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  connection  with  iheworsinp 
of  the  sun;  and  Stonehenge  may  possiblj'  have  been  used  for  tiie  religious  riles  of  ^ari- 
ous  successive  races  and  creeds;  and  also  as  a  court  of  justice  or  battle-ring  for  judicial 
<'ombat!3.  The  outer  circle  is  evidently  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  rest,  and  seems  lo 
belong  to  a  pei'iod  when  iron  tools  were  in  use.     See  Standing  Stones. 

STONEHOUSE.  East,  a  parish  of  Devonshire,  included  within  the  limits  of  the  par- 
liamentarjMjijrough  of  Devonport  (q. v.),  aud  forming  iu  effect  a  portion  of  Plymouih 
(q.  v.).  Among  other  government  establishments,  it  contains  the  Koyal  William  \i(!ual- 
ling  yard,  naval  hospital,  aud  marine  barracks  capable  of  aceonunodating  1000  men. 
Pop.  of  parisli  '71,  14,585. 

STONEMAN,  George,  b.  N.  Y.,  1822;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1846,  and  was 
commissioned  in  the  cavalry.  In  1861  he  was  in  command  of  fort  Brown,  Texas,  and 
refused  to  obey  gen.  Twigg's  order  to  surrender  the  government  property  in  his  charge 
to  the  secessionists,  but  evacuated  the  place  and  brought  his  command  to  New  York  on 
a  steamer.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  AVilliamsbiirg  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
liun,  and  commanded  tlie  3d  corps  at  Fredericksburg.  In  Ihe  Richmond  canq^aign  gen. 
Stoneman  had  command  of  the  Ohio  cavalry.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  movement  on 
Atlanta,  commanded  the  mirtary  district  of  e.  Tennessee,  and  captured  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
and  Asheville.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1871  with  rank  of  col.  and  brevet  rank  of 
maj.gen.,  given  him  for  gallantry  at  the  capture  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  elsewhere. 
U.  K.  XIII.-5g 
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STOHE  PERIOD.     See  BnoKZE,  Ace  op. 

STONE-POCK,  r.ii  old  mnne  for  a  variety  cf  modiuccl  smnll-prx,  in  which  the  vesicles 
tlri(.'d  up  ini:)  hard  tubercles  instead  of  proceeding  onwards  to  maluriUion. 

STONE,  PRESEEVATION  of.  Tlie  inechiinical  i)re.servalion  of  stone  can  be  effected 
to  :>  great  extent  l)y  coaling  the  surface  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  or  with  oil-jiaint;  but 
lljese  methods  are  not  much  in  favor,  as  they  destroy  the  crystalline  aiipearance  which 
constitutes  the  beauty  of  most  natural  stones.  As  promising  a  better  result,"  many  expcri- 
ineiits  have  been  tried,  especially  of  late,  with  certain  clKMuical  solutions  that  are  not 
likely  to  mar  the  inherent  beauty  of  a  stone.  The  substances  which  have  been  most 
used  are  those  soluble  silicates  which  we  have  referred  to  mider  Aktifici.m.  Stone. 
The  earlier  process  of  Kuhlmanu  consisted  in  coating  the  surtaee  with  a  solubh;  silicate 
of  so, la  or  potash,  ■which  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  soluble  glass,  water-glass,  and 
flint  liipior.  This  was  ap])lied  with  a  brush,  and  siliticalion  was  produced  by  the  silica 
of  th"  solution  entering  into  combination  with  the  lime  of  the  stone;  but  this  took  a  con- 
siderable time,  so  that,  on  an  exposed  front,  it  was  liable  to  be  washed  out  before  the 
proper  hardening  took  place.  The  later  ])rc)ccss  of  llansome  consists  in  cleaning  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  from  extraneous  matter,  and  then  applying  alternate  solutions  of  the 
above  alkaline  silicate  and  chloride  of  calcium,  which  forms  an  insoluble  silicate  of  lime 
In  the  pores  of  the  stone.  This  plan  has  been  tried  with  a  portion  of  the  new  houses  of 
parliament  many  years  ago,  and  is  now  extensively  used  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  elsewhere.  Ransome's  process  is  indeed  practically  the  only  one  in  use.  But 
the  preservation  of  the  houses  of  parliament  has  buen  the  subject  of  inquirj'  since  this 
invention  was  applied  to  them;  and  the  committee  which  sat  did  not  succeed  in  discov- 
ering any  preserving  agent  which  they  felt  justihed  in  proposing.  The  chemists  engaged 
■in  this  inquiry  selected,  from  a  vast  number  of  proposals  tlien  made,  the  following  pro- 
cesses, as  claiming  a  careful  investigation:  1.  Application  of  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  in 
•Tarious  states  of  concentration;  2.  Application  of  silicale-;,  in  conjunction  with  various 
saline  compounds,  intended  to  produce  double  decomposition;  3.  Application  of  hydro- 
fluoric or  hydrosilicic  acid,  or  tlieir  saline  compounds;  4.  Application  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  acid  phosphates;  5.  Applications  of  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or  their  bicar- 
fconates,  in  v/ater. 

STONE  RIVER,  Battle  of.     See  Mukfreesboro. 

STONE-WARE.     See  Pottery. 

STO  NINGrTON,  a  t.  and  port  of  entry  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Long  Island  sound,  63  m.  e.  of  New  Haven,  a»d  at  the  junction  of  one  of  the  railroad 
and  steamer  routes  between  New  York  and  Boston.  It  has  a  line  harbor,  with  17,000 
tons  of  shipping,  engaged  in  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and  numerous  manufactorias. 
Stonington  was  settled  in  1649.     Pop.  '70,  6,313. 

STO'NY  POINT,  a  small  rocky  promontory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson  river, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands,  42  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  and  the 
opposite  (Verplanck's)  point  were  fortified  in  the  war  of  the  icvolution,  and  were  the 
scene  of  several  contests. 

STONY  POINT  (initi)  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  Ilaverstrawbay ;  having 
a  light-lioiise  and  fog  bell-tower,  built  on  the  magazine  of  the  old  fort;  a  marsh  con- 
necting it  with  the  shore.  It  is  42  m.  from  New  York.  It  w^as  fortified  by  Ameri- 
cans early  in  the  revolutionary  war,  captured  by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  1779,  and  garri- 
soned; retaken  by  gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  July  16, 1779,  with  1200  men  in  his  command,  by 
a  sudden  midnight  attack,  cutting  off  the  sentries,  and  carrying  the  fort  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  grape  shot,  capturing  543  officers 
and  men;  American  loss  15  killed  and  83  wounded;  British,  63  killed.  This  was 
called  by  gen.  Charles  Lee  not  only  the  most  brilliant  assault  in  the  whole  war  on  either 
side,  but  the  mo.st  brilliant  in  history;  the  assault  of  Sehiveidnitz  bv  marshal  Laudoniie 
considered  inferior  to  it.  The  simultaneous  attack  on  Verplanck's  point  being  unsuc- 
cessful, the  Stony  Point  works  were  destroyed  and  abandoned  in  obedience  to  Washirrg- 
ton's  orders. 

STOOL  OF  REPENTANCE,  the  name  ordinarily  given  in  Scotland  to  a  low  stool  con- 
spicuously placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  churches,  on  which  persons  who  had  become 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  for  immoral  conduct  were  required  to  sit  during  pub- 
lic worshij),  in  ])rofe.ssion  of  their  iienitence,  or  on  which  the\'  stood  at  the  close  of  the 
service  to  be  "  rebuked"  by  tlie  minister.  It  was  also  familiarly  called  the  ctitjti/  .stool,  a 
term  applied  to  .small  stools  of  similar  form,  common  in  houses,  but  which  came  to  be 
often  eu)i)loyed  ia  conversaticm  and  in  hunnorous  verses  with  special  reference  to  that 
which  stood  in  t!ie  church.  Transgressions  of  the  seventh  commandment  being  far 
more  frequently  the  cause  of  occupying  the  stool  of  repentance  than  offenses  of  any 
other  kind,  tin;  jokes  which  abounded  on  the  subject  of  this  piece  of  church-furniture 
were  neither  indicative  of  a  pure  morality  nor  calculated  to  jjromote  it;  and  the  stool  of 
repentance.  aUhough  used  in  some  ))lac(!S  witliin  the  ]>reseTit  centuiy,  has  now  fallen  into 
complete  disuse;  while  the  practice  of  formal  public  rebuke,  as  a  part  of  church  disci- 
pline (q.v.),  has  also  generally  been  laid  a.sidc. 
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STOP,  or  Register,  a  name  given  to  tlie  different  ranges  of  pipes  in  an  organ.  Each 
slop  consists  of  a  scnes  of  pipes,  of  llie  same  quality  of  tone,  extending  throughout  the 
whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  and  furnished  by  a  draw-stop  or 
knob,  on  drawing  which  out,  the  air  is  admitted  to  t!ie  particular  stop,  so  that  the  keys 
"will  play  on  pipes  of  that  character.  Some  of  the  stops  do  not  give  the  note  which  cor- 
responds in  pitch  with  the  key  struck,  but  a  note  an  octave  or  two  octaves  lower,  or  one 
of  the  harmouics  higher  in  pilch.  Compound  or  mixture  stops  consist  of  more  than  one 
row  of  pipes  to  each  key,  corresponding  to  the  different  harmonics  of  the  ground 
tone.  The  stops  of  difl'erent  organs  vary  much  in  number  and  kind ;  a  very  large 
number  aie  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  organs  in  Germany  and  Italy.     See  Organ. 

STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSIi'U  is  a  valuable  right  or  privilege  of  a  vender  of  goods  to 
resume  possession,  after  he  has  parted  wdlh  them  under  a  contract  of  sale,  and  before 
the  goods  have  reached  the  vendee.  It  occurs  when  goods  are  consigned  entirely  or 
partly  on  credit  from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  consignee  becomes  bankrupt 
before  the  goods  arrive.  In  this  event,  the  consigner  has  a  right  to  direct  ths  captain 
of  the  ship  or  other  carrier  to  deliver  the  goods  to  himself  or  his  agent  instead  of 
the  consignee,  who  has  thus  become  unable  to  pay  for  them.  This  right  was  first 
allowed  as  equitable  by  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  courts  of  common  law  fol- 
lowed the  exanple.  There  are  certain  circumstances,  however,  in  which  the  right  to 
etop  in  transitv  uuiy  be  defeated,  as  where  the  consignee  of  the  goods  indorses  the  bill 
of  lading  to  a  bond  fide  indorsee.  When  the  vendee  has  appointed  the  carrier  who  is  to 
receive  Die  goods,  tlieir  delivery  to  the  carrier  is  treated  for  many  purposes  as  delivery 
to  the  vendee  himself;  yet  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  vendor  to  stop  the  goods  so  long  as 
they  have  not  come  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  vendee.  The  right  to  stop  in  transit^, 
is  not  allowed  to  a  vender  unless  in  case  of  the  bankruptc}'  of  the  vendee  or  his  stop- 
page of  payment. — The  same  rule  extends  to  Scotland. 

STOPPAGE  IX  TBAXSITC  (ante)  is  in  reality  an  extension  of  the  right  of  lien, 
and  is  a  remedial  right  of  a  vender.  The  stoppage  in  irandtu  does  not  do  away  with  the 
gale,  nor  does  the  seller  reacquire  absoluie  ownership  in  the  propert3^  If,  after  the 
return  of  the  property  to  the  hands  of  the  vender,  the  vendee  demand  that  the  contract 
lie  carried  out  he  may  enforce  such  demand.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  insolvency 
should  occur  after  the  sale;  if,  at  the  time  of  the  bargain  the  vendee  was  in  fact  insolv- 
ent and  the  vender  was  ignorant  of  that  fact,  the  right  of  stoppage  accrues.  The  power 
may  be  exercised  so  long  and  only  so  long  as  the  goods  remain  within  the  custody  cf 
middlemen  employed  to  complete  the  transit,  or  agents  of  the. vender.  When  the  goods 
come  within  the  custody  of  the  vendee  or  his  agent,  the  vender  comes  into  the  position 
of  any  other  creditor.  It  has  been  held  that  where  coal  was  delivered  by  a  railroad  com- 
p  my  on  a  wharf  belonging  to  itself,  but  of  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  allow  the 
vendee  the  sole  use  (without  consideration)  the  control  of  the  corporation  had  ceased, 
and  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  no  longer  existed.  So  where  the  goods  are  stored 
in  a  bonded  warehouse  and  the  usual  bonds  are  given  by  the  vendee,  the  vender's  right 
no  L')nger  exists.  If  the  consignee  have  assigned  the  lill  of  lading  regularly  indorsed 
and  forwarded  by  the  consignor,  the  bill  is  now  regarded  as  a  quasi  negotiable  instru 
ment;  and  it  seems  well  establislied  that  the  right  of  stoppage  is  destroyed  by  the  assign- 
ment. The  method  of  exercising  the  right  is  by  notice  to  the  middleman  or  common 
carrier,  forbidding  him  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  vender,  and  demanding  their  return. 
If  this  be  disregarded  a  right  of  action  accrues  to  the  vender  as  against  the  middleman, 
separate  from  his  right  to  recover  the  goods,  from  the  vendee  or  his  assignee.  The  right 
of  recovery  is  subject;  to  the  common  carrier's  lien. 

STOPPAGES,  jMilitarv  and  Naval,  are  certain  deductions  made  from  the  pay  of 
officers  and  men,  in  consideration  of  supplies  made  to  them,  or  in  aid  of  certain  institu- 
tions. These  stoppages  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  now.  Thus,  every  officer 
and  man  had  to  pay  toward  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  hospitals,  and  a  soldier  haa  to  pay 
for  his  kit  by  a  stoppage  from  the  bountj'.  These  stoppages  have  been  remitted.  Those 
now  remaining  are,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  limited  in  the  navy  to  jiayment  for 
slops  (i.e.,  clotlung)  issued  to  men,  or  for  willful  damage:  in  the  army,  for  forage,  8Jd. 
each  ration  by  cavalry  officers,  and  6d.  for  ariillery  officers  (though  their  horses  eat  the 
same);  for  messing  on  board  ship;  for  diet  in  hospital,  if  sick  through  the  mj-jfa 
own  fault;  for  cost  while  In  prison;  for  damages  to  barracks;  and  as  a  tine  for  drunken- 
ness. 

STO'BAX,  a  fragrant  resinous  substance,  the  styrax  of  the  ancients,  obtained  from  the 
storaxtree  {styrax  officinalis),  a  native  of  the  countries  around  the  ]\Ieditcrranean  sea,  and 
l)elonging  to  the  natural  order  styracacca,  an  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  more 
than  100  known  species.  The  species  of  this  order  are  found  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical parts  of  Asia,  extending  also  into  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  warm  parts  of 
Americn.  Styrax  officinalis,  which  produces  storax,  is  a  tree  of  15  to  20  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  the  Levant.  -Storax  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark,  when  it  exudes  and  hardens 
in  theair.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  reddish-yellow  tears  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  opaque, 
soft,  and  adhesive;  or  in  dry  brittle  masses,  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  reed, 
when  it  is  called  S.  calamita.  Storax  has  a  fragrant  odor  and  an  aromatic  taste,  and  is 
'stimulating  and  expectorant.     It  was  formerly  much  more  in  use  in  medicine  than  now. 
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Benzoin  (q.v.)  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  8iyrn.v.  The  liquid  Storax  ol  t'.;c  sliopn  is 
(ioubtfuUy  rofi;;ir(i('(l  cillior  uh  pi'odiicod  by  atj/nix  o(jiciiiale,  or  liy  a  sp'jcies  of  limdd  ambar 
(q.v.).     li  sucius  probublci  that  tliere  are  two  iviud.s. 

STOHI'^Y,  a  CO.  in  w.  Nevada,  drained  by  tlic  Carson  and  Triu-kce  rivers,  traversed 
by  I  he  Cciilral  Pacific  railroad;  about  4."")0  s(i.in. ;  pop.  'HO,  l(),ll,"j — 9,195  of  Arncrlcau 
birth.  The  surface  is  niounlainous.  The  soil  is  jxjor.  Tiic  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
(his  county  are  very  ricli,  including  the  great  ConistocU  lode.     Co.  seat,  Virginia  City^ 

I  STOREY,  "WiLiniK  F.,  b.  Vt.,  1819;  entered  into  the  priutin,!?  business  in  which  ho 
served  an  apprenticeship,  and  went  to  New  York,  where  he  obtained  a  position  in  the 
ofTiceof  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  lie  removed  to  Laporte,  and  afterward  to  Mishawaka, 
Ind. ;  the  first  in  1838,  the  second  three  years  later;  in  both  towns  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  democratic  weekly  newspaper,  but  without  success.  In  1843  he  made  a  similar 
venture  at  Jaek.son,  Mich.;  iind  in  1854  bought  the  Detroit  Free  Prens,  which  he  con- 
ducted inilil  1861,  when  he  bought  the  (Chicago  Times.  The  latter  paper  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  on  a  firm  basis,  making  it  one  of  the  most  successful  papers  in  the  west, 
a  position  which  it  continues  to  sustain  under  his  management. 

STOEK,  Oiconia,  a  genus  i  i'  birds  of  the  same  family  {ardeidcp)  with  herons  and  bit- 
terns; large  birds;  witli  long  legs,  four-toed,  the  three  front  toes  webbed  to  the  first 
joint;  the  tail  short;  the  wings  large;  the  bill  longer  tluui  the  head,  straight,  strong, 
pointed,  and  without  any  groove,  the  nostrils  ])ierced  longitudinally  in  the  horny  sub- 
stance; the  eyes  surrounded  by  naked  skin.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
are  of  very  wide  geographic  oistribulion.  Tlie  Common  Stork,  or  White  Stouk  (6'. 
alha),  is  a  native  of  the  great(!r  part  of  the  Old  World,  a  migratory  bird,  its  ran^e  extend- 
ing even  to  the  northern  parts  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  about  3^  ft.  in  length.  The  head,  neck,  and  whole  body  are  pure  white;  the  wings 
partly  black;  the  bill  and  legs  red.  The  neck  is  long,  and  generally  carried  in  an  arched 
lorni;  tlic  feathers  of  the  breast  are  long  and  pendulous,  and  the  bird  often  has  its  bill 
half  hidden  among  them.  The  stork  frequents  marshy  places,  feeding  on  eels  and  other 
fishes,  batrachians,  reptiles,  j'^ouug  birds,  and  small  mammals.  It  makes  a  rude  nest  of 
sticks,  reeds,  etc.,  on  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  or  of  ruins,  spires,  or  houses.  In  many  parts 
of  Europe,  especially  in  Holland,  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  place  boxes  for  storks, 
and  it  is  considered  a  fortunate  thing  for  a  household  that  the  box  on  the  roof  is  occu- 
l)icd.  Storks  are  protected  by  law  in  some  countries,  on  account  of  their  good  services 
not  only  in  destroying  reptiles  and  other  troublesome  animals,  but  in  the  removal  of 
offal  from  the  streets  of  towns,  in  which  they  stalk  about  with  perfect  confidence,  even 
in  the  midst  of  throngs  of  people.  They  have  been  celebrated  from  ancient  times  for  the 
affection  which  they  display  toward  their  young;  and  have  also  luid  the  repu'ailon— 
not  so  well  founded— of  showing  great  regard  to  their  aged  pai-cnts.  BcfcTe  they  take 
their  departure  from  their  summer  haunts,  they  congregate  in  large  flocks,  which  make 
a  great  noise  by  the  clattering  of  their  mandibles,  and  are  popularly  regarded  as  holding 
consultation.  The  stork  has  no  voice.  Its  Sight  is  powerful,  antl  very  high  in  the  air. 
It  is  a  very  rare  bird  in  Britain,  and  was  so  even  when  the  fens  of  England  were 
undrained.  The  flesh  of  the  stork  is  rank,  and  not  fit  for  food. — Another  species,  the 
Black  Stork  (C.  nigra),  rather  sinaiSer,  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  glossy  bhick, 
the  under  parts  white,  is  also  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. — The 
Aj^erican  Stork  (C  rnaqna^-^i)  is  very  similar  to  the  common  stork. 

STORMONT,  a  co.  in  e.  Ontario,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  s.  boundary; 
drained  in  the  n.w.  by  the  Little  Nation  nver;  260  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  11,873.  It  is 
traversed  on  tiie  St.  Lawrence  shore  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  diversified  by  small  streams,  and  thinly  timbered,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Avater-courses.     Co.  seat,  Cornwall. 

STORMS  are  violent  commotions  of  the  atmosphere,  occurring  in  all  climates,  partic- 
ularly in  the  tropics,  and  differing  from  other  atmospheric  disturbances  in  the  extent 
over  which  Ihey  spread  Ihemselves,  their  destructive  power,  and  the  sudden  changes 
which  take  place  in  tlie  direction  of  the  wind.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  question  in  science 
in  which  there  has  been  so  large  an  admixture  of  speculation  with  fact,  as  in  the 
al tempts  made  to  reduce  the  phenomena  attendant  on  storms  under  general  laws;  the 
icHson  being,  that  meteorolofncal  observatories  were  too  few  in  number,  and  too  wide 
apart,  to  enable  any  one  to  give  the  Ijaromcter  pressure,  the  general  course  of  (he  winds, 
i-nd  tlic:  rainfall,  without  drawing  largely  on  conjecture.  Now,  however,  owing  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  meteorology,  and,  the  counlenance  hapjiily  given  to  it  by  most 
civilized  nations,  suflicient  data  may  be  obtained  for  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  state- 
ii;ent  of  the  fncts. 

We  subjoin  two  charts  of  Europe,  .showing,  from  actual  observations  made  nt  upward 
of  100  localities  .scattered  over  that  continent,  the  l)arometric  i)ressure,  and  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind,  at  8  a.m.  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  Nov.,  1863,  during  part  of  tlie  course  of 
two  storms  which  passed  over  Europe  at  that  time;.  The  isobarometric  lines,  or  fines 
showing  where,  at  the  above  hours,  the  lieight  of  the  barometer  was  the  same,  arc  given 
for  every  two-tenths  in  the  difference  of  the  pressure.  Hence,  where  these  lines  approach 
near  each  other,  or  crowd  together,  the  difference  of  pressure,  or  the  atmospheric  disturb- 
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ance,  was  the  greatest;  and  the  least  ■where  they  are  most  apart — a  distinction  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  determiuiug  ^vhcre  the  storm  may  be  expected  to  rage  in 
greatest  fury.  The  arrows  show  tlie  direction  of  fh? 
"wind,  being  represented  flj'ing  with  it.  The  force  of 
the  wind  is  shown  (1)  by  plain  arrows,  which  repre- 
sent liglit  and  moderate  winds;  (2)  by  arrows  feathered 
on  one  side  only,  which  represent  high  winds;  (3)  by 
arrows  feathered  on  botli  sides,   which  repiesent  sti'oug  gales,  storms,  or  hurricanes. 

Tiie  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  stated  to  be  39.9 
inches.  Wlien,  therefore,  the  barometer  falls  below  29.9,  tlie  equilibrium  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere is  more  or  less  destroyed,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  fall,  and  it  is  within  tjiis 
area  of  low  barometer  tliat  a  storm  may  be  expected  to  occur.  Hence,  while  we  trace 
these  low  pressures,  as  they  advance  over  the  earth's  surface  from  day  to  day,  we  trace 
at  the  same  time  the  progress  of  the  storms. 
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FiG.  1.— At  8  A.M.,  Nov.  1,  186a 

Form  and  Extent  of  Storm  Areas.— The  circular  isobarometric  lines  on  the  charts  repre- 
present  very  accurately  tiie  general  shape  storms  assume.  The  area  of  almost  every  storm 
is  either  circular  or  slightly  elliptical,  and  when  elliptical,  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  sel- 
dom exceeds  twice  the  length  of  the  minor  axis.  Rarely  in  Europe,  but  in  America  less 
rarely,  the  form  of  storms  is  much  more  elongated.  The'oiitline  is  occasionally  very  irreg- 
ular, but  in  all  such  cases  the  storm  will  be  found  to  have  parted  into  two  or  more  distinct 
storms,  which  remam  separate  for  some  time  and  then  reunite.  This  circular  form  of 
storms,  whicli  an  examination  of  some  hundreds,  especially  in  Europe,  has  shown  to  be 
their  general  characteristic,  is  a  most  important  feature,  whether  as  determining  the 
practical  rules  for  the  guidance  of  sailors  in  storms,  or  for  the  forecasting  of  storms  at 
particular  sca-jjorts,  in  respect  of  the  direction  from  which  they  may  be  exj\ected  to  come, 
and  the  veerings  of  the  winds  during  their  continuance.  The  extent  over  which  storms 
spread  themselves  is  very  variable,  being  seldom  less  than  600  miles  in  diameter,  but 
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often  two  or  throe  times  that  amount,  or  even  more.  Aln:ofit  the  whole  of  Europe  in 
Bometiinos  overspread  by  a  single  storm  at  one  time.  The  area  of  storms  is  by  no  means 
constant  from  day  to  day,  but  varies  in  size,  sometimes  expanding  and  sometimes  con- 
tracting. And  it  is  worfhy  of  remark  that  when  a  storm  contracts  its  area,  the  cenlnil 
dfpression  gives  signs  of  tilling  up,  and  the  storm  of  dying  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
wlien  it  increases  in  extent,  the  central  depression  becomes  deeper,  the  storm  increases 
in  violence,  and  occasionally  is  broken  up  into  two,  or  even  three,  depressions,  whicli 
become  separate  storms,  with  the  wind  circling  round  each. 

Direction  in  which  Storms  advance. — It  may  be  premised  that  by  the  direction  of  a 
storm  is  meant,  not  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  the  path  followed  by  the  center  of  dis- 
turbance. The  direction  in  which  their  progressive  motion  takes  place  differs  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  being  determined  by  the  prevailing  winds.  Sec  Winds.  Thus, 
about  half  the  storms  of  middle  and  northern  Europe  travel  from  the  aw.  toward  the 
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Fig.  S.— At  8am,  Nov.  2,  1863. 

n.e.,  and  19  out  of  everj^  20,  at  least,  travel  toward  some  point  in  the  quadrant  trom  the 
n.e.  to  the  s.e.  Observation  shows  that  the  longer  axis  of  the  storm  is  almost  always 
coincident  with  the  direction  in  which  the  storm  appears  to  be  moving  at  the  time. 
Storms  do  not  always  proceed  in  the  same  uniform  direction  from  day  to  day,  and 
though  the  change  wliich  occurs  in  the  direct  on  of  their  progressive  motion  is  generally 
small,  yet  occasionally  it  is  very  great.  Thus,  of  the  many  interesting  features  peculiar 
to  the  storm  which  i)a.ssed  over  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  Dec.,  1863,  none  were  more 
remarkable  than  the  sudden  changes  of  its  progressive  motion.  It  was  fii"st  observed  on 
the  w.  of  Ireland,  from  which  it  advanced  e.  to  Liverpool,  then  turned  s.  through  Wor- 
cester and  Oxford  to  Cherbourg  in  P''rance;  it  thence  retreated  n.  througli  Oxford  to 
Shields,  from  which  it  proceeded  e.  to  Copenhagen.  By  the  time  it  arrived  at.  Copen- 
hagen its  extent  was  only  a  fourth  of  what  it  had  been  the  previous  day,  and  the  central 
depression  half  an  inch  less.  Twelve  hours  later,  the  atmospheric  equilibrium  waa- 
restored,  the  storm  having  died  out  on  reaching  the  Baltic  sea.     The  storms  of  the  Med-. 
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iterranean  follov-'  a  different  course.  Many  of  them  proceed  from  the  n.  to  the  s. ,  infin- 
cuced  probably  by  the  heated  air  rising  from  the  Sahara;  a  considerable  number  proceed 
from  the  e.,  and  pass  to  the  westward  over  Greece  and  Italy  to  the  Alps;  while  very  few 
are  observed  to  travel  in  an  easterly  direction.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  slorm.s 
of  North  America  take  their  rise  in  the  vast  plain  which  lies  immediately  to  the 
e.  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  and  thence  advance  in  an  eastern  direction  over  the  United 
States;  some  of  them,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  burst  on  the  western  shores  of  Europe.    But 

fhe  relation  of  the  American  to  the  European  storms  is  not  yet  established,  nor  will  be 
,all  observation  has  collected  more  facts,  and  discussion  has  .'-ifted  their  significance.  If 
'once  the  connection  be  full}' established, the  system  of  forecasting  storms  to  European  ports 
will  become  much  more  certain  and  complete  than  it  is  at  present.  The  storms  of  the 
West  Indies  generally  take  their  rise  from  near  the  region  of  calms,  and  tracing  out  a 
parabolic  course,  proceed  first  toward  then.w.,  and  then  turn  to  the  n.e.  aboiit  30°  u. 
lat.,  man}'  of  them  traversing  the  e.  coasts  of  North  America  :is  far  as  Nova  Scotia. 
South  of  the  equator  they  follow  an  opposite  course.  Thus,  in  the  south  Atlantic  and 
Indian  ocean  they  first  proceed  toward  the  s.w.,  and  then  gradually  curve  ronnd  to 
the  s.e.  The  hurricanes  of  Hindustan  usually  pursue  a  parabolic  path,  first  traversing 
the  eastern  coast  toward  Calcutta,  and  then  turning  to  the  n.w.  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges.  The  typhoons  of  the  Chinese  seas  resemble,  in  the  course  they  take,  the  hurri- 
canes of  tlie  We>t  Indies.  Observations  are  wanting  from  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
determine  the  course  of  storms. 

Probably  the  course  tracked  out  by  storms  is  determined  by  the  general  system  of 
winds  which  prevail,  modified  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Facts  seem  at  present  to  point  to  this  general  conclusion,  viz..  Storms 
folloio  the  course  of  the  atmospheric  current  in  which  the  condensation  of  the  tapor  into  the 
rain  which  accjinjianies  them  takes  place. 

Rate  at  which  Storins  travel. — If  the  position  of  the  center  of  Storm  I.  on  Nov.  2  be 
compared  with  its  position  on  the  1st  on  the  charts,  it  will  be  found  to  have  traveled  420 
m.  in  24  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  17^  m.  an  hour.  Similarly  Storm  II.  will  be  found  to 
have  traveled  in  the  same  time  400  m.,  or  at  the  rate  of  16f  m.  an  hour.  This  is  about 
the  average  rate  of  the  progressive  movement  of  European  storms.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  falls  as  low  as  15  m.  an  hour,  and  sometimes  increases  to  30  m.  an  hour. 
Within  the  tropics  the  onward  motion  of  storms  sometimes  rises  to  40  m.  an  hour. 

Relations  of  Temperatvre,  Rain,  and  Cloud  to  Storms. — The  temperature  increases  a  few 
degrees  at  places  toward  which  and  over  which  the  front  part  of  the  storm  is  advancing, 
and  falls  at  those  places  over  which  the  front  part  of  the  storm  has  already  passed,  lu 
other  words,  the  temperature  rises  as  the  barometer  falls,  and  falls  as  the  barometer 
rises.  When  the  bimmieter  has  been  falling  for  some  time  clouds  begin  to  overspread 
the  sky,  and  rain  to  fall  at  intervals;  and,  as  the  central  depression  approaches,  the  rain 
becomes  more  general,  heavy,  and  continuous.  After  the  center  of  the  storm  has  passed, 
or  when  the  barometer  has  begun  to  rise,  the  rain  becomes  less  heavy,  failing  more  iu 
showers  than  continuously;  the  clouds  break  up,  and  fine  weather  ushered  in  with  cold 
breezes  ultimatel}'  prevails.  It  should  be  here  renuirked  that,  if  the  temperature  begins 
to  rise  soon  and  markedly  after  the  storm  has  passed,  a  second  storm  may  be  expectM 
shortly.  The  rainfall  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  suddenness  and  extent  of  the 
barometric  depression  at  the  place  where  it  falls. 

Observations  of  the  Wind. — First  as  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  the  winds  in  Storm 
II.  on  Nov.  2  be  attentively  examined  they  will  be  observed  whirling  round  the  area  of 
low  barometer  in  a  circular  manner,  and  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  n.otion  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  with — and  be  this  particularly  noted — a  constant  tendency  to  turn 
inward  toward  the  center  of  lowest  barometer.  Tlie  wind  in  storms  neither  blows 
round  the  center  of  lowest  pressure  in  circles,  nor  does  it  blow  directly  toward  that 
center,  but  takes  a  direction  nearly  intermediate,  approaching,  however,  nearer  to  the 
direction  and  course  of  tlie  circular  ciu'ves  than  of  the  radii  to  the  center.  The  greater 
the  force  of  the  winel  is  at  any  place  it  will  be  observed  to  approach  the  more  nearly  the 
direction  here  indicateel.  And  where  the  direction  of  the  wind  differs  to  any  material 
degree  from  this  general  law,  it  is  light,  anel  consequently  more  under  local  influences, 
which  turn  it  from  its  course.  Thus,  the  center  of  the  storm  being  near  Liverpool,  the 
direction  of  the  winel  is  s.w.  at  Paris,  s.  at  Yarmouth,  n.e.  at  Sillotli,  n.  at  Dublin,  anei 
n.w.  at  Cork — instead  of  s.  at  Paris,  s.e.  at  Yarmouth,  n.  at  Silloth,  n.w.  at  Dublin,  and 
w.  at  Cork,  if  it  liael  blown  directly  to  the  area  of  lowest  pressure;  and  w.  at  Paris,  s.w. 
at  Yarmouth,  e.  at  Silloth,  n.e.  at  Dublin,  anel  n.  at  Cork,  if  it  had  circulated  in  the 
direction  of  the  isobarometric  curves.  Hence  in  this  storm  the  winds  circulate  round 
the  center  of  least  pressui-e,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  whole  atmospheric  .system 
flows  in  upon  the  center  in  a  spiral  course.  This  rotatory  peculiarity  is  common  to  all 
storms  in  the  northern  hemisphere  that  have  yet  been  examined.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, a  rotator}^  motion  is  also  observeei  round  the  center  of  storms,  but  it  takes  place 
iu  a  contrary  direction,  or  in  the  elirection  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  instead 
of  Cf)ntrary  to  that  direction,  as  obtains  n.  of  the  eepiator 

Pre)f.  Taylor  has  the  merit  of  having  first  applieel  Dove's  law  of  rotation  to  explain 
the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  storms  round  their  center.  This  may  be  explained  by 
referring  to  Storm  II.  on  Nov.  2.     On  that  morning,  the  pressure  over  England  being 
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jiiucli  less  tlian  in  surrounding  countries,  if  the  earth  had  been  at  rest,  air-currents 
would  liavo  llowi'd  from  all  (iirectious  to  England,  to  fill  up  the  deficiency,  in  straight 
lines.  Tlic  earth,  however,  *i.s  not  at  rest,  but  revolves  from  w.  to  o.  ;  and  as  llu;  velocity 
of  rotation  diniinishes  as  the  latitude  increases,  it  is  evident  that  the  current  wliieh  set 
out,  say  from  Lyon  to  the  u.,  woidd,  on  account  of  its  greater  iiutial  velocity  when  it 
arrived  at  i^iris,  blow  no  longer  dircctl}'^  to  the  n.,  but  to  a  point  a  little  to  the  e.  of  u. ; 
in  oiher  words,  it  wouki  no  longer  be  a  s.,  but  a  s.w.  wind.  Again,  since  the  current 
from  ih(!  n.  of  Scotland  had  a  less  velocity  than  those  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  on 
winch  it  advanced,  it  lagged  behind,  and  consc(|uently,  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  Silloth 
in  the  n.  of  lOnglantl,  had  changed  from  a  n.  to  a  n.e.  wind.  Similarly  the  n.w.  current 
i'haiiged  to  a  n..  the  s.w.  to  a  w.,  etc.  The  w.  and  c.  currents,  since  they  continued  in 
the  same  latiiudi-,  would  have  blown  in  the  .same  direction,  if  they  had  not  ))een  dis- 
turbed by  contiguous  currents.  Hence  in  a  st<jrm  the  whole  system  of  winds  rotates 
ronnil  the  center.  As  a  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  theory,  it  is  observed 
that  wheii  a  high  barometric  pressure  covers  a  limited  space  the  wind  is  always  ol)8erved 
gently  irhirUiuj  out.  of  this  area  of  high  barometer,  but  in  exactly  opposite  directions  in 
both  hemispheres  from  those  assumed  when  it  blows  roimd  and  in  up(jn  an  area  of  low 
pressure.  It  follows  in  the  northern  hemisphere  that,  as  storms  advance,  the  general 
veering  of  the  wind  at  places  lying  n.  of  the  path  of  their  center  is  from  n.e.  by  n.  to  w. ; 
and  ai  places  s.  of  their  center  from  n.e.  by  e.  and  s.  to  n.w.,  and  conver.sely  in  the 
Bouthern  hemisphere. 

Next,  as  to  the  force  of  the  wind:  The  rule  is  simple,  and  without  exception — viz., 
the  wind  blows  from  a  high  to  a  low  barometer,  and  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
difference  of  the  barometric  pressures.  Hence,  where  the  i.sobaromelric  lines  crowd 
together,  I'll-  violence  of  the  storm  is  luost  felt,  and  where  they  are  far  asunder,  the 
winds  arc  moderate  and  light.  We  thus  see  the  importance  of  observations  from  a 
.  distance  in  forecasting  the  weather.  To  take  an  illustration:  the  importance  of  ob.scr- 
vations  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  all  sea-ports  on  the  e.  coast  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
be  overestimated.  For  if  the  pressure  be  high  in  Norway  and  low  in  Great  Britain,  vio- 
lent easterly  gales  will  sweep  down  on  North  Britain,  and,  unless  foreseen  and  provided 
against,  strew  the  coa.st  with  wrecks;  whereas,  if  the  pressures  be  nearly  equal,  little 
danger  need  be  apprehended,  even  Ihojgh  the  barometer  be  low  in  Britain.  As  the 
■wind  nears  the  center  of  the  storm  it  gradually  abates,  till  on  reaching  the  center  a  lull 
or  calm  follows.  Calms  and  light  winds  also  prevail  along  the  ridge  of  highest  barom- 
eter, or  the  region  Avhere  the  pressure  is  greatest,  and  on  receding  from  which  the  pres- 
sure diminislies  on  each  side.  It  mrij'  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  water-shed  in 
physical  geography,  since  from  it  the  wind  flows  away  toward  the  places  where  the 
pressure  is  less. 

We  have  stated  that  the  progressive  motion  of  storms  varies  from  15  to  40  m.  per 
hour,  which  measures  the  time  taken  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  but  it  gives 
no  indication  of  the  violence  of  the  storm.  This  is  determined  by  the  rotatory  velocitj' of 
the  wind  round  the  center  of  the  storm,  which  in  Europe  and  America  frequently 
amounts  to  (50  or  80  m.  an  hour  continuously  for  some  time.  In  intermittent  gusts,  a 
epeed  of  120  m.  an  hour  has  been  several  times  observed  in  this  country — a  velocity  which 
is  perhaps  sometimes  surpassed  by  storms  within  the  tropics. 

Of  the  different  theories  hitherto  proposed, we  need  only  refer  to  the  rotatory  and  the 
centripetal  theories  The  rotatory,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  cyclonic  theory,  was 
first  prijposcd  by  Piddington,  and  has  since  l)ei'n  elaborated  by  Iledfield,  Keid,  Dove, 
and  others.  By  this  theor}'  storms  are  considered  as  revolving  round  an  axis  cither 
upright  or  inclined  to  the  horizon,  wldle  at  the  same  time  the  body  of  the  storm  hasa 
progressive  motion  over  the  surface  of  the  globe;  the  barometric  depression,  as  caused 
by  the  centrifugal  force,  driving  the  air  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  of  the 
storm.  Dove,  certainly  the  ablest  advocate  of  this  theo^^^  holds  that  cyclones  are 
formed  when  two  atmospheric  currents,  the  equatorial  and  jwlar,  flow  side  by  side,  they 
being,  as  it  were,  the  eddies  formed  at  the  line  of  junction.  To  this  theory  several 
objections  may  be  urged.  Observations  from  the  numerous  observatories  recently  estab- 
lished m  Europe  and  America,  in  no  case  exhibit  a  true  cyclonic  movement  of  the  winds 
round  the  center  of  the  storm;  that  is,  they  do  not  rotate  in  circles  returning  on  them- 
selves.  even  when  the  barometric  depression  is  deepening  ami  the  storm  expanding,  but 
invariably  exhibit,  along  with  the  rotatory  motion,  a  constant  tendency  to  blow  in  upon 
the  center  of  tlie  lowest  pressure.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  barotnetric  depression  is 
not  caused  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  .storm.  The  same  may  be  shown  from  theory; 
for  though  the  wind  were  to  blow  round  a  circle  400  m.  in  diameter  at  tin;  rate  of  70  m. 
an  hour,  the  centrifugal  force  would  deiness  the  barometer  at  the  center  oidy  ^l^  in.; 
whereas  half  an  inch,  or  even  a  whole  inch  of  depression  often  occtu's.  Again,  if 
cyclones  arose  from  the  flowing  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  currents  side  by  side,  the 
rotatory  motion  woidd  not  always  be  in  one  direction,  but  would  be  determined  by  the 
relative  position  and  strength  of  the  two  currents.  The  whole  facts  of  the  lotation  of 
the  wind  are  ex[)lained  when  it  is  considered  as  caused  by  air  currents  flowing  toward  a 
low  barometer  along  the  globular  surface  of  the  eartli  rotating  eastward. 

The  rotatory  character  of  storms  has  been  denied  by  Espy,  who  maintains  that  the  wind 
blows  from  every  quarter  toward  the  center  of  the  storm,  and  that  the  central  depression  is 
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caused  by  the  development  of  heat  which  occurs  whenever  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  is 
condensed  into  cloud  or  rain;  the  heat  tlius  developed  rarefying  the  surrounding  air,  and 
causing  an  upward  current.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  theory  lies  in  directing  the 
attention  of  meteorologists  to  tlie  heat  of  condensation,  which  must  i)lay  an  important 
part  in  tlie  movements  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  however,  insufficient,  since  it  leaves 
some  important  points  vmexplained.  Thus,  more  heat  being  set  free  when  vapor  is  con- 
verted inlo  snow  tiian  rain,  a  greater  depressiim  ought  to  follow  a  fail  of  snow  than  of 
rain,  wiiicli  is  not  found  to  be  the  case;  it  also  leaves  unexplained  the  appearance  of 
higli  pressures,  sometimes  suddenly  appearing  on  the  scene,  and  seeming  to  divert  tlie 
storm  from  its  course,  or  drive  it  before  tliem.  But  the  weak  point  of  this  theory  is  the 
centripetal  direction  of  the  winds.  Espy  worked  from  imperfect  data,  and  never  being 
able  to  la_y  down  the  isobaro metric  lines,  he  could  only  guess  at  the  true  center  of  the 
storm ;  and  further,  he  was  misled  by  a  pecidiar  characteristic  of  American  slonus,which 
being  generally  in  the  form  of  ratlier  elongated  ellipses  moving  eastward,  many  of  the 
winds  blow  directly  to  the  center. 

It  will  be  seen  that  much  yet  requires  to  be  done  before  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
theory  of  storms  can  be  propounded.  The  most  important  desideratum  is  a  large  addi- 
tion to  existing  meteorological  observatories  ever  tlie  globe,  by  which,  the  weather  being 
as  it  were  photographed  from  day  to  day,  storms  with  their  attendant  phenomena  may 
be  traced  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  career;  and  then,  the  whole  facts  being 
known,  the  explanation  or  tlieory  will  doubtless  soon  follow. 

STOE  NOWAY.     See  Lewis- with-Harkis. 

STORRS,  Charles  Backus,  1794-1833;  b.  Mass.;  studied  at  Princeton  college,  but 
prevented  l)y  illhealtli  from  graduating;  graduated  at  Andover  theological  seminary, 
1820;  went  to  South  Carolina  and  was  ordained,  1821,  by  the  Charleston  Congregational 
association;  settled  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  1823-28;  elected  professor  of  diviuitj^  in  Western 
Reserve  college,  1828,  and  president,  1831. 

STORRS,  Richard  Salter,  d.d. ,  ll.d.,  1789-1873;  b  Mass.;  studied  at  Yale  col- 
lege, 1802-03;  taught  in  Clinton  academy.  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  1804-06;  graduated  at 
"Williams  college,  1807;  studied  theology  a  year  at  Andover,  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  church  (Congregational)  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  1811, where  he  preached  62  years.  He 
published  Memoir  of  Rev.  Samuel  Green  ;  a  Discourse  on,  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  his 
Ordination  ;  and  20  single  sermons.  He  edited  the  Boston  Recorder,  was  co-editor  of  the 
Congregutionalist,  and  contributed  to  the  Panoplist,  Home  Monthly,  etc.  He  had  wide 
repute  as  a  vigorous  thinker  and  preacher. 

STORRS,  Richard  Salter,  d.d.,  ll.d.;  b.  Mass.,  1831;  graduated  Amherst  college, 
1839.  and  Andover  theological  seminary,  1845;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Harvard  Con- 
gregational church,  Brookline,Mass.,  the  same  J'ear;  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,1846.  He  was  co-editor  of  the  Independent,  1848-61.  He  has  pub- 
lished Graham  Lectures  on  tlie,  Wisdom,  Poicer,  and  Goodness  of  God  as  Manifested  in  tlte 
Constitution  of  the  Human  Boul ;  lectures  on  The  Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  With- 
out Xotes;  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Temple  ;  Report  on  tlie  Revision  of  the  Eng- 
lish Version  of  the  Bible,  %indertaken  by  the  American  Bible  Society;  Six  Lectures  Delivered 
at  the  Brooklyn  Lnstitute;  Annual  Address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  Union  Tlicological 
S:mlnary,  Neto  York;  and  several  occasional  discoiu'ses,  sermons,  and  orations.  He 
ranks  among  the  foremost  pulpit  orators  in  America,  being  unsurpassed  for  rhetorical 
magnificence  and  affluent  and  splendid  diction  in  unwritten  address. 

STORRS,  William  Lucius,  ll  d.,  1795-1861;  b.  Middletown,  Conn.;  brother  of 
H.  R.  Storrs.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1814;  studied  law  at  Whitest  own,  N.  Y. ; 
admitted  to  tlie  bar,  1817;  resided  in  Middletown;  member  congress,  1829-33,  and  1839- 
40.  Ll  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  a.ssociate  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  of 
errors;  chief -justice,  1856;  professor  of  law  in  Yale  college,  1846-47.  His  decisions  are 
printed  in  the  Connecticut  Reports. 

STORTHING  (from  star,  great,  and  tJiing,  court),  the  legislative  assemblj^  of  Norway 
(q.  v.).  Its  members  arc  elected  by  certain  deputies,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  chosen  by  a 
constituency  comprising  eveiy  native  Norwegian  of  25  years  of  age,  who  is  a  burgess  of 
any  town,  or  possesses  propertj'^  in  land  to  the  value  of  £33,  the  qualification  for  being 
elected,  if  30  years  of  age,  being  the  same.  When  the  storthing  is  in  session  every 
member  is  paid  an  allowance  equivalent  to  about  13s.  4d.  per  day.  When  elected,  the 
storthing  meets  of  its  own  aiUhority,  without  any  writ  from  the  king,  and  divides  itself 
into  two  chambers,  the  lagthing  and  the  odelsthing,  the  former  composed  of  one-fourth, 
the  latter  of  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  tlie  members.  Since  1869  the  sittings  have 
been  held  annually. 

STORY,  a  CO.  in  central  Iowa,  drained  by  Montgomery  and  Indian  creeks  and  the 
Skunk  river;  traversed  by  the  Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis  and  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railroads;  575  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,906 — 13,927  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
bay.     Co.  seat,  Nevada. 

STORY,  .Joseph,  an  American  jurist  and  judge,  was  b.  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept. 
18,  1779;  was  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and,  though  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801, 
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p::»ve  liis  attention  chiod}'  to  general  literiiture  and  poetry.  IL-iving  published  a  volume 
in  1!S04,  T/h;  /\>ircr  of  Sol/'tnUc.  ar,d  oilier  [loenis.  wliich'mel  willi  iio  sueces.s,  lie  bade 
farewell  to  tlie  muses,  and  devoteil  liiinself  to  law  and  politics.  Elected  to  the  state 
legislature  in  180."),  he  became  a  leader  of  the  repuhliean,  or,  as  it  was  ai'terwaril  called,  the 
lieniocratic  party,  and  deleuded  the  measures  of  Jcirerson.  In  1808  he  was  elected  to 
congress,  where  he  gave  a  moderate  support  to  the  war  measures  of  Mr.  Madison,  who, 
howt'vei-,  in  1811,  appointed  him  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
Siates,  a  place  he  tilled  with  great  credit  for  34  years.  In  1820,  as  a  member  of  the 
]\lassachusetls  eonslimtional  convention,  he  advocated  a  property  basis  for  the  senate. 
Ill  182'J  he  became  law  professor  at  Harvard.  His  later  politics  were  of  the  federalist 
school  of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  and  these  tincture  his  Co  in  men  (an/  on  the  Consiitv- 
ton  of  the  United  Stdtes.  His  Confict  of  La  ten,  and  otlur  h  gal  treatises,  have  passed 
tlirough  many  editions.  His  Ugal  writings  and  decisions  are  among  these  oftenest 
quoted  in  the  higher  courts  of  law.  ■  He  died  Sept.  10,  1845. —In  1854  appeared  Story's 
Aliifcclht neons  Writings;  and  in  1851  a  life  of  him  by  his  son,  William  Wetmouk  Stouy 
(b.  1819).  also  ediK-ated  as  a  lawyer,  but  belter  known  as  a  sculptor  and  poet,  liobd  di 
lionm  (18G2)  is  the  most  successful  prose  work  of  the  latter;  the  Tragcdn  of  Nero  (1875) 
his  most  notable  poeuL 

STORY,  W^iLLiAM  Wetmoki:,  b.  Mass.,  1819;  son  of  Joseph;  educated  at  Harvard 
college,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  the  publication  of  several  legal  treatises  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  sculpture.  Among  his  sculptures  are  the  marble  statue 
of  his  father  at  the  chapel  of  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  statues  of  Edward  Everett  and 
Jo.-^iali  t^uiucy.  busts  of  Theodore  Parker  and  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  many  ideal 
works  and  groups,  including  a  "  Semiramis,"  a  "Sibyl,"  a  "Sappho,"  a  "Cleopatra," 
and  "  Jerusalem."  Among  bis  prose  writings  are  Life  and  Letters  of  Jon'ph  Story  {\85l); 
Eoba  di  lioma  (1862);  Proportions  of  the  Hvnmn  Figure  (1866);  and  Graffiti  (V Italia  (1869). 
Among  his  works  in  verse  arc  Poems  (1847);  The  Roman  Lauyer  in  Jerusalem  (1870); 
Tragedy  of  Nero  (1875);  and  Stephanie  (1877.) 

STOSCII,  Albrecht  von,  b.  Prussia,  1818;  received  a  military  education,  and  was 
commissioned  lieut.  in  1835;  displayed  great  proficiency  in  the  technical  and  econom- 
ical branches  of  the  service;  ro.'^e  in  rank  and  became  tutor  of  the  crown  prince.  In 
1S66  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  economy  department  in  the  war  ministrj^  and  in 
the  war  with  France,  1870-71,  was  superintendent  of  the  Prussian  commissary  depart- 
ment, and  chief  of  staff  in  the  army  left  in  France  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In 
1872  he  was  apjwinted  chief  of  the  naval  department,  then  first  separated  from  the 
army;  and  in  1875  received  the  title  of  admiral. 

STOTHARD,  Thomas,  ■r.a.,  an  eminent  designer  and  painter,  was  the  .son  of  a  Lon- 
don publican,  who  kept  the  Black  Horse  in  Long  Acre,  and  was  b.  there  in  1755.  lie 
received  a  respectable  education  in  different  boarding-schools,  and  on  his  father's  death, 
Laving  shown  a  predilection  for  the  use  of  the  pencil,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  pattern- 
drawer  in  the  city,  but  was  released  from  his  engagement  before  the  term  of  expiry,  and 
betook  iiimself  to  more  artistic  work.  His  first  notable  effort  was  a  series  of  designs  for 
the  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  which  was  followed  by  his  imaginative  compositions 
for  P>eirs  British  Poets  and  the  Novelist's  Magazine.  The  popularit}-  of  these  was  so 
great  that  for  many  years  his  services  were  constantly  in  recjuest  by  the  leading  pub- 
lishers in  London.  His  earliest  pictures  exhibited  at  the  royal  academy  were  "The 
Holy  Family,"  and  "Ajax  defending  the  Body  of  Patroelus."  In  1791  he  was  chosen 
an  aVsociate',  in  1794  a  member,  and  in  1813  librarian  of  the  academy.  He  died  April  27, 
1834.  Stothard  was  really  an  admirable  and  facile  illustrator.  Not  less  than  3.000  of 
liis  designs  are  known;  but  his  paintings,  although  gracefully  enough  "composed"  and 
finely  colored,  are  destitute  of  the  originality  that  comes  from  a  study  of  nature,  and 
painfully  resemble  enlarged  "  illustrations"  for  books.  Perhaps  the  best  known  and 
the  most  agreeable  of  the  set  is  his  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  engraved  in  1817;  others  are 
the  "  P'lilch  of  Bacon,"  the  "Fete  Channielre,'"'  and  the  paintings  executed  for  the  stair- 
case at  Burleigh,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter.  See  Mrs.  Bray's  Life  of  Thomas 
Stothard,  R.A.,  tcith  numerous  Illustrations  from  his  Works  (1851). — His  son,  Chakles 
Alfukd  Stothard  (b.  1786,  d.  1821),  accpiired  a  great  reputation  as  an  antiquarian 
'draughtsman. 

STOUCHTON,  Edwin  W..  ll.d.,  b.  Vt.,  1818:  studied  law  in  New  Yoik  city  and 
was  admitled  to  the  bar  in  1840.  He  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice  in  the  metrop- 
olis, especially  in  patent  cases.  In  the  argument  before  the  electoral  commission  fol- 
lowing the  presidential  election  of  1870,  he  was  counsel  for  the  republican  side.  In  1877 
he  was  made  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia  by  jtresident  Hayes,  and  returned  in  1879. 

STOUGHTON,  Isiiael,  about  1580-1645;  b.  England;  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Dorchester.  M;»f^s.,  and  member  of  the  first  general  court,  1634.  He  was  disabled  from 
holding  ofiiee  for  publicly  denying  the  powers  of  the  governor  in  certain  matters.  He 
commanded  the  expedition  of  1637  against  the  Pequots,  was  in  1641  a  commissioner  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  governor's  assistant,  1637-42,  and 
in  1644.  In  the  last  year  he  returned  to  England  and  became  an  officer  in  the  English 
"army. 
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STOUGHTOK,  WrLLiAM,  1631-1701;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Harvr.rd  in  1650. 
Studying  llieology  he  went  to  England;  was  a  feiiov.-  of  New  college,  Oxford;  lost  bis 
fellowship  at  the  restoration,  and  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1662.  He  was  agent  in 
England  for  the  colony,  1676-79.  and  was  elected  governor  1689,  but  refused  the  office. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  sir  Edmund  Andros,  1686-89,  when  he  joined  the 
council  of  safety  which  deposed  Andros.  In  1692  he  was  lieut.gov..  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts.  Stoughton  hall  at  Harvard  college  is 
named  after  him. 

STOUGHTOX,  William  L.,  b.  X.  Y.,  1827;  studied  law  and  practiced  in  Sturges, 
Michigan.  In  1861  be  was  U.  S.  district  attorney.  He  became  col.  of  a  Michigan  regi- 
ment."and  fought  with  distinction  at  Stone  river,  Chickamauga,  and  Atlanta,  losing  a 
leg  at  the  last  place.  He  attained  the  rank  of  brev.  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  at  the 
close  of  tlie  war  became  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 

STOURBRIDGE,  a  market  t.  in  the  co.  of  Worcester,  and  20  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stour.  It  contains  iron-works  and  glass,  earthenware, 
and  fire-brick  factories.  "  Stourbridge  clay,"  upon  which  the  action  of  tire  has  less 
effect  than  upon  most  varieties  of  clay,  is  an  article  of  export.  Glass-house  pots,  cruci- 
bles, etc.,  are  made  of  it.     Pop.  '71,  9,376. 

STOTTTHRIEFF,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  robbery  committed  in  a  dwelling- 
house. 

STOVE,  a  fireplace  in  which  the  tire  is  generally  quite  shut  in.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  room  or  closet  heated  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and  other  operations,  and  to 
hot-houses,  in  which  the  artificial  heat  is  con.stanlly  maintained  at  a  high  temperature. 
Stoves  for  domestic  purposes  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Wakmixg  and  Vexti 
LATiox.  Particular  kinds  of  hot-house  stoves  aiT  already  noticed  in  the  articles  B.\rk- 
8TOVE  and  Dry  Stove.  Stoves  are  also  used  for  forcing  fruits,  so  as  to  procure  them 
in  winter  or  spring.  In  the  management  of  stoves,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  tempera- 
ture must  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60^  Fahr.  The  free  access  of  air  is,  of  course, 
desirable,  but  the  windows  are  not  opened  unless  the  temperature  reaches  70'  Fahr., 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  cold  blasts  do  not  enter,  which  are  often  very  injurious. 

STOW,  or  Stoke  (A.-S.  stoc,  a  stockaded  place),  a  component  element  of  many  names 
of  places,  as  Bristow  or  Bristol,  Stockholm. 

STOW,  Baron,  d.d.,  1801-69;  b.  N.  H. ;  graduated  Columbian  college,  D.  C,  182.5; 
ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  churcli,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1827;  pastor  of  Baldwin-place 
church,  Boston.  1832,  and  of  Rowe  street  church,  1848-67.  He  published  Daily  Manna 
for  Christian  Pilgrims;  Christian  Brotherhood;  Tlte  Whole  Family  in  Heaven  and  Earth; 
Memoir  of  Harriet  Dow;  History  of  the  Danish  Missions  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel;  His- 
tory of  the  English  Baptist  Mission  to  India;  First  Things;  Helens  Pilgriiruige;  Missionary 
Enterprise.  He  edited  Col ambinn  Star,  1825-27;  was  recording  secretary' of  missionary 
conventions,  1838-46. 

STOW,  .John,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  diligent  collectors  of  English  antiquities, 
was  b.  in  London  in  the  year  1525.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade  of  a  tailor 
in  Cornhill,  bat  ultimately  abandoned  it  for  antiquarian  pursuits.  Writing  in  1575,  he 
says:  "  It  is  now  ten  years  since  I,  seeing  the  confused  order  of  our  late  English  chron- 
icles, and  the  ignorant  handling  of  ancient  affairs,  leaving  mine  own  peculiar  gains,  con- 
secrated myself  to  the  search  of  our  famous  antiquities."  A  patriotic  sacrifice,  which 
ought  to  have  insured  to  the  devoted  antiquary  from  his  king  and  country  an  old  age  of 
ease  and  honor,  but  which  only  brought  him  to  want  and  beggarjM  In  his  79tn  j^ear. 
Stow  obtained  letters  patent  from  James  I.  authorizing  him  to  become  a  mendicant,  or, 
as"it  is  expressed  in  the  state  document,  "to  collect  amongst  our  loving  subjects  their 
voluntary  contributions  and  kind  gratuities."  He  died  April  5,  1605,  and  was  buried  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  Uudershaft,  in  Aldgate  ward,  where  his  monument  of 
terra-cotta,  erected  at  the  expense  of  his  widow,  may  still  be  seen.  The  principal  works 
of  Stow  are  his  Summary  of  English  Chronicles,  first  published  in  1561.  and  subscquentl- 
reprinted  every  two  or  tliree  j'cars,  witli  a  continuation  to  the  date  of  each  new  publicay 
tion;  Annals  of  England,  1580,  and  reprinted  in  1592,  to  which  year  the  annals  are 
brought  down;  ?ind  A  Survey  of  London,  the  most  important  of  his  writings,  published 
in  1593.  Besides  these  original  works.  Stow  assisted  in  the  continuation  of  Holinshed's 
Chronicle.  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  Leland's  Collectanea,  etc.  He  had  collected  or 
transcribed  a  vast  number  of  MSS.,  and  much  valuable  information  which  might  other- 
wise have  perished;  and  in  the  use  of  bis  stores  he  was  liberal  to  others,  while  as  an 
original  historian  lie  was  faithful  and  impartial. 

STOWE,  Calvin  Ellis,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1802;  graduated  Bowdoin  college,  1824; 
Andover  theological  seminary,  1828;  assistant  professor  at  Andover,  and  assistant  editor 
oi  Boston  Recorder.  1828-30;  professor  of  languages  at  Dartmouth  college,  1S30-33;  of 
Biblical  fiterature.  Lane  theological  seminary,  1833-50.  In  1836  he  visited  Europe  in 
behalf  of  Ohio,  to  examine  the  German  public-school  system,  and  on  his  return  published 
a  report  on  Elementary  Education  in.  Europe,  and  subsequently  reports  on  Education  of 
Immigrants;  Ths  Course  of  Instruction  in  tJie  Primary  Schools  of  Prussia;  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Prussia;    divinity  professor  in  Bowdoin  college,  1850-52;  professor  of 
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Bacred  literature  in  Andover,  18r')2-64.  Among  his  works  are  nistory  of  tJie  Hebrew 
Coniinonwialth,  from  the  German  of  Jalin;  Ijccturcs  on  tlie.  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  llebreics 
from  \.\ni  Pra'liCtioiu','<  of  Loutli;  lidioductioti  to  the  Criticmu  and  Inter jn-etation  of  t/ie 
BibU';  Ori<jin  and  History  of  the  Boolcs  of  the  Bible,  lie  published  papers  in  Spirit  of  ths 
Pihjriins,  JUbUcul  lu'poiiitory,  Bibliotlieca  Sacra,  Atlantic  Monthly. 

STOWE,  IIauriet  Elizauktii  Beecheu.  American  authoress,  daughter  of  the  Ttev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  wife  of  Kcv.  prof,  (.'alvin  Ellis  Stowe,  was  b.  at  Jjitclifield, 
Conn.,  June  15,  1812.  At  the  age  of  15,  she  w'as  eugageil  with  her  elder  sister,  Catherine, 
fts  teaeher  in  a  girls'  .school  in  Hartford.  Slie  was  married  to  prof.  Stowe  in  1S;]0,  and 
became  a  frequent  eonliibutor  to  periodicals,  published  some  stories  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  May-Jtoirrr,  and  other  .spirited  juvenile  stories  for  the  t^undaj' -school  libraries.  The 
ability  of  Airs.  8towe  as  a  delineator  of  character,  and  especially  of  New  England  char- 
acter, was  known  to  many;  but  her  full  power  was  scarcely  suspected  until,  in  1851,  she 
commenced  in  'The  Natiomd  Era,  an  anti  slavery  paper  at  Washington,  a  serial  tale, 
entitled  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  When  completed  in  1852,  it  was  published  at  Boston,  and 
its  popularity  was  so  innnense,  that  it  soon  sold  in  four  stereotype  editions  to  the  extent 
of  400,000  copies.  The  English  reprints  are  estimated  to  have  circulated  500,000,  and  it 
was  rapidly  translated  into  all  European  and  some  A.siatic  languages,  and  was  extensively 
dramatized  and  illustrated.  In  1858,  she  published  a  Key  to  UncU  Tom's  Cabin,  and 
made  a  visit  to  Europe,  where  she  was  received  with  distinguished  consideration.  The 
events  and  impressions  of  this  triumphant  tour  are  recorded  in  her  Sunny  3feniories  of 
F&reign  L<uub  (;Zvoh.  Boston,  1854).  In  1856  she  published  X>/rd,  a  Tals  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  another  anti-slavery  story,  which  had  a  wide  circulation.  This  was  followe(i  in 
1859  by  The  Minister's  M'ooiwi,  a  story  of  New  England  life  in  the  18th  c.,  etc.  In  1869, 
Mrs.  Stowe  contributed  to  MacmiUan's  Magazine  an  article  entitled  The  Tnie  Story  of 
Lady  Byron's  Life,  some  statements  in  which,  reflecting  (m  the  character  of  lord  Byron, 
gave  rise  to  much  .stormy  criticism,  and  occasioned  her  writing  (1870)  Lady  Byron  Vindi- 
cated, m  which  she  replied  to  her  critics.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  in  1868-70  joint  editor  of 
Hearth  and  Home,  and  contributes  to  the  Independent  and  other  journals.  Among  her 
more  recent  works  are  LittU  Foxes  (1865);  The  Chimney  Corner  (1868;;  Men  of  Our  Tunes 
(1868);  Pink  and  White  Tyranny  (1871);  My  Wife  and  /(1872);  Poganuc  People  (1878). 

STOWELL,  WiLi.TAM  Scott,  Lord,  the  eldest  brother  of  lord  Eldon  (q.v.),  was  b.  at 
Heworth,  Durham,  Oct.  17,  1745.  He  w^as  educated  at  Newcastle;  went  to  Oxford  in 
1761,  and  became  a  college  tutor.  In  1779  he  took  the  degree  of  d.c.l.,  removed  to 
London,  was  called  to  the  bar  (1780),  and  admitted  to  the  faculty  of  advocates  at  doctors' 
commons.  Dr.  Johnson  introduced  him  to  the  Literary  club,  and  he  became  well  known 
in  the  most  intellectual  society  of  London.  As  an  advocate  he  at  once  obtained  a  large 
practice,  and  his  promotion  was  rapid.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  judge  in  the  consistory- 
court,  knighted,  and  nominated  a  priv}^  councilor.  In  1798  he  became  judge  of  the 
court  of  admiralty,  the  highest  dignity  to  which  he  coidd  attain  in  his  own  branch  of 
the  profession.  Both  as  an  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  judge  lie  won  high  distinction. 
He  wrote  no  systematic  treatise  or  text-book,  but  his  judgments  were  admirably 
reported,  and  supply  the  best  evidence  of  his  extensive  legal  learning,  his  sagacity,  and 
his  great  literary  ability.  He  is  the  highest  English  authority  on  ecclesiastical  law 
andthe  law  of  nations,  and  his  judgments — those  especially  relating  to  the  rights  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals^have  been  described  as  the  most  valuable  contribution  made 
by  an  English  judge  to  general  jurispi'udence  since  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield.  As  a 
politician  sir  William  Scott  was  not  remarkable.  He  represented  Oxford  in  the  house 
of  commons  for  20  years,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  business  of  parliament,  although  like 
his  brother  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  conservative  party  and  the  established 
church.  At  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  baron  Stowell  of  Stowell  iiark.  In  1828  he  retired  from  the  bench,  and  in  1,836  he 
died.  Lord  Stowell  was  twice  married,  but  only  one  child,  lady  Sidmouth,  survived 
him. 

STOW  MARKET,  a  small  market  t.  of  SuiTolk,  on  the  Gipping,  1^  m.  n.w.  of  Ipswich. 
Iron,  leather,  paper,  and  cun-cotton  are  manufactured.  The  Gipping  is  navigable  to 
Stowmarket.     Pop.  71,  4,097. 

STEABANE,  a  market  t.  of  the  co.  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Mourne,  130  m. 
n.n.w.  from  Dublin,  with  whicli  it  communicates  by  railway.  It  communicates  with 
Londonderry,  and  thus  Avith  the  sea,  by  canal  and  river.  The  chief  industry  is  con- 
nected with' the  linen  trade,  and  there  is  also  a  valuable  fishery.  Strabane  has  four 
churches — one  Protestant  Episcopal,  two  Presbyterian,  and  one  Roman  Catholic — 
besides  two  Methodist  meeting-houses.     The  pop.  in  1871  was  4,309. 

STRABISMUS.     See  Squinting. 

STRA'BO,  an  ancient  geographer,  b.  at  Amasoa  in  Pontus,  about  the  middle  of  the 
1st  c.  v,.c.  By  the  nK)ther's  side  he  was  of  Greek  descent,  and  also  closely  connected  with 
the  Mithridatidie;  of  his  father  or  his  father's  family  notliing  is  known.  How  th.e  name 
Strabo  ("  squint-eyed")  must  have  originated  is  obvious,  but  whether  any  of  the  family 
were  .^o  called  before  him  is  uncertain.  Strabo  was  well  educated  under  tlie  gramma- 
rians, Tyrannio  of  Araisus  in  Pontu.s,  and  Aristodemus  of  Nysa  in  Caria,  and  the  phil- 
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osopher  Xcnarclnis  of  St'leucia  iu  Cilicia.  He  docs  not  appear  to  have  followed  any 
protessional  caUing.  but  to  have  spent  his  life  in  travel  and  study,  from  which  it  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  he  was  possessed  of  wealth,  or  at  least  of  considerable  means. 
He  died  some  time  after  21  a.d.,  but  how  long  we  have  no  evidence  to  show.  Strabo's 
Geography  is  a  work  of  great  value,  in  those  parts  especially  which  record  the  results  of 
his  own  extensive  observation.  •'  Westw^ard,"  he  says  iu  a  passage  in  the  2d  book,  "I 
have  traveled  from  Armenia  to  the  parts  of  Tyrrheuia  adjacent  to  Sardinia;  toward  the 
•  -<  south,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  And  perhaps  there  is  not  one 
among  those  who  have  written  geographies  who  has  visited  more  places  than  I  have 
between  these  limits."  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  describes  with  equal  accu- 
racy or  fullness  all  the  countries  of  whose  geography  he  treats.  Some  he  seems  to  have 
visited  hurriedly,  or  in  passing  elsewhither;  others  he  knows  like  a  native.  For  exam- 
ple, his  accounts  of  Greece,  particularly  the  Peloponnesus,  are  meager  in  the  extreme, 
and  of  many  of  the  obscurer  regions  he  writes  chiefly  from  hearsay.  He  makes  copious 
use  of  his  predecessors,  Eratosthenes.  Artemidorus,  Polybius,  Posidonius,  Aristotle, 
Theoponipus,  Thucydides,  Aristobulus,  and  many  other  writers  now  lost  to  us,  but  he 
strangely  depreciates  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  and  quotes  few  Roman  writers  except 
Fabius,  Pictor,  and  Julius  Ca?sar.  The  Geography  comprises  17  books,  of  which  the 
first  two  are  introductory,  the  next  eight  are  devoted  to  Europe,  the  six  following  to 
Asia,  and  the  last  to  Africa.  The  style  is  pure  and  simple.  The  editio  princeps  of 
Strabo  appeared  at  Venice  in  1516;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  by  Gustaf  Kramer  (Ber. 
1844,  etneq.). 

STRACHEY,  Wii-liam,  b.  England,  1585;  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
1610-12.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Bermuda  islands  in  1609  with  sir  T.  Gates, 
Soraers,  and  Newport.  His  True  Eeportory  of  the  Wrucke  and  Redemption  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  upon  and  from  the  Idands  of  Bermudas,  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Shake- 
speare the  storm  in  the  Tempest,  and  the  allusion  to  the  "still  vext  Bemioothes."  He 
collected  For  the  Colany  in  Virginia  Britannia  Laices  Divine,  Morall,  and  Martiall{\QV2;) 
and  wrote  a  Uistorie  of  Tracaile  into  Virginia. 

STRADSLLA,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  10  m.  s.e.  of  Pavia,  with  7,193  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Stradella  was  formerly  a  fortified  city,  depending 
on  the  bishops  of  Pavia. 

STHABELIA,  Alessandko,  a  Neapolitan  musical  composer,  b.  about  1645;  he  is 
famous  both  in  respect  of  his  influence  on  the  music  of  that  age  and  of  the  tragical  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  death.  His  works,  which  consist  of  numerous  airs,  duets,  cantatas, 
madrigals,  an  oratorio,  and  an  opera,  contributed  largely  to  form  the  taste  of  tlie  suc- 
ceeding composers,  particularly  Purcell,  Clari,  Steffani,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti. 
Stradella  was  renowned  for  his  exquisite  voice  and  polished  manner;  and  when  engaged 
in  Venice,  instructing  a  young  lady  of  rank,  who  lived  in  a  criminal  intimacy  with  a 
noble  Venetian,  the  musician  and  Lis  pupil  became  mutually  enamored,  fled  to  Rome, 
and  were  maiTied  there.  They  were  traced  thither  by  two  bravos  in  the  employ  of  the 
Venetian,  who  discovered  them  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  where  Stradella 
was  assisting  at  the  performance  of  an  orstorio  of  his  own,  and  lK>th  assassins,  it  is  said, 
were  so  captivated  with  his  voice  and  strains,  that  they  at  once  abandoned  their  object 
and  betrayed  to  him  tlie  plot  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  Pursued  by  other  bravos 
to  Turin,  Stradella  was  stabbed,  but  not  mortally,  when  lodged  in  the  pjilace  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  duchess  of  Savoy.  Some  years  aftei-ward,  however  (about  1687), 
he  went  to  Genoa,  in  pursuance  of  an  engagement  to  compose  an  opera,  and  the  day 
after  his  arrival  both  he  and  his  wife  were  mortally  stabbed  in  their  bedchamber  by  the 
emissaries  of  their  unrelenting  persecutor. 

STRADIVARIUS,  Aktoxio,  1C44-1737;  b.  Cremona;  was  a  pupil  of  Nicol5  Amati, 
and  at  first  reproduced  violins  in  tiie  style  of  his  master.  In  1G86  he  acquired  his  own 
pecidiar  style,  which  subsequent  makers  of  violins  have  deemed  a  model.  •  He  produced 
violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos.  He  also  made  some  viols  of  6  and  7  strings,  mando- 
lins, guitars,  and  lutes.  One  of  his  violins.  La  Pucelle.  has  been  preserved  under  glass, 
and  has  never  been  touched  by  tlie  bow.  Another  specimen,  the  Dolphin,  so  called 
from  the  veined  wood  of  its  back,  is  the  best  Stradivarius  violin  in  existence,  and  for- 
merlj'  belonged  to  the  marquis  de  la  Rosa. 

STRAFFORD,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  Hampshire,  adjoining  Maine,  wctered  by  the  Lam- 
prey, Cocheco.  Piscataqua.  and  Salmon  rivers;  traversed  W  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the 
Eastern,  the  Dover  and  Winnipiseogee,  and  the  Nashua  and  Rochester  railroads;  about 
500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  35,559 — 29,326  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irregular.  The 
soil  is  not  fertile.  Hay,  butler,  and  potatoes  are  principal  productions.  There  is  much 
•water-power  and  manufacturing.     Co.  seat,  Dover. 

STRAFFOED.  Thomas  Wextwoeth,  Earl  of,  eldest  son  of  sir  W.  TTentworth  of 
Wentworth.  Woodliouse,  Yorkshire,  was  b.  April  13,  1593.  In  1611  he  married  lady 
Margaret  Clifford,  eldest  daugiiter  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland.  Subsequently  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  co.  of  York.  In  1615  he  was  appointed  citstos 
rotulorutn  for  the  West  Riding  of  the  same  county.  Being  again  returned  to  parlia 
ment  for  Yorkshire  in  1631,  shortly  after  his  election  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lon- 
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don.  Sliijhted  by  the  duke  of  I3uckinp;ham,  who  then  ruled  the  court  and  cabinet  of 
Charles  I.,  Wentworth  siniializcd  himself  as  an  opposcr  of  the  administration.  In  1626 
he  was  made  sherilf  of  his  counly,  with  the  view  of  preventing  him  from  attending 
liarlianu'ut.  80  resolutely  did  he  oppose  the  arbitrary  royal  loan,  exactetl  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  tiiat  the  government  deemed  it  advisable  to  put  him  in  jjri.son.  But  Bucking- 
ham was  lillie  aware  of  the  energy  of  his  opponent.  Strafford,  having  obtained  his 
release,  came  to  the  following  j)arli;unent,  resolved  to  make  his  power  felt  both  by 
king  and  minister,  lie  spoke  eloqui-ntly  on  tlie  questicni  of  grievances,  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  obtaining  tlie  r(\val  assent  to  the  petition  of  right.  He  was  obviously  a  man 
■worth  gaining;  and  his  patiiotism,  if  it  had  any  genuine  element,  was,  unhappily  not 
strong  enougli  to  witlistand  the  temptation  now  held  out  to  his  personal  ambition. 
With  his  elevation  to  tlie  peerage  as  baron  Wentworth,  in  1628,  he  .seems  not  only  to 
have  lost  all  solicitude  for  popular  libertj'.  but  oi)en]y  to  have  become  its  most  deter- 
mined enemy.  As  i>residenl  of  the  "  council  of  the  north,"  he  .«ccins  to  have  abused  his 
powers  not  only  for  iiolitical  jnirposes,  but  often  simply  to  gralif}'  his  own  pride.  The 
legality  of  the  jurisdielion  exercised  by  the  council  created  by  Henry  Vlil.  was  alto- 
gether very  doubtful,  and  interdicts  against  it  were  at  vari(Mis  times  applied  for  from 
the  courts  at  Westminster,  ytraflford  declared  openly  that  lie  would  "la}'  by  the  heels" 
any  judge  presuming  to  interdict  the  council  from  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  he 
chose  to  hold  that  it  possessed.  Nevertheless,  this  was  done  by  judge  Vernon.  In  I60I 
Strafford  was  made  deputy  of  Irehmd,  and  in  1639  earl  of  Stralforci  and  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  According  to  his  views,  that  couniry  belonged  to  the  crown  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  iieiLlier  tlie  natives  nor  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  themselves  had 
any  rights  which  could  interfere  with  its  sovereignty,  llis  government  was  of  despotic 
violence,  but  the  adininistration  of  justic,  in  ordinary  ca.ses,  was  prompt  and  vigorous. 
Outrage  was  suppressed  and  commerce  Nourished  vmder  his  .strong  hand.  Understand- 
ing fully  the  feelings,  policy,  and  resources  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  originally 
belonged,  Strafford  had  matured  a  vast  political  scheme,  to  which,  in  his  confidential 
correspjiulence,  he  gave  the  expressive  name  of  "  thofougli."  His  object  was  to  do  in 
England  wh.it  Richlieu  was  doing  in  France — to  make  Charles  as  absolute  as  any  c:>n- 
tinental  monarch;  to  put  the  estates  and  personal  libLTty  of  the  whole  people  at  the  dis- 
posal ol' the  crown;  to  deprive  the  courts  of  law  of  all  independent  authority;  and  to 
punish  with  merciless  severity  all  who  murmured  against  the  government,  or  who  applied 
to  any  tribunal  for  relief  from  its  despotism.  Happily  the  people  of  England  were  too 
strong  for  him.  On  his  entering  the  house  of  peers  on  the  meeting  of  the  long  par- 
Jiameut  in  1640,  the  message  from  the  house  of  commons  was  called  in,  and  Mr.  Pym, 
in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  England,  impeached  "Thomas,  earl  of  Straffoixl,"  of 
high  treason.  This  course  was  afterward  abandoned,  and  the  commons  proceeded  by 
bill  of  attainder.  It  passed  the  house  on  April  21,  1641.  Iminediately  after  it  passed 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  Strafford  certainly  merited  his  fate, 
but  nothing  can  excuse  the  cowardice  of  the  king.  The  earl  was  executed  on  May  12, 
1641.  The  attainder  was  reversed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  and  his  son  succeeded  to 
the  honors.  See  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  ;  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  with 
authorities  cited  in  these  works. 

STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY,  in  New  Orleans,  was  founded  by  Mr.  Seymour  Straight 
exclusively  for  colored  students.  It  was  organized  in  1869  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Congregationalists.  It  had  (1878)  7  instructors  and  242  pupils.  Rev.  W.  S.  Alexander, 
A.M.,  president? 

STRAIN,  the  name  given  to  any  one  of  the  periods  into  which  a  musical  composition 
is  divided  by  double  bars,  the  strain  being  further  subdivided  into  periods,  sections, 
phrases,  and  feet. 

STR.VIN,  Is.\AC  C,  1821-57;  b.  Penn. ;  entered  the  navy.  In  1845  he  explored 
Bi"azil,  ill  1S48  Lower  California,  and  in  1849  South  America  between  Valparaiso  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  afterward  led  an  expedition  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  to  find 
a  route  for  a  ship  canal.  This  expedition  suffered  greatly  from  hardships.  In  1856  he 
made  soundings  to  show  the  feasibility  of  an  Atlantic  cable. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  are  the  British  settlements  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  com- 
prising Si:'.gaiKn\' (((.v.),  Malacca  (q. v.),  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  island  (q. v.),  or  Penang, 
including  the  province  of  Wellesley.  Each  of  these  settlements  is  described  in  its  own 
place,  and  its  area  and  population  given.  The  Straits  Settlements  were  transferred  from 
the  control  of  the  Indian  government  to  the  colonial  secretary  in  1867.  The  seat  of 
government  is  at  Singapore.     Area,  i;}50  sq.  miles.     Pop.  '71,  306,775. 

STRALSUND.  a  fortified  t.  and  seaport  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pommern,  is  situated 
on  a  n:;rii)w  strait  called  the  Strela  Sunde,  which  divides  the  mainland  from  the  island 
of  Riigi'ii.  It  forms  an  island,  jiarlly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  partly  by  large  pools 
of  salt  water,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  three  bridges.  The  natural  strength 
of  the  plac  •  is  greatly  increased  by  formidable  fortifications.  Right  in  front  of  the  har- 
bor lies  the  fortified  island  of  Danliolm.  Stralsund  has  narrow,  but  pretty  regular 
streets,  and  many  of  the  hou:jes  are  fineh'  gabled,  which  gives  the  town  a  quaint  and 
ancient  look.     Stralsund  carries  on  a  large  export  trade,  especially  in  malt  and  corn, 
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and  has  manufactures  of  leather,  sugar,  starch,  mirrors,  and  cards.  In  1872.  242  ships 
entered  the  port.  Pop.  '71,  26,731.  Stndsund  was  founded  in  1209  by  prince  Jaioni.ir 
of  liligeu,  became  a  member  of  the  Hansa,  and  rapidly  rose  into  imporiauce.  During 
the  thirty  years' war,  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  (1628)  by  Walleusteiu;  and  after 
being,  with  some  alterations  of  fortune,  in  the  po.'^session  of  Sweden  for  about  200 
years,  it  tinallj'  passed  to  Prussia  in  1815,  but  still  retains  much  of  its  ancient  muni- 
cipal independence. 

STRAMONIUM,  the  specific  as  well  as  common  name  of  datura  stramonium,  other- 
■wise  called  Jamestown  weed,  jimson  weed,  and  thorn-apple.  The  datura  is  a  genus  of 
solanacece,  or  the  nightshade  laniiiy,  which  includes  the  common  potato,  tomato,  egg- 
plant, bitter-sweet,  common  nightshade,  horse  nettle,  ground  cherry,  and  tobacco.  Stra- 
monium, or  Jamestown  weed,  is  very  unequally  distributed,  being  common  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  rare  in  others;  but  it  generally  grows  in  abandoned  gardens  and  waste  places, 
especially  where  ashes  have  been  dumped,  or  where  the  soil  is  rich  iu  potash,  for  this  is 
the  mineral  ingredient  in  which  it  delights,  as  do  the  other  members  of  the  solanacea?, 
especially  the  potato.  In  the  suburbs  of  some  cities  (e.g  ,  Brooklyn)  it  grows  luxuriantly 
alongside  old  piles  of  ashes.  Generic  characteristics:  calyx  prismatic,  5  toothed;  corolla 
funnel  form,  with  a  large  and  spreading  5  to  10  toothed,  plaited  border;  stigma  two 
lipped;  pod  globular,  prolate,  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  prickly,  4  valvcd,  2 
celled,  with  thick  placenta?,  projected  fiom  the  axis  into  the  middle  of  the  cells,  and 
connected  with  the  walls  by  an  imperfect  false  partition,  so  that  the  pod  is  4  celled, 
except  near  the  to});  numerous  flat,  angular,  black.seeds,  which  contain  a  jiowerful  nar- 
cotic poison,  having  peculiar  properties.  Its  native  country  is  not  known,  but  most 
botani.^ts  believe  it,  to  be  Asia.  De  Candolie  refers  it  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  sea;  others  regard  it  as  coming  from  northern  India.  It  is  a  coarse,  strong, 
vigorous,  brandling  weed,  growing  from  two  to  6  feet  high  (in  rich  ground),  leaves  ovate, 
sinuate  tootlied,  or  angled.  The  tdkaloid  daturia  was  found  in  the  seeds  by  Geiger  and 
Hesse  in  INoo.  and  subsequently  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Von  Planta  in  18.50  pro- 
nounced this  alkaloid  to  be  identical  with  alropia  in  composition,  solubility,  and  fusi- 
bility; but  the  piiysical  experiments  of  Von  SchrolT  in  lbo2  showed  that  the  two  alka- 
loids, tliough  actin.g  qualitatively  alike,  are  very  unequal  in  their  effects,  datura  being 
fibout  twice  as  strong  as  atropia  (the  active  principle  of  belladonna).  Tromnisdorff  ob- 
tained straiitonin  as  a  white,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  watei-,  soluble  iu  ether, 
sparingly  solulde  in  alcohol.  The  other  constituents  of  the  seeds  are  about  25  per  cent 
of  a  bland,  fixed  oil,  mucilaginous,  resinous,  and  other  common  principles.  The  physi- 
ological action  of  stramonium  varies  with  the  animal  to  which  it  is  given.  Several  kinds 
of  caterpillars  devour  it  without  injury,  and  goats  browse  upon  it.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves,  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  young  rat  h;is  produced  alternate  debility  and  convulsions. 
Large  doses  given  to  horses  have  produced  drowsiness  and  even  death.  On  man,  stra 
monium  and  belladonna  are  almost  identical  in  their  action.  The  powdered  leaves  of 
stramonium  in  two-grain  doses  increase  the  fullness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  make  the 
skin  warm  and  the  hands  and  face  moist.  Five-grain  doses  produce  dilatation  (f  the 
pupils,  ditticuity  of  speech,  nausea,  thirst,  dryness  of  the  throat,  catharsis,  increased  flow  of 
urine,  and  feverishuess.  Larger  doses  cause  "high  fever  and  delirium,  the  patient  sometimes 
becoming  violent.  There  is  dizziness,  and  the  face  is  much  flushed  and  oftei.  swollen,  the 
eyes  bright,  the  conjunctiva  red,  the  pupils  dilated  and  the  sight  confused.  Sometimes  the 
skin  is  covered  with  abrigiit  red  eruption,  which  may  be  followed  by  nunute  vesicles,  or 
have  the  appearance  of  erysipelas  or  of  measles.  Sometimes  there  are  hydrophobic  phe- 
nomena, and  convulsions  will  occur  on  attempting  In  drink.  In  rare  fatal  cases,  the 
phenomena  of  excitement  are  succeeded  by  stupor,  insensibility,  and  sometimes  paraly- 
sis. There  is.  in  no  case,  any  tendency  to  sleep  but,  on  the  contrar}',  persistent  insom- 
nia. Among  the  perversions  of  the  senses,  is  that  of  all  black  objects  appearing  green. 
At  one  time  stramonium  was  believed  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  in  insanity,  but  not  now, 
although  theie  are  isolated  cases  where  its  u.'^e  has  been  attended  with  benefit.  In  some 
cases  of  epilepsy  it  is  useful.  In  spasmodic  asthma  there  is  no  dcmbt  of  its  frequent 
beneficial  action.  The  skepticism  iu  regard  to  this  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  failure  to 
diagnose  the  variety  of  asthma.  To  be  of  use  it  must  be  given  in  the  purely  spasmodic 
cases.  The  conmiou  method  of  administration  is  smoking  the  dried  leaves  in  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  iniialingthe  smoke  from  a  chafing-dish.  It  has  been  used  internally  to  relieve 
"whooping-cough,  dysmenoiTho'a,  and  retention  of  urine.  In  the  absence  of  belladonna, 
or  atropia,  it  may  be  used  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  ophthalmoscopic  opera- 
tions. The  phy.siological  and  clinical  antidote  to  stramonium  is  opium  or  its  alkaloid 
morphia.  Sometimes  15  grs.  of  muriate  of  morphia  have  been  given,  saving  the  life  of 
the  patient,  a  dose  wliich  otherwise  would  be  fatal.  Conversely,  the  antidote  to  opium 
is  stramonium,  or  better,  becau-e  more  active,  belladonna,  or  its  alkaloid  atropia. 

STEANGE,  Sir  Robert,  eminent  as  an  engraver,  was  born  in  Pomona,  one  of  the 
Orkney  islands,  July  14.  1721.  After  some  little  abortive  study  of  law  at  Edinburuh,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  there  of  the  name  of  Cooper,  under  Avhom  he  made  rapid 
progress.  In  1745  he  deserted  art  for  arms,  joining  the  army  of  Charles  Edward,  not  so 
much  from  enthusiasm  in  his  cause,  as  to  find  favor  with  a  miss  Isabella  Lumisdeu,  who 
"would  only  consent  to  be  gracious  to  him  ou  that  romantic  condition.     The  only  exploit 
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